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It  is  now  eight  years  and  a  half  since  this  encyclopedia  was  begun.  Unbroken  harmony 
has  characterized  my  relations  with  the  members  of  the  staff,  and  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  return  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  devotion  and  interest,  which  have  made  each  day's 
work  a  pleasure. 

The  following  persons  whose  names  are  not  elsewhere  mentioned  have  contributed 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods  their  services  as  translators:  Edwin  B.  Chilton,  William 
Lloyd  Bevan,  Ph.D.,  Abram  Lipsky,  the  Rev  Charles  Adam  Mohr,  B.A.,  Daniel 
Longs  Peacock,  Mrs.  L.  de  Quesada,  and  Simeon  Strunsky,  B.A.;  and  as  assistant 
office  editors:  Hubert  Evans,  Ph.D.,  Frederick  W.  Hxjmphrey,  and  Charles  Joseph 

GiLLEN. 

Two  persons  have  greatly  helped  us  to  correct  errors  into  which,  notwithstanding  our 
care,  we  have  fallen:  Bernhard  Pick,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  for  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  and  Rev.  Mal- 
borne  W.  Graham,  of  Williams,  Ohio,  for  all  the  volumes.  The  mistakes  which  these  and 
others  have  pointed  out  have  been  frankly  acknowledged  in  the  succeeding  volumes  and 
corrected.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  other  publishers  of  encyclopedias  will  pursue  this  plan, 
thus  enabling  the  purchasers  of  the  first  editions  of  their  works  to  be  at  least  in  part  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  purchasers  of  later  editions. 

In  this  connection  I  thank  Mr.  Isidor  Furst,  proof-reader  for  the  Publishers  Print- 
ing Company,  whose  skill  and  watchfulness  have  united  to  give  the  public  the  typo- 
graphical accuracy  which  I  believe  these  volumes  can  boast.  Thanks  are  also,  due  to 
Professor  E.  A.  A.  O.  A.  von  Dobschuetz,  of  the  University  of  Breslau,  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  accuracy  and  completeness  with  which  the  sketches  of  contemporary  German 
theologians  are  furnished. 

But  my  closing  word  must  concern  the  Rev.  George  Willam  Gilmore,  the  associate 
editor  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  and  the  managing  editor  of  the  last  six  volumes.  He 
brought  to  the  work  wide  knowledge,  especially  in  the  two  little-cultivated  fields  of  com- 
parative religion  and  bibliography.  He  has  shared,  however,  in  all  the  other  departments 
of  this  encyclopedia  as  translator  and  collaborator.  It  is  only  truth  to  say  that  it  is  due 
largely  to  his  devotion  and  remarkable  intelligence  and  learning  that  the  work  is  so  worthy 

the  confidence  of  the  public. 

SAMUEL  MACAULEY  JACKSON, 

Editor-in-Chief, 

Febriary  14th,  1912. 
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in  the  Camel  Country:  Arabia  in  Picture  and 
Story,  London,  1911. 

Archeology,  Biblical:  E.  Goblet  d'Alviella, 
Croyances,  rites,  institutions,  vol.  i.,  ArchS- 
ologie  et  histoire  religieuse,  Hi^ographie,  vol. 
ii..  Questions  de  methode  et  d^origineSf  HU- 
roloffie,  vol.  iii.,  ProbUmes  du  temps  prisent, 
Hi^osophie,  Paris,  1911. 

Armenia:  M.  Ormanian,  VSglise  amdnienncj  son 
histoire,  sa  doctrine,  son  regime,  sa  discipline, 
sa  liturgie,  sa  literature,  son  present,  Paris, 
1910. 

Art  and  Church:  C.  Diehl,  Manuel  d^ari  byzantin, 
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Assyria:  E.  Klauber,  Assyrisches  Beamtentum  nach 
Brief  en  aus  der  Sargonidenzeit,  Leipsic,  1910. 

Atonement:  C.  F.  Creighton,  Law  and  the  Crosa. 
The  Legal  Aspects  of  the  Atonement  tnewed  in 
the  Light  of  the  Common  Sense  of  Mankind, 
Cincinnati,  1911. 

G.  C.  Workman,  Atonement  of  Reconciliation 
with  God,  New  York,  1911. 

Augustine,  Saint,  of  Hippo:  O.  Schilling,  Die 
Stoats-  und  Soziallehre  des  heiliqen  A  ugustinus. 
Freiburg,  1910. 

T.  Allin,  The  Auguslinian  Revolution  in  Thettl- 
ogy,  London,  1911. 

n.  Scholz,  Giaube  urui  Unglaube  in  der  Weltye- 
schichte.  Ein  Kommentar  zu  Augustins  l)t 
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AuQUSTiNE.  Saint,  op  Hippo:  B.  Seidel,  Die  Lehre 
des  neiligen  Augu8tinu8  vom  Staaiey  Breslau, 
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Babibm:  KitdlM.  NuqUUu'UKdf.  Being  the  Earliest 
History  of  the  odbis  compiled  by  Ifdjji  Mirzd 
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and  1862f  edited  from  the  unique  Paris  MS, 
Supjd.  Person  1071  by  E.  G.  Browne,  Lon- 
don, 1911. 

Babylonia:  C.  Frank,  Studien  zur  babylonischen 
Religion,  vol.  i.,  Strasburg,  1911. 

W.  J.  Hinke,  Selected  Babylonian  Kvdurra  In- 
scriptionSf  no.  xiv.  of  Semitic  Study  Series,  ed. 
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Bampton  Lectures:  J.  H.  Skrine,  Creed  and  the 
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Banks,  L.  A. :  The  Great  Themes  of  the  Bible,  New 
York,  1911;  idem.  The  Sunday-Night  Evanr 
gel:  A  Series  of  Sunday  Evening  Discourses 
delivered  in  Independence  Avenue  Methodist 
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Baptists:  C.  T.  Byford,  Peasants  and  Prophets, 
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Bernardin  of  Sienna:  P.  T.  Dansin,  The  Life  of 
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Bible  Text:  Codex  Sinaiticus  Petropolilanus.  The 
New  Testament,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and 
the  Shepherd  of  Hernias.  Preserved  in  the 
Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg.     Now  re- 

?roduced  in  Facsimile  with  a  Description  and 
ntroduction  to  the  History  of  the  Codex  by 
Kirsopp  Lake,  London,  1911. 

E.  S.  Buchanan,  The  Records  Unrolled.  The 
Story  of  the  Most  Ancient  MSS.  of  the  New 
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Sir  H.  Thompson,  A  Coptic  Palimpsest,  con- 
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I.  Text  mit  Erkl&rungen.      Hamburg,  1910. 

Bible  Versions:  C.  Heller,  Unlersuchungen  uber 
die  Peschittd  zur  fjesamten  hebr&ischm  Bibel, 
part  1,  Berlin,  19il. 


Bible  Versions:  J.  I.  Munro,  The  Samaritan  Pen- 
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BiBUCAL  Criticism:  C.  W.  Emmet,  The  Eschato- 
logiccU  Question  in  the  Gospels,  and  other 
Studies  in  recent  New  Testament  Criticism, 
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A.  Hamack,  Krilik  des  Neuen  Testaments  von 
einem  griechischen  Philosophen  des  3.  Jahr- 
hunderts,  Leipsic,  1911. 

W.  St.  Clair  Tisdall,  Why  I  am  not  a  Higher 
Critic,  London,  1911. 

The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  New  Theology,  Un- 
scientific, Unscriptural,  and  Unwholesome, 
ed.  R.  A.  Torrey,  Montrose,  Pa.,  1911. 

BiBUCAL  Introduction:  T.  Engert,  Das  Alte  Tes- 
tament im  Lichte  modernistisch-katholischer 
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Opus  chronologicum,  ed.  .  .  .  E.  W.  Brooks 
and  I.-B.  Chabot,  series  II.,  vol.  ci.,  Diony- 
sius  bar  Salibi  in  Apocalypsim  actus  et  epistoUu 
catholicas,  ed.  .  .  .  I.  Sedlacek;  Scriptores 
JEthiopici,  series  II.,  vol.  xxiv.,  VvUb  sanc- 
torum inaigenarum,  I.  Acta  S.  Abakerazun, 
II.  Acta  S.  Takla  Hawaryal,  ed.  .  .  .  K. 
Conti  Rossini,  Leipsic,  1011. 

Talmud:  The  Mishna  on  Idolatry,  "  Aboda  Zara,** 
Edited  with  translation,  vocabulary  and  notes 
by  W,  A.  L.  Elmslie,  Cambridge,  1011. 

Theism:  See  above,  Gifford  Lectures. 

Theological  Libraries:  W.  H.  Allison,  Inventory 
of  Unpublished  Material  for  American  Relig- 
ious History  in  Protestant  Church  Archives 
and  Other  Repositories,  Washington,  1010. 

Theology  as  a  Science:  H.  W.  Robinson,  The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Man,  London,  1011. 

H.  C.  Sheldon,  Theological  EncydopoBdia:  A 
Br^f  Account  of  the  Organism  and  LitercUure 
of  Theology,  Cincinnati,  1011. 

Theosophy:  Mrs.  A.  W.  Besant,  Popular  Lectures 
on  Theosophy,  Chicago,  1010. 

O.  Hashnu  Hara,  Practical  Theosophy.  A  Plain 
Statement  of  its  Tenets,  London,  1011. 

Thomas  Aquinas:  F.  Wagner,  Das  naiurliche  Sit- 
tengesetz  nach  der  Lehre  des  heUigen  Thomas 
von  Aquin,  Freiburg,  1011. 

Thomassin,  L.:  J.  Martin,  Thomassin,  Paris,  1011. 

Time:  F.  Westberg,  Zur  neutestamentlichen  Chro- 
nologic und  Golgathas  Ortslage,  Leipsic,  1011. 

Tithes:  A.  F.  Marr,  God^s  Stervards:  or,  Propor- 
tioruUe  Almsgiving,  London,  1011. 

Tolstoy,  Count  Leo:  P.  Birukoff,  The  Life  of 
Tolstoy,  New  York,  1011. 
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Tribal  and  Cultic  Mtstbbibs:  J.  Burel^  Ins  et 
les  inaques  sous  V empire  ramainf  Pans,  1011. 

Trinitt:  L.  Berths,  La  ScdnU  Tnnite,  Paris,  1011. 

Tubket:  N.  Jorg^  Oeechtchte  dee  oimanischen 
Reichee,  vol.  iv.,  Grotha,  1011. 

Ttubr,  M.  C:  Moaes  CaU  Tyler.  1835-1900,  Selec- 
Hone  from  his  Letters  ana  Diaries  made  and 
edited  hy  Jessica  Tyler  Austen,  Garden  City, 
1911. 

Ultramontanism:  J.  P.  Cannegieter,  Het  ultror 
montanisme  en  de  chrisUnen  van  Nederland 
sinds  1863,  Utrecht,  1911. 

J.  Leute,  Der  UUramontanismus  in  Theorie  und 
Praxis,  Berlin,  1911. 

L^NioN  OF  THE  Churchbs:  T.  Christian.  Other  Sheep 
I  have.  The  Proceedings  of  the  (JeUstial  Comr 
mission  on  Church  Unity,  New  York,  1911. 

Vatican:  Ye  Solace  ofPUgrimes:  a  Description  of 
Rome,  circa  A.  D.  IjfSO  by  John  Capgrave,  an 
AusUn  Friar  of  Kinffs  Lynn,  EdUed  hy  C, 
A.  MiUs,  London,  1911. 


Voltaire:  R.  Koser  and  H.  Droysen,  Brief wechsel 
Friedrichs  des  Grossen  mit  VoUaire,  part  3, 
Brief  wechsel  Konig  Friedrichs  1753-78,  Leip- 
sic,  1911. 

Wesley,  John:  E.  B.  Chappell,  Studies  in  the 
Life  of  John  Wesley,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
1911. 

N.  Cumock,  Wesley's  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  London, 
1911. 

Whitgift.  J.:  H.  J.  Clayton,  Archbishop  Whitgift 
ana  His  Times,  London,  1911. 

Witchcraft:  Grftsse,  Btbliotheca  magica  et  pneu- 
matica,  Leipsic,  1843. 

Kemot,   Bibliotheca    diabolica.   New     York, 
1874. 

Yve-Plessis,    Bibliographic    fran^aise    de    la 
sorceUerie,  Paris,  1900. 

Will:  F.  Ballard,  2>etermini«m:  False  and  True.  A 
Contribution  to  Modem  Philosophy  and  Ethics, 
London,  1911. 
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Alexander,  William  (1):  d.  in  Dublin  Sept.  12, 
1911. 

Arnold,  C.  F.:    Became  oonsistorial  councilor  in 
1911. 

Carpenter,  W.  B.:  Resigned  bishopric  of  Ripon, 
1911. 

Clarke,  W.  N.:  d.  at  De  Land,  Fla.,  Jan.  14,  1912. 

FucKiNGER,  D.  K.:  d.  at  Columbus,  O.,  Aug.  29, 
1911. 

Harris,  G.:  Resigned  presidency  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege to  take  effect  1912. 

Johnson,   F.   F.:    Translated  to  become  bishop 
coadjutor  of  the  diocese  of  Missouri. 

Kendrick,  J.  M.:  d.  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Dec.  16, 
1911. 


M ACARTHTJR,  R.  S. :  Retired  from  pastorate  of  Cal- 
vary Baptist  Church,  New  York,  1911. 

McCooK,  H.  C:   d.  at  Devon,  near  Philadelphia, 
Oct.  31,  1911. 

McGarvey,  J.  W.:   d.  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Oct.  6, 
1911. 

Mackat-Smith,  A.:  d.  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  16, 1911. 

Madsen,  p.:  d.  at  Copenhagen  Aug.  7,  1911. 

Mofpatt,  J.:    Became  Yates  professor  of  N.  T. 


protes 
•liege, 


exegesis  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  Eng- 
land. 

Oettli,  S.:  d.  at  Greifswald  Sept.  23,  1911. 

Patterson,  R.  M.:  d.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  6, 
1911. 

Sewall,  J.  S.:  d.  at  Bangor,  Me.,  Oct.  10, 1911. 
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ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA 


Vol.  L,  p.  89;  ooL  1,  line  28:  Read  "Edwwd  VI." 
for  "Edward  I.";  p.  402,  col.  1,  line  7  from 
bottom:  Read  ''Heralds^'  for  *^PeriUJ' 

Vol.  iii.,  p.  350.  ool.  1,  line  29:  Read  "  Evfl-Mero- 
dach"  for  '']^-Merodach";  p.  401,  col. 
1.  bibUography,  line  4  from  boUom:  Read 
'^Neviua^'  far '^  Nevins." 

VoL  y..  p.  32,  col.  1:  In  signature  read  "  Hollen- 
berg"  for  '' HaUenberg '';  p.  127.  col.  1, 
line  27:  Remove  ''  (q.v.)  ";  p.  151,  ool.  1: 
In  signature  lead  "  A  "  for  "  R  ";  p.  351, 
ool.  1:  In  signature  read  "  Herrmann  "  for 
''  Hermann  '^;  p.  351,  ool.  2,  line  13  from 
bottom:  Read  ^'Gramner"  for  "Franmer"; 
p.  358,  ool.  1:  Remove  t  from  signature. 

Vol.  viii.,  p.  102,  ool.  2,  line  8  from  bottom:  After 
"  Pa."  insert  "  with  a  total  wealth  of  nearly 
a  million  dollars." 

Vol.  ix.,  p.  131,  ool.  1,  line  29:  Read  "  FeUx  "  for 
«  Filix  ";  p.  132.  ool.  1,  Ime  5  from  bottom: 
Read  "15&-34^'  for  ''1534-32";  p.  188, 
ool.  1,  line  22:  Read  "  M.  Bristol "  for  *'  T. 
Bristol ":  p.  302.  ool.  1,  line  19  from  bottom: 
Read  "  Balmes  '^  for  "  Bakne  ";  p.  365,  col. 
1.  bibliography:  Remove  the  entry  under 
T.  Wright:  p.  370,  ool.  1.  line  21  from  bot- 
tom: Read  ''1887-88  "  for  "  1899  ";  p.  401, 
ooL  2,  line  16:  Read  "  W.  R.  Greg  "  for  "  R. 
W.  Giegg";  p.  402,  ool.  1,  line  28  from  bot- 
tom: Read  "New  York "  for  " London." 

Vol.  x.,  p.  19,  ool.  2^  signature:  Read  "G.  E."  for 

lead 
51,  c 
Deoorah'^  for 


,  p.  130,  ool.  2,  line  17  from  bottom: 
Read    "mosauche"   for   **ma9/Uache"'    ^ 


Keaa  "  moMuene  "  for  "  mosOMche  " :  p. 
251,  ool.  2.  line  26  from  bottom:  Read 
"Deoorah''  for  ""Decoran";  p.  454,  ool. 
1,  line  22  from  bottom:  Read  "  AncierU  "  for 
*^ Early  ";  p.  499,  col.  2,  line  7  from  bottom: 
Read  ^  Life  "  for  "  Ghristology." 

Vol.  xi.,  p.  4.  ool.  1,  line  39:  Read  "  T.  L.  Kings- 
bury ''  for  "  P.  C.  Cook  ";  p.  31.  ool.  1 .  ^- 
nature:  Read  "Ernst"  for  '^Theodor'^: 
p.  32,  ooL  1,  line  30  from  bottom:  Read 
**  (1887)  "  for  "  (1877)  ";  p.  39,  col.  2,  line 
30  from  bottom:  Read  "Eliot"  for  "El- 
liott,"  and  line  28  from  bottom:    Read 


"  (1889)  "  for  "  (1899)  " ;  p.  53,  od.  2,  lines 
24-23  from  bottom:  Re»d  "F.  W.  H. 
Myers"  for  "  F.  W.  Meyers";  p.  56,  ool. 
2,  line  18  from  bottom:  Rrad  "  1906  ^'  for 
"  1896  ";  p.  75,  ooL  1,  line  17  from  bottom: 
Delete  "  Niaxinulian  "  (a  mistake  from  "  M  " 
meaning  "  magister  ") :  p.  105,  ool.  2,  line 
9  from  bottom:  Read  ''Agamemnon  "  for 
"  Afi^memnon  ";  p.  165,  ooL  1,  line  18  from 
bottom:  Read  ''  Lawranoe "  for  "  Law- 
rence ";  p.  166.  col.  2,  line  23  from  bottom: 
Read  "  It  ran  "^for  "  I  ran  ";  p.  204,  col.  1, 
line  29:  Read  "  Abel "  for  "  Gain  "  and  line 
31  read  "  Cain  "  for  "  Abel ";  p.  247,  col.  2, 
line  25  from  bottom:  Read  "  d&sluhiin  "  for 
"  Gashihim,"  and  last  line:  Read  "  on  both 
sides"  for  '^beyond";  p. 248,  ool.  1,  line  19, 
etc..  from  bottom:  For  "If  Gush  .  .  .  from" 
read  "  He  refers  Gush  (verses  8-12)  to  Babel 
and  separates  it  from  the  Arabian  stocks 
(verses  26-29),  perhaps  because  he  knew  of  " ; 
col. 2, line  17:  Read  **  700  "  for  "  709  ";  line 
23  from  bottom:  Read  "  and  means  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (cf .  verse  4)  " : 
p.  249,  col.  1,  line  29  from  bottom:  Read 
**  (xviii."  for  "  (xix.,"  and  line  23  from  bot- 
tom: Read  "  Napata  "  for  "  Meravi  ";  ooL 
2,  hne  2;  R^  "AvxdiUs"  for  *' Aua- 
lites;'  also  line  22:  Read  "Jokshan"  for 
"  Joktan,"  and  line  47:  Read  "  south  "  for 
"north'':  p.  250,  col.  1,  line  8:  Read 
"'f7>ib"  for  "'rpd";  col.  2,  line  2:  Read 
"required"  for  "forbidden'';  p.  342,  ool. 
2,  line  18  from  bottom:  Read  "  W.  De  "  for 
"^T.  De  ";  p.  346,  col.  1,  line  43:  Signature 
should  read  "  P.  W.  Grannell ":  p.  364,  od. 
1,  lines  17-18:  Read  "  Foecht "  for  "  Foehh," 
"^G.  W.  "  for  "  G.  M.",  and  "  Yutsy  "  for 
"Zutzv";  p.  430,  col.  1,  lines  30  and  29 
from  bottom:  Read  "in  Bavarian  Fran- 
conia,  between  Erfurt  and  WQrzburg,"  for 
"  circuit  of  Nagold  ";  p.  434,  coL  1,  line  21: 
Insert  before  "Romanists"  the  words 
"  Arguments  of  ":  p.  467,  col.  2,  line  19  from 
bottom:  Read  *^ How  to'*  for  "How  /": 
p.  472,  ool.  2,  line  32  from  bottom:  Read 
^*  Gutten  "  for  "  Gulten." 
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AlP... 
AJT.. 


1  ABaimtwii   ifcirtid*  Buorai 

1    ma  Kiq..  m.  S3,  im 

■f»iriin,      UEkliiM 

^■Hrican   Jwn5    qT   PAitotom,    BalU- 

mon^  1880  (qq. 
American  Jwiniai  q/  rkagjfw.  Chlisco, 

Innabnuk,  1867-01.  IIudi,  1872  aqq. 


'oAm    At ,_. 

-« , Land  Ccixc.  8  Tola,  uid  _ 

(Ui,  Bnllftlo,  1887;    vol.  iz.,  ad.  AUao 
Honia,  Nn  York.  ISST 


ad.  J.  Bolland  v  A  otiwn 

Antwerpp  1M3  Hg. 

c*l  ■onctirKW  sfriinu  5.  Bmadieti.  ad. 
J.  Ualullim.  0  Toll.,  Pula,  1M8-1701 

'.AUf  TalammX,  "  Old  TaaUment  " 

'lUl^nilS  &lllfMWHl 

..Mbonisd  VeiBOD  lot  the  Eofduh  Bible) 
J.  H.  Baldwin.  Didimani  of  PKOaiorltv 

O.  BardaDhBmr.  Oadiiditt  der  oOkirA- 

UdmLilterataT,2Ta\*.,  Frnbiiri,  1H)2 
O.  B«nl«ahBW«r,  Patniogit,  ad  ad.,  Fni- 

borc.   tMl 
Tft(  DitHanary  HitUiricat  and  CrUtaU  of 

Mr.  P<far£atl<, 2d •d..Bnili.. London. 

1734-38 
L  BaniiDger.  BtbrSiidu  ArAotilogia,  3d 

•d..  FreibuiB.  1907 
IJ.    Binibam.    Drviita    tedaiaiHca,     10 
■{      Tola..  London.  1708-22:    Daw  ad..  Ox- 

'--1.  185B 


Anbibald   Bowar.    Rittory 


Bajmn  Quarlerit,   A»wu,    PhiluKlptua. 

1867  aqq. 
eeeJaff< 
Canticlas.  Sod«  of  Bolomon 


Pint  Epistle  (o  the  Canntbiana 

II  Car. SacoDd  Epiatii!  lo  the  Corinthiaiu 

COT See  Behnder 

^^- )     1876  »aa. 


CB -j     ISBl  VOL  Ixxxu..  B«9ii  ud  hSSK 


OniMim,   A   Hutnry  ef  Hi*  Pom 

Ahh,  saw  ad.,  fl  Tola.,  New  York  ai 
Locdon.  II — 


— -  -ti^terim  Bytantinm.  40 

I 828-78 

HiMaru  a}  RAievrut  Onlcr*. 


<<rChru.„ „^ 

187B-«0 

CkriMtian  BioffrapKi/^   - 


w  York,  1B0«- 


Drirar,  iiyradw 


.  .SeeWattenbach 

IL.  Stephen  and  S.  tte.  DictiOTUirv  <tf 
i  Naltonal  BioffrajAv,  A3  voir*,  and 
{  lupplemeDt  3  voli..  London.  I885-100I 
,  I  8,  R.  Driver.  Inlradurlittn  (a  1^  LUrmtart 


I T.  K.  Chevne  and  J.  S,  Black.  Eneyiio- 
<     podia    BlUia.    4    vols.,    Londoa    and 
t      Naw  York^  1890-1903 
.  .Bedaia,  "  Church  ";    mcdttiatlieut,  "  ao- 


Eooha 

Eccliu ,  .  EoeUndutiou. 

ed .edition:  tdidU.  "edited  b;  " 

Eph .  Epiatle  to  the  Epbanians 

EjritI .Kpi$lata.  Ejniltia.  "  Epistle."  "  Epiat 

Eraofa    and  Oru-  ( J.  S.  Eraeh  uid  J.  G.  Gniber,  AUgrm 
ber,     Bneykh- 1      Eao^Uopidie   dtr    WintnirJtafirn 

jMit (      Kamlr.  Leipna,  1818  aqq. 

E.  V Endiab  Tenioi»  (ol  Lhe  Bible) 


.  .Eaekid 


Frwdricb,  KD.  .  \      ^^  J  „,,    Bambati.  1897-80 

Oal Epiatle  to  [he  Qalstiaiifl 

z^.....     Q_;.,        \  P.  B,  Oacns,  Serita    epUcoporum  «ccUvia 
t.ain«.  arttt        )      CalAoliat.  RemniburK.  1873,  and   aup- 


Gee  and  Haidy,. 
OeRD 


'lUatlralirf    nf  Eniliik   Church    lluloni. 
London,  ISSfi 

Oettitvitdit  OtUltrU  Anttietn,  OiMagm, 

il824  eqa. 
E.   Gibbon.   HtMsrv  <^  On   Dtdim  and 
FaU  of  a>t  Rman  Emvin.  ed.  J.  B, 
Burr.  7  vote.,  London.  1896-1000 

':  Orea^   TKi  Sauna  and  LUiratun  ^ 
Sulid  £riM>rv  .  .  ,  to  USt,  Londwi, 


tubbs.  Cmncili 


HiSK.  ?!.._  "'^  BalMiaMicat  ZtommmU  IMatin« 
Htubba.  CmiB.  .  ^  g^,  Bri*»ii  sad  Inimi,  sftl.., 
"• \     Odord,  1800-78 


U^  or  *BBKKV«T»SS ._— —  \ 

J,  \  K"*" "'"''"''""■  "Iji  ..»■•■»'■«•"■■  °°''     ™'»''SS"'  rf- 

B,i.»J-?r'"*i  VIBi.>"*'ifi  o-i»j;i''3W.  gj-'i  iS5» -i^S-^  uS; 

- i^gSglrSV^^  l^^  ! 

» .HvS!iTt.J«".. ^,„  „  .„  7. i'„:Sf &?-",—•"* 

» ,:,  i"&"      ...^»'»»"       S,;.»A '••r   i^' jsri. "sSK  B«»«- 

,„p»»"^_'„Sj.^JT-pjS  „i,„-         "« i»'Elir  0-*'**' 

Se  w-  Tsr""  ,„^...-<- "--",  " ■  ws.'"~sS'H<--ziii^^ 

^ \r^':::^:::rs^-''-^]t«^^st\hc^'^''"'  ^^a 
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O.S.B. 


RidunlMii.  Sn- 

^niopatdia.  . . 

nda 


1 


\Ordo    tancH    Btn^icU,    "Order    of    St. 
1      Benedict " 

0  T Old  Testament 

OTJC See  Smith 

p Priestly  document 

( L.  PMtor.  The  Hiatory  of  the  Papea  from 
Pastor.  PopM. ..-{     ffte  CIom  of  the  MtddU  Agee,  8  vole., 

\     London.  1891-1908 
no.  j  Patrte  ecdeaia  AnoUcafUB,  ed.  J.  A.  Gilee, 

^^^ 1     34  vols..  London,  1838-46 

PEF Palestine  Exploration  Fund 

1  M First  Epistle  of  Peter 

II FM Second  Epistle  of  Peter 

( B.  Platina,  Livee  of  the  Popeefrom  ,  .  . 
Phti&s.  Popet. .  <     Gregory  VII.  to  ,  .  ,  Paul  It,,  2  vols., 

(      London,  n.d. 
Pliay.  fltit  nal... Pliny,  Hiatoria  naiuralia 
D^Mk.^     nr.-^  { A-    Potthast.   BMiotheea  hisioriea  medii 
PotthMt.    Waff-)      ^g^     Wegvoeieer  dureh  die  Oeediichte- 

••*^ I     werke,  BerUn,  1896 

Pro? Proverbs 

Pb Psalms 

PQRi  ^  Proeeedinoe    of    O^e    Society    of    Biblical 

'^^^^ I     Ardteotogy,  London,  1880  sqq. 

q.T.,  qq.T giiod  (oims)  vide,  "  which  see  " 

R.nir.  Pm.^       i  L.    von    Ranke.    History   of    the   Popee, 
Ranke,  Papm. . .  {     3  ^^y^  London,  1906 

RDM Revite  dee  deux  mondee,  Paris,  1831  sqq. 

RE See  Hauck-Hersog 

R«idi.  Dodi-        S  E.  Reich,  Sded  Doeumente  lUiutroHng  Me- 

ncste 'f  di4BV<d  and  Modem  Hietory,  London,  1905 

BEJ Revue  dee  itudee  juivee,  Paris,  1880  sqq. 

P^HiiM.  rn       ^  F.  W.  Rettberg.  KirchenoeechidUe  Deutech- 
newoag, KD...y     j^^  g  vols.,  GSttingen.  1846-48 

Rev Book  of  Revelation 

j^j2  \  Revue  de    I'hieioire  dee  religione,   Paris, 

1880  sqq. 

E.  C.  Richardson,  Alphabetical  Subieet  In- 
dex and  Index  Encyclopaedia  to  Period- 
ical Artides  on  Rdiyion,  1800-99,  New 
York,  1907 

A.  L.  Richter.  Ldirbuch  dee  kiUholiechen 
und  evangdieehen  KirchenrechtB,  8th 
ed.  by  W.  Kahl.  Leipsic,  1886 
oobiosoD.  fis-fE.  Robinson,  Biblical  Reeearchee  in 
MonAei,  and]  Palee^ne,  Boston,  1841,  and  Later 
Lattr      Re-\     Biblical  Reeearchee  in  Paleetine,  3d  ed. 

mrdtee I     of  the  whole,  3  vols..  1867 

fiohioscm.   Euro- \  3.   H.    Robinson,  Readinge  in  European 

jmn  Hidory. .  1      Hietorv^  2  vols..  Boston.  1904-06 
fiobioson     and  i  J.  H.  RoDinson,  and  C.  A.  Beard.  Devdop- 
Beard,  Modem  <     ment  of  Modem  Europe,  2  vols.,  Boston. 

Europe i      1907 

Rom Epistle  to  the  Romans 

nmo  \  Revue    de    thSologie    et    de    philoeophie, 

"*^ 1     Lausanne,  1873 

R.  V Revised  Version  (of  the  En^ish  Bible) 

etK ecBculum,  "  century  " 

I  Sam I  Samuel 

II  Sam II  Samuel 

der   Berliner    Akademie, 

sqq. 

F.  Max  Mailer  and  others.    The  Sacred 
SBB <      Booke  of  the  East,  Oxford.  1879  sqq., 

vol.  xlviii.,  1904 
1  Sacred  Booke  of  the  Old  Testament  ("  Rain- 

8BOT -l      bow    Bible  ").    Leipsic.    London,    and 

f      Baltimore,  1894  sqq. 

a^u^tt    rrL^,a^^^  i  P.  Schaflf,  History  of  the  ChrisHan  Church, 
Scbaff^^TMtuin  J     ^^y^  •  _j^    ^    ^j    ^^^  York.1882-92. 

*^***'^ I     vol.  v.,  2  parts,  by  D.  8.  Schaff.  1907-10 

^P.    Schaff.    The   Creeds   of  Christendom, 
)      3  vols.,  New  York.  1877-84 

E.  Schrader,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and 
Schrader,  COT.  .-{      the   Old    Testament,    2   vols..    London, 

1885-88 
E.  Schrader,  Die  Keilinschriften  und  das 
Alte  Testament,  2  vols..  Berlin.  1902-03 
E.  Schrader.  Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek, 

6  vols..  BerUn.  1889-1901 
E.     SchOrer.     Geschichtc     dee     jUdischen 
Volkee  im  ZeiUdter  J esu  Christi,  4th  ed.. 
3  vols..  Leipsic,  19028qq.:  Eng.  transl..  5 
vols..  New  York,  1891 

Script Scriptores,  **  writers  " 

Scrivener,  (  F.  H.  A .  Scrivener.  Introduction  to  New  Tee- 

Introduction  . .  I      tament  Criticism.  4th  ed.,  London,  1894 

Sent Sententia,  **  Sentences  " 

S.  J Societas  J  esu,  "  Society  of  Jesus  " 

SMA j  SitzungsberidUe     der     MUnchener     Aka- 

\      demie,  Munich,  1860  sqq. 


CD^  S  Sitzungsberichte 

^^-^ 1      Beriin.  1882  1 

) 


Schaff.  Creeds. 


■\ 


Schrader.  KAT 
Schrader,  KB. . 

SehOrer. 

GeachidUe. . . . 


n.,.7ft.     p-.-..^.-^    J  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage 
Bmtth.  Ktnah%p. .  -j      ^^^^^  Arabia,  London,  1903 


in 


Smith,  OTJC. . . 

Smith,  Propheta.. 

Smith,     Rd.     of 
Sem 

S.  P.  G.  K. . .  • 


< 


■} 


tJm    ^  m    \Ji  ••••••• 


sqq 

olrOfii 

S.V 

Swete,  Introduo' S 
Hon ( 

Syr 

Thatcher  and  i 
McNeal.iSouroes 
Book I 

I  Thess 

IIThess 

ThT 


Tillemont, 
moires.. 

I  Tim 

II  Tim. . . . 


Mi- 


TJB.. 

Tob... 
TQ.... 

TS.... 

TSBA. 

TSK.. 


\ 


TV. 


Ugolini,   TTkesott-. 

rue 

V.T 


Wattenbaeh, 
DGQ 


) 


Wellhausen,  ) 

Heidentum. . . .  I 

Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena 


'•  •  ■    f 


ZA 


Zahn.  Einlei- 
tung 


Zahn,  Kanon 


..,.] 


ZATW. 
ZDAL. 

ZDMQ. 
ZDP... 
ZDPV. 


Zech. 
Zeph. 

ZHT. 


ZKO  .. 
ZKR  .. 
ZKT. . . 
ZKW.. 
ZNTW 
ZPK... 


ZWT. 


W.  R.  Smith,  The  Old  Teatamani  in  the 

Jewish  Churdi,  London,  1892 
W.  R.  Smith,  Propheie  of  larad  .  .  .  to 

the  Eighth  Century,  London,  1895 
W.    R.   Smith,   Religion  of  the  Samitaa, 

London,  1804 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 

Knowledge 
Sooietv  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Qofpal 

in  Foreif^n  Parts 
and  following 
Stromata,  "Miscellanies  " 
sub  voce,  or  sub  verbo 
H.  B.  Swete,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Taa- 

tament  in  Greek,  London,  1900 
Syriac 
O.  J.  Thatcher  and  E.  H.  McNeal.  A 

Source    Book    for   Mediaval    Hietory, 

New  York,  1905 
First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
Theologische  Tijdad^rift,  Amsterdam  and 

Leyden,  1867  sqq. 
L.  S.   le  Nain  de  Tillemont,   Mimoiraa 

.  .  .  ecdSsiastiques    dee    six    premiers 

eiidee,  16  vols..  Paris.  1693-1712 
First  E^stle  to  Timothy 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
Tfieologischer  Jahresberidtt,  Leipsic,  1882- 

1887,  Freiburg,  1888,  Brunswick,  1889- 

1897.  BerUn,  1898  sqq. 
Tobit 
Theologische     Quartaladuift,     Tflbingen, 

1819  sqq. 
J.     A.     Robinson,     Texta    and    Studiea, 

Cambridge,  1891  sqq. 
Transactions   of   the   Society   of  Biblical 

Ardicsology,  London,  1872  sqq. 
Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  Ham- 

biug,  1826  sqq. 
Texte  und  Unlereudiungen  sur  OeadiidUa 

der  altchriaUichen  Litteratur,  ed.  O.  von 

Gebhardt   and    A.    Hamack,    Leipsic, 

1882  sqq. 
B.     Ugounus,     Theeaurue    antiquitatum 

sacnxrum,  34  vols.,  Venice.  1744-69 
Vetue  Teatamentum,  Vieux  Teatament,  "Oki 

Testament '' 
W.  Wattenbaeh,  Deutadilanda  Gesdiiehta- 

qudlen,  5th  ed.,  2  vols.,  Berlin.  1886; 

6th  ed.,  1893-94;  7th  ed.,  1904  sqq. 
J.  Wellhausen,  Rests  arabiad»en  Heidan- 

tums.  Berlin,  1887 
J.  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena  sur  Geaehichte 

laraele,    6th    ed.,    BerUn.     1906.    Eng. 

transl..  Edinburgh,  1886 
Zeitschrift     fUr     Assyriologie,      Ldpsic. 

1886-88.  BerUn,  1889  sqq. 
T.  Zahn,   Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testa- 
ment, 3d  ed..  Leipsic,  1907;  Eng.  transl.. 

Introdudion   to  the   New   Testament,  3 

vols.,  Edinburgh.  1909 
T.    Zahn,    Geschichte    des    neutestameni- 

lichen  Kanons,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1888-92 
Zeitsdtrift  fur  die  alttestamentlidie   Wia- 

senschaft,  Giessen,  1881  sqq. 
ZeitsdtriftfQr  deutsches  Alterthum  und  deut- 

sche Literatur,  BerUn,  1876  sqq. 

Zeitschrift  der  deiUsdien  morgenl&ndiechen 
Gesdlschaft,  Leipsic,  1847  sqq. 

Zeitschrift  fikr  deuteche  PhUologie,  Halle, 
1869  sqq. 

Zeitschrift  des  deutschen  Paldsttna-Ver- 
eins,  Leipsic  1878  sqq. 

Zechariah 

Zephaniah 

Zeitschrift  fUr  die  historische  Theologie. 
pubUBhed  successively  at  Leipsic, 
Hamburg,  and  Gotha.  1832-75 

Zeitsdirift  fiir  Kirchengeschichte,  Gotha, 
1876  sqq. 

Zeitschnft  far  Kirdienrecht,  BerUn.  TQ- 
bingen,  Freiburg,  1861  sqq. 

Zeitsdirift  filr  katholische  Theologie,  Inns- 
bruck, 1877  sqq. 

Zeitschrift  fUr  kirdUiche  Wissensdiaft  und 
kirchliches  Leben,  Leipsic.  1880-89 

Zeitschrift  fiXr  die  neuteatamenUiche  Wis- 
sensdiaft, Giessen,  1900  sqq. 

Zeitschrift  far  Protestantismus  und  Kirche, 
Erlangen.  1838-76 

Zeitschrift  far  wisaenschaftlidie  Theologie, 
Jena,  1858-60.  Halle.  1861-67,  Leipaic, 
1868  sqq. 
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SYSTEM  OF  TRANSLITERATION 


The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew 


K  =  '  or  omitted  at  the 

T  =  z 

beginning 

of  a 

word. 

^  =  ^^ 

3  =  b 

c  =  % 

3  =  bh  or  b 

'  =  7 

i  =  g 

3  =  k 

i  =  gh  or  g 

3  =  kh  or  k 

^  =  d 

b=i 

1  =  dh  or  d 

D  =  m 

n  =  h 

5  =  n 

1  =  w 

D  =  8 

V 

B 
B 

P- 

n 
n 


p 

ph  or  p 

r 

8 

sh 

t 

th  or  t 


The  vowels  are  transcribed  by  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  without  attempt  to  indicate  quantity  or  quality.  Arabic 
and  other  Semitic  languages  are  transliterated  according  to  the  same  system  as  Hebrew.  Greek  is 
written  with  Roman  characters,  tlie  common  equivalents  being  used. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 

When  the  pronunciation  is  self-evident  the  titles  are  not  respelled ;  when  by  mere  division  and  accen- 
tuation it  can  be  shown  sufficiently  clearly  the  titles  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  and  the  accented 
syllables  indicated. 

e    as    in    not 


a 

aa  in 

sofa 

a 

«< 

<« 

arm 

a 

it 

n 

at 

ft 

it 

«l 

fare 

e 

« 

<« 

pen* 

6 

«< 

l< 

fate 

• 

1 

<i 

t* 

tin 

1 

« 

« 

machine 

o 

<« 

tt 

obey 

6 

«< 

l< 

no 

9 

<i 

tt 

nor 

u 

it 

tt 

fuU* 

a 

tt 

it 

rule 

u 

it 

tt 

but 

0 

II 

tt 

bum 

01 

« 

tt 

pine 

ou 

«f 

(( 

out 

ei 

tt 

It 

oil 

ia 

t* 

(t 

few 

iu         as  in  duration 

c  =  k     "    "    cat 

ch         "    "    c^iurch 

cw  =  qu  as  in  ^ueen 

dh  m    "   "  the 

f  "  "  /ancy 

g  (hard)  "  "  ^o 

H  "  "  loc^  (Scotch) 

hw  (wh)  *•  "  u*y 


j  "   "  /aw 


*  In  accented  syllables  only ;  in  unaccented  syllables  it  approximates  the  sound  of  e  in  over.    The  letter  n,  with  a  dot 
beneath  it,  indicates  the  sound  of  n  as  in  ink.    Nasal  n  (as  in  French  words)  is  rendered  n. 
>  In  German  and  French  names  H  approximates  the  sound  of  u  in  dune. 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 


TRENCH,  RICHARD  CHENEVIZ:     Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  Church  of  Ireland;  b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Sept.  5  (9?),  1807;  d.  in  London  Mar.  28,  1886.  He 
studied  at  the  schools  of  Tw3rford  and  Harrow,  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1829;   M.A., 
1833;  B.D.,  1850);    traveled  in  Spain,  1830;    was 
ordained  deacon,   1832;    became  curate  to  H.  J. 
Bo9e  at  Hadleigh,   Suffolk,   1833;  at  Colchester, 
1834,  then  going  to  Italy;    retiiming,  he  was  or- 
dained priest,  1835;    became  curate  of  Curdridge, 
Hampshire,  1835;    and  of  Alverstoke,   1841;    be- 
came rector  of  Itchinstoke,  Hants,  1844;  examining 
chaplain  to  Bishop  Wilberforce  of  Oxford,   1845; 
was  Hulsean  lecturer  at  Cambridge,  1845-46;  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  King's  College,  1846-54;   pro- 
fessor of  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  1854-58; 
dean  of  Westminster,  1856-64;   and  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  1864-84.    He  was  a  devout  and  conserva- 
tive Higb-churchman  of  the  best  type,  but  his  theo- 
logical writings  were  free  from  sectional  bias.    He 
threw  the  weight  of  his  influence  against  disestab- 
lishment.   As  a  WTiter,  he  showed  choice  Biblical, 
patristic,    and    modem    Anglo-German    learning, 
origiQal  thought,  and  a  reverential  and  truly  Chris- 
tian spirit.    His  repute  in  philology  equaled  that 
in  Biblical  criticism.     Outside  of  numerous  indi- 
vidual and  collected  sermons,  he  was  the  author  of 
Kates  on  the  Parables  of  our  Lord  (London,  1841, 
and  often);   Genoveva;  a  Poem  (1842);   Exposition 
of  the  Sermon    on   the   Mount  .  .  .  from  ,  .  ,  St. 
Augustine  (1844);   The  Fitness  of  Holy  Scripture  for 
Vnjolding  the  Spiritual  Life  of  Men  (Hulsean  Lec- 
tures for  1845;  Cambridge,  1845);  Christ  tfie  Desire 
of  all  Nations,   or  the   Unconscious  Prophecies  of 
timthendom   (Hulsean  Lectures  for  1846;    1846); 
t^'oUs  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord  (London,  1846 
wd  often);    Sacred  Latin  Poetry  (1849);    On  the 
^tudy  of  Words  (Five  Lectures;  1851,  and  often); 
On  the  Lessons  in  Proverbs  (Five  Lectures;  1853, 
tod  often);  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament  (Cam- 
bridge, 1854,  and  often) ;   Commentary  on  the  Epis- 
^  to  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia.     Revelation  i.- 
iii.  (London,  1861);   Studies  in  the  Gospels  (1867); 
Plutarch;  his  Life,  Lives,  and  Morals  (1873);  Lee- 
tfires  on  Mediceval  Church  History  (1877);  Poems 
(new  ed.,  2  vols.,  1885);    and  edited  a  Household 
Book  of  English  Poetry  (1868). 

Bibuographt:  Letters  and  Memoriala  of  Archbiahop  Trench, 
2  vo\b..  London.  1888:  J.  SUvester,  Archbishop  Trench 
■  •  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Character,  ib.  1891;  DNB, 
I^ii.  191-194. 

Xll.-l 


TRENKLB,  FRANZ  SALES:  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Waldkirch  (9  m.  n.n.e.  of  Freiburg) 
Jan.  26,  1860.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Freiburg  (1879-82)  and  Heidelbeig  (1884-85; 
D.D.,  Freiburg,  1886);  became  privatrdocent  at 
Freiburg  for  New-Testament  exegesis,  1868;  and 
associate  professor  of  the  same  subject,  1894.  He 
has  written  a  novel,  Willa  von  Waldkirch  (under 
the  pseudonym  of  Fritz  Frei;  Heidelbeig,  1900); 
a  commentary  on  James  (Freiburg,  1894);  and 
Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (1897). 

TRENT,  COUNCIL  OF. 

Occasion,  ScBsions,  and  Attendance  (|  1). 
Objects  and  General  Results  (I  2). 
The  Canons  and  Decrees  (|  3). 
Publication  of  Documents  (I  4). 

The  Council  of  Trent,  the  nineteenth  (or,  aooord- 
ing  to  another  reckoning,  the  eighteenth)  of  the 
ecumenical  councils  recognized  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  takes  its  name  from  the  place 
where  it  was  held,  a  city  in  the  southern  and  Italian 
part  of  the  Tyrol  (73  m.  n.w.  of  Venice),  and  lasted, 
with  interruptions,  from  Dec.  13,  1545,  to  Dec.  4, 
1563.  From  a  doctrinal  and  disciplinary  point  of 
view,  it  was  the  most  important  council  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  church,  fixing  her  distinctive 
faith  and  practise  in  relation  to  the  Protestant 
Evangelical  churches.  Its  decrees  were  supple- 
mented by  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870  (q.v.). 

In  reply  to  the  bull  Exsurge  Domine  of  Leo  X. 
(1520)  Luther  had  burned  the  docimient  and  ap- 
pealed to  a  general  council.  From  1522  German 
diets  joined  in  the  appeal,  and  Charles  V.  seconded 
and  pressed  it  as  a  means  of  settling 
I.  Occasion,  the  controversy  started  by  the  Ref- 

Sessions,    ormation  and  of  reunifying  the  Church, 
and  Attend-  After  the  deliverances  of  Pius  II.  in 
ance.       his   bull   Execrabilis    (1460)    and   his 
reply   to    the  University  of   Cologne 
(1463),  setting  aside  the  theory  of  the  supremacy 
of  general  councils  laid  down  by  the  Council  of 
Constance  (see  CJonstance,  Council  of),  it  was 
the  papal  policy  to  avoid  councils  and  the  free  dis- 
cussions they  developed.    Unable,  however,  to  re- 
sist the  urgency  of  Charles  V.,  Paul  III.  (q.v.),  after 
proposing  Mantua  as  the  place  of  meeting,  con- 
vened the  council  as  exclusively  Roman  at  Trent 
(at  that  time  a  free  city  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire under  a  prince-bishop),  on  Dec.  13,  1545;   it 
was  transferr^  to  Bologna  in  Mar.,  1547.  from  fear 


Trent,  Ckmnoll  of 
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of  the  plague;  indefinitely  prorogued,  Sept.  17, 
1549;  reopened  at  Trent,  May  1,  1551,  by  Pope 
Julius  III.;  broken  up  by  the  sudden  victory  of 
Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony  over  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  and  his  march  into  Tyrol,  Apr.  28,  1552;  and 
recalled  by  Pius  IV.  for  the  last  time,  Jan.  18,  1562, 
when  it  continued  to  its  final  adjournment,  Dec. 
4,  1563.  It  closed  with  "  Anathema  to  all  heretics, 
anathema,  anathema."  The  history  of  the  council 
is  divided  into  three  distinct  periods;  from  1545  to 
1549,  from  1551  to  1552,  and  from  1562  to  1563. 
The  last  was  the  most  important.  The  nimiber  of 
attending  members  in  the  three  periods  varied  con- 
siderably. It  increased  toward  the  close,  but  never 
reached  the  nimiber  of  the  first  ecimienical  council 
at  Nicsea  (which  had  318  members),  nor  of  the  last 
of  the  Vatican  (which  nimibered  764).  The  decrees 
were  signed  by  255  members,  including  four  papal 
legates,  two  cardinals,  three  patriarchs,  twenty-five 
archbishops,  168  bishops,  two-thirds  of  them  being 
Italians.  Lists  of  the  signers  are  added  to  the  best 
editions  of  the  decrees.  England  was  represented 
by  Cardinal  Reginald  Pole,  Richard  Pate,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  and  after  1562  by  Thomas  Goldwell, 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph;  Ireland  by  three  bishops,  and 
Germany  at  no  time  by  more  than  eight.  The 
Italian  and  Spanish  prelates  were  vastly  prepon- 
derant in  power  and  nimibers.  At  the  passage  of 
the  most  important  decrees  not  more  than  sixty 
prelates  were  present. 

The  object  of  the  council  was  twofold:  (1)  to 
condemn  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  to  define  the  doctrines  of  the 
2.  Objects  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  all  di&- 
and  puted  points.  It  is  true  the  emperor 
General  intended  it  to  be  a  strictly  general  or 
Results,  truly  ecmnenical  council,  at  which  the 
Protestants  should  have  a  fair  hearing. 
He  secured,  during  the  council's  second  period, 
1551-52,  an  invitation,  twice  given,  to  the  Prot- 
estants to  be  present,  and  the  council  issued  a 
letter  of  safe-conduct  (thirteenth  session)  and 
offered  them  the  right  of  discussion,  but  denied 
them  a  vote.  Melanchthon  and  Johann  Brenz 
(qq.v.),  with  some  other  German  Lutherans,  actu- 
ally started  in  1552  on  the  journey  to  Trent. 
Brenz  offered  a  confession,  and  Melanchthon,  who 
got  no  farther  than  Nuremberg,  took  with  him 
the  irenic  statement  known  as  the  Confessio  Sax^ 
onica.  But  the  refusal  to  give  to  the  Protestants 
the  right  to  vote  and  the  consternation  produced 
by  the  success  of  Maurice  in  his  campaign  against 
Cliarles  V.  in  1552  effectually  put  an  end  to  Prot- 
estant cooperation.  (2)  To  effect  a  reformation 
in  discipline  or  administration.  This  object  had 
been  one  of  the  causes  calling  forth  the  refor- 
matory councils,  and  had  been  lightly  touched 
upon  by  the  Fifth  Lateran  under  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X.  The  corrupt  administration  of  the  Church 
was  one  of  the  secondary  causes  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Twenty-five  public  sessions  were  held,  but 
nearly  half  of  them  were  spent  in  solemn  formali- 
ties. The  chief  work  was  done  in  committees  or 
congregations.  The  entire  management  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  papal  l^ates.  The  court  of  Rome, 
by  diplomacy  and  intrigue,  outwitted  all  the  liberal 


elements.  The  council  abolished  some  crying 
abuses,  and  introduced  or  recommended  disciplin- 
ary reforms  affecting  the  sale  of  indulgences,  the 
morals  of  convents,  ^e  education  of  the  clergy,  the 
non-residence  of  bishops,  and  the  careless  fulmina- 
tion  of  censures,  and  forbade  the  duel.  These  de- 
liverances had  a  salutary  influence  on  the  church. 
But  in  regard  to  the  department  of  doctrine,  al- 
though liberal  evangelical  sentiments  were  uttered 
by  some  of  the  ablest  members  in  favor  of  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  justificatacHi 
by  faith,  no  concession  whatever  was  made  to 
Protestantism.  The  doctrinal  decisions  of  the 
council  are  divided  into  decrees  (decreta),  which 
contain  the  positive  statement  of  the  Roman  dog- 
mas, and  into  short  canons  (canones),  which  con- 
demn the  dissenting  Protestant  views  with  the  con- 
cluding "anathema  sit.**  They  are  stated  with 
great  clearness,  precision,  and  wisdom.  The  decree 
on  justification  betrays  special  ability  and  theo- 
logical circimispection.  The  Protestant  doctrines, 
however,  are  almost  always  exhibited  in  an  exag- 
gerated form,  and  mixed  up  with  real  heresies, 
which  Protestants  condemn  as  emphatically  as  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

The  doctrinal  acts  are  as  follows:  after  reaffirm- 
ing the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (third  ses- 
sion), the  decree  was  passed  (fourth  session)  placing 
the  Apocrypha  on  a  par  with  the  other  books  of 
the  canon   and   coordinating   church 
3.  The      tradition  with  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule 
Canons  and  of  faith.    The  Vulgate  translation  was 

Decrees,  affirmed  to  be  authoritative  for  the 
text  of  Scripture.  Justification  (sixth 
session)  was  declared  to  be  offered  upon  the  basis 
of  faith  and  good  works  as  opposed  to  the  Protes- 
tant doctrine  of  faith  alone,  and  faith  was  treated 
as  a  progressive  work.  The  sacramental  character 
of  the  seven  sacraments  was  afi^rmed  and  the 
eucharist  pronounced  a  veritable  propitiatory  sac- 
rifice as  well  as  a  sacrament,  in  which  the  bread 
and  wine  were  converted  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  (thirteenth  and  twenty-second  sessions). 
It  is  to  be  offered  for  dead  and  living  alike  and  in 
giving  to  the  apostles  the  command  ''  do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me,"  Christ  conferred  upon  them 
a  sacerdotal  power.  The  practise  of  withholding 
the  cup  from  the  laity  was  confirmed  (twenty-first 
session)  as  one  which  the  Church  had  commanded 
from  of  old  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons;  yet  in 
certain  cases  the  pope  was  made  the  supreme  arbi- 
ter as  to  whether  the  rule  should  be  strictly  main- 
tained. Ordination  (twenty-third  session)  was 
given  an  indelible  character.  The  priesthood  of 
the  New  Testament  takes  the  place  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood.  To  the  performance  of  its  functions, 
the  consent  of  the  people  is  not  necessary.  In  the 
decrees  on  marriage  (twenty-fourth  session)  the 
excellence  of  the  celibate  state  was  reaffirmed,  con- 
cubinage condemned,  and  the  validity  of  marriage 
made  dependent  upon  its  being  performed  before 
a  priest  and  two  witnesses.  In  the  case  of  a 
divorce  the  right  of  the  iimocent  party  to  many 
again  is  denied  so  long  as  the  gidlty  party 
is  alive,  even  though  the  other  have  committed 
adultery.     In  the  twenty-fifth   and  last  session. 
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the  doctrines  of  purgatory,  the  invocation  of 
adnts,  and  the  worship  of  relics  are  reaffirmed, 
as  also  the  efficacy  of  indulgences  as  dispensed 
by  the  Church  according  to  the  power  given 
her,  but  with  some  cautionary  recommendations. 
The  council  appointed,  1562  (eighteenth  session), 
a  commission  to  prepare  a  list  of  forbidden  books 
(Index  Ubrorum  prokibUorum),  but  it  later  left  the 
matter  to  the  action  of  the  pope.  The  preparation 
of  a  catechism  and  revised  editions  of  the  Breviary 
and  Missal  were  also  left  to  the  pope. 

On  adjourning,  the  s3mod  begged  the  supreme 
pontiff  to  ratify  all  its  decrees  and  definitions.  This 
petition  was  complied  with  by  Pius  IV.,  Jan.  26, 
1564,  in  a  bull  which  enjoins  strict  obedience  upon 
all  Roman  Catholics,  and  forbids,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  all  unauthorized  interpretation, 
nserving  this  to  the  pope  alone,  and  threatening 
the  disobedient  with  "  the  indignation  of  Almighty 
God  and  of  his  blessed  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul." 
Fhu  appointed  a  commission  of  cardinals  to  assist 
him  m  interpreting  and  enforcing  the  decrees.  The 
Index  Ubrorum  prokibUorum  was  aimounced  1564, 
and  the  following  books  were  issued  with  the  papal 
imprimatur:  the  Profession  of  the  Tridentine 
Faith  and  the  Tridentine  Catechism  (1566),  the 
Breviary  (1568),  the  Missal  (1570),  and  the  Vul- 
gate (1500,  and  then  1592).  The  decrees  of  the 
comidl  were  acknowledged  in  Italy,  Portugal,  Po- 
land, and  by  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  Ger- 
many at  the  diet  of  1566.  Philip  II.  accepted  them 
for  Spain,  Netherland,  and  Sicily  so  far  as  they  did 
not  iiofringe  on  the  royal  prerogative.  In  France 
they  were  officially  recognized  by  the  king  only  in 
thdr  doctrinal  parts.  The  disciplinary  sections  re- 
ceived official  recognition  at  provincial  synods  and 
were  enforced  by  the  bishops.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  it  into  England.  Pius  IV.  sent 
the  decrees  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  with  a  letter 
dated  June  13,  1564,  requesting  her  to  publish  them 
in  Scotland;  but  she  dared  not  do  it  in  the  face  of 
John  Knox  and  the  Reformation. 

The  canons  and  decrees  of  the  council  have  been 
published  very  often  and  in  many  languages  (for  a 
Iwge  list  consult  British  Museum  Cataloguej  under 
"  Trent,  CouncU  of  ").    The  first  issue 
4-  Ptthlica-  was  by  P.  Manutius  (Rome,    1564). 
tbn  of     The  best  Latin  editions  are  by  J.  Le 
Documents.  Plat    (Antwerp,    1779),    and    by    F. 
Schulte  and  A.  L.  Richter  (Leipsic, 
1853).   Other  good  editions  are  in  vol.  vii.  of  the 
Ada  et  decreta  conciliorum  recentiorum.     CoUectio 
Lacenm  (7  vols.,  Freiburg,  1870-90),  reissued  as 
an  independent  volume  (1892);   Concilium  Triden- 
Hnum:  Diariorumf  adorum,  epistularumj  .  .  .  col- 
lecUo,  ed.  S.  Merkle  (4  vols.,  Freiburg,  1901  sqq.; 
only  vols,  i.-iv.  have  as  yet  appeared) ;  not  to  over- 
iook  Mansi,  Concilia,  xxxv.  345  sqq.     Note  also 
Mirbt,  Queifen,  2d  ed,  pp.  202-255.     The  best  Eng- 
lish edition  is    by  J.  Waterworth  (London,  1848; 
With  Essays  on  the  External  and  Internal  History  of 
the  Council).     The  original  acts  and  debates  of  the 
council,  as  prepared  by  its  general  secretary.  Bishop 
Angelo  Massarelli,  in  six  large  folio  volumes,  are 
deposited  in  the   Vatican  library,  and  remained 
there  unpublished  for  more  than  300  years,  and 


were  brought  to  light,  though  only  in  part,  by 
Augustin  Theiner,  priest  of  the  oratory  (d.  1874), 
in  Acta  genuina  sancti  et  oecumenici  ConcUii  Tri- 
dentini  nunc  primum  integre  edita  (2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1874).  Most  of  the  official  docimients  and  private 
reports,  however,  which  bear  upon  the  council, 
were  made  known  in  the  sixteenth  centtuy  and 
since.  The  most  complete  collection  of  them  is 
that  of  J.  Le  Plat,  Monumentorum  ad  historiam  Conn 
dlii  TridenHni  collectio  (7  vols.,  Louvain,  1781-87). 
New  materials  were  brought  to  light  by  J.  Mend- 
ham,  Memoirs  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (London, 
1834r-36),  from  the  manuscript  history  of  Cardinal 
Paleotto;  more  recently  by  T.  Sickel,  ActenstHche 
au8  dsterreichischen  Archiven  (Vieima,  1872) ;  by  J. 
J.  I.  von  Dollinger  {Ungedruckte  Berichte  und  Tage- 
bUcher  zur  Geschichte  des  ConcUii  von  Trient  (2  parts, 
Nordlingen,  1876) ;  and  A.  von  Druffel,  Monumenta 
Tridentina  (Munich,  1884-97).  See  also  Triden- 
tine Profession  of  Faith. 

(P.  SCHAFFf.)   D.  S.  SCHAFF. 

Biblzographt:  Fundamental  for  the  histoiy  of  the  oouncfl 
are  the  accounts  by  two  Roman  Catholics  of  very  differ- 
ent spirit:  (1)  that  of  the  liberal  Fra  Paolo  [Pietro]  Sarpi 
of  Venice,  iatoria  dd  Coneilio  Tridentino,  London,  1619, 
often  republished,  e.g.,  4  vols..  Florence,  1858,  best  ed. 
by  P.  F.  Le  Courayer,  3  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1751,  in  French, 
2  vols.,  London,  1736.  Eng.  transl.  of  the  original  by  Sir 
N.  Brent,  London.  1619,  and  another,  1676,  Qenn.  work- 
ing over  of  the  matter  by  D.  J.  T.  L.  Dans,  Jena,  1846; 
(2)  that  of  Cardinal  Sforsa  Pallavicino,  Iatoria  del  Con- 
eilio di  TrentOt  2  vols..  Rome,  1656-57,  issued  also  Rome, 
1665,  Milan,  1717,  Lat.  transl.  by  J.  B.  Giattino,  3  parts. 
Antwerp.  1670,  Fr.  transl.,  3  vols.,  Montrouge.  1844-45 
(for  criticism  of  these  cf.  Ranke,  Popea,  iiL  46--79;  and 
J.  N.  Brischar,  BeurtheUung  der  Controveraen  Scurpt'a  und 
Pallavieini'a  in  der  GeachiehU  dea  Trienter  ConcUa,  Ttt- 
bingen,    1844).    Further   accounts    or    discussions    are: 

C.  A.  Salig,  Hiat,  dea  tridentiniachen  Conciliuma,  3  vols., 
Halle,  1741-45  (Protestant);  I.  H.  Wessenberg,  Die 
groaaen  Kirchenveraammluno  dea  16.  und  16.  Jcthrhunderten, 
Constance,  1840  (Roman  Catholic);  L.  F.  Bungener, 
Hiat.  du  eondle  de  TrerUe,  2  vols..  Paris,  1847,  Eng. 
transl.,  2d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1853,  New  York,  1855  (Prot- 
estant); T.  A.  Buckley,  Hiat.  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
London,  1852;  idem.  The  Canona  and  Decreea  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trentf  xoith  a  Supplement,  corUaining  the  Condemna- 
tion of  the  Early  Reformera,  and  other  MaUerat  ib.  1851 
(Protestant);  W.  C.  Brownlee,  Doctrinal  Decreea  and 
Canona  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  vnth  Preface  and  Notea, 
New  York,  1857  (Roman  Catholic) ;  E.  B.  Pusey,  Eireni- 
con^ Oxford,  1865  (Protestant);  W.  Arthur,  The  Pope, 
the  Kinga,  and  the  People,  2  vols..  London.  1877  (one 
of  the  best);  J.  C.  L.  Ciieseler,  Text-Book  of  Church 
Hiatory,  ed.  H.  B.  Smith,  v.  21-58,  New  York,  1880 
(excellent  sketch);  C.  Dejob,  De  V influence  du  eondle 
de  Trente  aur  la  littSrature  et  lea  beaux-arta,  Paris,  1884; 

D.  Laines,  Diaputationea  Tridentince,  2  vols.,  Innsbruck, 
1886  (Roman  Catholic);  T.  R.  Evans,  Council  of  Trent, 
London,  1888  (Protestant  polemic) ;  R.  F.  Littledale,  Hiat. 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  London,  1888  (Protestant) ;  J.  A. 
Froude,  Lecturea  on  the  Council  of  Trent,  London* 
1896  (posthumous;  Protestant,  brilliant  but  partisan, 
and  as  issued  in  unre vised  shape  unreliable);  G.  Wolf, 
Deutache  OeachicfUe  im  ZeitaUer  der  Oegenreformation,  Ber- 
lin, 1899;  A.  R.  Peimington,  Counter-Reformation  in 
Europe,  London,  1901;  J.  G.  Mayer,  Daa  Koruil  von  Trent 
und  die  Oegenreformation  in  der  Schweiz,  2  vols.,  Stans, 
1900-01;  J.  Susta,  Die  rOmiache  Curie  und  daa  Condi  von 
Trient,  Vienna,  1904;  Cambridge  Modem  Hiatory,  vol. 
iii.  passim.  New  York,  1905;  R.  Mumm,  Die  Polemik  dea 
Martin  Chemnitz  gegen  daa  Konzil  von  Trient,  Leipsic, 
1905;  J.  HergenrSther,  Handbuch  der  allgemdnen  Kirchen- 
geachichte,  ed.  J.  P.  Kirsch,  Freiburg,  1909  (Roman 
Catholic);  J.  Hesner,  Die  Entatehungageachichte  dea  Trienter 
RechtferOgungaddcretea,  Paderbom,  1909;  L.  Carcereri, 
n  Condlio  di  Trento,  Bologna.  1910;  Die  rdmiache  Kwie 
und  daa  Kondl  von  Trient  unter  Piua  IV.,  Vienna.  1911} 
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Raoke,  Fopti,  i.  100-267:  BdkaB,  Crttdi.  i.  90-100,  ii. 
T7-2I0.  DiHuniona  ue  to  be  [ouod  also  id  Ibe  works 
OD  the  bistory  of  doctriDfl  by  HiLniAfk,  vols,  iv.-vll^ 
pualni:  F.  Loofa,  pp.  ae4-«7fl,  BiiUe.  ISOS;  R.  Seeben. 
ii.  422-440,  LeipBJc,  ISS5-S8:  uid  J.  Schwuie.  Fniburg, 

TRESPASS  OFFEKIHG.     See  Sacriiticb. 

TRES5LER,  VICTOR  GEOBGG  ADGUSTinE: 
Lutheran;  b.  Somerfield,  Pa.,  Apr.  10,  1866.  He 
vas  oduoated  at  PcnnBylvonia  College,  Gettysburg, 
Pft.  (B.A.,  1886),  McCormick  Thcologieal  Seminary 
(1891),  and  the  University  of  Leipaie  (Ph.D.,  1900). 
He  was  ordained  to  the  Lutheran  miniatry  in  1892, 
and  wae  paslor  of  Grace  Lutheran  Church,  San 
Job£,  Col.,  from  1891  to  1898,  besides  being  lecturer 
in  history  in  San  Jos£  Academy  in  1896-08  and 
president  of  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  California  in 
1896-97.  He  was  dean  and  professor  of  philosophy 
in  Ansgar  College,  Hutchinson,  Hinn.,  in  1901-02, 
and  profeaaor  of  Greek  in  Wittenberg  CoU^e, 
Springfield,  O.,  in  1903-05,  and  since  1905  has  been 
professor  of  New-Testament  philology  and  criti- 
ciam  in  Hamma  Divinity  School,  Springfield.  He 
is  the  author  of  The  Political  Revolution  under 
Elizabeth  (1901), 

TREVES,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF:  Probably  the 
oldest  German  diocese.  Christianity  aeema  to  have 
been  established  in  the  ancient  Gallic  city  of  the 
same  name  as  early  as  the  second  century,  though 
it  nas  not  imtil  the  reign  of  Conatantine  that  the 
faith  made  rapid  progress.  [Tradition  reports,  how- 
ever, that  Euchariua,  Valerius,  and  Matemua  were 
sent  by  Peter  the  Apoatle  to  preach  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine,  and  that  Euchariua  was  the  first 
bishop  of  Treves,  occupying  the  episcopal  chair  for 
twenty-five  years.]  In  the  fifth  century  the  Roman 
hall  of  justice  at  Treves  was  transformed  into  the 
church  now  preserved  in  the  cathedral,  though  it 
was  not  until  the  end  of  the  Roman  period,  late  in 
the  fifth  century,  that  the  city  became  predomi- 
nantly Christian.  The  origin  of  the  diocese  is  lost 
in  obscurity,  for  the  reputed  disciples  of  Peter, 
namely,  Euchariiis,  Valerius,  and  Matemus,  are 
B  of  legend.     The  first  certain  bishop  was 


Agroetius,  who  attended  the  Synod  of  Arlea  in  314, 
His  Buccessora,  Moximinus  and  Paulinus,  aided 
Athanasius  against  the  Arians,  though  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  they  were  metropolitans.  The  cap- 
tare  of  Treves  by  the  Franks,  who  soon  became 
Christianized,  made  no  interruptioD  in  the  episcopal 
line,  for  at  the  very  time  of  the  struggle  Bishop 
Jamblichus  (c.  457)  is  mentioned,  and  his  succes- 
sors,  Nicetius  (after  527),  Magnericua  (570-596), 
and  others  were  of  metropolitan  rank.  This  dignity, 
however,  w*as  lost  during  the  confusion  toward  tbo 
close  of  the  Merovingian  period,  but  was  restored 
by  Charlemagne  before  8H,  and  retained  until 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  dio- 
cese comprised  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mosel,  from  the  present  boundary  with  Prussia  and 
Lorraine  to  the  entrance  of  the  river  into  the  Rhine, 
and,  across  the  Rhine,  a  small  strip  of  land  on  both 
banks  of  the  Lahn  to  a  point  above  WetElar.  Metx, 
Toul,  and  Verdun  were  suffragan  bishoprics. 

(A.  Haock.) 
BnuoaBATBT:  Sooreea  are:  J.  If.  von  Hontbeim,  Bvtma 
Trvpxrmti-um  iitp^?malum.  3  voli..  Augiburg,  1750;  idem. 
PrBdromw  fiutnria  TTenrrrtiU.  2  voU.,  ib.  1767;  Coda 
diplamaticui  Rheno-MaaMmut.  ed.  W.  GOathBT,  5  vola.. 
Cob!ea>.  1822-36;  VrkundmbHch  iw  Ofchichta  dtr  .  .  . 
mUlrlrlieinuelim  Tfrrilsrien.  ed.  H.  Beyer  and  oUien.  3 
vol*.,  ib.  1800-74:  MGH.  Die.,  ■  <I872>:  Diplomala  rc 
ffum  d  impfraitTrumOBnnania,Z  vola..  Hanover.  1S79-1903; 
F.  X.  Kraiu,  Dit  chritUidun  Intchnfttn  dor  Rhnnlani* 
2  parts,  DOS.  7S-2&5,  FnibuiB,  ISBO;  OcOa  Tnrinmn, 
in  liOH,  Script.,  vui  <184a).  Ill  »qq..  Jiiiv  (1879).  3«8 
■qQ..  and  Stria  anhiej/itatjicrun  TTtverennttm.  in  the 
■ame,  xiii  (13SI},  208  iqq.;  A.  Obn.  RvMrn  da  En- 
bixJfilm  von  Tria,  2  vols..  Tnvn.  18£9-ai.  Consull 
furtbFi:  J.  Marx,  Oachichtt  da  Bnttiftt  Tritr,  G  rola., 
Tn>v«,  1858-84;  J.  Weglar.  Richard  von  OrriSoKlav. 
BrtbiKhaS  und  Xur/llrX  »n  Tritr,  XSll-SI.  ib.  IHSI; 
F.  Ferdinaad.  CuiM  von  Falkautan  aU  BrtbitrAa/  nm 
Trirr,  IS77.  Paderboni.  I8SS;  5.  Beiasel.  GachiciOi  d» 
Trum-  KinJitn.  Trev«.  1887;  P.  de  Lonaii.  Beitiagt 
lar  GachichU  dtr  Pfarrrim  dir  Di'iiae  THer.  2  vols.,  ib. 
1887:  K.  Schorn,  EiPia  •acta.  2  vols..  Bonn.  1887-88; 
H.  V.  Sauerlaiid.  Tnertr  GrMhichUQveUen  da  SI.  Jalir- 
hundcrti.  Treves.  18SQ;  J.  Uobr.  Die  Hiiiiarn  dtr  Diotac 
Trirr.  ib.  1892;  E.  Vogt.  Die  Rcicli^poliM  dtt  Rnbixluifa 
Balduin  von  Tritr  in  dm  Jahrm  IMS-a.i.  Cotba,  1901; 
and  Uw  KD  of  Sottberg,  Friedrioh,  and  H&uclc 

TREVES,  HOLY  COAT  OF.    See  HoLt  Coat. 


TRIBAL  AKD  CULTIC  MTSTERIES. 


I.  Tribal  MrrtwiM. 
Defimtioiu  <t  I). 
Basal  Faoton  (I  2). 
DcvelapmeoU  of  Tribal  SodMici  (|  3). 
Social  Character  (|  4). 
UsKical  Fmteniities  (t  G). 
The  "  Men's  House  "  (1  6). 
Methods  of  Initialion  ((7). 
Educational  Value  (|  8). 
Influence  on  Social  Devel 


tl.  Cultic  Uysteriu. 
I.  The  Eleuiinia. 

Qmk  Religious  BackgiouDd  (f  1). 
Oiisin  ol  the  Eleusinia  [)  2>. 
Eatimales  of  the  Eleusinia  ((3). 
The  Kore  Myth  (i  4). 
loser  Mysteries  (I  G). 
QreatcT    Mysteries:      Initial    Cam- 
moniea  (1  fl). 


I.  Tribal  Mysteries;     A    mystery  ie  defined  by 

Hiss  Jane  Ellen  Harrison  {ProUgomena  to  the  Study 

oj  Greek  Rdigitm.  p.  151,  2d  ed,,  Cambridge,  1908) 

as  "  a  rite  in  which  certain  tacra  are  exhibited 

which  can  not  be  safely  seen  by  the 

I.  Defi-     worshiper  till  he  has  undergone  cer- 

nlticnu.     tain  purifications."     This  holds  true 

both  for  tribal  and  cultic  mysteries. 

Primitive  peoples  restrain  non-initiates  from  sight 

o(  tacra  for  the  reasons  that  wicb  sight  is  a  breach 


Proper  (171. 

EaBBQliab  and  Saiara  (t  8). 
Offidals  (i  9). 
SicniBcBUM  (|  10). 
2,  Dionysiac-Orphio  Mysteries. 

Cbacscter  of  Dion^siaa  Celebntjon 

Ct  U. 
Bignificancc  of  On>beua  (J  3). 
Oiphic  Teaching  (|  3). 
Summary  (|  4). 

of  taboo  which  (they  suppose)  would  bring  evil  on 
the  tribe,  and  punish  sut^  breach  in  order  to  ex- 
purgate the  crime  and  relieve  the  tribe  of  the  onus 
of  guilt  and  the  evil  consequences  aupposBd  to  re- 
sult from  the  transgression.  By  tribal  myst^nes 
are  meant  those  ritee  of  initiation  of  boys  (and  in 
some  regions  of  girls)  at  the  time  of  reaching  man. 
hood  (or  w*omanhood)  into  the  rights  of  adult- 
ship  as  conceived  by  the  tribe,  together  wiUi  the 
later  developments,  coming  with  advance  in  dvil- 
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isation,  into  tribal  and  magicAl  fraternities.  By 
cultic  mysteries  are  meant  the  more  advanced  or- 
ganizations which  found  place,  e.g.,  in  Greece  and 
the  Roman  Empire  and  are  best  exemplified  by 
the  Eleusinian,  Dionysiac  (Bacchic),  and  Orphic 
celebrations.  The  reason  for  treating  these  to- 
gether will  be  found  from  the  discussion  which  follows 
to  rest  upon  an  actual  genetic  relationship  and  upon 
a  real  resemblance  in  aim,  allowance  being  made  for 
the  difference  in  the  grade  of  culture  reached.  The 
reason  for  discussing  the  subject  at  all  is  its  fun- 
damental importance  not  only  in  religion  but  in 
society,  these  institutions  having  had  much  to  do 
with  molding  the  social,  ethical,  and  religious  life  of 
the  peoples  among  which  they  have  existed. 

The  two  bases  in  nature  of  the  institution  here 
called  tribal  mysteries  are  (1)  the  ineffaceable  dis- 
tinction of  sex,  the  female  being  almost  universally 
regarded  in  primitive  society  as  the 
3.  Basal    inferior  and  therefore  limited  in  nat- 
Pactors.    tural  privileges;   and  (2)  the  distinc- 
tion, effaceable  by  age,  of  the  boy 
from  the  man,  the  former  being  classed  in  society 
with  the  women.    Initiation  marks  the  formal  sep- 
aration of  the  boy  from  social  classification  with 
women  and  from  tutelage  by  them,  together  with 
release  from  the  disabilities  which  that  classifica- 
tion iTnpn<y«  and  the  assumption  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  manhood,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  taking  of 
the  first  steps  toward  that  assumption.    But  among 
primitive  peoples  in  probably  most  cases  the  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  boy  not  being  regaled 
ss  erased  by  age  alone,  ceremonial  must  come  to  the 
aid  of  nature.     An  unitiated  male,  even  though 
aged,  is  classed  with  the  women  and  rests  under 
their  tribal  disabilities  (A.  W.  Howitt,  Native  Tnbea 
9f  SauthrEastem  Australia,  p.  530,  London,  1904). 
It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  primitive  logic  that 
the  ceremonial  should  have  the  two  characteristics 
of  secrecy  and  an  ordeal.    The  change  from  boy- 
hood to  manhood  involves  the  power  to  procreate, 
and  before  the  mystery  of  new  life  the  savage 
stands  in  awe.    It  is  in  h£s  mind  related  with  the 
power  of  spirits,  therefore  within  the  realm  of  re- 
ligion; the  favor  of  these  spirits  and  the  successful 
use  of  the  powers  of  manhood  depend  upon  a  cer- 
tain correctness  of  procedure,  hence  it  comes  with- 
in the  domain  also  of  primitive  magic.    In  both  of 
these  regions  there  rule  the  ideas  which  under  the 
Homans  came  to  be  expressed  as  sacra  and  profanay 
involving  the  participation  in  certain  rites  by  defi- 
nite classes  and  the  exclusion  from  them  of  other 
classes.    Because  of  the  assumed  inferiority  of  the 
women,  on  account  of  their  natural  disabilities  as 
conceived  by  primitive  logic,  they  and  all  who 
were  classed  with  them  could  not  participate  in  or 
even  witness  the  ceremonial  which  began  the  trans- 
fonnation  of  the  boy  into  the  man.  The  adult  males 
aione  were  possessed  of  knowledge  of  the  means  by 
which  aspirants  to  adult  male  rights  could  attain 
those  rights,  or,  to  express  the  idea  in  other  words, 
couid  become  members  of  the  tribe  in  full  standing, 
sharing  by  favor  of  the  spirits  in  its  government 
and  in  such  duties  as  fell  to  the  men.    Hence  it  was 
the  initiated  adult  males  and  the  candidates  alone 
who  might  be  present  either  to  participate  in  or  to 


witness  the  initiation,  and  in  many  cases  only  the 
elders,  those  retired  from  such  services  as  fighting 
and  the  like,  conducted  the  ceremonies.  Further, 
because  the  initiation  marked  the  admission  of  the 
candidate  to  manhood  with  its  responsibilities,  the 
rites  most  often  assumed  the  character  of  an  ordeal 
which  aimed  to  test  his  qualifications  for  the  rank 
to  which  he  aspired.  Once  more,  because  the  suc- 
cessful passing  of  the  ordeal  involved  ultimate 
eligibility  to  marriage,  rites  were  performed  look- 
ing to  the  married  state,  such  as  Qrcimicision 
(q.v.)  and  sometimes  subincision. 

It  follows  directly  from  the  foregoing  that  the 

tribe  divides  into  two  broad  sections,  the  initiated 

(males)  and  the  women  and  non-initi- 

3.  Develop-  ates.     The  former  constitute  what  is 

mentsof  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  secret 
Tribal      society.     Secrecy   is   enforced    by   a 

Societies,  series  of  taboos,  the  breach  of  which 
involves  severe  penalties.  Thus  over 
a  wide  area  including  Australia  the  sight  of  a  bull- 
roarer  'I'  by  a  woman  subjects  her  to  death.  The 
matter  which  is  kept  secret  varies  with  the  tribe, 
but  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  the  rites 
of  initiation  and  the  methods  of  performing  them, 
including  the  masks,  disguises  of  the  performers, 
the  dances,  and  the  songs  which  constitute  part  of 
the  ceremonies,  as  well  as  the  traditional  signifi- 
cance of  them  all.  The  broad  division  of  tribal 
members  into  two  classes  gives  place  as  social  order 
advances  into  a  more  complex  system  which  works 
out  in  three  ways:  (1)  It  may  split  up  into  socie- 
ties in  which  there  are  various  degrees  with  admis- 
sion from  one  to  another  and  rising  in  importance 
and  prestige.  The  basal  distinction  here  is  age; 
but  the  number  of  degrees  or  other  distinguishing 
characteristics  varies  with  the  tribe  or  people. 
The  influence  of  the  individual  in  the  tribe  gen- 
erally depends  upon  his  advancement  through 
and  status  in  the  various  grades.  (2)  On  the  other 
hand,  the  society  may  become  intertribal,  like  the 
totem  gens,  and  the  occasion  of  initiation,  often 
becoming  stated,  is  an  affair  not  of  a  single  tribe 
alone,  but  of  the  initiates  and  candidates  of  the 
several  tribes  thus  affiliated.  The  effect  of  this  in 
the  direction  of  social  development  will  be  seen  at 
once.  It  is  wholly  natural  that  at  such  assemblages 
intertribal  matters  be  discussed,  occasions  of  dis- 
pute be  talked  over,  and  that  causes  that  might 
lead  to  war,  to  say  nothing  of  individual  differences, 
may  be  so  considered  as  to  lead  to  complete  paci- 
fication. At  such  times  an  intertribal  peace  pre- 
vails under  penalty  of  death  for  its  breach.  The 
immediate  consequences  arc  a  decided  advance  in 
social  structure  and  ethical  well-being.  (3)  The 
third  method  of  development  is  into  what  may  be 
described  as  the  magical  fraternity,  the  total  re- 

*  A  bull-roarer  is  a  piece  of  wood  carved  in  the  shape  of 
an  elongated  rhomboid  or  modification  of  that  form,  at- 
tached by  one  end  to  a  string,  and  swung  rapidly  around 
the  head  by  the  string,  producing  a  peculiar  and  very  pene- 
trating sound.  It  was  used  by  the  Greeks  and  by  them 
called  a  rhomboa.  The  sound  made  by  this  instrument  is 
often  the  signal  that  puberty  rites  are  being  or  are  about  to 
be  celebrated  and  that  the  profane  are  to  remain  at  a  dis- 
tance and  out  of  sight.  The  exhibition  of  the  instrument  is 
usually  an  invitation  or  a  command  to  attend  the  ceremonies. 
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suits  of  which  are  often  the  reverse  of  good  in  their 
effects  upon  the  social  oiganization. 

The  initiations  being  of  moment  to  the  tribe,  they 

are  celebrated  as  occasions  of  festivity  which  appeal 

to  every  initiated  member.    The  materials  for  the 

festivities  are  provided  in  part  by  the 

4.  Social  fathers  of  the  candidates,  in  part  by 
Character,  the  tribe  at  large.  As  culture  advances, 
the  niunber  of  the  initiated  comes  to 
be  less  than  all  the  males  of  the  tribe.  In  the  case 
where  centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
chief  has  not  developed,  where  the  government  is 
rather  by  elders,  the  ideal  fostered  by  the  mysteries 
is  strongly  that  of  fidelity  to  the  tribe  as  repre- 
sented by  the  elders,  who  conduct  the  ceremonies 
in  the  presence  of  the  initiates.  Where  centraliza- 
tion has  occurred,  a  less  democratic  organization 
may  arise,  various  secret  societies  may  form,  more 
or  less  limited  in  membership  and  with  different 
demands  for  qualification  on  the  part  of  aspirants 
to  membership.  In  these  cases  the  ceremonies  may 
grow  in  complexity  and  impressiveness,  and  the 
religious  element  is  often  more  stressed,  so  that 
these  become  largely  the  guardian  of  religion.  In 
such  a  situation  puberty  ceremonies  become  more 
curtailed  and  do  not  carry  with  them  membership 
in  the  societies.  These  more  aristocratio  organiza- 
tions involve  not  universal  obligation,  as  do  the 
most  primitive  type,  but  special  privilege,  the  ob- 
taining of  which  requires  not  only  the  suffrage  of 
members,  but  also  no  slight  expenditure,  which  in 
turn  secures  such  a  degree  of  consideration  in  the 
tribe  as  seems  quite  commensurate  with  the  difii- 
culty  and  expense  attendant.  The  performance  of 
the  rites  still  required  at  puberty  devolves  upon  the 
higher  grades  in  the  societies,  each  of  which  grades 
has  its  own  ceremony  of  initiation  possibly  per- 
formed at  considerable  intervals.  Entrance  into 
these,  therefore,  becomes  a  desideratum  to  the  am- 
bitious. Where  this  stage  of  civilization  is  reached, 
the  separation  of  the  boy  from  his  parents  may 
take  place  at  as  early  an  age  as  five  years,  and  the 
course  of  instruction  and  service  to  the  tribe  may 
last  till  he  is  forty  or  till  his  father  dies  and  he  en- 
ters upon  his  inheritance.  In  the  tribal  societies 
the  simplicity  and  naivete  of  primitive  faith  dies, 
and  self-seeking  enters  in  with  an  almost  inevitable 
duplicity  and  deceit,  advancing  to  extortion  and 
governing  by  oppression  and  even  murder,  as  in 
the  interior  of  Africa.  In  cases  not  a  few  the  tribal 
society  becomes  a  means  of  perpetuating  the  power 
of  the  elders  and  of  securing  for  them  an  easy  sup- 
port in  their  old  age.  Necessarily,  the  conditions 
described  in  Uie  preceding  paragraphs  tend  to 
die  out  with  progress  in  culture,  the  mysteries  may 
come  to  be  no  secret,  and  the  proscribed  classes 
may  obtain  admission  at  any  rate  as  witnesses. 
Among  the  North  American  Indians,  who  are  in  this 
stage,  the  institution  of  initiation  has  as  its  cen- 
tral feature  the  lonely  puberty  watch  of  the  candi- 
date, who  under  the  stress  of  fasting  and  mental 
effort  dreams  of  an  animal  or  spirit  which  thus 
becomes  his  guardian  genius.  Still,  the  fraternities 
which  are  associated  with  this  stage  evidently  often 
perpetuate  the  principal  religious  beliefs  and  cere- 
momee  of  earlier  conditioDS. 


With  the  belief  in  the  virtue  of  magic  invaiiaUe 
among  primitive  peoples,  it  is  not  strange  thst 

magical  fraternities  should  form  about 

5.  Magical  the  rites  of  initiation,  and  that  the 

Fraternities,  ceremonies  should  not  seldom  oome 

to  have  association  with  the  purpoee 
of  seciuing  success  in  hunting  and  agriculture. 
One  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  initiation  is  co^ 
rectness  of  one's  status  with  respect  to  marriage 
(and  therefore  the  obtaining  of  progeny).  In  primi- 
tive logic  the  step  from  this  end  to  consideration 
of  the  means  of  living  is  a  short  one.  Mimetic 
magic  is  resorted  to  for  success  in  various  under- 
takings, as  in  the  buffalo  dance  of  the  Indians  (G. 
Catlin,  Report  of  Smithsonian  Institution  for  18SS, 
ii.  309-311,  Washington,  1886).  And  as  deceased 
ancestors  are  supposed  to  have  power  for  good  or 
ill  in  the  directions  of  increase  of  progeny  and  of 
the  fruits  of  the  chase  and  of  toil,  it  is  not  strange 
that  societies  form  around  the  cult  of  ancestors. 
In  many  societies  the  dead  are  regarded  as  mem- 
bers still  active  though  unseen.  Such  organizatioDS, 
in  this  way  bound  to  the  past  yet  actively  inter- 
ested in  present  welfare,  become  repositories  <^ 
tradition,  creators  of  secret  ritual,  and  protectors 
of  such  rude  poetic  art  as  exists  under  such  condi- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  they  may  and  do  de- 
generate and  become  the  centers  of  orgies  and 
practises  too  horrible  to  describe,  especially  in 
Africa,  where  the  worst  results  of  this  species  of 
domination  are  found.  In  short,  the  phenomena 
attending  the  initiation  into  the  mysteries  among 
primitives  illustrate  both  the  noblest  and  the 
meanest  qualities  of  humanity.  They  have  con- 
tributed both  to  the  uplift  and  to  the  degeneration 
of  peoples,  and  exhibit  the  lofty  and  worthy  aspirar 
tions  of  man  as  well  as  his  most  lamentable  failings. 
In  the  most  primitive  conditions  and  when  tribes 
are  migratory,  no  exact  location  other  than  some 

place  apart  from  the  tribal  camp  is 

6.  The      fixed  for  the  ceremonies.     In  these 

"  Men's     circumstances  it  is  usual  for  the  bache- 

Hoose."    lors  and  boys  to  camp  apart  from  the 

place  where  the  farnilies  are  settled 
for  the  time  being.  The  rites  are  in  a  still  more  re- 
tired location,  guarded  from  intrusion  by  the  noise 
of  the  bull-roarer  or  other  instrument,  the  soimd 
of  which  indicates  that  the  ceremonies  are  in  prog^ 
ress.  Where  settled  habitations  are  the  rule,  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  already  referred  to  has 
brought  about  in  many  communities  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "  men's  house."  This  is  usually  the 
most  conspicuous  structure  in  the  place,  and  ad- 
mission to  it  is  denied  to  the  non-initiates,  or  at 
least  to  those  not  eligible  to  initiation.  There  the 
unrnarried  males  may  live,  or  at  the  most  sleep, 
their  separation  from  the  women  necessitating  nonl 
participation  in  family  life.  This  house  becomes 
the  center  and  locus  of  the  mysteries,  and  as  de- 
velopment proceeds,  societies  and  fraternities  make 
it  their  home.  With  the  multipHcation  of  fraterni- 
ties, there  may  be  several  of  these  houses  in  a  com- 
rnunity .  This  house  serves  the  purpose  also  of  coun- 
cil house,  may  answer  the  uses  of  the  modem  club, 
or  may  even  become  the  center  of  defense  in  case  of 
attack.   Celebrations  take  place  in  or  before  it,  and 
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to  it  news  is  brought  which  is  of  importance  to  the 
tibe.  The  area  where  the  "  men's  house  "  is  known 
to  have  eidsted  within  the  modem  period  is  essen- 
tially conterminous  with  the  regions  inhabited  by 
piimhive  peoples  in  Asia,  Oceanica,  the  New  World, 
and  larely  in  Australia. 

Tnaanwch  as  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
mysteries  is  in  general  the  induction  of  the  pubes- 
cent youth  into  the  rights  and  proper  manner  of 
performing   the  duties  of  manhood, 
7.  Xetfaods  there  is  involved  preparation  for  mar- 
of         liage  in  certain  ways  deemed  neces- 
Initittion.  saiy  by  peoples  in  that  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion.   Tlie  particular  methods  depend 
upon  the  traditions,  usages,  and  ideas  of  the  tribe, 
froup  of  tribes,  or  people.    The  practises  that  pre- 
vail imply  two  salient  ideas:    (1)  the  ordeal,  in- 
volving much  of  severe  pain,  physical  and  mental, 
and  sufTeru^S  that  may  and  sometimes  does  ter- 
minate fatally,  while  successful  passing  of  the  trial 
establishes  the  right  of  the  candidate  to  admission 
to  the  ranks  of  warriors,  or  at  least  to  such  instruc- 
tion as  will  fit  him  for  that  status;   (2)  instruction 
in  the  manner  of  performing  the  duties,  religious 
and  social,  which  tlie  new  position  involves.    Very 
often  the  ordeal  involves  mutilations  which  are 
pennanent,  and  supposedly  may  serve  the  triple 
poipoee  of  marks  that  prove  the  fact  of  initiation 
and  the  right  to  manhood's  privileges,  of  testing 
the  aspirant's  courage  and  power  to  endure  pain 
witbut  complaint  and  even  with  indifference,  and 
in  the  most  common  rite  (that  of  circumcision)  of 
fitting  the  candidate  for  the  duties  of  marriage.    At 
the  time  of  initiation  the  boys  are  taken  from  the 
women  and  girls,  occasionally  asHuming  a  particu- 
lar garb  indicative  of  their  candidate^p.    They 
are  conducted  to  the  men's  encampment  or  men's 
house  (see  above,  §  6) ;  in  some  cases  the  surrender 
d  the  boys  by  the  women  is  the  occasion  of  cere- 
monies that  are  dramatic  and  impressive,  and  em- 
phasize the  new  status  to  which  the  boys  aspire. 
After  their  separation  the  boys  are  instructed  by 
precept  and  often  by  ceremonial,  are  told  that  they 
have  passed  from  childhood  and  its  ways,  and  that 
their  place  is  henceforth  with  the  men,  from  whom 
they  are  to  receive  the  lessons  in  war  or  hunting 
or  other  duties  which  are  to  make  them  worthy 
niembers  of  society.    The  novice  after  initiation  is 
supposed  to  be  a  new  being.    Quite  generally  his 
death  and  resurrection  are  dramatically  represented. 
In  the  light  of  more  developed  institutions  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  ceremonial  is  a  crude  way  of  express- 
ing purification;  the  fundamental  notion  is  not  al- 
together foreign  to  the  Pauline  idea  "  dead  to  sin  " 
(Rom.  vi.  2).    It  is  not  impossible  that  under  hyp- 
notic influence  the  candidate  actually  believes  that 
he  has  died  and  come  again  to  life.    The  women 
either  hold  this  belief  or  feign  it.     The  candidates 
are  daubed  with  filth,  mud,  powder,  or  gypsum,  and 
the  removal  of  this  is  symbolic  of  the  casting  off 
of  that  which  had  separated  them  from  the  full 
measure  of  manhood.    Sometimes  they  are  believed 
to  pass  away  and  to  be  reborn.    Indeed,  it  is  often 
startling  to  find  the  very  arcana  of  Christianity  an- 
ticipated in  the  rites  and  beliefs  and  even  the  words 
of  Australian  or  primitive  American  savages.    The 


period  of  seclusion  varies  from  a  few  days  to  a  year, 
often  on  scanty,  even  repulsive,  rations.  The  fact 
of  the  new  birth  or  resurrection  is  signalized  by  the 
reception  of  a  new  and  (it  may  be)  secret  name 
(this  feature  continues  in  the  cultic  mysteries;  cf. 
also  Rev.  ii.  17  and  often,  for  that  book  lays  great 
emphasis  upon  the  new  name),  and  even  by  ac- 
quiring a  new  and  mystic  language.  The  initiates 
may  pretend  that  they  have  lost  all  their  former 
stock  of  knowledge.  Over  a  large  area,  besides 
the  mutilations  already  named,  depilation,  tattoo- 
ing, painting,  boring  of  nose,  lip,  or  ear,  loss  of  one 
or  more  teeth  (generally  incisors),  scorching  by 
fire,  drinking  of  blood,  or  heavy  floggings  may 
serve  as  accompaniments.  Especially  is  much 
made  of  the  exhibition  of  certain  paraphernalia, 
such  as  the  instruments  of  noise  and  certain  sym- 
bolic articles  which  vary  in  different  surroundings, 
but  may  not  be  spoken  of  in  mixed  company. 

The  instruction  during  the  period  of  seclusion  is 
in  general,  even  among  the  rudest  tribes,  of  a  chai^ 
acter  which  must  astonish  by  its  salutariness  those 
who  suppose  that  with  a  high  grade  of  civilization 
alone  are  developed  the  moralities,  especially  those 

concerning  sex  and  property.     Alto- 

8.  Educa-  gether  outside   of   what  pertains  to 

tional      every-day  necessities  (which  in  this 

Value.      type  of  society  include  besides  the 

ways  of  obtaining  food  by  hunting  and 
fishing,  as  well  as  its  preparation,  also  the  art  and 
methods  of  war),  there  is  the  education  of  the  boys 
in  conduct  toward  women  which  is  not  a  whit  lower 
than  is  involved  by  standards  of  sexual  morality 
in  **  enlightened  "  lands.  By  inculcation  of  sheer 
self-control  a  restraint  upon  indulgence  is  achieved 
which  more  pretentious  grades  of  culture  accom- 
plish only  through  the  seclusion  of  women.  And 
the  task  of  self-control  is  made  the  more  diflScult 
because  of  the  system  of  taboo  and  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  rules  which  complicate  the  ideas 
of  relationship  and  prevent  intermarriage  between 
certain  classes  \^ithin  the  tribe.  So  the  candidate 
receives  instruction  regarding  the  choice  of  a  \Nife 
which  may  legally  be  made,  and  is  charged  to  keep 
strictly  within  those  lines.  He  is  cautioned  against 
promiscuity  and  unchastity  (though  in  a  few  regions 
the  period  of  initiation  is  followed  by  a  sort  of  orgy). 
He  is  taught  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the 
elders,  of  fidelity  to  tribal  obligations,  is  instructed 
in  the  geography  of  the  tribal  possessions  and  the 
necessity  in  the  public  interest  of  remaining  within 
the  tribal  boundaries.  The  qualities  of  truthful- 
ness, justness,  honesty,  generosity,  kindness  to  the 
weak,  filial  regard,  courage,  good  judgment  are  en- 
joined, while  even  the  principle  of  eugenics  from  the 
viewpoint  of  tribal  advantage  is  emphasized.  Fi- 
delity to  the  tribe  is  urged  through  the  impartation 
of  its  history  and  its  relations  with  other  tribes,  and 
the  native  games,  songs,  and  dances  (having  re- 
ligious purport) ;  the  secrets  and  obligations  of  the 
system  of  totems  and  taboos  are  also  communicated. 
Through  the  advice  coming  from  the  elders  around 
the  camp-fire  after  the  daily  labors  are  ended,  the 
admiration  and  regard  of  the  youth  are  won,  the 
feeling  of  brotherhood  is  fostered,  and  a  sobering 
effect  is  produced.    So  pronounced  are  these  effects 
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that  taken  together  they  almost  warrant  the  fic- 
tion of  a  new  birth.  This  course  of  instruction  may 
continue  over  a  considerable  period — among  the 
Masai  of  Africa  until  the  age  of  forty.  And  the 
ceremonial  has  further  value  in  that  it  requires 
legitimate  membership  in  the  tribe,  the  children  of 
illegitimate  intercourse  not  being  eligible.  It  in- 
volves also  a  degree  of  economical  forethought  in 
that  the  parent  must  have  sufficient  property  to 
contribute  to  the  feast  customary  at  the  mysteries. 
Those  who  are  barred  by  disabilities  are  placed  in 
BO  inferior  a  position  that  the  effects  can  hardly  be 
appreciated  by  more  advanced  peoples.  Loyalty 
to  the  elders  and  fellow  tribesmen  and  self-interest 
combine  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  mysteries  and 
the  preservation  of  their  secrets,  while  a  useful 
tribal  solidarity  is  not  the  least  of  the  benefits. 
Qualities  of  real  service  in  the  way  of  character, 
amid  much  that  is  superstitious  and  harmful,  even 
base,  are  fostered  by  this  institution. 

Impartial  study  of  tribal  mysteries,  the  merest 
outlines  of  which  are  sketched  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  makes  clear  that  the  entire 
9.  Influence  social,  religious,  and  political  economy 
00  Social    of  primitive  life  centers  in  them.   They 
Develop-    are  responsible  for  the  formation  of 
ment.       character  in  youth;    the  ideas  then 
instilled  control  the  domestic,  social, 
and  religious  life  of  the  adult.    They  are  a  strongly 
conservative  force,  based  on  a  crude,  empiric,  yet 
often  correct  utilitarianism,  which  in  many  of  its 
aspects  is  highly  ethical.     Individual  and  social 
morality  are  in  the  main  their  products.    All  this 
is  true  of  even  the  crudest  forms.    The  secret  and 
magical  fraternities  into  wliich  the  primary  mys- 
teries develop  influence  no  less  profoundly  the  three 
departments  of  human  life  and  are  potent  in  the 
evolution  of  the  social  organism.    So  that  from  a 
historical  standpoint  alone  the  subject  is  worthy 
of  serious  attention.     When  it  comes  to  be  seen 
that  the  Eleusitiian,  Orphic,  and  other  mysteries 
which  dominated  so  large  a  portion  of  Greek  life, 
but  elaboruteii  and  philosophised  upon  the  central 
ideas  of  the  primitive  variety,  the  historical  impor- 
tance of  those  primitlN'e  forms  becomes  still  more 
•Nident. 

n.    Cultic    Mytteries.—!.  The  Eleoainia:    The 
typical  mystorit^s  of  this  sort  are  Greek.     For  a 
thorough  apprtH'iation  of  their  importance  and  re- 
lations a  pn«r(H|uisito  is  knowledge  of  at  least  the 
lian^t  outlines  of  Greek  religious  his- 
^*i?!j!**^    tory  as  the  study  of  the  last  decade 
*^^^^*  hius  rt>waleil  it.     The  knowledge  of 
nound.     ^»'^'**^  religion  common  since  the  dom- 
inance of  (''hristianity  is  founded  upon 
the  pantheon  o(  Homer  and  the  mj-thology  8>*stem- 
atiMHi  by  Hesii.xi.    Tht^>  were  rvfleoteii  in  the  wri- 
tings known  as  the  Gnx»k  clai^cs  and  are  the  sub- 
stanci»  on  which  the  official  cults  were  founded .    The 
Himierio  deitio«  are  Aphnxlite.  Api>llo,  .\re:Ss  Arte- 
iui»»  Athene*  He(\h««tiV^  Hera«  IVi^eidon.  and  Zeus, 
**  king  and  ruler  of  g\xl*  and  men.**    But  theit*  are 
oiute^tant  Tvmimierik  in  the  mention  of  other  deities* 
evt»n  in  the  ela*«cs»,  that  these  Homeric  gods  ^vre 
ni>t  all  in  whiuu  the  Grec^ks^  belie vwi.    Heivnt  in- 
Ywtigation  has  made  it  clear  that  in  the  folk  re- 


ligion, which  had  not  the  prestige  of  the  state  cults, 
these  other  deities  had  a  large  part.    It  is  proved 
now  that  the  members  of  the  Homeric  pantheon 
were  invaders,  not  indigenous  among  the  dark- 
haired  pre-Homeric  Greeks,  and  that  they  were  the 
objects  of  worship  of  the  "  fair-haired  "  hosts  that 
beleaguered  Troy.    Before  them  there  had  come  in 
other  cults  which  had  in  some  cases  persisted,  and 
there  were  indigenous  nature  deities  whose  wor- 
ship and  sacrifices  the  invaders  adopted  or  appro- 
priated, these  latter  taking  over  the  cults  and  the 
shiines  of  the  older  gods,  even  though  the  sacrifices 
and  the  mode  of  worship  were  sometimes  inoon- 
gruous  and  even  inappropriate  according  to  com- 
mon Greek  ideas  (as  when  Zeus,  a  heaven  god,  ia 
two  cases  received  the  sacrifice  of  a  pig,  which  was 
appropriate  only  to  a  chthonic  or  earth-god).  These 
earlier  deities  were  for  the  most  part  chthonic,  their 
concern  was  the  produce  of  the  earth,  and  to  the 
worship  of  these  peasants  and  country  folk  dung^ 
with  a  persistency  that  even  the  goigeous  temples^ 
stately  worship,  and  high  art  inspired  by  the  new- 
gods  could  not  shake.    As  in  India  after  the  de- 
cline of  Buddhism  the  native  faiths  forced  a  com- 
promise with  the  philosophic  faith  of  Brahmanisia 
that  resulted  in  Hinduism,  so  in  Greece  the  control 
over  the  religious  mind  held  by  Cybele  or  Rhea,  by 
Demeter,  Persephone,  or  Ge,  by  Dionysus  and  Let9 
and  Selene  not  only  held  firm,  but  in  some  cases 
forced  recognition  by  the  State.    It  was  in  connec- 
tion with  this  group  of  deities,  to  whom  must  be 
added  the  prophet  Orpheus,  that  the  cultic  mys- 
teries were  observed.    And  that  the  mysteries  iia 
which  these  deities  were  the  foci  of  attention  existed 
practically  throughout  the  Greek  world  is  suscep- 
tible of  proof.     During  several  centuries  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Christian  era  they  were  syn- 
cretized  or  diluted  or  adulterated  by  ruder  elements 
brought  in  from  Asia  Minor  or  Crete  or  Thrace,  ub 
all  of  which  regions  orgiastic  and  primitive  cere- 
monies seem  to  have  been  cultivated  with  an  aban- 
don that  removed  them  but  little  if  at  all  from  sav- 
age rites.    But  the  distinction  between  the  Greek 
cultic  mystery  and  the  tribal  celebration  is,  in  laige, 
that  the  former  crystallise  about  personal  deities, 
and  these  deities  are  chthonic  or  concerned  with 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  (Lenormant,  in  Contemporary 
Review,  1880,  i.  848-849).    The  deities  that  stand 
out  in  this  rdation  are  the  *'  Great  Mother  "  of 
Asia  Bfinor,  who  takes  form  in  Greece  in,  e.g.,  De- 
meter  and  Kore,  and,  among  male  gods,  Dionysus, 
**  lord  of  the  grape  and  its  blood-red  juice." 

It  may  be  taken  as  proved,  however,  that  the 
Greek  mysteries  of  the  historical  period  are  to  be 
traced  to  clan  celebrations  probably 
?2f^   ^^  ^^®  same  character  as  Uioee  de- 
Sleuainia.  ®^"^^  ^  *^®  ^^^t  port  of  this  discus- 
sion.    That  the  clan  organixatdon,  if 
not  upon  a  totemic  basis  at  least  with  totemio 
accompanim»its,  existed  in  Greece  in  the  prehis- 
toric period  and  that  it  left  observances  which  sur- 
\i>*ed  in  the  historic  period  are  axiomatic  for  oom- 
parati>'v  religionists.     And  this  clan  organisati<m 
impliets  the  mystic  initiation.    The  association  of 
the  dan  mysteries  with  definite  duties  presents  no 
difllculties.    The  devek>pment  of  ^losts  into  demi- 
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gods  and  of  spirits  into  great  deities  are  well-known 
pbokomena;    the   centers  of  ciystallization  were 
furnished  by  foreign  gods  brought  in  with  the 
eailier  migrations.    In  such  cases  as  the  Eleusinian 
myBteries  (which  will  be  taken  as  the  typical  exam- 
ple here),  the  focusing  upon  Demeter  and  Kore  is 
expUined  by  the  elements  of  the  myth  itself — ^in 
tbe  nanatiYe  of  a  period  of  unf ruitf ulness  followed 
by  a  return  of  harvest  attributed  to  the  goddess. 
T1»  adoption  is  precisely  parallel  to  the  acclaim  of 
Yahweh  by  Israel  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Amalekites.    The  early  local 
ehancter  of  the  mysteries  celebrated  at  Eleusis 
(12  m.  n.w.  of  Athens)  is  attested  by  a  large  nimi- 
ber  of  facts,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  the 
performance  of  the  principal  rites  (**  greater  mys- 
teries ")  at  Eleusis  while  only  the  preliminary  rites 
C  leaser  mysteries  ")  were  performed  at  Athens. 
Moreover,  this  latter  celebration  was  instituted  al- 
most certainly  after  the  subjection  of  Eleusis  to 
Athens  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  was  clearly 
a  political  move  to  afford  the  suzerain  city  a  share 
m  the  popular  observances  and  to  foster  local  pride. 
Ahnost  as  decisive  a  proof  is  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  the  principal  functions  in  the  mysteries 
and  the  restriction  of  knowledge  of  the  higher 
seoets  to  certain  families  of  Eleusis,  the  Eumol- 
pidc,  Tiiptolemids,  and  Diocletidfe,  and  to  these 
veie  given  a  heroic  or  semi-divine  ancestry.    Other 
indications  of  derivation  from  primitive  puberty 
rites  are  the  requirements  of  adultship  in  the  candi- 
dates, as  well  as  (in  early  times)  of  local  citizenship, 
and  (in  all  times)  of  legitimacy  of  birth;  here  also 
are  to  be  placed  the  retention  among  the  sacra  of 
implements  originally  magical  (so  far  as  the  reports 
of  the  tacra  are  to  be  trusted),  the  early  meaning 
of  which  was  lost  while  a  palpably  secondary  and 
more  philosophical  symbolism  was  read  into  them. 
The  facts  adduced,  and  a  number  of  others,  war- 
rant selection  of  the  Eleusinia  as  illustrative  and 
typical  of  this  type  of  rites.     Significant  are  not 
only  the  evident  ancestry,  and  a  tendency  to  syn- 
a  Ti«ti      cretism,  but  also  the  esteem  in  which 
matai  f  th  *^^^  ^^^  held,  their  duration  through- 
Hfuiinia.  ^^^  *  millenniimi  of  history,  and  the 
abiding  secrecy  which  veiled  the  pro- 
ceedings.   How  highly  they  were  regarded  is  wit- 
nessed by  a  series  of  testimonies.    Thus  Pausanias 
says  (V.,  X.  1):    "  There  is  nothing  on  which  the 
blessing  of  God  rests  in  so  full  measure  as  the  rites 
of  Eleusis  and  the  Olympic  games  ";    Pindar  (ed. 
C.  J.  T.  Mommsen,  p.  470,  Berlin,  1864)  declares: 
"  0  happy  one,  who  goes  beneath  the  hollow  earth 
ha\Tng  witnessed    these    (mysteries)!     he    indeed 
knows  the  issues  of  life  ";    Sophocles  remarks  (as 
cited  by  Plutarch,  Quomodo  adolescens,  iii.) :  "  Thrice 
blessed  the  mortals  who,  having  contemplated  these 
mysteries,  have  descended  to  Hades;  for  those  only 
will  there  be  a  future  life  [of  happiness],  the  others 
will  find  there  nothing  but  suffering";    and  the 
Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter  reads:    "  Happy  he 
among  mortal  men  who  hath  beheld  these  things  1 
he  that  is  uninitiate,  and  hath  no  lot  in  them,  hath 
never  equal  lot  in  death  beneath  the  murky  gloom  " 
(Andrew  Lang,  Homeric  Hymns^  p.  210,  London, 
1899).    The  history  can  be  traced  from  Pindar  and 


the  Homeric  Hymns  in  the  seventh  .century  b.c.  to 
396  A.D.;  the  mysteries  survived  the  edicts  of  the 
Christian  emperors,  but  the  monks  who  accom- 
panied Alaric  to  Attica  in  396  secured  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temples  and  buildings  at  Eleusis  in 
which  the  mystic  drama  had  its  home.  For  the 
continuance  of  the  secrecy  there  are  in  evidence 
not  only  the  still  dense  ignorance  respecting  the 
ritual  and  the  fact  that  what  little  is  known  is  the 
result  of  patient  gleaning  from  every  available 
source  covering  a  milleimium  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature  (best  gathered  in  C.  A.  Lobeck,  Aglao- 
phamuSf  Regensburg,  1829),  but  also  the  explicit 
testimony  of  Gregory  Nazianzen:  "  Eleusis  loiows 
as  well  as  the  witnesses  the  secret  of  this  spectacle 
(the  drama),  which  is  with  reason  kept  so  profound  " 
("Oration  XXXIX.  On  the  Holy  Lights,"  in 
NPNF,  2  ser.,  vii.,  353). 

The  myth  which  lay  at  the  base  of  the  Eleusinia 
as  celebrated  in  the  historical  period  was  that  Kore, 
4  TK  K      daughter  of  Demeter,  was  seized  while 

'  Myth.  gathering  flowers  and  carried  away  by 
Hades,  king  of  the  lower  world,  Zeus 
coimiving  at  the  deed.  Demeter  wandered  discon- 
solate over  the  earth  seeking  knowledge  of  her 
daughter,  and  at  last  was  told  by  Helios,  who  alone 
had  seen  the  rape,  what  had  been  done;  after  nine 
days'  wandering  she  arrived  at  Eleusis  in  the  guise 
of  an  old  woman,  where  she  seated  herself  by  the 
sacred  spring.  She  was  kindly  received  by  Celeus, 
king  of  the  place,  but  declined  refreshment  in  the 
shape  of  wine,  directing,  however,  preparation  of 
the  kykeon — a  compound  of  meal  and  water  flavored 
with  crushed  mint,  with  which  she  broke  her  long 
fast.  She  became  nurse  to  the  infant  son  of  Geleus, 
whom  by  daily  anointing  with  ambrosial  ointment 
and  nightly  baths  of  fire  she  intended  to  make  im- 
mortal. But  the  mother  was  suspicious,  spied  on 
the  goddess,  was  terrified  at  sight  of  the  flames,  and, 
crying  out,  foiled  the  purpose  of  Demeter.  The 
latter  then  revealed  herself,  directed  a  temple  to 
be  built  in  her  honor,  and  in  this  took  up  her  dwell- 
ing; she  then  inaugurated  the  mysteries,  the  con- 
duct of  which  she  taught  to  the  families  of  Eumol- 
pus,  Triptolemus,  and  Diodes,  directing  them  ever 
to  keep  secret  the  knowledge  imparted  in  the  cere- 
monies from  all  but  initiates  (Arnobius,  "  Against 
the  Heathen,"  v.  25,  AiVF,  vi.  499;  A.  Lang,  ut 
sup.,  pp.  209-210).  Still  she  mourned  her  daugh- 
ter, and  in  sympathy  the  earth  refused  its  fruits, 
till  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  men  and  discon- 
tinuation of  offerings  to  the  gods  were  threatened. 
Zeus  then  sent  Hermes  to  the  lower  world  to  release 
Kore  and  have  her  brought  back  to  earth.  Hades 
had,  however,  prevailed  upon  the  maiden  to  eat  a 
pomegranate  seed,  and,  having  eaten,  she  was  bound 
to  return  thither,  though  a  season  of  dwelling  upon 
earth  was  permitted.  So  maid  and  mother  were 
reunited  at  Eleusis,  and  the  earth  once  more  became 
fruitful  (for  a  parallel  to  this  myth  see  Tammxjz- 
Adonis,  §  4;  for  the  descensus  ad  inferos  see  Sun 
AND  Sun  Worship,  II.,  §  7).  Eumolpus  was  ac- 
credited with  the  actual  establishment  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  in  his  family  remained  the  chief  places 
in  the  conduct  of  the  mysteries.  The  natural  ob- 
jects in  Eleusis  made  sacred  by  the  visit  of  Demeter 
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were  the  hill  where  the  shrine  was  erected,  and  the 
spring  Callichoros  shaded  by  the  olive-tree  under 
which  Demeter  rested.  Into  the  myth  as  rdated 
above  there  were  gradually  woven  Dionysiac  and 
Orphic  elements,  which  yet  never  obscured,  as  they 
did  elsewhere,  the  local  motif. 

The  myth  is  evidently  etiological ;  a  dearth  may 
have  been  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Demeter  and  Kore  elements  that  covered  the  more 
primitive  rationale  of  the  earlier  clan  rites.  What 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  observers  is 
the  discord  between  myth  and  ceremonial.  The 
former  relates  the  reunion  in  the  autumn  of  maid 
and  mother — the  season  of  harvest  and  of  sowing 
of  winter  grain.  The  disappearance  of  Kore  is  by 
common  consent  the  sowing  of  the  seed  com,  and 
this  reappears  (comes  from  the  underworld)  in  its 
green  sprouts  in  the  spring,  and  spring,  according 
to  all  analogy,  should  be  the  time  of  reunion  of 
mother  and  daughter.  Moreover,  harvest  offerings 
were,  according  to  epigraphic  evidence,  a  part  of 
the  involved  ritual  at  Eleusis.  The  myth,  was, 
therefore,  forced  into  connection  with  the  Eleusinia, 
was  superimposed  upon  the  old  clan  ceremonies, 
just  as  the  Dionysiac-Iacchic-Orphic  elements  later 
eame  in  upon  the  whole. 

As  already  indicated,  the  Eleusinia  consisted  of 

the  "  lesser  "  and  the  **  greater  "  mysteries.    The 

former  were  celebrated  at  Athens  and  served  as  the 

preliminaiy  degree  or  preparation  for 

6.  TLe—or  the  greater  or  real  initiation;  they 
Xystttias.  were  sacred  to  Kore  and  Dionysus, 
while  the  greater  were  sacred  to  De- 
meter and  Kore.  The  time  of  the  lesser  is  in  doubt, 
being  either  in  the  month  Anthesterion  (February- 
March),  or  in  Elaphebolion  (March- April) ;  the  days 
wore  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-first.  The  place 
was  Agra  or  Agri ,  a  subiirb  of  Athens,  near  the  spring 
Gailirhoe,  where  was  a  temple  to  Demeter  and  Per- 
sephone (Kore).  The  memory  of  the  purely  supple- 
mentary origin  of  the  lesser  mysteries  is  preserved 
in  the  legend  that  they  were  instituted  in  honor  of 
Herakles,  who  wished  to  be  initiated,  but  could 
not  as  his  visit  to  Athens  did  not  coincide  with  the 
season  of  the  observance;  besides,  one  not  a  citixen 
ooukl  not  take  the  greater  initiation,  and  foreigners 
were  allowed  to  ia^  the  lesser  degree.  The  ob- 
servance then  became  preliminary  to  the  final  cere- 
monies. Little  is  known  of  the  rites,  though  it  is 
certain  that  the  central  thought,  as  of  the  greater, 
was  purification,  there  being  several  marks  of  that 
proceeding,  fasting  (abstention  from  fowl,  certain 
kinds  of  fish,  beans,  pomegranates,  axhi  apples),  con- 
tinence, and  lustration  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssos 
River  (d.  Eusebius,  Praparatio  EvangeiicOy  III.,  i., 
Eng.  transl.,  i.  91,  Oxford,  1903).  The  candidates 
received  instruction  from  the  mystagogue  (precep- 
tor for  the  occasion)  in  the  needful  matters:  this 
possibty  included  the  Eleusinian  version  of  the 
myth  concerning  the  principal  deities,  and  may 
have  embraced  the  Ia<>chic-Dionysiac  corruptions. 
Cnrtainly  the  methods  of  purification  were  taught^ 
abo  the  dietary  reistrictions  and  taboos  and  the 
kind  and  order  of  sacrifices. 

The  greater  mysteriee  were  divided  between 
Athens  and  £touB%  which  pkoas  were  oonnected 


by  the  **  sacred  way  "  along  which    processions 

passed,  with  shrines  at  frequent  intervals  which  had 

significance  for  the  celebration.    The 

6.  Qraater  ^^^  ^jyj  the  month  Boedromion,  the 

t*Ih^?*'  season  of  harvest  for  late  fruits,  but 

M  M      concerning  the  ex&ct  dates   and  the 

Ceremonies.     "T7?     -J  Tt^     *«»v«»    «»^   «« 

order  of  the  ntes  there  are  considerable 

differences  among  the  authorities.  For  three  of 
the  dates  there  is  epigraphic  evidence  which  fixes 
the  days  for  certain  ceremonies.  The  actual  open- 
ing of  the  celebration  was  preceded  perhaps  two 
months  earlier  by  the  proclamation  of  the  sacred 
heralds  announcing  the  solenm  truce  between  war- 
ring states,  in  order  that  would-be  participants 
might  travel  in  safety.  The  dates  fixed  by  inscrip- 
tions (Corpus  inscripUonum  AtHcarum,  III.,  5)  are 
the  thirteenth,'on  which  Athenian  epheboi  proceeded 
to  Eleusis  to  escort  the  sacra,  which  in  procession 
were  brought  by  priestesses  to  Athens  on  the  four- 
teenth, and  on  the  nineteenth  were  returned  to 
Eleusis,  where  they  were  kept  till  the  next  year. 
The  Older  of  events  was  probably  the  following. 
On  the  fifteenth  came  the  gathering  (agyrmos)  oi 
the  mystse  (those  who  had  taken  the  lesser  mys- 
teries) at  the  Stoa  Poikile  in  Athens,  and  the  ad- 
dress (prcrrfiisis)  by  the  hierophant  (the  principal 
actor  in  the  mysteries),  while  the  herald  warned 
away  the  defiled  and  profane,  murderers,  traitors, 
and  the  like,  as  well  as  non-Greeks  (cf .  the  parody 
in  Aristophanes'  "  Frogs,"  354).  On  the  sixteenth 
was  the  essential  and  great  purification  known 
technically  as  haiade  mystat,  "  to  the  sea,  ye  mys- 
tai,"  when  the  candidates  proceeded  to  the  sea- 
shore, each  carrying  the  pig  which  was  his  sacri- 
fice (the  one  usual  to  chthonic  gods),  and  this  with 
himself  he  purified  by  bathing.  The  seventeenth 
seems  to  have  been  the  day  when  the  archon-basil- 
eus  offered  at  Athens  the  great  soteria  sacrifice  to 
Demeter  and  Kore;  the  eighteenth  was  apparently 
devoted  to  private  sacrifices,  these  two  constitu- 
ting the  EpidauriOj  an  accretion  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. On  the  nineteenth  the  sacra  were  returned 
to  Eleusis.  On  the  night  of  the  nineteenth  or  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  took  place  the  great 
procession  of  the  purified  mystie,  wearing  m3rrtle 
crowns  and  carrying  torches  (the  torch  is  usually 
a  symbol  of  underworid  deities  such  as  Kore  had 
become),  and  the  entire  day  was  consumed  and 
far  into  the  night  in  traversing  the  sacred  way, 
stops  bong  made  for  sacrifice  and  worship  at  the 
numerous  shrines.  This  procession  escorted  also 
the  myrtle-crowned  image  of  the  young  laochus 
(the  Bacchus  of  the  Eleusinia,  scm  of  Zeus  and 
Demeter.  identified  also  with  Dionysus)  attended 
by  two  priestesses  who  bore  the  liknon  (fan,  cradle) 
and  playthings,  all  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
joyous  cry  laecke  ("  O  lacchus  "),  songs,  ^l^ialiiTig 
of  cymbaK  blowing  of  trumpets,  and  dancing. 
This  day  had  distinction  as  the  real  begirming  of 
the  mysteries — anotho-  of  the  many  facts  which 
mark  the  pefformances  at  Athens  as  secondary 
and  additional. 

The  twentieth  (or  twmty-first;  from  this  point 
the  dates  are  in  uncertaiaty)  was  possibly  the  day 
of  the  offering  of  first-fruits  to  Demet^  (C.  F.  W. 
Dittenbeiger,    S^Uogt    imseripiioinm    Grmoarum, 
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p.  13,  Leipsic,  1883),  as  well  as  of  sacrifices  to  other 
deities,  demigods,  and  theCharites.  The  two  nights 
following  were  almost  certainly  the 
nights  of  initiation  and  of  the  presen- 
tation of  the  mystic  drama,  when  the 
mysts  shared  the  mourning  of  De- 
meter  and  her  subseqiient  joy,  visited  the  spots  con- 
secrated, according  to  the  story,  by  the  experiences 
of  the  goddess,  and  then,  Hke  her,  broke  their  fast 
by  drinking  the  kykeon  (see  above,  II.,  1,  §  4),  the 
chief  sacrament  of  the  festival.    The  two  nights  of 
ihe  drama  seem  to  represent  two  d^rees  of  initia- 
tion, the   second   possibly   taken    after  a  year's 
interval,  full  initiates  being  known  as  epoptuBf  the 
term  indicating  evidently  that  they  had  seen  and 
(according  to  the  formula   given  by  Gement  of 
Alexandria)  handled  the   sacra.    The  day  follow- 
ing seems  to  have  been  a  day  of  games,  at  which 
the  prise  was  a  measure  of  new  barley,  the  first- 
fruits  from  the  sacred  field  of  Demeter  near  by. 
The  Eleusinia  closed  with  the  return  of  the  mysts 
to  Athens  in  procession  bearing  the  statue    of 
lacchus,  two  final  events  marking  the  entiy.    The 
fiial  was  the   passing  of  the  bridge  of  the   Ke- 
phisBOs,  the  mystce  and  the  spectators  bandying 
ieets,  sometimes  ribald  and  perhaps  obscene  (an 
addition  probably  after  the  admission  of  Dionysus 
to  a  share  in  the  honors;   certainly  not  original); 
and  the  pouring  of  two  libations  of  water  at  the 
gate  ai  Athens,  most  likely  one  to  the  East  (the 
place  of  sunrise  and  the    heavenly  gods)    and 
the  other  to   the  West  (the   place    of    sunset 
and  of  the  entrance  to  the  underworld).    On  the 
next  day,  the  ceremonies  being  closed,  the  Athe- 
nian senate  met  to  hear  the  report  of  the  officials 
eonceming  the  celebration  and  to  try  offenders 
who  had  offered    profanation.    There  are  veiy 
clear  indications   that    the    celebration   was   in 
the  latest  period  prolonged  for  two  or  three  days, 
thus  deferring  by  that  period  the  day  of  assembling 
of  the  senate. 

The  matters  given  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
constitute  in  the  main  the  externals  only,  and 
except  for  the  purifications  and  sacrifices  do  not 
deal  with  the  concerns  which  gave  to  the  mysteries 
their    significance    and    their    value. 
^^Jj^^  These  externals  were  not  closed  to  any 
Sacra,      citizens  as  spectators,  women  as  well 
as  men  attending  the  processions  and 
other  rites.    The  secrecy  began  with  the  perform- 
ances which  followed  the  arrival  of  lacchus  at  Eleu- 
as.    The  essentials  there  consisted  of  four  series  of 
acts:  hUharsis  or  purification,  sustasis  or  rites  and 
sacrifices  preliminary  to  initiation  (both  these  open 
to  the  public  as  spectators) ;  tdeutS  or  initiation,  and 
^popteia  or  sight  of  the  sacred  objects  (these  only 
for  candidates  and  initiates).    In  the  epopteia  are 
doubtless  included  the  viewing  of  the  sacred  drama 
and  the  sight  and  h^nHling  of  the  sacra.    Scattered 
ciyptie  references  indicate  that  the  drama  included 
startling  transformations  effected  by  sudden  tran- 
sitions from  darkness  to  intense  light,  while  the 
actors  reproduced  the  scenes  of  the  myth,  espe- 
cially the  reappearance  of  Kore  from  the  under- 
world and  the  actions  of  the  other  divinities  in  the 
noyth.    Hie  k^motes  of  all  the  proceedings  were 


purification,  consecration,  and  hope  for  the  futiu^ 
both  in  this  life  and  the  next.  Concerning  the  secret 
rites  only  a  few  details  are  known  from  incidental 
allusions  in  literature  and  from  the  excavations  at 
Eleusis,  the  latter  clearing  up  much  concerning  the 
possibilities  of  the  telesterion  or  hall  of  initiation. 
It  is  a  Christian  Father,  Clement  of  Alexandria 
("  Exhortation  to  the  Heathen,"  chap,  ii.,  in  ANF, 
ii.  175-177;  cf.  Harrison,  Prolegomena^  ut  sup.,  pp. 
155,  158),  who  gives  the  "  token  "  (symbol)  by 
which  the  initiate  proved  his  adeptship:  "  I  fasted, 
I  drank  the  kykeon,  I  took  from  the  chest,  I  put 
into  the  basket  and  back  from  the  basket  into  the 
chest  ";  or  "  I  ate  from  the  timbrel,  I  drank  from 
the  cymbal,  I  carried  the  kemos,  I  passed  beneath 
the  pastes."  The  meaning  of  the  first  two  clauses 
in  the  first  of  these  formulas  is  clear;  the  cryptic 
character  of  the  rest  is  evident.  But  one  can  not 
doubt  that  certain  articles  were  taken  out  of  a 
chest,  and  for  the  time  placed  in  a  basket  until 
all  had  been  handled  and  then  returned  to  the 
chest.  Doubtless  the  mystagogue  explained  dur- 
ing the  process  the  symbolical  significance  of 
the  articles;  but  what  these  were  is  practically 
unknown.  For  while  certain  articles  used  in  the 
mysteries  are  spoken  of  in  the  classics,  in  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  and  in  the  earlier  treatises  on  an- 
tiquities (such  as  Athenseus,  **  Banquet,"  xi.  52-56) 
and  dictionaries,  in  each  case  there  is  doubt 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  Eleusinia  or  to 
some  of  the  niunerous  mysteries  of  the  Greek 
world.  With  the  utmost  probability  one  of  the 
articles  was  an  ear  of  barley.  Another,  the  kemos, 
is  nearly  as  certain,  and  while  it  has  been  explained 
as  a  winnowing  fan,  it  is  now  known  from  excava- 
tions to  have  designated  a  composite  cup  (Harri- 
son, Prolegomenay  ut  sup.,  pp.  158-160) — ^a  platter 
with  a  number  of  little  cups  attached  which  held 
cereals,  perhaps  honey,  and  other  materials,  sym- 
bolic of  the  gifts  of  Demeter.  Clement  (ut  sup.) 
tabulates  the  articles  taken  from  the  chest  as  '^  se- 
same, cakes,  pyramidal  cakes,  globular  and  flat 
cakes  embossed  all  over,  lumps  of  salt,  and  a 
serpent,  .  .  .  pomegranates,  branches,  rods,  ivy 
leaves,  .  .  .  poppy  seeds,  .  .  .  the  unmention- 
able symbols  of  Themis,  marjoram,  a  lamp,  a  sword, 
a  woman's  comb,  which  is  a  euphemism  and  mystic 
expression  for  the  midiebra."  But  Clement  may 
have  confused  these  articles  with  things  that  were 
employed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  great  mother  of 
Asia  Minor. 

The  sacerdotal  functionaries  who  conducted  or 
took  part  were  the  hierophantes  of  the  Eumolpis 
family,  who  conducted  the  initiations 
and  uttered  the  sacred  sayings  in 
which  the  revelations  were  made.  They  were  as- 
sisted by  the  daduchoi,  who  seem  also  to  have  been 
Eimiolpidse.  These  grades  seem  to  have  included 
both  sexes.  Other  officers  were  the  lacchogos,  kour 
rotrophoa  (nurse)  and  dairiteSy  who  officiated  in  the 
lacchic  procession.  The  liknophoros  bore  the  liknon 
(winnowing  fan?  or  was  it  another  name  for  the 
kemos?),  explained  by  some  as  the  article  used  as 
the  cradle  of  the  infant  lacchos.  Hydranoi  purified 
with  water  the  candidates,  pyrophoroi  maintained 
the    sacred    fires,   hieravlea    were    sacred    flutists 
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wbo  trained  tlie  chorus  of  hymnodoi  or  hymne- 
trnm^  me^korm  attended  to  tlie  sacred  furniture,  and 
plaidryniai  cared  for  tlie  divine  statues.  There 
were  also  panageiM  (office  unknown),  "  initiated  of 
the  ahar*' — d^ldrsi  chosm  by  lot  at  Elleusis  to 
peifonn  expiatoiy  or  avertive  rites,  fneropaici 
offeied  the  sacrifices,  and  the  archan-basileus  super- 
Wsed  the  whole.  Tlie  sacerdotal  families  had  in 
their  hands  the  many  affairs  pertaining  to  the  reg> 
ufaition  of  the  mysteries,  and  controlled  the  civil 
status  of  members  of  the  Eleusinian  families.  The 
niles  of  observance  were  probably  written  and  kept 
lor  reference;  this  is  known  to  have  been  the  case 
at  Pheneus  (Pausanias,  Vlll.,  xr.  1),  where  a  stone 
ciypt  preserved  than.  While  at  Elleusis  the  mys- 
teries were  official  and  yearly,  others  said  to  be 
identical  with  these  were  observed  elsewhere  at 
greater  intervals,  e.  g..  at  Odee  every  third  year 
(Pausanias.  II.,  xiv.  1),  and  at  Pheneus  eveiy  sec- 
ond year  (ib.,  VIII.,  xv.  1). 

Of  the  great  influence  of  the  Eleusinia  over  the 

&edt8  for  a  millennium  there  can  be  no  doubt.    The 

basb  of  this  influence,  in  the  face  of 

m<<L^*^  ^^  secrecy  which  covers  the  teach- 
^^  log,  of  which  almost  nothing  is  known, 
can  only  be  inferred.  Greeks  were  in  temperament 
undogmatic.  The  '*  formula  of  confession,"  as 
some  have  called  Clement's  '*  token  "  (ut  sup.),  is 
not  a  statement  of  belief,  but  an  affirmation  that 
certain  actions  have  been  performed.  The  essen- 
tials^ apart  from  the  purifications  and  sacrifices 
done  in  public,  were  symbolical;  they  consisted  in 
certain  artickis.  probably  insignificant  in  them- 
se)ves«  and  in  su<^  actions  as  taking  these  things 
from  a  che^t  and  putting  them  back.  So  far  as  one 
can  learn,  there  was  no  teaching  of  dogma.  But 
the  to^  impreission  left  by  the  Eleusinia  is  that  of 
sciemnity.  The  implications  of  lewdness  suggested 
by  Clement  are  not  confirmed  by  archeology.  De- 
meter  herself  is  an  imprestsive  figure — a  tender 
mother,  sorrowing  for  a  daughter  snatched  from 
ber  by  powers  whom  she  coul^  reach  only  indirect- 
^.  in  her  sorrow  the  earth  shared,  as  later  it  pai^ 
took  of  her  joy  when  her  daughter  was  for  a  season 
if«t««ed  to  her.  No  finer  or  more  chaste  statue 
cxksiss  and  acoe  more  pathetic,  than  the  seated 
VHkurau^  IVmNHter.  And  when  in  the  myth  Kore 
k  given  Ujurk  to  her,  thert»  is  no  hint  of  orgies^  only 
the  grateful  joy  which  spends  itself  in  the  rene^^ 
«#  Uie  bountiful  soil  s  gifts  to  man.  That  in  the 
later  and  other  fvwms  of  n^'^teries*  which  Clement 
ccttfttKd  in  hits  polemic,  then^  were  shameful  fea- 
tui««  is  true,  i^t  noihiivK  that  b  known  of  the 
Eleasinia  prv>p«r  carri^  such  a  suggestion.  In^ 
sle«Mi,  the  coe  exprvtsston  of  teaching  that  peeps 
out  thro^i^  the  veil  of  obscurity  is  the  ho|¥^  so 
Meded  in  Greek  rvligk^n— th»t  the  futuit»  life  was 
to  be  m»de  hapi^^er  UfvauE^e  of  participation  in  the 
«^ystefie«^  "  IVmeter  .  .  .  bestowe^i  on  us  two 
ptit^lets?  gifts:  the  cultivation  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Murth  .  .  .  and  the  ce«^HiK>ny  which  txrings  to  the 
initKated  the  sweetest  consecution  at  iieath  and  the 
iMe  o£  eternity  "*  vIa^^^^^***^  *'  l^llneg^•rio^''  cited 
by  Philictk  «imsw.  |>|v  ^1-^.  U>iHK>n.  m>^^V 
Ck^ffo  snd  othef^  might  be  v^u^^e^i  to  the  vauve 
GrantiiC  the  tiuth  of  thuw  one  gtvat  unmoa 


for  reverence  for  the  Eleusinia  is  evident.    More- 
over, much  as  Christian  pilgrims  sought  and  believed 
they  found  the  favor  of  God  by  visiting  the  Holy 
Land  and  traveling  the   roads  trodden   by  the 
Savior's  feet,  so  the  mysts  thou^t  to  secure  the 
goddess's  favor  by  visiting  the  scenes  where  she 
sorrowed  and  then  found  joy.    Add  to  these  the 
sense  of  moral  and  religious  relief  brou^t  by  the 
purifications  of  fasting  and  lustration,  and  little 
more  of  explanation  is  needed  to  justify,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  old  religions,  the  high  estimation 
in  which  the  Eleusinia  were  held  throughout  the 
Greek  worid  and  in  the  Roman. 

2.  IMonyaiao-Oiphic  Xystariaa:  Of  a  very  dif- 
ferent type  from  the  Eleusinia  were  the  Dionysiao- 
Orphic  mysteries,  which  from  the  fifth  century  b.c. 
on  invaded  and  pervaded  popular  Greek  religion. 
The  character  of  the  god  and  of  the 
1.  Obarae-  n^^  from  whom  these  derived  their 
^^^2S^  names  furnish  dues  to  the  character 
^SrattS?"^  the  observances.     Dionysus  (Bac- 
chus) was  not  in  the  Homeric  pan- 
theon, but  by  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  he 
had  scaled  Olympus.     He  was  of  Thradan  origin, 
in  all  probability  the  deity  of  the  Satrs  (who  gave 
their  name  to  sat3rTs — Harrison,  ut  sup.,  p.  379)  or 
the  Bessi,  a  mountain  tribe  which  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  worst  of  brigands,  living  on  Mt. 
Hsemus  (Strabo.  vii.  31S,  and  Fragment  25),  which 
yielded  in  religion  or  politics  to  no  conqueror  tiU 
Nicetas  of  Remesiana  (q.v.)  at  the  eod  of  the  fourth 
century  won  them  for  Christianity  (Paulinus  of 
Nola,  Carmen^  xxx.).     The  traditional  origin  of 
Dionysus  from  Thebes  (as  in  the  Tyrannus  of  Sopho- 
des)  is  an  attempt  to  give  this  foreign  god,  who 
had  been  received  into  the  pantheon,   a   native 
origin.     His  late  arrival  in  Greece  is  avouched  in 
the  prologue  to  the  Baccha  of  Euripides:   "  Now  I 
come  to  Hellas,  having  taught  all  the  world  else 
my  dances  and  my  rite  of  mysteries  "  (Harrison, 
ut  sup.,  p.  37  n.    This  statement  involves  the  fact, 
which  could  be  abundantly  attested,  that  the  Dio- 
nysiac  ceremonies  had  spread   widely,   partly  in 
consequence  of  northern  ^Thradan)  migration  in 
two  streams,  one  via  Macedonia  to  the  Crreek  p«> 
insula,  and  the  other  into  Asia  Minor  and  thence 
east  and  south,  having  meanwhile  assimilated  much 
from  the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother  for  which 
Asia  Minor  was  celebrated.     The  names  and  epi- 
thets by  which  this  god  was  known  encyst  the  facts 
of   his   origin,    his    wanderings,   and    his    nature. 
''Sabaiios^'  be>peaks  Thrace   and    Phrygia,  and 
contains  in  itiself  the  idea  of  sleep  brought  on  by 
eoKriMMi,  a  fermented  drink  made  d  grain.     "  Bro- 
mios  "  has  a  Theban  ring  which  expresses  confused 
sounds,  as  the  rumbling  ol'  thunder,  or  oi  the  mob, 
or  of  orgiastic  m\&$ic — the  no£se  of  the  rout.     And 
this  fits  in  with  and  is  used  in  c^xinection  with  the 
rnyth  th»t  IXv^ny^us  came  untimely  to  birth  when 
hw  mother  SemeJe  v^i^  earth  deity >  was  smitten 
with  the  Ughtning  of  Zetss.     He  was  also  ''  Den- 
drites,"  the  *'  txw^vxi."  and   tiien  specialised   as 
deity    of   the   grape    and    of  wine.     Similarly  as 
*"  l>ith>*ramK\^  '^  he  stigget^  the  heady  mead  made 
of  honey.    Many  v>thec  titi*?^  might  be  dted  to  the 
fiMM*  puiport  wvfv  thrtvi^  not  sudkseAt  to  levml  his 
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nature.  All  along  the  line  the  evidences  are  those 
of  a  deity  of  the  cup;  among  ruder  tribes  the  drink 
b  a  ruder  and  more  primitive  ferment— of  grain  or 
honey  or  roots,  while  among  the  more  civilized  it 
is  the  juice  of  the  grape.  From  this  the  character 
of  his  mysteries  might  be  guessed,  but  other  evi- 
dence is  at  hand.  For  in  art  and  poetry  his  com- 
panions are  the  satyrs,  half  man,  half  horse,  "  idle, 
disreputable,  and  vicious,"  who  ''  sport  and  play 
and  harry  women,"  and  Bfsenads,  wild  women,  who, 
entheoi  ("  god-possessed "),  work  strange 
rage  and  rave  and  play  with  serpents, 
whose  worship  was  the  ecstatic  dance  leading  to 
physical  exhaustion,  and  their  festivals  disorder 
and  excess.  Hence  it  is  that  with  probable 
justice  the  more  boisterous  elements  of  the  later 
Eieusinia,  such  as  the  tilt  of  ribald  jests  at 
the  bridge,  are  traced  to  the  influence  of  Diony- 
sus, who  stands  always  for  intoxication,  oigy, 
and  religious  frenzy.  Yet  it  should  in  justice 
be  noted  that  these  are  not  in  themselves  the 
objects,  but  rather  the  means  by  which  his 
worshipers  become  possessed  ("  inspired  "  would 
be  the  theological  term)  by  the  god.  There  is  the 
same  end  here  as  is  connoted  by  the  word 
"  Ecstasy  "(q.  v.). 

Orpheus,  also  of  Thracian  origin,  never  attained 
to  godship,  he  always  remained  himian.    Diodorus 
(iii.  65)  brings  him  into  coimection  with  Dionysus 
in  a  twofold,  manner:    explicitly  as  the  grandson 
of  Charops,  to  whom,  in  return  for  a 
^'^~'  favor,  Dionysus  taught  his  rites;  and 
Orpheua.   ™pl*citly    in    that    Oiagros,    son    of 
Charops  and  father  of  Orpheus,  handed 
those  rites  on  to  his  son,  who  (and  this  is  important) 
"  made  many  changes  in  them."    The  usual  concep- 
tion of  Orpheus  stops  with  his  fame  as  a  musician. 
This  has  importance,  indeed,  even  for  the  myste- 
ries; but  it  is  as  a  religious  reformer  that  Orpheus 
has  most  interest  in  this  coimection.    This  fact  is 
brought  out  in  the  story  of  his  death,  which  relates 
that  he  honored  Helios  above  Dionysus,  and  the 
latter  sent  his   Bassarids   (Thracian   bacchanals) 
against  him,  and  they  tore  him  in  pieces  and  scat- 
tered the  remnants  (Eratosthenes,  Katasterismoif 
xxiv.).    The  Muses  gathered  these  together  and 
buried  than,  but  the  head,  entombed  at  Lesbos, 
continued  to  sing  and  to  utter  oracles.    The  historic 
kernel  here  is  doubtless  the  martyrdom  of  Orpheus 
at  the  hands  of  Dionysiac  mystics  because  as  a  re- 
former of  the  mysteries  he  did  Dionysus  too  little 
honor.    It  is  also  deducible  from  the  story  and  is 
supported  by  other  data  that  Orpheus  was  a  prophet 
and  religious  teacher;    Pausanias  (IX.,  xxx.  12) 
says  that  he  was  credited  with  discovering  rites  of 
the  gods,  purifications  for  imholy  acts,  remedies 
for  sicknesses,  and  means  of  turning  away  the  di- 
vine wrath  (cf.  Aristophanes,  "  Frogs,"  1032;  Au- 
gustine, "  City  of  God,"  xviii.  14,  in  NPNF,  1  ser., 
fi.  368).   The  significant  facts  in  all  this  are  (1)  that 
the  wfld  orgiastic  rites  of  Dionysus,   celebrated 
especially  in  wooded  gorges  on  the  mountains  by 
choruses  of  ecstatic  women,  were  revised  by  Or- 
pheus;   (2)  that  this  revision  took  the  forms  of  (a) 
a  sobering  down   of  the  orgiastic — the  muse  of 
Orpheus  is  never  pictured  as  stirring  and  exciting, 


but  as  entrancing  and  quieting,*  and  (b)  of  engraft- 
ing upon  the  rites  a  loftier  spiritual  meaning. 

Three  particulars  in  Orphism  are  noteworthy: 
(1)  it  introduced  more  thoroughly  into  Greek  re- 
ligion the  principle  of  asceticism  (in  the  shape  of 

abstinence,    opposing    thereby    inci- 
Ta^dln  °    dentally  the  drunken  cups  of  Dionysus) 

than  was  otherwise  done — the  idea 
was  that  of  good  works,  a  holy  life;  (2)  it  either 
borrowed  from  Egypt  (or  India?)  or  independently 
evolved  the  conception  of  the  samsara  or  cycle  of 
births,  reincarnation,  and  release  therefrom  by 
abstinence,  plus  purification  in  the  mysteries  and 
the  holy  life;  (3)  it  either  (more  probably)  adopted 
the  Egyptian  idea  of  identification  of  the  soul  after 
death  with  a  deity,  or  itself  independently  created 
it.  But  the  foundation-thought  in  this  was  the  at- 
tainment of  purity.  So  Euripides  makes  Theseus, 
the  hater  of  the  sdf-righteous  and  of  mystics,  taunt 
the  Orphic  adept:  "  Boast,  now  I  Thou  so  holy  that 
no  flesh  where  life  hath  been  feeds  thee  who  hast 
Orpheus  for  thy  king"  {Hippclytua,  952-^53). 
Similarly  in  the  confession  of  the  mystic  quoted 
from  Euripides  by  Porphyry  {De  abstinenHa,  iv. 
19;  cf.  the  passage  in  Harrison,  ut  sup.,  p.  479)  the 
adept  is  "  set  free  and  named  by  name  a  Bacchus 
of  the  mailed  priests,  robed  in  pure  white,  clean 
from  man's  birth  and  coflined  clay  (i.e.,  from  the 
pollutions  both  of  birth  and  death),  while  from  his 
lips  is  ever  banished  touch  of  meat  where  life  hath 
been."  It  is  quite  certain  that  Orphism  involved 
also  the  habit  of  self-examination,  probably  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Pythagoreans:  **  What  that  is 
wrong  have  I  done?  What  good  deed  is  mine?  And 
what  that  I  should  have  I  not  accomplished  7  " 
(Diogenes  Laertius,  '*  Life  of  Pythagoras,"  xix.). 

In  spite  of  Orphic  attempts  to  eliminate  the  ex- 
travagant from  the  rites,  the  testimonies  are  too 

many  and  too  explicit  to  hide  the  fact 
B^utt-    ^j^^  jjj  |.jjg  background  of  the  system 

^^^'  lurked  rites  that  were  disgusting  and 
repellent.  Among  these  were  the  sacrificial  eating 
of  raw,  even  of  living,  flesh  of  bull  or  goat  (cf .  Com- 
parative Reugion,  VI.,  1,  d.  §  1),  and  with  great 
probability  a  rite  that  recalled  the  earlier  eating 
of  the  flesh  of  a  child  (cf .  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  j 
1890,  p.  343;  and  for  the  orgiastic  ritual  and  indica- 
tions of  this  feast  of  raw  flesh  cf .  Plutarch,  De  oracur 
lorum  defectUf  xiv.;  Clement  of  Alexandria,  "  Exhor- 
tation," ii.,  in^ANF,  ii.  175-176;  Amobius, "  Against 
the  Heathen,"  v.  19-23,  in  ANF,  vi.  497-498;  Fir- 
micus  Matemus,  De  errore  profanarum  religumum, 
vi.).  How  far  these  survived  in  the  historic  period 
is  doubtful.  That  they  were  mimicked  if  not  ac- 
tually carried  out  is  beyond  question.  And  that  in 
more  retired  regions  the  mysteries  concealed  not 
merely  crudities  (Plato,  Republic^  364  B;  Heracli- 
tus,  Fragment  130)  but  savageries  is  true.  Still, 
even  in  the  recrudescence  of  primitive  rites  in  the 
Greco-Roman  world  that  took  place,  having  their 
starting-point    in  Asia   Minor,  200  B.C.-200  a.d., 

*  The  inscription  found  at  the  lobacoheion  at  Athens 
gives  as  a  direction  for  the  performance:  "  No  one  is  to 
make  a  noise,  or  clap  his  hands,  or  sing,  but  each  is  to  do 
his  part  in  all  quietness  and  order  "  (text  and  translation 
convenientiy  given  in  Harrison,  ut  sup.,  pp.  474-475). 
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there  was  evidence  of  a  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Htate  religion,  a  waking  of  the  soul  to  life  and  of 
R  desire  for  nobler  things,  which  woa  in  a  manner 
met  by  the  acceptance  and  symbolic  interpretation 
of  primitive  perfonnancea.  In  this  movement  the 
mjiteries  described  above  had  the  leading  part. 
But  other  secret  cults  in  considerable  numbera  had 
their  vogue,  some  merely  local,  others  (like  those 
of  the  Great  Mother)  pervasive,  and  still  others  the 
invention  of  mountebanks,  intent  upon  using  the 
trend  of  things  in  the  religious  world  to  their  own 
advantage.  Of  the  first  and  second,  part  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  deities  already  named.  Others,  like 
the  Pythagorean  and  Isiac,  were  on  a,  different  basis. 
But  together  the  effect  upon  religioD  was  profound, 
and  was  by  no  meanB  iwfelt  in  Christianity  (cf.  G. 
Anricb,  Doi  antike  Myeterienwaen  in  sei'nem  Ein- 
fiuss  an/  das  Chrislentum,  Gottingen,  18S4;  E.  H. 
Hatch,  Influence  0/  Greek  Idcat  and  Usages  upon 
the  Christian  Church,  London,  1890).  Greek  trage- 
dians and  philosophers  were  hardly  less  under  the 
Spell  of  these  performances  and  ideas.  So  that  the 
mysteries,  tribal  and  cultic,  are  among  the  forces 
the  vast  effects  of  which  are  only  now  beginning  to 
be  appreciated.  Geo.  W.  Gilmorb. 

Bibuoorafht:  For  tribal  myiileTias  incampanblv  the  bMt 
works  for  the  HtudenE  an  thosg  whinh  dea]  with  the  lUa 
of  ■fLVoacfl  in  diffcrcTit  luidji.  compiled  )>y  compot«at  ob- 
Bervera.  Amocg  thn  beit  and  indiapensable  worlu  of 
this  kind  ar«:  L.  Fiaoa  and  A.  W.  Howilt.  Xamilaroi  and 
Kumai.  Melbourne,  18S0;  R.  H.  Codrim 
SIvdia.  London 
ton,  I8»S:  B.  Spencer  and  F.  J.  QilJcu:  Nolict  Tribei  0/ 
CeninU  Awilralia,  London.  1899;  idem.  Nnrthrm  THba 
of  Cattral  Auitralia,  ib.  1904;  F.  H.  Cuihing.  Zuni  F^-lk 
Tola.  Xeo  York.  1002:  W.  H.  Fumea,  BoTiua  Hrtut 
Humeri.  London.  1902;  A.  W.  Honitt,  Nativi  Triba  of 
Botilh-EaM  Amlraiia.  ib.  1004;  Mis.  K.  L.  Parker,  £uaA- 
lairi  Trihr,  ib.  1906:  and  tho  Brportt  and  fiuIUini  of  the 
Smithaoniui  butitulioa,  Wasbiueton.  D.  C.  The  matc- 
riot  has  been  brouiiht  logcther  in  tvo  books  of  the  bigh- 
est  value:  H.  Scbtirtj.  AUeriklanen  und  M6rtnrTburLde, 
Berlin.  1902:  and  H.  Wcbuler.  Pnmilive  Stcrrt  Sociaiei.  a 
Sludi/  tn  Earlu  PBlitiii  and  Rttiginn.  New  York.  19IIS  (aa 
Bxcellent  haadbook  on  tfae  jubjeot).  Conault  further: 
E.  B.  Tyler,  in  JovrHal  a/ AitVimpnloaical  Sluditi,  juviii 
(ISBg),  145  sqq.;  idem.  Primilue  Cultim.  new  ed.,  Lon- 
don. 1903:  J.  O.  Fisier,  OoUm  Boueh,  iii.  422-14G.  ib. 
ISOOi  E.  Crawley,  Miirfir  Kaif.  pp.  216-223,  270-.'iH. 
New  Vork.  1902:  Q-  S.  Hal!.  Adolaemee,  a.  232-280.  ib. 
1904. 
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lin. 1894;  F,  LenoRnant,  MonoffraphU  de  la  voie  tacrit 
tteuiiniemtr.  Pnria,  1SS4:  idem,  in  Coniemparary  Rmcw, 
1880,  i.  M7  aqq.,  ii.  119  eqq.,  412  aqq.:  A.  Mommaen, 
aeorMogie.  I^ipaic.  1864;  C.  Stmba.  VArr  dm  BUder- 
treit  con  £l«>iti.  Leipsic.  1S70:  C.  3.  Wake.  Evalidion  of 
Uoratitu,  ii..  ehap.  vi..  London.  1S7g;  W.  Mannhardt. 
MythoioffitcJu  Forachutmen.  9traaburs,  1SS4;  H.  Junker, 
Die  Studonwaehtn  in  den  Qnriamyitterien  nach  dm  In- 
achrilten  mm  Dtmltra.  Edfu.  und  Pkila.  Vienna.  1S90:  L. 
Dyer,  CFiKdinSrKCE.pp.  174-218,  London.1891:  P.  Gard- 
ner. Wno  ChaptiTi  inOTitk  BiB.A'o.  18fl2;  H.  Rubenaohu. 
Dit  UytterimKeaiDlamm-  inEUtuitundSomiithTaet.  Berlin, 
1892;  A.  Diolerich.  A'attrto.  Leipsic,  1893  (importantl: 
P.  Foucart,  BechtnAei  sur  roriaine  d  la  natvre  da  mgi- 
Ura  d'Eliytis.  Paris.  1805  (of  veiy  eonaidemble  value); 
E.  Moaaa.  Orpheua.  Munich,  ISS.S:  D.  Pbilios,  Eltiuii.  ta 
Mi/ilitei.  lit  ruiTVM,  it  ton  muttr.  Athena,  1896,  Eag. 
tnuu]..  £Isuiu,  her  IHj/3terie»,  Ruiru,  and  Maitwn,  Lon- 
don, 1906    (the  treatment  of  iho  mysteries  is  tatber  sa- 
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!.  1898:  A.  Lang.  tfytA,  RUuai,  and  Riliaim,  i.  710 
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Rohde,  Pnieht,  3d  ed..  Ta- 
bingen.  1902  (indispenaabte) ;  O.  Cruppe,  Griechii^ 
iiytkaloffit  und  ReOtflomo^i^ithJe,  Muiuoh,  190G:  R. 
Reiueostein,  Dit  H^ieniiliicHen  Mi/iltriatrriiaiim.  ttn 
Onmdmdankr'iwid  IFirtunaen,  Ldpiie.  1910:  F.CumoBt. 
Orimtal  Rdigiani  in  Roman  Paganiim,  Chlcatfo.  1911; 
Erscb  and  Oruber,  Encvkloptdii,  I.,  xsdii.  2aS-3Bt, 
Inraii.  219-330. 
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TRIBUB,  SYMOD  OF:  A  synod  held  early  b 
May,  895,  at-Tribur  (12  ra.  w.n.w.  of  Darmstadt) 
in  the  presence  of  King  Amulf,  and  attended  by 
the  archbishops  of  Cologne,  Mainz,  and  Treves,  and 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  bishops.  It  is  chiefly 
noteworthy  as  marking  a  closer  relation  between. 
Amulf  and  the  higher  clergy;  for,  while  a  large 
DUtnl>cr  of  its  enactments  referred  to  the  restora- 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  disciphne,  a  series  of  important 
canons  bound  the  king  to  make  e^'ceping  coQcea- 
sioos  to  the  higher  clergy.  The  synod  was  also 
important  as  further  strengthening  the  judicial 
powers  of  the  Curia,  to  which  it  enjoined  subjectioa 
and  obedience,  even  though  the  yoke  should  provet 
heavy.  Almost  two  centuries  later  (Oct,,  1076)  & 
seconi]  assembly  met  at  Tribur,  at  which  the  secu- 
lar princes  combined  with  a  great  portion  of  the 
clergy  and  the  Curia  against  the  emperor,  subject' 
ing  Henry  IV.  to  Gregory  Vll.,  and  requiring  him. 
to  appear  at  Augsburg  on  Feb.  2,  1077,  to  receive 
the  verdict  of  the  pope,  with  the  threat  that,  if  he 
did  not  purge  himself  of  the  ban  nithln  a  year  from 
tbe  pronouncement  of  excommunication,  he  should 
irrevocably  forfeit  the  empire.  The  result  wu 
CanOBsa  (see  Greoort  VII.).  (D.  KEHLERf-} 

BiBUoaairar:   For  the  Acta  consult  NA.  liv.  49-82.  281- 

328,  IV.  411-427.  iviii.  365^09.  ix.   289-352:    MGB. 

Cap.,  ii.    198-249.     (Toosult  also:    E,   L.    Dflmmler,  Or- 

Khichtt  dm  ostfr^nkitchen  Reic/u,  iii.  395-^104:    Hrfcte 

CondlientieichiclUi,  iv.  GSZ-Ml. 

TRIDEHTIHE  PHOFESSIOH  OF  FAITH  (CREED 
OF  PIUS  IV.);  For  practical  purposes  the  most 
important  creed-statement  of  the  Roman  C^atholic 
Church.  The  original  name  was  Forma  pro/eationit 
fidei  Calholica:,  or  orlhodox<efidei.  It  was  preceded 
by  three  other  professions  of  faith  issued  by  Pius 
IV.:  that  of  1556  in  thirty-six  articles^  that  ot 
I5G0,  intended  for  prelates;  and  that  of  1563.  The 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (q.v.)  contain  no 
profession,  but  in  the  twenty-fourth  session  such 
a  form  was  suggested.  This  was  prepared  by  a  com- 
mission of  cardinals  under  tlie  direction  of  Pius 
IV.  in  1564.  It  must  be  subscribed  or  sworn  to  by 
all  priests  and  public  teachers  of  that  church,  and 
also  by  Protestant  converts  (hence  called  the  "  Pro- 
fession of  converts").  It  was  solemnly  affirmed 
during  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870  at  its  second 
session.  It  is  a  very  clear  and  precise  sununacy 
of  the  specific  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church  aa 
settled  by  the  (Council  of  Trent,  put  in  the  form  of 
a  binding  oath  of  obedience  to  tbe  pope,  as  the 
successor  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  tbe 
vicar  of  Christ,  It  consists  of  twelve  orticlee  of 
which  the  first  runs  as  follows: 
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**!, ,  with  a  firm  faith  believe  and  profesB  all  and 

ereiy  one  of  the  thinss  contained  in  that  ereed  which  the 
holy  Roman  Ghoreh  makes  use  of,  vii.: 

"  I  b«iieTe  in  one  God,  Uie  Father  Almighty,'*  etc.  (Here 
Coflowi  the  Nieene  Creed.) 

In  the  following  ten  articles  the  candidate  ac- 
cepts (1)  all  the  conditions  and  ordinances  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  (2)  the  interpretation 
put  upon  the  Scriptures  by  that  church  and  no 
other;  (3)  the  seven  sacraments  and  the  mode  of 
thdr  adniinistration  taught  by  the  church;  (4) 
every  article  and  statement  made  by  the  Council 
of  TYent  concerning  original  sin  and  justification; 
(5)  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  the  sac- 
lifidal  nature  of  the  mass;  (6)  the  bread  and  the 
vine  as  each  containing  the  whole  Christ;  (7)  the 
invocation  of  saints,  the  worship  of  relics,  and  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  that  the  suffrages  of 
the  living  avail  for  the  souls  there  confined;  (8)  the 
vonhip  of  images  and  the  virtue  of  indulgences; 

(9)  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Church  and  the 
authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  and  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ;    and 

(10)  the  condemnation,  rejection,  and  anathema- 
tiiataon  of  ever3rthing  contrary  to  the  decrees  of 
the  general  councils  as  well  as  all  heresies  rejected 
by  the  church.  The  last  article  contains  a  most 
solemn  adjuration,  and  runs  as  follows: 

"  I  do.  at  this  praiait,  freely  profess  and  truly  hold  this 
tne  Catholic  faith,  without  which  no  one  can  be  saved; 
and  I  pnmiise  meet  constantly  to  retain  and  confess  the 
MM  entire  and  inviolate,  with  God's  assistance,  to  the  end 
of  my  life.  And  I  will  take  care,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  that  it 
dttll  be  held,  taoght,  and  preached  by  my  subjects,  or  by 
thoBe  the  care  of  whom  shall  appertain  to  me  in  my  office. 

1^  I. ,  promise,  vow,  and  swear,  so  help  me  Qod,  and 

tboe  holy  Gospels  of  God.*' 

Since  that  time  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
added  two  articles  which  enter  into  the  profession, 
one  on  the  sinlessness  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  one 
on  the  infallibility  of   the  pope,  in  the  following 

words: 

"  (1)  That '  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  by  a  singular  grace 
aod  privilege  of  Almighty  God.  in  view  of  the  merits  of 
Quilt  Jesus  the  Savior  of  mankind,  has  been  preserved  free 
from  all  stain  of  original  sin.* 

"  (2)  That '  the  Roman  pontiff,  when  he  speaks  ex  cathe- 
iriA— that  is,  in  discharge  of  the  office  of  i>a8tor,  and  doctor 
of  all  Christians,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic  author 
ity,  he  defines  a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals — is  pos- 
Mssed  <A  that  infallibility  with  which  the  divine  Redeemer 
willed  that  hk  Church  should  be  endowed;   and  that  there- 
fore lach  defini^ons  of  the  Roman  pontiff  are  irreformable 
of  themselves,  and  not  from  the  consent  of  the  Church." 

P.  ScHAFPf.      D.  S.  SCHAFP. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  papal  bulls  of  Nov.  13  (Jnjunctum  no- 
big)  and  Dec  9  {In  sacroaancta),  1564,  are  in  the  BtU- 
laritan  maonum  Romanum,  19  vols.,  Luxemburg,  1727- 
1758.   the  former  also  in   Mirbt,   Quellen,   pp.   256-258. 
The  text  of  the  profession  is  in  F.  G.  Streitwolf  and  R.  E. 
Klfner,  Libri  tymbolici  eccleauB  catholicce,  ii.  315-321,  cf.  i. 
pp.  xlv.-li..  98-100,  GSttingcn,  1838,  and  in  Schaff,  Creeds, 
ii.  207-210,  cf.  i.  96-99.     Consult  besides  the  above:  G.  C. 
F.  Mohnike.  Urkundliche  Geechichte  der  sogenannten  Pro- 
Je*»ei  fidei  Tridentina  und  .  .  .   andem    rirmiMh-catholi- 
aeken  (?tou6«nj6e&«nn4ntMe,  Greifswald,  1822;    E.  Kollner, 
Symbolik  der  rdmiacMcathoUachen  KircKe,  p.  141,  Ham- 
burg,  1844;  H.  J.  D.  Dennnger,  Enchiridion  aymbolorum 
el  definiUonwn,  pp.   233-235.  WOrzburg,  1900;    KL,  v. 
682-685. 

TRIEBS,  FRANZ:  German  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Grosa-Glc^au  (58  m.  n.w.  of  Breslau)  Nov.  7, 
1864.    He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Bres- 


lau and  Monster  (1883-87;  D.D.,  MOnster,  1888), 
and  after  being  a  parish  priest  in  Waldenburg 
(Silesia),  Merzdorf,  Schonau,  Schwedt,  and  Mil- 
tisch,  1888-95,  resumed  his  studies  at  Bonn  (1895- 
1897;  Ph.D.,  1897),  and  at  Berlin  (1897-1900), 
being  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  parochial  work  in 
the  latter  city.  In  1902  he  became  privat-docent  for 
canon  law  in  the  University  of  Breslau,  where  he  was 
appointed  to  his  present  position  of  extraordinary 
professor  of  the  same  subject  in  1905,  being 
made  consistorial  councilor  in  1908.  He  has  written 
Veteria  TeatamerUi  de  Cherubim  doctrina  (MOnster, 
1888)  and  Studien  zwr  Lex  Dei,  i.  ii,  (Freiburg,  1905- 
1907),  besides  editing  Salih  ibn  al-Qusain's  Liber 
decern  qucBsHanum  contra  ChrisHanoa  (Bonn,  1897). 

TRIGL AND,  JACOBUS:  Dutch  Reformed;  b.  at 
Vianen  (7  m.  s.s.w.  of  Utrecht)  July  22,  1583;  d. 
at  Leyden  Apr.  5,  1654.  Of  Roman  Catholic  par- 
entage, he  was  brought  up  by  relatives  at  Gouda, 
and  sent,  in  1597,  to  some  priests  at  Amsterdam  to 
study  theology.  Toward  the  end  of  1598  he  re- 
moved to  Louvain,  where  doubts  arose  in  his  mind 
which  ultimately  led  him  to  break  with  the  ancient 
faith.  He  was  entrusted  with  a  mission  to  Haarlem 
by  the  head  of  the  collegium  pontifidum,  and  never 
returned  to  Louvain.  After  a  few  weeks  at  Gouda, 
where  his  foster  relations  rejected  him,  he  sought 
refuge  in  the  house  of  his  parents,  where  he  studied 
Reformed  tenets,  meanwhile  seeking  occupation  to 
gain  his  livelihood.  In  1602  he  was  made  rector  of 
the  school  at  Vianen,  and  in  the  following  year 
entered  the  Reformed  Church.  Having  prepared 
privately  for  the  ministiy,  he  was  ordained  pastor  at 
Stolwijk  in  1607;  and  was  pastor  at  Ainsterdam, 
1610-34.  Here,  in  1614,  he  began  a  notew;orthy 
activity  in  affairs  of  Church  and  State  which  ended 
only  with  his  death.  In  1617  he  received  leave  of 
absence  to  the  Reformed  church  at  The  Hague, 
and  was  a  deputy  of  the  provincial  synod  of  North 
Holland  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  which  appointed  him 
a  member  of  the  committee  to  draw  up  the  Canons 
of  Dort.  Trigland  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Leyden,  1634-54,  lecturing  on  the  exegesis  of  the 
Old  Testament,  on  the  loci  communes,  1639-50,  and 
later  on  "  cases  of  conscience."  He  was  also  pas- 
tor of  the  Reformed  church  at  Leyden  (1637-45). 

The  writings  of  Trigland,  which  are  dogmatic  and 
polemic,  reveal  him  as  a  man  of  intense  convic- 
tions, rigid  dogmatism,  and  great  learning  in  ScripH 
ture  and  the  Reformed  theology,  but  also  as  pas- 
sionate, intolerant,  and  haughty,  traits  which 
caused  him  bitter  enemies.  Yet  his  hostility,  mani- 
fested particularly  against  the  Remonstrants,  did 
not  come  from  love  of  strife,  but  from  sincere  feel- 
ing that  their  teachings  were  pernicious  and  not 
to  be  allowed.  This  is  most  plainly  shown  in  his 
Den  rechtghematichden  Christen  (Amsterdam,  1615). 
In  his  Verdedigingh  van  de  Leere  end'  Eere  der  Ghere- 
formeerde  Kerken  ende  Leeraren  (1616)  he  defends  the 
Reformed  dogmatics.  He  sturdily  opposed  civil 
intervention  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  In  his  Antwoordt 
op  drij  vraghen  dienende  tot  advys  in  de  huydendag- 
sche  kerkUjke  swarigheden  (1615),  and  his  Christe- 
lijcke  ende  nootwendighe  verdaringhe  (1615).  After 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  1618-19,  he  continued  to  work 
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against  the  Remonstrants,  producing,  Christdijcke 

ende  vriendeUjcke  vermaninge  (2  parts,  1623);   De 

kracht  der  godhudigheydt  (1631) ;  and  three  treatises 

resulting  from  the  discussions  aroused  by  the  latter 

book:    Trina  Dei  gratia,  nimirum,  eUctUmis,  sano- 

UficaHonis,  canservationis  appHcata,   confirmata  et 

indicata  (1636);    Disputatio  theologica  de  civili  et 

ecdeeituHca  potestate  (1^^);   £^d  the  posthumous 

AtUapologiaf  sive  examen  atque  refutatio  toHiia  apo- 

logim  Remanstrantium   (Hajtlerwijk,    1664).     The 

Roman  Catholics  he  attacked  with  his  Valschen 

Raem  dee  pauedoms  (1631),  Loe  gehouw  dee  pauedome 

(1633),  and  Boderrdooze  pauedom  (1638),  all  against 

the  papacy.    He  was  best  known,  however,  for  his 

Kerkdijcke    geschiedenieeen    (Leyden,     1650),    in 

which,  while  giving  a  long-desired  history  of  the 

growth  of  Protestantism  in  Holland,  he  attacked 

the  Remonstrants  with  his  accustomed  bitterness, 

especially  the  anonymous  apology,  Kerkelijcke  hie* 

tone  of  J.  Uytenbogaert  (Rotterdam,  1646).    The 

work    was    jo3rfully    received    by    the    Reformed 

Church,  but  the  states-general  of  Holland  declined 

to  accept  the  dedication,  and  at  Amsterdam  its 

sale  was  forbidden.    All  the  writings  of  Trigland 

previous  to  1640  were  published  in  chronological 

order  under  the  title,  Opuecvia  Jacobi  Triglandi 

(3  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1640).     (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 

BiBiJoaBAPHT:  The  funeral  oratioii  by  J.  Cocceiue,  in  the 
Utter's  OiMTO,  iv.  48  eqq.,  Amsterdam,  1701;  H.  W.  Ter 
Haar,  JacubuB  Trigland,  The  Hague,  1891. 

TRINE  IMMERSION:  A  threefold  immersion, 
consisting  in  the  dipping  of  the  candidate  in  the 
water  three  times — ^first,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
second,  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  and,  third,  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  the 
Historical  practise  observed  by  the  Greek,  Ar- 
Situation,  menian,  and  other  oriental  churches, 
as  well  as  by  the  Brethren  (Dunkers) 
and  some  other  religious  bodies  of  America,  and  is 
more  extensively  employed  than  many  have  been 
led  to  suppose.  Of  the  165,000,000  Christians  now 
living  who  have  been  inmiersed,  fully  nine-tenths 
have  been  baptized  by  trine  immersion.  Of  the 
290,000,000  persons  who  have  received  sprinkling 
or  pouring  at  their  baptism,  not  less  than  200,000,- 
000  had  the  water  applied  three  times,  shoi^ing 
that  a  very  laige  per  cent  of  the  Christian  world 
holds  to  the  triple  action  in  baptism.  The  advo- 
cates of  trine  immersion  believe  that  it  was  the 
apostolic  method  of  administering  the  rite,  and  for 
their  authority  they  appeal  to  the  formula  of  bap- 
tism as  given  by  Christ  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19:  "  Bap- 
tizing them  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  It  is  held  that  as 
there  are  three  persons  in  the  Trinity,  so  are  there 
three  actions  in  baptism,  therefore  the  three  actions 
symbolize  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead.  How- 
ever, these  three  actions  constitute  the  '*  one  bap- 
tism," referred  to  by  Paul  in  Eph.  iv.  5,  they  being 
regarded  as  one  in  the  sense  that  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  are  one. 

Speaking  of  this  formula  of  baptism,  Chrysostom 
(fifth  century)  says:  "  Christ  delivered  to  his  dis- 
ciples one  baptism  in  three  immersions  of  the  body, 
when  he  said  to  them,  '  Go  teach  all  nations,  bap- 
tizing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 


Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost '  "  (Bingham,  Origines, 
XI.,  xi.,  §  7).  Jerome  (fifth  century),  commenting 
on  Eph.  iv.  5,  presents  the  same  view 
Patristic  regarding  the  three  actions  oonstitu- 
Testimony.  ting  one  baptism,  for  he  says:  "  We 
are  thrice  dipped  in  the  water,  that 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  may  appear  to  be  but 
one:  .  .  .  though  we  be  thrice  put  under  water  to 
represent  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity — ^yet  it  is  re- 
puted but  one  baptism  "  (Bingham,  ut  sup.,  XI., 
xi.,  §  6).  Tertullian  (third  century)  also  believed 
vthat  the  Lord  taught  trine  immersion,  for,  speaking 
of  the  baptismal  formula,  he  says:  *'  He  commanda 
them  to  baptize  into  the  Father  and  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  not  into  a  unipersonal  God.  And 
indeed  it  is  not  once  only,  but  three  times,  that  we 
are  immersed  into  three  persons,  at  each  several 
mention  of  their  names  "  (Adv,  Prax,,  xxvi.;  Eng. 
transl.,  ANF,  iii.  623).  The  Didache,  or  Teaching 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  written  according  to  Schaff 
between  90  and  100  a.d.  (Schaff's  ed.  of  Didache, 
p.  122,  New  York,  1890),  is  wholly  on  the  side  of 
the  triple  action  in  baptism.  The  rite  was  to  be 
administered  (chap,  vii.)  "into  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
living  water,"  or,  if  that  could  not  be  had,  in  other 
water,  cold  or  warm.  If  there  was  not  sufficient  to 
immerse,  then  "  poiu*  water  thrice  upon  the  head 
into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  ''  Three  times  "  applies  to  the 
immersion  as  well  as  to  the  pouring.  Pouring  plenty 
of  water  on  the  head  **  three  times  "  was  the  nea^ 
est  practicable  substitute  of  total  trine  inmiersicm 
(cf .  Philip  SchafF's  extended  comments  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Didache,  pp.  29-35,  New  York,  1890). 
The  early  Fathers,  without  a  voice  to  the  contrary, 
believed  that  triple  baptism  was  the  New-Testa- 
ment form.  In  his  address  at  the  Coimcil  of  Car- 
thage, 256  A.D.,  Munnulus  or  Monulus,  bishop  of 
Girba,  said:  **  The  truth  of  our  Mother  the  Catholic 
Church,  brethren,  hath  always  remained  and  still 
remains  with  us,  and  even  especially  in  the  trinity 
of  baptism,  as  our  Lord  says,  '  Ck)  ye  and  baptize 
the  nations,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit '  "  (CJyprian,  "  Concerning 
the  Baptism  of  Heretics,"  ANF,  v.  567).  Not  one 
of  the  eighty-seven  bishops  present  challenged  ihe 
statement.  The  fiftieth  of  the  Apostolic  Canons 
shows  the  views  on  baptism  held  by  the  Church  ol 
the  second,  third,  and  foiuth  centuries.  It  reads 
thus:  "  If  any  bishop  or  presb3rter  does  not  per- 
form the  three  immersions  of  the  one  admission, 
but  one  immersion  which  is  given  into  the  death  of 
Christ,  let  him  be  deprived;  for  the  Lord  did  not 
say,  '  Baptize  into  my  death ';  but,  *  Go  ye  and 
make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  into 
the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost '  "  (ANF,  vii.  503). 

John  Wesley  thought  triple  immersion  was  the 
apostolic  practise  (H.  Moore's  Life  of  WeeUy,  i.  425, 
New  York,  1824).  Trine  immersion  was  the  onljf 
form  of  baptism  in  general  use  among  the  earl^i 
churches.  William  Wall  says:  "  The  way  of  trine 
inmiersion,  or  plunging  the  head  of  the  persor 
three  times  into  the  water,  was  the  general  prac- 
tise of  all  antiquity  "  {Infant  Baptism,  i.  592,  Ox* 
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ford,  1862).   Robert  Robinson  (History  of  Baptism, 
p.  148,  London,  1790)  makes  this  statement:  '*  It 
is  not  true  that  dipping  was  exchanged 
More       for  sprinkling   by   choice   before  the 
Modem     Reformation,  for,  till  after  that  period, 
Opbuons.    the  ordinary  baptism  was  trine   im- 
mersion."   Wharton  Booth  Marriott, 
mDCA,  i.  161,  says:    "  Triple  immersion,  that  is, 
thrice  dipping  the  head  while  standing  in  the  water, 
was  all  but  the  universal  rule  of  the  church  in  early 
times."  Trine  immersion  is  supported  by  the  testi- 
moDy  of  Basil,  370;  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  380;  Am- 
broBB,  390;   Augustine,  420;   Theodoret,  450;   Al- 
cuin,  775,  and  others  of  the  Fathers.    The  churches 
in  the  East,  where  Christianity  was  first  estab- 
Hsbed,  still  retain  the  trine  form  in  baptism.    Rev. 
Dr.  George  Washburn,  former  president  of  Robert 
GoQege,  in    Constantinople,    says    (Didache,  ed. 
Sehaff,  ut  sup.,  p.  43) :   '^  As  to  the  baptism  ques- 
tion, the  orthodox  authorities  here  declare  that  no 
oriental  church  not  under  Roman  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant influence  knows  any  other  baptism  than 
trine  immersion."     On  the  same  page,  foot-note, 
Goncermng  the  practise  of  the  Russian  Church,  it 
isst&ted,  "  Baptism  is  always  administered  by  dip- 
ping the  infant  or  adult  three  times  into  the  water." 
The  whole  Greek  Church,  numbering  nearly  one 
hundred  millions,   administers  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  only  by  trine  immersion.    This  is  also  the 
practice  of  the  Armenian  church,  numbering  sev- 
eral millions.    Sehaff  says,  **  Trine  immersion  and 
eDtenion  of  the  whole  body  was  the  general  prac- 
tise of  the  ancient  Church,  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
continues  to  this  day  in  all  Eastern  churches  and 
sects,  and  in  the  orthodox  State  Church  of  Russia  " 
(Didache,  ut  sup.,  p.  54).  J.  H.  Moore. 

BnuoaaAPHT:  J.  Chiystal,  HitL  of  the  Modet  of  Baptum, 
PhOaddphia,  1861;  R.  Robinaon.  EccUnastical  Re- 
•nrdm^  chap,  on  the  Greek  Church,  Cambridge,  1792; 
A.  Cftmpbell,  Chriatian  Baptiem,  Bethany.  Va.,  1853; 
G.  H.  Orchard,  Hist,  of  Foreign  Baptists ,  2  vola.,  St.  Louis, 
1855;  QrtinUr  and  McConneU  DebaU,  Cincinnati,  1868; 
J.  H-  Moore,  Trine  Immersion  Tmced  to  the  Apostles,  EU- 
IJn.  in.,  1874;  R,  H.  MUler,  Doctrine  of  the  Brethren  De- 
k»ded,  fl).  1876;  W.  Cathcart.  The  Baptism  of  the  Ages, 
Philadelphia,  1878;  J.  Quinter,  Trine  Immersion,  Elgin, 
1886;  MUler  and  Sommer  Debate,  Mount  Morris,  111., 
1889;  C.  F.  Yodcr,  God's  Means  of  Grace,  Elgin,  1908; 
J.  B.  Wampler,  Biblical  and  Historical  Researches,  Grove 
City,  Pa,  1908;  the  hterature  cited  in  the  text,  and  under 
Barism. 

TRDIIDAD.    See  West  Indies. 

TMIITARIANS:      A    Roman    Catholic    order 

{Ordo  sandissimm  Trinitalis  redemptionis  captivo- 

rum;  also  called  Ordo  asinorum,  the  members  being 

at  fifst  pennitted  to  ride  only  on  asses;    and  in 

France,  Maturines,  from  their  chapel  of  St.  Mathurin 

or  St.  Mathelin  at  Paris),  founded,  according  to 

tradition,  in  1198  by  Jean  de  Matha  (b.  at  Faucon, 

near  Barcelonette,  31  m.  n.w.  of  Nice,  June  23, 

1160;  d.  at  Rome  Dec.   17,  1213)  and  F^lix  de 

Valois  (b.  1127;    d.  at  Paris  Jan.  20,  1212).    The 

legendary  account  of  their  origin  is  not  wholly 

sustained  by  the  earliest  known  document.    This 

is  a  privUeffium  of  Innocent  III.  of  May,  1198,  ap>- 

proTing  the    reception    of   property   at   Cerfroid, 

qjceially  the  bouse  given  by  Countess  Margaret  of 

Buigundy,  and  implying  the  existence  of  the  order 
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before  the  legendary  journey  to  Rome,  1198.  It 
is  questionable  whether  the  original  idea  of  work- 
ing for  the  ransom  of  the  captives  was  Jean's  or 
Margaret's,  but,  from  the  wonis  of  this  document, 
more  probably  the  latter's.  A  second  document  of 
Dec.,  1198,  from  Innocent,  shows  that  the  pope 
had  sent  back  Jean  for  recommendations  from  the 
bishop  of  Paris  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Victor.  On 
Jean's  return  with  these  and  a  copy  of  the  rule,  the 
pope  confirmed  the  order.  A  new  privilegium  of 
protection  was  granted  by  Innocent,  June  18,  1209. 
The  rule  of  the  Trinitarians  requires  the  brothers 
to  live  in  obedience  to  the  *'  minister  "  of  their 
house,  and  in  celibacy  and  poverty.  Each  single 
house  is  to  be  occupied  by  three  clerical  and  three 
lay  brothers,  controlled  by  a  "  minister,"  the  latter 
a  priest  chosen  by  the  brothers  and  required  to 
hold  a  chapter  each  Sunday.  At  the  head  of  the 
entire  order  is  the  minister  superior,  who  convenes 
the  annual  chapter  on  the  octave  of  Whitsunday 
and  directs  the  discipline  over  the  ministers  in- 
ferior. A  third  of  the  income  of  the  order  is  set 
apart  for  the  liberation  of  prisoners.  The  first  min- 
ister superior  was  Jean  de  Matha,  who  received 
from  Innocent  III.  the  church  and  hospital  of  San 
Tommaso  in  Formis,  on  the  Celian  Hill.  A  few 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Trinitarians, 
a  female  branch  was  founded  in  Spain,  though  it 
did  not  receive  a  definite  constitution  until  1236. 
In  1199  the  first  mission  was  sent  to  Tunis  and  186 
redeemed  captives  were  brought  back  in  triumph 
to  Cerfroid.  The  order,  which  had  increased  chiefly 
in  the  Latin  countries,  was  extended  to  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  East,  and  was  recon- 
firmed by  Honorius  III.  (1217);  Clement  IV.  per- 
mitted certain  relaxations  of  its  rule  (1267);  and 
Clement  VII.  sanctioned  mendicancy  (1574).  The 
Trinitarians  did  not  escape  degeneration,  and  efforts 
^t  reform  led  to  divisions.  Of  the  branches  the 
most  important  is  that  of  the  Discalced  Trinitarians, 
established  in  Spain  and  recognized  as  a  distinct 
congregation  by  Clement  VIII.  in  1599,  and  ex- 
tended to  France  and  Italy.  In  1609  Paul  V.  de- 
clared them  a  mendicant  order,  but  until  1636  they 
were  imder  the  general  of  the  main  order. 

The  internal  history  of  the  Trinitarians  is  ob- 
scure. A.  Konig  maintained  that  at  the  height  of 
their  prosperity,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  they  had 
some  880  monasteries,  while  Pierre  Helyot  states 
for  his  time,  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  they  still  possessed  about  250  in  eleven  prov- 
inces. According  to  O.  Braunsberger  {Stimmen  aiis 
Maria  Laach,  supplement  No.  79,  1901)  in  1835 
forty-seven  of  the  eighty-seven  Spanish  monasteries 
of  the  order  were  suppressed,  a  like  fate  having 
befallen  the  six  Austrian  houses  in  1782-90.  P. 
Deslandres  shows  102  houses  for  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  of  which  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  survived  ninety-three,  besides  eleven 
in  England,  one  in  Ireland,  and  seven  in  Scotland. 
The  calced  Trinitarians  became  extinct  in  1894, 
while  the  discalced  branch  has  maintained  itself  till 
the  present  time  by  four  settlements  at  Rome  (1905), 
including  the  parish  churches  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Fomaci  and  San  Grisogono,  besides  other  settle- 
ments in  Spain,  Austria,  America,  and  elsewhere. 
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The  order  devotes  itself,  for  the  time  being,  to  the 
ransom  and  education  of  negro  children  and  num- 
bers 450.  The  female  order  never  floiuished,  having 
only  ten  cloisters  in  their  chi^  seat,  Spain,  toward 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  P.  Dan  (Hi9- 
Unre  de  Barhariet  Paris,  1649)  gave  the  number  of 
rescue  exi)editions  as  363,  the  number  of  released 
captives  as  30,720.  The  correct  figures,  if  they 
could  be  produced,  would  undoubtedly  be  much 
higher.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliographt:  The  "  Rule  "  waa  printed  at  Paria,  1635, 
1652;  the  "Statutea"  at  Douai.  1586;  of.  L.  Hol- 
ateniua.  Codex  reQtdartanf  ed.  M.  Broclde,  ii.  38  aqq.f  Auga- 
buiiK,  1759.  Consult:  M.  Qmelin,  Die  LitUraiur  mvt  Oe- 
BchichU  dee  Ordene  St.  TrinUaHe,  Cariaruhe.  1870;  idem. 
Die  Trinitarier  oder  Weieeepanier  in  Oeeterreieh,  Vienna, 
1871;  Helyot,  Ordree  monaetiquee,  ii.  310  aqq.;  Heim- 
bucher,  Orden  und  KongreoaHonen,  ii.  09-78;  OaUia 
Chrietiana,  viiL  1731  aqq.,  16  vols.,  Paria,  1715  aqq.; 
O.  Uhlhom,  Die  LiebeeUUUiokeit  tm  MitteUOUr,  pp.  285 
aqq.,  496  aqq.,  Stuttgart,  1884;  P.  Dealandraa,  UOrdre 
dee  triniiairee,  2  vola.,  Toulouae,  1903;  KL,  xii.  84-91. 

TRINITY,    DOCTRINE   OF  THE. 

I.  The  Biblical  Doctrine. 
Old  Teatament  (|  1). 
New  Teatament  (I  2). 
n.  The  Ontoloftioal  Doctrine. 
The  Eaatem  Church  (|  1). 
The  Weatem  Church  (|  2). 
Proteatantiam  (|  3). 
Oompariaon  of  the  Biblical  and  Ontologieal 

Forma  (|  4). 
Yaiioua  Conceptiona  (I  5). 
A  Concluding  View  (I  6). 

The  doctrine  of  the  divine  Trinity  is  the  sum- 
marized statement  of  the  historical  revelation  of 
redemption  for  the  Christian  consciousness  of  God. 
It  affirms  that  God  is  not  only  the  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  the  Father  of  Christ,  in  whom  he  is  per- 
fectly revealed,  and  the  source  of  a  holy  and  blessed 
life  which  transforms  natiure  and  is  realized  in  the 
Church.  It  constitutes  the  distinctive  characteris- 
tic of  Christianity  as  contrasted  with  Judaism  and 
paganism  and  is  a  modification  of  Christian  mono- 
theism. In  this,  religious  thinking  may  stop  with 
a  mere  distinction  of  modes  of  divine  revelation 
(economic  Trinity);  or  proceed  to  the  assumption 
of  three  divine  essences  (ontologieal  or  immanent 
Trinity).  Since  the  Church  has  completed  this  ad- 
vance from  the  economic  to  the  immanent  concept, 
the  confession  of  the  latter  is  alone  recognized  as 
adequate  to  a  full  Christian  belief. 

L  The  Biblical  Doctrine:  Early  dogmatidans 
were  of  the  opinion  that  so  essential  a  doctrine  as 
that  of  the  Trinity  could  not  have  been  unknown 
to  the  men  of  the  Old  Testament.  However,  no 
modem  theologian  who  clearly  dis- 
X.  Old  tinguishes  between  the  degrees  of  rev- 
Testament  elation  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments can  longer  maintain  such  a 
view.  Only  an  inaccurate  exegesis  which  overlooks 
the  more  immediate  groimds  of  interpretation  can 
see  references  to  the  Trinity  in  the  plural  form  of 
the  divine  name  Elohim,  tjie  use  of  the  plural  in 
Gen.  i.  26,  or  such  liturgical  phrases  of  three  mem- 
bers as  tiie  Aaronic  blessing  of  Nimi.  vi.  24-26 
and  the  Trisagion  (q.v.)  of  Isa.  vi.  3.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  development  of  Christology  and,  later, 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  undoubtedly  been 
influenced  by  certain  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 


which  refer  to  permanent  forms  and  media  of  di- 
vine revelation,  as  the  Word  of  the  Lord  in  Gen. 
i.;  Ps.  xxxiii.  6;  Wisdom  xvi.  12,  xviii.  14-15; 
Ecclus.  xliii.  25;  wisdom  in  Prov.  viii.  22  sqq.;  and 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  in  Gen.  xxii.  11-12;  Ebc.  iil 
2,  4,  6;  and  Mai.  iii.  1. 

Even  in  the  New  Testament  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  not  enunciated,  though  it  is  deduced  frcan 

a  collocation  of  passages  and  from  the 
2.  New     logic  of  their  premises.   The  chief  New- 
Testament  Testament  bases  for  the  doctrine  of 

the  Trinity  so  far  as  the  person  of 
Christ  is  concerned  briefly  follow;  for  the  rest  see 
Chbibtologt.  The  primitive  Christian  view  of  the 
messiahship  of  Jesus  presupposed  that  he  waa  close 
to,  and,  in  some  sense,  belonged  to,  God,  as  the  in- 
strument for  the  realization  of  the  divine  theocracy. 
Even  Jewish  theology  had  regarded  the  Messiah  as 
ideally  preexistent,  or,  more  realistically,  as  re- 
served for  the  millennium,  though  without  inquiring 
whether  he  was  a  creature  or  not.  The  early  Cliurch, 
in  like  manner,  held  Christ  to  be  sent  from  heaven 
to  earth  (Gal.  iv.  4).  The  messianic  title  of  Son  of 
God  received  the  deeper  meaning  of  intimate  com- 
munion and  love  between  Father  and  Son  (accord- 
ing to  the  self-witness  of  Jesus,  Matt.  zi.  27),  which 
was  manifest  on  earth  (John  x.  30),  but  based  on 
premundane  existence  (Rom.  viii.  32;  II  Cor.  viii. 
9;  Phil.  ii.  5  sqq.).  Christ  can,  therefore,  act  in  the 
name  of  Gkxi  since  "  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily  "  (Col.  ii.  9),  and  since  he  is 
the  image  of  God  (II  Cor.  iv.  4),  and  "  the  bright- 
ness of  his  gloiy,  and  the  express  image  of  his  per- 
son "  (Heb.  i.  3).  The  Logos  is  bearer  of  the  orig- 
inal sdf-revelation  of  God  and  is  God  (John  i.  1, 
14,  18);  the  risen  and  ascended  Christ  is  called  God 
(John  XX.  28;  I  John  v.  20;  possibly  also  Rom.  ix. 
5;  Titus  ii.  13);  prayer  is  mside  to  the  risen  Christ 
(Acts  ix.  14;  Rom.  x.  12  sqq.;  I  Cor.  i.  2);  prac- 
tically Christ  is  included  with  God  even  to  identifi- 
cation, though  subordinated  to  the  Father  wher- 
ever a  distinction  occurs  (I  Cor.  xi.  3,  xv.  28).  Even 
with  reference  to  the  Johannine  Logos  there  is  no 
thought  of  an  inunanent  process  of  divine  life,  the 
Logos  being  simply  the  mediator  of  (Sod's  revela- 
tion to  the  world  (John  i.  4,  iii.  16,  xx.  31);  and 
God,  in  relation  to  Christ,  may  be  termed  either 
"  (3od  "  (John  xvii.  3,  xx.  17)  or  "  Father  "  (I  Cor. 
viii.  6).  Of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  New  Testament 
says  that  he  spoke  through  the  prophets  (II  Pet. 
i.  21),  and  that  he  rested  in  his  plenitude  on  Jesus, 
empowering  him  for  his  messianic  work  (Mark  i. 
10;  John  iii.  34);  at  his  departure,  the  latter  prom- 
ised "  another  comforter  "  (John  xiv.  16-17),  who 
should  uphold  and  perfect  the  communion  between 
the  disciples  and  their  head  (John  xiv.  26,  xvi.  13- 
14).  A  similar  view  is  expressed  by  Paul  (Rom. 
viii.  16;  Gal.  iv.  6);  the  Spirit  is  termed  both  the 
"  Spirit  of  (3od  "  and  the  "  Spirit  of  Christ "  (Rom. 
viii.  9).  Through  this  association  with  the  person 
of  Christ  the  Spirit  arrives  at  a  certain  proportion 
of  definite  content  and  function  (I  Cor.  xii.  3;  Jas. 
ii.);  the  risen  Christ  seems  to  be  identified  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  (II  Cor.  iii.  17).  The  Holy  Ghost  is 
divine  in  origin  and  essentially  one  with  God  (I  Cor. 
ii.  10),  being  the  self-consciousness  of  God  and  re- 
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sealing  the  deep  things  in  him,  not,  however,  in  a 
speculative  senae.  The  Spirit  internalises  the  self- 
Tevelation  of  God  revealed  in  Christ,  imparting  the 
D6W  life  of  divine  communion  expressed  again  in 
moral  fruits  (Gal.  v.  22-23).  These  operations  of 
the  Spirit  are  regarded  as  personal  (Rom.  viii.  16; 
Gal.  iv.  6),  and  the  Spirit  himself  is  considered  to 
be  a  person,  who  may  be  grieved  by  sinful  acts 
(Eph.  iv.  30).  A  similar  concept  underlies  the  Jo- 
kanmne  terms  "  teaching,"  "  reproving,"  and  "  de- 
daring,"  as  applied  to  the  personal  Paraclete 
(John  xiv.  26,  zvi.  8,  13).  Nevertheless,  to  inter- 
pret these  passages  as  implying  a  person  distinct 
from  God  and  Christ,  whose  Spirit  he  is  called,  is 
not  wairanted.  Of  the  more  directly  Trinitarian 
leferenoes,  the  Apostolic  benediction  (II  Cor.  xiii. 
13)  points  to  the  threefold  causality  of  the  redemp- 
tive hfe,  in  which  the  imity  of  the  purpose  of  sal- 
fitioQ  comes  to  view,  historically  brought  about 
by  the  smding  of  the  Son  and  the  imparting  of 
the  Spirit  (cf.  Gal.  iv.  4,  6).  The  distribution  of 
pftfl)  administrations,  and  operations  (I  Cor.  xii. 
4r^)  refers  back  again  to  one  Spirit,  one  Lord,  and 
ooe  God.  The  baptismal  command  (Matt,  xxviii. 
19)  distinctly  points,  beyond  doubt,  to  the  faith  of 
the  Christian  community  concerning  God,  revealed 
threefdd  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  The 
dogmatic  assertion,  however,  that  the  singular 
"name"  signifies  the  unitary  divine  being  tran- 
neDdent  to  revelation,  and  that  the  collocation  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  represents  their  com- 
plete Goordioation,  is  not  permissible.  The  creed 
elaborated  from  this  formula  mentions  neither 
tudty  nor  coordination,  and  the  New  Testament 
does  not  go  further  than  a  trinity  of  revelation. 
The  essential  emphasis  in  this  connection  is  on  the 
middle  position  of  the  Son;  this  is  also  substan- 
tiated l^  the  circumstance  that  Acts  and  the  epis- 
tles of  Paul  recognize  baptism  in  Christ  as  the  widely 
preTalent  custom  (Acts  ii.  38,  viii.  16,  x.  48,  xix.  5; 
ICor.i.  13;  Rom.  vi.  3;  Gal.  iii.  27). 

n.  The  Ontological  Doctrine:  There  is  no  reason 
to  seek  for  sources  or  types  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  outside  of  Christianity  or  of  the  Bible, 
though  in  the  eighteenth  century  efforts  were  made 
to  derive  the  Christian  dogma  from  Plato,  and  later 
from  Brahmanism  and  Parseeism,  or, 

i<  The     later  still,  from  a  Babylonian  triad. 

Eastern     Even  were  the  resemblance  between 

Church,  the  Christian  Trinity  and  the  pagan 
triads  far  greater  than  it  is,  there  could 
be  no  serious  question  of  borrowing.  The  develoj>- 
nient  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  his- 
torically clear,  and  its  motives  are  equally  well 
known,  being  almost  exclusively  due  to  Christolog- 
ical  speculation.  The  formulation  of  the  dogma 
^as  ruled  by  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  abso- 
lute character  of  the  Christian  revelation,  a  process 
which  required  the  closest  association  of  the  his- 
toric Christ  with  the  life  and  essence  of  God.  At 
the  same  time,  Christian  faith  could  tolerate  neither 
*ny  menace  to  monotheism  nor  any  lowering  of 
the  person  of  the  Redeemer  to  a  mere  function  or 
transitory  phenomenon  of  the  Godhead.  The  Apos- 
tolic Fathers  did  not  feel  the  relation  of  the  Father 
^  the  Son  to  be  a  problem,  since  they  either  con- 


sidered the  Son  simply  as  an  instrument  of  the 
Father,  or  identified  him  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Crhost.    The  apologetes,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  adopted  for  their  basis  the  concept  of  the 
Logos  for  the  interpretation  of  the  person  of  Jesus, 
were  indeed  able  to  assign  the  Logos  to  a  plaoe 
within  the  revealing  activity  of  God  without  im- 
pairing their  monotheism,  but  could  not  make  sure 
the  concentration  of  revelation  in  Christ  or  his 
specific  relation  to  the  Father.     Tertullian,  who 
first  formulated  the  concept  triniUu,  conceived  of 
a  self-disclosing  of  the  Father  in  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  the  purpose  of  revelation  preceding 
revdation  itself.    Origen  completed  this  phase  of 
development  by  postulating  the  eternal  independ- 
ence of  the  Logos  with  God.     While,  however, 
Origen  considers  the  generation  of  the  Son  (of  the 
universe  as  well)  an  eternal  act,  thus  mftlpng  him 
a  partaker  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father, 
he  has  no  clear  idea  of  the  natiue  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
He  has  an  idea  that  the  spheres  of  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity  are  concentric;  the  Father  ruling  the 
imiverse,  the  Son  rational  creatures,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  saints.   The  modalistic  type  of  Monarch- 
ianism  (q.v.)  identified  the  persons  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son;    while  Sabellius  (q.v.)  held  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  to  be  successive  forms  of 
revelation,  or  "  persons "  (proaOpa)  of  the  (Sod- 
head,  to  which  correspond  three  cosmic  periods; 
namely,  of  creation  and  law,  redemption,  and  com- 
mimion.    The  advantage  of  this  view  was  the  co- 
ordination of  the  Son  with  the  Father;  its  disad- 
vantage, the  contraction  of  the  religious  interest 
in  the  permanent  mediatorship  of  Christ,  which 
forced  the  idea  of  the  hypostasis.    As  Ariua  in- 
tensified the  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son  into  an  antithesis  between  creator  and  created, 
and  disputed  the  eternity  of  the  Son,  it  became 
necessary  to  connect  with  the  eternal  personal  in- 
dependence of  the  Son  the  assertion  of  his  perfect 
divinity  in  the  sense  of  identity  of  substance  with 
the  Father  (fiomoouaios).    The  result  was  its  au- 
thoritative statement  in  the  Nicene  Creed  (see  Con- 
STANTiNOPO^rrAN  Creed)  and  its  argument  in  the 
theology  of  Athanasius  (q.v.),  the  essential  of  which 
is  soteriological,  to  conserve  the  essential  mediator- 
ship  of  Christ.    Even  Athanasius  did  not  uncondi- 
tionally rank  the  Father  and  the  Son  equal;   nor 
does  he  have  a  technical  term  for  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity.    On  the  other  hand,  he  prepared  the 
way  for  the  homocxision  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  for  the 
Spirit,  who  imparts  to  man  fellowship  in  the  divine 
nature,  must  himself  share  in  that  nature.    The 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  thus  developed  needed 
only  the  opposition  of  the  Pneumatomachi   (see 
Macedontds  and  the  Macedonian  Sect)  to  be 
crystallized  into  the  teaching  of  the  Church  at  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  381.    By  their  distinc- 
tion  between   "  substance,"   or    "  essence,"   and 
"  hypostasis,"  related  to  each  other  as  "  common  " 
and  '*  peculiar,"  the  Cappadocians created  a  means  of 
expressing  the  relation  of  the  Trinity  of  persons  to 
the  unity  of  essence.    According  to  Gregory  Nazian- 
Z6I1  (q*  v.),  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  three  persons 
were,  respectively,  *'  the  state  of  being  not  begot- 
ten," *'  of  being  begotten,"  and  "  procession,"  though 
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the  Father  still  remained  the  primal  divine  person, 
the  "  source  of  Godhead."  In  the  interest  of  this 
unity  the  final  dogmatidan  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
John  of  Damascus,  taught  the  interpenetration  and 
mutual  immanence  of  the  three  hypostases  (peri- 
chCreaia);  though  he  climg  to  the  superiority  of 
the  Father,  from  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded 
through  the  Son. 

Augustine  (De  trinitate;  Eng.  transl.,  NPNF, 
1st  ser.,  iii.),  unlike  the  Greeks,  taught  that  the 
unity  was  neither  in  Father,  Son,  nor  Spirit;  but 
in  the  divine  being  in  which  all  three  in  like  man- 
ner participate.  Each  person  is  the  undivided 
deity,  and  the  three  persons  are  together  the  one 
God.  This  is  conceivable  only  as  the 
2.  The      idea  of  person  is  subUmated  somewhat 

Western     like  a  relation  of  the  deity  with  itself. 

Church.  Augustine's  interest  in  reducing  the 
prominence  of  personality  in  favor  of 
simplicity  or  unity  was  his  Neoplatonism.  This 
view  diverges  from  the  older  modalism  in  that  it 
rests  not  upon  a  theory  of  succession  but  of  etei^ 
nal  coexistence  and  of  mutual  immanence,  as  shown 
by  his  choice  of  illustrations.  These  were  the  an- 
alogies of  memory,  intelligence,  and  will,  resolving 
themselves  in  self-consciousness;  or,  again,  of  the 
lover,  the  loved,  and  love.  It  follows  from  the 
equality  of  persons  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  be 
regarded  as  proceeding  from  the  Son  as  well  as  the 
Father.  Thus  became  possible  such  formulations 
as  the  Athanasian  Creed  (q.v.).  The  doctrine  of 
the  immanent  Trinity,  which  with  Athanasius  was 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
salvation,  had  now  become  fully  independent  of 
historical  revelation,  a  subject  best  suited  to  a 
mystical  contemplative  piety.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Augustinian  formulas  prevailed  either  for 
mystical  absorption  or  dialectic  refinements,  with- 
out inherent  change.  The  charge  of  tritheism  (Ros- 
cellinus)  or  countercharge  of  Sabellianism  (Abe- 
lard)  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  inherited  problem, 
which  demanded  a  delicate  poise  between  imity 
and  difference.  Richard  of  St.  Victor  (q.v.)  en- 
deavored to  develop  Augustine's  speculations,  de- 
ducing the  necessity  of  a  divine  self-differentiation 
from  the  concept  of  love.  Perfect  love  requires  an 
object,  and  in  the  case  of  God  that  object  can  be 
only  a  person  equal  to  himself  in  eternity,  power, 
and  wisdom.  But  since  there  can  not  be  two  di- 
vine substances,  the  two  divine  persons  must  be 
one  and  the  same  substance.  The  highest  love, 
however,  can  not  be  limited  to  these  two,  but  must 
rise  to  condiledioy  through  the  wish  that  a  third  be 
loved  as  they  love  each  other.  Thus  perfect  love 
necessarily  leads  to  the  Trinity;  and  since  God  is 
absolute  power,  he  can  correspond  fully  to  this 
requirement  of  the  concept.  Thomas  Aquinas 
(q.v.),  likewise  seeking  to  remain  in  harmony  with 
Augustine,  deduced  the  generation  of  the  Son  from 
the  immanent  process  of  divine  thought,  and  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  loving  will, 
^\'ithout  reaching  real  personal  distinctions.  Dims 
Scotus  (q.v.),  though  interested  primarily  in  the 
latter  side  of  the  problem,  dared  give  only  a  very 
reserved  expression  to  his  tendency. 

The  Reformers  stood  upon  the  ground  of  the 


Church  catholic.  Protestant  dogmatics,  placing 
monotheism  first,  considerB  God  a  single  divine 
being  in  whom  three  subjects,  Father,  Son,  and 

Holy  Ghost,  share  equally,  each  of  the 

3*  Piotes-  three  being  termed  a  person.    These 

tmtitm.     persons  must  not  be  considered  either 

real  parts  of  the  Godhead  or  individuals 
of  a  class,  since  the  divine  nature  exists  entire  and 
undivided  in  each,  so  that  to  each  one  of  them  must 
be  ascribed  all  divine  qualities.  Ekich  person,  how- 
ever, has  a  distinctive  hypostatic  character,  which 
has  two  featiues:  one  as  regards  its  mode  of  being; 
and  the  other  as  regards  its  mode  of  levdation. 
The  internal  differences  rest  upon  an  immanimt 
activity  of  the  deity,  and  they  refer  not  to  the  com- 
mon action  of  the  Godhead,  but  to  the  distinctive 
activities  of  the  persons — the  generation  of  the  Son 
by  the  Father  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Hdy 
Ghost  by  the  Father  and  the  Son.  This  generation 
differs  from  the  creation  of  the  world  in  ^at  by  the 
latter  is  established  an  essentially  different  exist- 
ence from  the  creator  himself,  whereas  generatioin 
implies  a  person  like  the  Father  in  essence.  In 
view  of  these  opera  ad  intra  the  three  persons  have 
distinct  properties:  the  Father,  "  paternity  ";  the 
Son,  ''  filiation  ";  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  "  proces- 
sion." While  this  would  seem  to  imply  priority  of 
the  Son  over  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  Father 
over  both,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  three  persons  are 
absolutely  equal  in  virtue  of  the  identity  of  their 
divine  essence,  and  mutually  condition  each  other. 
The  priority  of  the  Father  relates  only  to  "  order 
of  subsistence  "  not  to  being;  it  is  merely  logical, 
not  real.  The  Father  could  not  be  the  Father  with- 
out the  Son,  nor  could  they  both  be  the  eternal 
principles  of  spirit  and  life  without  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  so  far  as  the  three  persons 
can  be  conceived  as  possessing  real  distinctions  and 
individualities,  the  inter-divine  life  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  continuous  circle,  issuing  from  the 
Father,  and  returning  to  him  through  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.  As  regards  their  mode  of  revela- 
tion, each  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  has 
specific  activities:  the  Father,  creation,  preserva- 
tion, and  governance;  the  Son,  redemption;  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  sanctification.  Unlike  Uie  opera  ad 
intraf  these  functions  (opera  ad  extra)  are  undivided 
activities  of  the  deity  and  thus  common  to  all  three 
persons;  for  though  a  given  function  is  held  to  be 
especially  appropriate  to  the  hypostatic  character 
of  a  given  person,  the  possession  of  the  fimction  in 
question  is  not  denied  the  other  persons.  In  this 
sense  it  may  be  said  that  power  is  especially  char- 
acteristic of  the  Father,  love  of  the  Son,  and  wia> 
dom  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  dogmatic  theology  does  not  offer 
these  explanations  as  a  rational  perception  of  the 
matter,  but  it  holds  the  Trinity  rather  to  be  a  mys- 
tery. These  statements  must,  therefore,  be  con^ 
sidered  rather  as  negative,  preventing  non-Chris- 
tian views,  than  as  positive  elucidations. 

Turning  from  these  ecclesiastical  formulations 
to  their  Biblical  basis,  the  essential  differences  are 
manifest:  (1)  The  New  Testament  speaks  of  the 
essential  unity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  and 
regards  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  indwelling  of  (xod 
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in  the  faithful.   This  religious  idea  of  the  presence 
of  God  in  Son  and  Spirit  is  replaced  in  dogmatics 
by  the  identity  of  the  essence  of  the 
4.  Com-     Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost   with   the 
pariaon  of  Father,  with  an  essentially  new  ele- 
ttut  Biblical  ment  of  postulating  eternally  differen- 
and  Onto-  tiated  subjects  as  contrasted  with  the 
logical      Father.     (2)  The  New  Testament  con- 
Foxma.      tains  no  reference  to  an  unconditional 
coordination    of    the    Son    with    the 
Father.    The  Son,  at  least  in  his  redemptive  work,  is 
d^Kndent  upon,  and  obedient  to,  the  Father  (cf . 
John  ziv.  28;  I  Cor.  xv.  28).    The  absence  of  simi- 
lar statements  oonceming  the  Spirit  is  due  to  the 
representation  of  him  as  the  medium  of  divine 
activity  in  the  world  and  not  as  an  independent 
person.     While  dependence  of  the  Son  upon  the 
Father  is  not  inconsistent  with  essential  unity,  equal- 
ity and  subordination  are  incompatible.     (3)  Dog- 
ma employs  concepts  for  the  construction  of  the 
immanent  life  in  God  that  in  Biblical  terminology 
pertain  to  the  record  of  revelation.    '^  Son  of  God  " 
is  the  name  of  the  historic  Christ,  while  where  the 
preexisting  mediator  of  revelation  is  referred  to 
**  Logos  "  is  used.     Thus  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
generation  as  a  bftsis  for  the  preexistence  lacks 
mxppoTt  in  the  Bible  (**  only  begotten  "  of  John  i. 
14,  iii.    16  expresses  the  close  relation  between 
Father  and  Son  in  regard  to  its  stability,  not  its 
origin;   and  ''  the  firstborn  of  every  creature  **  of 
CoL  i.  15  alludes  to  the  preeminence  of  the  author 
oC  salvation  over  creation,  not  to  his  origin).    Par- 
taculariy  is  there  no  reference  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
sense  of  his  immanent  origin,  but  always  as  being 
sent  into  the  world.     (4)  While  conceiving  the 
eternal  relation  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  to  the 
FaUier  as  pretemporal  and  not  as  supertemporal, 
dog;ma  does  not  make  any  further  afiSrmations  be- 
yond what  appears  in  the  history  of  revelation.    It 
converts  the  circuit  of  historical  redemption  into 
a  bare  counterpart  of  an  immanent  divine  move- 
ment, wholly  inconceivable  imtil  referred  back  to 
itfi  historical  original. 

Individual  voices  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  during  the  Reformation  (Hans  Denk,  J. 
Campanus,  M.  Servetus;    qq.v.)  were  followed  by 
Sodnianism  (see  SociNns,  Faustus,  Socinianism), 
which  rejected  the  doctrine  as  opposed 
5-  Various  to   Scripture   and   reason,    from   the 
Concep-    standpoint  of  abstract  Unitarian  con- 
tions.       ception  and  a  moral  view  of  religion. 
Arminianism  (see  Arminius,  Jacobus, 
Axn  ABitfiNiANisM)  comes  into  contact  with  So- 
cinianism  only  as  it  regards  the  coordination  un- 
pennissible.     Rationalism  renewed   the   Socinian 
contention,  and  supematuralism  enforced  the  Ar- 
minian  weakening  of  the  dogma.     Pietism  either 
treated  the  rationalistic  speculations  with  respect- 
ful silence  or  reduced  them  critically.    The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  seemed  to  find  more  attention  from 
pliiloeophers    than    from    theologians,    especially 
t^ugh  the  theosophy  of  Jakob  Boehme  (q.v.)  on 
speculative    thought.     But    Schelling  and  Hegel 
(^q.v.)  succeeded  only  in  divorcing  the  dogma  from 
iU  onginal  basis,    and  in  confining  it  merely  to 


problems  of  cosmology.  Schleiermacher  (q.v.)  de- 
manded a  reconstruction  of  the  doctrine  according  to 
the  Sabellian  rather  than  the  Athanasian  point  of 
view,  while  himself  persisting  in  the  presumption  of 
an  eternal  and  original  division  in  the  divine  being. 
German  theology  was  scarcely  impressed  with  the 
negative  Unitarianism  of  England  and  America,  and 
presents  various  modem  types.  (1)  The  economic 
Trinity  is  exclusively  adhered  to  by  A.  Schweizer, 
K.  A.  Hase,  and  R.  A.  Lipsius  (qq.v.),  while  O. 
Pfleiderer  (q.v.)  assiunes  an  ontological  basis  for 
the  triad  of  revelation  expressed  in  the  divine 
qualities  of  power,  wisdom,  and  love.  (2)  There  is 
a  return  to  the  immanent  Trinity,  not  by  way  of 
revelation  or  experience,  but  of  speculation.  Of 
the  two  tjrpes  one  holds  that  the  divine  self-con- 
sciousness needs  for  its  fulfilment  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  thinking  subject,  the  object  thought  of, 
and  their  resolution  in  unity  (A.  Twesten;  q.v.). 
F.  H.  R.  Frank  (q.v.)  modifies  this  by  deducing 
from  personality  subject,  predicate,  and  their  imity, 
referred  as  hypostases  in  God,  and  from  the  Chris- 
tian experience  of  God  conditioning  sense  of  guilt, 
guiltlessness,  and  transference  into  the  state  of 
guiltlessness.  The  second  tendency  argues,  from 
God  as  love  upon  an  adequate  subject  necessarily 
distinct  from  the  world  and  of  identical  essence 
with  God,  the  mutuality  of  this  love  coming  to 
rest  in  a  third  person  (E.  Sartorius  and  J.  Midler; 
qq.v.).  K.  T.  A.  Liebner  (q.v.)  combines  these 
two  types;  and  kindred  theories  on  the  scheme  of 
love  are  worked  out  by  I.  A.  Domer  and  W.  Bey- 
schlag  (qq.v.).  In  these  speculative  theories,  how- 
ever, neither  the  identity  of  the  divine  subject  and 
object,  nor  the  mutuality  of  their  love,  gives  a  third 
independent  factor  which  can  be  construed  as  a 
hypostasis.  The  same  criticism  applies  to  the  the- 
ory of  Frank.  (3)  More  definite  meaning  is  gained 
when  that  from  which  God  is  held  to  separate  him- 
self is  regarded  not  as  a  being  identical  in  essence 
with  himself,  but  as  the  world  (Neo-Hegelians,  C. 
H.  Weisse  and  A.  E.  Biedermann;  q.v.);  yet  it  is 
obvious  that  such  a  theory  is  antagonistic  to  the 
scheme  of  Christian  salvation.  (4)  Other  theologi- 
ans seek  to  return  to  subordinationism,  as  K.  F.  A. 
Kahnis  (q.v.),  who  defines  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  "  God  in  the  second  and  third  sense  of  the 
word,"  and,  more  cautiously,  Christian  Thomasius 
(q.v.).  (6)  R.  Rothe  (q.v.)  came  nearest  a  real 
revision  of  the  dogma,  not  so  much  by  distinguish- 
ing in  God  absolute  being,  absolute  spiritual  nature, 
and  absolute  personality,  as  by  his  concepts  of  the 
head  of  the  created  world  of  spirits  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  the  unity  of  thought  and  existence,  a  the- 
ory which  contains  elements  of  a  system  which 
would  connect  the  conditions  of  religious  and  moral 
life  with  the  eternal  being  of  God.  (6)  J.  C.  K. 
Hofmann  (q.v.)  has  attempted  to  combine  the  eco- 
nomic and  the  immanent  Trinity,  holding  that  the 
relation  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  intra-divine, 
though  comprehensible  to  man  only  in  its  historical 
self-evidence  on  the  basis  of  the  Bible.  Avoiding 
any  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  premundane 
existence  of  God,  he  claims  to  apprehend  the  his- 
toric relation  of  God  to  man  in  redemptive  revela- 
tion at  the  same  time  aub  specie  (stemitatis,     A 
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somewhat  similar  position  is  taken  by  M.  K&hler, 
(q.v.)  who,  while  inferring  from  the  threefold  activi- 
ty of  God  a  corresponding  ontological  condition  of 
<Uvine  being,  urges  that  this  be  not  employed  in 
constructing  intra-divine  relations.  The  idea  of  the 
immanent  Trinity  is  to  serve  only  to  impress  the 
richness,  sufficiency,  and  activity  of  the  divine  life. 
While  A.  Ritschl  (q.v.),  though  not  employing  the 
word  Trinity,  had  designated  Christ  and  the  Church 
as  the  eternal  contents  of  God's  thought  and  loving 
will,  H.  Schultz  (q.v.)  saw,  fiu-ther,  the  eternal 
indwelling  of  Crod  in  Christ  and  the  Church  based 
upon  the  eternal  unfolding  of  his  being  in  Word 
and  spirit.  Julius  Kaftan  (q.v.),  finally,  emphasizes 
that  Trinitarian  statements  are  matters  of  faith 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  based  on  the  historic 
Christ  and  the  historic  conmiunication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Moreover,  the  economic  and  the  immanent 
TVinity  differ  only  in  form,  but  in  content  they  are 
congruent. 

If  it  is  the  nature  of  faith  to  conceive  the  mun- 
dane in  the  supermimdane,  the  historical  in  the 
eternal,  then  the  religious  realization  of  the  history 
of  redemption  is  oi^y  practicable  as  the  eternal 

self-revelation    and    self-communica- 

6.  A  Con-  tion  of  God  are  perceived  in  the  person 

eluding     of  the  Redeemer  and  the  possession  of 

View.       the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  Cliurch.    The 

same  Christ  who,  as  the  foimder  of  a 
new  religious  life,  belongs  to  mankind  and  to  his- 
tory, belongs  at  the  same  time  to  the  eternal  life  of 
(}od,  of  whom  he  is  the  full  revelation.  The  Spirit 
by  whom  man  calls  Crod  Father  and  is  transformed 
into  the  Hkeness  of  Christ,  belongs  both  to  the 
temporal  life  of  the  Christian  and  to  the  self-mani- 
festation of  God,  who  desires  to  fill  his  personal 
creatiu^s  with  his  presence.  If  in  the  historic  rev- 
elation of  salvation  the  eternal  activity  of  God  be 
recognized,  eveiy  other  self-revelation  of  Crod  miist 
be  connected  with  the  historic  Redeemer,  and  every 
other  self-communication  of  God  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  all  the  leadings  of  mankind  in  prepara- 
tion for  redemption  culminating  in  Christ,  as  well 
as  in  creation,  this  divine  manifestation  is  patent. 
The  Biblical  term  for  this  universality  of  revelation 
is  Logos,  implying  not  merely  an  explanation  of 
revelation,  but  the  expression  of  the  immanent  di- 
vine activity.  All  religious  prophecy  is  an  effect 
of  the  same  Spirit  who  in  his  fulness  dwells  in  the 
Christian  society.  Without  this  self-evidencing  of 
God,  no  spiritual  existence  is  conceivable  to  be 
complete.  In  this  not  only  is  the  thought  resimied 
which  Origen  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  etei^ 
nal  generation  of  the  Son,  but  the  idea  of  Paul 
(Col.  i.  15  sqq.)  is  applied  anew  to  the  present 
world-conception.  What,  however,  stands  out 
clearly  in  a  temporal  process  in  the  course  of  which 
the  religious,  moral,  personal  life  takes  shape,  is, 
when  considered  as  divine  act,  not  a  becoming  but 
an  eternal  presence,  the  expression  of  his  unchange- 
able being.  In  this  sense.  Son  and  Spirit  are  to  be 
assumed  as  eternally  existent  in  God.  This  is  the 
final  statement  possible  for  thought.  But  the  how 
of  the  immanent  Trinity  is  inscrutable  for  want  of 
categories  of  temporal  thought  to  conceive  the  eter- 
nal or  for  want  of  analogies  in  human  experience. 


To  speak  of  three  persons  in  one  (jodhead  is  to  use 
an  inadequate  symbol.  The  ancient  conception  of 
person  was  elastic  enough  to  admit  a  recoalescence 
after  the  distinction,  but  the  modem  idea  of  per- 
sonality as  a  distinctly  self-conscious,  adf-deter- 
mining  psychical  unity  would  yield  only  a  collective 
unity  as  well  as  extinguish  the  human  self-con- 
sciousness of  Christ  or  ascribe  to  him  a  double  per- 
sonality. Better  is  it  to  speak  of  three  elements,  or 
a  threefold  eternal  determination  of  the  divine 
being.  No  theoiy  must  impair  the  personality  of 
the  exalted  Christ  for  Christian  piety.  In  him  di- 
vine grace  takes  human  shape  in  history,  and  in 
unison  with  the  Father  he  remains  the  head  of  the 
Church.  Likewise,  God's  holiness,  transforming 
the  earthly,  obtains  its  historical  form  in  the  com- 
munity of  redemption,  which  joined  in  the  Spirit 
with  God  through  Christ  participates  in  eternal 
life.  To  avoid  empty  schemata  and  the  barren 
field  of  mystical  contemplation,  in  the  interest  of 
vital  reality,  the  immanent  Trinity  must  never  be 
isolated  from  the  revealed.  The  religious  value  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  consists  alone  in  ex- 
pounding the  history  of  revelation  as  the  self-dis- 
closure of  the  eternal  God.  The  doctrine  is  a  safe- 
guard against  false  deistic  representations  of  di- 
vine transcendence  only  when  God's  wisdom  and 
love  are  viewed,  not  in  an  inscrutable  self-evolu- 
tion beyond,  but  as  a  world-immanent  redeeming 
revelation.  Against  pantheism  the  surest  weapon 
is  the  strictly  personal,  ethical  conception  of  God's 
loving  will,  of  necessity  reverting  to  the  historical 
revelation.  Thus  the  order  ever  remains  from  the 
triad  of  revelation  to  unity  and  not  vice  versat  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  immanent  Trinity  can  be  no 
more  than  a  limiting  concept.  (O.  KiRNt.) 

Bibliographt:  The  question  is  treated  historically  in  the 
works  on  the  history  of  doctrine  and  on  Biblical  theolofy. 
and  dogmaticaUy  in  those  on  systematio  theology  (see  in 
and  under  Dooma,  Dogmatics).  Consult  also  the  woxto 
cited  under  Arianism;  Christoloot;  God;  Holt 
Spirit,  etc.  The  special  literature  is  extensive.  On 
the  historical  side  eonsult:  T.  Maurice,  DiMertation  on  ih§ 
Oriental  Trinitiea,  London,  1800;  E.  Burton,  Teatimoniu 
of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  rruMty 
and  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Oxford,  1831;  G.  S. 
Faber,  The  Apostolicity  of  Trinitarianism,  2  vols.,  Londaii« 
1832;  F.  C.  Baur,  Die  chriatliche  Lehre  von  der  DreieimQ' 
keit  und  Meruehwerdung  Gottea  in  ihrer  geachifchtliehen  Bntr 
toiekluno*  3  parts,  Tabingen,  1841-43;  G.  A.  Meier,  Dm 
Lehre  von  der  Trinitat  in  ihrer  historiechen  Entwicidwno, 
Hamburg,  1844;  J.  R.  Beard,  Historical  and  AriiaHe  11- 
luatrationa  of  the  Trinity,  London,  1846;  C.  Morgan,  The 
TrinUy  of  Plato  and  Philo-Judonu,  ib.  1853;  C.  P.  Cas- 
pari,  Der  Glaube  an  die  Trinitdt  Gottea  in  der  Kirche  dee 
J.  christlichen  Jahrhunderts,  Leipaic,  1894;  L.  L.  Paine, 
Critical  Hist,  of  the  EvoltUion  of  Trinitarianism,  Boston, 
1900;  idem.  Ethnic  Trinities  and  their  Relation  to  the 
Christian  Tnnity,  ib.  1901;  A.  Beck,  Die  TnnitOtslehre 
des  ?ieilioen  Hilarius  von  Poitiers,  Mains,  1903;  A. 
Dupin,  Le  Dogme  de  la  TriniU  dans  les  frois  pre- 
miers siicles  de  Viglise,  Paris,  1907;  W.  8.  Bishop.  The 
Devdopment  of  Trinitarian  Doctrine  in  the  Nicene  and 
Athanasian  Creeds,  A  Study  in  Theological  Definition, 
London  and  New  York,  1910;  J.  Lebreton,  Les  Origines 
du  dogme  de  la  TrinitS,  Paris,  1910. 

For  the  doctrinal  and  apologetic  side  consult:  J.  Kidd, 
An  Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity:  attempting  to  prove 
it  by  Reason  and  Demonstration  founded  upon  Duration 
and  Space,  London,  1815;  F.  Schleiermacher,  in  his 
Werke,  part  I.,  vol.  ii.;  R.  W.  Landis,  A  Plea  for  the 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Philadelphia.  1832;  J. 
Zukrigl,  Wissenschaftliche  Rechtfertigung  der  chrisUiehen 
Tnnitatslehre,  Vienna,  1846;   J.  Wilson.  Unitarian  Prin- 
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dfiim  Ctmfiimtd  bv  Trmilarian  TeBiimoniet;  heino  8«Uc' 
iMiM  frvm  ih9  WoHtM  of  emtnent  TAaoIogioiM  betofi^MV  to 
mtkodox  Cibwdbet,  Boston,  1855;  E.  H.  Biekenteth,  The 
Boek  of  Agm;  or,  Scnpturo  TeaUmony  to  tho  One  Eternal 
Godhead  of  Ute  Faiher,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoat, 
Laodom  1860,  New  York,  1861;  I.  A.  Domer.  Die  Lehre 
oom  der  Pereom  ChrieU,  4  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1846-^56,  Eng. 
tnnaL.  5  rote.,  Edmbui]^,  1861-63;  C.  W.  H.  PauU. 
Great  MyaUrg:  or.  How  can  Three  be  Onef  London,  1863; 
F.  H.  Buzma,  The  Trini^,  Ghieago,  1874;  C.  Braun,  Der 
Begri§  **  Peraon  *'  in  aeiner  Anwenduno  auf  die  Lehre  von 
der  Trimitai  tend  Inkamation,  Mains,  1876;  A.  Norton, 
A  Siaiemunt  of  Reaaona  for  noi  Bdieving  the  Doetrinea  of 
Trimiiariana  Coneerfdng  the  Nature  of  God  and  the  Peraon 
of  Chrtat,  10th  ed.,  Boston,  1877;  J.  Edwards,  Obaerva- 
tiona  Comcemino  the  Scripture  Economy  of  Ae  Trinity  and 
Cowomant  of  Redeaaption,  New  York,  1880;  H.  Schults. 
Die  LJare  eon  der  Gottheit  ChriaU,  Qotha,  1881;  Abelard, 
Tnactatua  da  UniUaU  et  TnnitaU  Dioina,  ed.,  R.  Stdlsle, 
Fretbtuc  1801;  P.  H.  Steenstra,  The  Being  of  God  ae 
Umtg  aakd  Trimty,  New  York,  1891;  R.  N.  Davies,  Doe- 
irime  of  the  Trinitif,  the  Biblical  Evidence,  Cineinnati,  1891 ; 
R.  BochoU.  Der  chriatUcha  Gotteebegriff,  Odttingen,  1900; 
R.  F.  Hortoa.  The  Trinity,  London,  1901;  T.  Weber, 
TrimiiM  und  WeUach&pfung,  Qotha,  1904;  G.  Krilger, 
Daa  Dogma  von  der  Draieinigkeit  und  GtMmenachheit,  TQ- 
bi&cen.  1905;  8.  B.  G.  McKinney,  Revelation  of  the  Trin- 
«%,  London.  1906;  J.  R.  niingworth,  DoctHne  of  Trinity 
apologetieaUy  Conaidered,  London  and  New  York,  1907; 
A.  F.  W.  Ingram,  The  Love  of  the  Trinity,  New  York,  1908; 
Novatian,  De  Tnmtate,  ed.  W.  Y.  Fausset,  ib.,  London, 
1909;  Lw  Ber(h6,  La  SainU  Trimti,  Paxis,  1911. 

TRIHITT,  FESTIVAL   OF  THE.     See  Tbinitt 

SUMDAT. 

TRDIITT  SUIIDAT:    The  first  Sunday  after  Pen- 
tecost.   It  was  intioduced  into  the  calendar  by 
Benedict  XI.  in  1305,  and  in  the  West  concludes 
the  festival  part  of  the  church  year.    In  the  Ang- 
lican church  the   Simdays  from  Whitsuntide  to 
Advent  are   counted   as   the   first,    second,  etc., 
tin  the  twenty-sixth,  Sunday  after  Trinity.    The 
universal  use  in  the  Western  Church  of  this  festi- 
val of  Tiinity  Sunday  dates  from  Pope  John  XXII. 
(1334). 

TRIPOUS.    See  Phbnicia,  Phenicians,  I.,  §  8. 

TRISA6I0N :   The  term  applied  in  liturgies  to  the 
Sandua  or  Ter  sandus  of  Isa.  vi.  3  ("  Holy,  holy, 
boly,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts:  the  whole  earth  is  full 
oC  his  glory  "),  and  also  to  a  Greek  formula,  "  Holy 
God;  holy,  mighty;   holy,  immortal;   have  mercy 
upon  us! "     The  trisagion  of   Isa.  vi.  3  stands, 
more  or  less  modified  and  amplified,  in  all  liturgies 
of  both  East  and  West,  usually  in  the  preface  to 
the  mass,  after  praising  God  for  the  creation  and 
before  thanking  him  for  redemption.    In  the  East- 
ern liturgies,   besides  the   universal   insertion   of 
"  heaven  "  (or  "  heavens  ")  to  supplement "  earth," 
&Qd  the  omission  of  **  whole,"  three  groups  may  be 
distinguished:  thoee  retaining  **  Lord  "  in  the  nom- 
inative in  the  first  line  and  **  his  "  in  the  second; 
tbose  retaining  **  Lord  "  in  the  nominative  but  re- 
placing ''  his  "  by  '*  thy  ";  and  those  changing  the 
nominative  "  Lord  "  to  the  vocative  (cf.  Rev.  iv. 
S).  To  the  first  group  belong  the  Clementine  liturgy 
(Apostolic  Constitutions,  viii.  12),  the  Antiochian 
liturgy  preserved  by  Chrysostom,  the  older  Egjrp- 
tian,  and  the  Ethiopic.    The  second  group  includes 
the  eucharistic  prayer  of  Serapion,  and  the  liturgies 
of  St.  Mark,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Coptic  Jacobites. 
In  the  third  group  are  comprised  the  Syriac  and 
Greek  Jacobite  liturgies.    The  form  of  the  trisagion 


given  in  Rev.  iv.  8  occurs  only  in  a  fragment  on 
a  Coptic  ostracum. 

In  the  West  the  Sacramentary  of  Gelasius  shows 
Syrian  influence,  having  the  form,  '*  Holy,  holy, 
holy.  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth:  heavens  and  earth  are 
full  of  thy  glory;  hosanna  in  the  highest;  blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  hosaima 
in  the  highest."  Though  the  Roman  liturgy  had 
the  Ter  sanctua  as  early  as  the  time  of  Clement 
(I  Clem,  xxxiv.  6),  the  Liber  pontificalia  states  that 
it  was  introduced  into  the  mass  by  Sixtus  I.  (119- 
128?).  Other  Western  liturgies  are  profoundly 
influenced  by  that  of  Rome,  though  the  Mozarabic 
shows  particularly  strong  Syrian  influence.  While 
in  the  East  the  trisagion  and  the  Benedictus  were 
given  by  the  congregation,  and  while  Sixtus  had 
the  Ter  aandus  sung  by  the  priest  and  the  people, 
the  Roman  Church  early  placed  it  in  the  mouth  of 
the  subdeacon,  and  since  the  twelfth  century  it  haa 
been  sung  by  the  choir.  From  the  Roman  liturgy 
the  trisagion  was  adopted  by  Lutheranism.  In  the 
Formula  misaw  (1523)  Luther  placed  it  after  the 
words  of  institution,  only  to  drop  it  in  the  Deutsche 
Mesae  of  1526.  Subsequent  usage  varied  between 
the  two  precedents  set  by  Luther,  but  the  modem 
Lutheran  liturgies  have  almost  without  exception 
restored  the  trisagion,  which  they  cormect  with 
the  Hosarma  and  Benedictus  and  append  to  the 
prayer  of  the  preface.  Reformed  liturgies,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  recognize  it. 

The  age  and  the  origin  of  the  Greek  trisagion  are 
obscure,  though  legend  tells  that  in  the  patriarchate 
of  Procliis  (434-446),  after  four  months  of  earth- 
quake, the  people,  crying  to  God  for  mercy,  saw  a 
young  man  raised  into  the  air,  where  he  heard  a  di- 
vine voice  bidding  him  tell  the  bishop  and  people 
to  repeat  their  htany  with  the  words,  **  Holy  God; 
holy,  mighty;  holy,  immortal;  have  mercy  upon 
usl  "  When  this  was  done,  the  earthquake  ceased. 
At  all  events,  the  formula  is  older  than  the  fifth 
century,  and  is  certainly  not  Jewish  in  origin.  It 
is  found  in  all  Oriental  liturgies.  The  fact  that  it 
does  not  occur  in  the  Clementine  liturgy  may  be 
due  either  to  age  or  to  the  circumstance  that  this 
liturgy  is  only  for  the  consecration  of  bishops,  and 
consequently  is  abbreviated  in  its  earlier  portions. 
The  hymn  became  so  popular  that  it  is  sung  in  the 
daily  offices.  Its  regular  place  in  the  mass  is  before 
the  lessons,  though  the  Coptic  and  Abyssinian 
Jacobite  liturgies  put  it  immediately  before  the 
Gospel,  while  it  is  simg  by  the  Syrian  Jacobites  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  lessons.  The  Greek  tri- 
sagion owes  its  interest  partly  to  the  fact  that  it 
became  the  subject  of  a  dogmatic  controversy. 
While  it  was  originally  addressed  to  God,  Petrus 
FuUo,  patriarch  of  Antioch  (about  470),  added  a 
phrase  which  made  it  an  invocation  of  Christ,  the 
result  being  deemed  by  certain  circles  compatible 
neither  with  orthodox  trinitarianism  nor  with 
orthodox  Christology  (see  Theopaschites).  The 
Concilium  quinisextum  of  692  rejected  the  addition 
of  Fullo,  but  it  continued  to  be  used,  even  with 
amplifications,  in  Monophysite  liturgies.  The  Greek 
trisagion  was  transplanted  to  the  West,  finding  a 
place  in  the  Galilean  mass,  and  still  being  sung  in 
the  Mozarabic    rite.     It  is  likewise  sung    in    the 
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Roman  rite  in  the  ''  Adoration  of  the  Cross  **  on 

Good  Friday,  forming  an  antiphon  of  which  one 

choir  sings  the  Greek  form,  the  other  responding 

with  the  Latin  version.  (P.  Drews.) 

Bibijoorapht:  Bingham,  Onoines,  XIV..  ii.  3,  XV.,  iii. 
10  (here  the  early  testimonies  are  given  at  length  in  the 
oxiginal  form);  £.  Mart^ne,  De  antiquia  ecclena  ritibua, 
TV.,  zzili.,  4  vols.,  Antwerp,  1736-38;  £.  Renaudot, 
LUurffiarum  orientalium  eoUectio,  i.  207  sqq.,  ii.  09.  594, 
Frankfort.  1847;  V.  Thalhofer.  Handbuch  der  katholi- 
•ehen  Liturotk,  ii.  183  sqq..  Freiburg.  1890;  Q.  Rietschel, 
L^rbueh  der  Liturgik,  i.  379  sqq.,  Berlin.  1900;  A.  Baum- 
stark.  Die  Mesae  im  Morgenland,  pp.  133  sqq.,  170  sqq., 
Kempten.  1906;  Julian,  Hymnoiogy,  pp.  459-460;  DCA^ 
iL  1997;  XL,  xii.  91-92. 

TRISTRAM,  HENRY  BAKER:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Eglingham  (35  m.  n.  of  Newcastle), 
Northumberland,  May  11,  1822;  d.  at  Durham 
Mar.  8,  1906.  He  was  educated  at  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1844).  He  was  successively  curate 
of  Morchard  Bishop  in  1845-46,  lecturer  of  Pem- 
broke, Bermuda,  and  acting  chaplain  of  the  Bei^ 
muda  dockyard,  1847-49,  rector  of  Castle-Eden, 
Durham,  1849-60,  and  master  of  Greatham  Hos- 
pital and  vicar  of  Greatham,  Durham,  1860-73. 
From  1873  until  his  death  he  was  canon  of  Durham, 
of  which  he  had  been  honorary  canon,  1870-73. 
He  was  also  proctor  for  the  archdeaconiy  of  Dur- 
ham in  1874,  1880,  and  1885,  rural  dean  of  Stock- 
ton, 1872-76,  and  of  Chester-le-Street  (west  divi- 
sion) from  1876-80,  and  rector  of  Sandhutton, 
Yorkshire,  in  1891;  rural  dean  of  Durham  after 
1880,  proctor  for  the  dean  and  chapter  ot  Durham 
after  1899,  and  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Durham 
after  1901.  He  was  also  an  extensive  traveler  and 
an  authority  in  the  natural  history  of  Palestine 
and  the  East.  He  wrote  The  Great  Sahara  (Lon- 
don, 1860);  The  Land  of  Israel:  A  Journal  of 
Travels  with  Reference  to  its  Physical  History  (1865) ; 
Natural  History  of  the  Bible  (1867);  Ornithology  of 
Palestine  (1867);  Scenes  in  the  East  (1870);  The 
Seven  Golden  Candlesticks  (1872);  Bible  Places:  or, 
the  Topography  of  the  Holy  Land  (1S72);  The  Land 
of  Moab  (1873) ;  Pathways  of  Palestine  (2  vols., 
1882);  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palestine  (1884);  East- 
em  Customs  in  Bible  Lands  (1894) ;  and  Rambles  in 
Japan  (1895). 

TRITHEISM.     See    Trithbistic  Conteovbrsy. 

TRITHEISTIC  CONTROVERSY:  A  controversy 
of  the  sixth  century  which  so  emphasized  the  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  unity. 
Its  history  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  Aris- 
totelianism  in  the  Church,  and  consequently  with 
that  of  Scholasticism  (q.v.).  The  apologists  of  the 
second  century  in  their  naive  impressions  of  the 
early  faith  were  not  conscious  of  the  inner  incon- 
sistency of  the  doctrine.  Again,  they  were  depend- 
ent essentially  upon  Stoicism  and  Platonism,  both 
of  which  are  speculative  and  not  rigidly  logical. 
The  first  to  recognize  the  contradiction  between 
monotheism  and  the  Trinity  were  the  Monarchians 
(see  Monarchianism),  the  modalistic  school  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Stoic  logic,  and  the  dynamistic 
from  Aristotelian  dialectics.  In  the  succeeding 
centuries  the  problem  of  the  reconciliation  of  trin- 
itarianism  and  monotheism  sank  into  the  back- 
ground both  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Trinity 


was  held  to  be  a  mjrstery,  to  be  revered  with  si- 
lence and  only  to  be  analyzed  so  far  as  necessary 
to  refute  heretics;  and  because  of  a  diminished  in- 
terest in  monotheism  in  the  fourth  century  (per- 
haps on  account  of  the  entrance  of  certain  pagan 
conceptions  into  the  Church).  Men  like  Athanasius 
and  Basil  the  Great  openly  stated  that  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  the  correct  mean 
between  the  extremes  of  the  monotheism  of  the 
Jews  (and  the  Sabellians)  and  the  polytheism  of 
the  pagans.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  not  even  the  sus- 
pected followers  of  the  dynamistic  Monarchists, 
the  Arians  (also  Aristotelian),  adhered  to  strict 
monotheism.  To  jbhem  Jesus  was  a  man  exalted 
by  God,  a  hero  or  demigod.  The  mystical  ob- 
scurity that  veiled  the  doctrine  began  to  lift  with 
the  spread  of  the  rigid  Aristotelian  logic  in  the 
sixth  century.  Sc3rthian  monks,  chiefly  Leontius 
of  Byzantiimi  (q.v.),  attempted  to  reconcile,  with 
the  aid  of  Aristotelian  logic,  the  Alexandrine  view 
of  the  acte  of  Chalcedon  with  the  Western.  At  that 
time  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  led  to  the  trithe- 
istic  controversy  under  Justinian  I.  (527-565),  and 
Justin  (565-578).  The  application  of  the  Aristote- 
lian logic  might  lead  either  to  monarchianism  or  to 
tritheism,  according  to  the  subjective  presupposi- 
tion taken.  (^Characteristic  of  the  age  of  Justinian 
is  the  preference  for  the  second  alternative. 

The  origins  of  tritheism  lie  wholly  in  obscurity. 
Abulfaraj  (q.v.)  designates  as  the  first  tritheist  a 
certain  Johannes  Askusnages  (q.v.).  Greek  sources, 
on  the  other  hand,  point  to  Johannes  Philoponos 
(q.v.)  as  the  tritheistic  heresiarch.  At  all  events, 
tritheism  arose  and  developed  within  monophjrsi- 
tism  (see  Monophtsfpes).  Johannes  set  forth 
his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  chiefly  in  his  "  Umpire; 
or  On  Unity,"  expressly  confessing  his  Aristotelian 
basis,  and  identifying  hypostasis  and  the  peripatetic 
dtomon.  According  to  him,  there  are  many  men 
each  .with  his  own  "  essence,"  but  "  through  their 
common  form  all  men  are  one,"  so  that  in  this 
sense  they  all  have  the  same  "  essence."  In  simi- 
lar fashion  he  conceived  the  relation  of  the  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity,  thus  introducing  an  entirely 
new  theory,  and  to  a  certain  extent  identifying 
"  essence  "  ["  nature  "]  and  "  h3rpostasi8  "  by  as- 
suming that  each  ''  hypostasis  "  must  have  a  "  na- 
ture "  of  its  own,  and  vice  versa.  Hence,  the  ab- 
surdity of  diophysitism  was  concluded,  since  if 
Jesus  had  two  **  natures  "  he  must  also  have  two 
"  hypostases."  Factions  soon  arose  among  the 
tritheists,  chiefly  because  of  the  teaching  of  Jo- 
hannes that  the  earthly  body  is  not  raised  an  in- 
corruptible one,  but  that  another  is  received  in  its 
stead.  Those  of  the  tritheiste  who  opposed  this 
doctrine  were  led  by  Conon  of  Tarsus  (q.v.).  No 
less  torn  into  factions  were  the  antagoniste  of  the 
tritheists.  Among  them  were  the  Petriani,  who 
contended  that  the  hypostasis  connoted  the 
"properties  without  the  essence";  the  Condo- 
bauditse;  the  Agnoitse;  the  Paulianistae;  the  An- 
gelitae,  and  the  Damianitae  (followers  of  Damianus 
of  Alexandria,  q.v.),  who  taught  that  neither 
Father,  Son,  nor  Spirit  was  God  in  his  own  nature, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  they  shared  inseparably  in 
the  common  inherent  Godhead,   which,   common 
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to  the  three  "  hypostases,"  was  God  in  essence 
and  nature  (hence  called  Tetradits) ;  and  the  Nio- 
bits  who  held  that  after  the  union  of  the  natures 
in  Christ  there  was  no  further  difference.  The 
tritheistie  controversy  may  be  assumed  to  have 
been  terminated  by  the  invasions  of  the  Persians 
and  Arabs  into  Egypt,  the  land  which  seems  to 
have  been  its  center. 

The  penetration  of  Aristotelianism  into  the 
West  and  the  rise  of  scholasticism  led  to  another 
trithostae  controversy  though  more  restricted. 
The  nominalist  Roscelinus  (q.v.;  see  also  Scho- 
LAsncraif)  declared  that  dtJier  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  were  irea  rea,  or  that  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  had  become  incarnate  with 
the  Son,  the  former  being  the  more  probable. 
In  1092  Roscelinus  was  compelled,  by  a  s3mod  held 
at  Soissons,  to  recant;  and  when  he  repeated  his 
views,  Anselm  of  Canterbury  refuted  him  in  his 
Defide  trinitaUs  et  de  incamatume  verbi  contra  bku- 
phemiaa  RuceUni.  In  more  recent  times  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy  led  some  to  tritheistie  views, 
such  as  those  of  \^^lliam  Sherlock  (q.v.)  and  Pierre 
Faydit  of  Paris  (d.  1709).  Heinrich  Nicolai  of 
Danzig  (d.  1660),  the  rationalistic  Anton  Oehmbs 
(d.  1809),  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Anton  GOnther 
(d.  1863)  were  charged  with  teaching  tritheism. 

(J.  Leipoldt.) 

Bduogsapht:   Tbe  worka  of  Johannes  Philoponos  (q.v.); 
Pbotxus,  BMioiheea,  zziv.,  in  MPO,  oiii.  80  sqq.;    Leon- 
tins  of  Bjrsantium.  in  MPO,  Izzzvi.  1232D-1233B:  Tim- 
otfay  of  Cbmstantinople,  in  MPO,  Izzzvi.  1,  pp.  44  sqq.; 
Sophroaius  of  Jerusalem,  in  MPO,  Izzzvii.;    George  the 
Pisidian,  in  MPO,  zoiL;  John  of  Damascus,  Hctr.,  Izzziii., 
in  MPO,  zdv.  744  sqq.;  Nioephorus,  Hut.  eod.,  zviii.  47, 
49;  AbiUi&uaj  (for  his  works  see  the  article),  in  Assemani* 
BQtHalKeoa  anmUalU,  ii.;  J.  L.  von  Mosheim,  IrutitviM  of 
EedetuuHeal  HiM.,  I  431-432,  London.  1863;    Hamack, 
Dogma,  iiL  90,  03-M,  101-102,  iv.  124.  235.  240.  vi.  182; 
and  psjt  of  the  historical  literature  under  Tbinttt. 

TRUHEMIUS,  trit-d'mi-ds,   JOHANNES:     Gei^ 
man  Benedictine;  b.  at  Trittenheim  (12  m.  n.n.e. 
of  Treves)  Feb.  1,  1462;  d.  at  WUrzburg  Dec.  13, 
1516.    After  a  youth  of  severest  privation,  he  was 
enabled  to  begin  his  theological  and  humanistic 
education  at  Heidelberg,  but  in  1482  a  sudden 
stonn  which  caused  him  to  return  to  the  Bene- 
(tictine  monastery  of  Sponheim,  near  Kreuznach, 
where  he  had  been   hospitably  received,  led  him 
to  think  himself  divinely  called  to  the  monastic 
life.  He  was  gladly  accepted,  and  through  his  learn- 
ing, piety,  and  diligence  so  won  the  esteem  of  the 
monks  that  within  a  year  he  was  chosen  abbot.    He 
could  now  live  the  scholar's  life;  he  speedily  made 
tile  monastery  library  one  of  the  most  important 
in  Gennany,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  leading  hu- 
manists of  the  period.     At  the  same  time,  he  im- 
proved the  tone  of  monastery  life,  both  morally 
and  intellectually,  and  greatly  bettered  its  financial 
and  architectural  status.    Despite  all  this,  Trithe- 
mius  was  ill  adapted  to  rule  a  monastery.    He  made 
repeated  mistakes  in  choosing  his  priors,  and  his 
Adminiatration  was  marked  by  vacillation.     More 
tban  this,  he  was  absent  from  Sponheim  more  than 
vaa  advisable,  and  his  authority  slipped  from  his 
^ds  before  he  was  aware.    Unwilling  to  fight  for 
lu8  podtaon,   he   accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
iomed  Lawrence  of  Bibra,  bishop  of  WQrzburg, 


who,  in  1506,  made  him  head  of  the  small  abbey  of 
the  Irish  monastery  of  St.  James  in  the  see  city. 
Here,  in  retirement  and  study,  Trithemius  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  numerous  writings  of 
Trithemius,  which  were  devoted  to  theology,  his- 
tory, and  occultism  (his  studies  in  the  latter  gain- 
ing him  the  reputation  of  a  magician),  were  pub- 
lished during  his  lifetime.  To  the  latter  eatery 
belong  his  Steganograpkia,  sive  de  ratUme  occuUe 
8cnbendi  (written  in  1500;  Frankfort,  1606  [see 
J.  E.  Bailey,  John  Dee  and  the  **  Steganograpkia  " 
of  TrithemiitSy  London,  1879]);  and  Polygraphia 
libri  quatUor  (written  in  1507;  Oppenheim,  1518 
[French  transl.,  Polygrapkie,  et  univeraeUe  escrUure 
oabaliBtiquej  Paris,  1561]).  Of  his  theological  wri- 
tings the  most  important  is  the  Sermones  et  exhoT' 
tationes  ad  monachoa  (written  in  1486;  Strasburg, 
1516).  As  a  historian  Trithemius  gained  wide  fame 
during  his  lifetime,  but  he  wrote  from  a  partizan 
point  of  view,  and  even  invented  sources,  as  "  Huni- 
bald's  **  Libri  octodedm  historiarum,  which  he  dted 
as  an  authority  for  the  period  from  440  to  the  reign 
of  Chlodowech,  or  the  Fulda  chronicler  ''  Megin- 
frid."  These  histories  have  no  value  except  when 
treating  of  their  author's  own  times.  His  theolog- 
ical writings  were  collected  under  the  title  Johannia 
Trithemii  Opera  pia  et  apiritualia  guotquot  reperiri 
potuerunt  (ed.  J.  Busseus,  Mainz,  1604)  and  in  J. 
Bussus'  Paralipomena  opuaadorum  Petri  Bleaenaia, 
Johannia  Trithemii,  et  Hincmari  (1605);  his  his- 
torical writings  appeared  as  Johannia  Triihemiif 
.  .  .  Opera  hiatorica  (ed.  M.  Freher,  2  parts,  Frank- 
fort, 1601),  while  J.  G.  Schlegel  edited  the  Annalea 
Hiraaugienaea  (St.  Gall,  1690);  and  his  letters 
formed  the  volume  entitled  Johannia  Trithemii, 
abbatia  Sponheimenaia,  epiatolarum  familiarium 
libri  duo  (Hagenau,  1536).  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliographt:  H.  A.  Eriisrd,  OtBchichte  dea  Wiederauf' 
blUheru  wiaseruchafUicKer  Bildung,  iii.  379  sqq.,  Magde- 
biiilK,  1832;  Paul,  De  forUibua  a  Trithemio  ....  Halle, 
1867;  J.  Silbemagl,  J.  Trithemius,  Landshut,  1868;  K.  E. 
H.  MQller,  QueUen  xoelche  der  Aht  Tritheim  .  .  .  henutgt 
hat,  Leipsic,  1871;  W.  Schneegana,  Abi  J.  TrUhemiua  und 
Kloster  Sponheim,  Kreuznach,  1882;  G.  Mentz,  lat  ea  be- 
weiaen,  daaa  TriUiemiua  ein  F&lscher  vxxrf  Jena,  1892; 
ADB,  xxxviu.  626  sqq.;  KL,  vi.  1770  sqq. 

TRIUMPHUS,  troi'umf-us,  AUGUSTINUS  (AU- 
6USTIN0  TRIONFO):  Italian  Augustinian;  b.  at 
Ancona  in  1243;  d.  at  Naples  Apr.  2,  1328.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  Augustinian 
order,  and  studied  at  Paris  under  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  Bona  Ventura,  later  himself  delivering  lectures. 
In  1274  he  was  summoned  by  Gregory  X.  to  the 
Council  of  Lyons,  and  three  years  later  became 
chaplain  of  Prince  Francesco  Carrara  at  Padua. 
Later  he  was  again  at  Ancona,  whence  he  was  called 
to  Naples  by  Charles  II.,  where  until  his  death  he 
was  royal  tutor,  counselor,  and  envoy.  A  stead- 
fast adherent  of  papal  sovereignty,  he  wrote,  in 
1308,  his  treatise  Contra  articulos  inventoa  ad  diffa- 
mandum  sanctiasimum  patrem  .  .  .  Bonifaxdum 
papam,  which,  while  advocating  obedience  to  the 
French  Pope  Clement  V.,  urged  that  the  papal 
throne  be  filled  by  Italians.  Other  writings  of  this 
period  are  Super  facto  templariorum  and  De  potea- 
tote  coUegii  mortuo  papa,  the  first  declaring  that  the 
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pope  alone  haa  power  U)  judge  hereliCB,  and  ac- 
cordingly disapproving  the  royal  proceeding  id  the 
case  of  the  Knights  Templars  {sen  Tilluplaks),  and 
the  second  opposing  the  oligarchic  tendency  of  the 
coUt^e  of  cardinals,  an  attitude  still  further  em- 
phasized in  his  Contra  divinaiorcit  ei  gomitialores. 
These  thoughts  are  siumned  up  in  his  Summa  de 
poUtlate  ccdesiaatica,  written  about  1322  (Augs- 
burg, 1473,  etc.;  last  ed.,  Rome,  1584),  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  papal  aupremacy  over  emperor  and 
princes  is  carried  to  its  utjnost  extreme. 

(R.  SCBUID.) 
BisuoaRAFBT;  F.  C.  Curtiua,  Vinrrum  a  onfi'iu  rrimitanm 
.  .  .  tlagia.  AaCwEtp,  1636:  E.  Frieilberc.  in  ZKR.  lS09i 
Schaln.  in  StuU's  Kirthimrechltidie  Abhanlivnem.  1903. 
IffiTta  a-S:  J.  Holler,  i'apitlum  and  AinAmre/onn,  i.  S3, 
Berila,  1903. 

TROAS.    See  Asia  Minor,  IV. 

TROELTSCH,  trtHtsh,  ERHST  PETER  WIL- 
HELH:  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Hauostctten 
{2  m.  e.  of  Augsburg)  Feb.  17,  1865.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Erlangen,  Berlin,  and 
Gfittingen  from  1883  to  1888  (tic.  theol.,  Gottingen, 
1891);  was  vicar  at  Munich  in  1890;  became  pri- 
vatrdocentat  Gottingen,  1891;  associate  professor 
at  Bonn,  1892;  professor  of  syalematic  theology  at 
Heidelberg,  1904;  and  succeeded  PQeidererat  Ber- 
lin in  1908.  He  has  written  Vemunft  und  Offen- 
fcarunff  bei  Johann  Gerhard  iind  MelamJUhon  (Got- 
tingen, 1891);  Richard  Rothe  {Frfibiirg,  1899);  i>ie 
raisaenacha/Uiche  Lage  und  ihre  Anforderungen,  an 
die  Theologie  (Tubingen,  1900);  Die  AbsoluiJteit  dei 
Chriatenlums  und  der  Rtligionsgeichichte  (1902); 
Politiscke  Ethik  und  ChrisUntum  (Gottingen,  1904); 
Dae  Hiatoriiche  in  KanU  Reltgionaphilosophit  (Ber- 
lin, 1904);  Ptyehalogie  und  Erkennlniatheorie  in  der 
Btiigionstoisaenacha/t  (Ttlbii^en,  1905);  Die  Be- 
deiitung  des  ProleaUmUemuB  fUr  die  Entalehang  der 
tJtodemen  Wdt  (Munich,  1906);  Die  Trennung  von 
Stoat  und  Kirche  (Tdbingen,  1907);  and  contrib- 
uted to  Gesehichle  der  chrisUichen  Religion,  in 
Ktdtur  der  GegenioaH,  I.,  iv.  (Leipsic,  1909);  aJeo 
SchUiermaduT,  der  PhUosoph  des  Glaiibena  to  Mo- 
deme  Philaaophie  (Berlin,  1910). 

TROMCHIN,  tron-shan,  LOmS:  Son  of  Theo- 
dore Tronchin  (q.v.);  b,  at  Geneva  Dec.  4,  1629; 
d.  there  Sept.  8, 1705.  He  studied  at  the  Protestant 
ftcademy  of  Saumur  under  Molse  Amyraut  (q.v.), 
whose  "  hypothetical  universaUsm  "  hod  been  vehe- 
mently contested  by  Tronchin  the  elder;  he  became 
pastor  of  the  congreRHtion  of  Lyons,  1656;  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Geneva,  1661,  in  which  position 
he  represented  the  liberal  trend  and  advocated 
tolerance.  In  1669  he  demanded  the  abolition  of  the 
oath  that  was  imposed  on  all  candidates  [in  theol- 
ogy], Dot  to  attempt  any  innovations  in  the  Col- 
vinist  doctrine.  His  works  were:  Dispidatio  de 
providenHa  Dei  (Geneva.  1670);  De  audoritate 
Striplurw  Sacra  (1677).  G.  Bonkt-Maithv. 

BiBUOORlPHY^  E.  aod  i^.  Hime,  La  France  prMMfanli,  vol. 

ix..  2d  ed..  Paris.  1S7T  sqq.;   J.  GabeKl.  ifiil.  dc  ftelue 

de  Onivc.  vol.  iii..  Ganova.  IBflZ;    C.  Borgeaud,  VAca- 

dtnit  dt  CaMri,  ib.  IBOO:    Licblcaberger.  ESR,  xii.  234- 

23S. 

TROUCmn,  THEODORE:  orientalist,  theo- 
logian, and  controversialiat;  b.  at  Geneva  Apr.  17, 


1582;  d.  there  Nov.  19,  1657.  He  studied  theology 
at  Geneva,  Basel,  Heidelberg,  Franeker,  and  Ley- 
den;  became  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  the 
academy  of  Geneva,  1606;  preacher  there  in  1608; 
and  professor  of  theology  in  1618.  In  1618  be  was 
sent  with  hia  colleague  Giovanni  Diodati  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  as  delegate  of  the  venerable  com- 
pany of  Genevan  ministeia;  and  be  there  vindi- 
cated Calvin's  theology  against  the  Anninianc 
In  1632  he  wna  army  chaplain  under  Duke  Henri 
de  Rohan,  during  his  final  campaign  in  Valtdlina. 
His  works  are:  Cotton  plagiaire  ou  la  v&rHi  ds  Dxat 
et  la  fidiliU  d«  Gen^,  maintenueg  oontre  let  aecuxo' 
tiona  du  P.  Cotton,  jimiUe,  contre  la  Bible  de  Genh* 
(Geneva,  1620);  De  bonU  operibus  (1628);  Oratio 
/unebria  de  Henrico  diuxRohaniH^SS);  De  peccata 
OTiginali  (1658).  G.  Bovet-Madbi. 

Bibuoobatbt:  The  sitme  w  tat  the  pmwdinc  article. 

TRORDHJEH,  trond'yem:  Ancient  town  and 
seat  of  the  first  bishopric  in  Norway.  The  town 
was  founded  by  Olaf  Trygveeon  in  997;  the  firat 
bishop  was  probably  Sigurd  (1032-50).  Ori^nally 
Norway  belonged  to  the  archlepiscopal  diocese  of 
Hamburg-Bremen  (see  Brgubn,  Bishopbic  of; 
Haububo,  Bishopric  of),  after  1104  to  that  ot 
Lund,  but  in  1148  obtained  its  own  metropohtan, 
who  resided  in  the  city.  The  cathedral,  which  con- 
tained the  shrine  of  St.  Olaf  (q.v.),  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  in  Scandinavia, 
though  it  was  never  fully  completed.  It  was  re- 
peatedly injured  by  fire.  In  the  time  of  the  Ref- 
ormation the  shrine  was  removed  to  Copenhagen. 
The  structure  has  since  1869  been  imdetgoing  care- 
ful and  complete  restoration. 

Bibuoobapbt:  H.  M,  Schinoer,  KritlHTkai  i  Nidarat, 
Chriatianin.  1885;  Otadt  to  Trandhiem.  Troadhjom.  1890; 
H.  MuthiesaD.  DeL  Qamlc  ThrotuIJiiinn.  Byrm  Hittori* 
B&7-!l6e,  Chri.tlaQUi,  1866:  H.  G.  Hoggtvoit.  r*nmd- 
hjtm  i  FoTlid  og  Nulid,  937-IS97.  Horten.  1897;  TVmd- 
hiimt  BOO  Aarm  Jubiiaim.  Traadhjem,  1897;  TronAeim, 
ia  Tronhimtke  Samliagcr,  ib.  1901. 

THUBER,  PRIUDS:  Reformer  in  Camiola  (in 
southern  Austria);  b.  at  Raschiza,  near  Auereperg 
(3  m.  n.e.  of  Triest)  in  1508;  d.  at  Derendingen 
(1  m.B.w.ofTUbingen)  June29,  1586.  His  poverty 
was  such  that  ho  was  unable  to  obtain  a  univetsity 
education,  but  in  Peter  Bonomo,  tho  biabop  oi 
Triest,  a  humanist  inclined  toward  an  Evangelical 
reformation  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
he  found  a  patron  who  enabled  him  to  enter  the 
priesthood.  He  became  chaplain  at  Cilli,  before 
1530,  where  he  began  to  preach  against  the  abuaea 
in  the  Church.  This  led  him  to  Laibach  in  1531, 
where  he  preached  against  celibacy,  the  communioD 
in  one  species,  and  for  justification  by  faith  oJone. 
Here  as  early  as  1527  a  circle  of  men  of  an  Evan- 
gelical cast  of  mind  had  collected  about  Matthiw 
Klombner,  which  led  King  Ferdinand  I.  to  forbid 
thdr  doctrines.  In  1536  Truber  was  joined  by  th< 
Laibach  canon  Paul  Wiener,  who  later  became  th« 
first  Protestant  bishop  of  Transylvania,  but  in 
1540  he  was  obliged  to  retire  as  pariah  priest  t« 
Lack,  near  Ratachoch,  and  in  1541  the  pariah  ol 
TUpper  was  added.  He  became  canon  at  Loibacb 
in  1542;  German  and  Wendieh  preacher  in  tiu 
cathedral  in  1544;  and  pariah  priest  of  St.  Bartho- 
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lomtoifdd  in  Lower  Camiola  in  1546.  But  in  1547 
the  storm  broke  over  the  Evangelicals,  and  Truber 
escaped  imprisonment  only  by  flight,  losing  all  his 
beodoes  and  his  library.  Returning  to  his  home 
in  1548,  he  was  again  forced  to  flee,  and,  reaching 
Nuremberg,  an  appointment  as  morning  preacher 
at  Rothenburg  on  the  Tauber  was  secured  for  him 
by  Vdt  Dietrich.  Here  he  began  to  prepare  Evan- 
gelical writings  in  the  Wendish  language  and 
published,  under  the  pesudonym  Philopatridus 
Illyricus,  Caiechiamus  (TObingen,  1550),  and  "Abe- 
oedarium  and  the  Shorter  Catechism  "  (same  year). 
He  became  pastor  at  Kempten  in  1552,  and  pub- 
lisbed  the  New  Testament  (TObingen,  1557-77; 
2d  ed.,  1582);  ArtieoH  di  deUi  (1562),  a  compen- 
dium of  the  Augsburg,  Wtlrttemberg,  and  Saxon 
Confessioiis;  Ordninga  cerkovna,  a  church  order 
(1564);  TacdiPaaUer(l566);  Ta  celi  caUchismus, 
a  hymn-book  (1567;  4th  ed.,  Laibach,  1579);  and 
Catickismus  8  dueima  idagama  (TQbingen,  1575). 
At  the  same  time  many  of  these  works,  including 
the  New  Testament,  were  translated  into  Croatian. 
In  the  mean  time  Camiola  had  become  so  thorough- 
ly Protestantized  that  in  1560  Truber  was  recalled, 
h  1562  he  removed  to  Laibach,  but  in  December 
he  and  other  Evangelicals  were  tried  before  the 
bishop,  who,  however,  was  himself  confronted  by 
a  formal  charge  of  inmiorality,  which,  for  the  time 
being,  halted  the  proceedings  against  Truber.  The 
hitter's  work  of  oiganization  now  went  on  imhin- 
dered.  But  when,  on  Apr.  28,  1564,  the  archduke, 
visiting  Laibach,  attended  mass  at  the  cathedral, 
the  nobles  of  the  estates  attended  him  to  the  door, 
but,  turning,  went  to  the  Church  of  St.  Elisabeth, 
where  Truber  was  preaching.  This  gave  oppor- 
tunity to  his  adversaries  not  only  to  seciu^  the 
prohibition  of  the  church-order  which  he  was  at- 
tempting to  introduce,  but  also  his  perpetual  ban- 
ishment from  Camiola.  Truber  now  became  pas- 
tor at  Laufen  on  the  Neckar  in  WQrttemberg, 
1565-66;  and  then  at  Derendingen  until  his  death. 
For  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Coun- 
ter-Reformation in  Camiola  see  Inner  Austria, 
The  Reformation  in;  also  Ferdinand  II.  and 
THE  Counter-Reformation  in  Austria,  §  5. 

(ThEODOR  ELZEf.) 
BnuoQaATHT:  Tnibei's  BrUfe,  ed.  T.  Else,  were  iasued  at 
Tobiocea.  1898;  and  the  funeral  sermon  by  Jakob  Andre& 
It  the  nme  place.  1586.  Consult  further:  H.  C.  W.  Sil- 
km.  PnmiM  7rub«r,  Erlancen,  1861;  T.  Else.  Die  Super- 
^^tadaUn  der  evangdiachen  Kirche  in  Krain  wAhrend  dee 
iUahhundeiU,  Vienna,  1863;  idem.  Die  UniveraitiU  TU- 
i<"0«»  wd  die  StudenUn  a%M  Krain,  Tabingen,  1877; 
'^  Paui  Wiener,  Vienna.  1882;  J.  Loserth.  Die  Refor- 
"^im  vnd  Gegenreformaiion  in  den  innerOeterreichiechen 
i^ifdtrn,  Stuttoart.  1888. 

TRUCE  OF  GOD:     An  institution  which  orig- 
mated  in  France  from  efforts  of  the  Church  to 
^tigate  the  evils  accruing  especially  to  the  lower 
<^I^  of  the  people  from  the  quarrels  of  the  feudal 
oobles.   The  preliminary  measures  are  more  prop- 
erly deagnated  the  "  peace  of  Crod."    Agreements 
^  peace  were  discussed  and  settled  in  synods  first 
m  990  at  three  assemblies  in  different  regions  of 
South  and  Middle  France — ^in  Narbonne,  Puy  en 
^elay,  and  Charroux  near  Poitiers.    In  course  of 
time  assemblages  for  this  purpose  became  more 
&«]ueQt,   until    they   reached   their   culminating 


point  in  1034.  The  lay  population,  sometimes  only 
the  feudal  nobility,  was  bound  by  oath  to  observe 
the  restrictions  agreed  upon.  Church  buildings 
and  their  surroundings,  also  special  classes  of  peo- 
ple like  clergy  and  monks,  at  times  also  pilgrims, 
merchants,  and  women,  but  especially  peasants 
working  in  the  fields,  were  protected  by  statute 
against  attacks  arising  from  feuds. 

This  older  movement  for  peace  was  followed  by 
the  "  truce  of  Crod  "  in  the  proper  sense.  Its  char- 
acteristic, in  contrast  with  the  older  movements, 
was  the  fact  that  on  definite  days  and  at  definite 
periods  (the  so-called  binding  days  or  periods), 
every  feud  was  prohibited;  the  armistice,  thus  in- 
troduced, was  traced  back  to  the  will  of  God.  About 
1040  the  new  institution  began  to  take  root  in  the 
whole  of  France.  It  pervaded  also  Burgundy, 
Flanders,  southern  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  but 
did  not  attain  popularity  in  England.  While  the 
peace  of  older  times  was  dependent  upon  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  had  sworn  to  it,  it  became  now, 
under  the  influence  of  the  papacy,  a  general  church 
law.  The  "  binding  periods  "  were  originally  from 
Saturday  evening  to  Monday  morning;  but  after 
1040  they  extended  from  Wednesday  evening  to 
Monday  morning.  It  soon  became  customary  to 
select  not  only  special  days  of  the  week,  but  longer 
periods  for  times  of  peace;  as,  for  instance.  Lent 
and  the  period  from  Easter  to  Trinity  Sunday;  also 
the  time  from  Advent  to  Epiphany.  The  punish- 
ment of  violation  was  usually  ecclesiastical,  but 
sometimes  secular.  After  1100  the  practise  waned, 
other  restraints  having  been  introduced;  in  the 
canons  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215)  no 
mention  is  made  of  it.     (Siegfried  Rietschel.) 

Bzbuoorapht:  A.  Kluckhohn.  Oeachichte  dee  OoUeafrieden, 
Leipsic,  1857;  E.  Semichon.  La  Paiz  et  la  trHe  de  Dieu, 
Paris.  1857;  J.  Fehr.  Der  Oottesfriede,  und  die  katholiache 
Kirche  dee  MiOdaUere,  Augsburg.  1861;  Hefele,  Con- 
eUienaeachiehte,  iv.  688  aqq..  R.  C.  Trench,  Mediaval  Church 
Hiatory,  pp.  424  sqq..  London.  1877;  W.  £.  H.  Lecky, 
European  Morale,  11.  254.  New  York,  1894;  P.  Hlnschius, 
Kirchenrechi,  v.  305  sqq.,  Berlin,  1893;  £.  Sachur,  Die 
Cluniacenser,  11.  213,  Halle,  1894;  £.  Mayer,  Deutsche  und 
framdeiche  Verfaesungegeechichte,  1.  161  sqq.,  Leipsic, 
1899;  Neander,  Christian  Church,  ill.  407.  Original  docu- 
ments are  accessible  in  Hubert!,  ut  sup.:  in  MQH,  Leg., 
Sectio  IV..  ConetUutionea,  1  (1893),  596  sqq.;  Reich,  Doc- 
umenta,  pp.  151-152;  Henderson,  DocumerUe,  pp.  208- 
211;  Thatcher  and  McNeal,  Source  Book,  pp.  412-419; 
Robinson,  European  History,  i.  187-191;  D.  C.  Munro  and 
G.  C.  SeUeiy,  Medieoal  CivUization,  pp.  183-184.  New 
York.  1904. 

On  the  separate  countries,  consult  for  France:  C.  Pfis- 
ter,  £tude  sur  la  rhgne  de  Robert  le  Pieux,  pp.  161  sqq., 
Paris,  1885;  L.  Huberti,  Studien  tur  Rechtsgeschichte  der 
Oottesfrieden,  vol.  i.,  Anspach,  1892  (contains  all  that  is 
really  essential).  For  Germany:  E.  Steindorff,  Jahr- 
bUcher  des  deutschen  Reichs  unter  Heinrich  III.,  i.  337,  448 
sqq.,  Leipsic,  1874;  Nitzsch,  in  Forschungen  zur  deutschen 
OeschichU,  xxi  (1881),  269  sqq.;  Herzberg-FriLnkel,  ib., 
zxiil  (1883),  117  sqq.;  G.  Waltz,  Verfassungsgeschichte, 
ed.  G.  Seeliger,  vi.  537,  Berlin,  1896.  For  Italy:  Bollati. 
in  Miscellanea  di  storia  Italiana,  xviii.  373  sqq.;  Due,  ib., 
zxiv.  366  sqq.  For  England:  F.  Liebermann,  Ueber  die 
Leges  Edwardi  Confessoris,  pp.  59  sqq.,  Halle.  1896. 

TRUDBERT,  trQt'bert  (TRUTPERT) :  Martyr  and 
founder  about  600  of  a  famous  monastery  20  m.  s. 
of  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau;  b.,  possibly  in  Ireland, 
in  the  sixth  century;  d.,  according  to  some,  in 
607.  Legend  makes  him  the  brother  of  Rupert, 
the  apostle  to  the  Bavarians,  and  states  that  he 
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B  pilgrinuge  to  Italy.  His  day  ia  Apr.  26. 
'  M  were  diajnterred  in  816,  and  his  basilica 
wu  rebuilt.  Bis  legendary  life  is  preserved  in 
three  recenaona:  one  of  the  early  niDtb  century 
(ed.  F.  J.  Mone,  QiuUemammlung  der  badUe/icn 
Landttgetehichte,  i.  19-21,  C^rlsrube,  1845)  MGH, 
Script,  rer.  Merm.,  iv.  352  sqq,),  a  second  by  Abbot 
£rcbeiibaJd  early  in  the  tenth  century  (ed.  Hone, 
lit  sup.,  pp.  22-26),  and  a  third  written  in  1279  or 
1380  (ed.  ASB,  Apr.,  iii.  424  sqq.). 

(D.  KEHLERt.) 
BuuooKiraT:  tUttberi.  KD,  li.  48-601  Frlcdrioh.  KD. 
U.  1,  pp.  007-613:  Hiuiok.  X£>,  i.  340-;M1.  Anumberof 
atAy  aouroia  ot  groalar  or  \taaer  value  »re  colleeted  in 
F.  1,  Mone,  QucUfliHinni/uiiir  dtr  baditehm  La-ndttoe- 
uhidlU,  i.  tO-2S.  Culaniba.  1818:  ud  in  ASB.  April,  iiL 
Ue-MO.  Ccu*i]lt  /urther:  A.  Bour.  in  FreHuraer  Dm- 
etmn-Anhiv.  id  (1877),  249-252;  alwi  J.  G.  Ueiuel.  NeuetU 
LiUnUur  dtr  Oetcliicliukutidt.  p.  3SG,  Erfurt,  ITSO;  Rieder, 
ZiltmJiaitI  d*r  Ot^lKjux/l  lOr  Br/^rdtruno  der  OocAkUc 
Kundt  wn  Frtiburo,  ziii  (18B71,  7Q-104i  KL,  lii.  ]20. 

TSCE  REFORMED  CHURCH.  Sec  Refobmed 
(Dutch)  Chubch,  II.,  J  7. 

TRUEBLOOD,  BENJAUnFRAIfELin:  Friend; 
b.  near  Salem,  Ind..  Nov.  25,  1847.  He  was  edu- 
eated  at  Ekrlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind.  (B.A., 
1869),  and  was  principal  of  Raiain  Valley  Seminary, 
Adrian,  Hich.  (1869-71),  profeaaor  of  English  Ut- 
•rature  In  Earlham  CkiUege  (1871-73)  and  of  clas- 
■ics  in  Penn  College,  la.  (1873-74),  and  president 
of  Wilmington  College,  O.  (1874-79),  and  of  Penn 
College  (1879-90).  In  1890-91  he  studied  mili- 
tary conditions  in  Europe,  and  dnce  1892  has  been 
general  secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
nnd  editor  of  The  Advocate  of  Peace.  He  bos  at- 
tended nearly  all  the  international  peace  confer^ 
cncos  and  hog  been  a  vice-prcaident  of  several  of 
tbem.  Ho  took  part  in  the  National  Arbitration 
conferences  at  Waahington  in  1806  and  1004,  and 
in  the  National  Peace  Conference  at  New  York  in 
1907.  Theologically  be  describes  himself  as  "  or- 
thodox In  n  largo,  general  sense,"  and  as  accepting 
the  historical  method  of  the  study  of  the  Blbtc,  al- 
though not  acquiescing  in  some  of  the  extreme  con- 
clusions of  hiRhor  criticism.  He  has  written  The 
Federation  of  the  World  (Boston,  1899);  and  Inler- 
naft'oruil  Arbitration  at  the  Opening  of  the  SOlh  Cen- 
tury (1010). 

TBOLLAn  SYNODS:  Two  synods  held  in  680 
nnd  602  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  imperial 
palace  at  Constantinople,  which  had  on  oval  vaulted 
roof  (honoo  the  name,  Gk.-Lat.,  trouUoi,  Irouila, 
"  bowl  ").  The  first  of  these,  the  sixth  ecumenical 
council,  was  convened  by  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tinus  PogenatuH,  uiid  in  eighteen  sessions  endeav- 
ored to  allay  the  controvertiirs  aroused  by  the 
HonothoUt«a  (q.v.).  The  second  Tnillan  synod 
wu  convened  by  Justinian  II.  to  complete,  and 
farm  one  council  with,  the  two  ecumenical  coun- 
cils of  &&3  and  680.  It  issued  102  canons,  some  of 
which  oxciI«d  the  antagonism  of  the  Western 
Church.  It  also  ignorwl  almost  entirely  Western 
synods,  thus  disregarding  all  enactments  of  the 
popos.  The  thirteenth  canon  sanctioned  the  mar- 
rittgp  of  the  clergy.  The  thirty-sixth  canon,  though 
ranking  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  after  the 
popck  made  him  vqual  in  power  and  privileges. 


The  fifty-fifth  canon  repeated  the  Eost«m  prohi- 
bition of  fasting  on  the  Saturdays  in  Lent;  the 
axty-seventh  forbade  the  eating  of  blood  or  of 
suffocated  animals;  and  the  eighty-second  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  certain  pictures  of  Chiiat  as  the 
Lamb  of  God,  particularly  those  in  which  John  the 
Baptist  was  also  represented.  Thougb  the  legates 
of  Pope  Sergiua  I.  wgned  the  canons  of  the  syiuxl, 
when  Justinian  demanded  the  sigiuiture  of  Sergiuf 
I.,  the  latter  refused  and  absolutely  rejected  the 
canons  of  the  synod,  because  the  authority  of  Rome 
was  lessened.  Yet  a  definite  pronouncement  of  the 
church  waa  never  delivered.  Hadrian  I.,  in  785, 
spoke  as  if  he  approve<l  them,  but  John  VIII.  (873- 
882),  while  not  specifically  rejecting  any  canons, 
declined  to  approve  any  which  were  contrary  to 
former  canons,  to  papal  decrees,  or  to  good  morals. 
The  Greek  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  has  always 
recognized  the  Trullan  canons  as  the  vahd  meas- 
ures of  an  ecumenical  council.  (A.  Hauck.) 
BiBUoaaxFBT:    W.  Beveridce,  Spnodtnm.    niu    ponteli 
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sqq.,  ib.  1780;  J.  8.  Assemani.  BMiolhBca  jurit  aritnlUu, 
i.  120.  408  sqq..  v.  65-348,  Rome.  17fl6;  J.  C.  W.  Amiuli, 
Dmlcutardie^eitm  sua  drr  cAruUtcAcn  Archilolooit,  iii.  IM 
Bqq.,  12  vota..  Leipain,  1817-31;   A.  Pichler.  GtKhidiU^ 
tirMicken  Trennuna  iwitchcn  OritiU  und  Occidmt.  L  87 
sqq..    Muoich.    1304;     Hergenrflthcr,    Conciliciww^ickfi, 
iii.  314-347.  Eng.  tnuul..  v.  300-241.  Fr.  tiaogl..  lii.  1.  pp. 
KtO-SSI;  idem.  PAoh'ui,  i.  310>qq„  ZlSaqq..  Raseosbuii, 
1887;  Schaff,  ChriUian  Chvreli.  iv.  607-510;   Hsoai.  Co* 
cilia,  xi.  ISO  Bqq.,  921  aqq.;   KL.  (ii.  120-121. 
TRUMBULL,    HENRY   CLAY:      Ctongregational- 
i.it;    b.  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  June  8,  1830;    d.  in 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  8,  1903.     Hia  educa- 
tion waa  chiefly  private.    He  waa  in  buoness  from 
1849  till  1858,  when  he  became  state  missionary  of 
the  American  Sunday  School  Union  for  Connecticut. 
On  Sept.  10,   1862,  he  was  ordained  as  a  Congre- 
gational clergyman  in  order  to  go  as  chaplain  to 
the  Tenth  Regiment  Connecticut  Volunteers,  and 
waa  in  the  army  service  till  Aug.  25,  1865  (prisoner 
of  war  in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  1863).   From 
1865  till  1871  he  waa  secretary  for  the  New  Eng- 
land department  of  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union;    was  normal   secretary  of  the  society   till 
1875,  when  he  came  to  his  final  position,  the  edi- 
torship of  The  Sunihy  School  Times,  published  in 
Philadelphia,   of   which   he   subsequently    became 
onuer  and  which  he  brought  to  the  front  rank  ol 
Sunday-school  ioumolism.     In  consequence  of  hii 
excessive  labors  he  broke  domi  in   the  winter  ol 
1880  and  in  Jan.,  1881,  went  for  rest  and  rccreatioB 
to  Egypt  and  Palestine.     He  had  no  linguistic  fit- 
ness for  oriental  or  Biblical  research,  but  he  de- 
voted  much  attention  to  archeology  and  wrote  twc 
\'olumes  which  display  wide  reading  and  have  beei 
well    received,      llie    first,    Kadesh  Barnea    (Neii 
York,    1SS4),  describes,   justifiea,   and   puts  in  ltd 
proper  setting  what  has  been  accepted  as  the  dia- 
covery  of  the  true  dte  of  Kadesh  Bamea,  at  1^ 
dees,  \'i8ited  on  Mar.  30,   1881.     The  second  wai 
The  Blood  Covenant  (1885).    The  last  was  supple- 
mcnted  by  The  Threshold  CoveTuint  (1806)  and  Thi 
Covenant  of  Salt    (1899),  both  valuable.      Consid 
eriog  how  busy  his  life  was.  his  nuthorsliip  in  tlu 
way  of  books  waalai;ge,  for,  in  addition  to  those  mea 
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tioned,  he  wrote  five  biographies,  Henry  Ward 
Camp(7Ae  RmghUy  Soldier,  Boston,  1865);  Elliot 
Beeeher  Preston  (Hartford,  1866);  John  Wait  Bar- 
ton (Falling  in  Harness,  Philadelphia,  1867) ;  Henry 
Hateh  Manning  (The  Captured  Scout  of  the  Army  of 
Ik  James,  Boston,  1869);  and  Henry  Philemon 
Haven  (The  Modd  Superintendent,  New  York, 
1880),  and  several  books  on  his  specialty  of  Siin- 
day-flchool  instruction,  T?te  Sunday-school  Concert 
(Boston,  1861);  Teaching  and  Teachers  (Philadel- 
phia, 1^);  The  Sunday-school,  Us  Origin,  Mission, 
MdhodBcmd  Auxiliaries  (Yale  lectures,  1888);  and 
Prisdfks  and  Practice  (1889). 

Bduooiafbt:  P.  E.  Howard.  The  Life  Story  of  Henry  Clay 
TrvAuU,  Philadelphia,  1905. 

TRUTH,  TRUTHFULNESS. 

t  Tlieoiy  of  Bdigiotis  Eoowledge. 
Aristoteliaii  Logio  (|  1). 
CMtique  of  Kaat  (|  2). 
Theory  of  Historical  Truth  (|  3). 
ReligioD  and  History  (|  4). 
The  Value-iudcmeiit  (S  6). 
Summary  (|  6). 
n.TrathfufaieB. 
HistDiieal  (|  1). 
Candor  and  Orthodoxy  (|  2). 
EMQtials  of  Truthfuhiees  (S  3). 

In  a  treatment  consistent  with  the  modem  sci- 
entific position,  truth  and  truthfulness  or  reality 
can  no  more  be  separated  than  '*  faith  which  is  be- 
lieved "  and  "  faith  which  believes."  Truthfulness 
presupposes  a  "  will  for  truth."  Such  truth  has 
become  a  possession  that  discloses  itself  to  the  en- 
tile man  (mly  as  he  fulfils  certain  conditions. 

L  Theory  of  Religious  Knowledge:  For  the  naive 
eonaciousDess  human  knowledge  is  the  inner  pic- 
ture of  outer  reality.  This  postulate  lies  at  the 
basis  of  aU  systems  of  identity  of 

L  Aristo-  thought  and  being.  The  view  pre- 
telian      vailed  until  the  time  of  Kant,  and. 

Logic  though  not  wholly  overcome,  yet  since 
his  day  scientific  knowledge  has  come 
to  be  contrasted  from  the  naive  as  critical.  Kant 
opened  his  critique  upon  experience,  the  classified 
imowledge  of  experience,  or  the  mathematical  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  nature,  a  sphere  in  which  the 
identity  of  thought  and  being  seemed  precisely 
self-evident.  All  logic  (the  science  of  knowledge 
till  Kant)  until  then  was  Aristotelian  and  the  logic 
of  the  cognition  of  nature.  There  was  scarcely  the 
inception  of  a  logic  of  history.  Of  the  Greeks  Soc- 
rates tumed  from  nature  and  founded  ethics,  and 
Plato's  ethics  came  more  and  more  to  be  relig- 
ion. Medieval  logic,  however,  stood  upon  Aris- 
totle; and  how  seriously  it  claimed  to  deal  with 
experience  is  best  shoi^'n  in  the  fundamental  con- 
tentions over  the  universal  and  the  particular,  a 
problem  occupying  anew  the  inquiry  of  the  theory 
of  knowledge  to-day.  But  upon  the  point  that 
truth  was  simply  a  picture  of  the  real  experientially 
there  was  no  disagreement;  and  historical,  ethical, 
^  religious  knowledge  was  logically  conceived  in 
forms  derived  from  the  cognition  of  nature.  To 
tile  truth  thus  attained  by  the  natural  reason  was 
*dded,  in  Christian  dogmatics,  that  given  by  su- 
pernatural revelation  alone;  and  yet  positively  as 
revelation  was  preferred,  it  did  not  alter  the  con- 


ception of  truth  as  such.  There  has  never  been  a 
more  unitary  universal  philosophy  than  Scholas- 
ticism (q.v.),  and  yet  this  was  but  the  scientific 
projection  of  naive  knowing  and  popular  faith. 
Even  the  peculiar  products  of  the  original  knowl- 
edge of  the  mystics,  derived  by  contemplation  and 
ecstasy,  were  not  too  remote  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  general  world-view,  under  the  ruling  impres- 
sion that  truth  was  the  image  of  reality  and  fun- 
damentally one.  The  first  to  waver  were  the  nom- 
inalists. William  of  Occam  taught  that  the  most 
important  dogmas  contained  elements  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  reason.  His  pupil,  Robert 
Halcot,  was  the  first  to  teach  the  **  twofold  sense," 
which  the  Lateran  Council  (1515)  condemned,  name- 
ly, that  the  same  thing  may  be  theologically  false 
and  philosophically  true  and  vice  versa,  Luther 
was  a  nominalist,  repudiated  the  Aristotelian  logic 
in  theology,  adhered  to  the  twofold  sense,  mysticism, 
and  the  Bible;  he  deserved  to  be  recognised  as  the 
first  theologian  of  experience,  who  from  his  own  in- 
ner life  and  conduct  arrived  at  a  new  conception  of 
truth.  Through  Melanchthon,  reinspired  by  a  new 
philological,  critical  edition  of  Aristotle,  the  medie- 
val view  again  gained  central  place  in  Protestantism. 
Meanwhile,  philosophy  was  diverted  from  dog- 
matism to  become  empiricism,  sensationalism,  or 
skepticism. 

The  mathematical  physical  science  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  had  attained  a  degree  of  certainty,  until 
recently  unanticipated  and  almost  unsurpassable. 
At  this  point,  Kant  sought  the  fundamentals 
of  this  drift,  and  found  them  by  a  critical  analysis 
of  human  experience.  He  discovered 
2.  Critique  that  the  a  priori  forms  of  time  and 

of  Kant  space  and  the  categories  of  the  in- 
tellect were  the  tools  whereby  the 
reason  reaches  into  and  legislates  upon  the  unde- 
fined raw  materials  of  sense,  thus  first  making  sci- 
entific sense-experience  possible.  Reason,  to- 
gether with  what  it  contributes,  alone  enforces 
itself  upon  sense  phenomena,  producing  knowledge, 
to  which  it  imparts  strict  conformity  with  law, 
necessity,  and  universality.  In  drawing  attention 
to  the  imiversal  relations  that  make  knowledge 
possible,  Kant  removed  knowledge  from  the  things 
in  themselves,  which  recede  to  an  inaccessible  re- 
moteness, into  the  inner  sanctum  of  the  active 
human  spirit  itself.  He  did  not  surrender  it  to  the 
empirical  individual;  but,  by  logical  critical  de- 
duction, he  set  forth  pure  reason  as  an  inner  struc- 
ture of  the  human  spirit-life,  transcending  every 
form  of  individuality  and  all  empirical  psychology, 
and  possessing  its  own  cohesive  laws  as  well  as  uni- 
versal validity.  Neither  has  pure  subjectivism  any 
claim  here;  on  the  contrary  only  thus  is  mathemati- 
cal physical  knowledge  made  possible.  The  old  naive 
conception  of  truth  i^ith  the  indulgence  of  extrava- 
gant suppositions  on  the  part  of  speculative  philos- 
ophy had  to  be  destroyed,  in  order,  as  he  professed, 
to  save  faith;  for  to  apply  the  instruments  of  pure 
reason  to  that  which  is  not  subject  of  experience 
(sense)  would  lead  to  unbelief.  The  truth  of  the 
subjects  outside  of  that  ex|>erience  must  be 
approached  by  another  way,  that  of  faith.  This 
way  is  by  the  course  of  the  a  priori  moral  law. 
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Founded  upon  the  experience  of  the  practical  rea- 
son, the  knowledge  of  freedom,  immortality,  and 
God  (on  the  three  postulates,  see  Relioion,  Phi- 
L080PHT  OF,  I.,  3,  §  4)  is  more  secure  than  if  de- 
rived from  the  complex  of  outer  experience.  This 
meant  the  reenthronement  of  the  will  in  philoso- 
phy, which  in  the  Aristotelian  metaphysics  had 
become  a  mere  attendant  of  the  intellect  (cf .  Thomas 
Aquinas,  in  Scholasticism,  III.,  2,  §  1).  In  this 
realm  of  the  practical  reason,  ethical  truth  obtained 
an  impregnable  security,  and  here  Kant  laid  the 
basis.  The  doctrine  of  the  twofold  sense  had  be- 
come firmly  established  in  principle  and  method, 
and  notwithstanding  recurring  attack,  it  prevails 
to  this  day  in  theology  and  philosophy. 

Certainly  there  is  only  one  truth;    but  it  does 

not  lend  itself  so  readily  to  the  convenient  scheme 

of  reality  there  and  thought  here.    On  the  contrary, 

in  different  ways,  by  means  of  difFer- 

3.  Theory  ent  powers,  and  in  pursuit  of  differing 
of  Historical  interests,  the  human  spirit  avails  itself 
Truth,  of  that  accessible  to  it  which  proves  to 
be  truth.  According  to  the  ways  pur- 
sued, truth  is  realized  as  knowledge  of  nature,  of 
morality,  of  religion,  or  of  art.  A  precipitated  gen- 
eralization, like  the  popular  German  "  monism  "  of 
the  day,  affords  no  more  than  an  abridgment  of 
the  kingdom  of  realization  allotted  to  man.  Thus, 
by  this  specialized  interest,  one  side  of  the  truth 
has  come  to  light  only  recently,  the  truth  of  his- 
tory. Just  as  the  preparation  of  the  materials  of 
physical  knowledge  by  Newton  and  his  colleagues 
was  necessary  to  render  the  critical  analysis  of 
Kant  possible,  so  the  theory  of  history,  n^ected 
from  the  time  of  Aristotle,  had  to  await  the  pre- 
paratory historical  research  and  grouping  of  ma- 
terial by  Leopold  von  Ranke  and  his  colaborers. 
Now,  the  distinction  between  the  processes  of 
knowledge  of  natural  science  and  scientific  history 
is  seriously  undertaken  as  well  as  an  inquiry  as  to 
their  limits.  The  human  spirit  operates  under  the 
voluntary  impulse  toward  historical  research  dif- 
ferently from  its  method  toward  the  knowledge  of 
natural  science.  In  the  latter  the  process  is  from 
the  individual  as  a  mere  example  of  the  many  to 
the  concept  of  multiplicity,  and  further  to  law 
amidst  manifold  phenomena.  Starting  out  from 
the  particular,  yet  essentially  indifferent  to  par- 
ticularity, the  reason  ascends  by  ever  repeated  and 
rarer  abstractions  to  the  ultimate  universal  and 
necessary.  But  in  respect  of  historical  research, 
the  interest  attaches  to  the  individual  as  regards 
its  particularity,  singularity,  and  unity.  To  in- 
vade the  mystery  of  the  individual  is  the  specific 
undertaking  of  history.  This  does  not  mean  its 
isolation;  for  the  experimenter  in  natural  science 
isolates  the  individual  in  order  to  master  its  phe- 
nomena, but,  for  the  historical  investigator,  the 
single  indivisible  possesses  its  unity  only  in  its  re- 
lations, as  a  social  individual.  The  term  individual 
is  not  used  here  to  refer  only  to  the  single  himian 
being,  the  individual  exchange  medium,  but  also 
to  the  collective  unities,  such  as  the  State,  the  peo- 
ple, or  the  Church.  The  correctness  of  the  process 
with  reference  to  natural  science  is  shown  by  the 
applied  technical  results.    While  Uiis  test  is  want- 


ing in  the  other,  yet  in  the  sum  total  of  scientific 
knowledge,  historical  science  presents  a  concep- 
tion of  history  which  is  equally  fundamental  to  a 
comprehensive  world-view  with  natural  science. 
Natural  science  aims  to  grasp  the  rational  in  the 
universe;  historical  science,  the  irrational  in  the 
particular  and  singular  in  the  world:  both  are 
essential  to  a  knowledge  of  the  whole. 

This  examination  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
theology  as  the  science  of  religion;  because  at  the 
present  hour,  the  question  of  the  verity  of  religion 
resolves  itself  into  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  his- 
torical religion.    In  fact,  religion  and 
4.  Religion  history    at    present    constitute    the 
and        ground  themes  of  theology  whereby 

History,  it  is  to  create  its  master-work.  Two 
reasons  may  be  ascribed  for  the  unrest 
manifested  on  this  account  in  certain  theological 
and  lay  circles:  (1)  the  historical  critical  thecJogy 
(from  J.  8.  Semler  down)  has  done  its  earnest  work 
in  advance  of  a  clear  theory  of  the  relation  of  hi»- 
tory  and  religion;  but  the  problems  of  historical 
theology  lie  momentarily  more  in  the  order  of  his- 
torical theory  than  in  research;  (  2)  the  naive  or 
traditional  Christianity  of  many  has  not  yet  adapted 
itself  to  that  advantage  which  devolves,  with  re- 
spect to  the  historical  material,  upon  the  subjective 
factor  of  appropriation  by  faith  or  personal  con- 
viction independently  achieved.  No  longer  is  the 
truth  that  system  of  supemat\iral  cognitions  and 
opinions  handed  down  by  the  theologians  from 
generation  to  generation.  Nor  is  it  simply  search 
for  truth  without  rest  or  aim  (Lessing).  Just  as  for 
natural  science  there  is  in  order  a  **  will  for  natural 
science,"  so  for  religious  truth  there  is  requisite  a 
''  will  for  religious  truth."  The  latter  is  undoubted- 
ly at  hand  as  idea,  in  general;  but  as  reality  it  is 
present  only  in  that  receptive  subject  in  which  it 
has  become  reality.  Religious  truth  is  also  the 
common  historical  property  of  the  religious  society, 
but  only  so  far  as  experienced  and  adapted  anew  in 
the  experience  of  the  individuals.  Tbe  absolute- 
ness of  Christianity  no  longer  rests  upon  Aristote- 
lian logic  and  Platonic  mysticism,  or  syllogistic 
abstractions  and  the  via  negaHva;  but  upon  the 
fact  that  from  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  there  have 
been  men  continually  who  attributed  absolute 
worth  to  Christianity  and  gave  their  life  for  it. 
There  is  no  absoluteness  on  earth  but  that  of  per- 
sonal estimation  and  conviction.  Religion  de- 
mands no  more  than  that  men  affirm:  thou  art 
true.  God  requires  no  more  than  that  men  shall 
fear,  love,  and  trust  him  in  all  things.  Christ  asks 
no  more  than  that  men  accept  him  as  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life.  The  relativity  of  the  history 
of  religion  can  be  overcome  only  practically,  each 
man  working  for  himself  and  not  by  proxy  in  any 
other  way.  The  only  triumphant  answer  to  the 
relativity  of  universal  religious  history  is  its  mis- 
sion to  the  world,  which  is  also  its  necessary  com- 
plement for  the  theory  of  religious  truth. 

Under  these  circumstances  error  has  won  a  dif- 
ferent position  in  the  religious  system.  There  is 
not  only  tolerable,  but  also,  on  the  average,  neces- 
sary, dissonance  in  the  harmony.  Not  every  error 
is  meant,  but  that  of  the  sincerely  seeking  rnaoi 
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who  doubts  in  the  interest  of  his  own  purity  and 

honesty.    Also  poetry,  myth,  legend — every  activity 

and  endowment  of  man  may  serve  as 

5.  The      a  vessel  of  truth;  whether  it  is  so  is  in 
Value-      each  dase  a  question  of  fact,  which 

judgment  must  find  its  answer  partly  in  the  in- 
terest of  reason  and  partly  in  the  free 
personal  judgment  of  the  moral  person.  In  this 
connection  the  value-judgment  (see  Ritschl,  Ai/- 
brecht)  has  become  of  great  importance.  This 
does  not  imply  its  substitution  for  the  ontological 
judgment,  but  it  signifies  that  man  as  a  religious 
ethical  person,  together  with  those  of  his  kind,  dis- 
covers himself  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  values, 
without  the  estimation  and  possession  of  which  he 
can  not  live,  and  the  assent  to  which  affords  him 
grasp  and  support.  Man  amidst  these  value-rela- 
tions is  the  man  of  history,  the  subject  of  historical 
conduct  and  the  object  of  historical  science;  there- 
fore preeminently  the  man  of  religion.  In  contrast 
with  morality,  which  is  not  to  be  based  on  the  con- 
cepts of  values  and  properties  (although  belonging 
in  this  kingdom  of  values  and  value-relations)  re- 
ligion, as  to  its  basis  and  certainty,  refers  primarily 
to  values  and  value-relations.  Value  and  truth  are 
its  s3monyms.  Here  also  absoluteness  is  to  be 
predicated.  In  his  personal  valuations  man  con- 
tinuously fulfils  absolute  estimations.  Whoever 
would  permit  himself  to  be  deterred  from  this 
privilege,  through  the  relativity  of  comparative 
rational  criticism,  would  no  longer  be  a  spiritually 
soimd  person.  To  the  Christian  who  is  really  such, 
Christianity  remains  the  true  religion.  This  con- 
ception of  religious  truth  approves  itself  also  in 
Scripture,  although  the  problem  of  truth  then  ap- 
peared differently.  The  Hebrew  *emethf  "  truth," 
expresses  "  firmness,"  **  faithfulness."  The  Greek 
alitheia  denotes  that  which  is  manifest.  Univer- 
sally in  the  New  Testament,  truth  is  the  revelation 
of  salvation  and  happiness,  a  possession  rescuing 
to  life.  Hence  it  is  no  instruction  of  the  intellect 
but  a  worth  to  be  conceived  through  its  appropria- 
tion on  the  part  of  every  religious  ethical  person. 
Although  from  the  point  of  view  of  purely  human 
observation  this  appears  as  the  moral  act  of  the 
one  who  seeks,  yet  the  peculiar  religious  judgment 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  religious  man  always  ac- 
cepts the  knowledge  of  religious  truth  as  simply  a 
gift  or  act  of  God,  or  a  divine  revelation;  namely, 
as  a  finding  or  being  found  without  merit  on  the 
part  of  the  finder. 

If,  after  what  precedes,  truth  is  not  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  reality  to  which  mind  is  passive,  but  comes 
to  realisation  under  conditions  arising 

6.  Sum-    out  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
mary.       soul,  then  truth  can  be  conceived  only 

from  conditions  under  which  the  hu- 
man spirit  produces  and  possesses  truth.  Always  in 
speaking  of  truth  it  is  customary  to  have  in  mind 
something  without,  independent  of  self,  an  outer 
reality;  this  even  in  reflecting' on  the  ego;  but 
truth  results  only  as  this  apparent  reality  (conno- 
ting phenomena  with  things)  is  investigated  and 
resolved.  Truth  comes  to  light  in  receiving  the 
effects  of  the  objects  of  one's  interest.  How  or 
under  what  conditions  this  takes  place  is  for  the 


inquiry  of  the  criticism  of  knowledge.  This — ac- 
cording to  the  manifoldness  of  inquiring  interest — 
may  be  criticism  of  scientific,  esthetic,  moral,  or 
religious  truth.  Religious  truth  is  the  internal  grasp 
of  the  objects  of  the  religious  interest  C'  the  will  for 
religious  truth  "),  so  far  as  this  is  manifest  to  one 
who  is  religiously  truthful;  i.e.,  has  become  a  fac- 
tor of  his  spiritual  possession  under  the  conditions 
peculiar  to  religious  cognition.  See  also  Revela- 
tion; and  Religion. 

n.  Truthfulness:  As  duty  and  virtue,  truthful- 
ness has  been  recognized  in  the  ethics  of  all  nations 
at  all  times.     Falsehood  from  selfish 

z.  Histor-  motive  points,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
icaL  radical  evil  in  man.  Truthfulness  is 
demanded  in  Scripture  expressly  and 
unconditionally  (Matt.  v.  37;  James  v.  12).  The 
lax  construction  in  the  East  of  the  injunction  of  the 
New  Testament  is  illustrated  in  the  work  of  Chrys- 
ostom,  ''  On  the  Priesthood."  Guilty  of  leading 
by  deception  a  friend  into  the  priesthood,  which 
then  he  himself  evaded,  he  greatly  exults  over  the 
''advantage  of  deceit."  The  end  justifies  the  means. 
Otherwise  testifies  Augustine  in  De  mendacio  (395), 
and  in  Contra  mendacium  (420).  In  the  latter, 
on  a  special  case,  he  takes  the  positive  ground 
of  repudiating  the  lie  of  pretense  for  pious  objects. 
This  precedent  unfortunately  was  not  followed  in 
the  mendacious  casuistry  which  reached  its  worst 
phases  in  Probabilism  (q.v.)  and  mental  reserva- 
tion (see  Reservation,  Mental).  Also  on  Prot- 
estant soil  a  vigorous  construction  (Kant,  Fichte) 
was  in  conflict  with  a  laxer  theory  (Rothe).  In 
practise  a  decided  improvement  has  made  itself 
apparent;  specially  in  scientific  research  and  rep- 
resentation, the  sense  for  truth  and  the  will  to  be 
truthful  have  manifestly  increased.  It  is  a  reproach 
to  the  Church  that  this  victory  had  to  be  won  in 
combating  ecclesiastical  antagonism.  Moral  re- 
sponsibility for  the  mistaking  of  historical  fact  can 
first  with  safety  be  referred  to  individuals  with  the 
rise  of  Humanism  and  the  printing  of  books.  The 
passion  for  controversy  and  the  interest  of  partizan 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Reformers  also  misled 
some  into  doing  violence  to  historical  truth.  The 
psychology  of  autobiographies  presents  a  chapter 
fuU  of  interesting  riddles.  The  most  admirable 
enthusiasm  for  truth  can  under  the  circumstances 
pass  over  into  immoral  fanaticism.  No  longer  sur- 
prising, then,  is  the  hypocritical  pretense  of  H.  S. 
Reimarus  (q.v.),  in  offering  his  religion  of  reason 
for  the  security  of  the  religion  of  revelation  (1754), 
when  at  least  ten  years  previous  he  had  volunteered 
a  new  religion  and  violently  assailed  the  Christian 
pretending  to  defend  it.  The  truthful  Lessing  after- 
ward had  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  this  falsehood, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  customary  anon3rmous  author- 
ship, with  which,  then  as  always,  was  invariably 
covered  something  untruthful. 

The  pathetic  complaint  of  Reimarus  was  the 
necessity  of  double-facedness  all  his  lifetime,  and 
this  was  the  lot  of  all  liberal-minded  men  under 
the  imminence  of  orthodox  coercion.  The  situa- 
tion for  science  and  life  has  been  much  relieved; 
yet  the  accomplishment  of  truthfulness  in  theol- 
ogy and  Church  is  a  vital  question.    The  difficulty 
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is  duo  to  the  Church's  acting  as  guardian  of  the 
beritage  of   its    meiabera,  while  it  nitl  not  grant 

ita  officers  and  representatives  of  learn- 

3,  Candor  JDg  the  free  use  of  new  knowledgo  bc- 

ftnd         tore  it  haa  been  compronuaed  or  rec- 

Ortbodot;.  onciled  with   the   old.     It    is    then  a 

matter  for  individuals  or  parties  to 
choose  between  a  conBervative,  a  radical,  or  a  medi- 
ating position.  Mediating  tendencies  are  usually 
alleged  by  their  opponents  to  be  "counterfeit." 
Thia  implies  the  demand  that  to  the  words  and 
formulas  of  tradition  must  ever  be  given  only  their 
original  meaoing,  while  new  views  must  employ  new 
words  and  new  formulaa.  Such  a  thing  is  imposaible ; 
for  the  store  of  words  is  limited,  and  the  life  of  the 
language  must  perpetuate  itself  naturally  only 
through  a  continuous  change  of  the  inherent  sense. 
Even  the  most  rigorous  conservative  observance  of 
the  import  of  worda  and  formulas  can  not  prevent 
eome  shifting  of  the  meaning;  for  men  change,  and 
likewise  their  relation  t^  tradition.  There  are  no 
verbal  instruments  at  the  disposal  of  truthfuhiesa 
other  than  those  offered  by  a  continuously  chang- 
ing language  medium.  Again,  several  systematists 
have  dran-a  attention  by  placing  the  problems  of 
truth  and  truthfulness  in  the  center;  namely,  in 
religion  W.  Herrmann,  and  in  ethics,  among  others, 
W,  Koppelmann, 

Every  defiuiUon  of  truthfulness  as  duty  and 
virtue  that  exhausts  itself  aimply  in  the  agreement 
of  speech  and  thought  on  the  part  of  the  professor 

ja  both  trivial  and  unsatisfying.    It  is 

3.  Essentials  apt  to  be  wrecked  presently  on  the 

of  Truth-    ahoals  of  casuistry.    Truthfulness  is  to 

fulness,     be  conceived  as  no  less  tlian  that  duty 

and  virtue  which  constitute  the  eth- 
ical person  himself  and  which  permeate  life  uni- 
formly in  all  ita  relations  to  the  person.  The  truth- 
ful person  is  truthful  though  he  be  silent  or  even 
carries  on  untrue  speech.  Ue  ia  such  not  only  for 
Limself,  but  disseminates  an  atmosphere  of  truth- 
fulness about  him.  While  the  regard  for  the  true 
import  and  degree  of  verity  of  a  statement  ia  of 
great  pedagogical  interest  and  sotii^its  frequently 
the  moral  verdict  upon  itself,  yet  when  it  comes 
to  the  eatablishment  of  truthfulness  in  character  and 
conduct,  it  all  depends  on  whether  men  are  truthful 
peisoos.  That  means  men  who  do  not  belie  them- 
selves and  who  prove  their  uprightness  with  them- 
selves in  their  relation  with  other  men  and  with 
facts;  men  who  do  not  deceive  God,  and  hence  not 
themselves  or  their  fellow  men;  men  who  from  an 
inner  necessity  and  choice  accept  things  as  they 
are  and  represent  thernselves  as  being  what  they 
are.  Religion  is  truthfulness  toward  God,  and 
morality,  if  this  be  granted,  is  nothing  but  appUed 
religion.  (Mahtin  R*de.) 
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on  EUura  (q.v.)  euqh  u  R.  Rotho's,  iii,  M7-B02.  Witten- 
berg. 1S48:  and  W.  Hcmnuin's.  3d  ed..  TQbingen.  1«14. 
ThroB  impottant  books  are:  D.  Ricliert,  Dii  Qrcrum  drr 
nalwvtisKTitcfiafUvhtn  Btariffabitilu-r]^,  2  vols..  Leipaic. 
lSeS-190E:  a.  Simmd,  Die  Pn^fcKH  dm- OucAtcUipAtfsw- 
ji\ir,  2d  ed.,  ib.  lOUS:  oad  S.  Eck.  Adiinon  uml  Oachichit, 
Tabingen,  1907.  Consult  further:  A.  A.  Coumot,  Etmi 
KirtalondimmUdeTtoteoBtusiaanca.ivo'a..  Pnria.  1851; 
S.Y.YafiBr.ImiUulatif  Melaphynct:  the  Tkearu al Knoa- 
inp  and  Btiitv,  Edlabuis>>.  1854;    W.  Windelbuid.  Vibir 


dii  Otwiiihtii  dcr  ErkeiiiUnw.  Beiiia,  1873;  J,  Wiltc  Zv 
Brkcnnlnistl/irorii:  und  Etiiik.  ib.  1S77:  H.  P.  Biddle.  £1» 
menUofKruniiMee.CmcianiHi.lSai:  J.  Hebmke.  Z>h  Ifdl 
all  WaAmthmung  u»d  Begriff.  Berlin,  ISSl;  B.  dg  Ca- 
ulea.  La  CatUudt  j^itowphiqut.  'aria,  IS83;  E.  de  Pw 
Kiise.  La  Orifina.  Lb  Pmblat  dt  la  (wnnaunfKL  ii 
\SS3.  Euc.  traoil..  A  Sludu  of  Origxiu.  Loadoo.  1S8!; 
□.  Ellmger.  D<u  Vrr/mlmU  dcr  iffmaicAen  Uiwul 
lu  Walirhat  und  LOgi  im  10,-11.  JohrktrndrTt,  BvHa, 
lS8*i  E.  Bumouf.  La  Vii  H  la  pnaie.  Puii.  I8SB;  I. 
Oruna.  Da*  Problem  dir  Giwisi/ieil.  Heidelbers,  ISM 
E.  L.  Fischer,  Die  Orundfraim  der  grttnitfuHjiHum 
Maiiu,  1887;  B,  Iduh.  Dam  BTwachm  tmd  di*  £Wwiei- 
lung  dcr  AulorucAm  Kritik  im  MiOelaiter,  Bnalaa,  I88I1 
W.  PoannKkcr,  Die  WrU  alt  urttert  £rKA<nnuiw«i»«  al 
unHra  CaJtivliieJl.  Berlin.  1887;  U.BenwHi.  £Hai  (wlii 
donnta  immidiattt  de  la  convimcs.  Pan.  1S90.  &■» 
tnuul.,  Tims  and  Ftw  WiU;  An  Baay  on  tit  fnHv 
diate  Dala  of  Conttiaunrun.  London,  ISIO;  A.  Sghmjil 
£r*enniniuIeAr«,  t  vol*.,  Freiburg.  1390:  J.  Oudiir,  U 
Conwsiuance.  Paris.  1895:  J.  KbalJin,  Der  IPaidir  mt 
leirte  Btdesilung  far  Erhrmlniai.  Ltben  und  Kirdie,  Beltii, 
1S9S;  II.  GoQipen.  Die  Pti/eliolooie  drr  logitelini  Grvmi- 
UuOiaeJien.  Vieoiia,  IHOfl;  O.  Gorr,  L'fiHmanence  de  U 
niton  dan,  la  eonnaimnce  tmnbU.  Paris,  1896;  D.  L 
Jordan.  The  Slobililu  of  Truth,  in  Popidar  Soience  MoMilt, 
i  (1897),  pp.  542-054,  749-757:  S.  H.  Hod«gon,  The  MHO- 
phueiciafEiperimce.  4  vols.,  London  and  New  York.  1896; 
St.  a.  Mivart.  The  OTOurulwork  of  Sciena.  New  York  snd 
London.  189S;  J,  W.  Powdl,  Truth  and  Error:  or.  Yht 
Scierue  of  Intelleaion,  Chicago,  laoa;  F.  S.  Turner,  Xnmk- 
edoe.  Bdirf  and  CerlUudr.lMadoD.iOOO:  J.  Mausboch,  £m 
tathalitchii  Moral.  Colojfne,  1901;  W.  Hemnann.  Si>mp 
•die  und  evangrHerJie  Sittliehkeil.  34  ed..  Martxiii.  1903; 
W.  Kappelaiann.  Kritik  dee  tiUlichen  BeamtMeam,  BertLo, 
1904;  idem,  Dit  ElAik  Kante,  ib.  1907. 

TROXILLO,   tru-hll'yo    (TRDJILLO),    ORDER 

OF:  An  order  of  knights  imder  the  Cistercian  rule, 
founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  taking  iu 
name  from  the  town  of  Truxillo  (130  m.  s.w.  d 
Madrid).  The  times  were  not  favorable  to  the 
maintenance  of  so  many  separate  orders  as  were 
then  in  existoncc,  and  after  a  brief  struggle,  the 
order  of  Tnudllo  was  united  with  the  orders  of  Al- 
cantara and  Calatrava  (ijq.v.). 

TRYGOPHORUS,  tmi"gaf'o-rna,  JOHAmiES! 
German  Reformer;  b.  at  Fritzlar  (105  m.  o.  of 
Cologne)  in  1497;  d.  at  Wildungen  (8  m.  w.  d 
Fritzlar)  June  3,  1542.  Bom  of  pious  parents 
named  Hefentrfiger  (from  which  the  name  he  as- 
sumed was  Grecized),  be  was  early  destined  for 
clerical  Ufe,  and  two  of  his  siaters  were  Benedictine 
nuns.  At  Erfurt  he  became  bachelor  in  philosophy 
in  1517,  was  ordained  priest  in  1521,  taking  the 
position  of  confessor  to  the  Augustinian  nuns  of 
his  native  town.  The  news  of  Luther'a  movement 
early  reached  the  town,  and  Trygophorus  accept«il 
the  new  Gospel,  which  he  preached,  and  married  a 
nun,  with  the  result  that  he  bud  to  leave  the  town. 
Meantime  the  Reformation  had  begun  to  work  ia 
Waldecfc,  either  through  literary  connections  or 
because  of  influences  from  Hease  and  Westphalia. 
The  youthful  but  far-sighted  and  energetic  Count 
Philip  IV.,  who  ruled  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  county,  returned  from  the  diet  at  Worms  a 
confirmed  adherent  of  Luther.  Philip  III.,  who 
controlled  the  northern  part,  seems  to  have  been 
led  to  Lutheranism  by  hia  second  wife,  Anne  of 
Clevea.  Conditions  were  favorable  to  a  complete  in- 
troduction of  the  Reformation  when  the  right  man 
appeared.  At  this  juncture  Trygophorus  was  called 
by  Philip  IV.  to  the  Uttle  city  of  Waldeck,  and  hia 
operatioua  were  soon  successful.    In  1531  be  wag 
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ailed  to  Wildimgen,  the  residence  of  Philip  IV., 
lod  then  began  %  work  of  real  significance  in  oa- 
ablisbing  the  church  of  the  Reformation  in  Wal- 
Leck.  He  was  the  leader  and  initiator  of  the  vari- 
lUB  Bteps,  iotroducing  catechetical  instruction  and 
iToducing  an  antiphonary  for  the  church  service. 

Tiygophorus  waA  a  man  of  marked  genius  and 
)i&ctical  bent,  was  recognized  in  the  region  as  an 
luthority  in  religioua  matters  second  only  to  Luther 
kod  Helanchthon,  and  did  no  little  service  by  his 
^ts  for  htutgicB.  He  was  a  man  of  great  camest- 
loe  and  strong  will,  resolute  in  his  fidelity  to  strict 
[lUthemniam  and  in  opposition  to  Roman  Catholic 
ir  oeetariaa  tendencies,  so  that  the  Waldeck  church 
i  always  the  character  of  a  strieUy  Lu- 
n  body.  (Victor  Schttltzk.) 

V.  SebultH,   Waldrt:kiK:\a  Rtformatimiot- 
tdricU*,  Iwpeic.  1903,  cf.  ZKG.  1907.  pp.  60  iqq. 

TSCHACKERT,  tchuk'ert,  PAUL  MOWTZ  ROB- 
ERT: German  Protestant;  b.  at  Freystadt  (22  m. 
B.w.  of  Glogau},  Lower  Silesia,  Jan.  10,  1S48; 
d.  at  Gottingen  July  7,  1911.  He  studied  at 
the  universiUea  of  Breslau,  Halle,  and  Gottingen, 
1868-74  (fic.theol.,  Brealau,  1875;  Ph.D.,  Leipsic, 
1873),  and  in  1S75  became  privat-docent  for 
historical  theology  at  Brealau;  associate  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  at  Halle,  1877;  full  pro- 
Feaaor  of  the  same  subject  at  Kiiaigsberg,  1884 ;  and 
liter  1889  was  professor  of  church  hiutory  at 
Gottingen.  In  theology  he  belonged  to  the  school 
of  Tholuck  and  Julius  Milller.  Besides  his  work  as 
Associate  editor  of  the  Zeitschri/t  dtr  GeteUsclia/t  /Hr 
nietlertdcknache  Kirchengeschicktc  and  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  editions  of  J.  H.  Kurtz's 
Lehrbaeh  der  Kirchengenchithle  (in  collaboration  «-ith 
G.  N.  Bonwetsch;  Leipsic,  1899,  1906),  and  of  Die 
unrerSnderU  A  ugatmrger  Kon/ession  ( 190 1 ) ,  ho  WTotc 
or  edited  AnTia  Maria  von  SchHrmann  (Gotha,  1876) ; 
Pfter  von  Aiili  (1S77);  Die  P&pBte  der  Renaiesance 
(Heidelbei^,  1879);  Evangeliache  Polemik  gegen  die 
ramitthe  Kirche  (Gotha,  1885);  Vorleile  und  Gefak- 
ren,  teeUhe  der  Mimion  au«  der  Kolonialpolilik  er- 
teachten  (Leipsic,  1886);  Johannes  Brieasmanna 
Floacuii  (Gotha,  1887) ;  Georg  von  Polem,  Bitckofvon 
Samland  (Leipsic,  1888);  UnbekanrUe  handteknfl- 
liehe  Prtdigten  und  Scholien  Mariin  Luthera  (1888); 
Urkundenbuch  gur  Reformationsgeachichie  dea  Her- 
cogtuma  Preuteen  (3  vols.,  1890) ;  Paul  Speratut  von 
R6Uin  (Haile,  1891):  Herzog  AtbrecM  von  Preusaen 
(Halle,  1894);  UngednickCe  Brie/e  zur  aOgemeinen 
Refi>rmalionageMcJiickte  (GBttingen,  1894);  Magiater 
/oAann**  Sutel  (Brunswick,  1897);  Hertoffin  ElUa- 
bethvon  M&nden  (Leipsic,  1899);  AnloniuaCorvinua' 
LAen  und  SchrifUn  (Hanover,  1900);  Briefwecharl 
de*  Anioniua  Cormnus  (1900);  Stoat  und  Kirehe  im 
Kinigreieh  Preuaaen  (Gottingen,  1901) ;  Modua 
Vivendi.  Gnindlinien  fir  daa  Zuaammenleben  der 
Kon/eaaianen  im  deuitchen  Reich  (Munich,  1908); 
Herzog  AlbrecJtl  von  Preuaaen  cUs  angeblich  bedeutender 
geiadieher  Liederdichier  der  Re/ormalionazeii  (KOnigs- 
bcrg,  1909)  1  and  Die  Entstehung  der  lutherischen  und 
rr/armierten  KirchenUhre  mmt  ihren  innerprotealanl- 
mtken  GegenaSUen  (Gottingen,  1910). 
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TUCH,  tuH,  FRIEDRICE:  Gerraan  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Quedlinburg  Dec.  17,  1806;  d.  at  Lcipaic  Apr. 
13,  1867.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univenlty  of 
Halle  (1825-29),  where  ho  became  privat-docent 
in  1830  in  the  philosophical  faculty,  lecturing  at 
first  on  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  languages,  and 
later  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. After  being  associate  professor  at  Halle 
for  a  time,  he  was  called,  in  1841,  to  Leipsic  in  a 
similar  capacity,  becoming  full  professor  two  years 
later;   in  1S53  he  became  also  canon  of  Zeitz. 

The  chief  work  of  Tuch  was  his  Kommentar  Hber 
die  Genesia  (Halle,  1838),  a  book  distinguished  for 
its  granunatical  acumen,  wealth  of  information  on 
the  topography,  flora,  faima,  and  customs  of  Pales- 
tine, and  recognition  of  the  historical  kernel  in  the 
primitive  records  of  Israel.  Tho  major  portion  of 
his  writings,  however,  were  brief  programs  and  the 
like.  These  fall  into  two  grou[>s;  linguistic  and  geo- 
graphical. Among  the  former  mention  should  be 
made  of  his  Dt  Mthiopica:  linguiE  aonorum  proprie- 
talibua  quibuadam  (Leipsic,  1854);  De  Mthiopica 
linguie  aononim  aibilantium  natura  et  usu  (1854); 
as  well  as  of  his  Einund^tmi7\zig  aitiaitiache  Inschri/ten 
(1849),  though  hia  attempt  to  prove  these  Sinaitic 
inscriptions  pure  Arabic  is  now  known  to  be  erro- 
neous. In  the  second  c-ategory  his  most  noteworthy 
contributions  were;  De  Nino  vrbc  (1845),  proving 
that  Nineveh  could  have  been  situated  only  on  the 
cast  bank  of  the  Tigris;  Reiae  dei  Sheikh  Ibrahim 
d-Krijari  el-Medeni  dtireh  einen  TeU  PMstincu 
(1850),  and  Antoninus  Martyr,  seine  Zeit  und  seine 
PUgtrfahrt  nach  dem  Morgenlande  (1864),  the  fitst 
treating  of  a  Mohammedan  traveler  of  tho  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  second  of  an  Italian  pilgrim 
of  the  latcsixthcentury;  a.TiAMaaada,dieherodianir- 
aehe.  Felaen/eate  (1803),  identifying  Masada  with  the 
heap  of  ruins  at  the  modem  Sabbah.  AUusion 
should  also  be  made  to  his  Die  flimmel/ahrt  Jesu, 
eine  topogrtiphiache  Frage  (1857),  in  which  he  sought 
to  prove  that  Bethany  was  the  place  of  the  ascen- 
sion; as  well  as  to  his  CommtntatMi  de  Maiaalolh  en 
ArbdoU  I  Mak.  0,  S  (1853),  and  his  Qiiaationea  de 
Flavii  Joaephi  libria  hiatoricis  (1859). 

(VlCTOH  RrssELt.) 
Bibuoqiupht:    V.  Rywel,  la  ZKW,  1SS8,  pp.   IflB  jqq.; 

ADB,  xzxviii.  761  nqq. 

TUCKER,  BEVERLY  DAITDRIDGE;  Protestant 
Episcopal  assistant  bishop  of  southern  Virginia; 
b.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  9,  1847.  EKiring  the 
Civil  War  ho  served,  despite  his  youth,  on  the  Con- 
federate side,  and  after  the  close  of  hostilities 
resumed  his  studies,  being  graduated  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Theologicul  Seminary  in  1873.  He  was  or- 
dered deacon  in  tho  same  year  and  advanced  to  the 
priesthood  in  1875,  and  from  1873  to  1882  was  min- 
ister and  rector  in  North  Farnham  Parish,  Va.  He 
was  then  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Norfolk,  Va..  until 
1906,  when  he  was  consecrated  assistant  bishop  of 
southern  Virginia. 


TUCKER,  WILLIAM  JEWETT:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Griswold,  Coon.,  July  13, 1839.  He  was 
educated  at  Dartmouth.  (A.B.,  1861),  andj  after 
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being  a  teacher  for  two  years,  entered  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  (graduated  1866).  He  was 
pastor  of  Franklin  Street  Congregational  Church, 
Manchester,  N.  H.  (1866-75);  pastor  of  Madison 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  (1875-79); 
professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  (1879-93);  and  in  1893  was  elected 
president  of  Dartmouth  College,  which  position  he 
resigned  in  1908.  At  Boston  he  founded  the  social 
settlement  called  Andover  House,  and,  in  addition 
to  assisting  in  editing  The  Andover  Review ,  has 
written  The  new  Movement  in  Humanity:  From 
Liberty  to  Unity  (Boston,  1892),  and  Making  and 
Unmaking  of  the  Preacher  (Lyman  Beecher  lectures 
at  Yale;  1899). 

TUCKERMAN,  JOSEPH:  American  Unitarian 
philanthropist;  b.  in  Boston  Jan.  18,  1778;  d.  at 
Havana  Apr.  20,  1840.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  College,  1798;  was  pastor  at  Chelsea, 
Biass.,  1801-26;  in  1812  founded  at  Boston  the 
first  American  society  for  the  religious  and  moral 
improvement  of  seamen;  in  1826  took  charge  of  the 
''  Ministry  at  Large,"  a  city  mission  organized  by 
the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches  in  Boston; 
visited  Europe  to  promote  similar  organizations, 
and  on  his  return,  in  1838,  published  Principles  and 
ReeiUis  of  the  Ministry  at  Large,  He  has  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  have  pro- 
moted reform  in  philanthropic  effort.  His  prin- 
cipal writings  were  collected  under  the  title  The 
Elevation  of  the  Poor  (Boston,  1874). 

Bibuoorapbt:    His  life  was  written  by  W.  E.  Chazming, 
Boston,  1841,  and  by  Mazy  Carpenter,  London,  1849. 

TUCKNEY,  ANTHONY:  b.  at  Kirton,  Lincohi- 
shire,  Eng.,  Sept.,  1559;  d.  Feb.,  1670.  He  was 
educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and 
took  his  master's  degree  in  1622,  his  B.D.  in  1627. 
He  became  domestic  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Lin- 
coln, but,  after  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college, 
returned  and  was  a  very  successful  teacher.  He 
then  became  assistant  to  John  Cotton  at  Boston, 
and,  after  Cotton's  departure  to  New  England,  his 
successor.  In  1643  he  was  appointed  member  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  for  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  in- 
fluential members.  After  the  death  of  Herbert 
Palmer,  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  the  catechisms.  He  had  a  chief  hand  in  the 
questions  relating  to  the  divine  law  in  the  Larger 
Catechism,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  entire 
Shorter  Catechism. 

While  at  London,  he  was  minister  of  St.  Michael 
le  Queme  until  1648.  He  was  made  master  of  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge,  in  1645,  vice-chancellor 
of  the  imiversity  in  1648,  master  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege in  1653,  and  regius  professor  of  divinity  of  the 
university.  He  was  one  of  the  conmiissioners  at  the 
Savoy,  but  failed  to  attend.  He  was  silenced  for 
non-conformity.  His  controversy  with  Benjamin 
Whichcote  is  important  as  showing  the  break  of  a 
new  era  in  Whichcote,  his  pupil,  out  of  the  old  era 
in  Tuckney,  the  teacher.  These  eight  letters  dis- 
cuss the  use  of  reason  in  religion,  as  well  as  differ- 
ences among  Christians,  in  a  calm,  dignified,  and 
charitable  spirit.     They  are  models  of  Christian  | 


controversy.  Tuckney's  Parliament  Sermons  and 
other  occasional  pieces  were  published  during  his 
lifetime;  but  his  principal  works  are  posthumous: 
Forty  Sermons  upon  Several  Occasions  (London, 
1676);  Prcdectiones  theologiccs  (Amsterdam,  1679). 

C.  A.  Brigos. 
Bibuoorapht:  Di^TB,  IviL  286-288  (sivesnferaneei  to  Kat- 
terinc  notices. 

TUDELA,  BBNJAMHI  OF.     See  Benjamin  or 

TUDELA. 

TUDBSCHIS,   NICOLAUS  DB.     See  Panobmi- 

TANUS. 

TUEBINGBIV  BIBLE.    See  Bibles,  Annotatd; 
Pfaff,  Christoph  Matthjbus. 

TUEBINGBIV  SCHOOL,  NEW.    See  Baub,  F.  C. 

TUEBINGEN,  tQl>in-gen,  SCHOOL,  THE  OLDER. 

Gottlob  Christian  Storr  (S  1). 

Doctrine  of  Storr  (|  2). 

Criticism  of  Storr's  Doctrine;  Works  (|  3). 

The  School  of  Storr;  J.  F.  Flatt  (S  4). 

F.  Q.  SQskind;  K.  C.  Flatt  (|  6). 

Critical  Review  of  the  School  (S  6). 

E.  Q.  Bengel  (I  7). 

The  older  TQbingen  school  of  theology,  impoi>- 
tant  in  the  Protestant  theology  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  through  its  concept  of 
**  Biblical  supranaturalism/'  owed  its  rise  to  Gott- 
lob Christian  Storr  (b.  at  Stuttgart  Sept.  10,  1746; 
d.  there  Jan.  17,  1805).    He  was  edu- 

z.  Gottlob  cated  at  TQbingen  (1763-^),  when 

Christian  he  long  devoted  himself  ezdusively 
Storr.  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  1769-71  made  a  tour  of  Ger- 
many, Holland,  England,  and  France,  stud3ring  and 
pursuing  researches  in  the  libraries  of  Leyden,  Ox- 
ford, and  Paris.  Returning  to  TQbingen,  he  em- 
bodied his  results  in  his  Observationes  super  Novi 
Testamenti  versionilms  Syriacis  (1772)  and  Disseria- 
Ho  de  evangdiis  Arabicis  (1775),  the  latter  his  in- 
augural address  as  associate  professor  of  philoso- 
phy. He  was  transferred  to  the  theological  faculty, 
1777;  became  fourth  professor  of  theology,  special 
superintendent,  and  city  pastor,  1780;  and  full  pro- 
fessor, second  superintendent  of  the  theological 
seminary,  and  third  morning  preacher,  1786;  and 
he  was  consistorial  councilor  and  chief  court  chap- 
lain at  Stuttgart,  1797-1805.  Characterised  1^ 
unusual  acumen,  power  of  combination,  and  un- 
wearying energy,  though  lacking  in  imagination  and 
speculative  talent,  he  acquired  a  comprehensive 
education  and  profound  learning.  This  was  sup- 
ported by  a  personality  distinguished  for  upright 
piety  and  moral  earnestness,  tempered  with  a  win- 
some gentleness  and  humanity,  commanding  the 
esteem  of  friend  and  adversary  alike.  Notwith- 
standing, his  sermons  (3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1806-10) 
lack  warmth  and  depth  of  feeling,  being  dry,  pro- 
saic, didactic,  and  almost  wholly  constructed  of 
Bible  passages.  The  attention  which  they  com- 
manded can  be  explained  only  by  the  reflection  of 
his  venerable  and  sincere  personality. 

The  accession  of  Storr  to  the  faculty  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  the- 
ology of  TQbingen.  The  Lutheran  orthodoxy  es- 
tablished there  late  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy  had 
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retained  unbroken  sway.    The  Church  of  WOrt- 
tembeii^  had  remained  true  to  its  Biblical  trend, 
its  essentially  irenic  position,  and  its 
2,  Doctrine  desire  to  unite  theological  theory  with 
of  Stoxr.    practical  religion,  traits  which  it  owed 
specially  to  the  influence  of  Johann 
Breni  (q.v.)-    Li  the  controversies  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  the  theologians  of  TQ- 
bingen  had  stood  by  the  Formula  of  Concord,  with- 
out rdinquishing  their  Biblical-practical  point  of 
view.    Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  chan- 
ceUor  of  the  university,  J.  W.  Jftger  (1702-20),  in 
dependence  on  the  method  of  Johannes  Coccdus 
(q.v.),  sought  to  introduce  a  system  of  greater  vi- 
tality, and  his  efforts  were  carried  still  further  by 
C  .M.  Pfaff  (q.v.)  and  C.  E.  Weismann  (q.v.),  Pfaff 
tending  toward  the  school  of  Georg  Calixtus  (q.v.), 
and  Weismann  toward  that  of  Spener  and  J.  A. 
Bengel  (qq.v.).     Nevertheless,    neither   the  Ben- 
gel  school  nor  the  Wolffian  philosophy  could  intro- 
duce a  new  phase  of  theology  at  Tobingen,  though 
the  fomier  imparted  its  quiet  Biblical  stimulus. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
eentury,  the  Enlightenment  (q.v.)  began  to  assail 
aD  poeitive  CSuistianity.    It  thus  became  necessary 
to  gain  a  point  of  view  which  should  retain  the  in- 
alienable elements  of  the  old  truths  while  changing 
their  fonns  in  adjustment  with  the  new  normative 
influences.    Such  was  the  task  which  Storr  desired 
and  sought  to  accomplish.    Abandoning  the  ortho- 
dox substructure,  he  deemed  it  possible  to  lay  a 
sore  foundation  for  scientific  theology  and  dogma- 
tics on  the  sole  authority  of  divine  revelation  as 
contained  in  the  Bible,  and  attempted  to  derive 
the  CSuistian  truth  from  these  sources  through 
gnmmatical  and  historical  exegesis  and  through 
systematic  logic.     He  aimed   first  to  prov^  the 
authenticity  and  integrity  of  the  New-Testament 
writings  from  historical  evidences,  and  the  credi- 
bility of  the  authors  from  their   relation  to  the 
events  reported,  from  their  characteristic  points  of 
view  to  be  identified  in  the  writings,  and  from  the 
inevitable  controUing  influence  of  partizans  and 
opponents.    These  authenticated  Scriptures  afford 
as  a  result  that  upon  Christ  devolves,  in  the  high- 
est sense,  the  authority  of  a  divine  ambassador, 
which  was  substantiated   by   his  perfect   ethical 
thou^t  and  conduct,  but  particularly  the  divine 
Diiracles.    From  this  authority  follow  in  order,  the 
truth  of  his  doctrine,  the  authority  of  the  apostles 
and  the  truth  of  their  teaching,  the  inspiration  of 
tbe  apostolic  writings,  and,  finally,  the  recognition 
snd  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  far  as  the 
Ij^tter  is  attested  by  divinely  accredited  men.    This 
position  of  Storr  was  distinguished  from  orthodoxy 
by  his  substitution  of  the  authority  of  Jesus  and 
^  apostles  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  making  the  Scripture  the  sole  source,  even  the 
text-book,  of  Christian  teaching,  and  by  his  deriva- 
tion of  not  only  "  human  faith  "  but  indirectly  also 
"divine faith  "  from  empirical  historical  deduction, 
while  in  doubt  about  attributing  the  virtue  of  proof 
to  the  "  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit."    From  the 
^^htenment  be  differs  sharply  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  employed  historical  and  logical  proofs  in 
the  service  of  tbe  principle  of  authority.    After  the 


establishment  of  the  authority  of  Christ  and  the 
Bible,  he  needed  no  further  internal  proof  of  Chris- 
tian truth  from  reason  or  experience.  Claiming  to 
deal  also  reasonably  in  receiving  implicitly  upon 
the  attested  authority  of  Scripture  what  reason  is 
unable  of  itself  to  establish  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
case,  Storr  thus  professes  a  merely  formal  principle 
of  authority,  the  supematuralism  of  the  Christian 
truth,  and  a  purely  instrumental  use  of  reason. 
This  system  was  admirably  carried  out  in  his  it  7»- 
noUUionea  theologicoB  ad  pkilo8ophicam  Kantii  de  re- 
ligiane  doctrinam  (TQbingen,  1793;  Germ,  transl., 
1794),  in  which  he  maintained  that  he  who  refused 
to  credit  authorities  that  had  shared  the  advantage 
of  receiving  special  experiences,  merely  because 
their  teachings  could  not  be  deduced  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  unaided  reason,  deserted  the  point  of  view 
of  true  criticism.  Such  testimonies,  on  the  contrary, 
should  be  seriously  considered,  just  so  soon  as  their 
moral  efficacy  was  firmly  established.  With  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  the  Christian  historical  faith  in- 
dubitably surpassed  the  pallid,  blank  belief  of  pure 
reason.  Storr  also  employed  Kant's  postulate  of  a 
necessary  harmony  between  virtue  and  happiness 
to  justify  the  New-Testament  union  of  religion  and 
morality. 

For  Storr  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  the  mate- 
rial influence  of  any  philosophy  whatsoever  on  the 
content  of  Christian  doctrine.  According  to  him, 
dogmatics  and  ethics  had  simply  to  combine  the 
results  of  exegesis,  but  this  was  to  result  largely,  as 
F.  C.  Baur  pointed  out,  in  an  artificial  congeries  of 
passages  from  all  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, without  regard  to  the  genetic  evolution  of 
Biblical  truth.  For  him  there  are  no  writings  of  the 
canon  but  only  passages  without  discrimination  of 
value,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  principle 
of  unity  is  not  organic  but  formal  authority.  With 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  sin  and  grace,  the  re- 
sult of  his  work  seems  to  be  a  Semipelagian  simpli- 
fication and  moderating  of  the  dogma,  satisfying 
neither  deep  religious  nor  scientific  in- 
3.  Criticism  terest.  Thus  he  debased  faith  from 
of  Storr's  divinely  prepared  receptivity  for  re- 
Doctrine;  generating  grace  to  an  autonomous 
Works,  human  moral  relation,  and  regarded 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  mere  factor  to  aid 
and  complete  human  activity.  On  the  atonement 
he  based  the  remission  of  pimishment  only  on  the 
passive  obedience  of  Christ,  accepting  unquestion- 
ingly  the  formal  equivalence  of  the  passion  of  Christ 
with  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  deducing  from  the 
active  obedience  of  the  Savior  (to  which  he  was 
also  bound  for  himself)  only  the  positive  results 
of  his  exaltation  and  the  beatification  of  his  breth- 
ren. In  his  Christology,  Storr,  professing  to  be 
in  accord  with  orthodoxy  on  the  deity  of  Christ, 
but  avoiding  the  Communicatio  idiomatum  (q.v.), 
and  thus  losing  hold  of  the  true  incarnation  of 
the  Logos,  perhaps  unconsciously  approximated  a 
Socinian  view  of  the  person  of  Christ  (see  Monar- 
chianism;  also  Socinus,  Faustus,  Socinians). 
The  dogmatic  system  of  Storr  is  set  forth  especially 
in  his  last  important  work,  Doctrinos  Christiance  pars 
theoreticae  aacris  litterU  repetUa  (1793;  Germ,  transl. 
enlarged  by  K.  C.  Flatt,  Stuttgart,  1803),  which 
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long  enjoyed  official  recognition  in  WOrttemberg. 
In  exegesis  he  combated  the  accommodation  hy- 
pothesis represented  by  J.  S.  Sender  and  A.  Teller. 
His  principal  critical  exegetical  works  are  Neue 
Apologie  der  Offenbarung  Johannia  (Tobingen,  1783) ; 
Zxjoeck  der  evangdiachen  Qeschichte  und  der  Brief e  Jo- 
hannia  (1786),  a  keen  and  far-sighted  study  in  re- 
lation with  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  Bam*,  the  critical  study  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
was  much  advanced;  and  Erldrderung  an  die  He" 
brder  (1789),  containing  a  treatment  of  the  purpose 
of  the  death  of  Jesus. 

The  school  of  Storr,  in  the  narrower  sense,  was 

composed  of  J.  F.  Flatt,  F.  S.  SOskind,  and  K.  C. 

Flatt,  all  his  immediate  pupils  and  successors,  and 

in  part  his  colleagues  in  the  theolog- 

4.  The      ical  faculty.    Johann  Friedrich  Flatt 

School      (b.  at  Tobingen  Feb.  20,   1759;    d. 

of  Storr;  there  Nov.  24,  1821),  educated  at  TO- 
J.  F.  Flatt  bingen,  and  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy  in  1785,  was  an  enthusiastic 
Kantian.  Transferred  to  the  theological  faculty  in 
1792,  he  lectured  principally  on  Christian  ethics, 
and,  besides,  on  New-Testament  exegesis,  apolo- 
getics, and  practical  theology,  and,  for  a  brief 
period,  1798,  on  dogmatics.  From  1796  he  edited 
the  Magazin  fUr  Dogmatik  und  Moral,  The  Vor- 
leaungen  iiber  Chriatliche  Moral  was  published  (To- 
bingen, 1823),  as  were  his  lectures  on  the  Pauline 
Epistles  (1820  sqq.).  Theological  contributions 
were,  De  deitate  Chrieti  (Crottingen,  1788),  a  prize 
treatise  assigned  by  the  University  of  G5ttingen,  at 
the  direction  of  Creorge  II.  dl  England;  and 
Beiirdge  zur  ckrUtlichen  DogmaHk  und  Moral  (To- 
bingen, 1792). 

Friedrich  Grottlieb  SOskind  (b.  at  Neustadt-on- 

the-Linde  Feb.  17,  1767;  d.  at  Stuttgart  Nov.  12, 

1829),  educated  at  TObingen  (1783-88),  succeeded 

Storr  as  professor  of  dogmatics  (1798); 

5.  F.  G.     and  in  1805  as  chief  court  chaplain  and 

SUskind;  consistorial  councilor  at  Stuttgart, 
K.  C.  Flatt.  where  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
council  for  higher  education  in  1814. 
As  a  theologian  he  was  enlisted  in  the  solution  of 
the  basal  problems  of  apologetics  and  dogmatics, 
by  the  application  of  philosophy  and  exegesis.  He 
sharply  opposed  the  contemporary  philosophy  of 
religion  set  forth  by  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling; 
and  finally  came  somewhat  into  accord  with  the 
theology  of  Schleiermacher.  He  was  preeminently 
the  dialectician  of  the  older  TObingen  school,  but 
entirely  lacking  in  the  speculative  power  to  grasp 
the  organic  imity  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  su- 
preme idea.  In  his  later  official  position  his  "  cate- 
gorical and  dictatorial "  resoluteness  often  caused 
offense,  especially  as  redactor  of  the  unpopular 
WOrttemberg  liturgy  of  1809,  yet  he  was  a  man  of 
the  most  rigid  integrity,  and  far  more  stem  to  him- 
self than  to  others.  He  was  editor  of  Flatt's  Maga- 
tin  (1803-12),  in  which  many  of  his  apologetic  and 
polemic  articles  appeared.  Karl  Christian  Flatt 
(b.  at  Stuttgart  Aug.  18,  1772;  d.  Nov.  20,  1843), 
the  younger  brother  of  Johann  Friedrich,  was  edu- 
cated at  Tobingen,  after  which  he  traveled  exten- 
sively in  Germany,  residing  for  some  time  at  GKSt- 
tingen.    During  this  period  he  devoted  himself  to 


the  Kantian  philosophy,  the  results  being  set  forth 
in  his  Philoaophiech-exegeHache  Untereuckungen  Ober 
die  Lehre  von  der  Veredhnung  dee  Menschen  nnU  Qott 
(2  parts,  Gdttingen  and  Stuttgart,  1797-98),  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  resulting  from  Kant's  system,  where- 
by the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  determined  by  the  de- 
gree of  moral  improvement,  is  not  only  the  sole 
reasonable  one,  but  the  only  one  based  on  the  New 
Testament.  This  view  he  retracted  on  becoming 
professor  of  theology  at  TObingen  in  1804,  appar- 
ently on  Storr's  demand.  In  his  lectures  and  in  his 
publications  later  he  became  in  all  respects  a  pliant 
adherent  of  the  tendency  represented  by  his  brother 
and  by  Storr.  His  views  appeared  in  timely  arti- 
cles in  Flatt's  Magazin.  With  his  call  to  Stuttgart 
as  collegiate  preacher  and  supreme  consistorial 
councilor  in  1812,  and  with  his  appointment  as  di- 
rector of  higher  education  in  1829  (this  carrying 
with  it  the  general  superintendency  of  Uhn),  his 
literary  activity  ceased. 

These  three  theologians,  following  in  the  steps  of 
Storr,  endeavored  to  wrench  from  the  philosophy  of 
the  period  concessions  in  behalf  of  their  own  theory 
of  revelation.    For  the  oonceivableDess  of  revela- 
tion, which  they  held  to  be  the  com- 
6.  Critical  mimication    of    higher    truths,    they 

Review  of  appealed  to  the  limits  of  human  rea- 
the  SchooL  son,  justifying  faith  in  revelation  by 
alleging  its  value  for  the  furtherance 
of  morality.  This  apologetic  was  inadequate  to 
reveal  to  view  the  entire  depth  of  the  prevailing 
chasm,  or  to  render  justice  to  the  set  weight  and 
independent  peculiarity  of  Christian  conviction. 
Their  well-meant  and  not  seldom  acute  defense  was 
hampered  in  advance  by  their  un vitalised  concep- 
tion of  God,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  externality 
of  their  theory  of  revelation.  Another  impediment 
was  the  absorbent  relationship  of  their  own  method 
of  demonstration  with  the  leading  motive  of  the 
very  rationalistic  mode  of  thought  that  they  were 
assailing.  Only  one  result  could  follow :  the  rational- 
izing of  their  own  dogma  with  increasing  measure. 
The  Biblical  criticism  and  exegesis  of  Storr's  school, 
in  like  manner,  was  essentially  that  of  their  master, 
a  struggle  against  the  accommodation  h3rpothesis, 
against  the  derivation  of  fundamental  C!hristian 
truths  from  contemporary  ideas,  and  against  the 
attacks  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels. 

Less  intimately  connected  with  this  school  was 

Ernst  Gottlieb  Bengel  (b.  at  Zavelstein,  23  m.  w.s.w. 

of  Stuttgart  Nov.  3,  1769;    d.  at  TO- 

7.  E.  G.     bingen  Mar.  28,   1826),  grandson  of 

BengeL  the  famous  Johann  Albrecht  Bengel 
(q.v.).  He  became  professor  of  the- 
ology at  TObingen,  1806;  and  prelate,  1820;  and 
chiefly  represented  historical  theology.  Even  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  school,  Bengel  approximated 
Socinianism,  a  result  due  to  the  inner  relationship 
of  the  dogmatic  point  of  view,  specially  since  the  su- 
pematuralistic  apologetic,  too,  laid  essential  stress 
on  the  credibility  of  the  Biblical  authors  and  on  the 
purely  supernatural  character  of  the  revelation  im- 
parted through  them.  The  practical  rationalism  of 
Socinianism  he  sought  to  deepen  and  complement 
with  the  Kantian  philosophy,  the  ethical  basis  of 
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which  he  had  adopted  more  fully  than  the  others 
of  the  BchooL     B^igel's  dogmatic  system  is  there- 
fore to  be  characterised  by  the  so-called  rational 
8upematuraIiBm  (see  Rationalism  and  Supebnat- 
xnLkUBM,    IL|    §  6) I  recognizing  in   revelation  a 
supernatural  corroboration  and  representation  in 
fact  of  rational  truth  as  also  a  certain  amplification. 
All  this  is  best  represented  in  the  ten  dissertations 
on  the  development  of  belief  in  immortality  and 
the  relation  of  revelation  to  it  (cf .  Opiuada  academ- 
ical Hambui^y  1834;  also  Reden  aber  Religion  und 
Offenbanmg,  TObingen,  1831).    Characteristic  also 
was  his  PHagianism  which  held  the  divergency  be- 
tween Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism  re- 
g^ffding  justification  to  be  a  mere  logomachy,  while 
the  concept  of  faith  was  transposed  to  that  of 
moral  improvement   and    change   of   disposition 
{Arddvfur  die  Theologie,  I.,  ii.  469,  the  joiuiial  suo- 
eeeding  Flatt's  Magatin  in  1816;    published  by 
Bengel,  181&-26;  and  renamed  Neuea  Archiv,  1822). 
Obdurate  in  his  position,  Bengel  stood  at  bay  to 
every  regenerating  philosophical  influence,  taking 
notice  of  Schleiermacher  only  by  reproaching  him 
with  "  mysticism  and  pantheism  "  and  suppressing 
ihi  deviation  of  his  junior  colleague,  G.  F.  Bocks- 
hammer  (1784-1822).     This  dominating  preemi- 
Dence  he  was  able  to  maintain  by  the  formal  device 
of  satisfying  the  rationalistic  party,  by  disguising, 
mider  the  obvious  attack  upon  rationalism,  a  vir- 
tual material  compromise  with  it,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Biblical  positive  view  was  conciliated  by 
the  overtowering  supematuraUam.    To  this  his  im- 
posing personality  in  the  lecture-room  and  his  com- 
mamting  power  at  the  head  of  the  university  added 
wd^t,  80  that  upon  his  sudden  death  his  loss  was 
defied  irreparable.    Other  theologians  of  Tobingen 
and  WOrttemberg,  principally  J.  C.  F.  Steudel  (d. 
1837),  C.  F.  Schmid  (d.  1852),  and  C.  B.  Klaiber 
(i  1836),  while  clearly  representing  the  influence 
of  the  older  Tabingen  school,  yet  manifest  such  a 
diversification  of  the  original  views,  specially  as 
affected  by  the  theology  of  Schleiermacher,  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  rated  vrith  that  school.    After 
its  disappearance,  the  school  was  again  revived  and 
continued,  in  a  certain  sense,  by  the  independent 
Biblical  theologian  J.  T.  Beck  (q.v.)  and  his  follow- 
ers. For  the  later  TObingen  School  see  Baub,  Fer- 
niKAin)  Christian,  and  The  Later  TtTBiNQEN 
School.  (0.  KiRNf.) 

Bquographt:  Coomilt  the  works  on  ehuroh  histoiy 
(KinhengeKhiehU)  iasued  by  the  Calwer  Veiiassvereia, 
PP-  449  sqq..  566  aqq..  Stuttgart,  1893;  and  F.  C.  Baur, 
P*  98,  Leipsie,  1862;  and  thoee  on  history  of  doctrine  or 
^logy  by  F.  C.  Baur,  ilL  308  sqq.,  Leipsie,  1867;  W. 
Gus.  iv.  141,  503  sqq.,  Berlin,  1867;  M.  A.  Landerer.  pp. 
1%  aqq..  Altenbui^.  1881;  and  Q.  Frank,  m.  383,  Leipsie, 
1905.  Also,  C.  Weissfteker,  LArer  und  Unierrieht  an  der 
'^moeUaeh-theologimJien  FakidUU  dtr  UnivernUU  Tubingen, 
PP*  131  sqq.,  TObingen,  1877. 

TDLLOCH,  tul'oc,  JOHIf:  Church  of  Scotland, 
divine  and  educator;  b.  at  Dron,  near  Tibbermuir 
(5  m.  w.  of  Perth),  June  1,  1823;  d.  at  Tor- 
quay, £digland,  Feb.  13,  1886.  He  was  educated 
it  St  Andrew's  and  Edinburgh;  became  parish 
iQuiister  at  Dundee  1845,  and  at  Kettins,  Forfar- 
'^  1849,  principal  and  primarius  professor  of  di- 
vinity  ia  St.  Maiy's  College,  St.  Andrew's  Univer- 


sity, 1854;  and  senior  principal  of  the  university, 
1860.  His  theological  standpoint  was  thus  defined 
by  himself:  "  Broad  evangelical.  The  aim  is  to 
see  all  Christian  truth  first  in  its  pure  historical 
form — ^the  mind  of  Christ,  the  thought  of  St.  Paul, 
the  teaching  of  St.  James;  then  its  living  relation 
to  the  Christian  consciousness — what  man  needs, 
what  Crod  gives.  The  historic  method,  rightly  ap- 
plied, is  the  primary  key  to  all  Christian  truth;  and 
the  renovation  of  theology  is  through  this  method 
bringing  all  Christian  ideas  freshly  into  the  light 
of  consciousness."  He  studied  theology  in  Ger- 
many in  1847-48  and  1863-64.  He  was  "  especially 
attracted  by  Neander,  and  much  interested  by  the 
problems  raised  by  the  TObingen  school  and  the 
writings  of  F.  C.  Baur,  and  greatly  attracted  in  late 
years  by  Dean  Stanley's  historical  writings  and 
Bishop  Lightfoot's  critico-historicaJ  essays."  He 
was  an  ardent  student  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
and  his  writings  are  highly  prized.  He  first  came 
into  notice  when  in  Dundee,  by  his  frequent  con- 
tributions in  the  Dundee  Advertiser;  but  later  by 
his  elaborate  articles  in  The  North-British  Review, 
The  British  Quarterly ,  and  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature,  Two  of  his  articles — one  on  Carlyle's 
Life  of  Sterling  (North-British  Review,  vol.  iv.,  1845), 
the  other  on  Bunsen's  Hippolytus  (the  same,  vol. 
xix.,  1853) — attracted  wide  attention;  and  the 
latter  so  pleased  Baron  Bimsen  that  he  successfully 
exerted  his  influence  to  press  Tulloch's  claim  to  the 
principalship  in  St.  Mary's  College.  His  appoint- 
ment when  barely  thirty  years  old  to  this  position, 
one  of  the  most  dignified  and  responsible  connected 
with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  was  nat- 
urally a  great  surprise  and  occasion  of  unfavorable 
remark.  But  he  soon  proved  his  fitness  for  the  office. 
In  1856  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  examiners  of 
the  Dick  bequest,  and  so  continued  until  his  death. 
In  1858  he  was  deputed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  to  open  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Paris,  and  preached  there  during  the 
summer.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  one  of  her 
Majesty's  chaplains  for  Scotland,  and  often  preached 
before  the  queen  at  Crathie.  In  1862  he  became 
deputy  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  1875  clerk, 
and  in  1878  was  elected  moderator.  As  university 
head,  preacher,  essayist,  historian,  theologian,  and 
in  private  life  he  was  highly  esteemed,  his  death  was 
sincerely  mourned,  and  his  memory  is  still  cherished. 
Principal  Tulloch's  chief  contributions  to  literature 
were:  Theism;  the  Witness  of  Reason  and  Nature  to 
an  dUr-unse  and  beneficent  Creator  (Edinburgh,  1855), 
second  Burnett  prize  essay;  Leaders  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer,  Knox  (1859;  enlarged 
ed.,  Luther  and  Other  Leaders  of  the  Reformation, 
1888) ;  English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders,  Cromwell, 
Milton,  Baxter,  Bunyan  (1861);  The  Christ  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  Christ  of  Modern  Criticism  (1864), 
on  Renan's  Vie  de  J6sus;  Rational  Theology  and 
Christian  Philosophy  in  England  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  (2  vols.,  1872);  Pascal  (1876);  The  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  of  Sin  (1877) ;  Modem  Theories  in  Phi- 
losophy and  Religion  (1884) ;  Movements  of  Religious 
Thought  in  Britain  during  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(1885) ;  National  Religion  in  Theory  and  Fact  (1886), 
two  volumes  of  sermons — Some  Facts  of  Religion  and 
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l^e  (1877),  and  Sundays  at  Balmoral  (1887),  as  well 

as  occasional  sennons,  addresses,  and  the  like. 

Bibuoorapbt:  Mrs.  M.  O.  OUphant,  Memoir  of  the  Life  of 
John  TuUoch,  Edinbuigh.  1888;  W.  Knight,  Pnneipal 
Shairp  and  hie  Friende,  London,  1888;  A.  K.  H.  Boyd, 
Twenty-five  Year*  of  Si.  Andrewe,  2  vols.,  ib.  1892-93; 
DNB,  Ivii.  307-310. 

TUNICLE  or  DALMATIC.  See  VBSTBiBNTS  and 
Insignia,  Ecclesiastical. 

TUNKERS.    See  Dunksbs. 

TUOTILO.    See  Saint  Gall,  §  2. 

TURGOT,  tQr"g6'  (JOHANNES  TURGOTUS): 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews;  d.  at  Durham  Aug.  31, 1115. 
He  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire  of  good  Saxon  family, 
fled  to  Norway  after  the  Norman  conquest,  and 
prospered  there.  After  a  time  he  undertook  to  re- 
turn to  England,  lost  his  property  by  shipwreck, 
and  entered  the  monastery  at  Jarrow  in  1074.  He 
became  prior  of  Durham  in  1087,  archdeacon  about 


1093,  in  which  year  he  assisted  in  la3dng  the  foim- 
dation  of  the  new  cathedral.  He  was  confeesor, 
friend,  and  confidential  adviser  of  Queen  Margaret 
of  Scotland  (d.  1093;  see  Maboaret,  Saint),  and 
in  1107  was  appointed  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  by  her 
son  Alexander,  but,  owing  to  a  dispute  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  archbishop  of  York  over  the  Scot- 
tish Chureh,  was  not  consecrated  till  Aug.  1,  1109; 
the  controversy  continued  to  trouble  him  till  his 
death.  He  is  the  probable  author  of  a  life  of  St. 
Max^garet  (printed  in  ASB,  June,  ii.  320-340,  where 
it  is  ascribed  to  an  otherwise  unknown  Theodoricus; 
Eng.  transl.  by  W.  Forbes  Leith,  3d  ed.,  Edinbuigh, 
1896) ;  also  of  HisUnia  ecdesicB  et  episcoparum  Dur 
ndmensium,  published  in  H.  Wharton's  Anglia 
sacra,  i.  705-717,  London,  1691. 

Bibuoorapbt:  T.  Wright,  Biographia  Britanniea  iiieraria, 
u.  70-73,  London,  1846;  ASB,  June.  ii.  320-^22;  J.  L. 
Low,  Dvrham,  London,  1881 ;  W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  SccUamd, 
2d  ed.,  3  vols.,  EdlnbuzKh.  1885-90;  DNB,  Ivii.  326-327. 


I.  Statastioal  and  PoUtioaL 
Hie  Empire;  the  Governing  Raee  (ID. 
Gonatitution;      E^colesiaatical     Ckintrol 
($2). 


TURKEY. 

II.  Protestant  Biiaaiona. 
General  (|  1). 
American  Board  (|  2). 


Other  BiiaskxDS  (|  3). 
Bible  Societies  (|  4). 
ReeultB  (I  5). 
m.  Roman  Catholic  Uiaaioiia. 


L  Statistical  and  Political:  [Turkey  is  a  composite 
empire,  since  1908  a  constitutional  monarchy,  hav- 
ing possessions  or  dependencies  in  three  continents 
— ^Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Its  principal  bound- 
aries are:  on  the  north  Austria,  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
and  the  Black  Sea;  on  the  northeast 
z.  The      and  east  Russia,  Persia,  and  the  Per- 

Empire;  sian  Gulf;  on  the  south  the  Indian 
the  Govern-  Ocean,  the  Libyan  Desert,  and  the 

ing  Race.  Sahara;  and  on  the  west,  in  Europe, the 
Ionian  Sea  and  Adriatic.  Its  posses- 
sions are  in  Africa,  Egypt,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  until 
191 1 ,  when  Italy  annexed  it.  Its  area  was  estimated 
(1909)  at  1,565,000  square  miles,  and  its  population, 
principally  Mohammedan,  at  35,400,000.  For  the 
distribution  of  the  population  among  the  faiths 
professed  only  estimates  are  available.  Thus  for 
the  JSgean  Islands  the  numbers  given  (1909)  are 
296,800  Christians,  27,200  Mohanmiedans;  for  Asia 
Minor,  7,179,900  Mohammedans,  576,200  Armeni- 
ans, 972,300  other  Christians,  184,600  Jews  and 
others;  for  Armenia,  1,795,800  Mohammedans, 
480,700  Armenians,  165,200  other  Christians,  30,700 
Jews  and  others.  The  number  of  mosques  in  the 
empire  are  2,120;  of  Mohammedan  clergy,  11,600, 
of  whom  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  is  chief.]  The  Otto- 
man Turks  who  founded  the  Turkish  Empire  first 
appeared  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  thirteenth  century — 
a  small  tribe  of  400  families — coming  from  Central 
Asia.  As  conquerors  and  as  rulers  over  conquered 
races  they  have  never  been  surpassed.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century  they  had  estab- 
lished a  kingdom  under  Othman,  and  this  dynasty 
has  ruled  in  an  unbroken  succession  for  more  than 
600  years.  In  1326  they  captured  Brusa  and  made 
it  their  capital.  Before  the  end  of  the  century  they 
had  extended  their  empire  to  the  Danube  in  Europe 
and  in  1453  they  captured  Constantinople.  In  1529 
they  were  besieging  Vienna.  Before  this,  in  1517, 
they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Syria,  Arabia, 


and  Egypt,  and  Sultan  Selim  had  won  for  his  house 
the  califate  of  Islam.  The  Ottoman  Turks  were 
already  converted  to  Mohammedanism  when  they 
entered  upon  their  career  of  conquest,  and  for  400 
years  the  constitution  of  the  government  has  been 
strictly  Mohammedan.  Since  the  time  of  Selim  Uie 
claim  of  the  sultans  to  be  the  califs  of  the  Moham- 
medan world  has  been  generally  recognized  on  ac- 
count of  their  ability  to  maintain  it  and  th^  pos- 
session of  the  holy  cities,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  prophet  himself  declared  that  the  calif  must 
be  an  Arab  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish.  The  sultans 
have  always  been  absolute  autocrats,  and  the  law 
of  the  empire  has  been  the  ShSraai,  which  is  based 
upon  the  Koran,  the  traditions,  and  the  dedaions 
of  the  distinguished  doctors  of  the  law.  Under  pres- 
sure from  the  powers  of  Europe  a  body  of  civil  law 
based  upon  the  Code  NapoUon  was  added  to  the 
Shtraat  some  fifty  years  ago  and  courts  established 
to  administer  it — ^but  the  results  have  been  very 
unsatisfactory  and  the  government  has  never  been 
more  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  than  during  the  past 
thirty  years — and  never  more  fanatically  Moham- 
medan. 

July,  1908,  seemed  to  mark  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  in  Turkey.    The  Ottoman  Turks  had  seen  the 
power  of  their  empire  declining  and  its  extent  di- 
minishing for  200  years,  while  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  Christian  Europe  dominated  the  world. 
The  palace  camarilla  which  ruled  in 
2.  Constitu-  the  name  of  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  had 
tion;  Ecde-  not  only  oppressed  and  massacred  the 
siastical     Christian  subjects  of  the  empire,  but 
ControL     had  crushed  the  spirit  of  the  Turks. 
Some  50,000  of  the  more  intelligent 
and  enlightened  of  them  had  been  put  to  death  or 
exiled.    Many  had  fled  to  Europe.    There  they  or- 
ganized a  revolution  which  is  expected  to  transform 
Turkey  into  a  free,  constitutional  empire — with 
equal  rights  for  all.    The  watchwords  of  the  new 
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r^ginie  are  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  and  jus- 
tiee.   The  sultan  was  not  at  first  deposed,  but  was 
made  to  accept  the  constitution — ^which  recognizes 
the  sovereignty  of  the  d3n:iasty  of  Othman,  Mo- 
hammedanism as  the  religion  of  the  State,  and 
the  sultan  as  calif  of  Islam,  but  promises  religious 
liberty,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech, 
equal  rights,  and  equal  duties  for  all  races  and 
idig^ons — secured  by  a  parliament  where  all  are 
equally  represented  and  by  a  reformed  judiciary. 
In  1909  an  attempt  was   made  to  subvert  the 
constitution,  but  Abd-ul-Hamid  was  shown  to  have 
been  concerned  in  the  attempt  and  was  deposed, 
and  his  brother,   Mohammed  V.,  was  raised  to 
the  throne.    This  revolution  is  the  work  of  the 
same  Ottoman  Turks  as  have  ruled  the  empire  for 
600  years.    They  constitute  about  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  the  empire  and  hope  that  a  strong 
and  regenerated  Turkey  will  restore  their  influence 
in  the  Mohammedan  world.    It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  graft  these  Christian  prin- 
ciples upon  Mohammedanism  and  how  far  the  Chris- 
tian nationalities  in  the  empire  will  consent  to  give 
up  the  special  privileges  which  have  been  assured 
to  them  ever  since  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
and  have  served  to  protect  their  national  churches 
from  destruction.    The  Arabs,  Albanians,  Kurds, 
and  other  Mohammedan  races  have  never  loved 
the  Turks,  while  the  Christian  races  have  always 
hoped  and  prayed  for  the  decay  and  disappearance 
of  the  Turkish  rule.     In  1909  in  Constantinople, 
officially  recognised  by  the  Porte,  there  were  pa- 
triarchs of  the  Armenian,  Armenian  Catholic,  Latin 
and  Orthodox  (Greek)  churches,  the  exarch  of  the 
Bulgarian  church,  the  vekil  of  the  Protestants,  and 
the  Haham  Bashi  of  the  Jews.    They  are  appointed 
by  the  sultan  and  have  considerable  civil  as  well  as 
eedeaastical  authority  over  their  flocks.    In  these 
oi)Sanizations  political  interests  have  often  taken 
the  phioe  of  the  concerns  of  religion,  and,  except  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  none  of  these  religious 
bodies  have  done  anything  since  the  Turkish  con- 
quest to  propagate  their  faith.    As  these  commu- 
nities are  protected  by  Eiuopean  powers  it  will  be 
iinpossible  for  the  Turks  to  deprive  them  of  these 
privileges  by  force,  and  their  political  interests  and 
AspiratioDs  will  lead  them  to  cling  as  far  as  possible 
to  these  separate  organizations. 

n.  Protestant  Missions:    The  Protestant  Refor- 
mation in  Europe  was  not  without  influence  in 
l^key,  and  some  of  the  highest  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Orthodox  church  were  more  or  less  in  sympathy 
vith  it.   But  the  people  were  too  ignorant  and  too 
isolated  to  be  reached  by  any  movement  from  with- 
out; and  Protestantism  was  practically 
I.  GeoeraL  unknown  to  them  until  the  establish- 
ment of  Protestant  missions  in  Tiu'key, 
^7  in  the  present  century.    These  missions  have 
i>een  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  Jews  and 
^  Oriental  Christians.    Thirty-one  societies  are  en- 
gaged, including  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Lon- 
^  Jews  Society,  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
^,  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Irish 
^^f^sbyterian  Mission,  the  Palestine  Church  Mission- 
uy  Society,  the  British  Syrian  School  Society,  the 


Lebanon  Schools  Committee,  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Female  Education  in  the  East.  AU  of  these 
are  British  organizations;  and  in  addition  to  these 
there  are  several  independent  enterprises,  mostly 
schools,  conducted  by  the  English.  The  American 
societies  are  the  American  Board  of  Conunissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Mission,  the 
Christian  (Campbellite)  Mission,  the  Society  of 
Friends  (American  and  English).  There  are  also  a 
number  of  publication  societies,  both  English  and 
American,  which  have  agents  in  Turkey  or  work 
through  the  missionaries.  The  most  important  are 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society,  the  American  Tract  Society,  the 
London  Religious  Tract  Society.  The  German  mis- 
sions are  the  Kaiserswerth  Deaconesses,  the  Kris- 
hona  Missions,  and  the  Jerusalem  Verein.  These 
societies  employ  about  450  missionaries  and  assists- 
ant  missionaries,  and  about  1,800  native  assistants. 
The  whole  number  of  Protestants  in  Turkey  is  esti- 
mated at  100,000,  of  whom  about  25,000  are 
communicants. 

First  of  these  organizations  stands  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
which  originally  represented  the  Presbyterian, 
Reformed  (Dutch),  and  Congregational  churches  of 
America,  but  since  1870  only  the  last.  The  work  of 
this  board  in  Turkey  was  commenced  in  1819,  when 
two  missionaries,  Messrs.  Fisk  and 
2.  American  Parsons,  were  sent  out  to  begin  work 
Board,  at  Jerusalem.  This  mission  was  never 
fairly  established,  but  in  1823  the 
Syrian  mission  was  commenced  at  Beirut.  The 
Ajmenian  mission  was  founded  at  Constantinople 
in  1831,  and  the  Jewish  mission  in  1832,  the  Assyrian 
mission  in  1849,  and  the  Bulgarian  in  1858.  Several 
missionaries  have  at  times  been  appointed  to  work 
among  the  Mohammedans,  but  without  any  perma- 
nent result.  There  was  a  time,  after  the  Crimean 
war,  when  the  government  tolerated  work  for  the 
Mohammedans  and  there  were  a  few  converts.  But 
in  1865  this  toleration  ceased,  and  for  the  last  thirty 
years  it  has  been  impossible  for  a  Moslem  to  abjure 
his  faith  and  remain  in  the  country.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  far  the  religious  liberty  now  promised 
will  be  extended  to  Mohammedans.  The  board  has 
now  four  distinct  missions  in  Turkey — the  Euro- 
pean, Western,  Central,  and  Eastern  Turkey  mis- 
sions; and  its  work  is  chiefly  among  the  Armenians, 
Bulgarians,  and  Greeks.  The  missionaries  at  first 
had  no  intention  of  establishing  an  independent 
Protestant  church  in  Turkey,  but  sought  rather  to 
reform  the  existing  Christian  churches.  The  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which  not  only 
gave  civil  power  to  the  patriarchs,  but  treated  as  an 
outlaw  every  person  not  belonging  to  some  estab- 
lished church,  together  with  the  violent  animosity 
of  the  ecclesiastics  against  Evangelical  teaching, 
finally  forced  the  missionaries  to  found  a  Protestant 
church,  or,  more  properly,  a  Protestant  civil  com- 
mimity,  which  was  recognized  by  the  Porte  in  1850, 
through  the  influence  of  England.  In  1910  the 
American  Board  had  in  Turkey  354  male  and  fe- 
male missionaries.  They  also  supported,  wholly  or 
in  part,  1,355  native  pastors,  preachers,  teachers. 
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etc.  They  have  353  stations  and  subHstations, 
with  16,031  communicants.  They  have  411  schools 
of  all  grades,  with  about  20,000  pupils  in  all. 
They  have  printed  and  circulated,  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  missions,  over  3,000,000  books. 
There  are  seven  colleges  connected  with  the  mis- 
sions of  the  board — at  Aintab,  Kharpoot,  Marsovan, 
Marash,  Tarsus,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople — 
with  1,461  students.  The  colleges  at  Constantino- 
ple and  Idarash  are  for  girls. 

The  mission  to  Syria  was  transferred  by  the 
American  Board  in  1870  to  the  Presb3rterian  Church, 
and  reports  the  following  statistics  for  1910:  mis- 
sionaries, 38;  native  laborers,  194;  churches,  29; 
commimicants,  2,819;  theological  and  high  schools, 
9;  high  schools  for  girls,  3;  common  schools,  91; 
printed    from    beginning,    23,395,410 

3.  Other    books.   The  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
Miflstons.    in  America  in  1894  adopted  a  mission 

which  had  been  started  as  an  inde- 
pendent work  in  Arabia,  about  the  Persian  Gulf. 
There  are  thirteen  missionaries,  and  their  object  is 
to  reach  the  Mohammedans  with  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  missions  to  the  Jews  in 
TVirkey  are  conducted  by  the  London  Jews  Society, 
which  has  5  stations,  7  missionaries,  2  medical  mis- 
sionaries, 6  helpers,  and  6  schools;  the  church  of 
Scotland,  which  has  5  stations,  5  missionaries,  1 
medical  missionary,  6  helpers,  and  6  schools;  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which  has  2  stations,  2 
missionaries,  2  helpers,  and  3  schools.  In  all  there 
are  four  organized  churches.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  wives  of  the  missionaries  are  not  included  in 
these  statistics,  as  they  are  in  those  which  precede 
them. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  eleven 
depots  and  depositories  in  Turkey,  with  a  central 
agency  at  Constantinople.    It  now  employs  thirty- 
three  colporteurs.    It  commenced  work 

4.  Bible     in  Turkey  about  1806.    It  has  circu- 
Societies.    lated  the  Bible  in  thirty-five  langUi^es, 

to  the  number  of  about  2,500,000  vol- 
umes. The  American  Bible  Society  has  a  central 
agency  at  Constantinople.  Its  most  important 
branch  is  at  Beirut;  but  it  operates  through  all  the 
stations  of  the  American  missions.  It  now  employs 
50  colporteurs.  It  circulates  the  Bible  in  26  lan- 
guages, and  the  total  number  of  volumes  circulated 
since  1858  is  about  750,000.  Both  of  these  societies 
have  worked  in  such  close  connection  with  the  mis- 
sionary societies,  and  have  so  generally  depended 
upon  the  missionaries  for  their  translations  and  for 
the  work  of  publication,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
exactly  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  volumes  re- 
ported above  is  included  in  the  statistics  already 
given  in  connection  with  the  missions.  Up  to  1858 
the  missionaries  acted  as  agents  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  Robert  College,  founded  1863,  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  Syrian  Protestant  College 
at  Beirut,  are  independent,  endowed  institutions, 
not  connected  with  any  missionary  society;  but 
they  are  the  fruit  of  missionary  work.  Robert  Col- 
lege has  45  professors  and  instructors,  and  450  stu- 
dents. Its  course  of  instruction  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  best  American  colleges.  The  Syrian  Protestant 
College  has  a  medical  department  and  a  commercial 


school  in  addition  to  its  college  course,  and  was 
founded  in  1866.  It  luus  60  professors  and  instruc- 
tors, and  700  students.  These  colleges  are  both 
American  institutions,  and  in  both  the  language  of 
instruction  is  English.  Their  students  represoit  al- 
most aU  the  languages,  religions,  and  nationalitieB 
of  the  East. 

Of  late  years  most  of  the  missions  in  Turkey  have 
given  prominence  to  medical  work,  and  a  number 
of  hospitals  have  been  established  at 
5«  Results,  the  mission  stations.  The  most  im- 
portant connected  with  American  mia- 
sions  are  at  Beirut,  Aintab,  Csesarea,  Marsovan,  Van, 
and  Bahrein,  and  there  are  dispensaries  for  medical 
aid  at  most  of  the  stations.  This  work  reaches  aD 
races  and  religions,  and  its  influence  is  constantly 
increasing.  The  real  influence  of  Protestant  mis- 
sions in  Turkey  can  not  be  measured  by  any  audi 
statistics  as  those  given  above.  It  has  been  not 
only  religious,  but  intellectual,  social,  and  politicaL 
It  has  modified  the  character  of  the  Oriental 
churches,  and  to  some  extent  reformed  them.  It 
has  carried  Western  ideas  and  Christian  civiliaatioin 
into  the  darkest  comers  of  the  empire.  Many  Eng- 
lish statesmen  familiar  with  Turkish  affairs  have 
declared  that  American  missionaries  have  accomr 
plished  more  for  the  regeneration  of  the  East  than 
all  other  influences  combined.  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  may  be  mentaoned« 
among  others,  as  having  expressed  this  opinion. 

nL  Roman  Catholic  Missions:    Neither  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  authorities  nor  the  French  embassy  at 
Constantinople  are  ready  to  furnish  the  statistics 
of  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  Turkey;   although 
an  offer  was  made  to  publish  what  they  might  fur- 
nish, without  note  or  comment.    Without  such  sta- 
tistics, only  general  statements  can  be  made.    All 
Roman  Catholic  missions  in  Turkey  were,  until 
recently,  political  agencies  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  as  such  received  pecuniary  aid  and  dip- 
lomatic support.    In  return  for  this  they  were  ex- 
pected to  propagate  and  sustain  French  influence 
under  all    circumstances.    The    principal   Roman 
Catholic  organizations  in  Turkey  are  the  Lazarists, 
Mechitarists,  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Capuchins, 
Carmelites,  Jesuits,  and  various  organizations  of 
Sisters  of  Charity.    For  many  years  past  they  have 
made  but  little  apparent  progress  in  winning  con- 
verts from  other  Christian  churches,  and  they  have 
not  attempted  to  convert  Mohammedans.     For  a 
time  the  Bulgarians,  after  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, inclined  toward  Rome;    but  they  finally 
united  with  the  Eastern  Church;  and  only  a  small 
body  of  Paulicians  are  now  Roman  Catholics.    Since 
the  commencement  of  the  conflict  between  the  Bul- 
garians and  the  Greek  Patriarch,  great  efforts  have 
been  made  to  vdn  the  Bulgarians  over  to  Rome; 
and,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  religious  orders  from 
France,  this  mission  has  been  largely  reenforced,  and 
French  protection  has  been  offered  to  converts,  es- 
pecially in  Macedonia.    The  results  have  thus  far 
been  small.    In  Albania  there  is  a  strong  Catholic 
element.     Among  the  Greeks  no  progress  has  been 
made  for  fifty  years.    There  is  a  rich  and  influen- 
tial Armenian  Catholic  Church  in  Turkey,  which 
during  the  eighteenth  centuiy  suffered  terrible  per- 
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fleeutioii;  but  this  church  has  during  the  past  few 
yean  been  distracted  by  dissezisions,  growing  out 
o£  an  effort,  on  the  part  of  Rome,  to  Latiniae  it. 
Seya:al  timiiaand  families  have  gone  back  to  the 
old  Annenian  church. 

Among  the  Arabic-speaking  races,  the  Roman 
Gitfaolics  have  won  over  many  of  the  Jacobites, 
eontrol  the  Maronites  of  Syria,  have  some  influence 
among  ihe  Greeks  and  Copts,  and  of  course  main- 
tain establishments  in  Tripoli  and  Tunis.    In  ad- 
dition to  the  native  Roman  Catholics,  there  is  all 
through  ihe  empire  a  large  foreign  population,  which 
is  geiuerally  Roman  Catholic  and  contributes  to  the 
lopport  of  the  missions.    In  fact,  much  of  the  in- 
fiaoice  of  this  faith  in  Turkey  has  always  come  from 
the  diplomatic,  consular,  and  conunerdal  establish- 
meats  maintained  here  by  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries.   The  native  Christians  have  always  been 
taoght  to  feel,  that,  in  becoming  Roman  Catholics, 
they  became  in  some  sense  Europeans,  and  shared 
in  lome  degree  the  honor  and  immunities  of  for- 
dgnen.    In  addition  to  these  social  and  political 
ad?antages  afforded  to  converts,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lie  miflBions  have  founded  churches,  schools,  hos- 
pitala,  and  orphanages,  monasteries,  convents,  and 
seminaries.    Their  schools  have  always  been  of  a 
low  order;  but  they  have  taught  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  such  accomplishments  as  took  the  fancy 
of  the  people.   Until  the  establishment  of  Protestant 
miflBions,  they  were,  no  doubt,  the  best  schools  in 
the  country.    Of  late  years,  whatever  progress  has 
been  made  has  been  due  chiefly  to  the  work  of  the 
Suten  of  Charity  in  hospitals,  orphanages,  schools, 
and  hoose-to-house  visitation.  They  are  to  be  found 
everywhere;  and,  although  generally  ignorant  and 
bigoted,  they  are  indefatigable  workm,  well  trained 
to  obedience,  self-sacrificing,  and  wholly  devoted 
to  these  works  of  Christian  charity. 

The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in 
the  empire,  native  and  foreign,  male  and  female, 
including  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  native  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  can  not  be  less  than  3,000.  There 
is  no  means  of  estimating  the  annual  expenditure, 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  missions  have  certainly 
be^  more  successful  than  the  Protestant  in  **  liv- 
ing on  the  coimtry."  They  depend  much  less,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  upon  foreign  aid. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  Protestant  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  success  of  Roman  Catholic  missions. 
They  have  no  doubt  planted  the  chiu-ch  so  firmly 
in  this  empire  that  it  can  stand  by  itself  without 
foreign  aid;    but  they  have  done  nothing  toward 
converting  the  Mohammedans,  and  have  made  no 
progress  in  winning  over  the  oriental  chiu'ches  to 
a  union  with  Rome.     They  have  not  essentially 
weakened  these  churches,  nor  have  they  made  con- 
verts enough  to  enter  into  any  rivalry  with  them. 

Georqe  Washbubn. 
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TURLUPINS:  A  medieval  sect  akin  to  the  Beg- 
hardfl  (q.v.),  like  whom  they  called  themselves  "  the 
fellow^p  of  poverty."  The  origin  and  meaning  of 
the  derisive  epithet "  Turlupins  "  are  obscure.  They 
seem  to  have  been  especially  numerous  in  Paris  and 
the  province  of  Isle-de-France  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  (1364-80),  while  in  1460-65  they  were 
in  the  vicinity  of  lille.  According  to  their  tenets, 
which  are  known  only  from  their  opponents,  "  in- 
ward prayer  "  was  the  sole  religious  duty.  They 
carried  their  endeavor  to  imitate  apostolic  povertv 
to  such  an  extreme  that  they  went  almost  naked. 
In  their  gatherings,  which  were  secret,  they  are  said 
to  have  laid  aside  all  their  garments  to  symbolize 
paradise,  and  it  is  also  said  that  they  held  that  those 
who  had  reached  a  certain  stage  of  perfection  could 
no  longer  sin,  and  might  indulge  sensual  impulses 
without  hesitation.  The  Inquisition  preceded  un- 
sparingly against  the  Turlupins,  and  Gregory  XI. 
praised  the  king  for  his  zeal  against  them,  but  they 
did  not  entirely  disappear  from  France  until  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

(EUGEN   LaCHENMANN.) 

Bxblzoorapbt:  J.  Gerson,  Opera,  ed.  Du  Pin,  Antwerp, 
1706;  J.  Hennant,  Hist,  des  h&riaies,  iv.  374,  Rouen,  1726; 
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tory of  the  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ii.  126,  158.  New 
York,  1906;  KL,  xii.  147-148. 

TURNER,  ARTHUR  BERESFORD:  Church  of 
England  bishop  of  Korea;  b.  at  Farley  (4  m.  e.  of 
Salisbury),  Wiltshire,  Aug.  24,  1862.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Keble  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1885),  and 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1888.  After 
being  curate  of  Watlington,  Oxfordshire  (1887-89), 
Downton,  Salisbury  (1889-92),  and  St.  Nicholas 
Cathedral,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (1892-96),  he  was 
a  missionary  in  Korea  (cj.v.)  from  1896  till  1905, 
when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  that  country. 

TURNER,  FRANCIS:  Church  of  England  bishop; 
b.  probably  at  Fecham,  Surrey,  c.  1638;  d.  in  Lon- 
don Nov.  2,  1700.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  at  New  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1659;   M.A , 
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1663;  B,D.  and  D.D,,  1669);  became  rector  of 
Therfielcl.  Hertfordshire,  1664;  fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  1666;  prebend  for  Sneating  at 
St.  Paul's,  London,  1669;  master  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1670,  and  vice-chancellor,  1678; 
rector  of  Great  Hnsely,  Oxfordshire,  1683;  dean  of 
Windsor  and  bishop  of  Rochester,  16S3;  was  trans- 
lated to  Ely,  1684;  preached  the  sermon  at  the  cor- 
onation of  James  11. ,  Apr,  23,  1685;  joined  in  the 
protest  of  the  seven  bishops  against  the  king's  dec- 
laration for  liberty  of  conscience,  1688;  refused  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary  and  was  sus- 
pended, 1689,  and  deprived,  1690;  was  arrested  but 
-discharged,  1696.  He  was  a  coDtroveraialiat,  and 
evoked  a  sharp  retort  from  Andrew  Marvell.  Besides 
letters  and  occasional  sermons,  he  wrote  Brie/ 
Memoirs  of  Nichdaa  Ferrar  (2d  ed.,  London,  1837). 
BiBUaaBATHT:  A.  i  Wood.  Alhraa  Ozmiaue*.  ed.  P.  Blin, 
iv.  645,  619,  and  Pruti.  vol.  ii.  puuim.  London.  1SI3-20: 
T.  Lathbuiy,  Hia.  ofihr  Noni-urort,  ib.  \Wi-,  W.  H.  Hut- 
too,  Thi  fnoluA  Chun*  USiS-iriii.  pp.  228,  210,  ib. 
1903;  DNB,  Ivii.  336-337. 

TUBHER,  HEURY  HcNEAL:  African  Method- 
ist Episcopal  bisliop;  b,  at  Newberry  Court  House, 
S.  C,  Feb.  1,  1834.  In  hia  boyhood  he  lived  in  the 
-cotton  fields  of  his  native  state  and  learned  t«  read 
and  write  by  bis  ou-n  exertions,  while  as  a  servant 
in  the  Abbeville  Court  House,  and  later  in  a  medical 
college  at  Baltimore,  he  widened  his  knowledge. 
In  1853  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South  and  traveled  exten- 
sively in  the  southern  states.  In  1858  he  became  a 
member  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh 
and  soon  joined  the  Missouri  conference,  in  which 
lie  became  an  itinerant  minister.  In  the  fait  of  the 
same  year  ho  was  transferred  to  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference, where  he  remained  four  years,  during  which 
he  completed  his  education  at  Trinity  College.  In 
1862-63  he  was  pastor  of  Israel  Church,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  and  during  the  Civil  War  was  chaplain 
■of  the  First  Regiment  of  United  States  Colored 
Troops.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  commis- 
sioned chaplain  in  the  regular  army  and  was  de- 
tailed to  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  Georgia.  He 
returned  to  the  ministry  in  166G  and  was  active 
also  in  educational  and  political  affairs.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Georgia  conslitutional  con- 
vention in  1867  and  in  the  following  year  entered 
the  legislature  of  the  same  state,  where  he  remained 
two  tcrma  (1868-72).  He  was  then  appointed  suc- 
cessively postmaster  of  Macon,  Ga.,  in  1870,  in- 
spector of  customs  in  1874.  and  United  States  secret 
detective  in  1875.  In  1878  the  general  conference 
of  his  denomination  elected  him  general  manager 
of  its  publications,  with  his  residence  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  1880  he  was  chosen  bishop.  He  is  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  return  of  tJie  negroes  to 
Africa,  where  ho  holds  that  they  should  build  up 
a  nation  of  their  own,  and  be  has  organized  four 
annual  conferences  in  Africa  at  Sierra  Leone,  Li- 
beria, Transvaal,  and  South  Africa.  He  has  written 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Hymiial  (Philadel- 
phia, 1876);  African  Mdhodist  Episcopal  Cate- 
chism (1877);   and  Methodist  Polity  (1889). 

TURNER,  SAHUEL  HULBEART:  Protestant 
Episcopal;  b.  in  Philadelphia  Jan.  23,  1790;  d.  in 


New  York  Dec.  21,  1861.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1807;  settled  u 
pastor  at  Chestertown,  Md.,  1812;  became  profo- 
aor  of  historic  theology  in  the  General  Theologies 
Seminary,  New  York,  1818.  and  from  IS21  till  bii 
death  was  professor  of  Biblical  learning.  He  m 
a  sound  and  able  conunentator.  He  translated, 
with  Bishop  Whittingham,  Jahn's  Introduction  U 
the  Old  Testament  (New  York,  1827),  and  Pland'a 
InlroducHon  to  Sacred  Philology  a7\d  Inlerpretalim 
(1834);  wrote  commentaries  upon  the  Greek  text 
of  Hebrews  (1852),  Romans  (1853),  EphetiaTU 
(1856),  Galalians  (1856);  prepared  Companum  It 
the  Book  of  Genesis  (1841);  Biographicttl  Notictiof 
some  of  the  most  IHstinguiahed  Jeieish  Robbies,  and 
Translations  of  Portions  of  their  ComTnentariet  owl 
Other  Works  (1847);  Thoughts  on  the  Oriffin,  Charac- 
ter, arid  Interpretation  of  Seripture  Propliecy  (1832); 
Teachings  of  the  Master  (1858);  Spiritual  Tfanji 
compared  with  Spiritual,  or  Gospels  and  Acts  iUiU' 
trated  by  Parallel  References  (1859);  The  Gospdt 
according  to  the  Ammonian  Sections  and  the  TaHa 
of  Eusebius  (1861). 


TUEMOW,  tur'nnv,  PETER:  Waldensian  with 
Taboritic  tendencies;  b.  at  Tolkcmit  (50  m.  h.w.  ol 
K5mgsberg),  probably  about  1390;  executed  at 
Speycr  probably  in  Apr,,  1426.  Of  his  early  lite 
nothing  is  known,  but  about  1415  he  was  in  Prague. 
Henceforth  his  fortunes  were  closely  connected  with 
those  of  Johannes  Drilndorf  (qv.),  and  somewhat 
later  he  apparently  visited  Greece.  A  few  yean 
before  bis  death  he  was  rector  of  a  school  in  Speyer, 
where,  together  with  Drflndorf,  he  began  a  series  of 
attacks  on  the  clergy  of  the  city.  He  sought  in 
vain  to  keep  his  friend  from  his  own  negotiations 
with  Weinsbcrg,  Heilbronn,  and  Wimpten,  and  tl» 
pair  were  involved  in  common  ruin.  Bemdes  bii 
attacks  on  the  secular  power  of  the  clergy,  Tumow 
is  said  to  have  held  that  general  councils  couid  err, 
that  the  Eucharist  must  be  administered  unda 
both  kinds,  the  priest  teaching  or  acting  to  the  con- 
trary being  doomi.d  to  eternal  punishment  at  the 
last  day.  (Ferduiasd  Cohks.) 

BiBUoaOArBT:  M.  Flwiua.  Calatoew  IttHum  vrriiaiit,  Fnmk- 
fort.  leoe:  C.  D.  d'AcBcntra,  CoUtctia  judidorvn  de  nodi 
rrroribui,  voi.  ii.,  Pmi.,  172H;  J.  E.  Kimp.  Sachlru  Einier 
.  .  .  cur  Ertaiiierumr  der  Rrformaiiont-GrKhichie  nfll^ 
licher  Urkunden.  port  iii.,  Ldpsie.  1730:  H.  Haupt,  IHt 
trtiei/iim  Srirten  in  Fnmktn  cor  der  Re/crmatiim,  WOn- 
burg,  1882;  idem,  in  HiMoriicha  TOKl-rribuch.  VL.  viL 
233  sqq.;  idem,  WaiderneHum  und  /n^innlwm  im  Kud&^ 
lithm  DeutKhland.  Freihun,  1890;  L.  Keller.  Dii  Rejar- 
motion  vnd  din  aUcren  Rcformpariden,  Leipaic,  ll<85. 
TURHECREMATA,  JOHAHHES    DE.     See  Tob- 

giTEUADA,  JCTAN    Di:. 

TDRRETTIHI,  tur"r6-ti'ni  (TORREITH):  A 
family  of  Geneva  theologians,  whose  founder,  Fran- 
cesco Turrettini,  left  his  native  Lucca  in  1574  and 
settled  in  Geneva  in  1592. 

1.  BiQedict:  Son  of  Francesco;  b.  in  Zurich 
1588;  d.  at  Geneva  Mar.  4,  1631.  He  became  poa- 
tor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Geneva  in  1612.  In 
1620  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  synod  of 
Alais,  which  introduced  the  results  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort  into  France.    In  the  following  year  be  wsa 
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ant  oo  a  micjciwiifiil  miasion  to  ask  the  Dutch  States 
Qcnenl  and  the  Hanseatio  cities  for  aid  to  put 
Geoe^  into  a  state  of  defense.  Among  his  numer- 
OQB  writincps  the  most  important  was  his  Dtferae  de 
k  fddiU  de8  tradudwru  de  la  S.  BibU  faites  d 
Om^  (3  Tols.,  Geneva,  1618-20),  written  in  answer 
to  the  Otnive  jdagicdre  of  the  Jesuit  Pierre  Cotton 
(Phm,  1618). 

2.  Francois:  Son  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Geneva 
Oet  17, 1623;  d.  there  Sept.  28, 1687.   He  was  ed- 
QGttted  at  Geneva,  Lesrden,  Utrecht,  Paris,  Saumur, 
Mootauban,  and  Ntmes.    Returning  to  his  native 
dty,  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  Italian  church  there 
in  1618,  and  professor  of  theology  in  1653.    He  is 
cipedslly  known  as  a  sealous  opponent  of  the  the- 
ology of  Saumur  (see  AimLkUT,  MoIbe),  as  an  ear- 
Dest  defender  of  the  orthodoxy  represented  by  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Hdretie  Consoisus  (q.v.).     Among  his  writings, 
wbieh  are  chiefly  dogmatic  in  character,  special  men- 
tkn  should  be  made  of  his  ItutUuHo  thedogia  dene- 
lieff  (3  parts,  Geneva,  167^-85).    A  complete  new 
edition  of  his  works  with  his  life  by  B.  Pictet  was 
iwKdat  Edinbuigh  (4  vols.,  1847-48). 

8.  Jean  Alphonae:  Son  of  the  preceding,  and  the 
most  important  member  of  the  family;  b.  at  Geneva 
%  24, 1671;  d.  there  May  1,  1737.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Geneva  and  at  Leyden.  Destined  to  de- 
part from  his  father's  defense  of  rigid  Calvinism,  and 
to  aeek  to  reunite  all  Protestants  on  the  basis  of  a 
in  fundamental  doctrines,  freeing  the  church  of 
Geneva  from  the  domination  of  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
be  began  his  activity  as  an  author  with  his  Pyrrhch 
wumu  ponHfidus  nve  theses  theologioo-historica  de 
nriaiionibus  pont^fidorum  area  ecdeeia  infaUibili' 
ktem  (Leyden,  1602)  which  was  practically  a  refuta- 
tkm  of  BosBuet's  Variaiume  dee  iglisee  protesiantes 
(2  vok,  Paris,  1688).  From  Leyden  he  went  to 
Engjuid  and  France,  and  on  his  return  to  his 
native  dty  in  1693  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Vin^ble  compagnie  des  pasteurs.  In  1697  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  church  history,  and 
{ram  1701  to  1711  was  rector  of  the  academy  of 
Geneva,  his  rectorial  addresses  being  later  col- 
lected tinder  the  title  of  Oratumes  academiccB 
(Geneva,  1737). 

Tuirettini  was  especially  important  for  his  part 
in  the  abolition  in  1725  of  the  Helvetic  Consensus, 
oC  which  his  father  had  been  one  of  the  chief  au- 
thors, but  which  was  felt  to  be  a  burden  in  Geneva, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland.  The  strug- 
gle over  this  commenced  in  1706,  over  the  prom- 
ise of  ayoung  clergyman  named  Vial  to  refrain  from 
teaching  contrary  to  the  Consensus,  a  promise  not 
sgi^eeable  to  the  strict  minority  which  had  the 
ctnmdl  of  state  cancel  Vial's  inclusion  in  the  Com- 
pagnie.  The  matter  was  further  considered  by  the 
latter  and  recommendations  made  to  the  council  of 
state,  the  general  result  of  which  was  that  the  Com- 
pagnie,  in  its  session  of  June  15,  resolved  to  drop 
the  formula  of  1706,  and  to  retain  only  the  require- 
loents  of  belief  in  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  and 
sposUes  as  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
oente  and  as  summarized  in  the  catechism.  Thus 
not  only  the  Helvetic  Consensus,  but  the  canons  of 
Doit  and  even  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  were 


deprived  of  their  binding  force  upon  the  clergy, 
while  a  sort  of  symbolic  authority  was  accorded 
only  to  Calvin's  catechism.  The  government  was 
evidently  in  sympathy  with  the  results,  though,  in 
accord  with  eighteenth-century  usage,  it  desired 
the  affair  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 
Turrettini,  however,  was  not  content  with  the 
abolition  of  the  Consensus  in  Geneva,  but  desired 
that  it  be  abrogated  throughout  Switzerland.  To 
this  end  he  communicated  with  Archbishop  Wake 
of  Canterbury,  whereupon  the  primate,  later  fol- 
lowed by  the  king  of  England,  wrote  the  Swiss 
cantons  urging  them  to  dispense  with  the  Helvetic 
Consensus. 

The  abolition  of  this  Consensus  was  closely  con- 
nected with  another  interest  which  assiuned  an  im- 
portant place  in  Turettini's  life — the  union  between 
the  Lutiierans  and  the  Reformed.  In  1707  he 
learned,  through  a  Prussian  deputy  at  NeuchAtel, 
that  Frederick  I.,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
union,  desired  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  church 
and  academy  of  Geneva  on  the  matter.  On  Apr. 
22,  1707,  the  Compagnie  gave  the  king  the  desired 
information  in  a  letter  prepared  by  Turrettini,  in 
which  the  utmost  readiness  for  interdenominational 
comity  was  expressed.  Frederick  showed  his  deep 
pleasure  in  a  reply  read  by  the  Compagnie  on  July 
1,  in  which  he  urged  the  Genevan  Church  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  his  clergy  and  theologians 
in  the  cause  of  union.  Turrettini  himself  was  re- 
warded with  a  gold  medal  from  the  king  and  ap- 
pointment to  membership  in  the  royal  academy  of 
Berlin. 

The  chief  source  for  a  knowledge  of  the  theolog- 
ical tendency  of  Turrettini  is  his  Nvbee  tesHum  pro 
moderato  et  pacifico  de  rebus  theologicis  judicio  et  iiv- 
stUuenda  inter  Protesiantes  concordia  (Geneva,  1719; 
Eng.  transl.,  A  Discourse  concerning  Fundamental 
Ariides  in  Rdigionf  London,  1720),  a  work  inspired 
by  the  letter  of  Archbishop  Wake  already  men- 
tioned. From  the  preface  it  appears  that  Turret- 
tini had  corresponded  with  Leibnitz  concerning 
Protestant  union  as  early  as  1707.  The  work  in- 
cludes a  treatise  on  the  fimdamental  articles  of 
faith,  prepared  at  the  request  of  two  Lutheran 
nobles  and  first  printed  before  the  appearance  of 
the  Nubes.  Here  the  author  maintains  that  only 
those  are  fundamental  articles  ^'  whose  knowledge 
and  faith  are  necessary  for  obtaining  the  grace  and 
salvation  of  God."  Of  these  there  are  but  few,  only 
those  which  have  been  believed  by  all  Christians 
at  all  times.  He  even  asserts  that  the  sole  doctrines 
in  question  are  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God 
and  faith  in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel;  though  he 
admits  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  the  '^  criterion 
and  standard  of  fundamentals."  His  final  conclu- 
sion is  that  God  alone  knows  what  beliefs  are  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  and  he  closes  by  declaring  that 
union  is  impossible  where  there  is  lack  of  agree- 
ment concerning  the  basal  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as 
between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  but  that 
such  union  should  be  effected  where  the  divergen- 
cies concern  mere  accessories,  as  between  Lutherans 
and  Reformed. 

Another  work  of  importance  for  Turrettini 's  the- 
ology was  his  Cogitaiiones  et  dissertabUmes  theologiccs 
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(2  vols.)  1711-37),  settiDg  forth  a  modified  ortho- 
dozy,  and  maintaiiiing  that  many  subjects  of  theo- 
logicskl  debate  were  really  of  minor  importance. 
The  work  contains  much  material  that  entitles 
Turrettini  to  an  honorable  place  among  Christian 
apologists.  His  apologetic  views,  however,  were 
more  and  more  distorted  and  diluted  with  rational- 
ism by  the  free  "  translations  "  of  his  work  by  J. 
Vemet,  professor  of  history  and  belles  lettres  at 
Geneva,  under  the  title  TraiU  de  la  viriU  de  la  rdig- 
ion  chriHenne,  tiri  du  latin  de  Mr,  J,  A,  TurretHni 
(3  vols.,  Geneva,  1730-40),  these  liberties  being  car- 
ried still  further  in  the  second  edition  of  the  French 
version  (174^-51;  Eng.  transl..  An  Argument  can-- 
ceming  the  Christian  Religion,  London,  1800). 

In  Geneva  Turrettini  gradually  became  an  eccle- 
siastical primate,  and  as  such,  for  example,  he  in- 
troduced the  custom  of  public  confirmation.  He 
received  repeated  requests  from  abroad  for  opin- 
ions and  interventions,  but  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  were  deeply  troubled  by  the  disturbances  in 
Geneva  in  1734.  After  his  death  appeared  his  Coni^ 
mentarius  theoretico-practicus  in  epistoiam  Sancti 
Pavli  ad  Theeealonicoa  (Basel,  1739);  his  lectures 
on  Rom.  xi.  (Geneva,  1741);  and  his  treatise  on 
Biblical  exegesis  (Berlin,  1766).  His  Opera  omnia 
appeared  at  Leuwarden  (3  vols.,  1774-76). 

(E.  (3hoist.) 

Bibxjoorapht:  F.  Turrettini,  Notice  bioffraphique  tur  BSni- 
did  Ttarrettini,  Geneva.  1871;  E.  de  Bud6,  Vie  de  Franfoi^ 
Ttarrettini,  Geneva,  1871;  idem.  Vie  de  J.  Alphonee  Tur- 
reUini,  2  vols.,  ib.  1880;  Q.  Keixer.  Francoie  TurretHni, 
Paria.  1900;  J.  Senebier.  Hial,  litUraire  de  OerUve,  3  vols., 
Geneva,  1706;  F.  Schaller,  Eeeai  star  J.  A.  Tttrretini, 
Colmar,  1861 ;  J.  Gaberel,  Hiei,  de  VSgliee  de  Qenkve,  vol. 
ili..  Geneva,  1862;  H.  von  der  Golts.  Die  refarmierte 
Kirche  Oenfa  im  19.  JaKrhundert,  Basel,  1862;  H.  Heyer, 
Catalogue  dee  tMeee  eoutenuee  h  Vacadtmie  de  Oenive, 
Geneva,  1898;  C.  Borgeaud,  UAoadhnie  de  Calvin,  1669- 
1798,  Geneva,  1900;  T.  Heyer,  in  Mhnoiree  de  la  aodM 
dhial.  et  arehSologie  de  Oenive,  voL  xiii.;  Liohtenbeiser, 
ESR,  xii.  249-251. 

TUTTLE,  DANIEL  SYLVESTER:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop;  b.  at  Windham,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  26, 
1837.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  OoUege  (B.A., 
1857);  was  a  private  tutor  (1857-59);  studied  at 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City 
(1859-62);  was  ordered  deacon  in  1862  and  or- 
dained priest  in  1863;  was  minister  (1862-63),  and 
rector  (1863-67)  of  Zion  Church,  Morris,  N.  Y.;  was 
consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Utah  (1867)  and  took  charge  of  the  new  dio- 
cese of  Utah  and  Idaho  (1880),  changing  in  1886  to 
the  diocese  of  Missouri;  over  which  he  has  since 
presided.  In  virtue  of  his  age  he  has  been  presiding 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  since  1903.  In  theology  he  terms 
himself  **  a  Prayer  Book  Churchman  along  the  his- 
toric hnes  advocated  by  Bishop  Seabury  and  Bishop 
Hobart,"  and  has  written  Reminiscences  of  a  Mis^ 
sionary  Bishop  (New  York,  1906). 

Bibuoorapbt:  W.  S.  Perxy,  The  Bpiacopate  in  Ameriea, 
p.  181,  New  York,  1895. 

TUTTLE,  HUDSON :  Author  and  lecturer  in  the 
interest  of  spiritualism;  b.  at  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio, 
Oct.  4,  1836;  d.  at  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio,  Dec. 
14,  1910.  He  was  self-educated,  and  was  con- 
nected with   the  propaganda  and  journalism  of 


spiritualism  throughout  his  life.  Among  his  worio 
are  Arcana  of  Nature  (Boston,  1859;  2d  ed.,  2  vola, 
1864;  new  ed.,  1908) ;  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Pk^ 
ico2  Man  (1865);  Careerof  the  Christ  Idea  in  Histatf 
(1870);  Year-Book  of  Spiritualism:  Record  of  Ui 
Fads,  Science,  and  Philosophy  (1871;  in  collabonk 
tion  with  J.  M.  Peebles);  Studies  in  the  Oti%tiy 
Fields  of  Psychic  Science  (New  York,  1889);  Bs- 
ligion  of  Man  and  Ethics  of  Science  (1890) ;  L^e  in 
Ttoo  Spheres  (1S92);  Evolution  of  the  God  and  Chrid 
Ideas  (Berlin  Heights,  O.,  1907);  and  Studies  frm 
beyond  the  Borderland  (1910). 

TWELVE    APOSTLES,    TEACHING    OF   TH& 
See  DiDACHB. 

TWELVE  PATRIARCHS,  TESTAMENT  OF.   8m 

PSEUDBPIGRAPHA,  OlD  TESTAMENT,  III.,  23. 

TWESTEN,  Tves'ten,  AUGUST  DETLEV  CHSIS* 
TIAN :    German  Lutheran;  b.  at  GlQckstadt  (27  m. 
n.w.  of  Hamburg)  Apr.  11,  1789;  d.  at  Berlin  Jan. 
8,  1876.    He  was  educated  at  the  xiniversities  of 
Kiel  (1808-10)  and  Berlin  (1810-11),  coming  under 
the   special   influence   of   Schleiermacher.     Afts 
teaching  for  a  time  at  the  Werdersches  Gynmasrum 
in  Berlin,  Twesten  was  appointed,  in  1814,  associ- 
ate professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Eid, 
where,  within  a  year,  he  assisted  in  establishing  ths 
KieUr  Bldtter.    His  lect\ires  dealt  with  philosoi^, 
systematic  theology,  and  New  Testament  exegw 
In  systematic  theology  he  devoted  himself  first  to 
philosophic  theology,  as  well  as  to  the  theory  of 
the  Church  and  symbolics,  later  turning  to  theo- 
*ogical  encyclopedia,  dogmatics,  and  ethics.    Hii 
exegetical  lectures  covered  the  entire  New  Testir 
ment,    while    he    also    edited    for    his    students 
Die  drei  dkumenischen  Symbole,  die  Avgtburgischi 
Konfession  und    die  repetitio  cor^essiords  AuguS' 
tana  (Kiel,  1816).    He   likewise    wrote  as  text- 
books Die  Logik,  insbesondere  die  Analytik  (Sleo- 
wick,  1825),  and  Grundriss  der  analytischen  Logik 
(Kiel,  1834).    More  important  theologically  was  his 
Vorlesungen  aber  die  Dogmatik  der  evangdischrkir 
therischen  Kirche  nachdemKompendiumdes  ...  IT. 
M.  de  WeUe  (2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1826-37),  designed 
in  part  to  supplement  the  Olaubenslehre  of  Schleie^ 
macher,  but  never  completed.    The  point  of  viev 
is  essentially  that  of  a  middle  way  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  mere  return  to  old  principles  and  the  ra- 
tionalism of  the  period,  the  possibility  of  divergent 
interpretations  being  at  the  same  time  admitted. 
The  sense  of  uncertainty  which  pervades  the  Vof- 
lesungen  did  not,  however,  extend  to  his  determinsr 
tion  to  establish  his  church  on  a  firm  foundation 
and  to  justify  her  independence,  his  views  on  these 
matters  being  expressed  in  his  irenic  rectorial  ad- 
dress of  Mar.  5,  1830,  in  celebration  of  the  three- 
himdredth  anniversary  of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

Twesten's  influence  was  greatly  enhanced  at 
Kiel  after  the  call  of  Klaus  Harms  in  1816;  for  the 
two  men  supplemented  each  other,  so  that  it  was 
well  said  that  Twesten  converted  his  hearers  and 
Harms  baptized  them.  When  Twesten  was  asked 
to  become  the  successor  of  Schleiermacher  at  Ber- 
lin, he  modestly  declined,  and  it  was  only  the  in- 
sistence of  Neander  and  Johannes  Schulze  that  ove^ 
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came  his  modeet  reluctance,  and  in  1835  he  became 
prafesBor  of  dogmatics  and  New-Testament  exegesis 
there.    Here  his   task  was  to  preserve  the  mid- 
dle way  between    the  H^elianism  of  Marheineke 
and  ^le  neo-orthodox  legalism  of  Hengstenberg, 
both    of    whom   found    a    bond    of    union    in 
opposition  to   an   undesired    colleague.    Having 
points  both  of  sympathy  and  of  antagonism  with 
both   Marheineke    and  Hengstenberg,  he  yet  re- 
niiined  essentially  aloof  from  the  trend  of  either, 
oontenting  himself  with  a  clear  presentation  of  his 
ovn  convictions  that  recognized  all  that  was  good 
in  Ids  opponents,  withdrawing  approval  only  where 
there  was  evident  lack  of  truthfulness  or  open  denial 
of  Evangelical  principles.    His  ecclesiastical  aims 
foand  noteworthy  expression  in  the  general  S3mod 
of  BeiHn  in  1846.    Here,  in  the  search  for  a  basis 
lor  the  Evangelical  Chiuxsh  of  Prussia  which  should 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  time,  it  became  neces- 
mrj  to  establish  a  confession.    Opposing  the  at- 
tempt to  make  a  new  formulation  of  the  doctrines 
common  to  the  Evangelical  creeds,  Twesten  urged 
the  retention  of  the  old  standards,  though  without 
CRcting  these  classical  documents  of  the  Reformar 
tion  into  a  judicial  system.     His  principles  were 
further  exemplified  in  his  attitude  towiuti  union, 
whose  antitheses,  he  held,  would  lead  neither  to 
Khism  nor  to  heresy.    The  end  of  all  efforts  for 
onion  should  be,  according  to  him,  the  association, 
for  mutual  edification,  of  all  Christians  living  in 
one  place  at  the  same  time,  a  sharp  distinction  being 
dawn  between  the  practical  and  the  merely  aca- 
demic. This  attitude  of  mediation  was  maintained 
bjr  Twesten  in  his  practical  administration  of  eccle- 
Mstical  affairs. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned, 
Twesten  edited  F.  Schleiermacher's  QrundriM  der 
fAOofapkisehen  Ethik  (Berlin,  1841)  and  L.  Hut- 
^%  Compendium  locorum  theologicorum  (1855),  and 
wrote  CommerUaiio  critica  de  Hesiodi  carmine  quod 
wenbitur  opera  et  dies  (Kiel,  1815);  Matthias 
Fladxu  lUyricus  (Berlin,  1844) ;  and  Zur  Erinner- 
WV  <w  Friedrich  Daniel  Ernst  Schleiermacher  (1868) . 

(G.  HEiNiiia.) 

Bouogiupht:  The  one  biography  is  C.  F.  G.  Heinrici, 
Avgutt  TvKsten  nach  TaoebUchem  und  Briefen,  Berlin. 
1S89.  CoQsuit  further:  C.  E.  Caratens.  OewhichU  der 
Kider  th«>logiachen  FakulUU,  Kiel.  1875;  P.  Kleinert  and 
L  Curtius.  Worte  der  Erinneruno  an  Dr.  A.  Twesten,  Ber- 
lin. 1889;  E.  Hitxig,  Ernst  Constantin  Ranks,  pp.  151-152, 
Uip8icl906. 

TWICHELL,  JOSEPH  HOPKINS:  Congrega- 
tionaKst;  b.  at  Southington,  Conn.,  May  27,  1838. 
He  was  educated  at  Yale  (A.B.,  1859)  and  studied 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary  (1859-61)  and  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  (1864-65).  He  was 
»  chaplain  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  since  1865  has  been  pastor  of  Asylum  Hill  Con- 
pegational  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.  He  has  writ>- 
tenJokn  Winikrop  (New  York,  1891)  and  has  edited 
Some  Old  Puritan  Lave  Letters  (correspondence  of 
Jdmand  Margaret  Winthrop;  1893). 

TWm  (DWI5,  DVIW,  DEVIN) :  The  early  cap- 
ital and  Christian  center  of  Armenia  (120  m.  s.  of 
TiQis^  Russia).  Its  significance  for  church  history 
lies  in  the  facts  that  seven  synods  were  held  there. 


and  that  it  became  the  seat  of  the  catholicos  (o. 
452)  as  a  result  of  Persian  attacks  on  Armenian 
Christians,  who  were  driven  from  Echmiadzin,  the 
earlier  and  the  prese  seat.  Contemporary  sources 
for  Armenian  history  during  the  sixth  century  are 
inadequate  and  in  some  cases  contradictory.  The 
consequence  is  that  many  dates  even  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  can  not  be  accurately  determined. 
The  most  probable  date  for  the  first  synod  of  Twin 
is  524,  under  King  Kavadh  (d.  531).  Among  the 
most  eminent  of  the  prelates  present  were  Peter, 
bishop  of  Siunik,  and  Nersapuh,  bishop  of  Taron. 
Besides  authorizing  Twin  as  the  seat  of  the  catho- 
licos, the  s3mod  determined  upon  complete  separa- 
tion from  the  Greeks,  involving  rejection  of  the 
Chalcedonian  symbol  with  its  diophysitism  and  a 
reassertion  of  monophysitism;  the  celebration  of 
the  birth  and  baptism  (spiritual  birth)  on  the  same 
day;  and  the  addition  of  the  clause  in  the  Trisagion 
(q.v.),  "  Thou  wast  crucified  for  us,"  to  the  liturgy. 
The  second  s3mod  of  Twin  (Dec.  14,  552)  regulated 
the  Armenian  calendar  and  adopted  July  11,  552, 
as  the  beginning  of  the  Armenian  era  and  the  New 
Year's  day  of  the  new  era.    See  Abmenia;  Nebsbs. 

A.  H.  Newman. 
Bibijoobafht:  The  literature  under  ABMaMiA;  and  W.  F. 

AdeneYf  Ths  Orsek  and  Eastern  Chtarehes,  pp.  630  aqq.. 

New  York,  1008. 

TWISSE,  WILLIAM:  Puritan  divine;  b.  at 
Speenham-Land,  near  Newbuiy  (16  m.  w.s.w.  of 
Reading),  England,  c.  1578;  d.  in  London  July  20, 
1646.  He  received  his  education  at  New  CoUeg^, 
Oxford  (fellow,  1598;  B.A.,  1600;  M.A.,  1604; 
B.D.,  1612;  D.D.,  1614);  became  chaplain  to  Elizar 
beth,  eldest  daughter  of  James  I.,  on  her  marriage 
in  1613  to  Electo>Palatine  Frederick  V.,  but  was 
recalled  after  two  months  and  made  vicar  of  New- 
ton, and  in  1620  of  Newbury,  where  he  remained, 
although  he  received  the  offer  of  several  preferments 
in  the  Church  of  England  and  of  a  professorship  of 
divinity  at  Franeker,  Friesland.  He  was  a  Calvinist 
of  the  supralapsarian  school,  learned  and  of  a  spec- 
ulative genius.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  of  which  he  was  unanimously  elected 
prolocutor — a  post  for  which  he  was  temperamen- 
tally unfitted.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, but  by  royal  mandate  his  remains  were  dug  up 
Sept.  14,  1661,  and  thrown  with  those  of  several 
other  persons  into  a  pit  in  St.  Margaret's  church- 
yard, which  immediately  adjoins  the  abbey.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  writings  against  Ar- 
minianism,  and  his  Opera  appeared  at  Amsterdam 
(2  vols.,  1652). 

Bibuogbapht:  The  principal  souroe  is  0.  Kendall's  Tuissii 
viia  et  victoria,  appended  to  Kendall's  Fur  pro  trUninali, 
London.  1657.  Consult  further  DNB,  Ivii.  397-399.  and 
the  short  notices  to  which  reference  is  there  given. 

TTANA,  APOLLONIUS  OF.  See  Apollonixts 
OP  Ttana. 

TYCHONIUS.    See  Tichonius. 

T7CHSEN,  tiH'zen  (TUKA),  OLUF  GERHARD: 
German  orientalist;  b.  at  Tondem  (106  m.  n.w.  of 
Hamburg)  Dec.  14,  1734;  d.  at  Rostock  Dec.  30, 
1815.  He  was  educated  at  Altona;  studied  theol- 
ogy and  oriental  languages  at  Halle;    became  in 
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1759  a  member  of  the  Kallenberg  miasionary  insti- 
tution for  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Mohamme- 
dans, but  proved  very  iinHuccesaful  in  hia  practical 
attempta;  and  was  in  1760  appointed  professor  of 
oriental  languages  at  BQtzow.  whence  in  1789  he 
was  removed  to  Rostock.  Be  was  an  authority  on 
Jewish  learning  and  Semitic  numismatics,  but 
lacked  practical  wisdom,  as  appears  from  hia  con- 
troversies with  Kcnnicott  (Tentamendevariis  codi- 
€um  Hebr.  Veletin  Tegt.  MSS.  generiius,  Rostock, 
1772),  and  with  Bayer  {Dm  Vneehthcii  der  jUdischen 
Miimen  mit  hebrdiscken  uTtd  samaHlanUchen  Buth- 
itaben,  Rostock,  1779).  The  beat  ha  wrote  ia  found 
jn  hia  BOInowache-  Ncbenstutulen  (0  vols.,  1766-69), 
and  Inlroducfio  in 
(1794). 


TrERMAH,  LUKE:  Wesleyuii;  b.  at  Osmoth- 
erley,  Yorkshire,  Feb.  26,  1820;  d.  in  London  Mar. 
21,  1889.  He  was  educated  at  the  Didabury  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Theological  Institution,  near  Man- 
chester, 1842—45,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  min- 
istry. His  significance  comes  from  bis  standard 
historical  works  dealing  with  the  origins  of  Method- 
ism, vix..  Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley 
(London,  1866) ;  Life  and  Timn  of  Rev.  John  Wes- 
fcj/  (3  vols.,  1870-71);  The  Oi/ord  M^hodist  1,1873): 
Life  of  Rev.  George  WkUefield  (2  vols.,  1876);  Wes- 
ley's  Dcsignalcd  Successor:  the  Life,  LeUtrs,  and 
Literary  Labours  of  Rev.  John  W.  Fletcher,  Vicar  of 
Madcley  (1882). 

TYLER,  BEWJAMin  BDSHROD:  Disciple;  b. 
et  Decatur,  III.,  Apr.  9,  1S40.  He  was  educated 
»t  Eureka  College.  Eureka,  III,,  and  held  pastorates 
in  his  denomination  at  Charleston,  III.  (1864-69), 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (1869-73).  Frankfort,  Ky.  (1873- 
1878).  Louisville,  Ky.  (1876-83),  and  New  York 
City  (1883-1900).  Since  1900  he  has  been  pastor  of 
the  South  Broadway  Christian  Church,  Denver, 
Col.  Since  1893  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial board  of  the  St.  Louis  Christian  Evangelist. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  International  Sunday 
School  Lesson  Committee  in  1890-1908,  and  while 
in  New  York  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
versions  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  He  has 
written  History  of  the  Diadples  of  Chriat  (New  York, 
1894). 

TYLER,  BENHET:  Congregational  theologian; 
b,  in  Mlddiebury  (then  a  part  of  Woodbury),  Conn.. 
July  10,  1783;  d.  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  May  14, 
1858.  He  was  graduated  at  Ynie  College  in  1804; 
spent  a  year  oa  teacher  in  Weston,  Conn.;  studied 
theology  with  the  Rev.  Aaahet  Hooker  at  Goshen, 
Conn.;  was  licensed  in  1806;  began  to  preach  in 
1807  at  South  Britain,  where  ho  waa  ordained  in 
1808;  became  president  of  Dartmouth  College  in 
1822;  succeeded  Dr.  Payaon  as  pastor  of  Second 
Congregational  Church,  Portland,  Me.,  in  1828;  was 
elected  president  of  the  Theological  Inatitute  of 
Connecticut,  now  Hartford  Theological  Seminary, 
in  J833  and  inagurat«d  May  13,  1834,  when  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  new  edifice  was  laid  in  East  Wind- 
sor, Conn.;  resigned  this  position  July  16.  1857, 
and  died  suddenly  at  the  house  of  his  daughter.    In 


all  these  positione  Dr.  Tyler  was  Buccesrful;  siid 
though  much  of  his  public  life  was  spent  in  theo- 
logical controversy,  hia  Christian  character  wu 
recognized  even  by  hia  opponenta,  while  hia  frieads 
testify  as  to  his  genial  temper,  unaffected  csadct, 
genuine  humility,  and  cheerful  piety. 

Dr.  Tyler's  name  was  conspicuous  in  connection 
with  a  theological  controversy  among  the  Conpe- 
gationalista  of  Connecticut,  which  was  occasiMied 
by  a  discourse  of  Nathaniel  William  Taylor  (q.v.; 
Condo  ad  clerum,  General  Association,  1828),  pro- 
fessor in  the  divinity  school  of  Yale  CoU^e.  On* 
visit  to  Connecticut  in  1829  (he  was  then  pastor  at 
Portland),  Dr.  Tyler  began  a  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Taylor  (who  had  been  a  classmate  at  Yak), 
which  pasaed  into  a  pubUc  discussion,  continning 
for  yeara,  and  finding  its  practical  issue  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Pastoral  Union  of  Connecticut  (Sept 
10,  1833),  and  the  establishment  of  the  TheoIogXil 
Institute. 

The  germ  of  the  controversy  was  the  position, 
attributed  to  Dr.  Taylor,  "  that  no  human  bang 
can  become  depraved  but  by  hia  own  act,  and  that 
the  sinfulness  of  the  race  does  not  pertain  to  man's 
nature."  In  connection  with  this,  regeneratioo 
was  regarded  as  the  act  of  man's  own  will  or  hear^ 
and  the  primary  cause  of  this  right  choice  was  found 
in  self-love,  or  a  desire  for  the  greatest  happioeH. 
(Some  of  these  positions  have  been  disclaimed  by 
Dr.  Taylor  and  his  friends.)  He  claimed  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  New  England  CaliTniam,  repn- 
sented  by  the  two  Edwardaes,  Bellamy,  Hopkinl) 
and  Dwigbt.  His  poaition  on  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin  was  not  Augustinian:  over  against  Dr.  Taylor 
heasserteddepravity  of  nature  and  the  federal  head- 
ship of  Adam,  but  did  not  accept  immediate  impu- 
tation. He  denied  the  self -determining  power  ot 
the  win,  or  the  power  of  a  contrary  choice,  and 
would  not  limit  the  definition  of  sin  to  voluntary 
transgression  of  known  law.  He  accepted  the  dis- 
tinction of  Edwards  between  natural  and  moral 
ability,  and  denied  most  ro.iolutcly  the  "  happiness 
theory,"  By  discriminating  between  an  unlimited 
atonement  and  limited  redemption,  he  sought  to 
preserve  the  doctrine  of  individual  election.  Re- 
generation ho  regarded  as  "'  effected,  not  by  moral 
suasion,  or  by  the  efficiency  of  any  means  what- 
ever, but  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
changing  the  moral  disposition,  and  imparting  a 
new  spiritual  life  to  the  aoul."  The  controversy,  as 
waa  usual  at  that  time,  was  carried  on  with  specij- 
lative  and  dogmatic  weapons,  though  both  parties 
appealed  to  Scripture. 

In  later  times  Dr.  Tyler  became  engaged  in  dis- 
cussion with  Dr.  Buahnell,  and  his  own  orthodoxy 
was  called  in  question  before  the  Pastoral  Union  in 
1856.  From  this  charge  he  was  almost  unanimously 
exonerated. 

Dr.  Tyler  contributed  largely  to  the  theological 
controversy  above  named;  published  many  ser- 
mons and  addresses,  and  contributed  many  articles 
to  the  religious  periodicala  of  the  day.     Mention 

S\ZT^^''\^  S«#mn9s  „/  Chri.1  (New 
York,  1845);    Treatise  on  mu>  Bugland  ReUvab 
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(IM6);  Letten  to  Dr.  Horace  BiahneU  (1847-48), 
md  the  poethumous  Lectura  on  Tfimlogy,  with 
Jlenmr  by  N.  Gale  (Boston,  1859).  His  style  is 
[ocible  and  clear,  and  bis  rostter  always  manifests 
tbe  old  Puritan  faith  in  a  personal  God  of  holiness. 
M.  B.  Riddle. 

BauDGKAPHT:  See  Nbw  Enolamd  Tbeolooi,  t.,  1  1.  uiil 
omit:  tbeArcmwbyN.Gale,  utnip.;  E.A.Lawrence. 
ti  Niw  Eiieiandtr,  1859;  A.  B.  Quint,  ia  Conornmivnial 
OwrtHy.  ISaO:  A.  E.  DunniDg.  CmorttaiiimaliMt  in 
Amirita.  pp.  3ia,  3SS,  New  York,  1894:  W.  Walkor,  in 
IwTvsn  Ckvch  Hittory  Seriti.  iii.  358-361,  366,  New 
roik.  ISM;  idem,  Nrtu  SrielaHd  Ltadirt.  pp.  400-436, 
RnYnA.  I90t:  F.  H.  Foaler.  JVeu  England  Thtolon.  pp. 
186-393,  Chk>ga,  1907. 

T7KHS,  THOaCAS  VmCERT:  English  BaptEst; 
b.  *t  WestminBter,  London,  Jan.  5,  1842.  He  was 
cducsled  at  Regent's  Park  College,  London.  He 
Wd  Baptist  pastorates  at  Berwick-on-Tweed  (1 865- 
18681,  Accrington  (1868-69),  and  Downs  Chapel, 
Cltpbm,  London  (1869-91).  From  1891  until  his 
retiranent  from  active  life  in  1904  he  was  presi- 
dent  md  profesor  of  theology  in  Rawdon  0>llegB, 
Lieda,  He  waa  Angus  lecturer  in  R^ent's  Park 
Caiegeia  1903.  and  has  written  The  Myetery  of  God 
(London,  I8S5) ,  the  essay  on  ' '  Christian  Theism  "in 
Tin  Anricnl  Pailk  in  Modem  Light  (Edinburgh, 
WTj;  The  Chriitian  Idea  of  AUmeTTtenl  (London, 
UOO;  and  The  PHvate  Rdationshipt  D/CAria((1907). 
niDALE,  tin'dol,  WILLIAM:  Biblical  trans- 
lilct  and  martyr;  b.  most  probably  at  North  Nil>- 
ler  asm.  S.8.W.  of  Gloucester),  England,  in  1484;  d. 
UMvoorden  (6  m.  n.e.  of  Brussels).  Belgium,  Oct. 
1, 1536.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  North- 
nmbriaii  family,  went  to  school  at  Oxford,  and  after- 
md  to  Magdalen  Hall  and  (Cambridge,  and  about 
1S20  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Walsh, 
It  Little  Sodbury  in  Gloucestershire.  He  was  in 
cden;  but  the  record  of  his  ordination  has  not 
jd  been  verified.  Having  become  attached  to  the 
dacUinea  of  the  Reformation,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  «udy  of  the  Scriptures,  the  open  avowai  of 
lua  aentiments  in  the  bouse  of  Walsh,  his  disputes 
■ilh  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries  there,  and  espe- 
ckUf  bis  preaching,  excited  much  opposition,  and 
kd  to  his  removal  to  London  (about  Oct.,  1523), 
itien  tie  began  to  preach,  and  made  many  friends 
anong  tbe  iaity,  but  none  among  ecclesiastics.  He 
«u  hospitably  entertained  at  the  house  of  Sir 
Hnmpbey  Monmouth,  and  also  pecuniarily  aided 
bv  him  and  others  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
prapoae  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  the  vcr- 
lanilar.  Unable  to  do  so  in  England,  he  set  out 
fw  liie  continent  (about  May.  1524),  and  appears 
lohave  viaiied  Hamburg  and  Wittenberg;  but  the 
pl«e  where  he  translated  the  New  Testament,  al- 
tliough  conjectured  to  have  been  Wittenberg,  can 
Mt  bf  named  with  certainty.  It  ia,  however,  cer- 
lain  thit  the  printing  of  the  New  Testament  in 
IMarlo  was  bcgim  at  Cologne  in  the  summer  of  1 525, 
ai^  rompleted  at  Worms,  and  that  there  wa.i  like- 
■i»pfint*d  an  octavo  edition,  both  before  the  end 
(^  tlat  jear.  From  an  entry  in  Spalatin'a  Diary, 
Aug.  11,  1526,  it  seems  that  he  remained  at  Worms 
about  a  year:  but  the  notices  of  his  connection  with 
Hennmn  von  dem  Busche  and  the  University  of 
■*rij"irg  are  utterly  unwarranted  conjectures;  and, 


it  being  now  an  established  fa«t  that  Hans  Luft 
never  had  a  printing-press  at  Marburg,  the  colo- 
phon to  Tyndale's  translation  of  Genesis,  and  the 
title  pages  of  several  pamphlets  purporting  to  have 
been  printed  by  Luft  at  Marburg,  only  deepen  the 
seemingly  impenetrable  mystery  which  overhangs 
the  hfe  of  Tyndale  during  the  interval  between  his 
departure  from  Worms  and  his  final  settlement  at 
Antwerp.  His  literary  activity  during  that  inter- 
val was  extraordinary.  When  he  left  England,  his 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  if  he  had  any,  was  of  the 
most  rudimentary  nature;  and  yet  he  mastered 
that  difficult  tongue  so  as  to  produce  from  the  orig- 
inal an  admirable  translation  of  the  entire  Penta- 
teuch,* the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  First 
and  Second  Samuel,  First  and  Second  Kings, 
First  Chronicles,  contained  in  Matthew's  Bible 
of  1537,  and  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  bo  excellent, 
indeed,  tiiat  to  this  day  his  work  is  not  only  the 
basis  of  those  portions  of  the  Authorised  Version, 
but  constitutes  nine-tenths  of  that  translation, 
and  very  largely  that  of  the  Revised  Version. 
His  Biblical  translations  appeared  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  New  Testament,  1525-26;  Penta- 
teuch, 1530;  Jonah,  1531.  There  is  no  general  title 
of  the  Pentateuch;  each  book  has  its  own  title. 
In  addition  to  these  he  produced  the  follow- 
ing works.  His  first  original  composition,  A 
Paihiray  into  the  Holy  Scripture,  is  really  a 
reprint,  slightly  altered,  of  his  Prologue  to  the 
quarto  edition  of  his  New  Testament,  and  had 
appeared  in  separate  form  before  1532;  The  Parable 
of  the  Wicked  Mammon  (1527);  and  The  Obedience 
of  a  Christian  Man  (1527-28),  These  several  works 
drew  out  in  1529  Sir  Thomas  More's  Dialogue,  etc. 
In  1530  appeared  Tyndale's  Practyse  of  Prelola, 
and  Id  1531  his  Anewer,  etc.,  to  the  Dialogue,  his 
Exposition  of  the  First  Epialie  of  St.  John,  and  the 
famous  Prologue  to  Jonah;  in  1532,  An  Expoeition 
upon  the  V.  VI.  VII.  Chapters  of  Maithew;  and  in 
1536,  A  Brief  Deelaralion  of  the  Sacraments,  etc., 
which  seems  to  be  a  posthumous  publication. 
Joshua-Second  Chronicles  also  was  published  after 
his  death.  AH  these  works  were  written  during 
those  mysterious  years,  in  places  of  concealment  so 
secure  and  well  chosen,  that  neither  the  ecclesias- 
tical nor  diplomatic  emissaries  of  Wolsey  and  Henry 
VHI.,  charged  to  track,  hunt  down,  and  seise  the 
fugitive,  were  able  to  reach  them,  and  they  are  even 
yet  unknown.  Impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  in  England  rendered  it 
safe  for  him  to  leave  his  concealment,  he  settled  at 
Antwerp  in  1534,  and  combined  the  work  of  an 
evangelist  with  that  of  a  translator  of  the  Bible. 
Mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  one  Philips, 
the  ^ent  cither  of  Henry  or  of  English  ecclesiastics, 
or  possibly  of  both,  he  was  arrested,  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  of  Vilvoorden,  tried,  either  for  heresy  or 
treason,  or  both,  and  convicted;  was  first  strangled, 
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and  then  burnt  in  the  prison  jrard,  Oct.  6,  1536. 
His  last  words  were,  "  Lord,  open  the  king  of  Eng- 
land's eyes."  Excepting  the  narrative  of  Foxe, 
which  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  opportune 
discovery  of  a  letter  written  by  Tyndale  in  prison, 
showing  that  he  was  shamefully  neglected,  and  that 
he  continued  his  literary  labors  to  the  last,  no  official 
records  of  his  betrayal,  arrest,  trial,  and  martyrdom, 
have  as  yet  been  discovered.  Indeed,  less  is  known 
of  Tyndale  than  of  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  his  history  remains  to  be  written.  If  the  un- 
known and  the  mysterious  excite  and  sustain  inter- 
est, no  theme  can  excel  that  attached  to  Tyndale. 
ELis  life  must  have  aboimded  in  incident,  variety, 
and  adventure;  and  it  culminated  in  tragedy.  That 
his  precious  life  might  have  been  saved  can  not  be 
doubted;  and,  although  neither  Cromwell  nor  Henry 
has  been  convicted  of  planning  and  conniving  at 
his  death,  it  is  impossible  to  exonerate  them  from 
criminal  indifference  and  culpable  neglect. 

Tyndale's  place  in  history  has  not  yet  been  suf- 
ficiently recognised  as  a  translator  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  an  apostle  of  liberty,  and  as  a  chief  pro- 
moter of  the  Reformation  in  England.  In  all  these 
respects  his  influence  has  been  singularly  under- 
valued. The  sweeping  statement  found  in  almost 
all  histories,  that  'ii^dale  translated  from  the  Vul- 
gate and  Luther,  is  most  damaging  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  writers  who  make  it;  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  contrary  to  truth,  since  his  translations 
are  made  directly  from  the  originals. 

Correspondence  with  Prof.  Julius  CsBsar  of  Mar- 
burg (Handrbook,  pp.  110  sqq.)  proves  that  £ians 
Liif t  never  had  a  printing-house  in  that  town  and 
that  Tyndale  had  no  connection  with  its  university. 
The  Prolegomena  in  Mombert's  William  TyndMs 
Five  Books  of  Moses  show  conclusively  that  Tyn- 
dale's  Pentateuch  is  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
original.  The  full  titles  of  these  works  are  given  in 
the  footnote.*  As  an  apostle  of  liberty,  he  stands 
foremost  among  the  writers  of  the  period,  whose 
heroic  fortitude  and  invincible  love  of  the  truth 
were  heard  with  a  force  superior  to  royal  and  eccle- 
siastical injunctions;  and  the  very  flames  to  which 
fanaticism  and  tyranny  consigned  his  writings 
burnt  them  into  the  very  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
made  them  powerful  instruments  in  attaching  and 
converting  multitudes  to  the  principles  of  the  Ref- 
onnation.  It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
noble  sentiments  of  William  Tyndale,  uttered  in 
pure,  strong  Saxon  English,  and  steeped  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  gave  shape  to  the  views  of  the 
more  conspicuous  promoters  of  that  grand  move- 
ment, who,  like  himself,  sealed  their  convictions 
with  their  blood. 

A  moniunent  commemorating  the  life  and  work 
of  Tyndale  has  been  erected  on  the  Thames  Em- 
banlanent,  London.  J.  I.  Mombert. 

♦  J.  I.  Mombert,  WiJUiam  TyndaU^a  Five  Books  of  Moaes 
coiled  the  Pentateuch,  being  a  literal  Reprint  of  the  Edition  of 
1650,  compared  with  Tyndale* b  Oeneaia  of  1SS4,  and  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  the  Vulgate,  Luther,  and  Matthew* a  Bible  with  vari- 
oua  CoUationa  and  Prolegomena  (New  York,  1884;  thia  book 
is  out  of  print) ;  idem,  Engliah  Veraiovu  of  the  Bible,  a  Hand- 
book unth  copious  Examplee  iUuatrating  the  Anceatry  and  Re- 
lationahip  of  the  several  Versions  and  Comparative  Tables 
(London,  1907). 


BiBiJoaRAPRT:  Besides  the  treatises  on  the  histoiy  of  tibt 
English  Bible  given  in  ii.  141  of  this  work,  ooosolt:  R. 
DemauB.  WiUiam  Tyndale,  2d  ed.,  Londoo,  1880;  John 
Fox,  Acts  and  Monuments,  ed.  Q.  Townsend,  vols.  L-r. 
IMSsim,  London,  1843-40  (consrlt  Index);  C.  Woidi- 
worth,  Ecdesiaetical  Bioyrapky,  L  487  8<iq.,  T<oindoo.  1810; 
J.  Stiype,  Eeelesiastical  Memorials,  i.  2,  pp.  363-307, 
London,  1822;  J.  Stoughton,  The  Pen,  the  Pahn,  and  As 
Ptdpit,  London,  1858;  H.  Moriey,  Englieh  Writers,  p|K 
220-229,  London,  1864;  W.  H.  D.  Adams,  Oreal  BnaKA 
Churchmen,  London.  1879;  F.  L.  Clarke,  The  Life  of  W. 
Tyndale,  London,  1883;  C.  E.  Heisch,  Wittiam  TyndOs, 
London,  1884;  Q.  B.  Smith,  W.  Tyndale  and  his  Tnauto' 
Hon  of  the  English  Bible,  London,  1896;  C.  lyier,  TheStom 
of  William  Tyndale,  London,  1898;  I.  M.  Price,  The  An- 
cestry of  our  English  Bible,  ohap.  xxL,  Philadelphia,  1907; 
DNB,  IviL  424-430. 


TTNGySTBPHBNHIGGINSON:   Protestant 
copal;  b.  at  Newburyport,  Biass.,  liar.  1,  1800;  d. 
at  Irvington  on  the  Hudson  Sept.  4,  1885.    He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  Oonbridge,  Mass., 
1817;  was  m  business,  1817-19;  studied  thedogy, 
1819-21;  was  rector  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  1821- 
1823;  in  Queen  Anne  Parish,  Prince  George's  Ooan- 
ty,  Md.,  1823-29;  of  St.  Paul's,  Philadelphia,  1829- 
1833;  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  in  the  same 
city,  1833-45;    of  St.  George's,  New  York  Otj, 
1845-78,  when  he  retired  as  pastcH:  emeritus.    He 
was  for  years  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Low-chureh 
party  in  his  denomination,  and  was  famous  for  elo- 
quence and  Christian  seaL  He  was  prominent  in  the 
organization  of  the  American  Church  Missiooaiy 
Society  and  the  Evangelical  Education  Society,  and 
was  a  ready  and  polished  platform-speaker,  much 
in  demand.   He  edited  for  several  years  The  Episeth 
pal  Recorder  and  The  ProiesUml  Churchman,  and 
was  the  author  of  Lectures  on  the  Law  and  the  Oospd 
(Philadelphia,  1832);  Memoir  of  Rev.  G.  T.  BedM 
(1835) ;  Recollections  of  England  (New  York,  1847); 
A  Lamb  from  the  Flock  (1852);   Christian  TiOei,  a 
Series  of  Practical  Meditations  (1853);   FeOouMp 
unih  Christ  (1854);   The  Rich  Kinsman,  or  the  Hia- 
tory  of  Ruth  (1855);  Memoir  of  Rev.  E,  P.  J.  Mes- 
senger (1857);    The  Captive  Orphan,  Esther,  Quem 
of  Persia  (1859) ;  Forty  Years'  Experience  in  Sundojf 
Schools  (1860) ;  The  Prayer-Book  illustrated  by  Scrip' 
ture  (8  vols.,  1865-67);    The  Child  of  Prayer:  a 
Father's  MemarialofD.A.Tyng(lS66);  The  Reward 
of  Meekness  (1867);  The  Feast  Enjoyed  (186S);  Tkt 
Spencers  (1S70);  The  Qffke  and  Duty  of  a  Ckruiim 
Pastor  (1874) ;  and  several  volumes  of  sermons. 

Bibuooraprt:  C.  R.  T^ng,  Record  of  the  lAfe  amd  Woik  el 
Stephen  H.  Tyng,  and  History  of  St,  Qeory^s  ChmnK  N,  7n 
to  the  Close  of  his  Rectorship,  New  York.  1890. 

TYRE.    See  Phenicia,  Phsnicianb,  L,  {{  2-3. 

TYRRELL,  tir'el,  GEORGE  HENRT:  En^idi 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Dublin  Feb.  6,  1861;  d.  in 
London  July  15,  1909.  He  matriculated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  1878,  but  in  the  following  year 
left  the  Anglican  Church  for  the  Roman  Gatholie, 
and  in  1880  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  then 
studied  philosophy  at  Stonyhurst  (1882-85)  and  the- 
ology at  St.  Beuno's,  Wales  (1888-92),  and  speed- 
ily became  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  Roman  Cath- 
olic writers  in  England.  From  an  ultramontane  and 
scholastic  position  he  gradually  advanced  to  an  at- 
titude of  distinct  Modernism  (q.  v.) ;  but  though  ad- 
monished for  his  views  on  hell  in  1900,  he  did  not 
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come  into  aerious  conflict  with  his  communion  until 
1906,  when  in  his  MtuJir-Abuaed  Letter  (generally 
flapposed  to  be  to  the  late  St.  George  Mivart)  he 
denied  that  Roman  Catholic  theology  is  perfect 
and  inerrant,  and  held  that  the  visible  Church  is  but 
t  mutable  organism  subject  to  development  and 
modification,  he  incurred  the  extreme  displeasure  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities.    He  had  sought  re- 
lease from  his  obligations  as  a  religious  on  the 
eondemnatiion  of  the  works  of  Loisy  in  1904,  and 
now,  on  his  refusal  to  retract  the  above  teachings,  he 
ma  expelled  from  the  Jesuit  order  in  Feb.,  1906.   He 
ms  abo  forbidden  to  officiate  in  the  archdiocese  of 
Westminster,  and  declined  the  proffered  right  to  ex- 
ecise  priestly  functions  in  the  archdiocese  of  Mech- 
dn  on  condition  that  he  submit  any  future  writings 
to  the  censor.     When,  finally,  he  sharply  criticized 
the  encyclical  Pascendi  in  1907,  he  incurred  the 
minor  excommunication.  Theologically  he  described 
himself  as  a  "  Hberal  Roman  Catholic."     His  works, 
some  of  which  have  gone  through  repeated  editions 
and  been  translated  into  German  and  French,  are 
asfoUowB:  Nova  et  Vetera  (London,  1897);   Hard 
Sa^  (1896);  External  IMigum  (1899)  ;  Faith  of 
OnUmms  (2  vols.,  1901);  Lex  Orandi  (1903);  Lex 
CndenM  (1906);    OQ  and  Wine  (1907);    Through 
Sofia  and  Chan^)di8  (1907);  A  MuchrAbuaed  Letter 
(1907);  MedievoHam  (1908);  and  Christianity  at  the 
Cm  Roads  (1W&). 

TZSCHnUIER,  tshir^ner,  HBINRICH  GOTT- 
UEB:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Mittweida  (10  m. 
nne.  of  Chemnitx),  Saxony,  Nov.  14,  1778;  d.  at 
Ldpeic  Feb.  17,  1828.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Uniyersity  of  Leipsic  (1796-99),  and  in  1800  became 
privBt-dooent  at  Wittenbeig,  where  he  was  soon 
appointed  adjunct  of  the  philosophical  faculty. 
Before  long,  however,  the  death  of  his  father  led  him 
to  exchange  his  academic  position  for  that  of  deacon 
of  his  native  town,  where  he  f oimd  leisiu^,  despite 
his  parochial  duties,  for  writing,  Leben  und  Ende 
merhowrdiger  Selbstmdrder  (Weissenfels,  1805); 
Vtber  den  moralischen  IndiffererUismus  (Leipsic, 
1805),  and  b^an  a  Gesckichte  der  Apologetik  (1805). 
Largely  because  of  the  latter  work,  he  was  recalled 
to  Wittenberg  in  1805  as  professor  of  theology,  thus 
having  occasion  to  prepare  his  De  dignitate  hominis 
per  rdigionem  ChHsHanam  adaerta  et  dedaraia  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1805)  and  De  virtxdum  et  vitiorum  inter  se 
(ognatione  (1805),  the  latter  touching  upon  a  theme 
more  fully  developed  in  his  Ueber  die  Verwandtschaft 
da-  Tvgenden  und  Laster  (Leipsic,  1809).  In  his  De 
writ  pubUcis  ab  ecdesia  vetere  studiose  cidtis  (Wit- 
tenberg, 1808),  moreover,  he  issued  a  prelude  to 
his  intended  history  of  Christian  worship,  which  his 
ftcademic  duties  forced  him  to  relinquish.  He  lec- 
tured on  natural  theology,  dogmatics,  and  homi- 
letics,  as  well  as  on  church  history  after  1806. 

In  1809  Tzschimer  was  called  to  Leipsic  as  fourth 
professor  of  theology.  His  ability  as  a  church  his- 
torian was  evinced  by  his  preparation  of  the  ninth 
Aod  tenth  volumes  of  J.  M.  Schrockh's  great  Christ- 
iidie  Kirchengeschichie  seit  der  Reformation  (Leipsic, 
1810-12);  while  as  a  dogmatic  and  homiletic  scholar 
Ik  wrote  Beurteilende  DarateUung  der  dogmatiachen 
Sffileme,  toelehe  in  der  proteatantiachen  Kirche  gefun- 
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den  werden  (in  MemorabUien,  i.,  1810-11),  and  Briefe 
veranlaaat  durch  Reinhards  Oestdndnisse  (1811),  in 
which  he  sought  to  prove  that  the  only  middle  way 
between  rationalism  and  supematuralism  was  an 
ethical  and  critical  rationalism  which  held  the  ra- 
tional concept  of  morality  to  be  the  supreme  prin- 
ciple of  Christianity,  and  criticized  the  Scriptures  on 
the  basis  of  this  concept,  retaining  all  connected 
with  moral  requirements,  and  rejecting  all  tempo- 
ral elements  derived  from  the  later  Jewish  theology. 
In  1813  Tzschimer  was  for  a  short  time  chaplain 
in  the  Saxon  army,  after  which  he  wrote  (7e&er  den 
Krieg,  ein  philoaophiacher  Versuch  (1815) .  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1814  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Thom- 
askirche,  Leipsic,  and  shortly  afterward  was  made 
pastor  of  the  same  church  and  superintendent  of 
the  diocese  of  Leipsic  (1815).  In  1818  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  second  professor  and  canon  of  Meissen. 
Meanwhile  the  conditions  of  his  coimtry  and  his 
church  had  changed,  and  he  was  now  obliged  to 
combat  not  only  unbelief  and  indifference,  but  the 
recrudescence  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  Roman 
Catholic  tendencies  arising  within  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  especially  Pietism.  While  he  planned 
a  work  on  Der  Fall  des  Heidentums,  his  interest  in 
contemporary  history  led  him  to  write  Die  Saehe 
der  Griechen  die  Sache  Europas  (1821).  But  the 
aims  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  hierarchy  engaged  his 
special  attention,  and  he  defended  the  Protestant 
cause  in  ProtestanOamus  und  Katholiciamus  aus  dem 
Standpunkte  der  Politik  betradUet  (1822);  Die  RUch- 
kehr  katholiacher  Chriaten  im  Groaaherzogtum  Baden 
sum  evangeliachen  Chriatentume  (1823) ;  Die  Gefahr 
einer  deuiachen  Revolution  (1823);  and  Zwei  Briefe 
durch  die  jUngat  zu  Dreaden  erachienene  Schfift:  Die 
reine  katholiache  Lehre,  veranlaaat  (1826).  He  also 
wrote  four  treatises  on  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
marriage,  urging  a  revision  of  marriage  law,  but  re- 
jecting civil  marriage;  while  in  his  Gutachten  Hber 
die  Annahme  der  Preuaaiachen  Agende  (1824)  he  ad- 
vised the  rejection  of  this  unsatisfactory  liturgy,  un- 
less its  adoption  was  expressly  recommended,  at 
the  same  time  urging  a  thorough  reform  of  public 
worship.  Besides  two  collections  of  sermons  (1812- 
1816),  Tzschimer  wrote  Greed  et  Romani  acriptores 
cur  rerum  Chriatianarum  raro  meminerint  (1824-25) ; 
De  perpetua  inter  Catholicam  et  Evangdicam  Ecde- 
aiam  diaaentione  (1824) ;  De  caueia  impedita  in  Franr' 
cogaUia  aacrorum  publicorum  emendationia  (1827); 
and  De  religionia  Christiana  per  philoaophiam 
GroBcam  propagaiione  (1827).  After  his  death  a 
number  of  his  writings  were  edited  by  his  friends: 
a  selection  of  his  sermons  from  1817  to  1828 
(3  vols.,  Leip)sic,  1828);  the  first  part  of  the 
uncompleted  Fall  dea  Heidentuma  (1829);  the  Vor- 
leaungen  uber  die  chriatliche  Glavbenatehre  (1829); 
the  academic  programs  imder  the  title  Tzachimeri 
opuacula  academica  (1829) ;  and  the  unfinished  Briefe 
einea  Deuiachen  an  die  H  err  en  Chateaubriand,  de  la 
Mennaia  und  Montloaier  vber  Gegenatdnde  der  Rdigion 
und  Politik  (1828).  (P.  M.  TzscHiRNERt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  O.  Tzachimert  Skizze  aeinea  Lebena,  Leip- 
sic, 1828;  J.  D.  Goldhom,  MittheUungen  aus  .  .  ,  H.  O, 
Tzachimera  .  .  .  Amta-  und  Ltbenajahrent  ib.  1828;  K.  H. 
L.  Pdlitz.  H.  G.  Ttachimer.  Abriaa  aeinea  Lebena  vnd 
Wirkena,  ib.  1828;  J.  A.  H.  Tittmann,  Mamoria  H,  (?. 
Tzachimer,  ib.  1828;  ADB,  tttit.  62  aqq. 
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UBBONITES,  nb'-bo-naitz:  A  term  applied  to  a 
party  of  Anabaptists  in  a  certain  phase  of  their  de- 
velopment. Ubbo  Philipps  (Ubbe  or  Obbe  Philip- 
zoon),  b.  at  Leeuwarden  (70  m.  n.  e.  of  Amsterdam) 
near  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centmy,  had 
become  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  some  time  before 
Melchior  Hoffmann  (q.v.)  began  his  propagandism 
in  the  Netherlands  (1529).  With  multitudes  of 
others  he  was  persuaded  that  Hoffmann  was  a  di- 
vinely inspired  prophet  (c.  1531),  and  was  ready  to 
follow  him  blindly  in  his  exposition  of  the  Old-Tes- 
tament prophets  and  the  Apocalypse  and  to  expect 
speedy  deliverance  from  the  trials  and  persecutions 
that  were  being  inflicted  by  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants on  true  believers.  His  faith  in  Hoffmann  was 
considerably  shaken  by  his  failure  to  go  forth  from 
his  Strasburg  prison  in  1533,  as  he  predicted  he 
would,  at  the  head  of  144,000  enthusiastic  believers 
who  would  set  up  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  and 
by  his  failure  to  keep  his  vow  to  live  on  bread  and 
water  imtU  his  liberation.  When  Jan  Mathys, 
weary  of  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  Hoffmann's 
promises,  proclaimed  himself  the  Elias  that  should 
usher  in  the  messianic  kingdom  and  ordered  the  re- 
sumption of  baptism  which  Hoffmann  had  suspend- 
ed for  two  years,  Ubbo,  who,  with  many  others,  had 
been  awaiting  Hoffmann's  orders,  received  baptism. 
With  his  brother  Dirk  and  Jan  David  Joris  (q.v.), 
he  soon  came  to  distrust  Mathys  with  his  sangui- 
nary program  and  urged  the  infatuated  people  to 
desist  from  their  plan  of  setting  up  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  by  violence  in  Munster.  In  this  he  had  the 
cooF>eration  of  Menno  Simons  (q.v.),  who  did  not 
definitely  become  an  Anabaptist  until  1536.  When 
Ubbo,  Dirk,  and  others,  after  the  fall  of  MUnster 
(1535),  saw  multitudes  that  had  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Hoffmann  and  Mathys  disillusioned  and 
anxious  to  follow  wise  Evangelical  counsel,  they 
persuaded  Menno  to  assume  the  leadership,  and 
Ubbo  ordained  him,  his  brother  Dirk,  and  David 
Joris,  who  had  not  yet  manifested  his  pantheistic 
tendencies.  During  the  short  period  from  1534  to 
1536  the  quiet,  non-resisting  Anabaptists  that  re- 
pudiated Mathys  and  the  Munster  kingdom  might 
properly  be  called  Ubbonites.  After  Menno's  lead- 
ership became  established,  the  name  Mennonites 
(q.v.)  is  more  applicable  to  the  same  people.  Ubbo 
afterward  deeply  regretted  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  organization  of  the  Mennonite  movement.  When 
Menno  came  into  recognized  leadership,  his  intol- 
erance of  opposition  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline, his  violent  denunciation  of  other  Christian 
parties,  and  the  strife  that  occurred  among  the 
churches  of  the  connection  proved  distasteful  to 
Ubbo,  and  he  felt  constrained  to  sever  his  relations 
with  the  Mennonites.  Shortly  before  his  death 
(1568)  he  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  his  life 
among  the  Anabaptists  and  of  the  circumstances 
that  led  him  to  break  with  the  party.  Whether  he 
united  with  the  Reformed  when  he  left  the  Men- 
nonites does  not  clearly  appear  from  his  narrative. 


His  Bekeninisa  und  Aussage  is  published  in  full  In 

J.  C.  Jehring's  Qrundliche  Historie  von  denen  Beg9- 

benheiterif  Streitigkeiten  und  Trennungen^  so  unterden 

Tauffgesinnetenj    oder     Mennonisten     von      ihren 

Ursprung  an  bis  aufs  Jahr  1615  vorgegangen  (Jena, 

1720;    contains   lists   of  the  writings  of  Dirk  and 

Ubbo  Philipps).  A.  H.  Newman. 

Bibuography:  H.  C.  Beigmann,  De  Ubbane  PhUippi  d 
UbboniHs,  Ro6took«  1733;  A.  H.  Newman,  Hut.  o/Amti- 
Pedobaptiam,  pp.  301,  304  sqq.,  Philadelphia,  1897. 

UBERTINO,  u''bar-ti'n5,  OF  CASALE:  Italian 
Franciscan;  b.  at  Casale-Monferrato  (32  m.  w.  of 
Turin)  1259;  d.  about  1350.  He  entered  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  in  1273,  and  taught  at  various  places  in 
Italy,  later  in  Paris  (1289-98).  After  1298  he  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  propagating  the  views  of 
Pierre  Olivi,  whose  pupil  he  had  been  in  the  house 
of  Santa  Croce.  After  the  death  of  Olivi  Ubertino 
was  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  "  spirituals," 
the  strict  party  among  the  Franciscans  which  in- 
sisted upon  the  rigid  rule  of  poverty  (see  Oun, 
Pierre).  On  Oct.  1,  1317,  he  received  permissioQ 
from  John  XXII.  to  enter  the  Benedictine  monas- 
tery of  Gembloux,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
availed  himself  of  this  permission,  as  he  was  cer- 
tainly living  at  Avignon  during  1320-25.  In  1325 
he  fled  from  Avignon  to  escape  arrest  in  connection 
with  the  condemnation  of  the  works  of  Olivi,  and 
later  he  is  said  to  have  joined  the  Carthusians. 
Besides  some  minor  works  (in  ALKG,  iii.)  and 
a  defense  of  Olivi  (ALKO,  ii.  377  sqq.)  he  wrote 
Arbor  vita  crudfixa  (Venice,  1485),  a  defense 
of  Olivias  doctrine  in  the  style  of  the  mysti- 
cism of  Bod  a  Ventura  and  the  apocal3rptics  of 
Joachim  of  Fiore.  See  Francis,  Saint,  of  Assiai, 
III.,  §§  4-5. 

Bibuooraphy:  J.  C.  Huok,  Ubertin  von  Ccuale  ttnd  deuen 
Ideenkreis,  Freiburg,  1903;  J.  J.  I.  von  DdUinger,  Sektair 
geachichte  des  MiUdaUera,  ii.  508-526*  Munich,  1890; 
Ehrle.  in  ALKO,  u.  377-116.  iii.  48  sqq.;  KL,  xn.  168- 
172;  F.  X.  KrauB.  DarUe,  pp.  479.  738  sqq..  Berlin.  1897. 

UBIQUITY. 

Preliminary  History  (§1). 

Luther's  Doctrine  ($  2). 

The  Reformed  Doctrines;  Brens  (§3). 

Chemnits  ($  4). 

Formula  of  Ck>ncord  (§5). 

The  Two  Schools  (§  6). 

Ubiquity  is  the  term  applied  to  the  non-spatial 
('*  repletive  ")  omnipresence  of  the  body  of  Christ 
set  forth  by  Luther  in  the  eucharistic  controversy. 
All  statements  of  the  Eastern  Church  which  appar- 
ently involve  the  question  of  ubiquity  from  Origen 
to  John  of  Damascus  affirm,  on  the  unity  of  the 
natures,  the  logical,  not  the  real,  trans- 
I.  Pre-     fer  of  the  qualities  of  one  nature  to  the 
liminary    other,  thus  teaching  an  "  exchange, '^ 
History,     or  "  community,''  of  names,  not  an 
exchange    of   attributes.      Augustine, 
with  his  local  concept  of  the  "  right  hand  of  God  " 
as  contrasted  with  the  non-local  view  of  John  of 
Damascus,  gained  favor  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  later 
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irith  the  Reformed  and  with  Melanchthon.  He  no- 
where clearly  expresses  the  realistic  concept  of  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  but  confines  the 
omnipresence  to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ. 
Scholasticism  gained  increasing  interest  in  the 
question  of  omnipresence  in  proportion  as  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence  gained  the  recognition  of 
the  Church  and  obtained  its  theory  in  the  dogma 
of  Transubstantiation  (q.v.).  Here  Augustine  re- 
mained the  prime  authority,  and  Hugo  of  St.  Vic- 
tor (q.v.)  held  that  "  Christ  is  humanly  in  heaven, 
divinely  everywhere."  Peter  Lombard  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  (qq.v.)  followed  John  of  Damascus  (q.v.), 
in  distinguishing  between  Christ  as  totu8  and  totum, 
Christ  being  omnipresent  in  the  former  case  in 
virtue  of  the  unity  of  his  person,  but  not  in  the  lat- 
ter as  conception  of  both  natures.  Thus  the  omni- 
presence of  the  body  was  rejected.  According  to 
the  anhypostasis  of  Leontius  (q.v.)  the  Logos  is 
essentially  the  person  of  Christ;  deity  follows  hu- 
manity everywhere,  but  not  vice  versa.  Radbertus 
(q.v.)  taught  that  in  each  case  the  body  was  created 
anew  from  the  bread  by  a  special  miracle.  Amo  of 
Reichersbeig  (q.v.)  taught  "  a  special  power  of 
Christ  of  being  bodily  present  wherever  he  wished," 
not  exercised  until  after  death;  and  in  like  manner 
Peter  Lombard  taught  the  presence  in  one  place 
ol  the  exalted  body  of  Christ,  omnipresence  of  his 
divinity,  and  multipresence  of  his  sacramental  body. 
This  remained,  in  all  essentials,  the  teaching  of 
scholasticism.  The  difficult  problem  now  arose  of  ex- 
plaining how  the  circumscribed  celestial  body  of 
Christ,  with  its  attributes  of  quantity  and  dimen- 
sion, could  replace  the  bread  in  the  host.  Albert  the 
Great  (see  Albertus  Magnus),  distinguishing  be- 
tween a  natin^  and  a  spiritual  body,  held  that  "the 
glorious  body  "  of  Christ  was  present  in  the  host  "  in 
the  fashion  of  the  spiritual  body."  This,  however, 
c(Hnbined  with  the  subintration  theory  (see  Tran- 
substantiation, II.,  §  4),  rendered  uncertain  not 
only  the  spatiality  but  also  the  actuality  of  the  body 
of  Christ  in  the  host.  Bonaventura  (q.v.)  and  Thom- 
as Aquinas  accordingly  sought  to  prove  "  the  dimen- 
sive  quantity  of  Christ's  body  "  in  the  host,  and  to 
unite  their  teaching  with  the  theory  later  taught 
by  William  of  Occam  (q.v.)  as  "  definitive  exist- 
ence," namely,  "  whenever  anything  is  in  place  so 
that  the  whole  is  in  the  whole  and  in  any  part  what- 
soever." The  theory  of  Bonaventura  and  Thomas 
Aquinas,  however,  was  self-contradictory  in  that 
the  portion  present  in  the  host  was  conceived  as  at 
once  quantitative  and  non-quantitative.  Occam  re- 
solved this  realistic  doctrine  of  space  and  quantity 
critically.  To  him  quantity  was  something  sub- 
stantial involving  "  circumscribed  existence."  *'  De- 
finitive existence  "  (ut  sup.)  pertains  only  to  non- 
quantitative  things.  The  body  of  Christ  in  the  host 
must,  therefore,  be  conceived  as  non-quantitative, 
thus  returning  to  the  original  position  of  scholasti- 
cism, except  that  the  theory  of  subintration  was 
replaced  by  a  sort  of  condensation  hypothesis, 
whereby,  through  divine  omnipotence,  a  substance 
might  be  reduced  to  the  mathematical  non-exten- 
sibility of  a  point.  But  Occam  proceeded  still  fur- 
ther, dialectically  postulating,  at  least,  the  possi- 
bility of  the  "  repletive  existence  "  (and  thus  of  the 


ubiquity)  of  the  body  of  Christ.  He  accordingly 
taught,  (1)  the  actual  "  repletive  existence "  of 
God;  (2)  the  local  presence  of  the  body  of  (Christ 
in  heaven;  (3)  the  non-quantitative,  definitive 
presence  in  many  places  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the 
host;  and  (4)  the  possibility  of  the  ubiquity  of  this 
body  in  the  universe. 

On  this  dialectic  straining  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ  Luther  based  his 
doctrine.  Luther's  original  eucharistic  theory  was 
based  entirely  on  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
opus  operatum.  The  essential  part  of 
2.  Luther's  the  Eucharist  was  held  to  be  the  word. 
Doctrine,  faith  being  the  right  disposition.  Lu- 
ther affirmed  his  belief  in  the  real 
presence  and  transubstantiation  in  1519,  but  within 
a  year  he  had  replaced  the  latter  by  the  teaching 
of  the  consubstantiation  (of  Occam),  postulating, 
without  any  attempt  at  explanation,  the  substan- 
tial coexistence  of  the  bread  and  the  body  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist.  When,  however,  Johann  Carl- 
stadt  and  Zwingli  denied  the  real  presence,  Luther 
proceeded  further  than  Occam;  and  in  Wider  die 
himmlischen  Propheten  von  den  BUdem  und  Sdkror 
mentenf  in  reply  to  Carlstadt,  he  set  forth  the  initial 
statement  of  the  synecdochical  theory  of  the  real 
presence,  and  the  first  intimations  of  the  doctrine 
of  ubiquity.  Luther  maintained  that  the  "  this  " 
of  the  words  of  institution  implied  the  presence  of 
the  body  already  in  the  unbroken  bread.  When 
Christ  says,  "  This  is  my  body,"  he  takes  the 
"  whole  "  (bread  and  body)  "  for  the  part  "  (body); 
this  is  the  synecdoche  of  Luther,  later  modified  by 
Melanchthon.  Luther  introduced  his  teaching  on 
ubiquity  in  his  Sermon  vom  Sakrament  des  Leibea 
(Wittenberg,  1526),  and  developed  it  in  his  polemics 
against  Zwingli  and  (Ecolampadius.  Dass  diese 
Worte  (das  ist  mein  Leib)  nochfeststehen  (1527),  and 
Bekenntnis  vom  Abendmahl  (1528).  Maintaining 
the  real  presence  as  an  immutable  article  of  faith 
established  by  the  Scriptures,  Luther  sought  with 
equal  zeal  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  true  real- 
ity of  the  body  as  well  as  to  dispel  all  gross  notions. 
He  teaches  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  exceptional 
and  supernatural,  different  from  ordinary  human 
flesh  and  blood;  that  his  flesh  is  bom  of  the  spirit, 
of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  fit  for  spiritual  food;  and 
that  the  attributes  of  magnitude  and  extension  do 
not  apply  to  his  body.  Two  deductions  were  then 
drawn:  all  things  being  present  and  permeable  to 
Christ,  he  can  enter  and  pass  through  them,  being 
as  energy  without  matter  (as  proved  by  the  sealed 
tomb  and  the  closed  door) ;  and  the  entire  body  of 
Christ  may  be  in  the  smallest  atom,  though  not  cir- 
cumscribed by  it.  This  mode  of  "  definitive  exist- 
ence "  explains,  however,  only  how  it  is  possible 
for  a  corporeal  being  to  be  present  in  material  sub- 
stances without  changing  itself  or  them.  For  an 
answer  to  the  further  problem,  how  the  body  of 
Christ  can  be  present  simultaneously  in  heaven  and 
in  the  host  in  coimtless  celebrations  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  recourse  becomes  necessary  to  the  omni- 
potence of  God,  and  Luther  returns  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  presence  in  an  indefinite  number  of 
localities  according  to  his  will  (Amo)  taught  by 
scholasticism.    He  continually  emphasizes  the  ne- 
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oessity  of  the  belief  that  with  God  all  things  are 
poedble,  and  that,  theref ore,  the  heavenly  body  of 
Christ  b  miraculously  present  in  the  host.  Sudi  is 
wrought  by  the  creative  word  and  the  command  of 
God.  Although  satisfied  that  "  definitive  exist- 
ence "  and  presence  in  as  many  places  as  Christ 
willed  to  be  were  sufficient  to  faith  in  view  of  the 
omnipotence  of  God,  he  brought  still  higher  argu- 
ments to  bear  against  his  opponents,  developing 
the  one  into  "  repletive  existence/'  and  the  other 
into  omnipresence.  This  was  done  by  the  symbolic 
interpretation  of  the  **  right  hand  of  God  ''  and  by 
the  logical  consequences  of  the  Communicalio  idUh- 
nuUum,  Definitive  existence  and  multipresence  per- 
tain, through  divine  omnipotence,  also  to  angels 
and  demons.  The  body  of  Christ,  however,  pos- 
sesses a  far  higher  supernatural  character,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  at  once  God  and  man.  Luther  then 
affirmed  that "  the  right  hand  of  God  "  everywhere 
followed  the  divine  omnipotence,  and  he  deduced 
that  Christ's  body  was  at  the  same  time  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  and  in  the  Eucharist  by  his  syllogism: 
The  body  of  Christ  is  at  the  right  huid  of  God;  the 
right  luoid  of  God  is  everywhere;  therefore  the 
body  of  Christ  is  in  the  bread.  The  same  conclu- 
sion he  reaches  also  by  his  Christology,  as  is  fully 
set  forth  in  his  larger  BekenntnU.  Accordingly, 
the  two  natures  of  Christ  in  one  person  demand  the 
participation  of  the  exalted  humanity  of  Christ  in 
the  omnipresence  of  Grod.  Luther  now  sought  to 
complete  his  demonstration  of  ubiquity  by  develop- 
ing the  communicaHo  idiomatum  from  the  premise 
of  personal  union.  That  the  real  presence  in  the 
host  naturally  follows  repletive  existence  is  self- 
evident,  but  proved  too  much;  for  it  imperiled  the 
unique  sacramental  presence,  making  it  superflu- 
ous. To  avert  this  Luther  asserted  that  the  sac- 
ramental, distinct  from  the  ubiquitous,  presence  was 
such  only  by  the  word  of  God,  whereby  he  binds 
himself  to  the  bread  for  the  reception  of  the  com- 
municant. This  was  a  recourse  to  a  particular  act 
of  the  divine  will  or  a  retreat  to  a  multiple  presence 
subject  to  Christ's  will.  Luther's  doctrine  of  ubiq- 
uity remains  important  only  for  Christology.  There 
are,  then,  according  to  Luther,  three  demonstrable 
ways  in  which  the  humanity  of  Christ  may  any- 
where be  present:  "  circumscriptive  or  local  exist- 
ence," as  it  was  on  earth;  '*  definitive  existence," 
as  it  was  during  the  resurrection  through  the  sealed 
tombstone,  and  afterward  through  the  closed  door, 
and  as  it  is  also  in  the  host;  and  "  repletive  exist- 
ence," as  the  hmnanity  is,  in  virtue  of  its  personal 
union  with  God  and  exaltation  to  his  right  hand, 
everywhere  and  nowhere,  also  in  the  communion 
substances,  yet  in  itself  inapprehensible  and  inac- 
tive (wirkungalos) .  Luther  did  not  restrict  the 
body  of  Christ  or  the  omnipotence  of  God  to  these 
three  modes  of  being,  but  merely  emphasized  the 
ways  human  thought  can  and  must  establish  the 
doctrine  in  accordance  with  faith  and  the  Bible. 
Though  transcending  reason,  if  not  contrary  to  it, 
yet  here  is  primarily  a  matter  of  faith  in  the  mira- 
cles of  God  in  nature  and  grace. 

Zwingli,  on  the  grounds  of  humanistic  and  ra- 
tionalistic criticism,  denied  ubiquity  and  the  real 
presence,  and  opposed  the  ctrnimunicoHo  idiamatwn 


with  the  disparity  of  the  mode  of  existence  of  the 
two  nature6,maintain  ing  the  presence  of  Christ  to 

be  dreumsoriptive  and  local  in  heaven. 

3.  The     Calvin  advanced  to  the  doctrine  that 

Reformed  the  predicates  of  redemptive  activify 

Doctrines;  apply  also  really  to  the  human  nature 

Brenz.      of  Christ,  but  re^ed  from  the  doctrine 

of  ubiquity.  He  held  that  the  redemp- 
tive powers  of  the  passion  and  resurrecticm  oC  CSuist 
are  really  imparted  through  the  symbols  oC  bresd 
and  wine.  The  believer  receives,  not  the  substance, 
but "  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ "  (I  Cor. 
X.  16),  mediated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Melanchthoo 
at  first  adhered  to  Luther's  concept  oC  the  real 
presence,  but  always  remained  skeptical  regarding 
the  doctrine  of  ubiquity.  The  real  presence  he  de- 
sired to  see  established  on  mandatoiy,  not  magical, 
grounds.  His  loyalty  to  the  doctrine  is  shown  by 
his  stanch  defense  at  the  liarbiurg  Conference  (1529), 
as  well  as  in  art.  10  of  the  Augsburg  GonfesBion 
(1530-31).  But  after  his  dialogue  with  (Ecolampa- 
dius  he  inclined  more  and  more  to  restrict  this  pre»- 
enoe  to  Christ  as  God.  As  early  as  1535,  in  a  letter 
to  Johann  Brens,  he  adopted  the  figurative  exegeeis 
of  the  "  is  "  in  the  words  of  institution,  and  he 
finally  came  absolutely  to  deny  the  doctrine  of 
ubiquity,  coming  to  prefer  the  "  communion  of  the 
body  of  (}hrist "  as  tiie  membership  oC  the  faithful 
in  the  body  of  Chnst,  later  emphasised  by  Calvin. 
His  increasing  hostility  to  ubiquity  led  to  the  local 
view  of  "  the  right  hand  of  Ckxl  ";  and  the  eucha- 
ristic  presence  of  durist  was  to  him  his  '*  power  in 
the  b^eving."  Melanchthon  thus  stood  much 
closer  to  Calvin  than  to  Luther.  However  favoc^ 
able  the  prospects  for  Protestantism,  th^  were 
definitely  destroyed  by  the  Stuttgart  Sjmod  (q.v.) 
in  1559,  when  the  confession  drawn  up  by  Brens,  and 
adopted,  fastened  the  tenet  of  ubiquity  as  a  sym- 
bol upon  the  church  in  WCkrttemb^.  The  result 
was  that  in  the  bitter  polemics  with  Heinrich  Bul- 
linger  and  Pietro  Martire  Vermigli  (qq.v.),  Bwdm 
in  a  series  of  writings  erected  on  the  basis  of  Lu- 
ther's argmnents  an  imposing  Chiistological  system. 
In  his  D6  majestaU  Domini  nostri  (1562)  he  re- 
afl&rms  the  two  natures  in  one  person  upon  the 
broader  basis  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  ol  God, 
and  consequently  the  deification  of  the  Son  of  man. 
This  afiForded  a  double  point  of  departure  for  the 
demonstration  of  ubiquity:  "  the  personal  imion," 
and  the  "  deification."  The  first,  which  is  indis- 
soluble and  effected  by  divine  omnipotence,  does 
not  involve  a  mutation  of  humanity  into  deity  nor 
a  duplication  of  persons;  it  is  the  immediate  ground 
of  the  communicaHo  idiomatum,  which  is  not  an 
interchange  of  specific  properties  in  name  only  but 
in  fact.  To  save  the  human  nature  from  total  elim- 
ination Brenz  drew  a  distinction  between  essential 
and  separable,  accidental  qualities.  Deity  bdng 
without  accidental  properties,  humanity  is  compos- 
ite with  a  constant  substance  but  with  such  acci- 
dents as  suffering,  mortality,  and  locality,  which 
may  be  discarded  and  replaced  by  hyperphysical 
qualities,  as  accidental  accessories,  however.  Brenx's 
weakness  consisted  in  reducing  local  existence  to 
an  accident  or  negligible  quantity,  when  it  was  the 
brunt  of  his  contention.    As  to  the  second 
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the  exaltation,  Brens  argues  the  "  asBumption  of 
humanity  into  deity,"  and  the  infinite  domination 
of  the  latter.    The  incarnation  is  really  deification, 
which  Uanspired  inutero;  then  was  Christ  raised  to 
the  rig^  haxid  oC  God  and  to  full  divine  majesty,  as 
Lord  of  all  creatures.    The  human  nature  is  only 
paasively  endowed  with  this  power  through  the 
grace  of  the  hypostatic  union.    There  is,  therefore, 
a  threefc^  ascension:  at  the  instant  of  the  incarna- 
tion, immediately  after  the  resurrection,  and,  final- 
ly, a  merely  spectacular  one.    In  the  state  of  exin- 
anition  Christ  Hved,  during  his  earthly  period,  a 
twofold  existence;  a  divine-human  in  heaven  dom- 
inated by  his  deity,  and  a  human-divine  on  earth, 
donunated  by  his  humanity.   The  "  repletive  exist- 
eoce,"  by  virtue  of  the  exaltation  at  the  incama- 
tioD,  is  the  real  state  also  of  his  humanity,  only 
temporarily  interrupted  or  rather  attended  by  the 
"  dicumscriptive    existence."     The    ''  inanition," 
therefore,  postulates  only  a  figurative  mode  of  exist- 
enee  of  the  man  Christ;  there  was  only  a  "  conceal- 
ment," not  a  real  *'  kenosis  of  the  function  "  of  the 
divine  properties.     Nevertheless,  deity  was,  in  an 
indefinable  manner,  involved  in  the  process  by  the 
eommwticatioidiomatum.  God,  although  impassible, 
so  appropriated  the  sufiPering  and  death  of  Christ, 
or  was  ^ected  by  the  same,  through  the  hypo- 
iMal  union,  as  though  he  himself  suffered  and 
died.   But  to  take  part  in  suffering  and  mortality 
and  be  impaasible  at  once  is  a  contradiction;  so  is 
abo  an  indissoluble  union  in  one  person  of  deity 
and  humanity,  both  dwelling  in  bliss  and  reigning 
orer  all  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  suffering, 
dying,  and  rising  again  on  earth;  or,  that  the  man 
Chnstwasatoncealiveanddead.  The c(nnmiunicaHo 
preyed  incapable  of  logical  conclusion.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  humanity  was  imperiled,  inasmuch 
as  theman  Jesus,  invisible  by  his  exaltation,  i.e.,  in- 
eamaticm,  was  only  in  loco  subject  to  his  condescen- 
Bion.  With  the  proof  of  ubiquity,  the  real  presence 
wasalso established  for  Brens.    The  Maulbronn  Con- 
ference (q.v.)  of  1564  served  to  reveal  the  weakness 
of  theChristology  of  Brenz,  yet  more  enfeebled  by 
Jakob  Andre&  (q.v.).    The  doctrine  prevailed  in 
Wuittemberg  for  the  remainder  of  the  century. 

Martin  Chemnitx  (q.v.)  sought  vainly  to  medi- 
ate between  the  Swabian  JfoUowers  of  Brenz  and  the 
PhiHppists  of  Wittenberg,  who  rejected  ubiquity 
and  the  "  scholastic  disputations  "  over  the  real 
presence.  His  teachings,  however,  re- 
4*  Chem-  mained  a  mass  of  disparate  elements 
nitz.  of  both  factions  {De  duabtu  naiurU  in 
ChristOf  1571).  Like  Melanchthon,  fol- 
lowing Aristotle's  dictum,  "  properties  do  not  pass 
oat  oC  their  subjects,"  he  held  properties  to  be 
essential,  not  accidental;  and  locality  was,  there- 
fore, an  essential,  not  accidental,  property  of  human 
nature.  The  genus  majestaHcum  (see  Chribtologt, 
^I.,  1)  thus  negated  was  by  degrees  regained, 
^l^i'ough  conceding  that  human  nature  can  appro- 
priate divine  proi>erties  only  according  to  the  finite 
human  capacity,  in  the  manner  of  a  reenf  orcement, 
yet  he  argued  that  in  Christ  this  capacity  was  so 
^^^CDiented  by  the  "  personal  union  "  that  the  hu- 
"i*^  posBosed  the  divine  attributes  not  in  sub- 
^^ftooe  but  efllcient  power.    The  himianity  was 


the  automatic  organ  dynamically  of  the  Logos;  the 
himianity  is  permeated  with  deity,  after  ti^e  anal- 
ogy of  heat  in  the  iron,  by  a  process  which  he  termed 
perich&resis.  In  the  hiuniliation,  the  Logos,  though 
never  wholly  quiescent,  retreated  to  a  "  conceal- 
ment of  function,"  and  even  to  its  *'  kenosis."  Thus, 
at  the  same  time,  a  compensation  was  rendered  for 
the  doctrine  of  inherent  ubiquity,  which  as  an  in- 
trinsic possession  of  the  humanity  was  positively 
declined,  and  then  regained  as  a  sort  of  potential 
ubiquitous  presence.  This  was  in  conflict  with  his 
other  assertion  of  the  hypostatic  union  according 
to  which  the  humanity  embracing  all  creatures  is 
ever  present  in  the  Logos.  Chemnitz  loses  himself, 
therefore,  in  distraction  between  an  a  priori  ubiq- 
uity and  an  a  posteriori  potential  multipresence, 
and  in  conflict  with  his  Aristotelian  dictum  as 
premise.  The  logical  result  of  his  theories  was  that 
the  hiunanity  of  Jesus  was  at  once  essentially  cir- 
cumscribed and  potentially  omnipresent. 

The  Formula  of  Concord  (q.v.)  presented  a  loose 
and  incongruous  combination  of  the  views  of  Luther 
and  Brens  and  those  of  Chemnitz.  Directly,  it  may 
be  said,  the  potential  ubiquitous  presence  is  taught 
by  the  admission  of  the  views  of  Chenmitz  just  men- 
tioned seriaHm,  While  the  full  possession  of  the  di- 
vine majesty  is  ascribed  to  the  hiunan- 

5.  Formula  ity,  omnipresence  is  never  mentioned 
of  Concord,  as  one  of  its  attributes,  being  assumed 

as  implied  in  omnipotence;  and  the 
"  repletive  existence  "  is  never  expressly  asserted 
of  the  humanity.  Indirectly  is  taught  the  essential 
ubiquity  of  the  body  of  CShrist,  by  the  adoption 
of  large  citations  from  Luther's  eucharistic  writings, 
not  excluding  the  statements  on  ubiquity  and  the 
"  repletive  existence,"  particularly  by  falling  back 
on  Luther's  idea  of  the  "  right  haiid  of  Ckxi  "  f or  a 
figure  of  the  divine  majesty.  Moreover,  the  realistic 
communicatio  idiomatunij  as  the  basis  of  all  Chris- 
tology,  was  so  carried  through  with  strong  empha- 
sis on  the  integrity  of  the  natures  and  their  proper- 
ties, the  non-receptivity  of  the  divine  nature  for 
human  properties,  and  the  separation  of  the  two 
states,  that  the  moderated  views  of  Brenz  as  pro- 
mulgated by  Andre&  and  the  advanced  Melanch- 
thonism  of  Chemnitz  could  both  accept  it. 

The  inconclusiveness  of  the  Formula  proved  itself 
in  the  reservation  entered  by  Chemnitz  with  his 
signature,  and  the  mutual  efforts  to  advance  the 
doctrine  of  ubiquity  to  the  front  on  the  part  of  the 

two  Swabians,  Leonhard  Hutter  (q.v.), 

6.  The  Two  who  essentially  reproduced  the  views 
Schools,     of  Brenz;  andiEgidiusHunmus(q.v.), 

who,  following  Chemnitz  (and  perhaps 
even  Luther),  maintained  an  immanent  universal 
presence  of  the  humanity  in  the  Logos,  or  a  passive 
omnipresence.  At  the  same  time,  he  advanced  be- 
yond Chenmitz  by  raising  the  '*  internal  presence," 
latent  during  Christ's  humiliation,  to  an  *'  external 
omnipresence "  through  his  exaltation,  alongside 
of  which,  however,  was  maintained  the  continuous 
spatial  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  heaven, 
thus  making  permanent  the  dualism  of  the  human 
existence  of  Christ  which  Luther  and  Brenz  had 
restricted  to  his  humiliation.  Thus  the  doctrine  of 
ubiquity  had  attained  to  recognition,  and  only  its 
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closer  definition  was  left  to  theology.  Henceforth, 
the  doctrine  was  a  factor  in  the  kenotic  controver- 
sies (see  Kenosis;  Christologt).  Like  Chemnitz 
and  Hunnius,  the  Giessen  theologians  taught,  be- 
side potential  possession,  the  "  kenosis  of  the  use  " 
of  the  divine  properties  on  the  part  of  the  human- 
ity and  the  "  immanent  presence/'  in  Christ's  hu- 
miliation, thus  reserving  the  omnipresence  of  his 
himianity  for  his  exaltation.  The  Tabingen  theo- 
logians, on  the  other  hand,  logically  maintaining 
the  communicatio  idiomcUum  even  during  the  hu- 
miliation, granted  merely  a  "  concealment  of  the 
use  "  of  the  divine  properties,  asserting  also  for  the 
himianity  in  the  state  of  humiliation  an  omnipres- 
ence merely  dissimulated.  A  "  kenosis  of  function  " 
is  conceded  only  of  the  high-priestly  functions  of 
Jesus  with  reference  to  omnipotence.  Thus,  how- 
ever, the  humanity  of  Christ  was  imperiled.  These 
two  types  continued  to  exist  side  by  side,  in  modi- 
fied forms,  for  Lutheran  theology,  with  the  former 
generally  in  the  ascendancy.  The  rise  of  Pietism 
and  rationalism  retired  Christological  speculation  to 
the  backgroimd,  and  the  Lutheran  theology  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  scant  interest  in  ubiquity. 

A.  W.  HUNZINGER. 

Bxbuoobapht:  The  subject  ia  to  be  pursued  in  the  his- 
tories of  doctrine,  such  as  Hamaok,  Dogma^  vi.  239*  vii. 
243,  202  sqq.;  F.  A.  Loofs.  Halle,  1908;  and  R.  Seebers. 
2d  ed.,  Leipslo,  1908;  in  the  works  on  the  history  of  Prot- 
estant theology,  such  as  W.  Gass,  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1854- 
1867;  and  G.  W.  Frank,  4  vols..  Leipsio.  1862-1905;  in 
the  works  on  systematic  theology,  e.g.,  C.  Hodge,  ii.  408 
■qq.,  iii.  670  sqq.,  3  vols..  New  York.  1871-72;  and  W.  G. 
T.  Shedd,  ii.  323-327,  New  York,  1889;  and  in  those  on 
Christology,  e.g.,  I.  A.  Domer,  Person  Chriatit  vol.  ii., 
Berlin,  1854,  Eng.  transl.,  vol.  iv.,  5  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1861-63.  Recourse  should  be  had  also  to  the  articles 
mentioned  in  the  text  and  the  literature  under  them,  such 
as  Christgloot;  Eucharist;  Transubstantiation; 
and  the  like;  under  Lord's  Supper  to  the  works  by  J. 
H.  A.  Ebrard,  Frankfort,  1845-46;  K.  F.  A.  Kahnis, 
Leipeic,  1851;  A.  W.  Dieokhoff,  Qdttingen,  1854;  and 
H.  Schmid,  Leipsic,  1868.  Consult  further:  F.  C.  Baur, 
Die  Lehre  von  der  DreieinigkeU  und  Meruchwerdung  GoUeat 
vol.  iii.,  Tabingen,  1843;  M.  Schneckenburger,  Zur  kirch- 
lichen  Chrigtologie,  Pforzheim,  1848;  idem,  Daratdlung  dea 
lutheriacfien  und  reformirten  Lehrbegriffa^  Stuttgart,  1855; 
H.  Heppe,  OeachichU  der  detUachen  ProteatarUen  .  .  . 
1666-^1 1  4  vols.,  Marburg,  1855-59;  A.  Schweizer,  Die 
proteatarUiachen  Cenlraldogmen  in  ihrer  Entwickelung  in 
der  reformirten  Kirche^  2  vols.,  Zurich,  1854-56;  F.  H.  R. 
Frank,  Theologie  der  Concordienformd^  4  parts,  Erlangen, 
1858-64;  O.  Plitt,  EifdeUung  in  die  Auguatana,  2  parts, 
Erlangen,  1867-68;  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  in  Journal  of  Chria- 
tian  Philoaophy,  u  (1883),  381  sqq.;  K.  O.  Odtz.  Die 
AhendmaMafrage  in  ihrer  geackichtiichen  Entwickdungt 
Leipsic.  1904;  J.  Kdetlin,  Luthera  Theologie,  2d  ed.,  2 
vols.,  Stuttgart,  1902;  T.  M.  Lindsay,  Hiat.  of  the  Refor- 
mation, pp.  4.  7,  57.  412-413,  New  York,  1907;  Schaff, 
Chriatian  Church,  vL  625-626,  628. 

UDALL  (UVEDALE),  JOHN:  Puritan;  b.  about 
1560;  d.  in  London  toward  the  end  of  1592.  He 
studied  at  Christ's  and  Trinity  Colleges,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1581;  M.A.,  1584);  was  presented  to  the 
Uving  of  Kingston-on-Thames  before  1584,  of  which 
he  was  deprived  in  1588  for  bold  and  offensive 
preaching  of  Puritan  doctrine,  and  issued  three 
volumes  of  sermons,  Amendment  of  Life,  Obedience 
to  the  Goapell,  and  Peter's  Fall  (Kingston,  1584).  A 
fourth  volume,  The  True  Remedie  against  Famine 
and  WarreSf  appeared  1586.  He  was  a  friend  of 
John  Penry  (q.v.)  and  gave  him  certain  information 
which  was  used  in  the  first  Marprelate  tract.    Inde- 


pendently he  wrote  T?ie  State  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
lande  Laide  Open  in  a  Conference  (generally  known 
as  "  The  Dialogue  ''  from  its  form)  and  A  Demon- 
stratum  of  the  Trueth  of  that  Discipline  which  Christ 
hath  Prescribed  .  .  .  for  the  Government  of  his  Church, 
both  printed  by  Penry 's  printer,  Robert  Walde- 
grave,  in  1588  (reprinted  by  Eklward  Arber,  The 
English  Scholar's  Library,  nos.  5  and  9,  London, 
1879,  1880).    He  was  suspected  of  complicity  in  the 
Marprelate  tracts  (q.v.)  and  summoned  to  London 
for  examination,  Dec,  1589;  in  July,  1590,  he  was 
brought  to  trial,  charged  with  publishing  "  a  wicked, 
scandalous,  and  seditious  libel  '*  (the  Demonstra- 
tion);   was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death, 
but  no  desire  was  manifested  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence; in  June,  1592,  on  the  intercession  of  influen- 
tial friends,  he  was  pardoned  by  Queen  Elixabeth. 
He  was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar  and  translated 
from  Latin  into  English  the  Hebrew  grammar  of 
Peter  Martinius  (Paris,  1567),  adding  exercises  and 
a    dictionary  (The  Key  of  the  Holy  Tongue,  Ley- 
den,  1593),  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  lamenta- 
tions (London,  1595). 

Bibuoorapht:  A  New  Diacovery  of  Old  Pontifical  PraeHam 
for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Prdatea  Authority  and  Hish 
archy  .  .  .  ,  London,  1643;  W.  Maakell.  Hiai.  of  the  Mat- 
Vrdate  Controveray,  London,  1845;  C.  H.  and  T.  Cooper, 
Athena  Cantabrigienaea,  iL  148-150,  London,  1861;  E. 
Aiber,  An  Introductory  Sketch  to  the  Martin  Marprdda 
Controveray,  London.  1879;  DNB,  Iviii.  4-6;  a&dtlMm- 
troductionB  to  the  reprints  named  in  the  text. 

U60LINI,  a"gO-li'nl,  BIA6I0  (BLASIUS  UGO- 
LINUS) :  Italian  Roman  Catholic  Christian  antaqua- 
rian;  flourished  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Of  his  life 
nothing  is  known,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
was  a  Jew  by  birth.  In  an  open  letter  to  C.  B. 
Michaelis  (Venice,  1748)  he  mentions  the  fact  that 
he  frequently  associated  at  Venice  with  J.  E.  I. 
Walch  (b.  1725)  and  his  brother,  C.  W.  F.  Walch 
(b.  1726),  and  likewise  requests  Michaelis  to  give 
his  greetings  to  the  Halle  professor,  Sigismund 
Baumgarten  (d.  1757). 

Ugolini's  fame  rests  upon  his  Thesaurus  antvqvUar 
turn  sacrarum,  in  thirty-four  enormous  folios  (Ven- 
ice, 1744-69).    This  contains  first  a  reprint  of  nu- 
merous treatises  on  Biblical  archeology  by  various 
authors,  and  then  a  series  of  studies  by  Ugolini 
himself:  Altare  exterius,  de  mensa  et  panibus  propotir 
tionis  (x.);  Altare  interius:  Decandelabro(jd.);  Ds 
sacerdote  castrensi  [Deut.  xx.  2  sqq.],  (xii.);  SacBT' 
dotium  Hebraicum  (xiii.) ;  De  ritibus  in  ccena  Donwd 
ex  antiquitatibus  paschalibus  iUustratis  (xvii.);  De 
phylnderiis  Hebrceorum  (xxi.) ;  Trihceresium  [Phari- 
sees, Sadducees,  and  Essenes]  (xxii.) ;  De  re  rustioa 
veterum  Hebrasorum  (xxix.);    Uxor  Hebrcea  (xxx.); 
and  De  veterum  Hebrceorum  et  reiiquarum  genHum, 
prcesertim  GroBCorum  et  Romanorum,  funere  et  prtb' 
fids  (xxxiii.).    All  these  treatises  show  a  thorou^ 
knowledge  of  Jewish  literature,  as  well  as  much 
other  learning.    A  third  portion  of  the  Thesaurus 
consists  of  the  text  and  Latin  translation  of  ancient 
Jewish  writings:  thirty-one  tractates  of  the  Toseph- 
thah  (collection  of  pronouncements  on  matters  of  the 
law),  twenty  tractates  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud, 
three  tractates  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  four  old 
Midrashim,  and  a  number  of  tractates  from  the  great 
Yad  9aza^j:ah  of  Maimonides.     (H.  L.  ^tbjlck.) 
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UHLHORN,  Oinieni,  JOHANN  GERHARD  WIL- 
lELM:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  OsnabrQck  (74  m. 
ir.8.w.  of  Hanover)  Feb.  17, 1826;  d.  at  Hanover  Dec. 
15, 1901.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Giittingen, 
irhere  he  changed  his  early  pietistic  views  for  those 
of  the  mediating  type  of  theology  and  opposition 
to  the  TQbingen  school.     He  became  lecturer  at 
Gottingen  in  1849  and  privat-docent  three  years 
later.     In  the   controversy  which  arose   in   the 
church  of  Hanover  between  the  High-church  neo- 
Lutheran  orthodoxy  represented  by  Petri  and  the 
faculty  of  Gottingen,  who  were  charged  with  desert- 
ing thdr  creed  and   tending  toward  union,  Uhl- 
bm  took  the  side  of  his  university  and  edited  the 
Gdttingen  Monaisschrtft  fur  Theologie  und  Kirche, 
Tithin  this  controversy  was  another  concerning 
IkODie  missions,  which  were  welcomed  by  the  medi- 
ating theologians,  but  bitterly  opposed  by  Petri. 
To  eounteract  the  latter's  influence,  Uhlhom  was 
caQed,  in  1855,  to  Hanover  as  assistant  preacher 
It  the  castle  church  and  assistant  in  the  consistory. 
Here  he  rose  rapidly,  becoming  second  court  chap- 
lam  in  1857,  and  first  court  chaplain  and  consis- 
toiial  oooncilor  in  1861.    With  Ids  practical  work 
in  Hanover,  however,  his  theological  and  ecclesi- 
tttical  views  underwent  a  change,  and  he  became 
mofe  inclined  to  orthodoxy  and  an  opponent  of 
uiioiL    He  thus  became  a  mediator  between  the 
clergy  and  the  faculty,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
faetois  in  easing  the  tension  between  the  two.    As 
eoort  chaplain  he  restored  the  old  forms  of  Lutheran 
vorehip  and   introduced  liturgical  vespers,  while 
tlie  caistle  church  with  its  choir  became  a  model 
for  the  liturgy.    His  affection  for  home  missions, 
avftkened  at   Gottingen,  foimd   expression  in  an 
UBoeiation  for  the  young,  and  still  more  in  the 
fotmdation  of  the  Henriettenstif t,  an  institute  for 
deaconesaes. 

A  new  problem  in  the  development  of  the  Hano- 
verian Church  was  inaugurated  by  the  catechism 
controversy  of  1862.  The  old  rationalistic  cate- 
chism of  1790  was  replaced,  at  the  command  of 
the  king,  by  an  orthodox  catechism  drawn  up  by 
Luhrs  and  approved  by  the  faculty  of  Gottingen. 
'Hiis  act  raised  a  storm,  fostered  by  political  liberals, 
which  led  to  riots  that  endangered  the  lives  of  con- 
aistorial  councilor  Niemann  and  of  Uhlhom,  who 
were  regarded  as  the  leaders  of  ecclesiastical  reac- 
tion. The  affair  brought  the  orthodox  party  and 
the  faculty  together,  and  the  question  of  a  synodal 
organixation  was  again  raised.  As  a  result  came 
the  system  of  vestries  and  synods  which  is  still 
in  force,  and  when  ELanover  became  a  Prussian 
province  in  1866,  the  independence  of  its  church 
was  recogniied  by  King  William.  On  Apr.  17  of 
the  same  year  it  received  its  own  national  consis- 
tory, oi  which  Uhlhom  remained  a  member  until 
his  death.  In  this  capacity  he  used  his  powers  to 
"Mko  the  vestries  and  synods  living  and  effective 
^^^S^nixations,  and  took  part  imceasingly  in  the 
<^^ct  synods,  seeking  and  gaining  the  confidence 
^  pastors  and  church  officers. 

For  a  considerable  period  Uhlhom  was  also  gen- 
^^  superintendent  of  Hoya-Diepholz,  and  both 
here,  in  the  national  consistory,  and  elsewhere  he 
^^^^oed  to  Bdc\ire  the  practical  freedom  of  synods 


and  individual  churches  from  all  interference,  so 
long  as  the  religious  bodies  concerned  remained 
true  to  the  principles  of  Lutheranism.  He  likewise 
advocated  the  independence  of  the  national  con- 
sistory from  the  government,  but  earnestly  opposed 
union,  which  he  feared  would  be  harmful  to  true 
Lutheranism.  As  superintendent  of  Hanover,  Uhl- 
hom labored  in  harmony  with  all  under  his  control 
for  the  extension  of  churches  both  in  the  capital  and 
in  other  centers  of  industry,  in  the  colonies  in  the 
moors  of  East  Frisia,  and  on  the  LUneburger  Heide. 
He  was  equally  energetic  in  the  cause  of  home  mis- 
sions. In  the  district  synods  he  expressed  his  alarm 
at  the  rising  power  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and 
urged  his  coreligionists  to  make  every  effort  to 
avert  its  influence.  From  the  first  Uhlhom  opposed 
the  Kulturkampf,  which,  he  held,  was  bound  to 
result  in  the  defeat  of  the  State  and  to  the  prejudice 
of  Lutheranism.  The  struggle  of  the  liberals  against 
Rome  he  regarded  as  really  a  war  on  the  Church  as 
a  whole  and  on  all  positive  Christianity. 

The  religious  decline  in  the  eighth  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  complicated  by  the  rise  of  so- 
cial democracy,  led  Uhlhom  to  redouble  his  efforts 
to  avert  the  increasing  estrangement  of  the  masses 
from  Church  and  religion.  He  seriously  mistrusted 
the  use  of  city  missions,  fearing  that  they  would  be 
harmful  to  organized  pastoral  activity,  preferring 
to  augment  the  number  of  theological  chairs, 
pastoral  positions,  and  churches. 

He  refused  several  calls  to  universities,  but  in 
1878  became  abbot  of  Loccimi,  a  dignity  which 
carried  with  it  the  presidency  of  the  district  of 
Kalenberg-Grubenhagen,  and  by  his  zeal  made  the 
preachers'  seminary  connected  with  the  ancient 
abbey  a  model  institution.  He  likewise  founded 
another  seminary  on  the  Erichsburg,  and  Loccum 
formed  the  pattern  for  seminaries  in  other  Prus- 
sian provinces.  At  first  an  elected  member  of  the 
Hanoverian  national  synod,  Uhlhom  was  made  a 
perpetual  member  in  1878,  and  in  this  body  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  creation  of  laws  important  for 
the  development  of  the  national  church.  He  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  home  for  fallen  women  at 
Hanover,  the  women's  home  at  Hildesheim,  the 
workmen's  colony  at  Kastorf,  and  the  institution 
for  epileptics  at  Rotenburg,  also  seeking  to  inspire 
the  national  and  the  district  synods  with  equal  zeal 
for  home  missions.  No  less  earnest  and  successful 
were  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  Sunday  rest,  esp)ecially 
in  1885,  and  when  the  government  introduced  Sun- 
day laws,  Uhlhom  endeavored  to  promote  a  bettor 
observance  of  the  day.  He  also  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  cause  of  the  Lutheran  seamen's 
mission  (see  Seamen,  Missions  to),  as  well  as  to 
German  Lutherans  in  foreign  countries,  particularly 
in  South  Africa.  To  social  problems  Uhlhom  also 
turned  his  thoughts,  discussing  them  in  several  lec- 
tures in  which  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
social  question  is  economic,  not  religious,  and  does 
not,  therefore,  fall  within  the  province  of  the  Church, 
whose  sole  duty  is  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  which 
contains  no  revelation  on  matters  of  economics. 
While  Uhlhom's  ideal  was  the  independence  of 
Church  and  State,  he  felt  that  the  time  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  such  conditions,  and  accordingly  op- 
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posed  all  efforts  in  that  direction.  He  was  likewise 
distressed  by  theological  developments,  for  though 
he  advocated  freedom  of  research  both  in  imiver- 
sities  and  in  seminaries,  and  deprecated  any  direct 
influence  of  the  Church  in  the  selection  of  profes- 
sors for  the  theological  faculties,  he  felt  that  the 
new  movements  could  work  only  destruction  to  the 
ancient  faith  and  to  the  Lutheran  confession.  In 
1894  and  1896  he  defended  the  building  of  mother- 
houses  for  deaconesses,  and  elucidated  the  differ- 
ence between  Roman  Catholic  sisterhoods  and  Lu- 
theran deaconesses.  His  last  weeks  were  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  a  Lutheran  liturgy  for  Han- 
over which  was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  na- 
tional sjmod,  thus  completing  the  organization  of 
an  independent  Hanoverian  church  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  catechism  which  is  still  a  desideratum. 

(F.  Uhlhorn.) 

Bibuooraprt:  Uhlhom's  litemy  activity  was  oonstant, 
■ome  of  his  works,  however,  were  ephemeral,  dealing  with 
questions  of  his  times.  Of  the  more  permanent  works 
mention  may  be  made  of:  Die  HomUien  und  Reeoonir 
Uorun  dea  CUmeru  RomanuBt  QOttingen,  1864;  Dot  BatUi- 
dian%9che  Sy$tem,  1865;  Urhanua  RkoinuB,  Elbeifeld,  1861; 
DiemodemenDar$UUttngen  dea  LebensJeeu^  Hanover,  1866, 
Eng.  transl..  Modem  Repreeentatione  of  the  Life  of  Jeaua, 
Boston,  1868;  Dae  rdmieche  ConcU,  1870;  Der  Kampfdee 
ChrialerUhume  mit  dem  HeiderUhum,  Stuttgart,  1874,  Eng. 
transl.,  Con/Ud  of  ChriatianUy  with  HecUheniem,  New  York, 
1879;  Die  chriaaiche  LiebeathdHokeit,  3  vols.,  vol.  i..  In 
der  alUn  Kirehe,  1882.  Eng.  transl.,  Chriatian  Chanty  in 
the  Ancient  Chttreh,  Edinburgh.  1883.  vol.  ii.,  Im  Mittel- 
aUer^  1884,  vol.  iii.,  Seit  der  Reformation,  1880;  and  also 
his  edition  of  Ein  Sendbrief  von  Antoniua  Corvinua  an  den 
Add  von  Gdttingen,  Qdttingen,  1853. 

For  his  life  consult  F.  Uhlhom,  Gerhard  Uhihom,  Abt  mu 
Loecum,  Stuttgart,  1903;  F.  D Qsterdieck,  Zum  AndenJben 
an  G.  Uhlhom,  Hanover,  1902. 

UHUCH,  LEBERECHT.    See  Fbeb  Congrega- 
TIONB  IN  Germany,  §  1. 

ULFILAS,    ul'fi-las    (TJLPHILAS). 

Origin  and  Youth  (§  1). 

Prominence;  Missionary  Activities  (§2). 

Later  Yean  (§  3). 

Theology  (§  4). 

Works;  Bible  Translation  (ft  5). 

Ulfilas,  bishop  of  the  Visigoths  and  the  author  of 
practically  the  sole  remnants  of  the  Gothic  lan- 
guage, was  bom  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Danube 
about  310,  and  died  at  Constantinople  in  383.  His 
name  is  variously  given  as  Vulfila  by  Jordanes, 
'  Gulfila  or  Gilfila  by  Isidore,  Vulphilas 
X.  Origin  by  Cassiodorus,  Ulfila  by  Auxentius 
and  Youth,  and  Maximinus,  Oulphilas  by  Socrates, 
Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  and  Our- 
philas  by  Philostorgius  and  Photius,  all  these  rep- 
resenting the  Gothic  Wulfila,  "  Little  Wolf."  His 
grandparents  came  from  the  village  of  Sadagol- 
thina,  near  Parnassus  (probably  situated  on  the 
River  Halys)  in  western  Cappadocia,  and  were 
among  the  Christians  taken  captive  by  the  Goths 
when,  in  264,  they  ravaged  Cappadocia,  Galatia, 
and  Bithynia.  In  their  pagan  surroimdings  these 
Christian  captives  not  only  remained  true  to  the 
faith,  but  also  converted  many  of  their  captors  and 
formed  communities  with  at  least  some  degree  of 
organization.  Ulfilas  himself  seems  to  have  been 
bom  of  a  Gothic  father  and  a  woman  of  Asia  Minor, 
was  a  serf  by  origin,  but  a  Christian  from  his  very 
youth.    According  to  Auxentius,  he  became  bishop 


at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  then  officiated  seven  years 
in  the  land  of  the  barbarians  and  thirty-throe  in 
"  Romania."  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek, 
since  he  was  made  a  "  reader,"  in  which  capacity 
he  had  not  only  to  read  the  Scriptures  during  the 
services  but  in  all  probability  also  to  translate  and 
explain  them  to  the  Goths  among  his  hearers.  When 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  to  accom- 
pany a  Gotiiic  embassy  to  the  imperial  court,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
who,  with  other  bishops  there  assembled,  conse- 
crated him  to  the  episcopate  apparently  at  Antiodi 
during  the  synod  of  May  22-Sept.  1,  341. 

But  Ulfilas  could  labor  only  a  brief  time  as  "  bish- 
op of  the  Christians  in  the  land  of  the  Goths,"  for 
about  seven  years  later  the  "  irreligious  and  sacri- 
legious judge  of  the  Goths  "  (apparently  Athana- 
rich,  who  termed  himself  almost  exclusively 
**  judge  ")  inaugurated  a  persecution 

2.  Promi-  so  severe  that  the  survivors  were  forced 
nence;      to  seek  refuge  in  Roman  territory.  At 

Missionary  the   request   of    Ulfilas,    ConstantiiB 

Activities,  gave  them  shelter  in  Uie  mountaiiu 
near  Nicopolis  in  lower  Moesia,  not  far 
from  the  modem  Plevna,  and  appointed  Ulfiilas  their 
"  judge."  It  would  seem  that  Ulfilas  now  ranked 
only  as  a  Chorepiscopus  (q.v.),  and  he  is  known  to 
have  been  present  only  at  the  synod  held  at  Con- 
stantinople in  Jan.,  360,  so  that  it  would  appear 
that  the  importance  ascribed  to  him  by  AuxeRtius 
is  exaggerated.  Whether,  in  addition  to  his  duties 
in  the  vicinity  of  Plevna,  he  f oimd  time  to  carry  on 
missionary  work  among  the  Croths  north  of  the 
Danube  is  uncertain.  According  to  Socrates,  dui^ 
ing  the  reign  of  Valens,  but  before  the  persecuticm 
of  370-372,  war  broke  out  between  the  C^othic  chief- 
tains, Frithigem  and  Athanarich.  The  former,  de- 
feated, fled  to  Roman  territory,  and,  aided  by  the 
emperor,  returned  and  proved  victorious.  In  grati- 
tude he  adopted  the  faith  of  Valens,  and  constrained 
his  subjects  to  do  likewise,  while  Ulfilas  labored 
among  the  people  of  both  Frithigem  and  Athana- 
rich. But  the  latter  would  not  tolerate  the  Chris- 
tians, and  in  370-372  persecuted  them  bitterly. 
After  peace  between  Frithigem  and  Athanaridi, 
Ulfilas  may  well  have  carried  on  missionary  work, 
though  it  would  appear  that  he  made  no  extensive 
journeys,  but  rather  supported  the  cause  from  his 
moimtains  near  Plevna.  He  seems  to  have  remained 
associated  with  Frithigem,  and  when,  in  376,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Visigoths  sought  a  home  on  Ro- 
man soil,  Ulfilas  is  said  by  Sozomen  (Hist,  ecd,,  vi. 
37)  to  have  accompanied  their  embassy  to  the  court 
and  there  to  have  advocated  their  cause.  Whether 
he  maintained  these  friendly  relations  with  the 
newcomers  when  they  became  involved  in  strife 
with  the  Romans  is  uncertain,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  half-Roman  by  birth,  and  entirely  Ro- 
man in  religion  and  education,  he  took  sides  against 
the  Goths. 

Before  Rome  had  concluded  peace  with  the  Goths 
(Oct.  3,  382),  however,  Ulfilas  himself,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  had  become  involved  in  war  with 
the  land  he  had,  in  all  probability,  served  in  a  po- 
litical as  well  as  in  an  ecclesiastical  cai>acity,  with 
whose  bishops  and  churches  he  had  been  on  the 
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most  friendly  terms  for  more  than  a  generation; 

and  before  the  issue  was  decided,  he  had  passed 

away.     The  cause  and  progress  of  these  events 

are  wrapped  in  obscurity.    From  the 

3.  Later  letter  of  Auxentius,  the  sole  document 
dealing  with  the  death  of  Ulfilas,  it 
would  appear  that,  shortly  after  the 

eoundl  of  Aqiiileia,  Ulfilas  and  other  bishops  went 
to  the  imperial  court,  where,  at  their  request,  Theo- 
dosius  promised  to  convene  another  synod  for  the 
Bettkmoit  of  the  Arian  controversy.    This  journey 
apparently  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  381  or  the 
winter  of  381-382,  and  somewhat  later  Ulfilas  was 
summoned  by  the  emperor  to  retmn  to  Constanti- 
nople to  take  part  in  a  disputation  on  the  problems 
at  iflBue,  or,  in  other  worids,  to  attend  the  sjmod 
eonyoied  at  Constantinople  by  Theodosius  in  June, 
383.  Bishops  of  every  shade  of  doctrine  had  already 
aaBembled  when  Nectarius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, succeeded  in  preventing  the  open  debate 
promised  by  the  emperor,  who,  instead,  required 
esdi  of  the  theological  factions  to  present  its  own 
creed.  This  done,  Theodosius  gave  his  approval  to 
the  I^oene  formula,  tore  up  the  others,  and  sent  the 
Inshops  to  their  homes.    It  would  accordingly  seem 
that  Ulfilas  had  reached  the  capital  in  June,  383, 
had  fallen  iU  shortly  afterward,  and,  though  able 
to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  his  faction  con- 
cerniDg  the  formulation  of  their  creed,  so  that  he 
himself  drew  up  one  for  this  purpose,  had  died  be- 
fore the  imperial  decision  was  received. 

Aeeording  to  Socrates  (Hiti,  ecd,,  ii.  41),  Ulfilas, 
as  a  pupil  of  the  Crimgothic  bishop  Theophilus, 
was  priinarily  an  adherent  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  be- 
coming an  Arian  only  at  the  synod 

4.  TheoloQr.  held  at  Constantinople  early  in  360. 

This  account  is  followed  in  the  main 
by  Soiomen  {Hist,  ecd,,  vi.  37),  while  Theodoret 
(Hid,  ecd,,  iv.  37)  makes  the  Arianism  of  Ulfilas 
date  from  376.  The  Acta  NicetcB,  on  the  other  hand, 
represent  him  as  a  true  Catholic  throughout  his  life, 
and  as  the  founder  of  none  but  orthodox  commimi- 
ties  among  the  Goths.  The  creed  drawn  up  by 
Ulfilas  himself  runs  thus:  "  I,  Ulfilas,  bishop  and 
ooofessor,  have  ever  thus  believed,  and  in  this  sole 
true  faith  I  pass  unto  the  Lord:  I  believe  that  there 
is  one  only  Crod,  unbegotten  and  invisible;  and  in 
his  only  begotten  Son,  our  Lord  and  God,  creator 
and  maker  of  every  creature,  not  having  his  like. 
'Hierefore,  God  is  one,  who  is  also  €rod  of  our  €rod. 
And  in  one  Holy  Ghost,  virtue  illuminating  and 
anctifying  .  .  .  neither  €rod  nor  Lord,  but  the 
[faithful]  minister  of  Christ,  not  equal,  but  subject 
uid  obedient  in  all  things  to  the  Son;  and  the  Son 
subject  and  obedient  in  all  things  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther." Of  the  following  lines  of  this  creed  only  the 
words"  tiirough  Christ "  and  "  by  the  Holy  Ghost," 
M  well  as  a  few  letters,  have  survived.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  Ulfilas  was  unconscious  of  ever  hav- 
u%  changed  his  theological  position,  and  the  state- 
°^tB  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  the 
^^  NieetiE  must,  therefore,  be  rejected.  On  the 
^^  hand,  the  creed  seems  to  contain  no  clue  as 
to  the  anti-Nicene  group  in  which  Ulfilas  is  to  be 
fockoned.  But  the  very  fact  that  Ulfilas  avoids  all 
'^^'ooe  to  the  essence  shows  that  he  was  a  ho- 


moian.  This  is  borne  out  by  a  number  of  other 
facts:  Auxentius  testifies  that  he  "  said  the  Son 
was  like  the  Father  .  .  .  according  to  the  divine 
Scriptures  and  traditions  ";  he  was  one  of  the  forty- 
six  bishops  who  condenmed  and  deposed  .£tius  at 
Constantinople  early  in  360;  his  pupil  Aincentius, 
his  partisans  Palladius  of  Ratiaria,  Secundianus, 
Demophilus  of  Berea,  and  Maximinus,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Selinas  were  all  homoians,  as  was  the  entire 
Gothic  church.  It  is  true  that  the  homoians  first 
appeared  as  a  distinct  faction  at  a  synod  held  at 
Sirmium  in  357;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
became  dominant  along  the  lower  Danube  shows 
that  their  views  had  there  long  met  favor,  so  that 
they  were  speedily  adopted  officially  by  the  majority 
of  the  bishops.  The  homoian  rejection  of  every 
dogma  that  could  not  be  proved  from  the  Bible 
won  the  hearty  support  of  such  a  conservative  and 
traditionalist  as  Ulfilas,  who,  as  Auxentius  tells, 
regarded  the  Nicene  Creed  as  a  *'  devilish  innova- 
tion," sided  with  the  anti-Nicene  party  at  Antioch 
in  341,  and,  when  the  iEtians  and  homoousians  be- 
gan to  draw  apart,  joined  the  homoians,  whose 
watchword  was  "  according  to  the  Scriptures." 
Herein  he  could  follow  not  merely  his  own  inclina- 
tion, but  the  example  of  almost  all  the  bishops  and 
churches  of  the  Danube  regions,  where  Arianism  of 
this  sort  was  so  firmly  intrenched  that  orthodoxy 
was  forced  to  struggle  with  it  until  late  in  the  fifth 
centiuy. 

Auxentius  reports  that  Ulfilas  "  proved  by  ser- 
mons and  treatises  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  divinity  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son. 
He  preached  continually  in  the  one  and  only  Church 
of  Christ  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  tongues, 

and  he  also  left  behind  him  a  number 

5.  Works;  of  treatises  and  many  interpretations 

Bible       in  these  same  three  languages.''   None 

TxmnslatioxL  of    these    productions    has    survived 

under  the  name  of  Ulfilas,  although  it 
is  not  impossible  that  fragments  may  be  included 
among  the  numerous  remnants  of  Arian  (or,  rather, 
homoian)  literature  that  are  still  extant.  A  number 
of  works— the  fragments  of  a  homoian  commentary 
on  Luke  (ed.  A.  Mai,  Nova  coU^ttio,  iii.  2,  pp.  191- 
207,  10  vols.,  Rome,  1825-38)  and  of  the  Opus  imr 
perfectum  in  MaUhceum,  and  the  Gothic  Skeireins 
aiwaggdjona  thairh  Johannen  (*'  Interpretation  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  John  ") — have  indeed  been 
ascribed  to  him,  but  on  insufficient  basis.  The  sole 
fragment  of  Ulfilas  now  extant  is  his  incomplete 
confession  of  383,  and  even  this  was  probably  writ- 
ten in  Greek,  not  in  Latin,  as  it  now  stands.  The 
fame  of  Ulfilas  is  chiefly  due,  however,  to  two  facts: 
his  creation  of  a  Gothic  alphabet  from  modifica- 
tions and  adaptations  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
runic  alphabets;  and  his  Gothic  translation  of  the 
Bible.  Philostorgius  and  Socrates  exaggerate  his 
services  when  they  ascribe  to  him  the  absolute  in- 
vention of  this  new  script;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  formed  it  expressly  to  conamit  to  writing 
his  version  of  the  Bible.  This  was  intended  pri- 
marily for  the  liturgy,  not  for  private  devotion; 
and  as  there  were  then  no  lectionaries,  he  was 
obliged  to  translate  the  entire  Bible.  How  far  he 
was  able  to  execute  this  plan  is  unknown.    Philo- 
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storgius  states  that  he  intentionally  omitted  I, 
II  Samuel  and  I,  II  Kings  because  their  warlike 
contents  rendered  them  too  stimulating  for  so  mar- 
tial a  people  as  the  Goths;  but  this  is  unprobable, 
and  simply  means  that  those  four  books  were  still 
missing  from  the  Gothic  Bible  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  fifth  century.  Only  the  extant  fragments  of 
the  Gospels  can  be  referred  with  any  certainty  to 
the  hand  of  Ulfilas;  for  these  would  naturally  have 
been  the  first  for  him  to  undertake,  while  their  uni- 
formity of  style  points  to  a  single  author.  In  method 
he  adhered  strictly  to  his  Greek  original,  sacrificing 
clarity  to  accuracy,  and  adopting  a  literary 
Gothic  which  disregarded  the  vernacular  and 
admitted  Hellenisms  without  scruple.  The  frag- 
ments are  utterly  devoid  of  poetic  inspiration, 
and  in  their  rigid  form  reveal  the  habits  to  which 
Ulfilas  had  become  accustomed  by  his  long  years 
as  an  interpreting  reader  in  the  services.  His 
work  can  not  be  compared  with  that  of  Jerome 
in  the  Vulgate;  if  any  parallel  be  sought,  it 
must  be  with  the  old  Slavic  version,  which  is 
of  the  same  type  and  character.  See  Bible  Ver- 
sions, A,  X. 

The  praises  heaped  on  Ulfilas  by  Auxentius,  Max- 
iminus,  and  Philostorgius  are  essentially  partizan 
in  spirit;  and  even  the  exclamation  of  Constantius 
(recorded  only  by  Philostorgius),  that  Ulfilas  was 
"  the  Moses  of  our  time,''  alludes  only  to  his  lead- 
ing the  confessors  from  Gothic  territory  during  the 
persecution  of  348-349.  The  best  evidence  of  his 
importance  is  the  endeavor  of  historians  of  the  fifth 
century  to  claim  him  for  orthodoxy,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  motive  here 
is  because  he  was  a  bishop  and  a  primate, 
or  a  confessor.  Equally  exaggerated  are  the 
modem  assertions  that  his  translation  of  the  Bible 
enabled  the  Germans  to  be  at  once  Christians 
and  Teutons,  that  he  created  a  school  of  Gothic 
Arian  church-leaders,  and  that  the  Arian  creed 
of  the  Gothic  church  and  all  her  Teutonic  off- 
shoots were  due  to  him.  The  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  final  decision  on  the  importance  of 
Ulfilas  in  history.  (H.  BOhmer.) 

Biblzoqrapht:  The  works  named  under  Bible  Versions, 
A,  X.,  usually  contain  introductions  on  the  life  of  Ulfilas, 
and  for  his  work  are  important.  Sources  are:  (1)  Arian 
authors:  Auxentius.  Epistvla  de  fide,  vita  et  obitu  Ulfil^f 
included  in  G.  Waits,  Utber  das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  dea 
Ulfila,  Hanover,  1840,  and  in  F.  Kauffmann,  Ana  der 
Schule  des  WulfiUit  StrasbuiKt  1899;  and  Philostorgius, 
HiH.  eccl.t  ii.  5  (foi^  editions  see  imder  Philostorqius); 
(2)  Orthodox  authors:  Socrates,  Hist,  eccl.,  ii.  41,  iv. 
24;  Sosomen,  Hist,  eccl.,  iv.  24,  vi.  37;  Theodoret.  Hist, 
eccl.t  iv.  37  (all  these  are  in  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser., 
vols,  ii.-iii.);  Jordanis,  Getica,  Ii.  267,  in  MOH,  Auct.  ant., 
V.  1  (1882),  127;  and  Isidore  of  Seville,  CAronicon,  cccl.,  in 
MGH,  Auct.  aTU.,xi  (1894),  469,  cf.  pp.  270-271  (from the 
Historia  Ootorum).  Consult  further:  the  work  of  G. 
Waits,  ut  sup.;  W.  Krafft.  Die  Anf&nge  des  Christentttms 
bei  den  germanischen  Volkem,  Berlin,  1854;  W.  Bessell, 
Ueber  dcts  Leben  des  Ulfilas  und  die  Bekehrung  der  Goten 
gum  Christentum,  Gdttingen,  I860:  W.  L.  Krafft,  De  fonti- 
bus  Ulfilas  Arianismi,  Bonn,  I860:  E.  Bernhardt,  Wtdfila 
Oder  die  gotische  Bibel,  Halle,  1875;  C.  P.  V.  Kirchner,  Die 
Abstammuno  des  Ulfilas,  Chemnits,  1879;  P.  Schaff,  Com- 
panion to  the  Greek  Testament,  pp.  160-163.  New  York, 
1883;  C.  A.  A.  Scott.  Ulfilas,  Apostie  of  the  Goths,  London, 
1886;  W.  Streitberg,  Gotisches  Elementarbuch,  pp.  9  sqq., 
Heidelberg.  1906;  Stamm,  Ulfilas,  11th  ed.  by  F.  Wrede,  pp. 
xvii.  sqq.,  281  sqq.,  Paderbom,  1908;  Cambridge  Medieval 
History,  i.  212-218.  New  York,  1911;   ADB,  xliv.  270  sqq. 


ULLMANN,   Ol'-mOn,   KARL:     German  Prot» 
tent;    b.  at  Epfenbach,  near  Heidelberg,  Mar.  15^ 
1796;  d.  at  Garlsruhe  Jan.  12,  1865.    He  was  eda> 
cated  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  (1812-lQ 
and  Tabingen  (1813-16).    After  a  year  as  vicar  at 
Kirchheim,  near  Heidelbeig,  he  resumed  his  studitt 
at  Heidelberg  in  1817,  where  he  became  privitp 
decent  of  theology  1819,  associate  professor  1821, 
and  full  professor   1825.    In    this  period,  beadei 
studies  on  II  Peter,  the  so-called  III  Corintiiians,  the 
cycle  of  the  Christian  feasts,  and  the  Hypsistariaiii, 
Ullman    published   Gregar    von   Nazianz   (Daim- 
stadt,   1825;     Eng.  tnmsl.,    London,    1851).     In 
collaboration  with  F.  W.  K.   Umbreit   (q.v.),  he 
founded,  in   1828,   the   Theologiache  SttuHen   und 
Kritiken  for  the  defense  of  modem  orthodox  the- 
ology.    In  1829  Ullmann   was   called    to    HaDe, 
where  he  lectured  primarily    on    church   histoiy, 
teaching  also   introduction,   symbolics,  and  dog- 
matics, and  seeking  to  counteract   the  rational- 
ism still  prevailing  in  the  imiversity.    At  the  same 
time,  in  his  Theologischea  Bedenken  (Halle,  1830), 
he  defended  unrestricted  theological  and  ecclesias- 
tical development.    Of  his  other  writings  during  this 
period,  special  mention  may  be  made  of  his  De  Be- 
ryllo  Boatreno  ejusque  doctrina  (Hamburg,   1835). 
In  1836  Ullmann  was  recalled  to  Heidelberg,  where 
he  lectured  on  the  same  subjects  as  at  Halle.  Mea&r 
while  his  activity  as  author  was  transferred  from 
church  history  to  apologetics  by  Strauss'  Leben  Jegu, 
which  gave  rise  to  his  Historiach  oder  myihisch  (Ham- 
burg, 1838);    Ueber  den  Kultus  des  Genius  (1840; 
Eng.  transl.,  The  Worship  of  Genius^  London,  1840); 
Die  Sundlosigkeit  Jesu  (1842;  Eng.  transl..  The  5w- 
lessness  of  Jesus,  from  the  7th  ed.,  new  issue  Edin- 
burgh, 1902);    and  Das  Wesen  des  Christenthvms 
(1845;    Eng.  transl.,  The  Essence  of  Christianity^ 
London,  1846).    But  his  chief  work  was  his  Refo/r- 
nuUoren  vor  der  Reformation  (2  vols.,  1841-42;  Eng. 
transl.,  Reformers  before  the  Reformaiionj  2  vols.,  Ed- 
inburgh, 1874-77),  in  which  he  blended  the  biogra- 
phies of  Johann   Wessel,   Johann   von   Goch,  and 
Johann  von  Wesel  into  a  presentation  of  the  theologi- 
cal preparation  for  the  German  Reformation.     But 
with  these  works  Ullmann's  literary  activity  vir- 
tually came  to  a  close,  being  replaced  by  his  interest 
in  the  practical  problems    then    confronting  the 
Church,  so  that  in  the  fifth  decade  of  the  century 
there  was  scarcely  a  question  of  the  day  which  he  did 
not  discuss  exhaustively  in  the  Theologische  Studien 
und  Kritiken. 

In  conformity  with  the  conditions  and  needs  fol- 
lowing the  German  revolution,  Ullmann  devoted 
himself  mainly  to  the  interests  of  the  national 
church  of  Baden,  which  it  became  the  task  of  mod- 
em orthodox  theology  to  strengthen  by  sound  re- 
forms and  to  increase  its  influence  on  the  life  of  the 
people  and  of  the  State.  Ullmann  turned  the  peril- 
ous crisis  then  confronting  his  commimion  into 
good.  This  he  did,  in  the  first  place,  by  convening 
in  semi-annual  conferences  those  who  were  at  once 
friends  of  the  national  church  and  also  disposed 
toward  reform.  These  "  Durlach  conferences  "  first 
brought  Baden  pietism  and  mediating  theology 
into  friendly  relations,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
solution  of  the  problems  confronting  the  national 
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church  of  the  day.    The  change  of  rulers  in  Baden 
in  1852  increased  the  prospects  of  actual  reform, 
and  when,  in  the  following  year,  the  Evangelical 
prdature  became  vacant,  it  was  but  natural  that 
UUmann  should  be  called  to  fill  it.    In  1853,  accord- 
ing]^, UDmann  became  prelate,  or  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Evangelical  church  in  the  upper  cham- 
ber.   His  actual  administrative  power,  however, 
WI8  but  slight,  and  his  activity  was  hampered, 
rather  than  aided,  when  he  was  appointed  director 
in  1S56.    The  chief  exertions  of  the  new  prelate 
were  directed  to  the  execution  of  the  reforms  pro- 
posed in  the  Durlach  conferences,  and,  accordingly, 
in  1855  the  general  sjmod  was  convened  for  the  first 
time  ance  1843.    Its  subjects  for  consideration  were 
anew  formulation  of  the  confessional  status,  a  new 
national  catechism,  a  new  hturgy,  and  a  new  Bib- 
lical history.    The  catechism,  prepared  by  Ullmann 
himself  from  Luther's  smaller  catechism  and  that 
of  Hddelberg,  found  wide  favor,  so  that,  within  a 
iew  years,  it  was  adopted  as  the  union  catechism, 
with  slight  modifications,  in  the  Rheno-Prussian 
Church.  The  new  Biblical  history  was  also  adopted, 
as  weU  as  the  litiu-gy,  and  even  the  new  creed, 
though  much  debated,  was  finally  accepted.    From 
attadn,  urgent  and  persistent,  caused  by  these 
measures,  Ullmann  was,  by  his  position,  protected 
for  a  time  and  against  involuntary  retirement;  and 
be  determined  to  remain  at  his  post  as  long  as  he 
honorably  could.    At  last,  however,  in  1861,  after 
continued  lack  of  sympathy  with  his  views,  he  re- 
quested leave  to  resign.    Consent  was  reluctantly 
gi?en,  and  Ullmann  retired  from  active  life.     In 
the  long  struggle  his  health  had   been   seriously 
impaired,  and   his  eager  hopes  for  a  resumption 
of  fiterary  work  were  frustrated.    Henceforth  un- 
tfl  his  death   the    major  portion    of    his    time 
and  strength    was  devoted  to    the   Theologische 
8(«(Km  tmd  Kritiken.    During  these  last  years  he 
prepared  a  memoir  of  his  church  administration, 
but  the  work  was  never  completed.     His  princi- 
pal writings  are  collected  in  Perthes'  Theologische 
BmoQiek  (5  vols.,  Gotha,  1863-67). 

(W.  BEYSCHLAGf.) 

BtBuoGSjLPHT:  W.  Besrschlag,  Kari  Ullmann,  eine  bio- 
mjAiKhe  Skuze,  Gotha,  1866;  A.  Hausrath,  KUine 
SckrifUn  rdigumsoeachichaichea  InhcUU,  pp.  A3S-AQ0,  Leip- 
aie.  1S83;  Q.  Frank,  Die  Theologie  des  19.  JahrhunderU, 
p.  270.  ib.  1904. 

ULRICH,  til'riH,  SAIRT:  Bishop  of  Augsburg;  b. 
at  Augsburg  890;  d.  there  July  4,  973.  He  was  of 
noble  birth  and  received  his  education  at  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Gall,  returning  to  his  native  city  a 
short  time  before  the  death  of  Adalbero  of  Augs- 
hurg  (.\pr.  28,  909).  There  the  bishop  appointed 
him  chajnberlain,  but  on  the  death  of  his  patron 
Ulrich  left  Augsburg.  When  Hiltin  died,  however, 
tTrich  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Augsburg  in  his 
fi*€ad  (Dec.  28,  923).  As  a  spiritual  lord  he  fortified 
his  see  city,  and  remained  loyal  to  Henry  I.  and 
^  I.  In  955,  when  the  Magyars  ravaged  the 
huid,  Ulrich  succeeded  in  holding  Augsburg  against 
than  until  Otto  could  arrive  with  his  army,  and  by 
his  victory  on  the  Lechfeld  (Aug.  10,  955)  annihi- 
^te  the  Magyar  peril  forever.  He  was  now  able  to 
^^^  the  ravages  of  war  in  his  domains  and  to  es- 


tablish civil  and  religious  order  among  his  people. 
His  bounty  was  equaled  only  by  the  devoutness  of 
his  private  life  and  by  the  magnificence  of  his  lit- 
urgy, while  his  desire  to  obtain  relics  led  him  on  long 
journeys,  from  which  he  brought  back  to  Augsburg 
dubious  remains  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Theban  Le- 
gion (q.v.)  from  St.  Maurice  in  Valais  and  the  head 
of  St.  Abundus  from  Rome.  He  thrice  made  pil- 
grimage to  Rome  (910,  954,  971)  and  showed 
much  favor  to  monasticism,  restoring  monaster- 
ies and  founding  the  nunnery  of  St.  Stephen  in 
Augsburg. 

The  grave  of  Ulrich  gained  a  reputation  as  the 
scene  of  miracles,  and  his  constant  companion  in 
his  later  years,  Gerhard,  composed  a  Vita  Sandi 
Oudalrici  (ed.  Waitz,  in  MGH^  Script,  iv.,  1841, 
377-425)  to  which  he  was  already  able  to  add  many 
signs  and  wonders.  This  biography  was  taken  to 
Rome  by  Bishop  Liutulf  of  Augsburg  when  he  went 
there  to  gain  for  his  predecessor  the  reverence  of  all 
Christendom;  and  in  Feb.,  993,  John  XV.  issued  a 
bull  to  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many canonizing  Ulrich. 

The  name  of  Ulrich  is  attached  to  a  short  polemic 
against  celibacy  entitled  Rescriptio  beati  Udelrici 
epiatolce  in  qua  papas  Nicolao  de  continentia  derico- 
rum  non  juste  sed  impie,  non  canonice  sed  indiscrete 
tractanti  ita  respondit.  This  pseudonymous  com- 
position was  condemned  by  Gregory  VII.  in  1079, 
and  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  require- 
ment of  celibacy  by  the  Roman  synod  of  1074.  The 
use  of  the  name  Ulrich  was  certainly  intended  to 
imply  the  bishop  of  Augsburg,  though  between  1059 
(when  the  third  canon  of  the  Lateran  Synod  dis- 
cussed the  problem  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy) 
and  1074  there  were  three  Italian  bishops  named 
Ulrich:  Ulrich  of  Imola,  of  Benevento,  and  of  Fer- 
mo.  To  Ulrich  of  Augsburg  is  also  ascribed  a  Sermo 
synodalis  parochianis  presbyteris  in  synodis  enun- 
tiandus  (cf.  AfPL,  cxxxv.  1069).  This  sermon  is, 
however,  merely  a  slight  revision  of  the  common 
Commonitorium  cujusque  episcopi. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuographt:  The  sources:  Vita  by  the  monk  Bemo; 
other  VitoBt  miracida,  officium,  translatio,  etc.,  are  to  be 
found  in  ASM,  v.  419-476;  ASB,  July,  iv.  73-135;  MGH, 
Script.,  iv  (1841),  375-428;  MPL,  cxxxv.  1001-09,  1059- 
1080,  cxlii.  1183-1204.  Consult:  P.  Braun,  Geschichte  von 
dem  Leben  und  den  Wunderwerkm  des  .  .  .  heiligen 
Ulrichs,  Augsburg,  1796;  T.  Nclk,  Lebensgeschichte  des 
heiligen  Bischofa  Ulrich,  Augsburg,  1831;  O.  Rommel,  in 
Forachungen  zw  detUachen  Geachichte,  iv.  121-158,  Got- 
tingen,  1864;  K.  Raffler,  Der  heilige  Ulrich  Biachof  von 
Aug^urg,  2d  ed.,  Munich,  1870;  J.  Koch,  Geachichte  und 
Cult  dea  heUigen  Ulrich,  Biachof  a  von  Augaburg,  Halle, 
1875;  J.  N.  StQtBle,  Lc6cn  dea  heiligen  Ulrich,  2d  ed., 
Augsburg,  1880;  B.  Meyr,  S.  Ulrich  und  Afro;  222  Daten 
aua  der  Geachichte  ihrea  Lebena  und  ihrer  Kirche,  ib.  1888; 
C.  Bruckner,  Studienzur Geachichte  der  a&chaiachen  Kaiaer, 
Basel.  1889. 

ULRICH  VON  HUTTEN.    See  Hutten,  Ulbich 

VON. 

ULRICH  OF  WUERTTEMBERG.  See  Blaurer, 
Ambrosius;  Brenz,  Johann;  Christopher,  Duke 

OF   WuERTTEMBERG;   GrETER,  KaSPAR;    GRYNiEUS, 

Simon;  Marburg,  Conference  of;  Peasants' 
War,  II,  §  1;  Schnepff,  Erhard;  Toussain, 
Pierre;  Wuerttembebg. 
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ULTRAMONTANISIL 

Definition  and  Use  of  the  Tenn  (|  1). 
Early  Foundations  ({  2). 
Results  Outside  and  Inside  the  Churoh  (|  3). 
Effects  on  Research  and  Thoology  (|  4). 
Effects  upon  the  People  (15). 

A  noteworthy  definition  of  Ultramontanism  by 
F.  X.  Kraus  (q.v.)  runs  as  follows:  "  The  distinct- 
ive marks  of  the  ultramontane  system 
X.  Defini-  are  comprised  in  five  points:  (1)  he  is 
tion  and  an  ultramontanist  who  sets  the  con- 
Use  of  the  cept  of  the  Church  above  that  of  re- 
Term.  ligion;  (2)  who  conceives  pope  and 
Chiirch  interchangeably;  (3)  who  be- 
lieves the  kingdom  of  God  is  of  this  world,  and  that 
the  power  of  the  keys,  as  curialism  aflSrmed  it  in 
the  liiddle  Ages,  also  includes  temporal  jurisdiction 
over  princes  and  peoples;  (4)  who  supposes  that 
religious  conviction  can  be  coerced  through  mate- 
rial power,  or  who  may  be  reduced  to  submission  by 
such  process;  (5)  who  finds  himself  always  ready 
to  sacrifice  a  clear  command  of  his  own  conscience 
to  the  claim  of  an  alien  authority  "  (by  F.  X.  Kraus, 
reproduced  in  E.  Hauviller's  biography  of  Kraus,  p. 
100,  Coknar,  1904).  The  term  UUramantani,  at 
Italian  seats  of  learning  during  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  was  a  term  applied  to  students  "  from  over 
the  mountains,"  e.g.,  to  Germans.  And  the  same 
designation  was  used  in  Rome  of  the  French  car- 
dinals, when  sharp  opposition  had  developed  in 
connection  with  the  election  of  Clement  V.  But 
the  same  expression  was  ciurent  in  Germany  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Henry  IV.  with  reference  to  the 
followers  of  Gregory  VII.  because  they  served  in- 
terests "  beyond  the  mountains  ";  while  in  France 
the  name  occurs  with  reference  to  those  with  curial, 
not  Galilean,  aims.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
name  became  quite  prevalent,  at  first  in  Munich  as 
applied  to  the  party  of  the  elder  Gorres;  afterward 
in  North  Germany  on  occasion  of  the  church  strife 
at  Cologne.  The  controversial  question  is  inevi- 
table, whether  the  ultramontanists  give  the  adequate 
expression  to  the  essence  of  Roman  Catholicism 
which  they  profess  to  do.  This  question  can  be 
clearly  resolved  only  through  detailed  historical 
examination. 

A  preliminary  question  arises  as  to  how  far  into 
the  past  Ultramontanism  may  be  carried.    As  early 
as  at  the  Council  of  Trent  (q.v.)  some  genuine  ul- 
tramontane aims  were  set  up  in  the  form  of  papal 
assumptions;    and  if  Ultramontanism 
a.  Early    did  not,  as  yet,  carry  the  victory  along 
Founda-    all  the  line,  still  it  achieved  important 
tions.       results,  especially  in  the  canons  of  the 
sixth,    fourteenth,    and    twenty-fifth 
sessions.    It  was  not  accidenUd  that  these  results 
were  won  by  a  Jesuit,  since  this  is  the  sequel  to  the 
transformation  of  Roman  Catholicism  from  what  it 
had  been  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, through  the  genius  and  activity  of  the  Jesuit 
order.     To  be  sure  this  new  "  Roman  type  "  of 
Catholicism  furnishes  nothing  absolutely  new;  and, 
on  another  side,  even  without  the  direct  coopera- 
tion of  the  Jesuits,  a  phase  of  papalism  was  es- 
poused about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
which  can  not  be  distinguished  from  Ultramontan- 
ism as  defined  by  Kraus.    For  instance,  in  the  bull 


Cum  ex  apostolahu  officio,  promulgated  by  Paul  lY., 
1559,  where  "  out  of  the  fulness  of  apostolic  author 
ity"  it  is  stated  that  "  the  pope,  who  is  vioe-gerart 
of  God  and  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  has  the  supreme 
power  over  kingdoms  and  peoples,  and  jud^  all, 
can  be  judged  by  no  one.  .  .  .  All  hierarchs  and  aB 
sovereigns  and  princes  even  -to  the  emperor,  the 
moment  they  fall  into  heresy  or  schism,  are  by  that 
very  fact,  and  without  need  of  a  particular  judicial 
procedure,  throughout  and  for  ever  forfeit  of  their 
position  and  its  honors  and  revenues,  also  thenee- 
forth  and  for  ever  unfit  to  be  vested  tha'ewith" 
.  .  .  (cf.Mu-bt,Quea6n,  under  no.  288).    If  this  ball 
be  combined  with  the  bull  In  coma  Domini  (q.v.), 
there  is  a  nearly  integral  configuration  of  the  ul- 
tramontane pai>al  principle.    And  far  back  of  thie 
it  exists  in  fact  in  the  bull  Unam  sandam  (q.v.)  of 
the  year  1302.    What  lies  at  loose  ends  in  the  Dieefr- 
tu8  of  Gregory  VII.  stands  here  compact,  and  papal- 
ism spans  its  highest  arch  on  a  religious  foundisttioii: 
'*  We  declare  all  hmnan  creatures  to  be  subject  to 
the  Roman  pontiff.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  salvation.''    In  such  terms  Ultramon- 
tanism is  set  up  for  a  ruling  principle  alike  in  re- 
gard to  the  pope's  political  status,  and  in  regard  to 
the  religious  relationship  of  believing  Roman  Cath- 
olics toward  the  pope.    True,  J.  Hergenrother,  in 
ArUirJaniis  (Freiburg,  1870;    cf.  J.  F.  v.  Schulte, 
AltkcUholizismus,  pp.  331  sqq.,  Giessen,  1887),  has 
contended  that  this  bull  should  not  be  regarded  as 
infallible;    and  in  Kirchenstaat,  pp.  300  sqq.,  751 
sqq.  (Freiburg,  1860),  he  has  brought  forward  every 
available  argument  to  the  end  of  A-nnnlling  its  im- 
portance in  resF>ect  to  this  question.    But  this  was 
all  in  vain;   the  third  of  the  distinctive  marks  of 
Ultramontanism  enunciated  by  Kraus  has  its  foun- 
dation in  the  bull  of  1302;  and  thereon  rests  even 
in  modem  times  the  tendency  not  to  separate  the 
two  jurisdictions,  but  to  treat  temporal  matters 
constantly  according  to  the  synchronous  interests 
of  the  CJhurch. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  ultramontane  tend- 
ency during  the  progress  of  time  has  been  twofold, 
outside  and  inside  the  ecclesiastical  system.    On  the 
former  side,  illustration   is  furnished 

3.  Results  by  the  conflict    between  empire  and 
Outside     papacy.    By  degrees  the  ultramontane 

and  Inside  idea  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  papacy 
the  Church,  was  introduced  into  the  sphere  of  secu- 
lar affairs,  and  became  part  of  the  be- 
lief of  the  faithful,  priests  and  laymen.  So  that 
Innocent  III.  could  say  without  encountering  op- 
position, "  The  Lord  committed  not  only  the  Church 
but  the  entire  secular  era  to  Peter's  administration." 
In  answer  to  the  question  whether  this  idea  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  Middle  Ages  or  is  of  present  ap- 
plication, the  answer  must  be  that  it  is  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  that  such  assumptions  can  still  find 
actual  enforcement.  Yet  even  in  more  modem 
times  the  popes  have  often  declared  civil  laws  in- 
valid, as  in  the  case  of  the  Austrian  statute  law  of 
1867,  and  the  Prussian  "  Falk  laws  "  or  "  May  laws  " 
of  1872-75,*  although  those  laws  neither  hindered 

*  These  laws,  which  were  carried  through  the  Prussian  diet 
by  Dr.  Falk,  minister  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  tiBna- 
ferred  overaigbt  of  the  schools  from  the  Churoh  to  the  States 
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indiTidiial  piety  not  had  an3rthing  to  do  with  dog- 
mifl  ol  the  Church.     Where,  then,  is  the  limit  of 
**  eoelesiastical  interests  "  7    The  claim  of  power  to 
nfeaae  civil  subjects  from  obedience  to  the  dvil 
goreniment,  for  the  sake  of  those  interests,  was  still 
ewQtially  maintained  in  1805  by  Pius  VII.    On  the 
other  side,  the  reaction  of  Ultramontanism  upon 
affairs  within  the  Church  came  still  earlier  to  light. 
The  triumph  of  Gregorian  ideas  eliminated  the  an- 
eient  episcopal  trend;  and,  together  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  bishops,  they  abolished  what  independ- 
ent arrangements  Uiere  still  existed  in  the  national 
dnirdies.    The  pope  came  to  be  not  only  supreme, 
boi  sole  lawgiver;  he  bears,  as  Boniface  VIII.  ex- 
pnaes  it,  "  all  rights  in  the  shrine  of  his  breast '' 
(book  VL,  cap.  1,  De  Const.  I.,  2).    It  was  only  tran- 
aentljr,  under  sta^ss  of  the  times,  that  a  sort  of  new 
episcopal  regime  took   shape  during  the  schism 
thnra^  the  great  reforming  sjmods;  this  novelty, 
however,  was  condenmed  and  terminated  by  the 
ilfth  Lateran  Council.    The  Council  of  Trent  still 
found  existent  potent  expressions  of  the  episcopal 
drift,  but  the  Vatican  Council  stopped  them  once 
for  all    Similarly  the  Galilean  policy,  and  every- 
tlmg  like  "  Josephinism  "  or  philosophic  paternal- 
isn  (see  Joseph  II.),  was  ended  forever.    The  sole 
reaction  against  such  despotism  within  the  Church 
is  nowadays  found  among  the  Old  Catholics  (q.v.). 
As  concerning  the  suppression  set  afoot  by  Ultra- 
nNDtanism  against  freedom  in  scientific  theology, 
the  most  important  example  is  afforded  by  the  his- 
tory of  German  Roman  Catholic  the- 
4.  Effects   ology.    In  Dollinger's  address  of  Sept. 
on  Re-     28,  1863,  before  the  Roman  Catholic 
search  and  academic   assembly   in    Munich    (see 
Theology.   Doellinger,  Johann    Josef    Ignaz 
VON,  §  6),  the  points  were  brought  for- 
ward that  the  sixteenth  century  indicates  a  flourish- 
ing period  for  Roman  Catholic  theology,  whereas 
with  the  seventeenth  century  in  Spain,  and  with  the 
eighteenth  in  France,  decay  set  in;    and  that  al- 
though still  high  tasks  were  incimibent  upon  Ger- 
many's theology,  these  could  not  be  even  approached 
if  her  freedom  of  movement  were  denied.     When 
DoDinger  said  this,  he  did  not  surmise  how  soon 
this  refusal  was  to  come,  that  even  in  the  following 
year,  by  terms  of  the  Syllabus  errorumy  again  in  1870 
throogh  the  definition  of  papal  infallibility,  all  free- 
dom was  to  be  taken  away  from  the  theologians. 
Even  before  that  definition  was  pronounced,  on 
July  19,  1870,   Dollinger  had  discerned  what  in 
effect  became  the  fate  of  Roman  Catholic  theology 
in  conaequenoe  of  the  dogma.    "  So  then,"  he  says 
*t  the  close  of  his  Pope  and  the  Council  (London, 
1S69),  "  the  newly  coined  article  of  faith  must  plant 
aod  settle  itself  as  foundation  and  cornerstone  of 
^  whole  Roman  Catholic  doctrinal  structure;  the 
^^ty  of  the  theologians  must  reduce  itself  to  the 
secondary  task  of  finding  whether  a  papal  utter- 
Mce  for  a  given  doctrine  is  extant  or  not.  ...  To 
^t  purpose  any  further  toilsome  delving  in  the 
Bible,  to  what  end  the  labored  study  of  tradition, 

pn>hibited  membera  of  religiouB  orders  from  teachiniE  in  the 
pobJie  schools,  limited  the  episcopal  powers  over  the  clei^gy 
ujd  eieheal  powers  over  the  laity*  changing,  in  foot,  the 
rrfcBMtic*!  law  of  the  land. 


if  a  single  utterance  of  the  infallible  pope  has  power 
to  demolish  the  conscientious  theological  work  of  a 
generation?  "  As  regards  the  more  modem  Roman 
Catholic  Biblical  research,  nobody  will  call  atten- 
tion, by  way  of  refuting  Ddllinger,  to  the  "  Commis- 
sion in  behalf  of  advancing  Biblical  Studies,''  or- 
ganised by  conmiand  of  Pope  Pius  X.,  as  though 
this  were  an  instrument  for  advancing  such  studies. 
For  that  this  is  merely  an  instnmient  for  shackling 
them  appears  from  the  Moiu  proprio  "  PrcBstanHa  ** 
of  Sept.  18,  1907  (cf.  Osaervatore  Romano  of  Nov. 
21,  1907),  as  is  elsewhere  patent  from  "  decisions  " 
hitherto  announced  in  relation  to  weighty  matters 
of  Biblical  introduction  (Mosaic  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch  [1905];  historic  integrity  of  John's  Gos- 
pel ri907];  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  [1908]) ; 
[verbal  agreement  of  the  extant  Greek  text  of  Mat- 
thew with  the  lost  Aramaic  original  (1911)].  But 
still  far  more  comprehensive  is  the  curb  that 
was  applied  to  more  liberal,  theologically  technical 
verifications  of  results  by  the  two  pronouncements 
against  the  "  Modernists  '*  (see  MoDERNisif),  name- 
ly, the  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Inquisition, 
Lamentabili,  of  July,  1907;  and  the  papal  encyclical, 
Paacendi  Dominici  gregia  (Eng.  transl.  in  Programme 
of  Modernism,  pp.  149  sqq..  New  York  and  London, 
1908),  of  Sept.  8, 1907.  That  the  matters  involved 
do  not  turn  on  theoretical  exercises  of  the  Curia's 
rhetoric  appears  from  the  extremely  sharp  measures 
devised  against  all  "  Modernists."  For  it  was  prin- 
cipally against  Roman  Catholic  scientific  "  palpitar 
tions  "  in  those  countries  that  the  entire  procedure 
was  directed,  although  the  first  man  to  use  his  pen 
against  these  decrees  was  an  English  scholar,  George 
Henry  T3rrrell  (q.v. ;  he  wrote  in  the  London  Times, 
Sept.  30,  Oct.  1,  1907).  He  was  then  followed  by 
individual  Italian  sympathisers  in  the  Programma 
dei  Modemisti  (Rome,  1907;  Eng.  transl.,  Pro~ 
gramme  of  Modernism,  New  York  and  London, 
1908),  and  in  Rinnovamento  (Milan,  since  1907); 
but  the  main  focus  of  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in 
France.  In  Grermany,  where,  during  the  spring  of 
1908,  the  Internationale  Wochenschrift  published  a 
series  of  articles  elucidating  the  importance  of  the 
foregoing  decrees,  the  number  of  deliberate  and 
steadfast  modernists  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
theologians  is  exceedingly  small. 

If  Ultramontanism,  therefore,  has  shackled  the 
motions  or  aspirations  of  scientific  freedom,  the 
question  still  remains  as  to  its  effects  upon  the  mass 

of  Roman  Catholics.    In  this  connec- 

5.  Effects   tion,  the  scope  of  this  examination  em- 

upon  the    braces  that  materializing  and  artifi- 

People.      cialism  of  religion  which  inheres  in 

Roman  Catholicism,  in  so  far  as  the 
devotional  methods  which  for  centuries  past  have 
been  customary  are  employed  to  the  end  of  in- 
creasingly extended  propagation  and  fostering  of 
the  ultramontane  spirit.  Some  of  these  devotional 
methods  and  devices  were  set  forth  by  Reusch,  both 
old  and  newly  invented  ones,  in  his  Die  deutschen 
Bischofe  und  der  Aberglaube  (Bonn,  1879).  These 
and  countless  others  are  utilized  by  Ultramontan- 
ism for  the  sake  of  advancing  its  political  aims  by 
exciting  confessional  passion.  An  advantageous 
vehicle  for  the  fostering  of  the  ultramontane  spirit 
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in  that  country  has  been  conspicuous  for  sixty  years 
past  in  the  regularly  roourring  Roman  Catholic 
conventions,    employing    a    comprehensive    daily 
press,  a  calculated  and  apposite  pamphlet  press,  and 
the  literature  of  art  and  culture.    The  fraternixing 
cause  baa  been  developed  on  the  largest  scale  tlirough 
all  kinds  of  industrial  and  professional  associations, 
so  that  the  "  Chinese  wall  "  that  barricades  Roman 
Catholicism    against   Protestantism   becomes  ever 
higher  and  higher.     But  that  Roman  Catholicism 
ahatl    Etand    forth    as    an    outward    power   along 
ultramontane  lines   is   carefully   provided   for   by 
imposing    church     feasts    and    processions.      The 
Attitude  of  modern  Jesuitical  Roman  Cathohcism 
(i.e.,  of  Ultramontanism)  toward  modem  culture  is 
negatively  comprehended  in  the  SyUcAus    erronim 
of  1864  (text  and  Eng.  transl.  in  Schaff,  Creeds,  ii. 
213-233),  to  which  the  decree  LamenlabUi,  together 
vith  the  encyclical  Ptaamdi,  forms  a  complement. 
In  sum,  the  spirit  out  of  which  the  reaction  against 
Modernism  has  proceeded  in  the  broadest  sense  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  Spanish  type  of  Roman  Catholic 
"  religiosity  "  tliat  was  embodied  in  Ignatius  Loy- 
ola, then  organized   and   systematixed,  until  even- 
tually it  Ijccomc  instilled  into  the  veins  of  Roman 
Catholicism  at  large  and  complete.    K.  Benratii. 
Bibudobafbt;  J.  J.  I.  von  DQlliiigcr.  Kirdie  und  KinAai, 
PaptSthian  uHd  KircAemlaaC.  Uunich.  18fl[.  Eng.  trans)., 
Tht  Ch\Bth  and  the  Ch-archei.  or  the  Paptuv  aid  Oit  Tm- 
paral  Pov>rr.  London.  1863;  idem,  Dm  PapMw".  Muniph, 
ISffi.  2d  ed..  1892;   idaai,  Klrinj<rt  Schrifun.  cd.  Reuach, 
ib.  1890;    Sohrader,  Der  Papit  und  die  modcmm  Idfm, 
Vienna,  1867;  J.  F.  ran  Hchulu,  Die  Maclu  der  r-mixhen 
XarM.Pminw,  1871;  O.  Mejer,  ZurGarhirAlc  derrOmixh- 
dtuUchen  Fnee.  3    vols.,  HosUJck.   1871~7<;    T.  Wober. 
Sinai  und  KireAe  nach  .  .  .  den  Abacfdtn  dH  Ultram&n^ 
(anumu.  Braslsu,  1873;    0.  R.  Bodenoch.  UOramonlan' 
um.  London,  1874:   J.  F^Icr,  True  and  Foist  Infailibil- 
itu  of  the  Popes.  Now  Vork,  1875;    E.  Michaiid.  L'ftlal 
Odud  dr  rieli"  caOolviut  en  France,  Pam,  1876;  J.  Fiied- 
rich.  aachichlt  dei  viuHaniaeheii  KoTuilt.  3  \'6\t..  Bona, 
1877-83:  idein,  /piui  iwi  DuUinner.  3  vols.,  Uunich.  189S- 
1901;  G.  Droysen,  GrKAicUBdfTfffofnrr/in-marton,  pp.  140 
sqq..  Berlia,  I80»:  P.  von  HoenibruKh,  Der  UUratnonlan- 
ismia.  tin  Wtim  und  seine  Brkampfuna,   2d  ed„  Berlin, 
ISeS;  idem,  Drr  UUratmmlanimnus  in  DeutxlUand.  Leipsio, 
mse-.idem.  Das  PapsUiun  in  seiner  Kvialen  .  .  .  Wirknm- 
in(,3vols.,  ib.  1900-02:  F.  W.  F.  iiippoid.Tke  Papacjiin 
Iht  I9lh  Ctnlarv  (transl.),  New  York,  1900;    E,  G.  Man. 
Poped  Aimt  ami  Papal  Claims,  London.  1902;  MoJuakB. 
OoEAicUe  dM    KuUvrtampft.    2d    ed..   P&derbotn,  1002; 
J.    Maiubach.    />u     tdtramontane  Moral   ruich    Graf  von 
flanuAroMA,  Berlin,  1902;    C.WiAit,,  Der  Ultrammtlanitmut 
im  19.  Jahrhundert.  Leipaio.  1902;    J,  Oman.  Vision  and 
Atdhorilu:    or.  the  Throne  of  SI,  PHer,  London,  1W)2;  L. 
K.     GlIU.    Der    UllranonJanimnus    ais    Wettanachauung. 
Bonn,   1905;    F.  Heiner,   Der  Sjillabiu  in   idlramonUner 
und    ardiuUramoriifiner    Beleuchtung.     Moini.      1905;     C. 
latrtillo.  Jotrph  de  MaiMrr  et  It  papauU,    Puna,   1908; 
O.    Anrich.    Der    modeme     Vltramoniantamus    in  seiner 
EnUlrhung    und    Enluickluna,  Tubingen,     I90B;    G.    D. 
,    The   AltdfurJtamp/.  Toroiito.  1900;    the  titer- 
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1    Pica     X: 


UMBHEIT,  Qm'  bruit,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM 
CARL:  German  theologian;  b.  at  LSonnehom  (3  ro, 
n.  of  Gotha)  Apr.  II,  1795;  d.  at  HeidelberR  Apr. 
26,  1860.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at 
Ootha  and  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  in  the 
latter  institution  coming  under  the  influence  of 
Eicbhom,  who  stirred  in  him  an  enthusiasm  tor 
oriental  studies  which  never  left  him.  Herder  also 
affected  him  in  the  same  direction,  and  so  to  study 


orientalia  was  henceforth  his  life-work.  He  became 
privat-docent  at  06ttingen  in  1818,  extraordiouy 
professor  at  Heidelberg  in  1820,  and  ordinary  pro- 
fessor in  the  philosophical  faculty  in  1823,  and  hcM 
tliis  position  along  with  the  ordinary  profeBaai^ 
ot  theology  after  1829. 

From  Eichhom  he  declared  in  1852  that  he  had 
learned  these  three  things:   (1)  that  the  Scriptura 
are  a  free  Seld   of  iavestigation  for  Prot«aUiiU; 
(2)  this  investigation  must  be  pursued  largely,  if 
not  exclusively,  in  the  spirit  of  the  orient;   (3)  be- 
nevolence and  piety  should  be  a  part  of  religion, 
especially  of  the  true  German  spirit.     He  aened 
with  DeWette  that  there  were  l^endary  recitals  tr 
myths  in  the  Old  Testament.     But  Delttttcb  baa 
borne  witness  to  him  as  continuing  the  work  d      ' 
Herder  in  bringing  out  the  human  side  of  the  Old      , 
Testament,  without  failing  to  reoognise  its  dJTtM      j 
elem.ent. 

With  Carl  UUmann  he  edited  for  many  yean  (bi 
Theologisehe  Sludien  und  Kritiken.  His  separate 
publications  were  mostly  on  the  Old  Testament,  but 
the  New  Testament  liad  a  share  in  his  study.  He 
defended  the  unity  of  Canticles  (1820)  sgiiiuil 
Herder,  and  thereby  won  Goethe's  approval  Hij 
commentary  on  Job  (1824)  passed  into  a  second  edi- 
tion in  1828  (Eng.  Uansl.,  2  vols.,  London.  183S- 
1837);  and  be  issued  commentaries  on  I^TErba 
(1826)  and  on  the  Prophets,  except  Daniel  snd 
Jonah  (4  vols.,  1841-46).  But  critical  acumsDwu 
not  among  his  gifts,  emotion  sometimes  took  tlie 
place  of  cool  judgment.  (A.  KAMPHATr8E.yt.) 

BiBUOOBAFHT:  Sobeokel,  in  Albttntine  kiTdiUda  Zrfl- 
ickrifl,  ISeO,  part  6.  pp.  11  sqq.;  MuhlUuier.  m  NsH 
Boaneelixhi  Kirchenteituno.  ISSO.  no.  23;  ZilteL  iaiSir 
mtine  Kirchenteiltag.  1360,  no.  54;  Zvei  Riden  utaUm 
am  Orabe  [(/mbf!,M,  Heidelberg.  1860;  J.  Holtiaui. 
R.  Rathe,  and  C.  UUmann,  in  TSK,  ISSZ.  put  3. 

TJRAM  SAHCTAH:  The  name  of  the  bull  (/ 
Boniface  VIII.  (q.v.)  issued  in  1302  containing  tbe 
classic  medieval  expression  of  the  papal  claims  to 
universal  temporal  sovereignty.  The  occaaoD  of 
the  bull  was  the  contest  of  Boniface  with  Philip  IV. 
(q,v.),  in  which  the  underlying  question  was  whether 
the  papacy  should  control  the  temporal  aSoiis  d 
European  states.  The  claim  bad  already  beoi 
made  for  Rome  by  Gregory  VII.  (q.v.)  in  hia  strug- 
gle with  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  being  expressed  in 
the  letter  of  that  pope  to  Henry  (text  in  M.  Dtibed, 
Monumenla  Germania  »decta,  iii.  18-22,  Munidi. 
1889;  Eng.  transl.  in  Thatcher  and  McNeal,  SovM 
Book,  pp.  147-150).  But  while  in  Germany  the 
Curia  had  won  decided  victories,  in  France  its  de- 
mands had  been  resisted  and  national  consdoufr 
neas  had  been  aroused.  The  occasion  of  the  struggle 
between  Boniface  and  Phihp  which  led  to  the  bull 
was  the  levy  by  the  latter  of  tAxes  upon  the  clergy 
ot  France,  to  which  the  Roman  reply  was  the  bull 
Clericia  laUos,  forbidding  laymen  (including  ol 
course  rulers  of  states)  to  levy  subsidies  from  tlu 
clergy  and  prohibiting  clergy  from  paying  than 
without  permission  from  Rome.  Philip  ret^irted  l^ 
prohibiting  export  of  money.  plat«,  and  the  lik* 
from  the  roatni,  thus  cutting  off  papal  revenues  de- 
rived from  France.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the 
bull  f/mi>n  iwnrfam  was  the  imprisonment  in  1301  ot 
the  papal  l^ate  to  France,  Bernard  Saiaset,  bishop 
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i  Pamirs,  who  had  violently  assailed  the  king  and 
ng  charged  with  treason.  Boniface  called  a  synod 
D  ngolate  affairs  in  France,  claimed  papal  su- 
vemicy  in  temporal  affairs  in  the  bull  AtiscuUa  Fill 
11301),  and  renewed  the  bull  Clericis  laicos  for 
tamee.  Philip  gained  popular  support  for  his 
DBifliireB  and  his  policy  in  the  first  meeting  of  a 
itales  General,  with  pledges  of  the  same  in  his  re- 
■tuoe  to  papal  aggression.  Then  was  issued  the 
7iMHii  Mnctoifi. 

The  ccmtents  may  be  expreaaed  under  five  heads. 
})  There  is  but  one  Church,  outside  of  which  there 
I  no  salvation— one  body  of  Christ  with  one  head; 
)2)  that  head  is  Christ  or  his  representative  the 
npe,  and  refusal  of  the  pastoral  care  of  this  head  is 
fm  facto  self-exclusion  from  the  flock  of  Christ; 
)3)  there  are  two  swords,  the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
^onl,  one  borne  by  the  Church,  the  other  for  it,  the 
int  by  the  priest,  the  second  by  the  king  under  the 
fireetkm  of  the  priest;  (4)  coordination  of  mem- 
iMn  of  the  body  involves  the  elevation  of  the  spir- 
itual power  above  the  temporal  and  instruction  of 
the  ktter  by  the  f onner,  and  whoever  resists  this 
tug^wst  power  ordained  of  God  resists  God;  (5)  the 
bdl  doses  with  the  words:  "  We,  moreover,  pro- 
declare,  and  pronounce  that  it  is  altogether 
to  salvation  for  every  human  being  to  be 
to  the  Roman  pontiff." 

The  foOowing  steps  were  an  assembly  of  French 

eedeaastics  and  nobles  held  in  1303  imder  Philip's 

Snidanoe  which  charged  Boniface  with  heresy  and 

DUSDODduct  and  demanded  a  general  council  to  pass 

npoD  the  charges.    Boniface  decided  to  issue  a  bull 

of  exeonmiunication  and  deposition  against  the 

king,  but  before  its  issue  William  Nogaret,  whom 

Fhifip  had  sent  to  Rome  in  behalf  of  the  project  of 

fte  eoandl,  led  troops  against  Boniface  at  Anagni 

iod  captured  him.    The  populace  arose,  however, 

liter  three  days  and  drove  out  the  French,  and  the 

pope  returned  to  Rome;   but  his  death  in  the  fol- 

tewing  October  left  Philip  the  virtual  victor. 

Bduooapht:  The  text  is  given  in  Reich,  Docwnenta,  pp. 
191-193;  tranalationB  are  to  be  found  in  Thatcher  and 
MeNeal,  Source  Book,  pp.  314-317;  Robinson,  European 
Vutory.  i.  346-348;  F.  A.  Ogg,  Sotaree  Book  of  Mediceval 
BiMory,  pp.  385-388,  New  York,  1908;  and  Henderson, 
DocmeitU,  pp.  435-437.  ConBult  the  literature  under 
BonfACB  VIIL;  Philip  rV.;  and  Pops,  Papacy,  Papal, 
8nmi;  the  commenta  in  the  source  books  named  above; 
L  Tbiti,  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  hia  Timea,  New  York, 
1911;  uid  Hefele.  ConcUienaeachichU,  vL  347-351. 

UIBELIEF.    See  Agnosticism;  Atheism;  Pan- 
nnsii;  Rationalism  and  Supernatubalism. 

mrCIAL  hSD  CURSIVE  MANUSCRIPTS.     See 
BoLi  Text,  II. 

UHCLEANNESS.  See  Defilement  and  Pubifi- 
CAnov,  Cebemonial. 

UICnOH.    See  Extreme  Unction. 

UHDER-ETCK,  On'der-oik'  (UNDE  REYCK, 
UTE  REYCX,  ONDEREICK),  THEODOR:  Early 
•ennan  pietist;  b.  at  Duisburg  (15  m.  n.  of  Dils- 
sUoif)  June  15,  1635;  d.  at  Bremen  Jan.  1,  1693. 
fe  WIS  educated  at  Utrecht  (1654-57),  where  he 
cei'ved  the  Puritanical  and  pietistic  impressions 
bich  characterised  his  entire  life,  and  later  resided 
r  some  time  with  Cocceius  at  Leyden.    He  then 


made  a  tour  of  England  and  France,  and  also  visited 
Geneva,  and  on  his  return  in  1660  was  appointed 
pastor  at  MOlheim-on-the-Ruhr,  a  name  which  he 
made  proverbial  for  the  Pietism  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
completely  transforming  its  distinctly  Reformed 
character.  Here  his  pastoral  visits  and  his  insist- 
ence on  family  prayers  resulted  in  popular  assem- 
blies for  the  cultivation  of  piety,  and  the  people 
flocked  to  sermons  and  conferences.  In  1668,  how- 
ever, Under-Eyck,  after  declining  a  number  of  flat- 
tering calls,  accepted  the  post  of  chaplain  to  the 
Landgravine  Hedwig  Sophia  at  Cassel.  Here  he 
enjoyed  high  favor  and  established  Pietism.  Lack- 
ing, however,  as  court  chaplain,  pastoral  activity, 
and  accordingly  declining  an  invitation  to  become 
chaplain  to  Queen  Charlotte  Amelia  of  Denmark, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  become  head  pastor  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's, Bremen,  in  1670,  where  he  was  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

At  Bremen  Under-Eyck  became  the  head  of  a 
party  opposed  to  the  official  clergy  of  the  city.  In 
repeated  attacks  he  was  charged  with  Labadism, 
mutilation  of  the  liturgy,  Quakerism,  and  the  like. 
The  entire  city  was  in  an  uproar,  for  no  one  could 
remain  indifferent  concerning  him.  The  sternness 
of  his  preaching  was  terrifying,  and  sudden  con- 
versions of  his  declared  enemies  occurred.  In  1680 
he  held  daily  three  hours  of  private  conferences  and 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  catechizing,  which  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  gathered  the  men  about  him  to  dis- 
cuss Scripture.  His  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  French 
Reformed  pastor  Hulsius  of  Wesel,  was,  if  possible, 
still  more  active,  holding  repeated  meetings  daily 
with  the  women  and  children.  The  other  clergy 
were  bitterly  hostile,  but  Under-Eyck  could  count 
on  the  support  of  the  civic  authorities,  among  whom 
he  had  warm  friends;  yet  he  was  frequently  care- 
less of  the  Church's  point  of  view,  and  neglected  the 
meetings  of  the  clerical  conference,  although  he  was 
alternating  president  of  that  body.  In  addition,  he 
sought  to  find  positions  in  Bremen  for  his  partizans, 
succeeding  in  the  case  of  no  less  than  eleven.  Sweep- 
ing measures  were  planned  against  the  established 
church,  the  chief  requirements  being  a  disciplinary 
presbytery,  the  restriction  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
believers,  and  the  denial  of  baptism,  except  in 
special  cases,  to  the  children  of  unbelieving  parents. 
Though  these  projects  failed,  Under-Eyck  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  exertions  to  promote  catechization, 
and  his  ministry  at  Bremen  was  marked  by  an  ever- 
increasing  prestige. 

Under-Eyck  was  to  the  Reformed  Church  of  Ger- 
many what  Spener  was  to  the  Lutherans.  Receiv- 
ing his  inspiration  from  Holland,  he  preserved  his 
individuality,  and  systematically  avoided  all  prob- 
lems which  did  not  bear  on  his  one  interest  of  per- 
sonal salvation,  the  deepening  and  revival  of  per- 
sonal faith,  and  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  sinner 
through  devoted  and  carefully  regulated  obedience. 
With  his  zeal  he  imited  a  wise  restraint,  and  his 
teachings  show  no  traces  of  a  tendency  toward  sepa- 
ratism. His  influence  was  far-reaching,  establishing 
piety  in  the  household  and  rendering  the  conventicle 
truly  popular.  He  was  apparently  a  hymn-writer 
as  well,  though  here  little  is  certain,  and  he  seems 
to  have  inspired  J(ohannes)  D(eusing)  to  translate 
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three  of  the  writings  of  Willcm  Teelinck  (q-v.), 
which  appeared  at  Caseel  in  1693.  The  Thuraday 
meetings  at  MQlheira,  begun  probably  in  1661,  lasted 
until  1740,  making  a  deep  impression  on  Tersteegen 
(q.v.),  who  helped  revive  them  in  1750.  after  which 
they  tang  continued,  receiving  fresh  inspiration  from 
Stura1>erg  about  1S40.  In  Bremen  De  Base  and  F. 
A.  Lampe  carried  Undcr-Eyck's  ideals  to  victory. 
He  likewise  maintained  lasting  relations  with  the 
Heflaian  court. 

The  works  of  Under-Eyok  are;  Chruli  Braul  unier 
den  TOchiem  zu  haodicisa  (3  parts,  Hanau,  1670), 
an  attempt  to  supply  a  syBtem  of  cosuiatics;  Hal- 
Iduja,  da*  iat,  Oott  in  den  SUnden  verhlSret  (part  i., 
Bremen,  1678;  never  completed),  a  detailed  scheme 
of  the  plan  of  salvation  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer;  WegweUer  der  Einfdltigcn  tu  den  eraten 
BvehatiAtn  det  viahren  Chrixieniums  (Bremen,  1676), 
one  of  his  two  catechisms;  Der  eiTtfallige  ChHit  durch 
TcoAren  Glatibcn  mii  Chriato  vereini^  (Eschw^e, 
1700),  his  Becood  catechism;  and  Der  namtehe Athe- 
Ut  enldecki  und  von  iHner  Thorheil  ilberzeugt  (2 
parts,  Bremen,  16S9),  an  attempt  to  solve  intellec- 
tual doubte.  (W.  G.  GoETERS.) 

BcBLioanLPHT :  O,  Arnold.  Liben  der  OUivbieen.  [qi,  OSS- 
MS.  Hal]«,  1732;  M.  Goebel,  aacJiuAU  da  dirvUirhm 
Ltbent,  U.  300  aqq.,  3  vols,.  Cobleu,  1840-00;  H.  Heppe. 
GrtchiMe  da  Putumui.  i.  3T1  iqq..  Leaden.  ISTS;  A. 
Rilwbl,  Oaidikhte  da  PUiimv.  i.  371  sqq.,  Boqd,  1880; 
J.  F.  Ikm.  Joachim  Mrandcr.  pp.  61-7S,  372-279,  Bnmea, 
ISBO:  ADB.  mix.  270-280. 

UHDERWOOD,  HORACE  GRAHT:  Presby- 
terian; b.  in  London  July  19,  1S59.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  New  York  University  (B.A.,  1831)  and  at 
New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary.  Since  1885 
he  has  been  a  missionary  in  Korea  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
and  sicce  1909  has  been  principal  of  the  John  D. 
Wells  Training  School  and  presidect  of  the  Korean 
Religious  Tract  Society  (both  at  Seoul),  as  well  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Bible  translators  at  Seoul 
since  1889.  He  has  likewise  been  professor  of  homi- 
letics,  church  government  and  discipline,  etc.,  in  the 
Presbyterian  theological  seminary  at  Pyecg  Yang, 
Korea,  and  in  1907  was  Deems  philosophical  lec- 
turer at  New  York  University.  His  theological  poai- 
tion  ia  conservative,  and  he  bos  written  Engliih- 
Korean  and  Korean-English  Dictionary  (Yokohama, 
1889),  Korean  Gruni7?iar  (1889),  CaU  of  Korea  (tievr 
York,  1908),  and  Religion*  of  Eastern  Axia  (1910). 

UH60DL1SESS,  UHGODLY:  Words  used  in  the 
English  Bible  versions  and  equivalent  to  the  Gk. 
asebeia,  aecbSi  (cf.  asfbein,  "  to  hve  ungodly  ": 
ll  Pet.  ii.  6;  Jude  15),  less  frequently  amort a/os,  and 
yet  more  seldom  anomos,  which  in  turn  are  the 
translations  in  the  Septuagint  for  the  Hebrew  rashd . 
The  Hebrew  word  denotes  in  the  first  place  only  the 
impious  and  unrighteous  in  the  moral  sense.  Every 
thing,  however,  morally  evil,  according  to  the  Old- 
Testament  conception  as  early  as  the  Yahwistic 
narrative  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  is,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, renunciation  of  God  and  disobedience  to  his  will. 
And  thus  all  impiety  in  Israel  is  continually  repre- 
Bented  as  proceeding  from  ungodliness.  The  con- 
trast between  righteousness  and  ungodliness,  more- 
over, becomes  ever  more  marked  in  Israelitic  and 
Jewish  history  until  two  classes  of  men  are  set  op- 


posite each  other,  of  which  the  ungodly  are  de- 
Bcrilwd,  particularly  in  the  Faalme,  from  the  p«a( 
of  view  of  the  upright  (i-e.,  the  strict  observen  li 
the  law),  as  originators  of  treepaas  and  violetM 
toward  men;  and,  in  relation  to  God,  as  drepituif 
his  word  and  rebelling  against  biro.  Ilie  wori 
atfheia  also  oceurs  frequently  in  the  Old-Testament 
apocrypha,  especially  in  the  Book  of  Sirscb;  but 
in  the  New  Testament  it  and  kindred  terms areiela- 
lively  infrequent,  because  here  unbelief  comes  mm 
to  the  front  religiously  as  the  root  and  fonn  of  m. 
Where  they  are  used,  they  mean,  for  the  most  port, 
ungodliness,  in  the  Old-Teetament  sense  bs^obj- 
mous  with  sin  in  opposition  to  righteouaneaa  (Bom. 
i.  18,  iv.  5,  v.  6,  li.  26;  I  Tim.  i.  fl;  Titus  it  13; 
II  Pet.  ii.  S-6,  iii.  7).  In  a  sense  somewhat  mrMfiA 
by  Christianity  they  refer  to  those  who  remab  per- 
sistently impervious  to  the  Gospel  (I  Pet.  iv,  18); 
or  to  teachers  of  error  (II  Tim.  ii.  16;  Jude  i,  IS). 
On  the  theoretical  side  ungodliness  issues  into  Ath»- 
ism  (q.v.).  F.  SiEFram. 

Btbuookapht:  B.  Cremer.  BaiiteM-Otoleoi'Ch  WoMiKt 
der  naittMlanttnUkhm  OrOriUtt,  Ooths.  1880.  fii|.  (nsaL, 
3d  ed.,  Ediiibui«b  and  Xaw  York,  ISSfl;  H.  Siliillh 
AUUttamcnaie/i*  ThmlBeit,  pp.  616  (qq..  Qottmsco.  1M& 
Eat.  truuJ..  LoDdou.  1802;  R.  Smeod.  litKMUwttll 
RdigiomeaehitliU,  S87  iqq.,  477  sqq.,  Fnibuii,  UU;  0, 
CluneD.  £>M  chrittHelu  Ldire  con  dtr  SOndt,  L  68  KKt 
aatUngeo,  1807. 

UniATES.     See  Roman  Catholics,  II. 

UniFORHTTY,  ACTS  OF:  The  name  of  wthiI 
acts  of  Parliament  establishing  the  worship  and  lit- 
ual  of  the  Cfaureh  of  England.  The  first,  passed  Jul 
21,  1549,  set  forth  the  penalties  for  the  n^ectbi 
use  the  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  which  wen, 
for  the  first  offense,  loss  of  the  income  of  a  beiu£ce 
for  a  year,  and  imprisoument  for  six  months;  for 
the  second,  loss  of  all  benefices,  and  imprisonmot 
for  one  year;  for  the  third,  imprisonment  for  life. 
The  second  act  was  passed  Apr.  6,  1552,  and  esttb- 
liahed  the  second  F^yer  Book.  These  acts  nrcn 
repealed  under  Queen  Hary,  in  Oct.,  1553.  V» 
third  act,  under  Queen  Elizabeth  (passed,  tStett 
strong  opposition,  Apr.  28,  1550),  established  tbg 
new  Prayer  Book  under  penalties  similar  to  the* 
of  Edward  VI.,  subjected  all  who  were  absent  fran 
church  without  excuse  to  a  fine  of  one  shilling,  aul 
gave  to  the  sovereign  liberty  to  "  ordain  and  pub- 
lish such  further  ceremonies  and  rites  as  may  be 
most  for  the  advancement  of  the  church,"  etc.  A 
fourth  act,  part  of  the  systematic  represuon  of  tht 
Puritans  known  as  the  Clarendon  Code,  was  ptssed 
May  19,  1662,  and  prescribed  episcopal  ordinatioi 
for  oil  ministers,  and  enforced  the  new  revision  d 
tho  Prayer  Book.  It  required  oil  ministers  to  ^ve 
their  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  everything  is 
the  book,  to  read  the  Prayer  Book  service  on  some 
Sunday  before  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  (Aug. 
24),  and  to  swear  "  that  it  is  not  lawful,  on  any  pre- 
tense whatsoever,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  king." 
About  2,000  clergymen,  some  of  them  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished in  England,  unable  to  conform,  wen  de- 
prived  of  their  livings.  This  act,  the  most  far-reach- 
ing of  all  in  its  consequences,  also  formally  disavowed 
the  validity  of  all  but  episcopal  ordinations,  and 
marked  the  close  of  the  efforts  which  had  been  go- 
ing on  ever  since  Elisabeth's  accession  to  bring  ths 
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Choiefa  of  England  into  closer  connection  with  the 
Befonned  oommunions  of  the  continent.  The  Act 
of  Unifonmty  was  made  practically  inoperative, 
tiiom^  not  formally  repealed,  by  the  Act  of  Tolera- 
tioo  (see  Toleration,  Act  of)  under  William  and 
Ibiy,  Hay  24,  1689. 

Bduoobafht:  The  text  is  given  in  Gee  and  Hardy,  Doeu- 
MMte,  pp.  358  aoq..  309  aqq.,  468  sqq.,  in  part  also  in 
Bobinaan.  Butopean  Hialory,  ii.  256-260.  Canault:  H. 
H.  Birt.  TkB  BhMobelhaH  Rdioiou»  StttUmetU,  pp.  56,  86- 
J06.  Loodoo*  1907;  S.  B.  Oardiner,  StudmUf  Hial.  of 
fi^laad,  pp.  429,  585,  new  ed.,  London  and  New  York, 
1M5;  J.  H  OrertoQ,  Tks  Chunk  in  Bngland,  2  vols., 
loadon.  1897;  J.  Qairdner,  The  Bnglith  Chttreh  in  the 
m  CeMtwrw,  pp.  262,  267,  302-303.  324,  ib.  1903;  W.  H. 
Biittaa.  The  BngHek  Chttrth  iieMS-1714),  P.  191.  ib.  1903. 

UIKySHITUS:  A  constitution  issued  Sept.  8, 
1713,  by  Qement  XI.,  condemning  101  propositions 
adruieed  by  Paaquier  Quesnel  (q.v.)  in  hiis  Biflex- 
tm  worales  tur  le  Nouveau  Tetiament.  The  bull 
iM  an  important  step  in  the  successful  struggle 
ifhh  Jansenism    (see   Jansen,   Cornelixts),   and 

:  Bitked  a  distinct  victory  of  the  Jesuits  over  the 
AQgastznian  tendencies  of  their  opponents.     The 

'  CQOflkitution  was  confirmed  by  Clement  in  the  bull 
FatonUM  cffieii  (Aug.  28,  1718),  by  a  decree  of  In- 
Boeent  XUI.  (Jan.  8,  1722),  by  Benedict  XIII.  and 
the  Roman  synod  of  1725,  and  by  Benedict  XIV. 
in  the  ency  cUcal  Ex  omnibus  ChrisUani  orbis  regumi^ 
Im  (Oct  16,  1756).  The  reason  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  some  of  the  propositions  was  simply  the 
i%id  Augustinian  sense  in  which  they  were  inter- 
PRted  l^  the  Jansenists,  with  denial  of  any  possi- 
bifitjr  of  the  cooperation  of  free  wiU,  such  as  is 
tu^  by  Semipelagianism.  It  is  only  when  this 
IB  borne  in  mind  that  repudiation  of  many  of  the 
propositions  becomes  clear.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  there  was  yet  another  side  to  the  question — 
Jtnsenism  was  really  one  side  of  Gallicanism  (q.v.), 
10  that  there  was  a  political  as  well  as  a  doctrinal 
naaoQ  for  its  suppression. 

In  addition  to  the  citations  from  the  constitution 
etted  in  Jansen,  Cornelius,  §  5,  the  following  con- 
demned propositions  may  be  quoted  as  indicative 
of  the  doctrines  henceforth  forbidden  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion: 

Wha  God  does  not  soften  the  heart  by  the  inner  unction 
<tf  Us  grace,  ezhortationa  and  external  graces  avail  only  to 
bankn  it  the  more  (5). 

Gnee  is  the  operation  of  the  hand  of  almighty  God, 
wbach  nothing  can  hinder  or  retard  (10). 

When  God  wiahes  to  save  a  soul,  and  touches  it  with  the 
inner  hand  of  his  grace,  no  human  will  resists  it  (13). 

Tbe  gnoe  of  Jesus  Cluist  is  a  strong,  potent,  supreme,  in- 
viDdble  graoe,  seeing  that  it  is  the  operation  of  almighty 
viD,  the  sequence  and  the  initiation  of  the  working  ot  Qod 
ioeunatiDg  and  revivifsring  his  Son  (21). 
Faith  is  the  primal  grace,  and  the  source  of  all  others  (27). 
The  fiist  grace  which  Giod  grants  the  sioner  is  forgiveness 
of  aw  (28). 

All  whom  (jod  wills  to  save  through  Christ  are  saved 
iuUlibly  (30). 

Jesos  (Christ  gave   himself  to   death  to  liberate  forever 
those  first  bom  through  his  blood,  that  is.  the  elect,  from 
the  hand  of  the  destrosring  angel  (32). 
Tbe  grace  of  Adam  produced  only  human  merits  (34). 
Tbe  sinner  is  not  free  except  to  evil  without  the  graoe  of 
the  Savior  (38). 

Tbe  will  which  grace  does  not  anticipate  has  no  light 

Except  for  erring,  no  ardor  except  for  hurling  itself  head- 

ioog,  no  strength  except  for  wounding  itself,  is  capable  of 

lO  evil,  and  incapable  of  any  good  (39). 

Ko  knowledge  of  God,  even  natural,  even  among  pagan 
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philoaopheri,  ean  oome  except  from  Qod:  and  without  grace 
it  produces  only  presumption,  vanity,  and  opposition  to 
God  himself  instead  of  the  feelings  of  adoration,  gratitude, 
and  love  (41). 

Tbe  first  efFeot  of  baptismal  graoe  is  to  make  us  die  to 
dn,  ao  that  the  spirit,  heart,  and  senses  have  no  more  life 
for  sin  than  a  dead  man  has  for  the  things  of  the  worid  (43). 

Charity  is  the  only  thing  that  talks  with  God;  that  alone 
does  God  hear  (54). 

Tbe  prayer  of  the  impious  is  a  fresh  sin;  and  what  God 
grants  them  is  a  fresh  judgment  against  them  (50). 

The  baptised  is  still  under  the  law  like  a  Jew  if  he  does 
not  fulfil  the  law.  or  fulfils  it  from  fear  alone  (63). 

God  never  afflicts  the  innocent;  and  afflictions  alwasrs 
■erve  either  to  punish  sin  or  to  purify  the  sinner  (70). 

The  mark  of  the  CSiristian  Church  is  that  it  is  catholie, 
oomprehending  both  all  the  angels  of  heaven  and  all  the 
elect  and  just  of  the  earth  and  of  all  the  ages  (72). 

The  Church,  or  the  whole  CTbrist.  has  the  incarnate  Word 
as  its  head,  and  all  the  saints  as  its  members  (74). 

He  who  does  not  lead  a  life  worthy  of  the  Son  of  God 
and  a  member  of  Christ  ceases  to  have  within  God  as  his 
Father  and  CJhrist  as  his  head  (77). 

It  is  useful  and  necessary  at  eveiy  time,  in  every  place, 
and  for  every  class  of  persons  to  study  and  to  Imow  the 
spirit,  piety,  and  mysteries  of  sacred  Scripture  (79). 

The  reading  of  sacred  Scripture  is  for  all  (80). 

The  sacred  obscurity  of  the  word  of  God  is  no  reason 
for  the  laity  to  dispense  themselves  from  its  reading  (81). 

The  Lord's  Day  ought  to  be  sanctified  by  Christians  by 
readings  of  piety,  and  above  all  of  the  sacred  Scriptures; 
it  is  wrong  to  wish  to  restrain  the  Christian  from  this  read- 
ing (82). 

The  fear  of  unjust  exoommunioation  oQght  never  to 
hinder  us  from  fulfilling  our  duty;  we  never  go  forth  from 
the  Church,  even  when,  by  the  wickedness  of  men,  we  seem 
to  be  expelled  from  it,  when  we  are  afflicted  because  of 
love  for  God,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Chureh  herself  (91). 

The  state  of  persecution  and  punishment  which  any  one 
bears  as  a  heretic,  wicked,  and  impious  man  is  often  the 
final  test  and  most  meritorious,  since  it  makes  man  more  in 
conformity  unto  Jesus  CThrist  (98). 

Many  of  these  propositions,  and  many  others  not 
cited  here,  will  seem  to  the  I^otestant  unobjection- 
able, and  even  praiseworthy;  but  fair  judgment 
must  not  forget  that  the  underlying  spirit  was  an- 
tagonistic to  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church; 
and  the  attitude  of  rebellion  which  dictated  the 
whole  series  would  very  likely,  had  the  Unigenitus 
not  served  (though  only  after  stubborn  resistance) 
to  check  it,  have  proceeded  to  extremes  which  even 
the  Jansenists  little  anticipated. 

Biblxographt:  H.  Densinger.  Enchiridion  avmbolorumt 
definitionum  H  deelanUionum  de  rebus  fidei  et  morwnt 
pp.  371-379,  10th  ed.,  Freibuig,  1908;  Reich,  Docii- 
mente,  pp.  386-389;  A.  Schill,  Die  Constitution  Unigenitus, 
Freiburg,  1876;  V.  Thuillier,  Fragment  de  Vhist.  de  la 
constitution  Unigenitus,  Paris,  1901;  Q.  H.  Putnam,  Cen- 
sorship of  the  Church  of  Rome,  i.  360  sqq..  New  York,  1906. 

UNION  AMERICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH.    See  Methodists,  IV.,  9. 

UNION,  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL:  A  society 
founded  in  1889  within  the  Church  of  England  with 
the  object  of  directing  the  best  thought  among 
churchmen  toward  the  study  of  social  problems  and 
of  bringing  the  influence  of  that  church,  as  a  corpo- 
rate body,  to  bear  upon  the  usages  and  practise  of 
the  world  of  commerce  and  industry.  The  impetus 
in  this  direction  had  first  been  given  forty  years 
previously  by  F.  D.  Maurice,  Charles  Kingsley 
(qq.v.),  and  several  other  men  of  deeply  religious 
convictions,  who  banded  themselves  together  under 
the  title  of  "  Christian  Socialists,"  this  name  being 
adopted  because,  as  Maurice  wrote,  "  It  is  the  only 
title  which  will  define  our  object  and  will  commit 
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US  at  once  to  the  conflict  we  must  engage  in  sooner 
or  later  with  the  unsocial  Christians  and  the  un- 
christian Socialists.'' 

The  leaders  of  the  earlier  movement  were  chiefly 
Broad-churchmen,  but  the  men  who  resuscitated  it 
in  the  eighties  were  among  the  most  practical  and 
broad-minded  of  the  newer  High-chiirch  school,  such 
as  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  late  bishop  of  Durham, 
Charles  Gore,  the  present  bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
Henry  Scott  Holland  (qq.v.)-  One  of  its  main 
principles  is  that  the  personal  responsibility  of  an 
individual  Christian  can  never  be  put  out  of  com- 
mission. It  is  not  to  be  evaded,  for  example,  by 
membership  in  a  commercial  company,  either  as  a 
director  or  as  a  shareholder.  One  of  its  most 
characteristic  objects  is  '*  to  study  in  common  how 
to  apply  the  moral  truths  and  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  social  and  economic  difliculties  of  the 
present  time." 

The  union  comprised  at  the  end  of  1910  sixty 
branches,  situated  in  fifty-three  towns  and  having 
5,895  members.  Its  affairs  are  managed  by  an 
executive  comprising  several  clerical  dignitaries 
and  ladies,  with  the  bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr. 
Gore)  as  its  president.  The  executive  submits  from 
time  to  time  such  social  problems  as  the  questions 
of  unemployment,  of  children's  labor,  or  the  poor^ 
law  system  for  the  study  and  consideration  of  the 
branches.     These,   again,   report  upon  the  facts 


which  they  ascertain,  and  the  conclusions  whidi 
they  reach,  to  a  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  wliok 
union  held  annually.    In  studying  these  subjects, 
the  local  bodies  investigate  the  conditions  aeto- 
ally  obtaining  in  their  own  towns.    The  union  seeb 
to  promote  its  views  not  so  much  by  direct  oo^ 
porate  action  as  by  influencing  local  authorities  and 
institutions  through  members  of  its  own  who  serve 
on  those  bodies,  and  by  raising  the  tone  of  publie 
opinion  generally.     It  directly  promotes,  however, 
the  practise  of  exclusive  dealing  with  firms  known 
to  accord  reasonable  pay  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment to  their  staff,  and  it  has  published  a  "  white 
list "   of  tailors  for  both   sexes  in  London  and 
elsewhere.    In  this  it  discharges  the  functions  of 
the    Consumers'    Leagues  in  the   United  States. 
Several  branches  have  made  tentative  beginnings  in 
the  provision  of  suitable  housing  for  the  wage-earning 
classes.    The  imion  maintains  a  library  and  a  central 
bureau  of  information  for  the  use  of  its  membeni 
From  time  to  time  it  issues  reports  and  pami^ets 
on  such  various  topics  as  commercial  morality,  trade- 
unionism,  illicit  commissions,  investments,  and  prac- 
ticable socialism,  besides  others  of  a  more  directly 
religious  character.    Lastly,  it  brings  out  a  quarterly 
periodical  entitled  The  Economic  Review,  in  which 
articles  of  considerable  value,  written  by  well-known 
authorities  upon  the  subjects  dealt  with,  frequently 
appear.  C.  H.  d'E.  Lbppington. 


I.  Anglican  Poaitioii. 

1.  Historical  Survey. 
New-Testament  Period  (i  1). 
Patristic  Period  (§  2). 
Medieval  Period  ({  3). 
Modern  Period  Throuch  the  Sixteenth 

Century  (§  4). 
Since  the  Sixteenth  Coituxy  (|  5). 

2.  Anglican  Platfonn. 
General  Attitude  ({  1). 
In  the  Ameri<»n  Episcopal  Chur(dk(|2) 
The  Lambeth  Conference  ({  3). 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  Nefotia- 

tions  (§  4). 
The  Commission  for  a  World  Oon- 
fersnce  (§5). 

3.  Principles  of  Unity. 
Organic  Union  in  Faith  and  Order 
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External  Uniformity  and  Parity 
of  Ministries  (§  2). 

4.  How  Unity  is  to  be  Achieved. 
Trust  in  God  and  Christian  Love 

(«1). 
Broad     Investigation,     Patience, 
and  Prayer  (§  2). 

5.  Anglo-Swedish  Negotiations. 
n.  Orthodox  Catholic  Position. 

Recent  Decline  of  DenominatioQ> 

alism  ({  1). 
The  Four  Fundamental  Principles 

(«2). 
Development    of    Order    in   the 

Primitive  Church  ({  3). 
Development  of  Doctrine  to  787 

(M). 


L    Anglican    PodtioxL  —  1.  Historioal  Surrvy : 

During  the  New-Testament  period  the  union  of 
Christians  was  insisted  upon  by  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles^  and  in  terms  and  connections  which  make 
Qiristian  union  and  Church  unity  mutually  equiva- 
lent. *•  The  Church  "  stands  for  the  totality  of 
Christians  in  their  organic  unity.  Our  Lord  speaks 
ol  it  in  the  singular  number  (Matt.  xvi.  18),  and 
nowhere  do  New-Testament  writers  speak  of 
'*  churches  *'  except  as  referring  to  local  assem- 
bhes  within  one  Church,  having  full  communion 
with  each  other.  Its  ministers  are  given  universal 
and  permanent  mission  to  make  disciples  of  all 
who  should  believe  and  be  baptiicd  (Matt,  xxviii. 
19-20),  and  those  who  refuse  to  hear  the  Church 
not    to  be    regarded    as    faithful    Christians 


are 


Growing  Diffemitiatioii  Detweee 

East  and  West  (|  5). 
The  Final  Schism  (}  6). 
Present  Positions  of  Gredc  and 

Latin  Churches  (}  7). 
Orthodox  Catholic  Cbureh  as  a 
Solution  ({  8). 
in.  Protestant  Position. 

Efforts  for  Reunion  with  Roman 

Oatbolidsm  (}  1). 
Attempts  at  Anglican  and  Piotsi 

tant  Union  ({  2). 
Present  Protestant  Situation  (§  3). 
IV.  Roman  Catholic  Position. 

Unity  of  Faith,  Government,  and 

Worship  Requisite  (}  1). 
Position    Resarding  Non-Romaa 
Communions  (}  2). 
V.  Supplement. 

(Matt,  xviii.  17-18).    Christians  were  to  become  one 

flock,  under  one  Shepherd  (John  x.  16),  in  a  unity 

which  is  described  under  the  organic  fig- 

^^^^^^^  ure  of  the  vine  and  its  branches  (John 

Period.  ^^'  ^~^)-  That  his  followers  mi^t  be 
one  was  a  subject-matter  of  prayer  by 
Christ  on  the  eve  of  his  crucifixion  (John  xvii.  20- 
23);  and  only  an  organic  imity  can  satisfy  the  terms 
of  his  prayer.  The  same  conception  of  unity  is 
found  in  apostolic  teaching,  particularly  in  St. 
Paul's  epistles.  All  baptiied  Christians  are  mem- 
bers of  one  body,  the  Church  (I  Cor.  xii.  13;  cf. 
Eph.  iv.  5),  which  is  the  body  of  Chiist  (Eph. 
i.  23;  OoL  i.  24).  This  body  is  one  and  possesses 
one  Spirit,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  and 
one  God  and   Father  of  all   (Eph.  iv.  4-6).    To 


*  Ab  artide  tnm  the  Greeo-Ru«Uui  ateadpoint  wma  arraBged  for  but  indeAnitdy  delayed.    It  may  appear  later.  Eds. 
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this  body  God  supplies  ministers  for  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints,  the  banishment  of  confusion  in  doc- 
tzine,  and  the  organic  increase  of  the  body  in  love 
(Eph.  iv.  11-16;  cf.  Rom.  xii.  4-5;   I  Cor.  x.  17, 
xiL  12-31).    Nevertheless  the  schismatic  spirit  soon 
began  to  show  itself,  especially  between  Jewish  and 
GeaUle  Christians,  and  between  local   factions  at 
Corinth.    The  dissensions  at  Corinth  led  St.  Paul 
Stanly  to  condemn  the  division  of  Christians  imder 
rival  leaderships  (I  Cor.  i.  10-17,  iii.  3-9),  and  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  a  common  speech  and 
mind,  and  of  charity  (I  Cor.  i.  10,  xiii.).    The  quar- 
Td  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  threat- 
ened to  cause  a  lasting  schism,  and  this  led  to  a 
eonference  of  apostles,  elders,  and  missionaries  at 
Jerusalem,  the  result  being  a  clear  mutual  under- 
lUnding  among  the  leaders  of  the  Church,  and  a 
dekomination  to  insist  only  upon  essential  things, 
ud  not  to  require  imiformity  in  non-essentials 
(Acts  XV.  1-33).    Thus  was  established  an  apostolic 
precedent  for  dealing  with  ruptures  of  Christian 
unity. 

The  BclusmAtic  spirit  soon  revived,  however,  at 
Corinth,  and  became  the  occasion  of  the  **  Epistle  of 
Clement,"  written  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Church 
about  95  A.D.  (see  Clement  of  Rome,  §§  3-4),  in 
which  it  is  declared  that  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
was  arranged  by  the  apostles  with  foreknowledge 
of  the  contentions  that  were  to  arise  concerning  the 
office  of  oversight  (xliv.);  and  the  rise  of  dissident 
faction  is  described  as  "  detestable  and  unholy  sedi- 
2.  P&triAti  ^^^  "  ^^'^'  '^'^  teaching  is  echoed  by 
Period.  ^  Ip^^^w  ^  Antioch  (q.v.),  about  110 
A.D.,  in  his  well-known  "  Epistles. '^ 
The  imperative  need  of  unity  is  the  chief  burden  of 
his  letters,  and  it  is  made  to  depend  upon  loyalty  to 
the  bishop  with  his  presbyteiB  and  deacons,  who  to- 
gether constitute  the  marks  of  a  real  ekklesia  (e.g., 
^d  TraUianoSf  iii.).  He  says  in  one  representative 
passage,  "  If  any  man  followeth  one  that  maketh  a 
schism,  he  doth  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  " 
(AdEpheHoSf  iv.;  cf.  Ad  Philadelphenoa,  iii.).  The 
rise  of  Montanistic  and  Gnostic  sectarianism  caused 
the  obligation  of  Church  unity  to  be  emphasized  by 
various  writers  (e.g.,  Irenaeus,  Hcer.,  IV.,  xxxiii.  1, 
7;  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom,,  VII.,  xvii.  107; 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd., 
n.  45).  Cyprian  of  Carthage  (q.v.)  wrote  a  treatise, 
^  wiitate  ecdesicBf  in  which  he  makes  the  episco- 
pate the  center  of  unity.  The  general  sentiment  of 
the  ancients  was  registered  in  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan  Creed,  "  I  believe  ...  in  one,  holy,  catholic, 
ud  apostolic  Church."  Various  schisms  arose,  but 
the  sentiment  that  schism  is  sinful  prevailed 
throughout  this  period,  and  the  main  body  of 
Qiristians,  both  East  and  West,  with  a  few  brief  in- 
terruptions, succeeded  in  maintaining  intercommu- 
won  and  visible  unity.  Each  local  bishop  was  rec- 
^^?ni«ed  as  the  center  of  unity  within  his  jurisdiction, 
^hile  the  imity  of  the  episcopate  at  large  was  se- 
f^  by  the  development  of  provinces,  each  hav- 
H  its  metropolitan,  and  of  five  patriarchates, 
severally  centering  in  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alex- 
^dn&,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  Political  circum- 
tances  gave  to  Rome  the  foremost  place,  and  to 
^Dstantinople,  as  new  Rome,  the  second  place. 


8.  Medieval 
Period. 


Serious  controversies  were  usually  dealt  with,  how- 
ever, by  councils  of  bishops — provincial  or  general, 
according  to  necessity  (see  Councils  and  Synods, 
§§  1-3). 

The  claims  which  began  to  be  made  by  the  Ro- 
man see  in  the  patristic  period  became  in  the  Middle 
Ages  a  chief  cause  of  permanent  schism  between  the 
East  and  West;  although  other  causes  also  were 
operative.  The  division  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
coupled  with  the  decline  of  civilisation,  caused  mu- 
tual isolation,  accentuated  racial  differences,  and 
gave  fictitious  importance  to  every 
mutual  divergence  in  practise  and 
terminology.  Frequent  quarrels  took 
place  between  Rome  and  Constantinople,  and  mat- 
ters reached  a  climax  in  1054  a.d.,  when  a  perma- 
nent schism  began.  The  more  prominent  issues 
between  the  two  Churches  were  (1)  the  claims  of 
the  papal  see;  (2)  the  insertion  by  the  West  of  the 
Filioque  clause  in  the  Nicene  Creed  (see  Fiuoque 
Controvebsy)  ;  and  the  use  by  the  Westerns  of  un- 
leavened bread  in  the  Eucharist.  Attempts  at  re- 
union were  made  at  the  councils  of  Lyons  (1274) 
and  Florence  (1439),  which  grew  out  of  the  need 
which  the  Eastern  Empire  felt  of  assistance  in  its 
struggle  with  the  Turks.  The  motive  was  worldly, 
and  although  at  each  council  important  concordats 
were  adopted  by  representatives  of  both  churches, 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Eastern  monastic  clergy  and 
populace  made  them  abortive.  The  schism  remains 
unhealed. 

The  sixteenth  century  saw  the  Protestant  revolt, 
out  of  which  has  grown  the  multiplicity  of  religious 
bodies  which  now  divide  Christian  allegiance  in  the 
Western  world.  Its  well-known  causes  need  not 
be  described,  but  it  took  two  forms — the  Luther- 
ans and  Reformed  (Calvinists  and  Zwinglians)  de- 
veloped presbyterial  and  congregational  ministries; 
while  the  Anglicans  retained  the  threefold  ministry, 
although  rejecting  papal  jurisdiction  over  them- 
selves; and  the  Swedes  retained  an  episcopate,  but 
abandoned  the  diaconate.  All  of  the  revolting  bodies 
except  the  Anglicans  rejected  the  sacerdotal  con- 
ception of  the  ministry,  and  with  vary- 
*'^2?^®"^  ing  completeness  abandoned  the  sac- 
_,  ?^     ramental   doctrines  of  the   medieval 

S^?<^nth  ^^"^^*  ^^  order  to  remove  what  they 
Century,  regarded  as  barriers  between  individual 
souls  and  the  pardoning  grace  of  God. 
This  revolt  had  an  inevitable  tendency  to  deaden 
— in  some  directions  to  destroy — belief  in  the  visi- 
ble Church  as  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  and  as 
intended  by  Christ  to  be  united  forever  in  a  visible 
interconmiunion  by  a  conamon  faith  and  ministry. 
Accordingly,  the  spirit  of  dissent  grew  mightily; 
and  in  spite  of  efforts  to  stay  the  process.  Western 
Christendom  has  become  broken  up  into  several 
hundred  rival  bodies. 

Numerous  attempts  at  reunion  have  since  been 
made,  but  the  world-wide  aspects  of  the  problem 
have  not  often  been  faced.  Among  these  attempts 
the  following  are  of  chief  historical  importance: 
(1)  The  Conference  of  Marburg,  1529  (see  Marbukg, 
Conference  or),  between  Lutheran  and  Zwinglian 
theologians;  an  attempt  to  harmonize  sacramental 
views,  but  defeated  by  the  rigid  position  oi  Luther. 
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(2)  The  Wittenberg  Concord  (see  WnTBNBBRO, 
Concord  of),  1536,  really  Lutheran,  but  accepted 
with  explanations  by  the  Swiss;  soon  rendered 
abortive  through  the  same  cause.  (3)  The  Thirteen 
Articles f  1538,  adopted  by  a  conference  of  Anglican 
and  Lutheran  theologians  in  England  but  nullified 
in  the  following  year  by  the  reactionary  Six  Articles 
of  Henry  VIII.  (see  Six  Articles,  Act  of  the). 
(4)  The  Conference  of  Regensburg,  1541  (see  Re- 
GENSBURG,  CONFERENCE  of),  agreeing  that  salvar 
tion  is  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  but  blocked  by 
Luther's  refusal  to  compromise,  and  rejected  by  the 
Diet  of  Regensburg  in  1546.  (5)  The  Interims  of 
Augsburg  and  Leipsic  in  1548  (see  Interim),  Charles 
V.  making  concessions  to  the  Protestants  in  the 
former,  and  Melanchthon  conceding  much  Roman 
Catholic  ritual,  polity,  and  doctrine  as  adiaphora  in 
the  latter;  but  neither  was  adopted,  and  from  the 
Leipsic  Interim  developed  the  adiaphoristic  and 
synergistic  controversies  (1550-55,  1550-70;  see 
Adiaphora,  and  the  Adiaphoristic  Contro- 
versies; Synergism).  (6)  The  Philippist  move- 
ment (see  Philippists)  to  unite  Lutiierans  and 
Calvinists,  resulting  in  the  crypto-Calvinistic  con- 
troversy (1 552-74)  and  leading  to  the  crystallisa- 
tion of  Lutheranism  in  the  Formula  of  Concord 
(q.v.)  of  1577.  (7)  Negotiations  with  the  East 
were  undertaken  in  1575  by  certain  Protestant 
theologians  of  Tubingen,  who  approached  Jeremiah 
II.  (q.v.),  patriarch  of  Constantinople;  but  both 
sides  were  soon  convinced  that  the  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  cleavage  between  the  two  bodies  was 
too  great  to  permit  union.  Cyril  Lucar  (q.v.), 
patriarch  successively  of  Alexandria  and  Constanti- 
nople, came  in  touch  with  Reformed  theologians 
in  1612,  and  drew  up  a  confession  in  the  interests 
of  closer  relations,  which  was  published  in  1629; 
but  the  only  effect  was  to  bring  persecution  upon 
him,  and  an  orthodox  creed  of  Petrus  Mogilas 
(q.v.)  of  Kief,  adopted  by  all  Eastern  patriarchs 
in  1643,  accentuated  the  failure  of  Cyril's  efforts. 
(8)  Geoi^  Calixtus  (q.v.),  professor  at  Helmstadt 
after  1614,  founded  a  Lutheran  school  which  mini- 
mized the  divergences  of  Lutheranism  from  papal 
doctrine,  and  advocated  union  on  a  basis  of  return 
to  the  symbols  and  conciliar  decisions  of  the  first 
five  centuries.  An  abortive  conference  held  at 
Thorn  in  1645,  arranged  by  Wladislaus,  king  of 
Poland  (see  Thorn,  Conference  of),  produced 
the  syncretistic  controversies  (see  Syncretism) 
between  the  Calixtines  and  the  conservative  Lu- 
therans. Secret  travels  of  Cristoval  Rojas  de 
Spinola  (q.v.),  who  sought  to  win  Lutherans  to  the 
papal  obe^iience  (1676),  were  followed  by  negotia- 
tions for  imion  (1691-94),  in  which  Gerhard  Mo- 
lanus  and  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnitz  (qq.v.)  rep- 
resented the  Protestants,  and  Spinola  and  Jacques 
B^nigne  Bossuet  (q.v.)  the  Roman 
g^^^J^*  Catholics,  while  further  correspond- 
Century  ^^^^  occurred  between  Bossuet  and 
Leibnitz  (1699-1701)  but  without  re- 
sult. (9)  A  correspondence  between  Archbishop 
William  Wake  (q.v.)  of  Canterbury  and  certain 
Galilean  theologians  (from  1716)  was  prompted  by 
a  desire  of  the  Galileans  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
English  Church,  through  its  return  to  the  Roman 


obedience,  in  their  defense  of  national  liberties;  but 
Wake  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of  such  return. 
(10)  The  English  non-jurors'  negotiations  with  the 
East  (1716-25),  given  with  some  fulness  in  T.  Lath- 
bury's  History  of  the  NotirJurors,  London,  1862,  ch. 
viiL,  came  to  no  result;  but  the  correspondence 
throws  light  on  the  conditions  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  negotiations  with  Eastern  Churches.  (11)  The 
Evangelical  United  Church  of  Prussia  was  consti- 
tuted in  1817  by  Frederick  William  III.  through 
union  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  in  one  state 
Church  (see  Union,  Ecclesiastical),  but  the  union 
was  only  partially  successful,  and  an  old  Lutheran 
reaction  occurred,  the  dissidents  in  time  obtaining 
recognition.  (12)  In  America  the  Presbyterians, 
after  suffering  some  disintegration,  have  achieved 
partial  reunions.  The  Old  School  and  New  School 
Presb3rterians  were  united  in  1869,  and  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  imited  with  the  Cumb^ 
land  Presbyterian  Church  in  1906.  The  Council  of 
Reformed  Churches  in  the  U.  S.  holding  the  Pres- 
byterian System  was  constituted  in  1907,  while  the 
Canadian  Presbyterians  were  imited  in  1875  into 
the  Presbyterian  Chiuxsh  in  Canada  (see  Presby- 
terians, VIIL,  3a,  §  4, 12,  §  3).  A  union  of  Meth- 
odists in  Canada  in  1874  and  1883  constituted  the 
Methodist  Chiuxsh  of  Canada  (see  Methodists,  IV., 
10,  §  3),  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Lutherans 
in  the  United  States  are  more  or  less  closely  affili- 
ated with  a  General  Council  (see  Lutherans,  III., 
§  8).  (13)  The  Bonn  Reimion  Conferences,  held 
in  1874  and  1875,  were  attended  by  theologians  of 
the  Old  Catholic  Eastern  Orthodox,  Anglican, 
Lutheran,  and  Reformed  communions,  and  several 
propositions  were  agreed  to,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  ^i/iogue  controversy.  (14)  The  Pan-Anglican 
Movement  for  unity,  initiated  by  the  American 
House  of  Bishops  in  1886,  will  be  considered  in  the 
next  part  of  this  article.  It  may  also  be  well  to  re- 
fer to  several  movements  which,  although  not  re- 
imion movements  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  phrase, 
throw  light  upon  the  problem.  The  Uniate  Move- 
ments (see  Roman  Catholics,  II.)  represent 
various  submissions  of  Eastern  Christians  to  the 
papal  see,  the  Uniates  being  given  certain  con- 
cessions, including  marriage  of  the  clergy.  Mem- 
bers of  various  Protestant  communions  have  formed 
alliances  and  federations,  which  leave  these  com-' 
munions  in  possession  of  their  denominational  in- 
dependence. They  are  not  church  unions,  but  are 
designed  to  reduce  the  evil  effects  of  disunion,  and 
to  secure  interdenominational  cooperation  on  cer- 
tain lines.  Notable  examples  are  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  (q.v.),  founded  in  1845,  the  Alliance  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  throughout  the  world  holding 
the  Presbyterian  System,  founded  in  1875  (see  Al- 
liance OF  THE  Reformed  Churches),  and  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Amer- 
ica, organized  in  1906,  and  including  members  of 
thirty-four  denominations.  [A  movement  for  the 
union  of  Canadian  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
and  Congregationalists  is  at  present  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  progress.  Mention  should  also 
be  made  of  the  efforts  of  Old  Catholics  to  se- 
cure union  with  the  Anglican  and  Oriental 
churches,     a.  h.  n.| 
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2.  AngHoan  PlAtftormt  The  Anglican  communion 
poaseases  important  points  of  contact  and  sympathy 
with  all  typos  of  Christianity,  whether  they  are 
called  Cathcdic  or  Protestant.    Its  position  is  really 
1  a«n«rml  ^™*^^®  '^  ^^^  regard;  and  the  work  of 
Attitude.  ™®^^^^  <^d  ^  laboring  for  Chris- 
tian reunion  seems  to  be  providentially 
assigned  to  the  Anglican  churches.    Accordingly, 
the  problem  of  unity  has  loomed  large  in  Anglican 
tbougiht  and  effort.    The  Anglican  realizes  than  an 
adequate  movement  for  reimion  must  be  world- 
wide in  its  scope — embracing  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  witiiin  its  ultimate  reference;    but  he 
also  perceives  that  positive  elements  of  truth  are 
included  in  the  contentions  of  the  different  commu- 
mons,  dements  which  are  vital  to  Christianity,  and 
which  may  not  be  surrendered  or  driven  into  neg- 
lect even  in  the  interests  of  unity.     A  union  ob- 
tained by  compromise  in  such  matters  can  not,  he 
believes,  be  either  permanent  or  blessed.     Love 
must  be  paramount,  but  a  love  which  encoiuages 
mm  to  act  contrary  to  their  deeper  convictions  is 
suiely  unchristian. 

The  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  inher- 
its the  Anglican  position  and  the  advantages  de- 
scribed above  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  imity. 
Moieover,  two  circumstances  have  tended  to  ac- 
centuate these  advantages:  exemption  from  the 
hindrances  to  free  action  which  con- 
Aml^^  nection  with  the  State  involves,  and 
ItptwoDol  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  immigration  has  brought 
Ciag^  almost  every  commimion  of  Christen- 
dom into  its  immediate  neighborhood. 
Accordingly,  the  problem  of  unity  has  assumed 
peculiar  and  increasing  importance  among  the 
members  of  that  church,  and  in  the  deliberations  of 
its  general  conventions.  Since  1853  various  joint 
committees  have  been  appointed  and  continued  on 
church  unity,  and  on  ecclesiastical  relations  with 
various  churches,  and  these  committees  have  en- 
gaged in  much  fraternal  negotiation,  and  have  helped 
to  remove  certain  mutual  misunderstandings.  In 
[espouse  to  a  memorial,  the  House  of  Bishops  issued 
in  1886  its  well-known  Dedaratiati  on  Unity ^  to 
^ch  was  appended  an  expression  of  "  our  desire 
and  readiness  ...  to  enter  into  brotherly  confer- 
ence with  all  or  any  Christian  Bodies  seeking  the 
restoration  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  Church,  with 
a  \iew  to  the  earnest  study  of  the  conditions  under 
which  so  priceless  a  blessing  might  happily  be 
brought  to  pass  "  {Journal  of  the  General  Conven- 
iion  of  188$,  pp.  79-80).  This  declaration  mentions 
four  particulars — the  so-called  Quadrilateral  (text 

in  FuNDAMENTAIi  DOCTRINES  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  §  4) 

—which  have  been  widely  understood  to  represent 
formal  terms  of  unity,  an  acceptance  of  which  would 
^^^  to  secure  union  with  tiie  Episcopal  Church, 
although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  particulars  were 
given  as  leading  instances  of  what  the  bishops  de- 
^^  to  be  "  inherent  parts  "  of  "  the  substantial 
^^^t  of  Christian  Faith  and  Order  committed  by 
^^^  and  his  Apostles  to  the  Church  unto  the  end 
<^  the  world,  and  therefore  incapable  of  compromise 
w  surrender."  The  document  was  expository.  The 
"•^ops  neither  did  nor  could  (except  with  the  con- 
^'^nce  of  the  House  of  Deputies)  offer  formal 


terms  of  union;  they  simply  declared  what  they 
believed  to  be  fundamental  principles,  and  left  the 
discussion  of  terms  to  the  future. 

In  1888  the  Lambeth  Conference  (q.v.)  of  the 
bishops  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Canterbury 
adopted  a  resolution  in  which  the  American  "  Quad- 
rilateral "  was  embodied,  as  follows:  "  That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  conference,  the  following  Articles 
supply  a  basis  on  which  approach  may  be  by  God's 
blessing  made  toward  Home  Reunion: 

l!L^th  (^^  '^®  ^°^y  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Oonteence.*^  New  Testaments,  as  containing 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
as  being  the  rule  and  ultimate  standard  of  faith. 
(B)  The  Apostles'  Creed,  as  the  Baptismal  Sym- 
bol; and  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  the  sufficient  state- 
ment of  the  Christian  Faith.  (C)  The  two  sacra- 
ments ordained  by  Christ  himself — Baptism  and 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord — ministered  with  unfailing 
use  of  Christ's  words  of  Institution,  and  of  the  ele- 
ments ordained  by  him.  (D)  The  Historic  Episco- 
pate, locally  adapted  in  the  methods  of  its  admin- 
istration to  the  varjring  needs  of  the  nations  and 
peoples  called  of  God  into  the  unity  of  his  Church." 
The  conference  recommended  brotherly  confer- 
ences "  in  order  to  consider  what  steps  can  be  taken 
either  toward  corporate  reunion,  or  toward  such 
relations  as  may  prepare  the  way  for  fuller  organic 
unity  hereafter."  Thus  the  whole  Anglican  epis- 
copate adopted  the  American  platform  (Lambeth 
Conferences  of  1867, 1878,  and  1888,  ed.  R.  T.  David- 
son, London,  1889,  pp.  280-281).  The  claun  that 
the  historic  episcopate  was  '*  committed  by  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  to  the  Church  unto  the  end  of  the 
world  "  has  been  much  debated.  Modem  scholars 
consider  that  the  episcopate  originated  by  organic 
development  rather  than  by  formal  appointment 
ab  initio;  but  the  manner  of  its  origin  is  immaterial, 
if  its  development  was  determined  in  result  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  if  the  continuance  of  the  episco- 
pate is  by  Christ's  will.  The  conviction  that  it  is 
his  will  can  alone  justify  making  acceptance  of  the 
episcopate  an  essential  condition  of  imity,  and  until 
non-episcopal  bodies  reach  this  conviction,  they 
can  not  be  expected  to  acknowledge  that  the  his- 
toric episcopate  is  essential.  In  brief,  an  important 
difference  of  conviction  must  be  removed  before 
the  **  Quadrilateral "  can  become  a  generally  ac- 
cepted basis  for  the  discussion  of  terms  of  unity. 

The  negotiations  which  followed  between  com^ 
mittees  appointed  by  the  Episcopal  and  Presby- 
terian Churches  (1887-96)  represent  in  their 
4.  Episco-  ^^  ^^  results  what  was  inevitable. 
pal  and     The  Presbyterian  committee  took  the 

Fresbyte-  ground  that  no  negotiations  for  union 
rian  Neffo-  could  be  pursued  by  it  except  on  equal 

tiationa.  terms  with  regard  to  the  ministry,  and 
the  Northern  General  Assembly  of  1896  in  courteous 
terms  suspended  correspondence  with  the  Episcopal 
commission  until  it  might  "  be  reopened  by  the 
acceptance  by  that  [the  Episcopal]  Church  of  the 
doctrine  of  *  mutual  recognition  and  reciprocity.'  " 
This  negative  result  accentuates  the  undeniable 
fact  that,  so  long  as  certain  existing  differences 
touching  faith  and  order  continue,  formal  negotia- 
tions for  unity  between  the  bodies  thus  differing 
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will  be  abortive.  Sincere  Christians  will  not  unite 
at  the  cost  of  convictions  which  they  deem  (whether 
rightly  or  not)  to  be  vital.  The  problem  of  unity  is 
inseparable  from  the  problem  of  securing  sufficient 
agreement  concerning  questions  of  faith  and  order 
for  Christian  commimions  to  unite  without  sacri- 
ficing anything  which  they  deem  to  be  vital,  and 
without  sanctioning  anytUng  which  they  consider 
to  be  subversive  of  Christian  principles.  And  yet 
the  cause  of  unity  is  too  vital,  and  too  directly  com- 
mended to  our  efforts  by  Christ,  to  be  abandoned 
because  formal  negotiations  for  union  are  not  yet 
practicable.  The  essentials  of  Christianity  are  too 
well  attested,  and  too  mighty  in  their  practical  and 
persuasive  power,  to  be  permanently  obscured  by 
the  controversial  issues  and  prejudices  of  our  time. 
The  work  for  unity  must  go  on.  Christ  prayed  for 
it,  and  declared  that  his  followers  should  constitute 
one  flock.  God  wills  it;  and  what  God  wills  he  helps 
us  to  bring  to  pass  by  his  Holy  Spirit.  Recent  de- 
feats mean  simply  that  there  must  be  further  prepar 
ration;  and  formal  schemes  of  imity  must  be  de- 
ferred until  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  a  better 
mutual  understanding,  and  foster  common  growth 
into  the  larger  mind  of  Christ.  The  only  ex- 
ternal procedure  for  promoting  union  which  ap- 
pears to  be  available  consists  of  candid  and 
loving  conferences  between  leaders  of  different 
communions  for  the  discussion  of  difference  in 
faith  and  order. 

The  appointment  of  a  joint  commission  for  a 
world  conference  on  faith  and  order  by  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Cincinnati 
Oct.  19,  1910,  was  dictated  by  these  considerations, 
and  its  significance  can  best  be  defined  in  the  terms 
of  the  report  and  resolution  which  that  convention 
accepted  and  unanimously  adopted:  "...  We  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  representatives  of  the  whole  fam- 


6.  The 
OommiBsion 


for  a  World  ^^  ^^  Christ,  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Conference.  ™*y  be  willing  to  come  together  for 
the  consideration  of  questions  of  Faith 
and  Order.  .  .  .  We  would  heed  this  call  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  .  .  .  We  would  place  ourselves  by 
the  side  of  our  fellow  Christiahs,  .  .  .  convinced 
that  our  one  hope  of  mutual  understanding  is  in 
taking  personal  coimsel  together  in  the  spirit  of 
love  and  forbearance.  It  is  our  conviction  that  such 
a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  study  and  discus- 
sion, without  power  to  legislate  or  to  adopt  resolu- 
tions, is  the  next  step  toward  imity.  With  grief 
for  our  aloofness  in  the  past,  and  for  other  faults  of 
pride  and  self-sufficiency,  which  make  for  schism; 
with  loyalty  to  the  truth  as  we  see  it,  and  with  re- 
spect for  the  convictions  of  those  who  differ  from 
us;  holding  the  belief  that  the  beginnings  of  unity 
are  to  be  found  in  the  clear  statement  and  fuU  con- 
sideration of  those  things  in  which  we  differ,  as  well 
as  of  those  things  in  which  we  are  at  one,  we  re- 
spectfully submit  the  following  resolution:  Where- 
as, There  is  to-day  among  all  Christian  people  a 
growing  desire  for  the  fulfilment  of  oiur  Lord's 
Prayer  that  all  his  disciples  may  be  one;  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  God  has  sent  him:  Resolved, 
.  .  .  That  a  Joint  Commission  be  appointed  to  bring 
about  a  conference  for  the  consideration  of  questions 


touching  Faith  and  Order,  and  that  all  Christian 
Commimions  throughout  the  world  which  confesB 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Savior  be  asked  to 
unite  with  us  in  arranging  for  and  conducting  such 
a  conference."  Seven  bishops,  seven  presbyters, 
and  seven  laymen  were  duly  appointed  to  constitute 
this  commission,  and  several  members  have  sLnee 
been  added.  The  commission  organised  at  onoe, 
and  appointed  a  committee  on  plan  and  scope  to 
which  the  executive  business  is  largely  given.  The 
Rt.  Rev.  Charles  P.  Anderson,  bishop  of  Chicago, 
is  president  of  the  commission;  the  Rev.  William 
T.  Manning,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  plan  and  scope;  Mr. 
R.  H.  Gardiner,  11  Pemberton  Square,  Boston, 
Biass.,  is  secretary;  and  Mr.  George  Zabriskie  is 
treasurer.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  commission 
is  not  authorised  to  retain  in  its  hands  the  preparar 
tion  for,  and  management  of,  the  proposed  ccmfer- 
ence,  for  this  is  left  to  tiie  representatives  in 
genial  of  the  commissions  which  consent  to  partici- 
pate, and  all  are  equally  to  share  in  the  business. 
While  the  Cincinnati  convention  was  sitting,  the 
American  Congregationalists  and  the  Disciples  were 
constituting  similar  commissions,  and  these  are  in 
cordial  touch  with  the  Episcopal  commission.  The 
Presbyterians  have  also  welcomed  the  movement, 
and  representatives  of  other  bodies,  including  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches, 
have  shown  interest.  The  undertaking  vrill  neces- 
sarily require  several  years  for  its  achievement,  but 
the  signs  are  encouraging. 

8.  Principles  of  Unity:  These  can  be  briefly 
stated.  Unity  is  inseparable  from  some  form  of  cor- 
porate or  organic  imion.  Whatever  passing  expedi- 
ents may  be  adopted  to  reduce  the  evils  of  sectarian 
division,  real  union  is  vital  to  the  fulfilment  of  our 
Lord's  prayer,  and  of  New-Testament 
^  •  2**^®  teaching— a  imion  that  will  restore  full 
Faith^d  i'^t^rcon^™^^^^  between  Christian 
Order.  believers;  that  will  eliminate  rivalry 
between  Christian  ministries  in  their 
internal,  religious,  and  sacramental  functions,  as 
well  as  in  those  external  activities  which  existing 
federations  seek  to  harmonize;  and  that  will  foster 
such  world-wide  harmony  of  working  conditions  as 
is  needful  for  the  growth  of  Christians  in  one  mind 
and  one  faith.  The  New  Testament,  as  has  been 
stated,  treats  the  Church  not  only  as  having  one 
Lord,  but  as  constituting  one  body,  which  upbuilds 
itself  in  love.  Corp)orate  union  should,  therefore,  be 
consciously  kept  in  view  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  all 
efforts  for  Christian  imity.  This  is  not  generally 
realized;  and  to  bring  Christians  to  see  that  it  is 
so  is  an  important  part  of  present  labor  for  unity. 
Nor  can  this  unity  be  secured  except  on  the  basis  of 
a  common  faith  and  order — that  is,  substantial 
agreement  concerning  matters  which  are  deemed 
essential  to  Christianity  and  to  the  fulfilment  of 
Christ's  will.  This  agreement  can  only  be  obtained, 
as  the  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
say  in  their  declaration  of  1886,  "  by  the  return  of 
all  Christian  Communions  to  the  principles  of  unity 
exemplified  by  the  undivided  Catholic  Church  dur- 
ing the  first  ages  of  its  existence."  If  any  principles 
can  constitute  a  common  faith  and  order,  they  must 
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be  these;  and  these  surely  constitute,  as  the  bishops 
declared,   "  the   substantial   deposit   of   Christian 
Faith  and  Order  committed  by  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles to  the  Church  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  compromise  or  surrender  by 
those  who  have  been  ordidned  to  be  its  stewards 
and  trustees  for  the  common  and  equal  benefit  of 
sll  men."    The  Anglican  Church   consistently  ad- 
heres to  this  standpoint.    The  whole  meaning  of  its 
initiation  of  the  movement  for  a  world  conference 
on  faith  and  order  is  to  help  to  bring  about  the 
mutaal  understanding,  and  the  friendly  coopera- 
tion in  study,  which  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
ill  Qiristians  into  one  mind  concerning  what  has 
been  received  from  Christ. 

The  impossibility  of  securing  external  imif  ormity 
in  non-essentials,  and  the  necessity  that  a  truly 
Catholic  religion  should  be  practically  adapted  to 
every  race,  condition,  and  tempera- 
8.  Bactemal|QQ2it,  should  be  clearly  realised.  Yet 
unifMmity  ^gj^  is  an  obvious  limitation  to  this 
Pi^^  ^  principle.  True  imity  requires  de- 
Xinistrias.  <^^^^  ^^^  order,  even  in  things  not  in- 
'  trinsically  vitaL  There  must  be  visible 
bannony  even  in  things  of  himian  ordering;  so  that 
Christians  can  feel  at  home  in  the  Church  wherever 
they  go;  and  so  that  the  divergencies  of  use  that 
remain  shall  not  appear  to  represent  a  conflict  of 
principles  and  ideals.  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is 
the  sacramental  and  working  center  of  unity;  and 
its  general  method  should  be  at  least  as  imif  orm, 
broadly  speaking,  as  is  consistent  with  the  edifica- 
tion of  diverse  peoples  and  temperaments.  The 
elasticity  of  the  Church's  devotional  life  is  most 
fuDy  to  be  attained  in  the  devotions  and  usages 
whkh  supplement  and  fill  out  this  central  service. 
The  thorny  question  of  parity  of  ministries  ought 
not  to  be  forced  to  the  front  until  it  is  more  rip^ 
for  settlement.  In  particular,  mutual  reciprocity 
in  ministerial  functions  can  not  be  pressed  without 
imperiling  the  earlier  stages  of  growth  toward  unity. 
For  Christians  of  different  bodies  to  confer  success- 
fully is  possible  only  by  treating  ministerial  claims 
>s  a  subject  for  discussion  and  study,  rather  than 
as  a  mutually  accepted  platform;  and  to  treat  the 
wbject  in  this  mutually  non-committal  way  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  faithfulness  to  conviction  on 
the  part  of  all. 

4.  How  Unity  la  to  be  Achieved:    This  is  cer- 
tainly not  by  mere  hmnan  effort  and  wisdom,  nor 
on  lines  which  can  with  certainty  be  described  be- 
forehand; but  by  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  manners  known  only  to  God,  and  in  God's  own 
time.    The  certainty  that  Christian  unity,   and 
therefore  union,  is  God's  will,  and  the 
oS°^d*  assurance  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
ChrU^uL  ^^  cause  of  the  growing  demand  for 
L(^^      unity,    show   clearly   that   Christians 
ought  to  labor  for  the  imion  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  that  such  labor  will  not,  in  the  long 
^  prove  abortive.     The  most  powerful  human 
factor  is  love — love  which  is  strong  enough  to  bridge 
the  gulfs  that  divide  the  Christian  world,  to  over- 
come denominational  pride,  to  fortify  patient  cour- 
%  and  persistent  study  in  the  face  of  polemical 
^ar-cries,  and  to  enlighten  our  minds  to  distinguish 


what  is  essential  truth,  and  incapable  of  compro- 
mise, from  what  is  not. 

Another  important  hiunan  factor  would  appear 
to  be  modem  cosmopolitanism  in  religious  inves- 
tigation. In  our  day  the  results  of  Christian  re- 
search in  every  land  rapidly  become  conomon  prop- 
erty. No  doubt  these  results  are  often  obscured 
and  given  perverted  explication  from 

8.  Broad    rationalistic  standpoints,  but  the  power 
"^atiffar  ^£  truth  to  accrecht  itself,  and  to  pre- 

Patienoe  ^^  against  caricature,  is  to  be  counted 
and  Prayer.  ^^-  Above  all,  the  Holy  Spirit  can  be 
reckoned  upon,  whose  enlightening 
grace  will  enable  sincere  truth-seekers  everywhere 
to  profit  by  cosmopolitan  scholarship,  and  to  util- 
ise it  from  a  truly  Christian  standpoint  for  the  at- 
tainment of  increasing  imity  of  faith.  To  doubt  it 
is  to  doubt  Providence.  Time  also  is  a  vital  factor. 
Reunion  may  indeed  become  possible  sooner  and 
more  suddenly  than  was  dreamed,  but  in  any  case  it 
will  come  as  precipitating  and  revealing  results  of 
much  hidden  growth,  of  workings  that  have  gone 
on  for  generations.  The  point  requiring  emphasis 
is  that  unity  can  not  be  forced  before  God's  moment; 
and  until  that  moment  arrives,  efforts  to  formulate 
the  precise  conditions  and  terms  of  unity  must 
serve  as  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  the  cause 
of  unity.  Prayer — ^unceasing  and  habitual  prayer 
for  unity,  and  for  the  Christian  graces  and  illumini^ 
tion  which  make  for  it — ^is  absolutely  indispensable. 
Prayer  is  necessary  to  afford  the  human  conditions 
of  the  Spirit's  work,  to  develop  love,  and  to  enable 
us  all  to  grow  in  one.  The  following  prayer  is  widely 
used  in  certain  communions,  and  might  well  be  used 
by  all  Christians:  "  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  saidst 
unto  Thine  Apostles,  Peace  I  leave  with  you.  My 
peace  I  give  imto  you;  regard  not  our  sins,  but  the 
Faith  of  Thy  Church;  and  grant  her  that  peace  and 
imity  which  is  agreeable  to  Thy  will:  Who  livest 
and  reignest  God  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen." 

Francis  J.  Hall. 

6.  Anfflo-Swediah  Negotiation  a :  [After  some 
preliminary  unofficial  negotiations  in  188S  and  1897 
between  the  Anglican  and  Swedish  Churches,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  request  of  the 
Lambeth  Conference  in  1908,  appointed  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  closer  relations  be- 
tween the  two  conmiimions,  the  initial  basis  being 
the  fact  that  the  Swedish  Church,  alone  of  Lutheran 
communions,  has  preserved  an  episcopate.  The 
report  of  this  commission  has  declared  that  "  the 
succession  of  bishops  has  been  maintained  unbroken 
by  the  Church  of  Sweden,  and  that  it  has  a  true 
conception  of  the  episcopal  office.  .  .  .  That  the 
office  of  priest  is  also  rightly  conceived  as  a  divinely 
instituted  instrument  for  the  ministry  of  the  Word 
and  Sacraments,  and  that  it  has  been  in  intention 
handed  on  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the 
Church  of  Sweden."  It  is,  accordingly,  recommend- 
ed that  at  the  next  Lambeth  Conference  (or  at  a 
meeting  of  English  bishops)  a  resolution  be  adopted 
which,  like  that  regarding  the  Old  Catholics  of  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Switzerland  (adopted  in  1888), 
will  permit  "  members  of  the  National  Church  of 
Sweden,  otherwise  qualified  to  receive  the  Sacra- 
ment in  their  own  Church,"  to  be  admitted  to  Holy 
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Cominunion  in  the  Anglican  Church.  It  is  also 
recommended  that,  in  case  Swedish  chmt^hes  are 
not  available,  the  use  of  Anglican  churches  be  per- 
mitted, with  the  consent  of  the  diocesan,  for  mar- 
riages, burials,  etc.;  while  Swedish  ecclesiastics 
might  profitably  be  permitted  to  give  addresses 
occasionally  in  Anglican  pulpits.  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  commission  that  there  may  ultimately  be  in- 
tercommunion between  the  two  churches.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
grave  barriers  still,  even  after  Anglican  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  validity  of  Swedish  orders.  Thus  in 
Sweden  the  diaconate  has  been  lost  since  the  seven- 
teenth centtiry,  and  confirmation  ia  administered 
(when  administered  at  all)  by  the  second  order  of 
the  ministry,  as  in  non-episcopal  Lutheran  bodies; 
while  reference  to  the  "  holy  Catholic  Church  "  has 
been  expunged  from  the  Creeds.  Though  one  may 
waive,  as  more  than  counterbalanced  by  other  pas- 
sages in  the  liturgy,  the  substitution  in  the  ordinal, 
from  1809  to  1894,  of  **  preaching  office  ''  (prediko- 
embei)  for  "  priestly  offices ''  (prestembet)  (but  see 
Bishop  G.  M.  Williams,  in  The  Living  Churchy  xliii. 
18-19),  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  has  been 
semiofficially  declared  by  Swedish  Lutherans,  the 
Swedish  communion  regards  the  episcopate  as  "  a 
good  external  order  which  ought  to  be  retained,  but 
which  is  not  essential  to  the  life  of  the  Church,'' 
while  the  Swedish  Church  itself  is  classed  as  one  of 
several  "  Lutheran  Churches ''  (the  alleged  point 
of  contact  between  the  Anglican  and  Swedish 
Churches  that  both^are  Protestant  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  kaiolak  in  Swedish  means  only  "  Ro- 
man Catholic  "). 

In  the  United  States  this  movement  has  encoun- 
tered bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  various 
Lutheran  bodies,  especially  in  the  Augustana  Synod, 
an  intensely  antiepiscopal  body  (see  Bishop  Will- 
iams, in  The  Living  Churchy  xliv.  165,  173,  201),  to 
which  the  majority  of  Swedish  immigrants  naturally 
first  turn. 

The  outcome  of  the  efforts  for  Anglo-Swedish  in- 
tercommimion  it  would  be  premature  to  forecast.] 
n.  Orthodox  Catholic  Position:    One  of  the  most 
promising  signs  of  the  times,  in  the  present  divided 
state  of  Christianity  in  Europe  and  America,  is  that 
this  generation  is  witnessing  the  waning  of  active 
sectarian  antagonism.    The  former  constant  strife 
of  partizan  polemics  inseparable  from  denomina- 
tional dissension,  which  has  silenced  again  and  again 
irenic  writers  pleading  for  Christian 
I.  Recent   charity,  and  urging  the  mutual  ap- 
Decline  of  proach,  recognition,  and  ultimate  imion 
Denomina-  of  the  several  reformed  communions 
tionalism.    in  the  West,  is  ending  slowly  but  sure- 
ly; and  even  the  newer  dissenting  di- 
visions of  those  same  older  communions,  each  of 
which,  whether  large  or  small,  was  organized  as  an 
evident  consequence  of  minor  doctrinal  differences, 
magnified  or  overstated  by  implacable  theological 
partisans  dining  the  continuation  of  the  successive 
reforming  movements  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
are  striving  to  find  in  their  common  ecclesiastical 
descent,  and  in  their  similar  stotements  of  belief, 
an  effective  basis  for  cooperation  and  for  union. 
Until  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  centtiry,  de- 


cided and  uncompromising  denominationaliam 
the  coiomon  characteristic  of  American  Christian- 
ity; but  during  this  period  a  movement  as  aigiufi- 
cant  as  it  was  spontaneous,  the  gradual  restontiaB 
of  ritual,  became  evident,  and  has  resulted  evoT* 
where  in  the  more  and  more  general  obeervaaoe  of 
the  chief  festivals  and  commemorations  of  the  Weit- 
em  church  year.    That  even  various  praiaewortiqr 
leaders  in  the  several  reformed  commimions,  wboee 
Puritan  forefathers  had  rejected  and  r^radiatod 
those  same  Christian  symbols  and  sacred  histofie 
ceremonies,  should  strive  so  successfully  to  regiiii 
more  and  more  of  their  ecclesiastical  inheritaoee 
gives  promise  of  the  coming  of  a  second  great  flfv- 
itual  renaissance.    This  revival  of  ritual,  with  tiie 
restoration  of  the  church  year  to  its  former  vitalisng 
function  in  the  parochial  life  of  the  people,  oodd 
not  fail  to  direct  the  attention  of  many  earnest  de- 
nominational scholars  to  the  renewed  study  of  the 
faith,  government,  and  worship  of  the  primitiie 
Catholic  Church;    while  the  reexamination  of  tfasK 
seemingly  separate  yet  clearly  connected  sobjeeli 
which  were  debated  so  defiantiy  in  the  past  by  the 
sectarian  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  has  been  facilitated  during  the  preeeat 
period  by  searching  studies  of  recently  disooiwied 
documents  that  both  simplify  and  at  times  sohe 
successfully  many  perplexing  ecclesiastical  prob* 
lems.    One  of  the  most  reassuring  results  of  this 
recent  reaction  from  post-Reformation  prejudieei 
and  preferences  is  seen  in  the  increasing  conacioiV' 
ness  of  the  defects  and  dangers  of  denominatioDBl- 
ism,  and  there  is  also  a  general  willingness  on  the 
part  of  these  same  separated  communions  to  die- 
cuss  fraternally,  and  to  define  irenically,  the  doo- 
trinal  differences  which  divide  them,  not  only  fram 
each  other,  but  also  from  their  common  mother, 
the  Western  or  Latin  Church,  and  from  its  elder 
sister,  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church. 

The  well-known  "  Quadrilateral  "  of  the  Protea- 
tant    Episcopal    bishops    of    America,    afterward 
affirmed  in  1888  without  change  by  the  Lambeth 
Conference    (q.v.;    see    also   above,    I.,  2,  §  3), 
called  forth  many  essays  discussing,  from  varioos 
denominational  positions,  the  desirability  or  the 
necessity  of  Christian  imion.     This  joint  Anglican 
proposal  has  been  thus  far  seemingly  unsuccessful, 
but  it  has  certainly  aided  in  directing  the  attention 
of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  in  both  England  and 
America,  to  the  necessity  for  Christian 
3.  The      cooperation  and    eventual   corporate 
Four  Fun-  union.     In    no  other    way   can    the 
damental    Church  of  Christ  even  regain,  during 
Principles,  the  present  period,  much  less  increase 
in    the    future,  its  all  but  impotent 
spiritual  influence  over  modem  n:iateriaHsm,  that 
significant  symbol  and  dangerous  defect  of  our  com- 
plicated Western  civilisation.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  memorable  Ed- 
inburgh World  Missionary  Conference  (1910)  is  evi- 
dence of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  searching 
historic  study  of  the  four  ecclesiastical  fundamentals 
of  the  "  Quadrilateral,"  since  summarized  imder  the 
connected  titles  of  "  Faith  and  Order."  Faith  has  al- 
ways been  defined  to  be  generically  the  authoritative 
traditional  teaching  of  Christ  the  Incarnate  Logos, 
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bter  reoofded  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  four 
emnniflal  Gospels.    But  this  fundamental  Christian 
Isith  JDchideB  necessarily  also  the  inspired  teaching 
witained  in  the  canonical  writings  of  the  chosen 
aposticB,  which  was  lat^  expanded  logically,  and  de- 
ccmHJBtcaitly  into  the  orthodox  doctrinal  dec- 
the  undivided  Catholic  Church,  deduced 
cantiaaBly  as  they  were,  word  by  word,  from  these 
mne  sacred  Scriptures,  and  defined  authoritatively 
m  the  accepted  condHar  creeds  and  ecumenically 
hiiHfing  do^Doatic  decrees,  and  also  witnessed  con- 
ImnaDy  by  the  orthodox  hierarchical  successors  of 
the  apostles  in  the  traditional  eucharistic  liturgies 
VBtd  by  the  faithful  throughout  the  then  known 
wwkL   The  searching  analytical  study  of  the  apos- 
ioBe  age  will  reveal  clearly  how  these  four  historic 
hmdainentals  of  the  primitive  Church  emerged  one 
loy  one,  and  were  slowly  but  consistently  coordi- 
vM  by  the  inevitable  strifes  and  schisms  of  that 
fonnative  missionary  period  into  energising  divine 
principles  for  TnaintAining  unity  in  the  faith,  sacra- 
it     ants,  and  order  of  the  expanding  Christian  Church. 
\     Nor  1918  their  divinely  imparted  influence  less  evi- 
dent during  the  succeeding  post-apostolic  period, 
ifaen  their  pervasive  spiritual  power,  both  of  re- 
•tnimng  doctrinal  dissension  and  of  controlling 
deitiuctive  diviaon,  continued  to  stimulate  and 
itRDgthen  both  the  clergy  and  the  faithful  to  resist 
renhttdy  all  adverse  attacks  both  from  within  and 
foam  without,  untO  the  separate  parochial  units  of 
tbe  primitive  Christian  Church,  each  with  its  pre- 
adiqg  bishq[>  and  college  of  presbyters,  became 
eompaet  and  confederated  through  their  participa- 
tkn  in,  and  support  of,  the  successive  councils  of 
the  undivided  Catholic  Church. 

When  the  apostles  began  their  appointed  work 
oCproclarming  the  Gospel  of  the  risen  and  ascended 
Cbist,  by  baptising  all  nations  and  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  his  commandments  (Matt,  xxviii.  19), 
tbere  18  already  evident  the  latent  presence  of  these 
fair  divine  fundamentals:  the  imwritten,  tradi- 
tiooal  Goepel,  the  Confession  of  Faith, "  thou  art  the 
Oirist,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  "  (Matt.  xvi.  16; 
cf.  Acts  vili.  37) — soon  expanded  into  fuller  and 
more  definite  creedal  forms — the  sacraments  of  the 
ChiiTcb— baptism,  the  eucharist,  and  remission  of 
siDs,  and  the  unorganised  hierarchy  contained  com- 
plete in  the  apostolate  (John  xx.  19- 
3*  Develop-  23) — ^this  necessarily  including  the 
Ottntof  apostolic  authority  of  declaring  and 
Order  in  the  defining,  from  time  to  time,  all  parts 
Primitive  of  that  divinely  revealed  faith,  implied 
Chorch.  in  the  plenary  power  to  teach,  to  bind, 
and  to  loose,  conferred  on  them  by 
Omst  himself.  Thus  the  apostolic  Christian  Church 
is  seen  to  be  constituted  with  every  essential  prin- 
ciple, element,  and  power  needed  day  by  day  for 
its  continuous  grovirth  and  consistent  divine  devel- 
opment before  even  the  first  line  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment had  been  written,  and  before  the  first  public 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  by  the  twelve  chosen 
witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  the  ascended  Christ. 
But  soon  the  various  needs  of  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  believers  required  the  appointment  of  the 
first  deacons  to  assist  the  apostles  in  the  care  of 
converts  (Acts  vi.  3-6) .    Here  ia  evidently,  by  divine 


direction,  both  the  institution  of  the  diaconate,  the 
lowest  of  the  three  orders  in  the  primitive  hierarchy, 
and  the  addition  of  ordination,  conferred  by  the 
proper  ordaining  prayers  with  the  imposition  of 
hands  on  the  clergy,  to  the  apostolic  sacraments  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Although  the  service  of  the 
deacons  was  at  first  restricted  to  the  charitable  work 
of  the  expanding  Church,  one  of  them,  Philip,  was 
impelled  to  preach  the  Grospel  to  the  people  of  Sa- 
maria, whereupon  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem,  hear- 
ing that  the  people  of  Samaria  had  accepted  the 
Gospel,  sent  Peter  and  John  to  lay  their  hands  on 
them  that  they  might  also  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (Acts  viii.  5-17),  thereby  adding  con- 
firmation to  the  primitive  sacraments  of  the  Church; 
while  in  the  general  epistle  of  James  (v.  14)  is  re- 
corded the  apostolic  rite  or  sacrament  of  imction 
of  the  sick.  The  recognition  of  the  converted  Paul, 
the  divinely  designated  apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
who  had  already  completed  the  three  orders  of  the 
hierarchy  by  the  ordination  of  elders  or  presby- 
ters in  every  church  (Acts  xiv.  23),  occurred  at  the 
first  coimcil  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  in  which 
the  apostolic  power  of  the  keys  was  used  in  the  con- 
flict of  the  Judaizing  missionaries  with  Paul,  whose 
authoritative  teaching  was  confirmed  imto  all  the 
churches  (Acts  xv.  1-29)  by  the  assembled  college 
of  the  apostles.  This  simple  but  divinely  inspired 
decree  was  thenceforth  to  transform  slowly  and 
silently  the  expanding  Judeo-Gentile  Church  into 
that  homogeneous  Christian  Church  which  was  later 
to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  farthest  boundaries  of  the 
known  world. 

In  these  historic  accounts  in  the  Acts  and  in  the 
pastoral  epistles  of  Paul  are  seen  continually  the 
energizing  effects  of  the  apostolic  use  of  the  four 
fundamentals  of  the  undivided  Church,  the  forming 
Scripttires  of  the  New  Testament,  the  expanding 
Creed,  the  constant  administration  of  the  primitive 
Sacraments,  and  the  presence  everywhere  of  the 
organized  hierarchy  of  three  distinct 

4.  Devel-  orders,  the  itinerant  apostles,  the  set- 
opment  of  tied  bishops  or  presbyters  (Acts  xx. 

Doctrine  17,  28),  and  the  local  deacons,  who 
to  787.  cared  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
needs  of  the  faithful  in  the  several 
cities.  Since,  however,  the  preaching  of  that  di- 
vinely revealed  faith  evoked  from  time  to  time  the 
coimter  claims  of  sectarians  seeking  by  their  errors 
to  attach  followers  to  themselves,  the  apostolic  wit- 
nesses were  continually  inspired  to  define  more  and 
more  clearly  the  traditional  teaching  of  Christ,  until 
the  simple  creedal  statement  of  Matt.  xvi.  16  and 
Acts  viii.  37  was  already  amplified  in  I  Cor.  viii.  6 
and  I  Tim.  iii.  16  (cf.  also  Heb.  vi.  1-2).  Its  expan- 
sion continues  by  tradition  from  teacher  to  teacher 
in  the  Christian  hierarchy,  as  is  evident  from  the 
writings  of  the  post-apostolic  witnesses  Ignatius 
(Ad  TraUianos,  ix.),  Irenseus  (Hosr.,  I.,  x.  1),  Tertul- 
lian  (Adv.  Praxearty  ii.),  Origan  of  Alexandria  (De 
principiia),  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Lucian  the 
Martyr,  and  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  (qq.v.),  until  in 
325  the  orthodox  Christian  faith  was  formally  de- 
fined in  the  first  Nicene  creed,  which  was  later  en- 
larged, and  officially  accepted,  through  its  individ- 
ual bishops  as  the  hierarchical  successors  of  the 
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apostles,  by  the  Catholic  Church  everywhere. 
From  this  time  onward,  the  ecumenical  councils 
of  the  imdivided  Church  assembled  again  and 
again  to  declare  and  reaflirm  the  orthodox 
Christian  creed,  to  define  heresy  and  denounce 
error,  to  decide  disputes  relating  to  the  hierarchy, 
ritual,  and  discipline,  and  to  enact  canons  and  de- 
crees for  the  general  government  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  Preceding  this 
conciliar  period  from  325  a.d.  to  787  a.d.,  and  con- 
tinuing concurrently  with  it,  the  two  historic  com- 
plementing halves  of  the  expanding  Christian 
Church,  the  Church  of  the  East  and  the  Church  of 
the  West,  were  already  acquiring  unconsciously 
their  later  fixed  characteristic  forms.  Both  are 
originally  Greek  in  language,  and  possess  and  use 
in  common  the  same  four  apostolic  fundamentals 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  the  pas- 
toral care  of  the  faithful. 

The  Eastern  Church,  influenced  by  an  environ- 
ment permeated  with  Alexandrian  mysticism,  and 
also  by  the  philosophical  problems  of  the  Greeks, 
especially  the  origin  of  the  material  world,  the  exist- 
ence and  nature  of  the  invisible  creating  Deity,  and 
the  hidden  source  of  evil,  concentrated  more  and 
more  consistently  its  theological'teach- 
5.  Grow-  ing  on  the  elucidation  of  the  second 
ing  Differ-  question,  and  thereby  eventually  com- 
entiation  pleted  for  the  entire  Church  of  all  ages 
Between  the  first  part  of  the  orthodox  Catholic 
East  and  dogma  of  the  ecimienical  Christian 
West  faith,  Christology,  by  developing  cau- 
tiously and  defining  concisely  the  con- 
nected doctrines  of  the  incarnation,  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  the  Trinity.  The  Western  Church  was 
destined  to  become  more  and  more  different  from 
its  elder  sister  in  the  East  through  the  influence  of 
its  own  daughter,  the  Latin  Church  of  North  Africa, 
whose  three  illustrious  teachers,  Tertullian,  Cyp- 
rian, and  Augustine  (qq.v.),  influenced  irresistibly 
by  the  legalism  of  Latin  life  and  civilization,  de- 
veloped successively  those  distinguishing  Latin  doc- 
trines of  soteriology  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Catholic  Church  which  were  to  transform  slowly 
and  steadily  the  Greek  Church  of  the  West  into  the 
theocratic  Latin  Church  ruled  by  the  popes  of  Rome 
during  the  coming  centuries  of  strife  and  struggle. 
To  these  directing  ecclesiastical  influences  must  be 
added  that  potent  political  factor  which  has  had 
such  far-reaching  consequences  through  the  cen- 
turies to  the  present  day.  When  the  Roman  Em- 
peror Constantine  the  Great  (q.v.)  became  the  vic- 
torious ruler  of  the  West,  and  also  the  imdisputed 
ruler  of  the  entire  East,  his  powerful  personality  as 
the  historic  convener  of  the  Nicene  Concil  in  325, 
and  the  builder  of  the  new  capital  of  Constantinople 
in  326,  could  not  fail  to  affect  the  ultimate  destinies 
of  both  the  eastern  and  western  branches  of  that 
undivided  Catholic  Church  which  he  now  protected 
personally.  While  the  existence  of  the  successive 
bishops  of  Rome  was  obscured  by  the  presence  of 
the  resident  emperors,  the  ruler  of  the  Roman 
Church  was  only  one  of  the  coequal  heads  of  the 
confederated  Christian  communities  constituting 
the  Church  of  the  West;  and  as  long  as  Rome  re- 
mained the  imperial  residence,  the  pope's  ecclesias- 


tical authority  was  historically  subordinate  to  the 
prevailing  secular  power  of  the  Raman  emperon. 
Constantine*s  transfer  of  the  center  of  all  political 
authority  from  the  old  Rome  of  the  CsBsars  to  the 
new  Rome  of  Constantinople,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  fail  to  result  in  the  slow  but  steady  in- 
crease of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  bbhop 
of  Rome,  that  spiritual  ruler  now  no  longer  ob> 
scured  by,  and  subordinate  to,  the  departed  em* 
peror  of  the  East  and  the  West.     From  this  tiniB 
onward,  the  rapid  rise  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  from 
the  primacy  over  the  city  and  over  the  suburbicia 
bishops  to  the  primacy  first  over  the  other  bishopi 
of  Italy,  and  then  successively  over  all  rival  pri- 
mates of  the  federated  but  independent  ChurdM 
constituting  the  collective  Church  of  the  West  ii 
historical.    The  persistent  influence  of  ancient  im- 
perial Rome,  its  traditions,  its  customs,  and  its 
laws  all  tended  to  impress,  through  the  power  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  the  subordinate  eccksiastical 
relation  to  him  of  the  primates  of  the  several  na- 
tional churches  in  the  West,  in  marked  oontiaflt 
with  the  coordinate  apostolic  equality  of  all  the 
primates  of  the  confederated  national  churches  ift 
the  East.    During  the  period  of  the  coimcils,  tUi    ' 
papal  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  became  mon 
and  more  evident,  for  not  only  did  the  invasi(His  of 
the  barbarians  from  the  north,  and  other  favoring 
events  of  those  troubled  times,  tend  inesistibllf 
toward  the  accomplishing  of  the  ambitions  of  theflB 
successive  rulers  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  their 
increasing  ecclesiastical  influence  inspired  the  con- 
fident assertion  of  their  primacy  over  the  East « 
well. 

From  this  time  onward,  the  eventual  separatioii 
of  the  two  historic,  complementing  halves  of  thd 
one ''  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  "  was  fore- 
shadowed; and  it  actually  occurred  when  Photin 
(q.v.),  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  issued,  in  806| 
the  famous  encyclical  declaring  the  Latin  Churdi 
to  be  heretical,  and  in  the  following  year,  with  thd 
concmrence   of  an  assembled   synod   of  Eastern 

bishops,     formally     exconununicated 

6.  The  Final  Pope  Nicholas  I.  (q.v.).    Althouj^  the 

Schism,     two    churches   were   later  seemingjiy 

reconciled,   the   controversy  was  re- 
vived imder  the  Patriarch  Michael  Cserularius  (q.v.), 
1054  A.D.,  and  became  final  through  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  in  1204  by  the  Venetians,  fol- 
lowed, as  it  was,  by  the  intrusion  of  Latin  bishops 
into  the  historic  sees  of  the  Eastern  Chin^ch  by  In- 
nocent III.  (q.v.).    All  later  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  two  historic  halves  of  the  one  Catholic  Church, 
as  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  (1274)  and  Council  of 
Ferrara-Florence  (1438-39),  have  finally  failed;  and 
Greek  antagonism  toward  the  Latin  Church  is  more 
uncompromising  than  ever  since  the  theory  oi  the 
papal  primacy  has  been  expanded  into  its  fullest 
possible  form  through  the  definite  Vatican  declara- 
tions in  1870,  imposing  on  the  entire  Roman  Church 
the  doctrines  of  the  universal  episcopate  of  the 
pope,  and  his  official  infallibility  when  he  declares 
ex  cathedra  any  question  of  faith  or  morals. 

The  Eastern  Church,  in  the  coiu-se  of  its  doctrinal 
development  of  the  conciliar  orthodox  Christology, 
suffered  the  loss  of  several  dissenting  parts,  most  of 
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f^xBcptifig  tliat  fint  Aiian  Bchism,  have  eon- 
to  eadst  unchanged  century  after  century  to 
sent  time.  The  Syrian,  the  Coptic  (inclu- 
le  Abyssinian),  and  the  Axmenian  Churches, 
historic»lly  the  national  churches  of 
leent  those  ancient  countries,  although  they 
ns  of  reject^  under  a  misconception  of  mean* 
;and  ing,  the  Chalcedonian  canons  (see 
in  CuHurixiiiOGT,  IV.)>  can  not  becon- 
:]iM.  dusively  charged  with  the  error  of 
monophysitism  (see  Monophtbites). 
as  primitiye  parts  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
liare  in  communion  with  each  other,  and  the 
Church,  which  is  now  represented  in  the  hier- 
i  the  Western  patriarchate,  has  lately  officially 

the  imputation  of  this  Christological  error. 
reco-Russian  Church,  now  numbering  nearly 
},000  members,  both  by  reason  of  its  peculiar 
phical  position  in  Europe,  and  its  rapid  ex- 
I  throughout  the  North  American  continent, 
destined  to  become  more  and  more  the  me- 
r  influence  between  the  non-Roman  divisions 
Western  Church  and  the  federated  Orthodox 
CSmrches  of  the  East;  just  as  the  Syrian 
I  of  Antioch  already  occupies  a  similar  posi- 
>«Brd  those  other  primitive  national  churches 
mutually  recognise  each  other.  The  Russian 
lideserves  great  praise,  not  only  for  its  sturdy 
on  the  subject  of  the  validity  of  Western  sac- 
Is,  eBpodaXfy  baptism  by  affusion,  in  opposi- 
)  those  Eastern  prelates  who  doubt  or  deny 
(Hiitual  eflicacy,  but  even  more  for  its  earnest 

to  aid,  in  every  way  consistent  with  its  tra- 
il orthodox  teaching,  the  futiue  recognition 

non-Roman  communions  of  the  West,  and 
eventual  coordinate  confederation  with  the 
tes  of  the  East,  in  which  it  is  deservedly  the 
sting  division.  The  Roman  Church,  by  ac- 
S  the  dogmatic  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council 
0,  compiled  its  many  ultramontane  contro- 
ists  to  prove  the  asserted  apostolic  origin  of 
ipal  power,  and  the  historical  orthodoxy  of 
odem  addition  to  its  preceding  contradictory 
ioDs  of  the  papal  primacy  and  irreconcilable 
retations  of  the  traditional  apostolic  teaching 

undivided  Catholic  Church, 
these  are,  however,  denounced  as  erroneous 
les  no  less  uncompromisingly  by  the  several 
lex  Greek  Synods  than  by  the  Old  Catholic 
pans  oi  Europe  and  by  the  scholars  of  the 
led  Western  communions.  Furthermore,  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  Vatican  decrees 
bodox  of  1870,  there  are  to-day  in  almost 
otic  every  coimtry  of  Eiu*ope,  and  also  in 
h  as  America,  Catholic  bishops  independ- 
ition.  ent  of  the  Roman  Church  in  both  the 
Latin  and  the  Syrian  successions,  pre- 
over  nascent  autonomous  national  Catholic 
es,  thus  offering  equally  valid  sacraments  and 
to  all  Christians  of  the  Latin  rite  who  can 
aistently  accept  these  and  previous  dogmatic 

rulings  which  they  regard  as  additions  to 
bodox  Catholic  faith.  The  proposed  theses 
inion  conference   at  Bonn,  in  1874,  presided 

the  great  opponent  of  infallibility,  J.  J.  I. 
lluiger  (q.v.),  and  attended  by  the  Old  Cath- 


olic leaders  and  theologians  and  by  clerical  and  the- 
ological representatives  from  both  the  Russian  and 
the  Greek  Churches,  besides  clergy  from  the  Angli- 
can communions  and  other  reformed  communions 
of  the  West,  offering,  as  they  do,  an  orthodox  syn- 
opsis of  the  traditional  Catholic  teaching  of  the  un- 
divided Church,  and  also  a  definite  basis  of  doctrinal 
union  in  theological  essentials  of  dogma,  with  con- 
sistent freedom  in  all  related  non-essentials,  are  a 
determining  force  in  aiding  the  coming  recognition 
and  future  coordinate  confederation  of  all  non- 
Roman  communions  of  the  West,  both  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  national  Orthodox  Greek,  Syr- 
ian, Coptic,  and  Armenian  Churches  of  the  East. 
These  tiieses,  moreover,  as  an  orthodox  summary 
of  the  fimdamental  Christian  faith  of  the  imdivided 
Catholic  Church,  can  not  fail  to  serve  a  double  pur- 
pose.   On  the  one  hand,  they  indicate  by  contrast 
in  which  particular  dogmatic  declarations  the  dif- 
fering reformed  confessions  of  faith  are  deficient  in 
over  or  imder  statement,  or  are  in  essential  error  in 
their  respective  interpretations  of  the  traditional 
apostolic  teaching  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  indicate,  with  more  or  less 
certainty,  the  elements  of  a  common  future  creed 
which  will  ultimately  be  developed,  defined,  and 
accepted,  through  a  coming  ecumenical  council  of 
the  entire  Catholic  Church,  by  all  Christian  com- 
munions both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.    The 
restoration,  by  the  reformed  non-episcopal  com- 
munions, of  tjiat  primitive  apostolic  hierarchy  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  rejected  and  re- 
pudiated too  hastily  by  their  Puritan  forefathers, 
is  necessarily  a  sine  qua  non  of  ecclesiastical  recog- 
nition, not  only  by  the  several  Orthodox  Catholic 
bishops  independent  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
western  patriarchate,  but  also  by  the  entire  east- 
em   episcopate,  the  Orthodox  Russian  and  Greek 
churches,  the  Syrian,  the  Coptic,  and  the  Armenian. 
The  imexpected  events  of  the  present  period  fore- 
shadow immistakably  the  trend  of  the  times.    The 
continued  disestablishment  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  the  Latin  nations  of  Europe,  aided  by  Modem- 
ism  (q.v.),  may  result  eventually  either  in  funda- 
mental reforms  of  its  distinctive  doctrines,  especially 
the  theory  of  the  papacy;   of  ritual,  especially  the 
perversions  of  the  sacraments  and  the  cult  of  the 
saints;   and  in  polity,  especially  the  enforced  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy  and  the  suppression  of  the  dia- 
conate;    or  it  may,  through  the  increasing  loss  of 
its  political  power,  become  eventually  resolved  into 
its  former  components,  which  were  in  the  past  sep- 
arate and  subordinate  churches  in  the  several  divi- 
sions of  the  Western  Empire,  but  which  will  be  in 
the  futiu'e  independent  and  confederated  national 
churches  of  the  historic  Western  patriarchate,  now 
including  the  American  continent,  in  communion 
both  with  each  other  and  with  the  confederated 
national  churches  of  the  Eastern  patriarchates. 

Ernest  C.  Margrander. 
IIL  Protestant  Position:  Since  the  Protestant 
Reformation  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to 
bring  about  the  reunion  of  the  churches.  The  Re- 
formers were  not  at  first  willingly  separatists  from 
the  Roman  Church;  and  in  England  the  Noncon- 
formists left  the  Established  Church  only  after  the 
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failure  of  their  appeals  for  reform  and  a  larger 
measure  of  liberty.     Notwithstanding  conflicting 
intolerances  and  denominational  divisions,  the  in- 
stinct of  church  unity  has  always  been 
z.  Efforts   hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  Protestant 
for  Re-     churches.     In  the  latter  part   of  the 
onion  with  seventeenth    century    an    influential 
Roman     though  quiet  attempt  was  made  to 
Catholicism,  reconcile   the  Protestant  churches  of 
Germany  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  when  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  moder- 
ate spirit,  Cristoval  Rojas  de  Spinola  (q.v.)  was 
conmiiBsioned  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  to  make  all 
practical  efforts  for  the  peace  of  the  Church  in  the 
empire,  and  this  was  sanctioned  by  Pope  Innocent 
XI.     This  endeavor  was  carried  on  through  his 
ceaseless  efforts  and  through  a  protracted  corre- 
spondence between  the  philosopher  Gottfried  Wil- 
bielm  Leibnitz  (q.v.)  and  some  Protestant  theolo- 
gians   and  Jacques    B^nigne  Bossuet   (q.v.),  the 
famous  French  orator,  and  others,  until,  after  some 
thirty  years,  it  came    to  nothing.    The  political 
conditions  of  Europe,  as  well  as  theological  differ- 
ences, foredoomed  it  to  failure,  and  since  then  no 
real  effort   to   reconcile  Roman  Catholicism    and 
Protestantism  has  been  possible,  even  though  the 
ideal  of  the  one  Church  includes  both. 

In  the  sixteenth  centtiry  the  separation  between 
the  English  Church  and  the  Reformed  churches  on 
the  continent  was  not  so  pronoimced  as  it  has  since 
become,  presbyters  from  the  Reformed  churches 
passing  over  to  England  being  in  several  instances 
received  without  reordination  and  occasional  in- 
tcrconunimion  among  the  churches  being  also  rec- 
ognized. Two  early  archbishops  licensed  certain 
Scotch  presbyters  to  officiate  as  priests, 
3.  Attempts  without  raising  the  question  of  the 
At  Anglican  regularity  of  their  previous  ordina- 
and  Protes-  tion.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century 
tant  Union,  the  line  of  division  was  sharply  drawn 
in  an  age  of  civil  and  religious  strife. 
Two  coimter-claims  were  set  up,  the  presbyterial 
and  the  episcopal,  each  at  that  time  claiming  that 
itN  polity  had  explicit  authority  and  existed  by  a 
certain  divine  right;  and  other  separations  have 
miiitipHed  since.  But  in  that  age  there  were  not 
wanting  also  men  of  more  moderate  views,  such  as 
John  Hales  (q.v.)  of  Eton,  Lord  Falkland,  and  a 
mW'MinHUm  of  scholars  known  as  the  Cambridge  Pla- 
UminiM  (q.v.),  who  believed  in  toleration  and  com- 
prithmmion  of  diversities  within  the  Church;  and 
who  NU|i{Hirt(Ml  the  episcopal  order  not  because  they 
fHnnrtUni  It  M  possessed  of  superior  authority  by 
<Jlvlri«  rlnhi,  l>ut  iKJcause  of  its  antiquity  and  ap- 
|#fovwJ  utility.  Richard  Baxter  (q.v.),  likewise, 
Mu\  ttiUtir  I'ninbytcrian  divines  at  the  time  of  the 
li4mUirui\nh  pliinfloxi  for  reforms  and  liberty  within 
ijfif  (^Uitri'.U,  Mu\  only  when  their  petition  had  been 
Mft  UMiiUt  wurn  i\wy  compelled  in  good  conscience 
hy  Mill  Ai'i  of  Ciinformity  (1662)  to  become  Non- 
tamhtrihiitiM.  Many  individual  instances  also  might 
ittn^UUu'M  of  UUiUH  and  projects  for  church  unity, 
mwU  M  Anj|»l/i«hop  James  Ussher's  (q.v.)  plan  for 
i^yhHfiUm\  ttiiintiuutuiy,  or  the  incessant  labors  of  John 
ffmitt  (i^  V  )  afiu  hitf  fertile  schemes  for  the  reunion 
til  ittt  Miij  nimruUtm  of  the  continent  and  England. 


These  all  have  failed,  for  the  times  were  not 
for  them,  but  they  have  not  been  in  vain,  and 
remain  for  this  twentieth  century  to  bring  to 
tion.    The  times  are  favorable  now  as  never 
and  this  field,  where  so  many  have  gone  foitk 
sow,  is  already  ripe  for  the  harvest.    The  idm 
church  unity  has  taken  strong  holt 
3.  Present  all  the  churches,  and  it  is  to  be 
Protestant  future  business  of  the  Church  to 
Situation,    it.     The  Christian  civilization  of 

world  demands  it;  political  allianM 
of  Church  and  State  no  longer  perpetuate  strife^  lA 
least  in  the  United  States.  Modem  historical  oi 
Biblical  criticism  has  set  aside  the  claims  of  aq 
chiu'ch  polity  to  exclusive  divine  authority,  andbtt 
left  the  historic  episcopate  to  justify  itself  not  onff 
by  its  imdoubtedly  natural  and  early  developmenl 
in  the  primitive  Church,  but  alsa  by  its  fitness  for 
administrative  use  and  efficiency  in  possible  ada^ 
tations  to  other  church  polities.  A  movement  hai 
already  been  started  of  far-reaching  scope  and  moA 
promise  for  some  real  church  unity.  The  (jeoenl 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churdi, 
which  was  held  in  Cincinnati  in  Oct.,  1910,  appcnnted 
a  commission  to  arrange  for  a  world  convention  cf 
all  other  Christian  communions  of  evangelical  faitk 
upon  questions  of  faith  and  order,  to  consider  their 
differences  as  well  as  their  agreements  as  a  first  step 
toward  unity  (see  above.  A,  2,  §  5).  At  the  same 
time  the  National  Council  of  the  Congregational 
Churches,  in  session  in  Boston,  appointed  a  comr 
mittee  to  consider  any  overtures  of  this  kind  from 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  This  movement  is 
receiving  assent  and  support  from  other  denomina- 
tions, and  after  several  years  of  preparation  and 
conferences,  which  must  necessarily  intervene,  the 
proposed  world  conference  wiU  be  held.  It  will  as> 
sume  no  powers  of  legislation,  but  the  work  aims  at 
ultimate  results  of  unity.  The  ideal  of  unity  has 
been  briefly  but  nobly  set  forth  in  this  utterance  of 
the  Anglican  Convention:  "  We  must  fix  our  eyes 
on  the  Church  of  the  future,  which  is  to  be  adorned 
with  all  the  precious  things,  both  theirs  and  ours. 
We  must  constantly  desire  not  compromise,  but 
comprehension,  not  imiformity,  but  imity."  This 
ideal  involves  something  more  than  external  uni(m 
or  federation  in  some  good  work — a  union  outside 
the  churches  rather  than  unity  of  the  churches.  It 
aims  at  a  comprehensive  imity,  in  which  denomina- 
tional and  temperamental  diversities  may  be  rec- 
ognized; an  administrative  unity,  by  which  waste- 
ful competitions  may  be  avoided;  and  a  dynamic 
imity,  through  which  the  force  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Church  may  be  brought  to  bear  wherever  its 
light  and  power  are  needed  in  the  world.  Such 
imity  will  be  organic  in  the  sense  of  the  Lord's  words 
when  he  compared  the  relation  of  the  disciples  to 
himself  and  to  one  another  to  that  of  the  branches 
and  the  vine;  and  according  to  the  conception  of 
the  great  missionary  apostle  when  he  described  the 
Chiutsh  as  one  body  having  many  members. 

Newman  Smyth. 

IV.  Roman  Catholic  Position:     Church  unity  as 

understood   by   Roman   Catholics   postulates   not 

merely  an  internal  or  spiritual  union  of  Christian 

believers,  but  also  an  external  or  visible  imity  under 
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e  viable  head.  It  is  reducible  to  three  points: 
ity  of  faith,  goveniment,  and  worship.  The  faith- 
I  are  subject  to  one  teaching  and  niihig  authority, 
d  partake  of  the  same  sacraments  and  forms  of 
mbip.  Roman  Catholics  maintain  that  the 
muder  of  Christianity  wished  the  members  of  his 
wanh  to  be  united  in  the  one  faith  or  belief  de- 
rend  in  first  instance  to  the  apostles  whom  he 
Bi  to  teach  all  nations.    It  was,  furthermore,  his 

intention  that  this  doctrinal  unity 
I.  Unity  should  be  maintained  in  the  Church 
of  Faith,  through  all  subsequent  generations  by 
OoTem-  the  authority  of  the  "  Ecclesia  do- 
natio and  cens,''  authority  which  is  vested  in 
Wandiip  the  bishops  who  are  successors  of  the 
BiqiiiBite.   i^xistles,  and  particularly  in  the  bishop 

of  Rome,  who  is  the  center  of  all  imity, 
md  vho,  as  the  successor  of  Peter,  inherits,  in  his 
Ada]  capacity,  the  prerogatives  implied  in  the 
Mtaphor  of  the  foundation  rock  (Matt.  xvi.  18) 
■d  in  other  familiar  passages  of  tiie  New  Testa- 
Bnt    To  this  supreme  and  infallible  teaching 
Htiiority,  which  secures  unity  of  belief,  is  united 
ik),  according  to  the  will  of  the  Founder,  and  vested 
ikewise  in  the  bishops  and  pope,  supreme  authority 
to  rale  the  faithful  in  all  things  pertaining  to  sal- 
utioQ,  iHience  results  imity  of  direction  or  govem- 
■WDt,  and  also  unity  of  worship,  since  the  latter 
Idwb  logically  from  the  other  two.    This  cultural 
vnfy  refers  chiefly  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  and 
fte  use  of  the  sacramental  system.    The  faithful 
wn  united  in  the  use  of  the  same  sacraments  be- 
cnn  they  all  accept  the  Church's  teaching  relative 
Id  their  divine  institution  and  efficacy.    That  the 
fioaan  Gadiolic  Church  possesses  this  threefold 
«%  ID  a  far  greater  degree  than  any  other  body 
flf  Christian  believers  can  hardly  be  disputed,  and 
it  ii  scarcely  less  evident  that  it  is  due  to  the  tra- 
ditional recognition  by  Roman  Catholics  that  the 
ne  of  R(Hne  is  the  one  center  of  unity  in  the  Chris- 
tiiQ  world.    Church  union,  therefore,  from  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  standpoint  entails  necessarily  this 
QDqoalified  recognition  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
doctrinal  principles  concerning  which  no  compro- 
mise is  poesible.     Without  acknowledgment  of  the 
Kpreme  authority  of  the  Roman  see  no  unification 
vith  dissident  Christian  communions  can  be  seri- 
OQ^  entertained.    Historically,  this  principle  was 
fonnulated  as  early  as  the  second  centiuy  by  St. 
Irenaeus,  who,  though  of  Asiatic  origin,  asserts  plain- 
ly the  primatial  rights  of  the  Roman  see  "  with 
widch,  because  of  its  preeminence,  all  other  churches 
nnist  agree  "  (H<Fr.,  III.,  iu.  2). 

Gonsstently  with  this  principle,  rejection  of  the 
teaching  authority  of  the  Roman  see  in  doctrinal 
matters  is  ultimately  construed  as  heresy,  while  re- 
^t  against  her  ruling  authority  constitutes  eccle- 
siastical schism.  The  traditional  concept  of  the 
Church  from  the  beginning  is  that  of  a  great  visible 
otpuiiaation  destined  to  be  imiversal — a  vast  body 
of  vhich  Oirist  is  the  head.  But  a  visible  Church 
should  have  also  a  visible  head,  and,  according  to 
Homan  Catholic  belief,  the  prerogatives  that  this 
implies  were  bestowed  by  the  Founder  on  Peter  and 
his  successors.  In  the  controversies  incidental  to 
the  heresies  and  schisms  that  marked  the  early  cen- 


turies of  Christianity  the  dissenting  bishops  and 
their  followers  were  constantly  blamed  by  the  or- 
thodox Fathers  for  disrupting  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  when  they  definitely  withdrew  or  were 
cast  out,  they  were  looked  upon  as 
2.  Position  branches  lopped  off  from  the  parent 
Regarding  tree  and  deprived  of  its  life-giving 
Non-Roman  power.  Such,  indeed,  has  been  the 
Commun-  constant  attitude  of  the  Roman  Gath- 
iona.  olic  Church  in  all  subsequent  ages 
toward  seceding  sects  or  nations.  She 
sincerely  deplores  the  fact  that  Christendom  is  so 
hopelessly  divided  against  itself,  and  in  her  liturgy 
she  prays  constantly  for  unity,  continuing  the 
prayer  of  her  divine  Foimder  that  all  his  followers 
be  one  in  him.  But  at  the  same  time,  this  much- 
desired  unity  must  be  such  as  Christ  himself  would 
have  it — a  unity  the  conditions  of  which  must  be 
submitted  to  her  as  judge,  since  she  believes  herself 
to  be  the  divinely  appointed  custodian  of  his  doc- 
trine, the  authentic  interpreter  of  his  wiU.  If  she 
shows  herself  rigid  and  uncompromising,  it  ia  be- 
cause she  feels  tiiie  heavy  responsibility  of  her  di- 
vine mission.  She  longs  to  gather  the  scattered 
elements  of  Christendom  under  her  wings,  but  how- 
ever precious  and  desirable  church  imity  may  be, 
she  does  not  deem  herself  free  to  accept  it  under 
conditions  which  in  her  esteem  entail  a  sacrifice  of 
principle  or  betrayal  of  her  sacred  trust.  In  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  ecclesiastical  discipline  outside 
the  domain  of  faith  and  morals,  she  ia  willing  to 
make  all  reasonable  concessions  to  dissident  com- 
munions desiring  to  reenter  the  fold,  but  as  regards 
the  essential  principles  above  stated  she  considers 
compromise  to  be  impossible.  That  the  efforts  made 
in  the  past,  notably  in  the  ecumenical  councils  of 
Lyons  (1274)  and  Florence  (1438-45),  to  restore 
union  with  the  Greek  Church  were  not  permanently 
successful  is  to  be  deplored,  but  Roman  Catholics 
are  confident  that  the  impartial  historian  of  these 
epochs  will  not  make  the  Church  of  Rome  responsi- 
ble for  the  failure.  The  earnest  desire  and  hope  of 
the  Church  for  Christian  unity,  as  also  the  condi- 
tions imder  which  she  considers  it  possible  of  real- 
ization, are  ably  and  fully  set  forth  by  the  late  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  in  his  encyclical  letters  "  Prseclara  Gratu- 
lationis  Publico  "  on  the  Reunion  of  Christendom 
(June  20,  1894)  and  "  Satis  Cognitum  "  on  Church 
Unity  (Jime  20,  1896).  James  F.  Driscoll. 

V.  Supplement:  The  question  of  the  union  of 
churches  involves  three  points:  (1)  union  of  those 
churches  which  acknowledge  the  historic  episco- 
pacy, as  the  Greek,  Roman,  Anglican  and  Protes- 
tant Episcopal,  and  Orthodox  Catholic;  (2)  union 
of  those  churches  which  do  not  base  the  validity  of 
ordination  on  the  historic  episcopacy;  (3)  ultimate 
union  of  these  two  great  classes  in  one. 

In  the  first  class,  union  ia  conditioned,  first,  by 
an  adjustment  between  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
churches  by  differences  centering  on  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  on 
the  infallibility  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  on  the 
inunaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
question  concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  be  solved  either  by  the  Roman  Church 
returning  to  the  earlier  ecumenical  position  which 
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does  Dot  teach  the  double  procesmon,  but  which 
aroee  in  the  West  in  the  nintb  oeotury,  or  hy  a  ro- 
Btatement  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
the  Father  through  the  Sou  instead  of  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  or  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches  may  agree  on  a  double  mission  of  the  Spirit 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  leaving  the  incer-trini- 
tarian  process  undefined  aa  in  the  Nicene  Creed. 
The  Greek  Church  would  also  have  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Nestorians,  Armenians, 
Jacobites,  and  Copts.  Secondly,  the  Anglican 
Church  and  its  daughters,  and  the  Old  (Orthodox) 
Catholic  bodies  as  well  as  the  Greek  will  have  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  supremacy  of  the  pope 
and  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
Mary,  unless,  indeed,  in  both  of  these  instances  the 
Roman  Church  recedes  from  her  unique  position  on 
these  questions. 

In  churches  of  the  second  class,  union  is  actually 
in  process  of  realisation.  Since  the  great  majority 
of  these  churches  accept  the  first  three  positions  of 
the  "  Quadrilateral,"  there  is  no  fundamental  im- 
pediment  to  their  ultimately  coming  together.  A 
union  is  therefore  possible  either  by  voluntary  asso- 
ciation for  the  prosecution  of  particular  interests, 
oa  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  and  world- 
wide missionary  conferences,  in  which  even  the  first 
class  may  heartily  cooperate.  Therc  may  also  be 
federated  union  (which  is  indeed  taking  place)  first 
among  churches  having  the  same  general  source 
and  name,  as  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
where  the  branches  become  reunited  to  the  parent 
stock,  or  where  the  religious  sympatliies  are  closest 
and  the  common  spirit  and  aims  ore  more  nearly 
identical.  In  case,  however,  the  doctrinal  differ- 
ences prevent  the  sort  of  union  contemplated  in  the 
"  Quadrilateral,"  the  basis  would  have  to  be  broad- 
ened so  aa  to  include  Jewish  congregations,  Uni- 
tarians, Universotists,  and  Independents,  and  this 
might  bo  defined  by  the  general  religious  aim  and 
the  conduct  of  life.  To  many  persons  the  actual 
difficulliea  confronting  this  class  of  religious  com- 
munions seem  not  unsurmountable.  This  would 
require  not  necessarily  uniformity  of  eitemal  organ- 
ization, or  aboUtion  of  denominations,  but  compre- 
hension, each  emphasizing  the  distinctive  content 
of  its  faith.  The  problem  pre«ent«l  by  vested  in- 
terests, as  miijsionary  societies,  publishing-houses, 
and  denominational  colleges,  is  susceptible  of  satis- 
factory adjustment. 

The  union  of  the  first  and  third  classes  oSers  a 
different  problem.  From  the  Anghcan  aide  a  solu- 
tion appeared  in  sight  about  300  years  ago.    At  that 

"The  Church  at  England  ree»gnii»l  in  vKrioua  ways,  di- 
xtxliy  ot  Indirectly,  tbe  vulidity  ot  Frabyteriiin  ordlnBtion, 

on  the  Continent  from  the  RefatmKtioii  down  to  the  Rato- 

"  Archbishop  CrRnmer,  the  erratesC  AdeIIcsI  liturglst,  called 
Uutln  BuUer,  ■  mHllHtor  between  the  Lutheran  ind  tho 
Swlaa  Refoimera.  from  Stmburg  to  the  chair  o(  systeniMtlc 
theology  in  Cambridge,  and  Peter  Martyr,  a  itrict  Calviniit, 
in  tho  same  canarity.  to  the  Univeralty  of  Oiford.  and  eon- 
nilted  thetn  rtwly  in  the  preparation  ot  the  Artlda  oF  Re- 
ligion and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Eliubethan 
bbhopa,  who,  during  tbeii   eille  imdet   Queen    Mary,  had 


■oufbt  refute  In  Zurich,  Buti,  and  Gener*.  vrnte  Ittta 
overBowlDK  with  (tattCuda  tor  tbe  hoapKality  and  IdsdMB 
received  from  the  Swiaa  RelomeH  and  preacben^  aad  ad- 
drcHed  them  a>  gpirltual  tathen  asd  brethren.  BoIUlfvt 
DtcadH  and  Calvin'a  Inililvitt  were  the  higbeat  auUlrtki 
In  the  UDlveraitieg  of  Eogland.  and  the  inSuenoe  ol  Bib^. 
odltloni  of  the  Greek  Teatament,  bla  text  and  Dotdh  taai^ 
leM  Id  the  Authoriicd  Venion  ot  King  Jamea.  The  '}rit 
cioui '  Hooker,  tbe  itandard  writer  on  Church  poUtT.  • 
pr^aed  profound  veasratloD  tat   Catvli 
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ply  without  eieepticu  ta  «* 
a  lineal  deicent  at  power  Irom  tbe  Apoatlea  by  CDsUmi 
■uccmion  of  btihopi  In  every  eOeetual  ordination  '  (£■*■ 
•ioKJca) /"olclv,  book  vii,  HI.  Even  James  I.,  who  hated  Oi. 
Preibyteiiaua,  sent  five  delegatea,  tocluding  three  biilioia 
(George  Carleton.  John  Davenanl.  and  Jo«ph  HaU).  b>  lb 
Calvinlnie  Synod  of  Dort.  who  rilaed  no  queation  abaut  Iki 
Beeevlty  of  the  epiacopate  for  the  being  or  tbe  *ell')idii( 
ot  the  Church  "  (Philip  3cha9,  Tht  Reunion  of  ChriMmJim, 
pp.  ZI-B3,  New  York,  1BS3). 

The  open  door  indicated  in  the  above  citAtiaa 
being  now  closed,  tbe  situation  involves  a  ladied 
contention  all  along  the  line.  The  problem  pn- 
seated  is  that  of  those  who  affirm  and  those  wha 
deny  the  exclusive  divine  le^timacy  of  partiailtf 
organiiation  and  orders  of  the  ministry.  On  &e 
one  band,  the  double  claim  is  advanced,  that  thaw 
only  are  validly  ordained  minist^s  whose  ordinatica 
restA  on  the  basi^  of  the  historic  episcopacy,  ud 
that  such  a  succeeraon  can  be  traced  historically  to 
its  authentic  source  in  tbe  apostolic  college.  Oi 
the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  valid  ordinaticn 
consists  in  the  immediate  and  orderly  setting  ipart 
of  suitable  persons  to  the  Cbristitui  ministry  in  * 
manner  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  um  of  particnlii  | 
chtircbes.  If,  then,  union  between  these  two  op- 
posed  camps  is  U>  take  place,  it  can  be  effected  ralj 
by  coming  U>  an  understanding  on  this  vital  imati 
either  the  episcopally  ordained  will  have  to  revm 
their  position  as  to  the  historic  ba^  of  episropacj'i 
or  broaden  their  interpretation  of  ordination  to  in- 
clude those  of  non-episcopal  communions  who  »M 
consecrated  according  to  the  usage  of  their  doionii- 
natioD,  or  else  the  non-episcopal  ministers  ud 
churches  will  have  to  confess  that  their  ordin»ti«i» 
are  invahd,  and  so  seek  from  episcopal  eomcO 
"  authentic  "  ordination.  So  f ar  aa  these  two  TJe« 
embody  ultimate  convictions,  expectation  thit 
dther  party  will  surrender  to  the  other  appears  to 
be  Utopian.  The  question  of  the  existing  parity  d 
ministers  is  fundamental;  it  coji  not  be  postpoQsd 
with  the  view  of  arriving  at  a  different  condufHa 
as  result  of  further  historical  inquiry.  At  the  same 
time  one  can  not  even  imagine  conditions  in  wtudi 
non-episcopally  ordained  miniqlera  will  discredit  Uid 
therefore  nullify  their  onlination.  Moreover,  one 
does  not  see  how  a  discussion  is  even  conceivolik 
between  the  two  parties  except  on  the  basis  ot  the 
equality  of  episcopal  and  non-episcopal  orders;  and 
this  signifies  that  while  there  is  something  to  adjust, 
there  is  nothing  to  adjudicate. 

C.  A.  BECKwrPH. 

BiBLioaaaPBi;  P.  W.  Kewroan.  CatJwIic  Union.  Londoa. 
ISM;  W.  White.  Pnndpta  of  C\rittim  VnuM  at  toil 
Alien  in  tht  Wovt  at  Gad.  ib.  1863:  E.  S.  Foulks.  Chri» 
tendom'i  Dinnan*,  2  voli..  ib.  lS6S-e7i   Q.  »rilli.iU.,  fh 
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OfAoiox  ChunJi  of  Uu  Bail  in  iSt  tSlk  Crntars:  a  Cor- 
t-wpanJiiice  bttitten  Uu  Baiiem  Pairiartfu  ond  tAa  Nm- 
rmw  BitMojH,  Wilk  an  IntrBdactim  on  Varioiu  Proj- 
Mtt  ofOie  Rneaott.  ib.  ISeS;  E.  B.  Piuey.  Eimirm.  part 
tIL.  ib.  1S70;  a.  BuuwrTDsn.  Eimmi  on  ChriHian  Vnilv. 
9k  1871;  J.  J  I.  ma  rwlIiQ«er,  Uriura  on  At  Reunion 
tttlu  ChtirrJirM.  ib.  1S72;  H.  P.  Uddon.  RtpoH  of  .  .  . 
Kmmum  Confrma  ...  of  Bonn,  3  sals.,  ib.  lSTS-7e; 
T.  H.  V»a.  TA*  Camprthentif*  Chvn/k;  or.  ChriiHaa  Unity 
■id  tlrlmuuUaU  Unioii  in  On  Prolettant  EpiMopal  Churth. 
]t«B  Yotk.  1B79;  W.  J.  EL  Bsinett.  Fwtign  ChanJia  in 
trfKfiin  to  Om  jtngfKmi.  Loadoa.  1882:  F.  Mycn.  CiuAdfte 
rt*«*to  >>■  a«  CAwrA.  !b.  13S3;  B.  FmoUtQ.  TAe  Cfiuret 
MriMrAn.  New  York.  18g4;  J.  Tulloch.  Vnitv  of  Chrit- 
imdam.  LoodoD.  13S4;  R.  I.  Woadboiuc,  What  ii  thi 
Clumdkt  ib.  JSSlt;  J.  Jiutiu.  Frrit  Otdanken  lur  Seur- 
IfaJ—B  tfrr  Kirehi,  6tutt«Brt.  18S4i  P.  ScbuS.  CAriit  and 
Cttittiamtv.  New  York.  1885;  D.  O.  Baonerman.  Smp- 
tar  Doctniu  o/  ISt  ChureA.  Edinburgb,  1887:  J.  H.. 
CTfi^Mwily  Kmi  Bcdtrianticiint.  London,  1887;  C. 
Waakinxth.  PiMie  AppkUs  at  Behalf  of  ChriiUan  Unity. 
■Jfat— tfc|  I8B7;  H.  ForiHter.  ChtiMiim  Vnilu  and  thi 
aU^rit  SnitBval*.  New  York.  1889;  It.  Govctt,  What  u 
«*CftH«VNanrich.  1889;  C.  Core.  Tht  Miaion  of  Ihi 
Ckmdt.  loadoa.  1391:  idem,  Orderi  and  Vnilv.  ib.  1910; 

Hew  York.  IS91;  M.  Watson.  ChHMioniiu  and  Ot  Churdi. 
IcBdoD.  1991 :  W.  J,  DiiwKin.  Thu  Church  of  Tamorrtnir. 
fc.  1803:  E.  Naville.  Lt  Ttmaitnaat  da  Chritl  it  Vunitt 
ia  moKdt  ekritim.  GeDsvn,  1893;  T.  Robleder.  FolUxxh- 
r^igiAt  Grvndlaai  far  dm  tinier  Chritimivm.  EuliniEn, 
1803;  A.  H.  Bmdfonl.  Thi  QutMan  of  Uaitu,  New  York. 
ISM:  J.  Hunmoud.  The  Chrittian  Chunk.  Oxtonj,  J8M; 
W.  B.  Cuiiealer,  Some  TAouahU  on  Ckriiliaa  Retmian, 
IsodoD.  ISaS;  D.  Donhatet.  The  Probim  of  Rdigioua 
INipmi,  New  York.  1893;  Eutem  Churcb  AswciatitiD, 
e*HI  nd  Ifit  Envlitk  Churth  durine  U-o  LaM  Fi/lu  Ytari. 
ImloD,  1895;  C.  W,  Shietdx  Tht  Uniiid  Chvrch  of  the 
UaiUd  Slata.  New  Yorl,  ISSS;  W.  Earie.  The  Keunion 
tf  CknKuHifv  >nad>  Fraelieatle.  London,  1806;  H.  B. 
)MSre»a.  The  Church  of  the  Linno  God.  ib.  tStW;  A.  J. 
Hoon.  The  Frindpla  of  Baleniatieat  Unihi.  ib.  1806: 
T.  Ridter,  Fipe  Lert-aree  upon  Ihe  Church.  New  Raven, 
OoDD..  189A;  V.  BUIey.  Plain  Wardt  on  Un  Holu  Caihotie 
Church.  LDadon.  lS9fl:  V.  CbsHwnnel,  Le  Confrrit  da  re- 
IWwiH  4t  U  Sidete.  Geneva.  1897:  T.  Fallot.  Qu'ett-ce 
f^n>  tatir^  Paris,  1897;  F.  J.  A,  Hart.  The  Chrietian 
Bedaia.    haaioa.    IS97;     E.    MoDtero   1U«.   RatabUci- 

dtid.  1897;  E.  A.  Litum.  Thx  Church  of  Chriit.  London, 
l»g;  W.  R.  Hunlingtoa,  A  National  Church.  N(>w  York. 
1881:  C.  Bin,  t/niiii  in  Divrrnti/.  London.  18S0;  P.  F. 
Jalsquirr.  Dc  rietiee.  Paris.  1899;  J.  B.  Nicboli.  £»in- 
ti^eal  Bditf  Suau  on  the  Conflict  belu^etn  Bnangriieal- 
iim  and  SaierdMaiiini.  Loadoa.  1899;  R.  Palmer,  The 
Cethnlit  and  Apoloiic  Church,  ib.  1899;  H.  Symonda, 
Ltluta  on  ChriMan  Unity,  Toronto,  1898;  J.  Boehm, 
f>ie  Wiederfeninioung  der  chrielliehm  Confettionen, 
lUiai.  1900:  £.  T.  Gneo.  The  Church  of  ChriM.  in  J.  H. 
BuTD.  The  CAurcAmdn'j  Library.  Loadoa,  I90I>;  E.  H.  A. 
Sdvnr.  What  u  Catholiciimt  ib.  1900:  N.  DLmock,  Chria- 
has  Unity,  ib.  1903.  new  ed..  New  York.  1910;  A.  J. 
Harfey,  The  Cirmint  Unity.  The  Problem  of  the  Ciurehe; 
Loadoa.  1902:    Q.  H.  Benson.  Oodlu  Union  and  Concord, 

A.  1903;  idem,  Anolicaniem  and  Rrunian.  Sermon 
Protdud  M  Watmintter  Abbiy  cm  Trinitu  Bundav.  June 
H.  Itoa.  ib.  1908;  idem.  The  Rend  to  Unity,  ib.  1911; 
8.  J.  Jooea.  E<igbaid  and  Ihe  Holy  See.  ib.  1962;  A.  T. 
Ttirberville.  SUpi  (award  Chrielian  Unite,  lb,  1902;  7'As 
Enc^ieal  LMere  af  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  New  York.  1903; 

B.  W.  Atcber.  The  Queilion  of  Reunion  with  Rome.  Loa- 
dcn.  1903;    W,  R,  Canon,  Rewtion  Euaye.  ib.  100.1;    C. 

Church  Point  of  Vine,  etc.,  ib,  1903;  J.  llunkey.  A  Plea 
for  ChriMan  Unity.  Altbisoo.  Kno.,  1903;  F.  X.  Kiefl, 
Der  Friedeneptan  da  Leibnie  tur  Wiedrrvrreiniffunff  der 
f^Ttm^m  chriiUichtn  Kirchm,  Faderbom,  1903;  Enrl 
h'eboo.  Beme  Retatian,  London,  190S;  A.  Campbell,  The 
Chri^ian  Sytltm  in  Refe  _.    ■    ■ 


.  190G;  Falber  Paul  James  Francis  and  H. 
haeo.  The  Prince  of  Ihe  Apaetlee.  Csni«o.  N.  Y..  1907: 
A.  Taaquerrry,  Synopsis  theoloffictM  doamoHea  fundamen- 
iJie.  Tounuii.  1907:  N.  Smyth,  Paeeing  Proleelaniitm 
and  Cming  Caiholititm.  New  York,    1908;    F.   Speaoe, 


ChrieKan  Re-union.  A  Plea  for  the  Reeloration  of  At 
■■  EcUeeia  of  God."  London,  1908;  C.  A.  Briggi,  Church 
Unity:  Sludiee  of  ill  most  important  Probltim.  New  York. 
1909;  W.  M.  Brown.  The  Lerti  Plan  for  Church  Union. 
With  on  Inlradurtion  on  the  Origin  and  DevOipmml  of  the 
HiHoric  Epiecopale  by  O.  W.  SmUh.  and  an  Appendix  an 
Ihe  Chief  Barrier  fa  ChriiHan  Uniiv.  bv  "  .Inffli^n  Fra- 
byttr."  New  York.  1010;  F.  J.  Firlh.  ChriKian  Unily  in 
effort:  SomMing  about  the  religioia  Failhe.  Creedi.  and 
Detdt  of  the  People  of  the  United  .'ilalei  and  Eltewhere  in 
their  Relalvm  to  Chrittian  Unity  in  Effort.  PbiUdelpbia. 
1010;  R.  de  Bary.  A  Nko  Rome.  A  Study  of  Viiible 
Unity  among  Non-Papal  ChriMiaru,  London,  1911;  Church 
Unity:  A  Critieiem  and  a  Correspondence,  ib.  1911;  A.  C. 
A.  Hall.  The  Seiienfold  Unity  of  the  Chrielian  Churth,  New 
York.  IBIl:  Lord  Kinoaird  (clilor).  ntfrofiimiD/t/BilB, 
LondoD,  1911,'  W.  Saadny,  in  Contemporary  Renievi.  1911; 
Report  of  the  Commieeion  appointed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ■  .  ■  an  Ihe  Relation  of  the  AnoHean  Communion 
to  the  Church  of  Sweden.  London.  1911;  O.  M.  Williams, 
The  Churth  of  Sweden  end  the  Anglican  Communion.  Mil- 
waukee. 1011:  J.  Wordaworth,  The  National  ChurtA  of 
Suwdwi,  London.  IBIl;  for  a  generml  popular  survey  from 
tbe  Swedish  pobt  of  view  see  N.  SOderblom,  "  Canterbury 
oehUpssla,"  ia  Det  nya  .Iceriee.  vol,  iii. 
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BodaiBaticftI  Situation  Before  Union  (f  1), 

Literary  Advocacy  of  Union  (|  3). 

Baginningi  in  Nauau,  PnuBin,  and  ElHwhers  (i  3) 

Development  in  Pnmia  (|  41. 

Preaent  Situatioa  (i  S), 
By  ecclesiastical  union  Is  meant  the  unittng  of 
churches  of  diverse  crccda  into  a  single  communion 
without  change  of  denominational  peculiarities, 
auch  union  being  distinctively  Prot«8tont,  and  in 
this  discussion  es[iecially  German,  For  such  move- 
menta  in  England  and  America  see  Chitrch  Federa- 
tion. The  attempts  to  unite  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  other  religions  arc  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, unionistic,  since  the  Roman  Church  insists 
upon  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  witich  itself  involves  change  of  doctrine  and 
loss  of  denominational  characteristics. 

The  Reformation  resulted  in  two  confessions  dis- 
tinct in  doctrine,  organization,  and  worship,  as  op- 
posed to  each  other  as  both  were  to  the  Roman 
Church.       In    Switzerland,     Holland, 
I.  Ecclesi-  Scotland,   and   France  the   Reformed 
RStical       became  supreme;  in  the  Scandinavian 
Situation     lands   Lutheranism   was   triumphant; 
Before       in  Germany  alone  did  the  two  exist 
Union.      side  by  side.    Here  the  Lutherans  were 
more  opposed  to  union  than  were  tha 
Reformed,   the   divergency   being   essentially   doc- 
trinal and  eucharistic.    Orthodoxy  forbade  all  union 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  but 
when  orthodoxy's  supremacy  was  shaken  by  Piet- 
ism and  broken  by  rationalism,  thoughts  of  union, 
hitherto  confined  to  individuals,  gained  wide  cur- 
rency.    Pietism,  laying  all  its  stress  on  intensity  of 
piety,  personal  experience,  and  Christian  life,  saw 
too  clearly  the  virtues  of  other  denominations  and 
the  faults  of  its  own  to  have  sympathy  with  denomi- 
national distinctions.    Rationalism,  as  opposed  both 
to  orthodoxy  and  to  Pietism,  which  were  at  one  in 
their  adherence  to  revelation,  denied  that  religion 
was  speeifialiy  Christian  and  was,  therefore,  indiffer- 
ent to  sectarianism.     At  the  same  time,  tbe  ration- 
alists, when  they  advocated  union,  aimed  at  the 
furtlierance  of  toleration  and  the  consetjuent  de- 
velopment of  Christianity  into  a  universal  religion. 
Here  began  the  revival  of  Biblical  Christianity  in 
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the  early  nineteenth  century.  This  new  piety,  how- 
ever, had  no  sectarian  bias,  Lutherans,  Reformed, 
and  Roman  Catholics  feeling  themselves  essentially 
one.  The  two  Protestant  bodies  considered  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  the  same  church,  external  dif- 
ferences were  felt  to  be  undesirable,  and  the  de- 
nominational spirit  that,  a  centiuy  earlier,  had  been 
maintained  for  truth's  sake,  was  now  held  blame- 
worthy, again  for  truth's  sake. 

This  was  manifest  in  the  domain  of  literature. 
In  1703  Winkler  [inspector  at  HaUe],  by  his  Ar- 
canum regium  [a  plan  of  union  which  he  suggested 
to  Friedrich  I.,  according  to  which  no  one  could  be 
installed  as  pastor  who  had  not  studied  at  Halle  I], 
had  roused  a  storm  of  protest;  in  1803  such  a  work 
as  G.  J.  Planck's  Ueber  die  Trennung  und  Wieder- 
vereinigung  der  getrennten  chrisUichen  Hauptparteien 
(Tabingen,   1803)   foimd    general  ap- 

2.  Literary  proval  when  it  advocated  the  cautious 
Advocacy  introduction  of  imion  into  at  least  a 
of  Union,    limited  area.    Schleiermacher,    in  his 

Zioei  unvorgreifliche  Gutachten  in  Sachen 
dea  protestantischen  KirchenweaenSf  zundchst  in  Bezie- 
hung  aufden  preussischen  Stoat  (Berlin,  1804),  urged 
the  abandonment  of  sectarian  antagonisms,  though 
not  of  denominational  distinctions.  Such  union, 
however,  he  deemed  advisable  only  where  its  ne- 
cessity was  distinctly  and  generally  felt,  as  in  Prus- 
sia; and  he  maintained  that  it  was  to  be  effected 
without  interference  with  doctrine  or  liturgy  and 
should  come  about  imder  the  mandate  of  the  State. 
Some  years  later  appeared  the  Ueber  die  Vereinigung 
der  beiden  protestantischen  Kirchengemeinden  in  der 
preussischen  Monarchic  of  F.  S.  G.  Sack  (Berlin, 
1812),  who  had,  in  1798,  proposed  a  joint  liturgy 
for  Lutherans  and  Reformed  in  Prussia.  Unlike 
Schleiermacher,  Sack  held  that  a  creed  was  neces- 
sary for  the  united  church,  the  Apostles'  Creed  and 
the  Augsbiu'g  Confession  being  suggested  for  this 
purpose;  and  he  likewise  substituted  for  State 
authority  the  consent  of  the  clergy  of  the  two 
churches  and  the  approval  of  the  great  majority  of 
their  members. 

Plans  for  union  received  an  important  impulse 

through  the  tricentennial  of  the  Reformation  in 

1817.    The  beginning  was  made  in  Nassau,  where, 

at  the  suggestion  of  the  government, 

3,  Begin-  a  synod  of  thirty-eight  clergy  delegated 
nings  in  by  the  State  convened  at  Ildstein  and 
Nassau,     determined  that  the  most  fitting  cele- 

Prussia,  and  bration  of  the  event  commemorated 
Elsewhere,  would  be  the  union  of  both  Protestant 
bodies  in  the  duchy  under  the  name 
of  the  Evangelical  Christian  Church.  Their  proposal 
was  welcomed  both  by  the  synod  and  by  the  people, 
nor  was  it  until  later  that  a  number  of  Lutherans 
separated  from  the  national  church  and  formed  a 
distinct  Lutheran  church  at  Steeden.  In  Prussia 
the  introduction  of  union  was  connected  with  the 
same  event  as  in  Nassau,  though  here  there  was  a 
long  preliminary  development.  Since  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  Lutherans  and  Reformed  had 
enjoyed  equal  privileges  in  the  electorate  of  Bran- 
denburg; and  the  desire  of  reconciling  the  religious 
differences  of  their  subjects  and  of  uniting  the  Prot- 
estants in  their  domains  had  made  the  Hohenzol-  | 


lems  advocates  of  union.    Frederick  William  IH 
was,  therefore,  only  true  to  the  traditicnifl  of  lii 
house  when,  in  his  proclamation  of  Sept.  27,  lSi7, 
he  urged  the  union  of  Lutherans  and  Ref (Mined  a 
one  new  Evangelical  Christian  Church.    The  niyil 
appeal  was  gladly  followed,  especially  in  the  westai 
portions  of  Prussia,  encountering  only  sporadic  op- 
position, even  outside  the  kingdom.     A  seiieB  d 
smaller  German  states  foUowed  the  example  d 
Prussia.    The  first  general  synod  of  the  RheDUk 
Palatinate  at  Kaiseralautem  in  1818  resolved  npoa 
union;  from  1817  to  1822  union  was  realiied  in  i 
great  portion  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  and  in 
1818  in  Hanau  and  Fulda,  exclaves  of  the  decto- 
ate  of  Hesse;  in  Baden  and  Waldeck  union  was  de- 
creed in  1821;    and  of  the  Anhalt  prindpalitasB 
Bemburg  accepted  union  in  1820,  Dessau  in  1827, 
and  K5then  in  1880,  though  in  all  these  states  the 
organization  of  the  union  and  its  relation  to  the 
doctrinal  standards  of  the  denominations  varied. 

In  Prussia,  meanwhile,  efforts  were  being  made, 
after  1814,  to  reorganise  the  church,  and  in  1817 
and  the  following  years  a  synodo-pr^sbyterian  sys- 
tem was  actually  introduccxl,  but  soon  proved  im- 
practicable.   The  king  was,  aooording- 
4.  Develop-  ly,  obliged  to  take  matters  into  his  own 
ment  in     hands  in  greater  measure  than  he  had 
Prussia,     originally  planned.    Under  the  condi- 
tions then  prevailing,  the  realisation 
of  union  was  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  lit- 
urgy, especially  as,  from  the  very  first,  the  accept- 
ance of  a  conunon  conunimion  service  was  held  to 
imply  the  acceptance  of  imion.    Hitherto,  during 
the  rationalistic  period,  caprice  had  been  dominant 
in  the  liturgy,  but  Frederick  William,  filled  with 
affection  for  time-honored  usages  and  realising  the 
advantages  of  orderly  worship,  now  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  new  liturgy  for  the  Prussian  churcL 
Himself  a  fervent  admirer  of  Luther,  the  lituigy 
was  modeled  essentially  on  Lutheran    lines;   and 
the  king  felt  that,  though  unable  and  unwilling  to 
force  union,  he  could  yet,  in  virtue  of  his  eccleeias- 
tical  power,  command  the  acceptance  of  a  new 
liturgy.    But  the  results  were  most  unsatisfactcay 
— ^too  Lutheran  for  the  Reformed,  and  suspiciously 
non-Lutheran  for  the  Lutherans.     Even  Reformed 
presbyteries  eager  for  imion  refused  this  liturgy; 
and  opposition  to  the  ritual  led  to  opposition  to 
union  itself,  and  then  to  separation  of  a  portion  of 
the  Prussian  Lutherans  from  the  united  national 
church.    Such  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  new  lit- 
urgy would  not  have  arisen  had  there  not  been  a 
momentous  change  in  religious  convictions.     The 
power  of  rationalism,  with  its  religious  indifference, 
had  been  broken,  and  a  return  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Church  was  everywhere  perceptible.    As  a  con- 
sequence, various  tendencies  arose  which  construed 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  union  in  very  different 
ways.    Some  valued  union  as  abrogating  sectarian- 
ism;  others,  as  representing  the  common  elements 
of  Protestant  teachings;    others  still,  as  denying 
neither    the    validity    of    Lutheran    doctrines    in 
churches  historically  Lutheran,  nor  of  Reformed 
teachings   in   analogous    Reformed    bodies.      The 
change  here  indicated  is  reflected  in  oflScial  utter- 
ances respecting  union.    In  1817  union  meant  the 
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wtohKfllnnfint  of  a  new  Evangelical  Christian  Church 
by  the  amalgamation  of  two  sundered  Protestant 
bodies.  In  the  cabinet  order  of  Feb.  28, 1834,  imion 
abrogated  nothing,  and  implied  only  a  spirit  of 
toferatioQ  which  was  imwilling  to  allow  individual 
points  of  doctrine  to  form  a  barrier  to  external  re- 
ligious unity.  Denominational  tendencies  within 
the  unioD  reached  their  climax  in  the  cabinet  order 
of  Mar.  6,  1852,  enacting  that  the  supreme  Protes- 
tant ecclesiastical  council  was  empowered  to  repre- 
sent the  Evangelical  national  chiurch  as  a  whole, 
and  to  mamtain  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  dif- 
ferent confessions  and  the  institutions  based  on 
these  confessions,  adding  that,  in  matters  which 
eouki  be  determined  only  on  the  basis  of  one  of  the 
tvo  confessions,  decisions  should  be  rendered  not 
aecofding  to  the  votes  of  all  members,  but  only  of 
those  belonging  to  the  denomination  concerned. 
The  development  <^  the  organization  of  the  national 
dnirch  in  Prussia  since  1873  has  exercised  no  direct 
inflQenoe  on  union,  since  it  was  explicitly  declared 
that  this  organization  did  not  concern  union  or 
denominational  position.  Indirectly,  however,  it 
has  doubtless  strengthened  union. 

The  men  who  proposed  and  the  churches  that 
accepted  uni<m  committed  no  wrong,  injustice  first 
beginning  when  those  of  different  convictions  were 
prevented    from    acting    accordingly. 
S  Plnesent  But  the  problem  becomes  more  diJQB- 
Stnation.   cult  when  the  right  or  wrong  of  Prot- 
estant union  is  considered.    This  has 
been  a  moot  question  for  over  three  centuries,  and 
it  is  mare  than  probable  that  it  will  never  definitely 
be  answered,  for  its  solution  depends  not  on  ob- 
jective facts,  but  on  judgment  concerning  the  value 
d  unity  and  definiteness  of  the  Church's  teaching 
and  on  the  uniformity  of  ecclesiastical  ordinances. 
This  judgment  necesauily  varies  according  to  the 
mdiyidual,  and  absolute  uniformity  of  thought  and 
conduct  is  impossible,  however  great  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  may  be.    Both  the  advocates 
and  the  opponents  of  union  had  a  certain  degree  of 
justification,  and  the  fact  that  the  opponents  of 
the  movement  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  was  due  to  the  conditions  of  the 
time.    Though  at  the  present  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood that  union  in  Germany  will  extend  beyond  its 
present  limits,  the  advocates  of  union  seem  to  be 
in  the  ascendency.     No  national  church  denomi- 
nationally Lutheran  can  maintain  a  hostile  atti- 
tude toward  the  Reformed,  and  in  almost  every 
church  the  Reformed  are  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  guests,  the  few  exceptions  being  due  to 
the  objections  of  the  pastors  rather  than  of  the  con- 
gregations.   Extended  association  with  members  of 
other  denominations  has  tended  to  lessen  sectarian 
distinctions  by  revealing  the  many  points  of  mu- 
tual belief,  and  progress  in  theological  thought  has 
led  to  a  complete  transformation  of  the  sectarian 
^nrit  prevailing  in  the  sixteenth  century.    In  pro- 
portion, therefore,  as  the  points  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  have  gained 
general  recognition,  decreasing  stress  has  been  laid 
on  the  points  of  divergency.    Nevertheless,  the  dis- 
tinctive tenets  of  the  two  bodies,  which  are  more 
than  eucharistic  divergencies,  still  remain.    Union 
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has  obviously  failed  to  remove  them,  and,  in  the 

present  condition  of  affairs,  they  seem  destined  to 

remain  permanently.  (A.  Hauck.) 
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UNITARIANS. 

Modem  Doctrinal  Position  (f  1). 
Eaily  and  Medieval  Unitarian  ism  (|  2). 
In  Poland  and  Hungary  ({  3). 
British  Unitarianism  (f  4). 
Unitarianism  in  America  (i  5). 
Qenius  of  Unitarianism  (f  6). 

Constituting  an  undogmatio  religious  fellowship. 
Unitarians  have  no  formal  creed.  Freedom  in 
church  as  in  university  is  their  funda- 
I.  Modem  mental  principle.  Their  ideal  is  the 
Doctrinal  cultivation  of  spiritual  life  in  a  free 
Position,  fellowship  imder  the  authority  of  rea- 
son and  conscience.  Their  churches 
are  constituted  by  a  covenant  of  common  purpose, 
the  form  of  covenant  recommended  by  the  national 
conference  in  the  United  States  being:  "  in  the 
love  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  we  imite 
for  the  worship  of  God  and  the  service  of  man." 
Without  the  constraint  of  creed  Unitarians  agree 
in  affirmations  of  faith.  Having  abandoned  the 
doctrine  of  man's  total  depravity  and  moral  inabil- 
ity, they  assert  the  dignity,  worth,  and  spiritual 
capacity  of  human  nature.  Affirming  the  pure  hu- 
manity of  Jesus  they  cherish  an  enthusiastic  ven- 
eration for  him  as  a  supreme  instance  of  man's  re- 
ligious experience  of  God  and  as  an  inspiring  prophet 
of  a  free  and  spiritual  religion  of  love  to  God  and 
man.  Having  early  declared  sound  reason  and  his- 
torical interpretation  to  be  the  standards  for  the 
use  of  Scripture,  Unitarians  have  fully  adopted  the 
methods  and  conclusions  of  Biblical  criticism  and 
value  the  Bible  thus  studied  as  a  classic  record  of 
man's  religious  experience.  Having  discarded  the 
Calvinist  limitation  of  divine  grace.  Unitarians  re- 
affirmed the  Gospel  faith  in  the  universal  loving 
fatherhood  of  God  and  have  related  that  faith  to 
their  view  of  human  nature.  Man  is  seen  as  bound 
to  Grod  by  kinship  of  being,  impelled  by  his  own 
nature  to  seek  communion  with  God  and  destined 
to  enjoy  God's  constant  indwelling  presence  with  a 
consciousness  like  that  of  Christ.  Salvation  means 
the  attainment  of  this  divinely  intended  character  of 
sonship  to  God  in  a  perfect  likeness  to  the  divine 
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character  of  love,  and  it  is  sought  by  growth  through 
the  exercise  of  Uie  soul's  highest  powers,  in  which 
God  communicates  himself  to  man.  Denying  all 
dogmatic  limitations  of  the  Church,  Unitarians  seek 
to  realize  as  the  chief  end  of  himian  activity  and 
the  purpose  of  God's  universal  fatherhood  a  per- 
fect brotherhood  of  good  will.  They  devote  them- 
selves, therefore,  to  philanthropic  activities  and 
cherish  faith  in  the  progressive  development  of  all 
man's  higher  possibilities.  This  faith  in  the  possi- 
bility of  a  perfect  humanity  engages  their  energy 
in  the  promotion  of  culture  and  of  higher  social  liv- 
ing as  requisite  for  the  fullest  nurture  of  the  relig- 
ious spirit.  Unitarians  see  in  the  life  after  death 
the  further  imf olding  of  the  eternal  life  now  experi- 
enced in  obedience  to  the  divine  will  revealed  in  the 
holiest  human  ideals. 

In  the  early  church  Unitarian  conceptions  of  God 

took  the  two  forms  of  Sabellianism  (see  Monabch- 

ianism)  and  Adoptionism  (q.v.).     Only  the  latter 

has  analogies  to  modern  Unitarianism. 

2.  Early  and  It  conceived  Jesus  as  a  man  invested 

Medieval  with  the  spirit  of  God  and  exalted 
Unitarian-  through  death  and  resurrection  to  di- 
ism.  vine  authority  over  the  conscience  of 
men.  The  believer  was  to  be  baptized 
as  Christ  was  baptized,  and  to  be  adopted  as  he 
was  adopted  into  sonship  to  God.  The  ascendency 
of  the  Logos  Christology  after  270  a.d.  meant  the 
defeat  of  Adoptionism  in  the  Greek  churches,  but 
it  had  a  continued  life  among  the  Paulicians  (q.v.) 
of  Armenia,  and  through  their  colonization  of  the 
Danube  country  (eighth  and  tenth  centuries)  found 
connection  with  the  anti-ecclesiastical  Evangelical 
movements  of  the  West  from  the  eleventh  century 
onward.  In  the  West  also  the  early  Adoptionism 
had  some  continuity  of  life  in  spite  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Nicene  orthodoxy.  Augustine  was  reared 
in  this  view  and  never  lost  the  influence  of  it.  There 
are  traces  of  it  in  early  British  Christianity,  and  it 
was  wide-spread  in  Spain  even  after  ecclesiastics 
had  attempted  to  reconcile  it  with  the  Nicene  the- 
ology. The  condemnation  of  Felix  of  Urgel  by  the 
Frankish  Church  (799  a.d.)  and  the  later  complete 
assimilation  of  the  Spanish  Church  to  Roman  stand- 
ards prevented  the  further  development. 

In  the  Reformation  era  reaction  against  the  trini- 

tarian  dogma  had  sporadic  manifestations,  but  in 

Poland,  partly  under  Italian  influence 

3.  In       (e.g.,  Georgius  Blandrata,  q.v.),  it  was 

Poland  and  one  element  in  a  concerted  movement 

Hungary,  to  revise  dogma  by  reason.  After  1565 
this  rational  BibUcism  was  the  theol- 
ogy of  a  strong  group  of  Polish  churches,  and  in  1575 
obtained  the  leadership  of  Faustus  Socinus  and  the 
impress  of  his  theological  scholarship  (see  Socinus, 
Faustus,  Socinians).  Under  Sigismund  I.  and  II. 
Poland  enjoyed  religious  toleration,  and  the  Polish 
Unitarian  church  (college  at  Racow  after  1600)  de- 
veloped great  activity.  Jesuit  aggression  culminated 
in  the  suppression  of  the  college  and  churches 
(1638),  and  finally  (1658)  in  a  decree  for  the  expul- 
sion of  Socinians  from  the  realm.  The  exiles  were 
eventually  absorbed  in  the  churches  of  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Transylvania.  Unitarianism  foimd 
advocates  in  Hungary  through  the  influence  of  the 


Italian  Stancarus  (1553)  and  the  Hungarian  Aran 
(1558),  and  its  progress  was  promoted  by  the  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  John  Sigismund  (1558)  after 
years  of  exile  spent  at  the  Polish  court  and  by  the 
arrival  of  Blandrata  from  Poland  as  court  physician. 
The  chief  leader  of  the  movement  was  Frandscus 
Davidis  (q.v.),  who  in  1556  had  become  head  of  the 
Lutheran  church  and  college  of  the  Magyar  capital 
of  Koloszv^,  and  ten  years  later,  when  royal  chap- 
lain, adopted  Unitarian  doctrines.  In  1568  Dayidifl 
was  made  bishop  of  the  avowed  Unitarian  churches 
which  by  act  of  the  diet  at  Torda  in  that  year  ob- 
tained freedom  of  worship  in  common  with  Lu- 
therans, Calvinists,  and  Catholics.  Court  favor 
ended  with  the  advent  to  the  throne  oi  Stephen 
Bdthory,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  diets  of  1576 
and  1577.  restricted  Unitarian  synods  to  Kolossv^ 
and  Torda.  Unitarian  strength  was  indicated  by 
the  Synod  of  Torda  in  Mar.,  1578,  which  comprised 
322  clergymen. 

Since  1571  Davidis  had  opposed  prayer  to  Christ 
as  an  object  of  worship,  but  now,  in  1578,  met  re- 
sistance from  Blandrata,  who  had  begun  to  retreat 
from  Unitarian  views.  In  1579  the  Roman  Catholic 
viceroy  Christopher  Bdthory  placed  Davidis  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  magistrates  and  then,  at 
the  instance  of  Blandrata,  condemned  him  to  im- 
prisonment for  life  as  an  innovator  and  blasphemer. 
Davidis'  death  (Nov.  15,  1579)  in  the  dungeon  of 
D6va  established  him  as  a  heroic  martyr  in  the 
sympathies  of  the  Hungarian  churches.  Though 
they  still  had  legal  existence,  the  Unitarians  suffered 
hardship.  Under  Austrian  rule,  in  1716,  their  pub- 
lications were  forbidden,  their  churches  confiscated, 
and  all  public  office  denied  to  them.  Since  the 
statute  of  1791,  which  recognized  the  liberty  of 
the  four  religions  of  Transylvania,  they  have  grown 
moderately  in  nimibers,  and  are  in  close  fellowship 
with  their  coreligionists  in  England  and  America. 
The  college  at  Kaloszvdr  has  4  professors  and  25 
students  of  theology.  The  number  of  congregations 
is  116. 

Some  of  the  English  martyrs  of  the  sixteenth 

century  suffered  for  Arian   views,   but  the  first 

noteworthy  expression   of  the  spirit 

4.  British  and  method  of  Unitarianism  was  The 
Unitarian-  Religion  of  Proteatanls  a  Safe  Way 
ism.  to  Salvation  (London,  1638),  by  Wifl- 
iam  Chillingworth  (q.v.),  and  the  first 
conspicuous  application  of  this  method  with  ex- 
press Unitarian  results  was  made  by  John  Biddk 
(q.v.),  who  under  the  Conunonwealth  gathered 
a  society  in  London  and  published  his  views.  In 
1662  he  was  imprisoned  for  the  third  time,  and 
soon  died  of  prison  disease.  His  writings  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  his  disciple  Thomas  Fir- 
min  in  1691  (The  Faith  of  One  God).  Although 
Unitarianism  was  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
the  Toleration  Act  of  1689  (q.v.),  while  its  advo- 
cates were  threatened  by  the  act  of  1698  with  loss 
of  civil  rights  and  imprisoimient,  Socinian  and 
Arian  views  of  the  person  of  Christ  found  increasing 
favor  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  both 
in  the  Church  of  England  and  among  dissenters. 
Noted  instances  of  this  tendency  are  Samuel 
Clarke  (see  Clarke,  Samuel,  4),  Natbanael  Lard- 
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ner,  Isaac  Watts,  and  Philip  Doddridge  (qq.v.). 
Tlie  first  chapel  with  the  Unitarian  name  was 
fotmded  in  E^ex  Street,  London,  in  1778  by  The- 
oplulus  Lindaey  (q.v.)y  who  on  the  refusal  of  par- 
liament (1772)  to  receive  a  petition  for  the  relaxa- 
tion of  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
(q.y.)  had  resigned  his  living  in  Catterick,  York- 
shire. In  his  London  Chapel  he  used  Clarke's  re- 
Tiston  of  the  English  liturgy.  Lindsey  was  aided 
bj  the  sympathy  of  Presbyterians,  who  had  made 
their  chapels  built  since  1688  free  from  dogmatic 
restrictions,  and,  seeking  conformity  with  the  Bible 
akne,  had  relinquished  Calvinistic  views  and  the 
decline  of  the  Trinity.  The  decisive  influence  in 
this  change  was  exercised  by  the  eminent  scientist, 
publicist,  and  theologian,  Joseph  Priestley  (q.v.). 
Asm  avowed  Sodnian  Priestley  ministered  to  con- 
gregations in  Leeds  (1768-80)  and  Birmingham 
(1780-91).  His  expression  of  favor  for  the  French 
Refniblic  led  to  an  attack  by  a  Birmingham  mob 
in  1791,  who  burned  his  chapel  and  destroyed  his 
house,  books,  and  scientific  instruments.  In  1794 
he  removed  to  Northumberland,  Perm.,  where  he 
(Kganixed  a  Unitarian  church  and  where  he  died  in 
1801  His  prolific  authorship  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  Unitarian  cause.  The  successor  of  Priestley  in 
Birmingham  and  <^  Lindsey  in  London  (1795)  was 
Thomas  Belsham  (q.v.),  who  sought  to  make  "  the 
ample  and  proper  himianity  of  Christ  "  the  acknowl- 
edged Unitarian  view.  Another  notable  leader  was 
lant  Carpenter  (q.v.),  preacher  in  Bristol.  In  1813 
the  legal  disabilities  of  Unitarians  were  removed 
and  in  1825  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
AsKciation  was  formed  by  a  union  of  Presby- 
terian and  Baptist  chiux;hes  to  which  were  later 
joined  small  Methodist  groups  like  the  "  Christian 
Brethren.''  By  the  Dissenters'  Chapels  Act  of  1844 
the  possession  of  ancient  endowments  and  chapels 
was  secured.  The  national  conference,  a  purely 
deliberative  body,  was  founded  in  1881.  In  1911 
there  were  378  ministers,  and  374  chiu'ches,  of  which 
295 are  in  England.  Theological  instruction  is  given 
in  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  and  the  Home  Mis- 
aonary  College  at  Manchester.  The  Hibbert  Fimd, 
instituted  by  Robert  Hibbert,  a  Jamaica  planter 
(died  1S49),  has  promoted  scholarship  and  estab- 
lished relations  with  the  theological  liberalism  of 
the  continent.  To  this  foundation  are  due  the  fa- 
mous Hibbert  lecttu'es  (q.v.)  and  the  Hibbert  Jour- 
wi  (since  Oct.,  1902).  Welsh  Unitarianism  began 
with  the  Arminian  revolt  from  Calvinism  of  Jenkin 
Jones  in  Llwynrhydowen  in  1726.  His  successors 
sdopted  Arian  views.  There  are  thirty-four  chiu'ches 
in  South  Wales  and  a  college  at  Carmarthen.  Irish 
Unitarianism  began  in  1726,  when  the  presbytery 
of  Antrim  separated  from  the  general  synod  in  order 
to  establish  worship  without  subscription  to  creed. 
In  1830  the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster  was 
fonned  on  similar  principles,  and  in  1835  an  Asso- 
astion  of  Irish  Non-Subscribing  Presbyterians 
mited  these  free  churches.  There  are  thirty-eight 
hurches,  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and 
^own.  In  Scotland  there  are  seven  churches,  the 
Idest  (Edinburgh)  dating  from  1776. 
In  America  the  avowal  of  Unitarian  views  began 
1785,  when,  at  the  persuasion  of  its  pastor,  James 


Freeman  (q.v.),  King's  Chapel,  the  oldest  Episcopal 
church  in  Boston,  omitted  from  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  all  reference  to  the  Trinity 
5.  Unlta-  and  to  the  deity  of  Christ.  The  chief 
nanism  in  origin  of  American  Unitarianism,  how- 
America,  ever,  was  in  the  Congregational 
parishes  of  Eastern  Massachusetts, 
where  Arminian  tendencies  began  before  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Aversion  to  creedal 
control  and  a  strict  adherence  to  Biblical  teaching 
differentiated  these  churches  from  those  responsive 
to  the  new  Calvinism  of  the  school  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  (q.v.).  While  individuals  criticized  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  topic  was  not  debated 
in  sermons  and  publications,  and  the  growing  liber- 
alism directed  itself  mainly  against  the  CaJvinist 
view  of  hxunan  nature.  The  division  of  Congrega- 
tionalism came  to  pass  through  the  efforts  of  Jedi- 
diah  Morse  and  others  to  organize  the  independent 
congregations  into  a  denomination  with  a  prescribed 
creed  and  a  polity  admitting  close  relations  to  the 
Presbyterian  general  assembly.  This  aggressive 
element  founded  the  Andover  Theological  School 
(1808),  seciu^  the  election  of  orthodox  pastors  in 
and  near  Boston,  and  began  to  refuse  the  fellowship 
of  pulpit  exchanges  with  the  liberals.  Its  literary 
organ  was  The  Panoplist  (1805-20).  Liberalism  con- 
trolled Harvard  University,  had  eloquent  preach- 
ers in  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster  and  William 
EUery  Channing  (qq.v.)  and  literary  organs  in  the 
Manihly  Anthology  (1803  sqq.)  and  the  ChrUtian 
Disciple  (1813  sqq.).  While  Morse's  plan  to  Pres- 
byterianize  the  church  polity  was  rejected  by  his 
associates  (1815),  he  provoked  a  crisis  by  a  sensa- 
tional exposure  of  the  progress  of  Unitarian  views 
and  by  smnmoning  the  orthodox  to  separate  from 
the  liberals  (1815).  As  spokesman  of  the  latter 
group  Channing  made  a  sharp  protest  against  the 
"  system  of  exclusion  and  denunciation,"  but  ortho- 
dox secession  from  liberal  parishes  began  (about  80 
divisions  1815-35)  and  new  churches  were  founded 
with  the  avowal  of  Unitarianism.  Recognizing  the 
breach  as  inevitable,  Channing  boldly  challenged  his 
opponents  by  his  Baltimore  sermon  on  "  Unitarian 
Christianity  "  (1819)  and  his  Moral  Argument  against 
Calvinism  (1820).  In  1820  the  first  step  to  the  as- 
sociation of  liberals  was  taken  by  the  beginning  of 
the  Berry  Street  conference  of  ministers  in  Boston. 
The  American  Unitarian  Association  was  formed 
in  1825  for  the  work  of  church  extension,  but  for  a 
long  time  was  feebly  supported,  as  the  free  congre- 
gations were  averse  to  the  building  of  a  denomina- 
tion. During  the  Civil  War  the  experience  of  Uni- 
tarians with  the  concerted  task  of  organizing  and 
conducting  the  Sanitary  Commission  gave  new 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  to  the  work  of  the  Unitarian 
Association  and  led  to  the  first  representative  con- 
vention of  the  churches  in  New  York,  1865,  with 
the  formation  there  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches.  Sugges- 
tions of  a  creed  were  rejected,  but  many  were  dis- 
satisfied with  what  they  regarded  as  an  implied 
creed  in  the  name  of  the  conference  and  the  preamble 
of  its  constitution.  This  discontent  became  a  dis- 
tinction of  eastern  and  western  views.  A  Western 
Unitarian  Conference  had  been  founded  in  1852  with 
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very  conservative  utterances  respecting  the  office 
of  Jesus  and  the  significance  of  miracles,  but  it  had 
broadened  its  basis,  and  in  1875  welcomed  "  all  who 
desire  to  work  with  it  in  advancing  the  kingdom  of 
God/'  These  differences  were  harmonized  by  the 
action  of  the  national  conference  at  Saratoga  in 
1894,  which  made  its  preamble  declare:  "  these 
churches  accept  the  religion  of  Jesus,  holding,  in 
accordance  with  his  teaching,  that  practical  relig- 
ion is  simmied  up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man/' 

In  1910  there  were  504  societies  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  the  ministers  enlisted  in  the 
fellowship  were  538.  There  are  theological  schools 
at  Meadville,  Penn.  (founded  1844)  and  Berkeley, 
Cal.  (foimded  1904).  Students  are  also  trained  in 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  founded  in  1817  and 
maintained  as  a  Unitarian  institution  to  1878,  when 
it  became  the  undenominational  theological  school 
of  Harvard  University. 

The  latest  phase  of  the  Unitarian  movement  is 
the  effort  to  increase  cooperation  among  those  in 
all  lands  "  who  are  striving  to  unite  pure  religion 
and  perfect  liberty.''  The  International  Council 
organized  for  this  purpose  in  Boston  in  1900  has 
held  congresses  in  London  (1901),  Amsterdam 
(1903),  Geneva  (1905),  Boston  (1907),  and  Berlin 
(1910). 

Unitarian  religious  thought  has  had  successive 

phases.    It  began  as  a  method  of  inquiry,  the  method 

of  Socinians  and  Arminians.    No  truth 

6.  Genius   was  allowed  prior  validity  to  the  Bible, 

of  Uni-  the  Bible  was  interpreted  by  reason 
tarianism.  and  conscience,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  Bible  by  this  method 
were  held  as  historic  revelation.  The  pioneer  in  a 
movement  beyond  this  position  was  Channing. 
Refusing  to  characterize  man  by  the  sin  which  de- 
prived him  of  his  true  being  as  man,  he  found  the 
essence  of  himian  natiu'e  in  the  moral  principle  of 
disinterested  justice  and  benevolence,  which  is  sov- 
ereign over  the  whole  self.  Religion  and  virtue  are 
the  mind  itself,  are  himian  nature,  and  nothing  else. 
Therefore,  '*  we  must  start  in  religion  from  our  own 
souls.  In  these  is  the  fountain  of  all  divine  truth. 
An  outward  revelation  is  possible  and  intelligible 
only  on  the  ground  of  conceptions  and  principles  pre- 
viously furnished  by  the  soul."  *'  We  have  faculties 
for  the  spiritual  as  truly  as  for  the  outward  world." 
A  further  development  of  this  view  with  a  polemic 
against  dependence  on  miracle  and  mere  Biblicism 
enabled  Theodore  Parker  (q.v.)  to  inaugiu^te  the 
freer  critical  historical  valuation  of  the  Bible  and 
to  rescue  the  movement  from  the  rationalism  of 
Locke's  school,  while  the  more  poetic  and  romantic 
transcendentalism  of  Emerson  operated  as  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  independent  spiritual  intuition  and 
emancipation  from  convention  and  formula.  All 
these  leaders  infused  into  the  movement  an  ardor 
of  mystical  communion  with  God,  without  ecstasy 
or  loss  of  self,  and  at  the  same  time  an  active  passion 
for  all  philanthropic  reforms.  Others,  among  whom 
James  Freeman  Clarke  (q.v.)  was  of  greatest  emi- 
nence, united  the  insistence  on  inner  personal 
grounds  for  faith  with  more  historic  feeling  for  the 
Christian  past.  The  most  eminent  philosopher  of 
the  Unitarian  school  was  James  Martineau  (q.v.), 


who,  with  splendor  of  diction,  speculative  profoDd- 

ity,  and  intense  ethical  interest,  elaborated  a  view  of 

experience    in    which    idealistic    rationalism  mg 

blended  with  a  refined  spiritual  mysticism.    Tie 

most  complete  exposition  of  Unitarian  theology  m 

a  form  related  to  the  traditional  dogmatics  is  fooad 

in  James  Dnmmiond's  Studies  in  ChrisHan  Dodnm 

(London,  1908).  Francis  A.  Chhoiib. 

BnuoGBAPBT:   On  Unitarian  hiatoiy  oonsalt:  W.  Ttamtt 
Jr.,  Live9  of  BminerU  UnUarianB,  wiih  a  Naiie»  of  Dit 
•enHng  Academic,  2  vols.,  London,  1840-43;   O.  Foc^ 
Socinianumtu,  i.  263-287,  Kiel,  1847;   &.  WaDaee,  Awti- 
Trinitarian  Biography^  Lcmdon,  1850;   J.  Ferene,  EUmtr 
Unilariertpieod,   Vienna,    1879;     G.   Boaet-Mamy,  Lm 
Oritsinea  du  chrisUaniatne  unitaire  ehet  lea  Anglaiat  Vwa, 
1881,  Eng.  tnmal.,  Bariy  Soureea  of  Bnoliak  Unitmm 
Christianity,  London,   1884;    J.  Stoughton,  JMvm*  » 
Enoland,  1800-^0,  i.  23,  211  aqq.,  ib.  1884;  G.  d'AlnBDi, 
Rdiifioua  Thovoht  in  England,  America,  and  India,  3». 
1885;  A,B..DTyadaXe,Hiat.ofthePreal>yteria$uinBnghei 
L  522  aqq.,  622  aqq.,  ib.  1889;   A.  S.  Dyer,  Sketekm  «i 
Bnoliah  Nonconformity,  ib.  1893;  J.  H.  Allen,  in  Ameh 
ioan  Church  Hietory  Seriee,  vol.  z..  New  Yoik,  18M; 
A.  Gordon,  Heade  of  Bnglieh  Unitarian  Hiat,,  Loodoo, 
1895;   yf.  J.  van  Douwen,  Socinianen  en  Doopagmaiaa, 
lS69'iete,  Leyden,  1898;  G.  £.  Evana,  Midland  CkMnha^ 
a  Hiat.  of  the  CongregaHana  on  the  Roll  of  the  MiOaad 
Chrialian  Union,  Dudley,  1899;   W.  Lloyd,  The  Stent  ¥ 
Proteatant  Diaaent  and  Bngliah  Unitarianiam,  London,  18W; 
W.  C.  Bowie,  Liberal  Religioua  Tho%Hlht  at  the  Bagimmi^  af 
the  eoth  Century,  ib.  1901;  G.  W.  Cooke,  Unitariamamin 
America,  Boaton,  1903;    W.  G.  Tarrant,  The  Story  aai 
Significance  of  the  Unitarian  Movement,  ib.  1910;  W.  C 
Bowie,  Unitarian  Churchea  in  Oreat  Britain  and  Irdaed, 
London,  1905;    Memorable  Unitariana,  ib.  1906;    F.  E 
Mott,  ShoH  Hiat.  of  Unitarianiam,  ib.  1906;    H.  TriepcL 
Unitariamua  und  Fdderaliamua  im  deutachen  Beiehe,  Tu- 
bingen, 1907;   A.  Raamuaaen,  Unilariamen,  dene  Hiaiorii 
og  Theologi,  Copenhagen.  1907;  S.  A.  Eliot,  Heralda  of  a 
Liberal  Faith,  8  vola.,  Beaton,  1909;  The  Fifth  World  Cam- 
graaa  of  Free  Chriatiana  and  Other  RMgioua  LiberaU  at  Bat- 
lin  .  .  .  tow,  Beaton,  1910;     Ldehtenberger,    BSR,   ifi. 
263-271. 

For  the  doctrinea  oonault:  The  writings  of  Joseph 
Priestley,  W.  E.  Channing,  J.  Ifartineau,  and  M.  J.  SavagB 
(qq.v.)  and  the  literature  under  the  artidea  on  them; 
J.  Wilson,  Conceaaiona  of  Trinitariana,  Manchester,  1842; 
J.  R.  Beard,  Unitarianiam,  Exhibited  in  iU  Actual  Coitdi' 
tion,  London,  1846;  J.  F.  CUrke,  Orthodoxy,  Ha  TruUkaand 
Errora,  Boston,  1870;  R.  B.  Drummond,  Free  Thought  and 
Christian  Faith,  Edinbuigh,  1890;  R.  Bartram,  ReUgioa 
and  Life,  London,  1891;  J.  Wright,  Deniala  and  Bdiefa  af 
Unitariana,  ib.  1901;  T.  R.  SUcer,  One  World  at  a  Time, 
New  York,  1902;  W.  G.  Tarrant,  Unitarianiam  Reatatei, 
London,  1904;  J.  E.  Manning,  The  Reliaion  and  Theology 
of  Unitariana,  ib.  1906;  R.  T.  Heiford,  Unitarian  A^ 
mationa,  2d  ed.,  ib.  1909;  J.  P.  Hoff.  The  Unitarian^ 
JuaUfkaHon,  ib.  1910;  E.  Emerton,  Unitarian  Thaegld, 
New  York,  1911. 

UNITED  AMERICAN  FREEWILL  BAPTISTS, 
COLORED.  See  Miscellanbous  Relioioitb 
Bodies,  19. 

UNITED  BAPTISTS.    See  BAFnsTS,  IL,  4  (g). 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST. 

I.  United  Brethren  in  Christ  (New  OoostitataQa). 

Origin  (i  1). 

Organisation  and  Work  (|  2). 
n.  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  Old  Constitutkn. 

L  United  Brethren  in  Christ  (New  Constitation): 

A  denomination  of  Evangelical  Christians,  Arminian 

in  doctrine,  founded  by  Philip  William  Otterbein 

(q.v.)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ei^teaith  century. 

Otterbein  came  to  America  in  1752  as  a  missionary 

of  the  (jierman  Reformed  Church.    His  first  charge 

was  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  where  he  experienced  what 

he  r^;anled  as  hiis  first  real  cban^  of  hearty  and  hia 
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ministry  thenceforward  assumed  a  deeply  spiritual 
eharacter.     He  began  to  hold  frequent  evangeUstic 
services  and  instituted   special  prayer  and  expe- 
rience meetings.    In  pursuing  his  evan- 
z.  Origin,   gelistic  labors,  he  made  numerous  visits 
to  places  near  and  remote,  often  con- 
ducted largely  attended  open-air  meetings,  and  in- 
vited to  a  hearty  coopmtion  all  spiritually-minded 
persons  of  whatever  name  or  church.    His  labors  re- 
sulted in  the  oiganixation  of  numerous  societies  of 
eonverts,  who,  because  of  their  warmer  and  more 
etrnest  spiritual  life,  frequently  found  it  difficult  to 
remain  in  harmonious  connection  with  their  parent 
dnirches.    To  supply  these  people  with  the  minis- 
tntion  of  the  word,  Otterbein  appointed  or  approved 
for  them  teachers,  who  visited  them  at  irregular 
intervals,  expounded  to  them  the  Gospel,  and  en- 
eoonged  them  to  continue  faithful  in  their  religious 
fife.  As  the  wcHrk  extended,  it  became  necessary  to 
devise  a  regular  system  of  supply;  and  conferences 
of  ministers,  chiefly  for  this  purpose,  began  to  be 
hdi  Finally,  in  1800,  at  one  of  these  conferences, 
these  scattered  societies  were  organised  into  one 
body;  and  the  name  "  United  Brethren  in  Christ " 
WIS  adopted  as  the  official  title  of  the  denomination 
Unis  fonned.   Otterbein  and  Martin  Boehm,  a  Men- 
Booite,  were  chosen  bishops.   The  people  thus  organ- 
iKd  spoke  at  that   time  almost  exclusively  the 
Gennan   language;    at    the    present    time    that 
hnguage  is  uaed  by  less  than  four  per  cent,  of  the 
eoDgregations. 

The  government  of  the  church  is  vested  primarily 
in  s  general  conference,  holding  quadrennial  ses- 
■oos.  The  power  of  the  church  is  in  its  laity.    The 
ddegates  are  ministers  and  laymen  in  equal  pro- 
portions, women    being   eligible   since    1893,   all 
cfaoBen  by  popular  vote.     There  are  also  annual 
conferences,  whose  powers  are  chiefly 
2.  Orpni-  executive,    in    which    each    pastoral 
ation  and  charge  is  entitled  to  one  lay  represent- 
Work.      ative.    The  bishops  are  elected  by  the 
general  conference  quadrennially,   as 
ire  also  the  editors,  publishing-house  manager,  and 
the  several  general  boards  with  their  executive  offi- 
Mn.  Ministers  are  appointed  to  their  charges  by  a 
stationing  committee  for  one  year,  appointments 
being  renewable    indefinitely.      Presiding    elders, 
elected  by  their  respective  conferences,  have  gen- 
eral supervision  over  districts  or  subdivisions  of  the 
annual  conferences.    A  home,  frontier,  and  foreign 
missionary  society  was  organized  in  1853;  a  woman's 
inissionary  board  in  1875.    The  general  conference 
of  1905  separated  the  home  and  foreign  work,  cre- 
ating a  board  for  each.    The  foreign  missions  of  the 
church,  begun  in  western  Africa  in  1855,  have  since 
extended  to  China,  Japan,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
^ppines.    The  number  of  missionaries  in  1911 
vasGl,  with  141  native  preachers  and  teachers,  with 
^  in  training  for  Christian  work;   conmiunicants, 
i335;  catechumens  and  adherents,  11,607.     The 
^Qregate  funds  contributed  for  the  foreign  work  are 
*»oet]iing  over  $1,250,000;    for  the  home  work, 
^1300,000.     A  general  Simday-school  board  was 
^^Xuiied  by  the  general  conference  in  1865,  and  a 
<!^noth-erection   society  and  a  general  education 
^  in  1869.    On  questions  of  reform,  such  as  tem- 


perance and  slavery,  the  historical  attitude  of  the 
church  has  been  that  of  strong  radicalism,  its  posi- 
tion concerning  slavery  having  prevented  any  con- 
siderable extension  in  the  southern  states  before  the 
war. 

The  denomination  has  ten  colleges  and  one  theo- 
logical seminary  (at  Dayton,  O.)  with  over  3,500 
students,  65  of  whom  are  in  the  theological  seminary. 
The  total  membership  in  1911  was  290,516;  there 
were  2,030  itinerant  ministers  and  475  local  minis- 
ters; the  number  enrolled  in  Sunday-schools  was 
over  360,000.  The  denomination  is  found  chiefly  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  northern  Virginia,  western 
New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Kansas,  but  extends  westward  in  nearly  parallel 
lines  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  recent  years  has 
entered  a  number  of  the  southern  states.  The 
publishing-house  at  Dayton,  O.,  issues  twenty- 
six  weekly,  monthly,  semimonthly,  and  quarterly 
periodicals,  with  an  aggregate  average  circulation 
for  the  year  ending  Apr.  1,  1911,  of  525,250 
copies. 

XL  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  Old  Constitution: 
The  general  conference  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ  in  1885  took  measures  for  revising  the  con- 
fession of  faith  and  amending  the  constitution  of 
the  church.  A  conmiission  consisting  of  the  six 
bishops  and  twenty-seven  ministers  and  laymen 
was  appointed  to  formulate  the  proposed  changes 
and  additions  and  submit  them  to  popular'  vote. 
The  result  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  sev- 
eral measures,  and  at  the  next  general  conference 
in  1889  this  result  was  declared  by  the  presiding 
bishops,  with  the  announcement  that  thenceforth 
the  conference  would  transact  business  under  the 
amended  constitution  and  the  revised  confession 
of  faith.  Fourteen  delegates,  with  one  bishop,  then 
withdrew  from  the  conference,  and  proceeded  to 
hold  the  "  General  Conference  of  and  for  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,"  elsewhere  in  the  same  city, 
electing  general  officers  and  boards,  and  transact- 
ing such  other  business  as  would  pertain  to  a  gen- 
eral conference.  Under  the  claim  that  they  with 
their  followers  were  the  true  church  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  they  held  that  the  rightful 
ownership  of  the  property  of  the  denomination 
belonged  to  them.  Years  of  litigation  followed, 
resulting  finally  in  defeat  in  the  courts.  This 
organization  had  at  its  beginning  a  following  of 
between  15,000  and  20,000.  Its  year-book  shows  a 
membership  of  18,317,  with  304  itinerant  and  75 
local  ministers.  The  Sunday-school  enrolment  is 
19,386  scholars.  The  church  has  three  collegiate 
institutions,  a  home  and  foreign  missionary  society, 
and  a  woman's  missionary  board,  with  missions  in 
West  Africa.  Its  publishing-house  is  located  at 
Huntington,  Ind.,  and  it  issues  a  church  weekly,  a 
missionary  monthly,  Sunday-school  literature,  and 
other  publications.  The  doctrinal  standards  and  the 
general  polity  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
the  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  D.  Berger. 

Bibuoorapht:  A  good  list  of  literature  is  prefixed  to  D. 
Berger.  Hist,  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  in  American 
Church  History  Series,  xii.  310-314.  New  York.  1897.  cf. 
Benger's  work  with  same  title,  Dayton,  Ohio,  1897.  Con- 
sult besides  the  above:  H.  G.  Spayth,  Hi^.  o  he  Church 
ofths  United  Brethren,  CirdeYille,  Ohio,  1861;  J.  Lawzoiioe, 
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Hiat,  of  th§  UfiiUd  Brethren  in  Chriat,  Dayton,  1800-03; 
E.  L.  Shu«y,  Handbook  ofth§  UniUd  Brethren  in  Chriet,  ib. 
1803;  the  Year  Book,  an  annual.  Special  phases  are 
treated  in:  C.  Newcomer,  Life  and  Jowmalt  Hasentown, 
Md.,  1834;  L.  Davis.  Life  of  Biehap  David  Edwarda,  Day- 
ton. 1883;  A.  W.  Dnuy.  Life  of  Rev.  Philip  WiUiam  Otter- 
hein,  ib.  1884;  idem.  Life  of  Biahop  /.  /.  Otoatbrenner,  ib. 
1880. 

UNITED  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH:  A  religious 
body  organised  in  Naperville,  HI.,  Nov.  30,  1894, 
with  55,000  members.  Its  constituency  had  been 
a  part  of  the  Evangelical  Association  (q.v.)  and  its 
separate  organization  was  due  to  a  "  division 
brought  about  by  an  unwarranted  assimiption  of 
power  exercised  by  those  in  official  position,  in  that 
they  refused  to  submit  to  the  findings  of  duly  con- 
stituted trial  conferences,  assumed  to  expel  min- 
isters and  members  without  trial,  and  refused  to  ar- 
bitrate the  differences  existing  between  the  parties 
in  the  controversy."  Its  doctrine  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh.  Its  conferences 
are  general,  annual,  and  quarterly.  The  annual 
conferences  are  the  seat  of  authority.  The  general 
conference  has  only  such  powers  as  are  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  discipline.  Bishops  and  presiding 
elders  are  eligible  for  two  consecutive  terms  of  four 
years.  Laymen  are  fully  represented  in  all  the  con- 
ferences. No  member  can  be  deprived  of  his  rights 
without  due  process.  Local  chureh  property  is  held 
for  the  benefit  of  the  congregation. 

The  church  embraces  10  annual  conferences,  997 
organized  congregations,  737  ministers,  69,066  mem- 
bers, 911  Sunday-schools  with  an  enrolment  of 
106,934.  Its  property  has  a  value  of  about  $3,600.- 
000.  Its  annual  income  is  now  over  $700,000.  Three 
educational  institutions  are  maintained:  Albright 
College  at  Myerstown,  Penn.,  Western  Union,  at 
Le  Mars,  La.,  and  Dallas,  at  Dallas,  Ore.  The  pub- 
lishing-house, located  at  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  issues 
fourteen  separate  periodicals  with  a  combined  cir- 
culation of  147,632.  Missionary  operations  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  home  and  for- 
eign missions.  Auxiliary  to  the  general  board  is  the 
woman  missionary  society,  with  a  membership  of 
6,685,  and  receipts  amounting  to  $13,714.36  in  1905. 
The  receipts  of  the  general  board  in  1905  were 
$98,110.74,  and  its  expenditures  $96,323.69.  It 
maintains  three  mission  stations  in  Hunan,  China, 
located  at  Changsha,  Siangtan,  and  Liling. 

W.  F.  Heil. 
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L  Historical  Review:     The  religions  history  oj 
North  America  opens  with  the  landing  of  Columbin 
(1492),  whose  first  act  was  to  raise  thf 
I.  The      banner  of  the  cross  and  dedicate  thf 
Period  of    new  world  to  Christ  and  the  Ghurcfa. 
Settlement  For  more  than  300  years,  under  thedfr 
voted   lead    oi  Spanish  and  Frencb 
monks,  the  effort  to  convert  the  native  Indians  tc 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  continued,  often  with 
brilliant  success,  though  frequently  marred  by  n- 
ligious   intolerance   and    cruelty   peculiar  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  (see  Indians  of  North  Amesiga, 
Missions  to  the;   Home  Missions;   and  Roman 
Cathoucs).     The  Protestant  era  in  America  b^ginfl 
with  the  settlement  of  Virginia  in  1607,  followHi 
in  1620  by  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Maasir 
chusetts  Bay.     From  then  on,  America  was,  oo 
an    immensely    larger    scale,    what    Geneva  was 
under  Calvin,  a  refuge  for  persecuted  Protestants  of 
all  lands.    Ptmtans,  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Bap- 
tists, Huguenots,  Salzburg  Lutherans,  Moravians, 
Lutherans,  and  Reformed  refugees  from  the  Pala- 
tinate, Mennonites,  and  others,  emigrated  thither 
in  order  to  find  a  quiet  place  to  practise  their  relig- 
ion, and  showed  in  their  new  home  predominant^ 
a  religious  earnestness  and  a  tolerance  which  spnag 
not  from  indifferentism,  but  from  bitter  exp^eooe 
of  unrighteous  persecution.    English  Roman  Oitho- 
lics,  also,  who  then  were  subjected  to  severe  penal- 
ties in  England,  foimd  in    Maryland   an  asylum. 
These  were  joined  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  in  New 
York,  and  the  English  Episcopalians  in  Yupjik, 
the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  who,  however,  had 
not  come  for  conscience'  sake.    Thus  the  American 
colonies  were  made  up  of  almost  all  branches  d 
European  Christianity,  mostly  Protestants,  with  a 
small  number  of  Roman  Catholics.    Of  course  these 
churches  were  all  weak;    but  they  were  strong 
enough  to  produce  a  people  able  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  demands  of  Great  Britain,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  George  Washington,  by  the 
aid  of  France,  to  carry  on  a  successful  war  of  seven 
years'  duration,  which  issued  in  their  complete  in- 
dependence of  the  British  crown. 

With  the  peace  of  1783,  or  even  with  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  in  1776,  the  colonial  period 
of  the  country  closed.    The  nation  was 
2.  Develop-  then   composed   of  thirteen  colonies, 
ment  Since  loosely  bound  together,  and  numbe^ 
1776.       ing  scarcely  three  million  inhabitants. 
The  representatives  of  the  free  people, 
assembled  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  drew  up  a  conr 
stitution,  modeled,  indeed,  upon  that  oi  England, 
but  further  developed  upon  its  principles.    A  sharp 
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line  WBS  drawn  between  Church  and  State.  Upon 
this  ooDStitution  they  stood  united  as  a  compact 
oAtion,  with  a  sovereign  national  government.  At 
their  head  was  a  president,  elected  every  four  years. 
Hie  happy  issue  of  the  war  of  independence  com- 
pelled such  churches  as  the  Episcopal  and  the  Meth- 
odist, which  had  formerly  been  united  with  the 
English  bodies,  to  form  separate  organizations,  on 
the  basts  of  imiversal  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
FaT(ffed  by  the  uncommon  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
exhaostless  mineral  wealth,  numberless  avenues  of 
trade,  and  free  institutions  which  afforded  the  full- 
est play  to  individual  enterprise,  and  at  the  same 
time  guaranteed  complete  security  to  person  and 
property,  the  United  States  has  ever  since,  but  par- 
tieuiariy  during  the  last  fifty  years,  advanced  in  a 
way  unparalleled  in  history.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants has  grown  since  1800,  when  it  was  5,000,- 
000,  unto,  according  to  the  official  census  of  1910, 
it  was  91,972,267,  exclusive  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines.  The  number  of  states  in  the  same 
period  has  increased  [mostly  by  the  organization  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  (1787),  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase (1803),  Florida  (1820),  and  California  and 
New  Mexico  (1848)],  from  thirteen  to  forty-eight; 
tad  besides  these  there  is  Alaska,  as  well  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  (the  seat  of  the  national  gov- 
ermnent). 

Up  to  1840  the  total  immigration,   from  all 
Boaroea,  had  not  exceeded  half  a  million.    Then  be- 
gan the  flood.     During  the  next  25 
3.  The     years,    the    United    States    received 
PnUem  of  6,000,000  foreigners,  mostly  from  Ire- 
bmugrt-   land  and   Crermany.     Between   1865 
tbn.       and  1885  more  than    7,000,000  were 
added  to  the  foreign  population.  Their 
qoaiity  had  not  improved.    The  Irish  and  German 
tides  were  ebbing,  while  those  of  southern  and  east- 
en  Europe  were  both  increasing  and  threatening. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  American  cities,  each  with 
t  population  of  more  than  25,000  and  an  aggregate 
population  of  20,000,000,  show  53.7  per  cent,  or 
more  than  one-half,  foreign-bom  or  of  foreign  par- 
entage.   In  this  sense  it  is  true,  as  sometimes  de- 
clared, that  American  cities  are  more  foreign  than 
American;  all  of  which  constitutes  a  serious  relig- 
ious problem.    Yet  hand  in  hand  with  the  increase 
m  the  number  of  states  and  inhabitants  go  indus- 
try, wealth,  and  general  culture.    The  United  States 
btt  not  had  to  struggle  through  2,000  years,  out  of 
barbarism  to  civilization,  as  the  countries  of  the 
old  world  have  done.    It  fell  heir  to  their  progress, 
but  with  it  have  come  the  old  world's  evils.    And 
the  new  world  has  also  its  troubles,  arising  from 
baste  after  wealth,  from  reckless  speculation,  and 
those  misunderstandings  between  capital  and  labor 
which  issue  sometimes  in  blood.     It  is  almost  in- 
credible how  quickly  the  chaotic  confusion  of  so 
njany  different  peoples  thrown  together  imder  one 
general  government  is  reduced  to  order,  how  thor- 
oughly the  new  dwellers  are  assimilated  in  the  body 
politic.    Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  type  of 
American    civilization    is    Anglo-Saxon,    and    the 
speech  English. 

The  enormous  increase  of  population  adds  pro- 
partionally  to  the  field  of  labor  and  to  the  member- 


ship of  the  different  churches.  America  is  the  land 
of  church  erection,  of  formation  of  congregations, 
and  of  every  conceivable  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
experiment,  in  which  there  are  not  missing  the  ele- 
ments of  fanaticism,  hypocrisy,  and  humbug.  It 
is  the  seed-plot  of  almost  all  branches  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  there  is  no  check  put  upon  their 
fullest  development. 

The  religious  life  in  the  United  States  is  in  gen- 
eral like  that  of  other  lands;  but  it  presents  some 
peculiar  features,  which  are  stated  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

n.  Separation  of  Church  and  State:   A  distinction 

must  be  made  between  the  general  government  and 

the  individual  states.    The  general  government  has 

been  from  the  beginning  limited  to  po- 

z.  The      litical  affairs,  and  has  nothing  to  do 

General  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
Government  several  states,  and  especially  with  any- 

and  the     thing  relating  to  religion.    The  consti- 

Church.  tution,  adopted  under  Washington  in 
1787,  provides,  "  No  religious  tests 
shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office 
or  public  trust  under  the  United  States ''  (Art.  vi. 
§  3).  And  even  more  emphatically  speaks  the  first 
amendment,  made  by  the  first  congress,  1789: 
"  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or 
of  the  press,  or  of  the  rights  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances."  In  this  way  there  was  se- 
cured, on  the  one  hand,  the  separation  of  the  Chiu*ch 
from  the  government,  and,  on  the  other,  the  free, 
unhindered  exercise  of  religion  in  every  way  which 
does  not  endanger  the  State  or  public  morals.  The 
above-quoted  articles  are  not  only  a  declaration  of 
independence  of  federal  control,  they  are  also  a  dec- 
laration of  the  independence  of  the  Church  from 
the  civil  power.  They  did  not  originate  in  indif- 
ference to  religion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  so  great 
a  respect  that  their  framers  would  separate  relig- 
ion p)ermanently  from  the  defiling  influence  of  pol- 
itics, and  guarantee  to  the  whole  F>eople  in  a  solenm 
manner  religious  along  with  civil  liberty.  The  two 
institutions,  Church  and  State,  were  not  set  oppo- 
site each  other  as  foes,  but  side  by  side  as  the  two 
different  spheres  of  the  social  life,  in  the  conviction 
that  each  should  restrict  its  jurisdiction  to  its  own 
immediate  concerns,  because  the  attempt  of  one  to 
rule  the  other  was  sure  to  issue  disastrously.  The 
power  of  the  State  is  consequently,  in  the  United 
States,  reduced  to  narrower  limits  than  in  Europe, 
where  it  has  control  over  the  Church.  The  American 
status  of  the  Church  differs  from  the  hierarchical 
patronage  of  the  State  by  the  Church,  from  the 
imperial  and  papal  patronage  of  the  Church  by  the 
State,  and  also  from  the  pre-Constantinian  separa- 
tion and  persecution  of  the  Chm^ch  by  the  heathen 
State:  hence  the  United  States  presents  a  new  phase 
in  the  history  of  the  relation  of  the  two  powers. 

This  separation  between  Church  and  State  is  not 
to  be  imderstood  as  a  separation  of  the  nation  from 
Christianity;  for  the  State  represents,  in  America, 
only  the  temporal  interests  of  the  people.  The  in- 
dependent churches  care  for  the  religious  and  moral 
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interests;  and  the  people  are  religious  and  Christian 

as  no  other,  and  express  their  sentiments  in  different 

ways — by   the  volimtary  support  of 

2.  Effects  their  very  niunerous  churches  and  sects; 
upon       by  benevolent  organisations  of  every 

Religious  kind;  by  attendance  upon  church,  and 
Life.  regard  for  the  ministry  (who  are  sec- 
ond to  none  in  dignity  and  in- 
fluence); by  a  respect  for  the  Sabbath  which  is 
not  equaled  elsewhere,  except  in  Scotland  (see 
Sunday,  Obsebvance  of);  by  constant  zeal  for 
home  and  foreign  missions;  by  reverence  for  the 
Bible;  by  a  steady  stream  of  edifying  books,  tracts, 
and  periodicals;  and  by  public  morals.  Congress 
nominates  chaplains,  of  different  confessions  nat- 
urally, and  opens  every  sitting  with  prayer.  The 
President  appoints  chaplains  for  the  army  and 
navy.  Fast-days  have  been  frequently  observed  in 
particular  emergencies  (see  Fast  Dat):  thus  in 
1840,  during  the  cholera;  in  1865,  on  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Lincoln;  and  in  1881,  on  the  death 
of  President  Qarfield.  Thanksgiving  Day  (q.v.)  is 
yearly  celebrated  in  November  in  all  the  states,  on 
the  proclamation  of  the  president  and  the  conciuv 
rent  action  of  the  different  governors.  Indeed,  re- 
ligion has  all  the  more  hold  upon  the  American  char- 
acter because  it  is  free  from  political  control.  No 
one  is  forced  to  make  a  religious  profession;  that  is 
a  matter  of  personal  conviction  and  volimtary 
action. 

As  far  as  the  individual  states  are  concerned. 
Church  and  State  are  now  separated;  but  this  has 
not  been  the  case  from  the  beginning.    Nor  is  the 
separation  the  consequence  of  independence  of  Eng- 
land.   In  some  colonies  it  existed  long 
3.  Attitude  prior  to  that  event;  so  it  was  (at  first) 

of  Some  in  Maryland,  foimded  in  1634  by  the 
States.  Roman  Catholic  Lord  Baltimore;  in 
Rhode  Island,  settled  in  1636  by  Bap- 
tists under  Roger  Williams  (q.v.),  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  William  Penn  (q.v.)  acquired  in  1680 
from  the  English  crown  in  payment  of  a  debt,  ma- 
king the  region  an  asylum  for  his  persecuted  Quaker 
coreligionists  and  all  other  Christian  brethren.  Each 
of  these  three  representatives  of  Christian  toleration 
adopted  it,  not  in  consequence  of  vague  philosoph- 
ical theories,  still  less  out  of  religious  indifferentism, 
but  because  of  bitter  experience  of  intolerance  and 
of  practical  necessity.  And  this  toleration  was  lim- 
ited to  the  different  confessions  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  did  not  apply  to  infidels  or  blasphemers, 
who  were  excluded  from  civil  rights.  In  the  other 
and  older  colonies,  Church  and  State  were  from  the 
begiiming  closely  connected.  In  Massachusetts  and 
the  other  New  England  colonies,  except  Rhode 
Island,  the  Congregational  form  of  Puritanism  was 
the  state  religion;  and  civil  rights,  in  imitation  of 
Jewish  theocratic  principles,  were  dependent  upon 
a  certain  religious  adherence.  Not  only  was  the 
Roman  Church  excluded,  but,  until  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  all  Protestants  who  could  not 
accept  the  established  creed  were  dealt  with  as  strict- 
ly as  the  Pilgrim  fathers  had  themselves  been  by 
the  bishops  of  Old  England.  Massachusetts  ban- 
ished the  Baptist  Roger  Williams  and  other  Bap- 
tists, and  the  followers  of  the  Antinomian  Anne 


Hutchinson  (see  ANnNoioANiBM  and  ANnNomur 
ComsovERsiES,  II.,  2);  the  Quakers  were  tried, 
and  condemned  to  public  scourging,  ear-sHttii^ 
nose-boring,  and  even  (by  a  vote  of  twelve  to 
in  the  Boston  Legislature)  to  the  gallows  (i 
Fbibndb,  Societt  of,  I.,  §  3).  It  should  be  r»» 
marked,  however,  that  the  Quakers  in  New  En^ 
land  between  1658  and  1660  had  acted  fanatieaQjr. 
They  had  publicly  denounced,  in  the  churches  aad 
upon  the  streets,  the  civil  and  spiritual  authoritisi. 
Tliey  thus  provoked  persecution  and  martyrdom  bj 
their  impetuous  zeaL  Four  such  fanatics  (one  a 
woman),  who  had  already  been  banished  as  Antt- 
nomians,  obstinately  rushed  into  martyrdom,  aai 
were  haziged  in  1660.  But  the  people  were  opposed 
even  then  to  such  treatment;  and  the  authoritiei 
were  obliged  to  defend  their  action  in  a  publidied 
statement,  in  which  they  justified  themsdves  iif 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  and  by  the  En^ 
iLsh  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Tlie 
Quakers,  l^us  driven  out,  found  a  retreat  in  Rhode 
Island  until  the  establishment  of  PennajlvaDiii 
Gradually  the  bond  between  Church  and  State 
in  New  England  relaxed;  but  in  Connecticut  it 
first  broken  in  1816,  while  in  Massachiiaetts  the  bit 
traces  remained  until  1833.  In  Virginia  and  otbv 
southern  colonies  the  Chiuch  of  England  was  the 
State  Church,  and  all  other  denominations  f eh  the 
pressure  of  the  English  laws  against  dissenten. 
Nevertheless,  the  latter  increased,  especially  the 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  and,  later,  the 
Methodists;  and  it  was  from  them  that  the  fint 
impulse  in  Virginia  proceeded  to  separate  Ghureh 
and  State.  Even  before  the  declaiktion  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Presbyterians  and  Baptists  presented 
petitions  to  the  colonial  legislatiure  to  that  intent 
The  measure  f oimd  a  defender  in  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  in  the  interest  of  free-thinking,  not  out  of  any 
sympathy  with  the  dissenters  or  out  cl  love  for 
Christianity,  favored  putting  faith  and  imf aith  iqxm 
the  same  political  level.  Though  the  exertions  of 
the  dissenters,  the  liberal  Episcopalians,  and  the  tm- 
believing  Jefferson,  the  principle  of  separation  be> 
tween  (Siurch  and  State  was,  in  Dec.,  1776,  and, 
more  completely,  in  1779,  1785,  and  tiie  following 
decade,  carried  through  the  Virginia  legislature. 
See  Liberty,  Religious. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independenoe 
(1783),  and  the  adoption  of  the  national  constitii- 
tion  by  the  several  states,  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State  in  Maryland,  New  York,  and 
South  Carolina,  and  the  other  colonies  wha«  the 
English  Episcopal  Church  was  the  predominant 
State  Church,  was  broken,  and  complete  religious 
freedom  proclaimed.  Last  of  all,  and  only  veiy 
gradually,  did  the  New  England  states,  where  Puri- 
tanism was  deeply  rooted  in  the  mass  of  the  people, 
adopt  the  new  order  of  things.  Now  the  principle 
of  entire  separation  is  universally  operative.  Only 
among  the  Mormons  (q.v.)  in  Utah  are  Church  and 
State  combined.  But  the  Mormons  are  powerless 
to  prevent  other  sects  coming  among  them;  more 
than  150  churches  other  than  Mormon  are  found  in 
the  state,  twenty-five  of  them  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

nL  Voluntary  System  of  Church  Support:  There 
is  in  the  United  States  no  obligatory  baptism  or 
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eonfinDftti<m.  There  are,  on  the  contrary,  thousands 

«f  grown  persons  who  have  not  been  baptised;  but 

titore  are  oomparatively  few  who  hold  themselves 

OitBrdy  alool  from  all  church  attendance  and  from 

sB  eontribotions  for  religious  purposes.    And  the 

ahnrehes  ]nd^)endent  of  State  control  are  more  par- 

ticnhr  as  to  the  conduct  and  belief  s  of  their  members 

ttin  Slate  churches  are;   so  that  the  churches  of 

Ammea  are  more  faithful  to  their  avowed  principles 

ttin  the  mother  churches  in  Europe.     The  different 

thnrehes  are,  almost  without  exception,  dependent 

CBkirdy  nptm  voluntary  subscriptions  and  contri- 

bnlioiis.   The  most  prominent  exceptions  are  Trin- 

j^Chnreh  (Efpisoopalian)  and  the  Collegiate  Church 

(Eefoimed  Dutch),  both  in  New  York  City,  which 

ba?e  inherited  property  from  the  colonial  period. 

Bat,  qwaking  generally,  the  churches  look  to  their 

Bflnbenfaip  for  the  means  to  carry  on  their  work 

and  for  mpport  of  their  ministers.    The  theological 

MBUDSiies  are  the  foundations  of  churches  or  indi- 

lidoik   Hie  minister's  salary  is  paid  by  the  pew- 

RDts  or  collections.    Voluntary  payments  support 

We,  traet»  and  other  societies,  and  send  out  col- 

portean  and  miasianaries  in  dty  and  country.    It 

Sieooadered  a  general  duty  and  privilege  to  support 

nfigioQ  as  a  necessary  and  useful  element  of  society. 

IbeaTemge  salary  of  ministers  in  the  United  States 

■about  S800;  of  theological  professors,  $1,500.    A 

hm  mimsters  in  large  cities  receive  from  $5,000  to 

^bfXO.  The  voluntary  system  has  its  drawbacks, 

apedaOy  in  the  new  congregations  formed  of  immi- 

inntBn^  are  accustomed  to  the  European  system 

d  State  support.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  pro- 

moteB  Eberality  and  individual  enterprise;  and  the 

rauH  18  a  yearly  increase  in  churches,  ministers,  and 

Mdeaastical  organisations  of  all  sorts,  while  the 

old  are  maintained  with  vigor.    On  the  average,  it 

*  said,  each  minister  serves  a  thousand  souls;  but, 

d  ooone,  there  is  great  disproportion.    This  free, 

Rif-regulated,  and  self-supported  Christianity  and 

church  existence  is  one  d  the  most  characteristic 

fettures,  and  one  of  the  greatest  glories,  of  the 

United  States,  and  constitutes  a  new  leaf  in  church 

histoiy;  but  it  has  its  antecedents  in  the  first  three 

oenturies  and  in  the  history  of  dissenters  and  free 

churches  in  Europe. 

IV.  Leading  Denominations:  For  denominational 
history  and  statistics  see  the  articles  on  the  denomi- 
nstiQiis  ID  this  work.  Almost  all  American  denomi- 
nati(ai8  are  of  European  origin;  but  those  which  in 
Europe  are  divided  by  geographical  and  political 
hoiffidaries  are  in  the  United  States  found  thrown 
together.  In  England  there  are  as  many  sects  as  in 
the  United  States;  but  all  Christians  outside  the 
Church  of  England  are  classed  together  as  dissen- 
ters. In  America,  there  being  no  State  Church, 
there  can  be  no  dissenters.  Churches  of  many  de- 
nominations are  found  in  all  the  large  cities.  Thus 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  has  a  population  of 
4,766,883,  there  are  1,600  congregations,  of  differ- 
ent Dationalities  and  creeds,  each  of  which  has  its 
diurch  or  regular  place  of  meeting.  This  is  one 
chmth  to  2,090  of  the  population.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  ratio  was  one  church  to  2,413. 

The  American  denominations  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups:    (1)  the  Evangelical  churches; 


i.e.,  those  which  stand  upon  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  theology,  and  accept  the  Bible 
as  the  sole  guide  of  faith  and  life,  and  the  confes- 
sions of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centuries 
as  a  rule  of  public  teaching.  They  embrace  the 
great  majority  of  the  Christian  population,  and 
exert  the  strongest  influence  upon  society.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  the  oldest,  dating 
from  1607,  the  year  of  the  settlement  of  Vir- 
ginia; next  come  the  Congregationalists,  from  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  (1620);  then  the  Reformed 
(Dutch),  from  1628,  the  year  of  the  formation 
of  the  first  congregation  in  New  York  City.  The 
first  prominent  Baptist  in  America  was  Roger 
WilliaJns  (q.v.),  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island,  1636. 
The  Quakers  date  from  1680;  and  the  Methodists, 
from  1766.  The  German  churches,  in  their  organ- 
ised state,  date  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Among  them  the  Lutheran  Church  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  influential;  then  come  the  German 
Reformed,  the  Evangelical  United,  and  the  Mora- 
vians. A  considerable  number  of  Germans  belong 
to  the  different  branches  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
which  also  sends  missionaries  to  Germany.  (2)  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  a  century  ago  incon- 
siderable, but,  through  the  enormous  immigration, 
now  outnumbers  any  other  single  denomination. 
Yet  it  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
migration,  which  is  reported  to  form  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  inmiigration  to  the  United 
States.  The  emigration  from  Ireland  is  predomi- 
nantly, that  from  Germany  largely,  and  that  from 
southern  Europe  almost  exclusively  Roman  Catho- 
lic. (3)  A  third  class  consists  of  those  denomina- 
tions which  reject  the  doctrines  of  the  ecumenical 
creeds  and  the  confessions  of  the  Reformation 
churches,  and  strike  out  in  new  paths.  Among 
these  are  the  Unitarians,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Boston  and  Cambridge,  who  are  distinguished  by 
high  literary  and  social  culture  and  active  philan- 
thropy; the  Universalists,  who  teach  as  one  of  the 
three  articles  of  their  creed  the  ultimate  restoration 
of  all  men  to  holiness  and  happiness;  and  the 
Swedenborgians,  who  believe  in  the  divine  mission 
of  the  great  Swedish  seer,  and  accept  his  revela- 
tions of  the  spirit-world. 

V.  Theological  Education:  This  differs  with  the 
different  denominations.  It  is  carried  on  in  Theo- 
logical Seminaries  (q.v.),  endowed  and  supported 
by  free  gifts.  Each  denomination  of  importance 
has  one  or  more,  and  in  all  there  are  150.  The  fac- 
ulties number  from  one  to  seventeen  professors,  and 
the  number  of  students  ranges  from  four  to  more 
than  300.  The  libraries  (see  Theological  Li- 
braries) comprise  from  a  few  hundred  to  over 
100,000  volumes.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts 
three  or  four  years.  Greater  stress  is  laid  upon 
practical  gifts  and  moral  and  religious  character 
than  upon  the  ministerial  training-schools  of  State 
churches. 

VL  Development:  Something  of  the  growth  of 
American  religious  sentiment  imder  the  voluntary 
system  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that,  while  in  the 
year  1800  Evangelical  church-membership  embraced 
one  in  fourteen  of  the  population,  in  the  year  1909 
it  included  one  in  four.    Evangelical  communicants 
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incrcaacMl  three  and  one-half  timca  faater  than  the 
population  in  100  years  (1800-1900),  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  foreign  flood.  These  figures  take  no 
note  of  the  milliona  outside  church-membership, 
■old  and  young,  especially  the  latter,  who  are  brought 
under  the  healthful  influence  of  religion  in  thoir 
home  lives.  An  emlneat  authority  estimates  that 
fully  60,000,000  out  of  a  popdatioa  of  90,000,000 
are  either  directly  controlled  or  indirectly  influ- 
enced in  their  daily  Uvea  by  the  churches  of  the 
land.  The  past  twenty-five  years  especially  have 
been  marked,  not  only  by  large  growth  and  wide 
difTuaioD  of  religious  sentiment  among  the  people, 
but  by  a  significant  change  of  emphasis  in  the  claims 
of  rfJigion  itself.  The  time  has  been  when  theology 
and  the  creeds  formulated  therefrom  were  the  sole, 
or  at  least  the  predominant,  standard  of  religious 
faith  and  practise.  Under  the  change  referred  to, 
theological  standards  have  by  no  means  been  aban- 
doned; but  they  have,  so  to  apeak,  been  supple- 
mented by  practical  forms  of  religious  effort,  to 
which  has  been  given  the  significant  term  "  Applied 
Christianity."  This  new  point  of  view,  or  change 
of  emphasis,  is  seen  in  the  founding  of  chwrs  of 
social  ethics  in  theological  seminaries;  in  the  wide- 
spread increase  of  institutional  and  mission  churches 
which  add  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  a  prac- 
tical sympathy  and  care  for  the  neglected  and  the 
unprivileged;  in  the  opening  of  social  settlements 
in  the  lower  wards  of  the  great  cities,  where  conse- 
crated men  and  women,  hving  on  the  ground,  by 
personal  ministry  seek  to  alleviate  distress  and  ele- 
vate the  social  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  masses; 
in  the  multiplication  of  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations,  ministering  to  the 
physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual  needs  of 
their  members  and  furnishing  a  refuge  from  the 
temptation  of  city  and  town;  in  the  multiplied 
temperance  societies  and  an  ti -saloon  leagues, 
waging  continuous,  and  of  late  most  successful  war 
in  many  states  against  intemperance  and  vice;  and 
in  institutes  of  social  service,  which  seek  to  train 
■  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  people  into  forms  of 
religious  service  for  the  general  betterment  of  so- 
ciety. All  these  forms  of  effort  are  the  legitimate 
development  of  the  rehgious  Ufc  of  the  people,  and 
they  enjoy  the  cordial  sympathy  of  the  churches. 
It  they  are  mora  numerous  and  active  than  they 
were  fifty  years  ago  it  is  because  the  need  of  tbem 
has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  population,  and, 
espiecially,  because  the  massing  of  foreign  elements 
in  great  cities  has  awakened  in  the  churches  a  lively 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  of  ap- 
plied Christianity  is  seen  in  the  disposition  of  the 
churches  to  ally  themselves  with  the  struggles  of 
the  working  classes  against  the  tyranny  of  capital. 
For  many  years,  and  unconsciously  on  tlieir  part, 
the  churches  had  allowed  barriers  to  grow  up  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  laboring  mosses.  Not 
that  sympathy  was  wanting,  but  that  it  seemed  to 
lack  the  means  of  adequate  expression.  It  is  to- 
day one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  that 
the  leading  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  the  United  Slates, 
under  a  quickened  sense  of  Christian  brotherhood. 
not  only  pass  resolutionB  of  sympathy  with  the 


working  classes,  but  in  vitc  the  leaders  of  bbor  to  [M I 
their  cause  before  the  great  national  coundli  lU  I 
conferences  of  these  bodies,  and  in  several  in 
employ  secretaries  of  labor  to  cooperate  with  tUi  I 
working  brethren  for  the  bett«rment  of  thac  I 
condition.  (Puiup  ScHAFrt.)     J.  B.  Clibi.     I 

VIT.    Statistics:      The   figures   in    the   ftJknri^ 
tables  have  been  compiled  chiefly  from  theyear-bctk 
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md  other  doiQminational  authorities  for  1911,  and 

from  the  United  States  Census  Report  on  Rdiff- 

ism  Bodies,  1906.    It  will  be  noted  that  no  figures 

are  givcQ  for  naiembers  of  Jewish  congregations. 

The  Cermu  Report  gave  101,457  heads  of  families, 

hot  that  represented  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 

qma^igueB,  35  per  cent  of  the  1,769  organisations 

lufing  to  give  any  such  figures  at  all;  and  there  is 

10  substantial  basis  even  for  an  estimate.    For  the 

memixrBhip  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 

figures  for  population  given  in  the  Official  Directory 

me  taken  and  15  per  cent  deducted  to  allow  for 

duldren  under  nine  years  of  age  according  to  an 

igreemoit  between  the  United  States  Census  Bu- 

fHHi  and  the  Church  authorities. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  total  of  mem- 
boahip  rei^esents  solely  the  registered  membership 
cC  the  various  religious  organisations.  It  makes  no 
mount  of  Protestant  children  under  about  fifteen 
yon  of  age,  of  Mormon  children  under  eight  years 
cf  age,  of  Roman  Cathotic  children  imder  nine 
Ton  of  age.    It  is  exclusive  of  the  entire  Jewish 


population  and  of  the  great  number  of  persons 
identified  with  Protestant  churches,  as  attendants 
on  their  services  and  contributing  to  their 
support,  but  who  are  not  enrolled  in  their 
membership. 

Biblzoorapht:  The  articles  in  this  work  on  the  various 
denominations  and  religious  agencies,  and  the  literature 
under  them;  The  American  Church  History  Seriea,  13  voU., 
New  York,  1893-97,  especially  vols.  i.  and  xiii.;  The 
Storiea  of  the  Churches,  ib.  1904  sqq.;  United  Staiea  Cen- 
sua;  Special  Reports,  Reliffunts  Bodies,  2  vols.,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  1910;  R.  Baird,  Rdigion  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  Glasgow,  1844;  L.  F.  Bittinger,  German  Rdio- 
ious  Life  in  Colonial  Times,  PhUadelphia.  1907;  N.  U. 
Wallington,  Historic  Churches  of  America,  New  York, 
1907;  M.  I.  J.  Griffin,  Catholics  and  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  L,  Ridley  Park,  Pa.,  1907;  W.  H.  Allison,  Inpen- 
iory  of  Unpublished  Material  for  American  Reliffious  His- 
iory  in  Protestant  Church  Ardiioes  and  Other  Repositories, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1910;  F.  J.  Zwierlein,  Religion  in  Nev 
Netherland  .  .  .  1623-1664,  New  York,  1910;  Susan'  A. 
Ranlett,  Some  Memory  Days  of  the  Church  in  America, 
Milwaukee,  1911. 

UNITED  ZION'S  CHILDREN.   See  Riveb  Brbth- 

REN. 
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LHiitoiy. 
Anteeedents  ((  1). 
Beginnings  at  Hermbnt  ((  2). 
Oi|BnisatiQa  ^i^^v^*  Zuuwndoii 

(13). 


Development  Elsewhere  ((  4). 
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Usages. 
IV.  Doctrine. 


V.  Enterprises  of  the  Ghuroh. 
Schools  (fi  1). 
Missions  ((2). 
Other  Agencies  ((  3). 
VI.  Statistics. 


"  Unity  of  the  Brethren  ''  (JJniias  frairum)  is  the 
proper  designation  of  what  is  generally  called  the 
Honvian  Church. 

L  History:    This  church,  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  (q.v.), 
is  a  resuscitation,  in  a  new  form,  of  the  Bohemian 
BrethreQ  (q.v.).    At  the  beginning  of  Luther's  Ref- 
ormation,   the    Brethren    numbered 
I.  Ante-    about  400  parishes  and  200,000  mem- 
cedents.     bers,  were  using  their  own  hymnal  and 
catechism,  and  employing  two  print- 
ing-presses for  the  spread  of  Evangelical  literature. 
In  spite  of  frequent  persecutions  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Utraquists,  they   increased 
in  number  and  grew  in  influence,  until  they  ob- 
tained legal  recognition  (1609).     One  of  the  ends 
for  which  they  labored  was  a  closer  fellowship  among 
Protestants.    They  succeeded  in  effecting  an  alli- 
ance, based  on  the  Consensus  Sendomiriensis,  among 
those  of  Poland  (1570).     This  alliance,  however, 
bore  no  abiding  fruits.    The  Coimter-Ref ormation, 
inaugurated  by  Ferdinand  II.,  overthrew  the  Breth- 
ren as  a  visible  organization  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
(1^);  but  they  continued  in  Poland  and  Hungary 
to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.    At  the  same 
tine  there  was  preserved  in  their  original  seats  a 
"  hidden  seed,''  which  kept  up,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  tenets  and  usages  of  the  fathers,  held  religious 
^^ces  in  secret,  and  prayed  for  a  resuscitation  of 
the  church.    Such  prayers  were  heard. 

In  1722  two  families  named  Neisser,  led  by  Chris- 
tian David,  "  the  servant  of  the  Lord,"  fled  from 
Moravia,  and,  by  invitation  of  Count  Zinzendorf 
(<)•▼.),  settled  on  his  domain  of  Berthelsdorf  in 
^ony.  About  300  Brethren,  in  the  coiu-se  of  the 
iiext  seven  years,  emigrated  from  Moravia  and  Bo- 


hemia to  the  same  place.  They  built  a  town  called 
Hermhut  (q.v.),  and  were  joined  by  a  number  of 

other  Protestants  from  various  parts  of 

2.  Begin-    Germany.    This  settlement  became  the 

nings  at     center    of    the     renewed    Brethren's 

Hermhut   church.    In  addition  to  the  fact  that 

its  nucleus  consisted  of  decendants 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  such  a  renewal  was 
brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  their  constitution;  by  the  introduction  of 
their  discipline,  as  set  forth  in  the  Ratio  Disciplince 
of  Amos  Comenius,  and  of  much  of  their  liturgy  as 
found  in  their  German  hymnals;  by  appropriating 
their  doctrinal  tendency  in  so  far  as  to  hold  fast  to 
essentials,  but  not  to  bind  the  conscience  with  re- 
gard to  non-essentials;  and,  finally,  by  the  transfer 
of  their  episcopate,  which  had  been  carefully  con- 
tinued in  the  hope  of  a  resuscitation.  On  Mar.  13, 
1735,  David  Nitschmann  was  consecrated  the  first 
bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church  by  Bishop  Daniel 
Ernst  Jablonsky,  with  the  concurrence  of  Christian 
Sitkovius,  these  two  being  the  survivors  of  the  old 
succession.  The  resuscitation  of  the  Brethren's 
Church  was,  however,  not  accomplished  in  accord- 
ance with  a  prearranged  plan;  nor  was  Hermhut 
built  with  such  an  end  in  view.  The  renewal  was 
the  work  of  God,  who  gradually  led  both  the  Mora- 
vian refugees  and  Zinzendorf  to  recognize  his  divine 
will.  When  Zinzendorf  permitted  the  Brethren  to 
settle  on  his  estate,  he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the 
church  of  their  fathers;  and  the  projects  which  he 
had  formed  for  the  extension  of  God's  kingdom 
looked  in  a  different  direction.  It  was  only  after 
these  projects  had  failed,  that  he  was  made  to  see 
that  Herrnhut,  to  use  his  o>vn  words,  constituted 
"  the  parish  to  which  he  had  from  all  eternity  been 
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ordained."  By  that  time,  however,  there  was  gath- 
ered a  body  of  Christians,  not  exclusively  descended 
from  the  Bohemian  fathers,  but  representing  a  imion 
of  survivors  of  the  almost  extinct  church  of  the 
Bohemian-Moravian  Brethren  with  representatives 
of  German  Pietism. 

In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  a  new 

and  different  development  began.    It  was  shaped 

by  Zinxendorf.    He  had,  indeed,  declared  that  he 

would  do  all  in  his  power  to  fulfil  those  hopes  of  a 

renewed  of  the  Brethren's  church  which 

3.  Organ!-  filled  the  heart  of  its  aged  Bishop 
zation  under  Comenius;    but  at  the  same  time  he 

Zinzendorf.  was  by  conviction  a  Lutheran,  and 
had  adopted  Spener's  idea  in  its  deep- 
est import,  of  establishing  ecdenola  in  ecdena. 
This  idea  he  carried  out  to  extremes  of  which  its 
originator  had  never  thought.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Brethren  were  to  constitute  an  independent 
church;  and  yet,  on  the  other,  they  were  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  State  Church,  but  to  set  forth  with- 
in the  same  a  union  of  believers  representing  the  old 
Brethren,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Reformed  ele- 
ments, in  one  Unilas  Fratrum,  They  were  to  serve 
as  salt  within  the  various  confessional  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  but  were  to  refrain  from  seeking  to  make 
proselytes  for  their  church.  Inner  fellowship  with 
the  Brethren  should  neither  involve  nor  demand 
separation  from  any  eTiBt,ing  Evangelical  body. 
Accordingly,  he  did  not  allow  the  Brethren  to  ex- 
pand as  they  had  expanded  in  their  original  seats; 
but  exclusive  Moravian  towns  were  founded,  where 
no  one  but  a  member  owned  real  estate,  and  the 
church  controlled,  not  only  their  spiritual  concerns, 
but  also  their  industrial  pursuits.  In  such  towns  a 
high  type  of  piety  was  developed.  A  missionary 
spirit  was  fostered,  which  sent  messengers  of  the 
Gospel  to  all  parts  of  the  heathen  world,  and  foimd 
fields  at  home,  through  the  so-called  '*  Diaspora,'' 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and,  through  domestic 
missions,  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  In  their 
boarding-schools  thousands  of  young  people  not 
connected  with  the  Moravian  CJiurch  received  an 
excellent  Christian  education;  and,  during  the  long 
and  dreary  period  of  rationalism,  vital  faith  in  the 
essentials  of  the  Gospel  was  cherished  in  such  a 
manner  that  positive  influences  went  forth  from 
these  centers  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  pau- 
city of  the  numbers  of  those  identified  with  these 
settlements  in  the  narrowest  sense.  At  the  same 
time  there  occasionally  appeared  a  self-satisfied 
spirit,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  looked  upon  the 
Moravians  as  '*  a  peculiar  people  "  in  a  manner  un- 
justifiable and  beyond  the  warrant  of  holy  writ,  and 
on  the  other  took  acceptance  with  God  for  granted, 
as  belonging  of  necessity  to  all  the  members  of  a 
church  in  which  the  Savior  was  preeminently  the 
central  figiu^  of  theology  and  of  practical  religion, 
and  his  name  literally  constituted  a  household 
word.  For  a  brief  period  (1745-49),  known  as  '*  the 
time  of  sifting,"  and  in  a  few  of  the  settlements,  a 
far  greater  evU  manifested  itself.  Fanaticism  broke 
out  among  ministers  and  people.  It  did  not  lead 
them  into  gross  sins,  but  gave  rise  to  the  most  ex- 
travagant conceptions,  especially  as  regarded  the 
atonement  in  general,  and  Christ's  wounded  side  in 


particular;  to  sensuous,  puerile,  and  objectionabk 
phraseology  and  hymns;  and  to  religious  servioescf 
reprehensible  character.  For  such  fanaticism  Zin- 
zendorf unwittingly  furnished  occasion  by  the  fan- 
ciful and  unwarranted  ways  in  which,  from  his  in- 
clination to  hyperbole  and  paradox,  he  expreswl 
the  believer's  joy  and  the  love  which  the  pardoned 
sinner  bears  to  the  Savior.  But,  when  he  and  ba 
coadjutors  began  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  the 
evU,  they  earnestly  labored  to  bring  back  the  m- 
ing  ones  to  the  sober  faith  and  reverent  love  tangfat 
by  the  Scriptures.  Such  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success,  and  the  entire  restoration  of  the  church  to 
spiritual  health  formed  the  best  answer  to  the  numj 
attacks  made  upon  it  at  that  time  and  for  a  kog 
period  afterward,  in  part  by  earnest  theologuuu^ 
who  taught  the  very  same  things  as  those  the  Breth- 
ren were  aiming  to  promote,  and  in  part  by  scuni- 
lous  enemies. 

Zinzendorf  was  consecrated  a  bishop  in  1737,  and 
during  his  lifetime  practically  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  church,  although  he  had  many  assistants;  and 
synods,  in  which  his  influence  was  all-powerfiil, 
were  often  held.    After  his  death,  the  synods  ae- 
siuned  their  proper  position,  and  tJbe  executive  ad- 
ministration was   vested  in  elective 
4.  Develop-  boards.    The  polity  which  he  had  la- 
ment      troduced   kept  the   Unitas  Fratnm 
Elsewhere,  numerically  small;    but  it  was  grad- 
ually established  in  Saxony,  Pra88ia» 
Holland,  Denmark,  Baden,  Switzerland,  and  Raa- 
sia.    In  all  these  coimtries,  except  Switzerhind,  the 
exclusive  system  was  introduced;    on  the  part  of 
their  governments  liberal  concessions  were  granted. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  exclusive  system  was  abol- 
ished, even  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  it 
had  originally  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  op- 
eration of  ecclesiastical  laws — at  least  in  part  Thoe 
are  now  twenty-four  congregations  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.    In  Great  Britain,  the  Moravians  estab- 
lished themselves  in  1738,  chiefly  through  the  ^orte 
of  Peter  Boehler,  who  became  God's  instrument  in 
leading  John  Wesley  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
In  1749  they  were  acknowledged  by  an  act  of  pa^ 
liament  as  *'  an  ancient  Episcopal  Church."   Four 
exclusive  settlements  were  originally  founded;  but 
the  rest  of  their  churches,  forty  in  number,  never 
introduced  the  German  polity.    Here,  too,  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  old  system  have  been  practically 
abolished  in  the  former  settlements.    Georgia  was 
the  colony  in  which  the  Moravians  began  their  work 
in  North  America  (1735);    but  they  soon  relin- 
quished that  fleld,  and  came  to  Pennsylvania  (1740), 
where  they  built  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  lititi, 
in  which  three  towns  the  exclusive  system  was  in- 
troduced.   Subsequently,  they  established,  on  the 
same  plan,  Hope  in  New  Jersey  (which  ent^riee 
proved  a  failure),  and  Salem  in  North  Carolina. 
Their  other  churches  were  free  from  the  trammels 
of  this  polity,  which  was  totally  relinquished  in 
1844.    During  the  century  in  which  it  continued,  it 
necessarily  kept  the  church  small  in  the  United 
States  of  America  also;    since  its  relinquishment, 
the  Moravians  have  increased  rapidly,  and  during 
the  last  twenty  years  have  doubled  their  membei^ 
ship.    The  number  of  their  churches  is  ninety-one, 
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besides  seven  congregations  in  Alberta,  Canada, 
eomnenoed  in  1895  as  a  result  of  migrations  from 


IL  Gennan  Hoiavian  Towns:    Although  the  ex- 
dnsive  system  on  the  continent  of  Europe  has  been 
abdiahed,  certain  features  oi  the  former  arrange- 
mentB  have  been  maintained.     The  membership, 
**  aoeording  to  difference  of  age,  sex,  and  station  in 
Itfe,"  is  divided  into  classes,  called  '*  choirs  "  (from 
chorw).   At  the  head  of  each  choir  stands  an  elder, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  female  class,  a  deaconess,  charged 
vhh  its  spiritual  interests.    Special  religious  serv- 
ieee  are  held,  and  an  annual  day  of  covenanting  and 
pnise  is  observed.    Such  classes,  or  choirs,  are  main- 
tuned  in  other  Moravian  churches  also.    Every  set- 
tkastent  has  a  brethren's,  a  sisters^  and  a  widows' 
house,  which  provide  at  moderate  charges  a  modest 
home  for  the  inmates,  who  are  bound  by  no  vows 
and  are  free  to  come  and  go  at  will.    A  sisters'  house 
ii  inhabited  by  unmarried  women  who  maintain 
themflelves  by  work  suited  to  their  sex;    and  a 
bRthten's  house  by  unmarried  men  who  carry  on 
wious  trades.    There  are  two  superintendents  for 
eieh  house,  one  looking  after  the  religious  concerns 
d  the  inmates,  the  other  managing  the  temporal 
t&in.    Religious  services  for  all  the  inhabitants 
are  held  every  evening  in  the  church. 

IE  ConstitatiDn,  Ministry,  Ritual,  and  Usages: 
(1)  In  1857  and  again  in  1899  the  entire  constitu- 
tion of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  was  remodeled.  It  em- 
bnoea  four  provinces,  the  German,  the  British,  and 
two  American.  They  are  administratively  inde- 
pendent, but  together  constitute  one  organic  whole 
IB  regard  to  doctrine,  fundamental  principles  of  dis- 
eipiine  and  ritual,  and  foreign  missionary  work. 
There  is  a  general  and  a  provincial  government.  A 
gnenl  sjmod  meets  statedly  at  Hermhut,  and 
IB  eoostitated  of  delegates  from  all  provinces,  as 
tbo  from  the  foreign  mission-field.  Each  prov- 
ince has  also  its  provincial  synod,  which  elects  its 
oecutive  board,  known  as  a  provincial  elders'  con- 
ference. These  four  executive  boards  together  with 
the  mission-board  jointly  constitute  the  so-called 
(iirecting  board  of  the  unity,  a  court  of  appeal  and 
of  supreme  reference  and  counsel  during  the  inter- 
vals between  sessions  of  the  general  synod.  The 
nuasion-board  is  elected  by  the  generaJ  synod,  to 
^uch  it  is  responsible,  and  consists  of  five  members, 
tbee  of  whom  must  be  elected  by  and  as  such  rep- 
Rsent  the  chief  nationalities  entering  into  the  mem- 
bership oi  the  Moravian  Church,  viz.,  the  German, 
the  British,  and  the  American  branches.  (2)  The 
miniatry  consists  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons. 
Uoordained  assistants,  whether  men  or  women,  are 
fonnally  constituted  acolytes.  The  Moravian  epis- 
copacy is  not  diocesan,  but  represents  the  entire 
Unitas  Fratrum.  In  the  bishops  is  vested  exclu- 
avdy  the  power  of  ordaining.  They  constitute  a 
body  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  to  the  welfare,  and 
maintain  the  integrity,  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  in 
aO  its  parts,  and  especially  to  bear  it  on  their  hearts 
in  unceasing  prayer  before  God;  and,  although  they 
ve  not  ex  officio  connected  with  the  government, 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  elected  to  the  governing  boards. 
(3)  The  ritual  is  litm-gical  in  character.  A  litany 
is  used  every  Sunday  morning.    Special  services. 


at  which  offices  of  worship  are  used,  distinguish  the 
festivals  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  certain  '*  memo- 
rial days  "  in  the  history  of  the  Moravian  Church, 
and  the  annual  days  of  covenanting  of  the  choirs. 
The  hymnology  is  rich,  and  church  music  very  fully 
developed.  Some  of  the  best-known  Moravian 
hymnologists  are  Zinzendorf ,  Coimtess  Zin^endorf, 
Spangenberg,  Louise  von  Hayn,  Gregor,  James 
Montgomery  (q.v.),  F.  W.  Foster,  John  Cennick 
(q.v.),  Ludolf  Schlicht,  Benjamin  La  Trobe,  John 
Swertner,  Garve,  and  Albertini.  Love  feasts,  in 
imitation  of  the  agapcd  of  apostolic  times,  are  cele- 
brated. The  pedilatnumf  or  foot-washing,  was 
formerly  practised  within  limited  circles,  but  was 
abrogated  in  1818.  At  one  time  the  lot  was  em- 
ployed in  the  appointment  of  all  ministers,  and 
marriages  were  contracted  in  the  same  way.  Its 
use  has  been  abolished;  its  emplojrment  with  re- 
gard to  the  marriages  of  memb^  was  done  away 
with  in  1818. 

IV.  Doctrine:  The  Moravian  Church  does  not 
set  forth  its  doctrines  in  a  formal  confession  of  faith, 
as  was  done  by  its  Bohemian  fathers;  but  the  car- 
dinal points  are  found  in  its  catechism,  in  its  Easter 
Morning  Litany  (Schaff,  Creeds ^  iii.  799),  and  in  its 
**  Synodical  Results,"  or  code  of  statutes  drawn  up 
by  the  general  synod.  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  venerated  as  God's  Word, 
containing  all  the  truths  that  declare  the  will  of 
God  for  man's  salvation,  are  held  to  be  the  only  rule 
of  faith  and  practise.  The  following  truths  are  held 
to  be  clearly  attested  by  Holy  Scriptiu^,  and  as  such 
essential:  the  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of 
human  natiu^,  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  the  real 
Godhead  and  real  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
reconciliation  to  God  and  our  justification  by  faith 
through  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  his  operations,  good  works  as  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit,  the  fellowship  of  believers,  the  second  com- 
ing of  the  Lord,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
unto  life  or  unto  condemnation.  On  the  other  hand, 
Moravians  hold  that  ''  it  is  not  our  business  to  de- 
termine what  Scripture  has  left  undetermined,  or 
to  contend  about  mysteries  impenetrable  to  hu- 
man reason  "  (A.  G.  Spangenberg,  Exposition  of 
Christian  DoctrinCf  London,  1784;  H.  Plitt,  Glaip- 
benslehrej  Gotha,  1863;  idem,  Zimendorfs  Theologie, 
3  vols.,  Gotha,  1869-74). 

V.  Enterprises  of  the  Church:    There  are  in  the 
four  provinces  28  boarding-schools  for  young  peo- 
ple not  connected  with  the  Moravian 

X.  Schools.  Church,  at  which  schools  about  2,000 
pupils  of  both  sexes  are  annually  edu- 
cated. In  24  day-schools  between  2,500  and  3,000 
scholars  are  also  under  the  influence  of  the  chimsh. 
Besides  these  are  three  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries. 

Although  three  Protestant  missions  existed  prior 
to  the  Moravian  missionary  work,  such  enterprises 
were  all  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  plant- 
ing of  colonies.    The  Moravians  were  the  first  Prot- 
estants who  went  among  the  heathen 
2,  Missions,  with  no  other  pmpose  in  view  than 
that  of  saving  souls.    In  1732  Leonard 
Dober  and  David  Nitschmann  (q.v.)  inaugurated 
on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  that  work  to  which  the 
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church  still  chiefly  devotes  itself,  which  God  has 
wonderfully  blessed.  At  various  times  missions — 
in  the  service  of  which  large  amounts  of  money  were 
spent  and  many  lives  sacrificed,  but  which  even- 
tually proved  uiiBuccessful— were  undertaken  in  the 
following  countries:  Lapland  (1734-36),  shores  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean  (1737-38),  Ceylon  (1738^1),  AI- 
gicre  (1740),  Guinea  (1737^1  and  1767-70),  Persia 
(1747-50),  Egypt  (1752-83),  East  Indies  (1759-96), 
and  the  Calmuck  territory  (I768-1S23).  In  1900 
the  misaion  among  the  Eskimos  of  Greenland,  com- 
menced in  1733,  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  the 
State  Church  of  Denmark,  there  being  no  more  pro- 
fessed heathen  in  this  region.  The  field  at  the  pres- 
ent day  embraces  the  following  mission  provinces: 
Labrador  (1771),  Alaska  (18S5),  Indians  of  North 
America  (1734),  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  (1732), 
St.  Croix  (1732),  Jamaica  (1754),  Antigua  (1756), 
St.  KitU  (1775),  Barbados  (1765),  Tobago  (1790, 
renewed  1827),  Trinidad  (1890),  Santo  Domingo 
(1907),  Demerara  (1835,  renewed  1878),  Nicaragua 
(1848),  Surinam  (1735),  South  African  Western 
Province  (1736,  renewed  1792),  South  African  East- 
ern Province  (1828),  German  East  A/rica  (1891), 
Austraha  (1840),  and  West  Himalaya  (1853).  The 
annual  cost  of  this  extensive  work  is  about  S500,000. 
This  amount  is  made  up  by  the  contributions  of 
the  members  of  the  church,  by  gifts  from  friends  of 
the  cause,  by  grants  from  misaionai^  societies  in 
the  home  provinces,  by  the  interest  of  funded  leg- 
acies, and  by  tiie  missions  themselves  through  the 
voluntary  donations  and  the  profits  of  trade.  The 
London  Association  in  aid  of  the  Hiseions  of  the 
United  Brethren,  founded  in  1817,  is  composed  of 
members  of  various  churches,  not  of  Moravians, 
and  contributes  about  S80,000  a  year.  The  Breth- 
ren's Society  for  the  Furtherance  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Heathen,  founded  in  England  in  1741, 
works  for  the  support  of  the  mission  in  Labrador 
and  owns  a  missionary  vessel,  wliich  has  now  been 
annually  sailing  to  that  uncharted  coast  for  141 
years  without  ever  wholly  faiUng  in  its  misaion.  A 
similar  society  in  Uethlchem,  Penn.,  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen, 
founded  in  1787,  undertakes  the  support  of  the 
mission  among  the  Eskimos  of  Alaska  and  of  that 
among  the  Indians  of  Southern  CaUfomia.  The 
converts  are  divided  into  four  classes — new  people 
(or  applicants  for  rcUgioua  instruction),  candidates 
for  baptism,  baptised  adults,  and  communicants. 
According  to  the  latest  statistics,  the  missions  com- 
prise 309  stations  and  1,213  preaching-places.  There 
arc  two  theological  seminaries  for  the  training  of 
native  ministers  in  the  field  itself;  5  normal  schools 
with  about  90  scholars.  347  day-schools  with  30,504 
pupils,  578  teachers,  and  235  monitors;  142  Sun- 
day-scboob  with  24,357  pupils  and  1,354  teachers; 
407  missionaries,  male  and  female;  102  native  minis- 
ters and  wives  of  ministers;  2,134  native  asaiftants, 
and  102,043  converts,  in  the  care  of  the  mission. 

The  Bohemian  mission  work  was  begun  in  1870. 
At  first  it  advanced  very  slowly,  on  account  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Austrian  laws.  In  1880 
these  restrictions  were  removed,  and  the  Unitas 
Fratrum  was  legally  acknowledged  by  that  same 
(fovemment  at  whose  hands  it  received  its  death- 


blow in  the  Counter-Reformation.      This  nuMJoii 
embrace*   5   chi^   stations,  with  about  25  SMi. 

Three  orphanages  are  conducted,  12 
3.  Other  missionoriesareengaged,  and  thcmeia- 
Agencie*.    bership  numbers  1,178.     In  1881  tiw 

Moravians  took  charge,  in  Jerusalem,  rf 
a  hospital  previously  established  for  lepers.    Thiiia- 
stituUon  is  supported  by  contributions  from  the 
throe  provinces  and  the  gifts  of  friends.  TheinmitM 
number  betvreen  50  and  60.     The  Diaspora  (from     < 
diaspora,  in  I  Pet.  i.  1)  work  is  carried  on  bytbe 
German  province,  and  has  for  its  object  the  evin-  '  j 
geliiation  of  the  state  churches  on  the  conlinait  d     \ 
Europe,  without  depriving  them  of  their  merolxn,     j 
Evangelists  itinerate  through  the  various  countria 
of  Germany,  Switierlaod,  Franco,  Denmark,  Ntr- 
way,  and   Sweden,  and   through    Poland,  Livonia, 
Esthonia,    and    other    parts    of    Russia,    viatin^ 
preaching,  and  organizing  "  societies."    This  nii)ni<it 
embraces  54  central  stations,  61  laborers,  and  about 
75,000  "  society  members." 

VL  Statistics:    The    home  provinces  report  ill 
bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  unordained  »- 
sistants,  mole  and  female,  in  various  deparbnoili    . 
of  church  work,  not  countingteochers;  42,791  soab.    ' 
Foreign  and  Bohemian  missions  report  198  bisbom 
presbyters,  and  deacons;  60  unordained  asdstanta; 
234  female  assistants;  2,134  native  assistants;  103,-    ' 
810  souls.     The  Unitoa  Pratnim,  therefore,  numbe* 
in  all  888  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  otba 
appointed  workers;  or,  with  native  assisfanU,  3,OS7 
workers,  and  146,601  souls,  and  has,  besides,  about 
75,000  souls  in  its  Diaspora  societies. 

(E.  ne  ScirwEzNiTit.)  J-  Taylor  Hamilton. 

BiBUoaSAFHV:  D.  Cnni.  AUc  und  uua  BmOrrUdirk, 
B>rby,  IT72,  EnE.  tnoil.,  AniHoil  and  Malirn  SiA  •fOt 
BriOim.  London,  1780.  the  German  continued  by  Htcntr. 
B  pu-ts.  Bijhy  »rd  Gnadeu.  1791-1816;  J.  RIiIb,  S<W 
Narraiiva  from  thi  Hill,  of  the  .  .  .  VnHat  Fntnm.  Si. 
1808:  J.  B.  Holmea,  Hirt,  of  iht  ProtritanI  CkvditfOn 
Vntifd  BrOhrm.  2  vats.,  ib.  1S2S.  Bethlehem.  Pa..  1830;  K 
H.  Rebbel,  Hi^arical  Sketch  of  OitChurdi  and  Hinkmil 
Oil  Uniltd  BrHhren.  BotWchem.  1848;  J.  L»tn>b«,  Hi*ri- 
cal  SkeUli  oflhc  Churdt  of  the  UnitBd  Brriliren,  Bath,  18S0: 
L.  C.  SnhmuleDbach,  Zinimdorf  imddir  BrOdir-Ctmaildi, 
GDudati,  18S1:  E.  W.  Ctdfa.  GadiicUc  drr  oiM  nif 
mMUfrtm  flrfldcr-Kin:*e.  6  vols.,  ib.  1S5I-0S;  L.  T. 
Reicbel.  H<M.  ofOu  Monsviant  in  NerVi  Caroliiui,  BetUa- 
bem.  1857:  3.  Heaiy.  Skiichai  of  Mamvian  Li/c  and  Clur- 
acter.  Philndclphia.  1859;  A.  Boit.  Hitt.  of  Uit  Belumia 
ami  Moravian  BrMrm.  new  ed.,  loodos.  IS63;  W.  C 
Rjiicbcl.  MeTnorialt  of  Ihc  Maratian  CAurcA.  PhJIiddptM. 
1870;  J.  U.  MiLrtiii.  HiiUmcai  SkUJi  of  S«Ual«i  —i 
Us  Movanant.  Bothlehem,  1S73;  E.  de  SchweiniU,  Bia. 
of  Iht  Church  Khoi™  m  IAs  Unilat  Fratrum.  ib.  188*; 
idem,  Uorairiaa  Manual,  3d  ed.,  by  J.  T.  Hunillai.  it. 
loot:  Sabull^e.  Hit  MittiomfiUer  drr  emntertn  Srtir- 
Kinht,  ib.  1800:  J.  T.  Ramilloa,  HiM.  oj  Oa  tfontnM 
Chvmh  dunns  Iht  tSOi  and  lach  Cenlurirt,  ib.  1900;  idBB, 
HiH.  of  lh>  Moravian  Afunnu.  ib.  1901;  idem,  ThiKI 
Yum  af  PimttT  Afurionory  Snlorpriu  in  Nnu^-Uti, 
Bethlehem,  PiL,  1911;  J.  H.  Clewell.  Biii.  of  Wadumaim 
N.  C:  lis  Vnilat  Fratrum  or  Moranan  Church  ISTt-lKt. 
New  York.  ie02:  J.  M.  LeverinB.  Hill,  of  BeMihan.  Pa_ 
i7il-IS9S.  Bcthlchom,  1903;  A.  L.  Fries.  Jt/orovuiu  il 
Omnia.  173S-40.  Winaton  Salem,  1B05;  G.  Bnrkliardi, 
Oil  Brlidtr^ennnt,  2  parte.  Gnadau,  190S;  O.  SMaetk*, 
Dit  Diatpora  dtr  Brlldcrgtmnne  in  />nitet'Maiul.  HiU^ 
1906;  H.  Caret,  OUejbrin  Univrrtilv,  !8iT-ia07,  Dar 
Urn,  O..  I90S;  J.  G.  E.  Heckweldei,  A  Namtivt  of  0* 
Misrion  of  the  Uniird  Brilhren  among  Ikt  Ddaican  ani 
Mohegan  Indinnt  from  Ut  ConmencmaU  in  !7iO  In 

CloitoflhiVeat  ISOS.Qeytlmid.im?; 

Bradm/cmeiTulc.  Hermhut.  1303, 
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n.  History. 

UniveiBalism  in  the  East 

(§1). 
In  the  West  ((  2). 
In  America  ((  3). 
Present  and   Future  of 

the  Church  ((  4). 


le  (i  1). 

xds;    Oimditioinsof 

nrahip  (f  2). 

((3). 


rtrine  and  Ofganization:  Universalism  is 
Bcteristic  doctrine  of  those  who  believe  that 
(  will  some  time  be  induced  to  repent  and 
m  their  sins,  and  that  so  all  will  be  saved. 
XB  of  this  doctrine  are  found  in  nearly  all 

denominations  of  religion,  Christian 
rine.  and  heathen.    Some  of  these  advocates 

differ  from  their  parent  religion  or  sect 
hdding  that  the  benefits  of  salvation  will 
«  enjoyed  by  all  men.  Even  among  those 
d  as  a  Christian  church  and  called  Univer- 
sarly  every  variety  of  doctrine  is  represented 
\3  to  the  distinctive  and  confident  hope  of 
i  salvation.  Yet  a  large  majority  of  them 
lefinite  system  of  doctrine  which  may  be 
i  as  fdlows:  the  Bible  contains  a  revela- 
n  God  mingled  with  elements  entirely  hu- 
I  fallible,  and  has  authority  such  as  experts 
their  special  line  of  activity.  Other  good 
&ve  the  same  kind  of  authority,  but  in  a 
gree.  God  is  a  person  of  infinite  excellen- 
is  nature  is  best  expressed  in  the  one  word 
least  the  other  attributes  are  entirely  con- 
1th  this  one.  As  to  the  nature  of  Christ  the 
dists  are  divided.  The  younger  clergy  com- 
igard  him  as  a  man  bom  of  Joseph  or  some 
DDoan  father  and  Mary.  The  older  Univer- 
tave  commonly  regarded  him  as  a  being 
so  to  speak,  half-way  between  God  and 
m  of  God  and  Mary,  according  to  a  literal 
ending  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 
y  Spirit  is  either  Grod  the  Father  himself  or 
sonal.  Miracles  are  the  constant  or  occa- 
sion <rf  God  in  (human  or  other)  nature  for 
sment.  Providence  is  therefore  both  gen- 
.  special.  Salvation  is  from  sin  and  its  se- 
and  from  all  other  forms  of  evil  and  imto 
sness,  holiness,  and  a  perfected  humanity, 
constantly  going  on  under  the  impulse  of 
i  other  good  spirits  and  agencies.  This  is 
aOed  moral  salvation,  and  contains  no  ele- 
'  substitutional  satisfaction  or  transfer  of 
merit.  Punishment  is  a  sequence  of  sin,  is 
appointed  as  a  remedy  therefor,  and  is  con- 
ly  one  of  the  agencies  of  salvation  both  in 
rid  and  in  the  next.  The  clergy  have  no 
:  succession,  but  are  merely  the  special 
f  God  in  the  salvation  of  men.  The  Church 
J  is  the  great  body  of  all  professing  Chris- 
which  body  a  humble  member  is  the  Uni- 
Church.  Religion  is  right  relations  with 
d  therefore  includes  right  thoughts  about 
ht  feelings  toward  him,  and  right  acts  in 
ice  of  him  and  his  children.  Hence  the 
Jists  have  always  been  zealous  for  doctrine 
honor  of  God  and  for  social  reforms  and 


charities.  The  sacraments  (baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper)  are  chiefly  sacred  symbols  and  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  the  Christian  life  and  of  membmhip 
in  the  Christian  Church.  Future  life  is  substantially 
a  continuation  of  the  present  life,  but  without  the 
present  body  of  the  flesh.  There  will  be  no  resur- 
rection of  this  body,  and  no  general  judgment,  no 
annihilation  of  the  wicked,  no  endless  punishment 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  and  no  second  com- 
ing of  (Dhrist,  except  in  the  improvement  of  souls 
and  of  the  usual  means  thereof  in  this  life  and  in 
that  to  come. 

The  Winchester  Profession  of  Belief  has  been 

commonly  regarded  as  the  creed  of  the  Universal- 

ist  church,  but  in  fact  it  has  not  been  at  any  time 

adopted  and  used  as  a  creed  by  more  than  a  small 

fraction   of   the   local   churches.     In 

2,  Stand-  order  to  have  the  law  of  the  church 
ards;  Con-  conform  to  the  consent  and  practise 

ditions  of  of  the  people,  the  general  convention 
Feilowship.  in  1899  thought  best  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

1.  The  profession  of  belief  adopted  at  the  session  at  Win- 
chester, N.  H.,  1803,  is  as  follows: 

Article  I.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  contain  a  revelation  of  the  character  of 
God  and  of  the  duly,  interest,  and  final  destination  of 
mankind. 

Article  II.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  whose  nature 
is  Love,  revealed  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  one  Holy 
Spirit  of  Grace,  who  will  finally  restore  the  whole  family  of 
mankind  to  holiness  and  happiness. 

Article  III.  We  believe  that  holiness  and  true  happiness 
are  inseparably  connected,  and  that  believers  ought  to  be 
careful  to  maintain  order  and  practise  good  works;  for  these 
things  are  good  and  profitable  unto  men. 

2.  The  conditions  of  fellowship  shall  be  as  follows: 

A.  The  acceptance  of  the  essential  principles  of  the  Uni- 
versallst  Faith,  to  wit:  1.  Tke  universal  fatherhood  of  God; 
2.  the  spiritual  authority  and  leadership  of  his  son,  Jesus 
Christ;  3.  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible  as  containing  a 
revelation  from  God;  4.  the  certainty  of  just  retribution  for 
sin;   5.  the  final  harmony  of  all  souls  with  God. 

The  Winchester  profession  is  commended  as  containing 
these  principles,  but  neither  this  nor  any  other  precise  form 
of  words  is  required  as  a  condition  of  fellowship,  provided 
always  that  the  principles  above  stated  be  professed. 

B.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  the  general 
convention  and  assent  to  its  laws. 

The  polity  of  the  Universalist  Church  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  composite  of  the  Congregational,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Episcopal  systems.  Primarily  it  is 
democratic,  and  is  modeled  somewhat  after  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  each  state  of 
the  union  there  is  a  convention,  meet- 

3.  Polity,    ing  yearly  and  made  up  of  the  minis- 

ters in  fellowship  and  residing  in  the 
state,  and  lay  representatives  chosen  by  the  par- 
ishes. Each  of  these  conventions  has  jurisdiction 
within  the  borders  of  the  state,  in  matters  of  fel- 
lowship, ordination,  and  local  missions.  Over  all 
is  the  general  convention  of  Universalists,  which 
meets  biennially,  and  is  composed  of  delegates, 
clerical  and  lay,  in  definite  proportions,  chosen  by 
the  state  conventions.  This  body  has  a  national 
charter  and  a  permanent  board  of  trustees  who 
have  charge  of  general  interests  during  the  interim 
of  the  conventions.  For  the  further  administration 
of  affairs  and  for  the  quickening  of  spirit  a  system 
of  superintendency  has  lately  been  adopted.    Fir^t 
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(in  time),  the  several  states  appointed  each  a  secre- 
tary or  superintendent  of  churches  as  its  servant  in 
the  promotion  of  religious  life.  Then  the  general 
convention  appointed  a  general  superintendent  of 
all  the  churches  in  its  communion.  These  officials 
correspond  respectively  to  bishop  and  archbishop, 
especially  in  the  original  meanings  of  the  words, 
and  without  formal  authority  e::cept  to  counsel, 
advise,  and  encourage.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Universalists  are  nearly  related  to 
the  liberal  Congregationalists.  In  popular  estimate 
they  are  often  associated  with  the  Unitarians,  but 
they  differ  from  them  in  assigning  more  value  to  the 
Bible  and  to  religious  life,  and  in  laying  emphasis 
on  the  personality  of  God  and  the  endless  life  of 
every  soul,  whereas  the  Unitarians  (q.v.)  include 
many  who  teach  that  God  is  impersonal  and  that 
the  wicked  will  be  annihilated,  and  some  who  doubt 
the  future  life  altogether.  More  effectively,  perhaps, 
the  Universalists  are  separated  from  tiie  Uni- 
tarians in  having  different  traditions  and  in 
belonging  mostly  to  a  different  social  class,  the 
middle  class. 

n.  History:  Pantheists  of  all  times  have  held  a  fonn  of 
univeraalism,  but  with  an  important  differanoe  from  the 
modem  meaning  of  the  word;    they  have  taught  that  all 
souls  will  be  absorbed  into  the  Infinite,  and 
Z.  Univer-  ^'^  l^''^  their  personal  identity.    Christian 
^l»^,^„  •       Universalists  believe  that  every  soul  will  live 
^~^~  forever  as  an  individual  and  will  attain  a 

the  East,  proper  development  and  final  salvation.  For 
this  reason  ortiiodox  Hindus  and  Buddhists 
and  many  of  the  speculative  philosophers,  even  some  that  are 
called  Christian,  can  hardly  be  included  in  this  account.  The 
earliest  Universahsts,  more  strictly  so  called,  were  Zoroaster 
(whose  date  is  variously  estimated  from  1500  to  500  B.C.)  and 
his  followers  the  Parsees,  who  remain  in  this  faith  unto  the 
present  day  (see  Zoboasteb,  Zoboastrxanxsm).  Next  in  or- 
der of  time  were  Jews,  some  of  whom  since  shortly  before  the 
days  of  Christ  were  Universalists.  Among  Christians  and 
those  associated  with  the  Churoh  the  first  advocates  of  Univer- 
salism  were  some  Qnoetics  (the  Valentinians,  Carpocratians, 
and  Basilidians,  about  130  a.d.;  see  Qnobticism;  Basxudes 
AND  THB  Basilidians;  Cabpogbultss  and  thb  Cabpocsa- 
tianb;  Valbntinds,  Valentinianb)  although  their  doc- 
trine as  to  individuaUsm  is  not  entirely  clear.  At  the  same 
time,  or  later,  certain  orthodox  Christians  who  were  the 
authors  of  the  forged  Sibylline  Oracles  (q.v.)  were  undoubt- 
edly Universalists.  The  earliest  system  of  Universalistic 
theology  was  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (q.v.),  who  was  the 
head  of  the  theological  school  in  that  city  until  202  a.d. 
His  successor  in  the  school  was  the  great  Origen  (q.v.),  the 
most  distinguished  advocate  of  this  doctrine  in  all  time. 
His  mind  had  something  of  the  largeness  of  Plato  combined 
with  Christian  piety,  and  his  influence  was  felt  for  many 
centuries  throughout  the  Eaat  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
West.  The  next  great  philosophical  theologian  in  the  East 
was  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (q.v.).  Then  came  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  (q.v.),  distinguished  as  the  promulgator  of  the  gram- 
matico-hkitorical  exegesis  (see  Exbqesis  ob  Hbbmbnbutics, 
III.,  (  3;  and  Antioch,  School  of),  and  of  a  Biblical  scien- 
tific theology  containing  a  portion  of  the  theory  of  evolution 
applied  to  the  history  of  mankind.  His  influence  for  some 
centuries  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  Augustine.  Jo- 
haimes  Cassianus  (q.v.)  should  also  be  mentioned.  He  was 
the  author  of  Semipelagianism  (q.v.).  Under  the  instruction 
of  these  great  teachers  many  other  theologians  believed  in 
universal  salvation;  and  indeed  the  whole  Elastern  Chureh 
(q.v.)  until  after  500  a.d.  was  inclined  to  it. 

In  the  West  this  doctrine  had  fewer  adherents  and  was 
never  accepted  by  the  Church  at  large.    In  the  first  five  or 
six  centuries  of  Christianity  there  were  six 
2,  In  the     known   theological   schools,   of    which    four 
West.        (Alexandria  [see  Albxandbia,  School  or], 
Antioch,   Csesarea,   and   Edessa  or  Nisibis) 
were  Univenalist,  one  (Ephesus)  accepted  conditional  im- 
mortality; one  (Carthage  or  Rome)  taught  endless  pun- 


ishment of  the  wicked.  Other  theological  Mhook  i 
tioned  as  founded  by  Universalists,  but  their  aetual 
on  this  subject  is  uiiknown.  Doederlein  eays  tiiat  * 
portion  as  any  man  was  eminent  In  leitfning  in  < 
antiquity*  the  more  did  he  ebeiish  and  defend  the  ho 
termination  of  future  torments."  In  the  dark  acH 
salism  almost  disappeared,  bat  in  the  ninth  oentm 
one  great  representative,  John  Sootus  Ericsaa  (asi 
Ebigbna,  Johanmxs),  who  was  the  chief  GhzisAtaii  I 
of  his  time.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  some  of  the  IsMei 
and  probably  Johann  Taulw  and  Jan  Tan  Ra; 
(qq.v.),  and  one  leading  aeholastie,  Albertos  Magon 
were  Universalists.  In  the  times  of  the  Refonnatioa 
saiists  were  found  among  Anabaptists,  Tx>Uards,  anc 
tant  mystics:  and  later  there  were  increasing  nui 
individual  bdievers  in  this  doctrine  in  all  northem  E 
countries,  including  such  men  as  Kant*  Sohleiei 
Ritschl  and  many  of  his  f oUowers,  Aiohbishop  1 
Tennyson,  the  Brownings,  Wordsworth,  and  C 
[The  ascription  of  universalism  to  many  of  the  and 
dieval,  and  modem  theologians  and  instftittioBs  v 
disapproved  by  many  athtAan  of  the  preaent.  proba 
majority.  In  many  eases  the  expression  of  the  "  largi 
or  of  doubt  as  to  the  endlessness  of  fatore  panishm 
that  can  fairly  be  daimed.    a.  h.  n.] 

In  America  before  the  time  of  oi^aniied  1 

salism  there  were  many  representatives  of  thi 

Sir  Henry  Vane,  Jr.,  and  other  mystics;  the  ( 

Baptists   commonly   called  D\ 

3.  In       some  of  the  Moravians;  seven 

America,  copalians,  especially  William 
founder  of  the  University  of  B 
vania,  and  for  many  years  president  of  the  1 
convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  C 
several  leading  (Congregationalists,  including  < 
Chaimcy  and  Jonathan  Mayhew  (qq.v.).  Tl 
character  and  distinguished  abilities  of  the 
go  far  toward  extending  to  modem  times  a 
words  of  Doederlein  above  quoted.  The  Uni 
ist  Church  in  America  has  not  greatly  pro 
First,  its  main  idea  was  so  popular  in  thi 
period  of  the  United  States  that  the  prop 
organize  a  church  in  its  behalf  frightened  th 
churches  and  aroused  sectarian  jealousy.  Sei 
the  Universalists  by  removing  the  fear  of  h< 
supposed  to  reduce  seriously  the  supports  of 
ity.  And  finally  the  church  was  started  am< 
lower  classes  of  people,  and  therefore  the 
power  of  social  or  caste  distinction  was 
against  it.  In  those  days  the  force  of  sectai 
was  so  great  and  the  ministers  had  so  mud 
ence  that  when  nearly  all  parties  united  to 
new  church  under  a  ban  and  to  declare  a  I 
on  everything  Universalist,  they  were  able 
to  destroy  the  movement.  That  the  con 
was  partly  unconscious  did  not  make  it  less  efi 
though  time  has  reduced  its  power.  Of  orj 
Universalism  in  America  the  chief  represen 
in  order  of  time  have  been  John  Murray,  E 
Winchester,  the  two  Hosea  Ballous,  A.  A. 
(qq.v.),  T.  J.  Sawyer,  and  Orello  Cone  (q.v.), 
mention  those  still  living.  The  Restorationii 
troversy  arose  early  in  the  nineteenth  cent 
occasion  of  a  dispute  over  future  punishme 
few  of  those  who  believed  in  future  punishi 
the  wicked  seceded  from  the  main  body  and 
themselves  "  The  Massachusetts  Associat 
Universal  Restorationists."  This  associatioi 
tained  a  feeble  existence  from  1831  to  1841  ai 
formally  dissolved.  There  was  really  no  o 
for  the  secession,  for   the   main    body  coi 
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of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  it  seemed  neces- 
sary to  furnish  a  corporate  counterbalance  of 
teachers  to  the  increased  strength  of  the  university 
students.  Since,  however,  the  teachers  were  chosen 
by  the  students,  who  paid  them  in  cooperation 
with  the  city  magistracy,  they  were  so  far  from 
betng  independent  that  the  rector  scholarium  was 
abo  Ttdor  itudii  and  subjected  even  the  professors 
to  his  jurisdiction.  In  the  early  fourteenth  cen- 
tmy  the  students  of  arts  (including  medicine) 
formed  a  third  university  alongside  the  other 
two;  and  when,  in  1360,  Innocent  VI.  founded  a 
Mium  generaU  in  theologia,  the  masters  of  theol- 
ogy fonned  a  corporation,  their  students  joining  the 
umversity  of  arts. 

Pttalld  with,  and  in  imitation  of  Paris,  the  Uni- 
veraty  of  Oxford  developed  with  the  twelfth  cen- 
tmy,  its  peculiarity  being  that  its  chancellor,  as  the 
representative  of  the  bishop,  was  anal- 
4.  Early    ogous  to  the  chancellor  at  Paris,  and 
"Geneial ''  also  exercised  the  fimctions  of  the  rec- 
Schocls.    tor.    The  chief  "  general  schools ''  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
were  Beggio,  Modena,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Ver- 
eelli  in  Italy,  and  Orleans  and  Angers  in  France,  all 
pnmarily  legal  schools,  the  Church  itself  being  a 
great  l^gal  institution.    Cambridge,  like  its  parent 
Oxford,  possessed  all  four  faculties.   Medical  schools 
vere  developed  at  Salerno  and  Montpellier,  the  lat- 
ter abo  adding  in  the  thirteenth  century  faculties 
of  arts  and  law.    Another  group  of  universities  was 
desigDedly  founded,  on  the  model  of  Paris  or  Bo- 
logna, by  the  pope  or  the  secular  prince,  or  both 
together;  in  this  class  belonged  the  institutions  at 
PaJencia,  Salamanca,  and  Lisbon-Coimbra.    These 
uniTersities,  which  were  national  rather  than  in- 
ternational, numbered  thirteen  at  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Italy  took  the  lead  in  the  establishment  of 
universities,  but  with  the  exception  of  Naples 
(founded  with  four  faculties  by  Frederick  II.  in 
1224)  and  Rome  (established  for  theology  and 
law  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1224-45),  all  owed  their 
origin  to  the  economic  and  political  needs  of  the 
municipalities.  They  were  devoted  first  to  law 
and  then  to  medicine,  and  during  this  period  num- 
bered twenty.  In  France  Toulouse  was  the  first 
university  to  be  foimded  on  the  model  of  Paris 
(1229),  and  its  establishment  by  the  pope  led  to  the 
theory  that  no  university  could  be  foimded  without 
the  sanction  of  the  pope  or  of  his  secular  coregent, 
the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Toulouse  was 
followed  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Avignon, 
Gahors,  Grenoble,  and  Orange,  and  by  eight  others 
in  the  succeeding  century.  The  history  of  German 
Qniversities  begins  with  the  foundation  of  the  uni- 
vereity  erf  Prague  by  Charles  IV.  in  1348,  followed  by 
those  of  Vienna  (1365),  Heidelberg  (1386),  Cologne 
(1388),  and  Erfurt  (1392).  In  1402  Bishop  John 
of  Egloffstein  founded  the  University  of  Wttrzburg, 
hut  it  did  not  outlive  him,  being  permanently  rees- 
tablished by  Prince-bishop  Julius  in  1582;  and  in 
1409  the  landgraves  of  Thuringia  foimded  the  Uni- 
)^ty  of  Leipsic,  while  Rostock  was  established 
^  1419.  Outside  the  bounds  of  Germany  Prague 
UKi  Vienna  inspired  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Hun- 


gary to  foimd  the  less  successful  universities  of  Cra- 
cow, FOnfldrchen,  and  Ofen-Pest,  while  the  Nether- 
lands received  their  first  imiversity  in  Louvain  in 
1425.  A  second  period  of  founding  universities  in 
Germany  began  in  the  fifteenth  century,  •inspired 
by  the  solicitude  of  princes  anxious  to  render  their 
power  supreme  through  the  introduction  of  Roman 
law  rather  than  by  love  of  learning.  To  this  cate- 
gory belong  Greifswald  (1456),  Freiburg  (1457), 
Basel  (1460),  Ingolstadt  and  Treves  (1472),  and 
TQbingen  and  Mains  (1477).  The  last  medieval 
universities  foimded  in  Germany  were  those  of  Wit- 
tenberg (1502),  and  Frankfort-on-th&Oder  (1506). 
Outside  Germany,  universities  were  founded  at  Up- 
sala  in  1477  and  at  Copenhagen  in  1478,  at  St.  An- 
drews in  1413,  Glasgow  in  1450,  and  Aberdeen  in 
1494. 

The  German  universities  were  governed  by  the 

masters  of  the  four  faculties,  each  faculty  being 

headed  by  a  dean,  and  the  entire  uni- 

5.  Organ-  versity  by  a  rector  who  was  originally 
ixation.     elected  by  all  the  masters  and  scholars, 

but  later  by  the  "  governing  masters  " 
alone.  The  offices  rotated  semiannually.  Only 
the  fourteenth-century  universities  had  **  nations," 
which  included  masters  as  well  as  scholars;  but 
the  "  nations ''  disappeared  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, though  still  retaining  a  formal  existence  at 
Leipsic  until  1830.  The  universities  were  impossi- 
ble without  generous  foundations,  their  income  often 
being  derived  from  the  incorporation  of  a  collegi- 
ate church;  the  theologians  and  jurists  were  gen- 
erally ecclesiastical  prebendaries.  The  staff  ol 
teachers  was  not  laige;  two  to  four  theologians, 
three  to  six  jurists,  two  physicians,  and  twenty  to 
thirty  teachers  of  the  arts.  Lectures  and  residence 
alike  were  had  in  the  *'  colleges,''  or  university 
buildings,  whenever  possible;  and  besides  the 
salaried,  or  "  governing,"  masters,  there  were  un- 
salaried teachers,  some  of  them  seeking  the  experi- 
ence required  for  further  promotion,  others  wait- 
ing for  a  salaried  appointment. 

Public  lectures  were  delivered  by  the  salaried 
masters,  while  in  the  colleges  and  halls  the  salaried 
(public)  and  unsalaried  (private)  teachers  combined 
for  private  instruction,  this  being  either  the  train- 
ing of  the  younger  scholars  for  the  lectures,  or  the 
repetition  of  lectures  previously  de- 

6.  Instruc-  livered  publicly.  Theological  lectures 
tion  and  were  based  on  the  "  Sentences  "  of 
Degrees.     Peter  the   Lombard,  juristic  on   the 

Corpus  juris,  medical  on  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  and  Avicenna,  and  arts  on  Aristotle.  The 
lectures  were  supplemented  by  public  and  private 
disputations.  These  were  required  weekly  from  the 
faculty  of  arts,  while  the  teachers  in  the  higher 
faculties  were  also  bound  to  dispute  in  turn.  Pub- 
lic inaugural  disputations  were  required  from  the 
candidates  for  degrees.  The  whole  course  of  in- 
struction was  shaped  to  give  proficiency  in  teach- 
ing, and  hence  arose  the  degrees  of  '*  master  "  and 
'*  doctor,"  the  former  preferred  in  France  and  the 
latter  in  Italy.  "  Master  "  was  also  synonymous 
with  the  later  "  professor."  The  German  univer- 
sities accepted  both  titles,  though  "  master  "  was 
finally  restricted  to  the  faculty  of  arts.    After  the 
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humanistic  period  the  degree  of  M.A.  became  con- 
nected with  that  of  Ph.D.,  and  vanished  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Originally  the  degrees  of  "  mas- 
ter ''  and  **  doctor  ''  could  be  gained  only  after  pos- 
session of  the  lower  degrees  of  "  bachelor ''  and 
"  licentiate.''  The  latter,  originally  denoting  mere- 
ly the  interval  before  receiving  permission  to  as- 
sume the  insignia  of  a  doctor,  developed,  by  the 
seventeenth  century,  into  a  special  degree,  since 
many  remained  licentiates  to  save  the  fees  neces- 
sary for  promotion  to  the  doctorate.  In  the  faculty 
of  arts  the  licentiate  was  never  popular,  and  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  bachelor's  degree  also  dis- 
appeared from  most  German  universities,  being  re- 
placed by  the  testimonium  mattaritatis  from  the 
gymnasiimi.  Promotion  to  a  degree  was  preceded 
by  a  public  disputation  in  which  the  candidate  was 
required  to  show  his  learning  before  the  assembled 
university,  while  the  doctor's  degree  was  conferred 
with  imposing  ceremony.  Possession  of  the  doctor's 
hat  conferred  the  privilege  of  teaching  in  any  uni- 
versity, but  this  soon  degenerated  into  an  empty  title 
which  merely  gave  certain  prerogatives  in  ecclesias- 
tical and  ci^  life,  the  degree  later  still  even  being 
sold,  though  such  doctorea  buUati  were  never  recog- 
nized by  the  universities.  In  virtue  of  their  corpo- 
ration rights,  universities  were  empowered  to  choose 
their  own  teachers,  to  make  and  execute  their  own 
laws  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal  matters,  and  to 
administer  their  estates.  The  teachers  were  exempt 
from  civil  duties  and  taxes,  and  as  doctors  ranked 
as  nobles,  this  probably  being  due  to  the  jurists 
after  they  had  come  to  control  the  administration 
of  the  State  by  the  introduction  of  Roman  law. 

Except  in  the  oldest  imiversities,  where  thousands 
of  students  flocked,  the  most  of  the  German  uni- 
versities were  obliged  to  be  content 
7.  Students,  with  a  few  himdred  scholars.  The 
first  students  were  chiefly  clergy,  nor 
was  it  until  near  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
juristic  activity  had  fairly  begun,  that  civilians 
sought  university  education.  The  faculty  of  arts 
was  naturally  the  largest,  and,  while  at  first  the 
theological  faculty  seems  to  have  outnumbered  the 
juristic,  these  conditions  were  reversed  from  the 
fifteenth  century  on.  The  medical  faculty  was  rela- 
tively imimportant  in  Germany  until  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  philosophical  faculty  is  now 
the  imiversity  proper,  the  other  faculties  being 
merely  technical  schools.  No  special  preparation 
was  required  for  matriculation  in  the  Middle  Ages; 
students  began  their  imiversity  careers,  with  most 
imequal  training,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  or  even 
younger,  and  their  entire  life  was  rigidly  monastic. 
They  heard  two  or  three  lectures  daily,  followed  by 
private  repetitions,  exercises,  and  disputations. 
The  lectures  in  the  higher  faculties  were  delivered 
free  by  the  salaried  professors,  and  it  was  only  in 
the  faculty  of  arts  that,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  special  fees  were  required  for  in- 
dividual lectures  and  exercises.  Charges  for  tui- 
tion in  the  modem  sense  were  unknown. 

The  scholastic  organization  of  the  medieval  uni- 
versities was  shaken  by  humanism  and  destroyed 
by  the  Reformation,  the  result  bein^ reconstruction, 
on  the  Protestant  side  by  Melanchthon  and  on  the 


Roman  Catholie  by  the  Jesuits.    The  univeratieB  of 

l^ttenberg,  Erfurt,  TQbingen,  Hddelberg,  Bud!, 

Leipdc,    Frankfort,   Greifswald,  Bfl»-> 

8.  Post-    tock,  Copenhagen,  and  Upsala  beemtt 
Refonnation  Protestant;  and  new  institutions  nm 

Foonda-    called  into  being  by  the  Reformatua 
tions.       and    Counter-Refonnation:    the  ht^ 
testant  foundations  of  Marbmg  (1527), 
KOnigsbei^  (1544),  Jena  (1558),  Strasbuig  (1586; 
an    academy    until     1621),     Hehnstedt    (1579, 
and  Altdorf  (1578;  an  academy  until  1623);  Banaa 
Catholic  institutions  were  DiUingen  (1554),  Bnums- 
berg  (1565),  OhnOts  (1574),  WOrsbuig  (1582),  and 
Graz     (1586).      Reformed    establishments   wen 
founded  at  Herbom  in  1580,  at  Goieva  and  Las- 
sanne  in  Switzerland  (both  in  1536),  and  at  Leydn 
(1575)  and   Franeker  (1585)  in  the  Netheriandi. 
A  fourth  imiversity  was  founded  at  Edinbingfa  m 
1583,  and  in  1591  the  Roman  Catholic  Univera^ 
of  Dublin  was  established.    In  Italy  the  JesuHi 
founded  at  Rome  the  famous  Gregorian  Univera^ 
in  the  Roman  College,  and  the  &st  institutioiKif 
learning  in  the  Americas  was  the  Rcxnan  Catiidk 
University  of  Lima  (1551).    In  the  seventeoith  on-   * 
tury  Giessen  was  founded  in  1607  and  Rintdn  k 
1621  as  a  Lutheran  protest  against  Marbmg,  wfakb 
had  become  Reformed,  while  the  Roman  Oathdifli 
established  the  Benedictine  University  of  Salibaig 
(1662),  the  Jesuit  academies  of  Paderbom  (1615), 
Molsheim  (1618),  OsnabrQck  (1630;  destroyed  t^the 
Swedes  three  years  later),  and  Bamberg  (1643), aod 
the  national  Hungarian  University  of  lyraau  (1635; 
transferred  to  Ofen-Pest  in  1777-^;   now  the  Uni- 
versity of  Budapest).  The  Swedes  founded  the  Urn- 
nian  University  of  Dorpat  in  1632  and  the  Finiuflk 
University  of  Abo  (now  at  Helsingf ors)  in  1640,  while 
the  Dutch    Reformed  added  &e  universitieB  of 
Groningen  (1614),  Utrecht  (1636),  and  Hardenvijk 
(1648).    The  first  North  American  university  vai 
that  of  Harvard  (1636).    With  the  Thirty-Yean^ 
War  the  establishment  of  denominational  uniirani- 
ties   practically   ended,    though    the   Proteslants 
founded  Duisburg  (1655;   Reformed),  Kiel  (1665), 
and  Lund  (1666),  and  the  Roman  Catholics  Inns* 
bruck  (1672). 

The  organization  of  the  universities  remained 
essentially  imchanged.    At  the  same  time,  human- 
ism gained  recognition  beside  Aristotelianism,  and 
in  Protestant  institutions  scholasticism  was  sap- 
planted  by  Lutheran  and  Mdandi- 
9.  Changes  thonian  or  by  Calvinistic  systems  of 

Due  to      theology.  The  professors  in  the  faculty 
Humanism  of  arts  were  now  salaried,  in  great  part 
and  the  Ref-  from    secularised     property    of    the 
ormation.    Chimsh.      Each    "  public    professor" 
was  bound  to  lecture  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  his  work  being  supplemented  by  heavy 
private  instruction.    The  monastic  life  of  the  sto- 
dents  ceased,  though  where  no  preparatory  institu- 
tion was  connected  with  the  university,  each  young 
scholar  was  required  to  choose  a  tutor  to  supervise 
his  studies  and  character,  this  being  the  ori(pn  oC 
the  modem  privat-docents.    In  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  moreover,  the  public  lec- 
tures gave  place,  in  great  measure,  to  private  lec- 
tures for  which  fees  were  required.    During  this  and 
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the  following  centuries  the  universities  lost  their 
international  character,  while  their  entire  faculties 
were  obliged  to  subscribe  to  the  denominational 
standard  of  the  university  to  which  they  might  be 
attached.  From  political,  religious,  and  economic 
motives  the  universities  passed  under  the  control 
of  the  State,  though  their  corporation  rights  and 
their  autonomy  were  unmolested.  The  Protestant 
universities  aimed  to  give  their  students  practical 
training  for  the  ministry,  while  the  Roman  Catholic 
universities  left  this  work  to  the  seminaries  and  en- 
trusted their  faculties  with  the  scholastic  defense  of 
the  ancient  faith  and  polemics  against  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  Protestant  institutions,  therefore,  were 
forced  to  subordinate  Biblical  studies  to  dogmatics, 
Uie  result  being  an  intensification  of  religious  an- 
tagonisnis  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty- Years' 
War.  With  the  close  of  the  struggle  interest  in 
theological  controveny  waned.  Spener  and  Francke 
brought  university  theology  back  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible  and  to  practical  Christianity;  national 
law  received  reG(^;nition  beside  Roman;  natural 
sdenoe,  mathematics,  and  modem  philosophy  all 
became  factors  of  moment.  German  replaced  Latin 
in  the  lectures,  and  German  universities  became 
the  home  of  a  general  literary  culture  which  they 
had  never  known  before.  French  influence  was  also 
active,  to  the  especial  advantage  of  the  jurists,  who 
now  became  the  leading  faculty  to  the  detriment 
of  theology. 

The  innovator  of  the  new  state  of  affairs  was 

Thomasius,  who,  with  Francke,  impressed  his  stamp 

on  the  lately  foimded  University  of  Halle  (1693), 

until  this  institution  yielded  its  pres- 

lo.  The  tige  to  Gottingen  (1734).  Li  this 
Eighteenth  period  of  transition  to  the  period  of 

Century,  the  Enlightenment  (q.v.)  belongs  the 
foundation  of  the  Protestant  Univer- 
sity of  Erlangen  (1743),  as  well  as  of  the  last  German 
Jesuit  university,  Breslau  (1702),  and  the  academy 
of  Fulda  ( 1 734) .  In  America  Yale  was  now  foimded 
at  New  Haven  (1701),  while  in  1721  the  Domin- 
icans established  a  Roman  Catholic  university  at 
Havana.  With  the  rationalism  of  the  reign  of 
Frederick  the  Great  the  universities  ceased  to  trans- 
mit learning,  believing  themselves  called  to  create 
it.  Unrestricted  philosophical  theorizing  received 
its  first  sanction  at  Halle.  The  universities  were  no 
longer  denominational  bodies  for  the  benefit  of  the 
national  church;  the  non-theological  professors 
were  officially  dispensed  from  subscribing  to  the 
creeds  (at  Giessen,  for  example,  on  Oct.  31,  1777); 
and  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Prussian 
law  could  claim  them  as  institutions  of  a  creedless 
State.  The  movement  spread  from  the  Protestant 
north  to  the  Roman  Catholic  south.  The  Jesuits 
were  charged  with  being  behind  the  times,  and, 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  courses  of 
studies  were  radically  revised  at  Ingolstadt  and 
^enna.  Wdnburg,  Treves,  Mainz,  and  Erfurt  fol- 
lowed their  example;  only  Cologne  remained  true  to 
the  past.  The  fate  of  the  last-named,  while  Erfurt, 
Mainz,  and  Treves  enjoyed  a  short  revival,  was  to 
be  supplanted  by  the  rationalistically  Roman  Cath- 
olic University  of  Bonn  in  1777.  A  new  Roman 
Catholic  university  was  founded,  along  more  con- 


servative lines,  at  MQnster  in  1773,  while  Joseph 
II.  established  a  German  university,  unauthorized 
by  the  pope,  at  Lemberg  in  1781.  In  France,  dur- 
ing this  period,  the  theological  faculties  were  re- 
placed by  the  episcopal  seminaries  advocated  by 
the  Coimcil  of  Trent,  while  the  faculties  of  arts,  di- 
vorced from  theology,  became  colleges  correspond- 
ing to  the  German  gymnasia,  so  that  the  univer- 
sity properly  comprised  only  the  technical  schools 
of  medicine  and  law.  The  Revolution  officially  sup- 
pressed all  universities.  In  England  the  old  uni- 
versities preserved  their  medieval  college  organiza- 
tion. East  of  Germany  ignorance  prevailed,  despite 
the  exertions  of  Peter  the  Great  and  his  successors. 
Moscow  was  indeed  founded  in  1755,  but  Dorpat 
was  silent  for  a  himdred  years,  first  reviving  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  North  America  the 
eighteenth  century  saw  the  foundation  of  Prince- 
ton (1746),  Pennsylvania  (1749),  King's  College 
(1754;  now  Columbia  University),  and  Rhode 
Island  College  (1763;    now  Brown  University). 

The  early  nineteenth  century  was  controlled  by 

the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution.    Not  only  had 

this  storm  overthrown  all  the  French 

zx.  Nine-   universities,  but  also  Treves,  Mainz, 
teenth      Bonn,  and  Cologne.    In  1794  Stuttgart 

Century;    was  incorporated  with  Tdbingen,  and 

Germany,  secularization  successively  destroyed 
the  universities  of  Fulda  (1802),  Bam- 
berg (1803),  Duisburg  (1806),  Altdorf  and  Dillingen 
(1809),  Salzburg,  Rintehi,  and  Hehnstedt  (1810), 
Erfurt  (1816);  and  MQnster  and  Paderbom  (1818). 
Frankfort  was  incorporated  with  Breslau  in  1811 
and  Wittenberg  with  Halle  in  1815.  Ingolstadt  was 
transferred,  imder  rationalistic  influences,  to  Lands- 
hut  in  1800,  and  in  1826  became  the  University  of 
Munich.  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  received  two 
new  universities:  Berlin  (1809-10)  and  Bonn  (1818). 
The  latter,  like  Breslau,  has  both  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  a  Protestant  theological  faculty.  Tubingen 
likewise  received  a  Roman  Catholic  theological  fac- 
ulty in  1817.  In  place  of  the  suppressed  episcopal 
university  at  MQnster  the  State  founded  a  Roman 
Catholic  academy  with  theological  and  philosoph- 
ical faculties,  which  has  been  restored  to  univer- 
sity rank  by  the  addition  of  a  legal  faculty.  A 
like  institution  was  established  by  the  State  at 
Braimsberg,  while  since  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
the  University  of  Strasburg  has  been  foimded  (1872), 
which,  like  Breslau,  Bonn,  and  Tobingen,  has 
received  a  Roman  Catholic  theological  faculty. 

In  Austria  some  imiversities,  as  those  of  Graz 

and  Innsbruck,  which  were  made  lyceums  under  the 

reforms  of  Joseph  II.,  have  been  restored  to  their 

former  rank;    in  1875  the  University 

12.  The     of  Czemowitz  was  established,  while 

Continent   in  1882  the  University  of  Prague  split 
and        into  a  German  and  a  Czech  section. 

England.  In  1872  Hungary  received  her  second 
national  university  in  Klausenburg. 
In  1832  and  1834  the  old  schools  of  Zurich  and  Bern 
were  made  German  Swiss  universities  beside  the 
ancient  imiversity  of  Basel,  while  in  French  Swit- 
zerland the  Calvinistic  academies  of  Geneva  and 
Lausanne  were  transformed  into  universities  in 
1873  and  1891.    In  France  Napoleon  I.  combined 
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all  education  in  the  huge  organism  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  France,  but  since  1896  the  third  republic 
has  restored  individual  universities  on  the  German 
model,  the  present  state  imiversities  being  those  of 
Aachen,  Besangon,  Bordeaux,  Oaen,  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lille,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
Montpellier,  Nancy,  Paris,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  and 
Toulouse.  In  England  Durham  University  was 
established  in  1832,  followed  in  1836  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  which  was  only  an  examining  body 
until  1903,  when  it  became  also  a  teaching  body,  a 
similar  course  being  followed  by  the  University  of 
Wales  after  1893.  Spain  possesses  the  following 
universities,  all  of  them  several  centuries  old:  Bar- 
celona, Granada,  Madrid,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  San- 
tiago, Seville,  Valencia,  Valladolid,  and  Saragoesa. 
Italy  has  a  superfluity  of  universities  in  Bologna, 
Cagliari,  Camerino,  Catania,  Ferrara,  Genoa,  Ma- 
cerata,  Messina,  Modena,  Naples,  Padua,  Palermo, 
Parma,  Pavia,  Perugia,  Pisa,  Rome,  Sassari,  Sienna, 
Turin,  and  Urbino.  The  University  of  Christiania 
was  foimded  in  Norway  in  1811,  while  Belgium  re- 
ceived the  institutions  at  Ghent  in  1816,  Li^ge  in 
1817,  and  Brussels  in  1834,  Holland  also  establish- 
ing a  university  at  Amsterdam  in  1876. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  indeed,  univer- 
sities were  foimded  throughout  ^e  world.    Russia 
gained  the  institutions  at  Charkow,  Kazan,  War- 
saw, St.  Petersburg,  Kief,  Odessa,  and 

13.  Other   Tomsk;    while  on  the  Balkan  penin- 

Founda-  sula  the  University  of  Athens  was  es- 
tions.  tablished  in  1837,  the  institutions  at 
Jassy,  Bucharest,  Belgrade,  and  Sofia 
following  in  the  second  half  of  the  same  century. 
Even  Turk^  foimded  a  sort  of  university  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1900.  India  possesses  universities 
at  Bombay  and  Madras  (both  founded  in  1857),  and 
at  Lahore  (1882).  In  Uie  Philippines  the  Domin- 
ican school  which  had  existed  for  centuries  was 
made  the  University  of  Manila  in  1857.  Japan  has 
possessed  a  university  at  Tokyo  since  1868  and  at 
Kyoto  since  1895;  while  there  are  Australian  imi- 
versities at  Sydney  (1850)  and  Melbourne  (1853). 
For  universities  in  the  United  States  see  below,  §§ 
14-16.  For  Canada  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
universities  of  Montreal  and  Toronto.  In  South 
America  there  has  been  a  university  at  Montevideo 
since  1849,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  also  pos- 
sesses one  at  Buenos  Aires.  In  Africa  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  French  academy  at  Algiers 
(1879),  the  Mohammedan  school  of  al-Azhar  at 
Cairo  (1896),  and  the  university  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  (1873),  though  the  latter,  like  the  uni- 
versities in  India,  is  only  an  examining  body. 

(E.  Horn.) 

Underneath  the  history  of  the  university  in  Amer- 
ica is  the  development,  through  the  influence  of  the 
American  college,  of  a  national  interest  in  higher 
education,  in  some  of  its  local  aspects  perhaps  less 
developed  and  provincial,  but  aJways  sincere  and 
often  self-sacrificing  and  heroic.  The  historic  be- 
ginning of  higher  education  in  America  is  found 
in  the  grant  in  1636,  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  of  £400  for  the  establishment 
of  a  college;  a  few  years  later,  the  college  received 
a  bequest  from  John  Harvard  of  half  his  estate  be- 


sides half  his  excellent  library.    In  these  two  tnuv- 

actions  appears  the  dual  economic  foundation  upon 

which  have  been  reared  all  the  institii- 

Z4.  Amer-  tions  of  higher  learning  in  America, 

lean  Uni-   namely,  the  voluntary  support  of  tiie 
versities.    State  and  private  benefaction.    State 

Economic  aid  has  come  in  the  form  of  exemptaoa 
Founda-  from  taxation  of  property  devoted  to 
tions.  educational  purposes;  the  grant  of  pub- 
lic lands  to  educational  institutiooa; 
appropriations  from  the  general  revenues;  the  levy- 
ing of  special  taxes  or  the  application  of  specified 
taxes  to  the  support  of  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities. The  private  benefactions  have  included 
individual  gifts  running  from  paltry  sums  to  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  concerted  movements  for  ths 
raising  of  endowments  and  other  funds.  Perhaps 
no  other  phenomenon  of  the  twentieth  century  y^ 
be  more  significant  than  the  princely  gifts  to  the 
higher  education  which  have  marked  its  first  d6&> 
ade;  with  these  gifts  has  come  the  accompanying 
recognition  of  the  place  of  the  university  in  the 
higher  life  of  the  American  people,  a  recognition 
seen  both  in  the  share  which  falls  directly  to  the 
universities  and  in  the  proportion  of  university 
ofl^cers  who  have  been  made  trustees  in  charge  d 
the  disbursement  of  the  gifts.  The  total  private 
benefactions  for  the  year  1907-08,  as  reported  to 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  by 
464  institutions  of  higher  learning,  amounted  to 
$14,820,955,  while  the  gifts  for  the  previous  year 
were  greater  by  more  than  eight  million  dollara. 
The  total  value  of  the  property  of  the  institutions 
reporting  was  $576,899,342,  nearly  half  of  winch 
consists  of  productive  endowments. 

The  universities  of  America  present  most  diver- 
sified forms  of  organisation;  they  may  be  rou^ily 
divided  into  three  classes  accordhig  to  the  basis  of 
control.    (1)  State  universities,  which 
15.  Types  of  are  controlled  ultimately  by  the  state 

American  governments,  though  the  direct  control 
Universities,  is  generally  vested  in  a  board  of  regents 
or  trustees,  whose  membership  may  be 
appointive  or  elective,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
particular  state.  The  state  university,  especially  in 
the  western  states,  is  a  vital  part  of  the  public 
school  system,  over  all  of  which  it  is  exerting  an  in- 
creasing influence.  Typical  examples  are  the  uni- 
versities of  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Cali- 
fornia. (2)  Quasi-public  universities,  which  are 
controlled  by  boards  of  trustees,  generally  self-per- 
petuating, to  membership  in  which,  in  theory  at 
least,  all  men  of  reputable  standing  are  eligible. 
Of  this  type  are  most  of  the  older  foundations  in 
the  eastern  states  (e.g.,  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Prince- 
ton universities),  where  state-controlled  universities 
have  never  attained  to  great  importance.  In  many 
cases,  the  alumni  have  some  representative  share 
in  the  control  of  this  type  of  university.  (3)  De- 
nominational universities,  which  by  their  charters 
are  controlled  by  organized  religious  bodies  or  which 
place  some  religious  qualification  for  membership 
in  the  legal  board  of  control.  In  this  third  group 
belong  the  University  of  Chicago,  Brown  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Roman  Catholic  universities,  repre- 
senting three  different  forms  of  religious  control 
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there  have  been  some  noticeable  movements 
in  certain  institutions  of  the  second  group  toward  a 
eloser  relationahip  with  the  State,  as  in  the  case  of 
Oomdl  University,  a  still  more  noteworthy  phe- 
Domencm  of  recent  years  has  been  the  transfer  of 
eoUeges  and  universities  from  the  third  to  the  sec- 
ond of  these  groups,  under  the  influence  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing. The  question  of  the  ethics  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  change  has  been  frequently  raised,  but  the  break 
from  the  earlier  denominational  rdationship  has 
usually  been  one  ol  legal  form  rather  than  of  actual 
severance  of  historic  traditions.  While  ultimate 
eontrol  of  all  university  activities  remains  in  the 
boards  which  control  the  property,  the  faculty,  the 
teaching  force  of  the  institution,  generally  has  wide 
powers  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  education  itself 
and  the  discipline  of  the  students. 

Probably  no  satisfactory  definition  can  be  made 

idiich  will  differentiate  between  the  college  and  the 

university  in  America.     The  tests  of  European 

usage  are  not  available  here.     The 

x6.  Activi-  American  university  need  not  com- 

tics  of      prise  the  four  standard  faculties  of  the 

American  German  university,  nor  is  it  made  up 
Universities,  necessarily  of  a  group  of  colleges. 
Probably  the  most  essential  require- 
ment of  the  American  university  is  that  it  shall 
afford  to  those  who  have  had  a  collegiate  training 
the  c^portunity  for  research  and  advancement  in 
higgler  learning;  in  proportion  as  this  opportunity 
is  present  does  the  institution  deserve  in  America 
the  name  "  university."  To  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity is  generally  given  the  honor  of  having  first 
met  this  essential  requirement,  while  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  first 
adopted  the  elective  system  by  which,  with  various 
local  adjustments,  the  American  college  has  in  many 
cases  been  able  to  raise  itself  to  the  university  stand- 
ard, thus  keeping  the  development  of  the  American 
university  in  most  vital  relationship  with  the  col- 
lege. In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  noteworthy 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  American  universities 
to  get  closer  to  the  people  through  various  forms  of 
Bodisl  service.  In  this,  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  perhaps  gained  the  leadership,  through  its  effi- 
cient schemes  of  university  extension,  involving 
the  spread  of  pure  culture,  the  application  of  the 
natural  sciences,  even  the  application  of  the  social 
sciences  through  assistance  rendered  to  the  legis- 
lative and  municipal  bodies.  In  these  various  ways 
the  universities  are  developing  a  life  which  is  making 
them  perhaps  at  the  present  time  the  most  repre- 
sentative of  all  American  institutions,  combining 
freedom  and  responsibility,  idealism  and  practicality. 

Comprehensive  statistics  of  the  American  col- 
leges and  universities  may  be  found  in  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

William  H.  Allison. 

Bulzoorapbt:  General  works  are:  H.  Raahdall,  UntvernUet 
of  Bwrop^  tn  the  Middle  Agee,  2  vob..  Oxford,  1896;  F.  C. 
TOO  Savigny,  Oeaehichte  dee  r(hn%ecKen  Rechle  im  MitidaUer, 
7  vole.,  Heidelbei«.  182<^^1;  J.  H.  Newman,  Hieiorteal 
SkeUhee^  voL  i.,  London,  1873;  H.  Denifle,  Die  Univer- 
wUOUn  dee  MiUelaUere,  Berlin.  1885;  8.  S.  Laurie,  Lecturee 
on  the  Biee  of  Univenitiee,  London,  1886;  E.  Emerton, 
MoHmeal  Bvrope  (JSlJhlSOO),  pp.  4&2HkS3,  465-471,  Bos- 
tao,  1806;  J.  B.  Mott,  Vmoeniltin  and  CoUegee  a$  Belaied 


to  the  Progreee  of  Christianity,  London,  1897;  G.  H.  Put- 
nam, Booke  and  their  Makers  during  the  Middle  Ages,  i. 
178  eqq..  New  York,  1897;  idem.  Censorship  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  (consult  Index),  2  vols.,  ib.  1907;  6.  Thatcher 
and  F.  Schwill,  Europe  in  the  Middle  Age,  pp.  597-601, 
ib.  1900;  S.  G.  Williams,  Hist,  of  Medicsval  Education, 
Syraeuse,  1908;  D.  C.  Munro  and  G.  C.  Sellery,  Mtdietol 
CieiKMotion,  pp.  146-147,  217-218,  848-857,  et  pasdm. 
New  York,  1904;  J.  B.  Mullinger,  The  Schools  of  Charlee 
the  Great,  new  ed.,  Cambridge  and  New  York,  1911;  J.  M. 
Stone,  lUformatioH  and  Renaissance  (c.  1877-1610),  Lon- 
don, 1904;  C.  F.  Thwing,  Unitersities  of  the  World,  New 
York,  1911;  F.  A.  Ogg,  Source  Book  of  Medicsval  Hiel.,  pp. 
340-351,  New  York,  1908;  F.  P.  Graves,  A  History  of  Edur 
cation  before  the  Middle  Agee,  ib.  1909;  Schaff,  Christian 
Church,  V.  I,  chap,  xi.;  Hendemn,  Documents,  pp.  262- 
266. 

On  the  British  Empire:  R.  Lethbridge,  Higher  Educes 
tion  in  India,  London,  1882;  W.  R.  Roberts,  Britieh  Uni- 
versities, Manchester,  1892;  R.  C.  Jebb,  The  Work  of  the 
Univereities  for  the  Nation,  Cambridge,  1893;  J.  F.  Willard, 
The  Royal  Authority  and  the  Early  English  Univereities, 
Philadelphia,  1902;  L.  Button,  lAterary  Landmarke  of 
the  Seottieh  Universitiee,  New  York,  1904;  J.  Kerr.  Scot- 
tish Education,  School  and  University  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  1908,  Edinburgh,  1910;  C.  Innes,  FasH  Aber- 
donenses,  Aberdeen,  1854;  C.  H.  Cooper,  Annals  of  Cam- 
bridge,  4  vols.,  Cambridge,  1842-62;  idem,  Athenm  Canta- 
brigienses,  2  vols.,  London,  1858-61;  J.  B.  Mullinger,  Hist, 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  3  vols.,  Cambridge,  new  ed., 
1911;  idem,  a  smaller  independent  work  with  same  title, 
London,  1888;  A.  H.  Thompson,  Canibridge  and  iU  Col- 
legee.  New  York,  1899;  W.  B.  S.  Taylor,  Hid.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  London,  1845;  J.  W.  Stubbs,  Hist,  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  Dublin,  1890;  Sir  A.  Grant,  Story 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  London,  1884;  W.  Stewart, 
The  University  ofOlaegow,  Glasgow,  1891;  E.  V.  Vaughan, 
Origin  and  Early  Development  of  the  English  Unifersities, 
Columbia,  Mo.,  1908;  J.  Coutts,  A  History  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  From  its  Foundation  in  14S1  to  1909, 
Lcmdon,  1910;  A.  i  Wood,  Athenm  Oxonienses,  ed.  P. 
Bliss,  4  vols.,  ib.  1813-20;  H.  C.  M.  Lyte.  Hist,  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  Oxford,  1886;  G.  0.  Brodrick.  Hist, 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  London,  1887;  A.  Clark,  The 
Colleges  of  Oxford,  ib.  1893. 

For  the  United  States:  A.  Ten  Brook,  American  State 
Universitiee,  Cincinnati,  1875;  P.  de  Coubertin,  Univer- 
sUis  transaHaniiques,  Paris,  1890;  A.  Zinmierman,  Die 
Universit&ten  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  Amerikas,  Frei- 
burg, 1896;  J.  L.  Chamberlain  and  others.  Universities  and 
their  Sons,  5  vols.,  Boston,  1899  (Harvard,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  University  of  Pennsylvania);  E.  S.  A.  Robson, 
Report  of  a  Visit  to  American  Educational  Institutioru,  Lon- 
don, 1905;  J.  Corbin,  Which  College  for  the  Boyt  Leading 
Types  in  American  Education,  Boston,  1908;  E.  E.  Slosson, 
Qreai  American  Universitiee,  London,  1910;  J.  H.  Reynolds 
and  D.  Y.  Thomas,  Hist,  of  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
Fayetteville,  Ark.,  1910;  W.  C.  Jones,  Illustrated  Hist,  of 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1902;  J.  H.  Van 
Amringe,  Historical  Sketch  of  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
1876;  A.  D.  White,  Scenery  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  1866  (on 
Cornell);  J.  G.  Schurmann,  A  Oeneration  ofCorndl,  1888- 
1898,  New  York,  1898;  W.  T.  Hewett,  ComeU  University, 
4  vols.,  Ithaca,  1905;  B.  P.  Smith,  Hist,  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, Boston,  1878;  F.  Chase,  Hist,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  1891;  S.  A.  Eliot,  A  Sketch  of  the  Hist, 
of  Harvard  College,  Boston,  1878;  F.  O.  Vaille  and  H.  A. 
Clark,  The  Harvard  Book,  2  vols.,  ib.  1879;  S.  B.  Hard- 
ing, Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  1905;  J.  W. 
Andrews,  Historical  Sketch  of  Marietta  College,  Cincinnati, 
1876;  £.  M.  Farrand,  Hist,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  1885;  B.  A.  EUnsdale,  Hid.  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  ib.  1907;  A.  H.  Wilde,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, 4  vols..  New  York,  1906;  H.  Garst.  Otterbein  Univer- 
sity, Dayton,  O.,  1908;  T.  H.  Montgomery.  Hist,  of  tA« 
University  of  Penruylvania,  Philadelphia,  1887;  J.  Mac- 
lean, Hist,  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Philadelphia,  1877; 
J.  F.  Hageman,  Hist,  of  Princeton  and  its  Institutions, 
2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1879;  K.  P.  Battle.  Hist,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  1907;  M.  La- 
borde.  Hist,  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  Charleston.  1874; 
A.  Van  V.  Raymond,  Union  University,  3  vols.,  New  York, 
1907;  G.  R.  Fairbanks,  Hist,  of  the  University  of  the  South, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  1906;   T.  Jefferson  and  J.  C.  Cubell, 
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Barly  Bui.  of  the  Vniveraity  of  Viroinia^  Richmond,  1856; 
M.  M.  Fisher,  Hut.  of  Wutmintter  ColUge  .  .  .  (o  1905, 
ed.  J.  J.  Price,  Columbia,  Mo.,  1903;  A.  L.  Chapin,  H%»- 
torieal  Sketches  of  the  CoUegea  of  Wiaconein,  Madison,  1876; 
F.  B.  Dexter,  Sketch  of  the  Iliat.  of  Yale  University,  New 
York.  1887;  H.  A.  Brann.  Hietory  of  the  American  Col- 
legs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  U.  S.,  ib.  1910. 

For  Geimany  consult:  A.  Tholuck,  Das  akademischs 
LAen  des  17.  JahrhunderU,  2  parts,  Halle.  1853-64;  P. 
Sohaif,  Oermany,  its  Universities,  Theology,  and  Religion, 
Philadelphia,  1857;  F.  Zamcke,  Die  deutschen  Univer- 
sitdten  im  MiUdalter,  Leipsic.  1857;  O.  Dolch,  Gesehiehte 
des  deutschen  Studententums,  ib.  1858;  K.  von  Raumer, 
OeschiehU  der  Pddagogik,  vol.  iv.,  4  parts,  4th  ed.,  GQters- 
loh,  1872;  M.  Arnold,  Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in 
Germany,  London,  1874;  J.  M.  Heart,  German  Univer- 
sities, New  York,  1874;  J.  Ckmrad,  The  German  Univer- 
sities, Glasgow,  1885;  C.  M.  Thorden,  Under  the  Shade  of 
German  Universities,  Upsala,  1883;  L.  Caron,  UAUe- 
magne  universitaire,  Amiens,  1886;  G.  Kaufmann,  Ge- 
sehiehte der  deutschen  UniversiUUen,  2  vols.,  Stuttgart, 
1888-96;  F.  Paulsen,  Gesehiehte  des  gelehrten  UnterrichU 
auf  den  deutschen  Schulen  und  UniversiUUen,  2  vols.,  Leip- 
■io,  1896-97;  idem.  Die  deutschen  UniversitOten,  Berlin, 
1902,  Eng.  transl.,  German  Universities,  New  York,  1906; 
W.  Lexis,  Die  Universitaten  im  deutschen  Reich,  Berlin, 
1904;  E.  Dreyfus-Brisao  L*UniversiU  de  Bonn,  Paris, 
1879;  J.  G.  L.  Kosegarten.  GesehichU  der  UniversiUU 
Greifswald,  2  parts,  Leipsic,  1857;  J.  F.  Hauts,  Gesehiehte 
der  UniversiUU  Heidelberg,  2  vols..  Mannheim.  1862-64; 
E.  Winkelmann,  Urkundenbuch  der  UniversitAt  Heidd- 
berg,  Heidelberg,  1886;  J.  Probst,  GesehichU  der  UniversiUU 
in  Innsbruck,  Innsbruck,  1869;  F.  Zamcke,  Urkundliche 
Quellen  sur  Gesehiehte  der  UniversiUU  Leijmgs,  2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1857;  K.  von  Prantl,  Gesehiehte  der  Ludwig- 
Maximilians-UniversitAt,  2  vols.  Munich,  1872;  F.  K.  T. 
Piderit,  Gesehiehte  der  hessisch-sehaumburgischen  Univer- 
siUU Rinteln,  Mazburg,  1842;  O.  Krabbe,  Die  UniversiUU 
Rostock  im  xv.  und  xvi.  Jahrhundert,  2  vols.,  Rostock, 
1856;  K.  KlOpfel.  Gesehiehte  wui  BeschreSbung  der  Uni- 
versiUU Tubingen,  TQbingen,  1849;  F.  X.  Wegele,  Ge- 
schidUe  der  UniversiUU  WliriUnarg,  2  vols.,  WOnburg. 
1882. 

For  France  consult:  E.  Beaussire,  UUniversiti  sous 
la  iroisihne  ripublique,  Paris,  1884;  M.  Foumier,  Les 
Statuts  et  priviUges  des  universitis  francaises,  3  vols.,  Paris, 
1890-92;  C.  Du  Boulay,  HisUrria  Universilatia  Panai- 
enais,  ib.  1665:  E.  Dubarle,  Hist  de  VuniversiU  de  Paris, 
2  vols.,  ib.  1844;  C.  Thurot,  Dv  V organisation  et  Venseigne- 
ment  dans  VuniversiU  de  Paris,  ib.  1850;  H.  Denifle  and 
A.  Chatelain,  Chartularium  UniversiUUis  Parisiensis,  4 
vols.,  ib.  1889-97;  L.  Liard,  UUniversiU  de  Paris,  2  vols., 
ib.  1909;  MGH,  Leges,  ii.  114,  cf.  D.  C.  Munro  in  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Translations  and  Reprints,  ii.  no. 
3,  pp.  2-7  (on  tile  University  of  Paris) ;  A.  Lef ranc.  Hist, 
du  CoUige  de  France,  Paris  1892;  L.  Legrand,  L'Uni- 
versiti  dt  Douai,  Douay,  1888. 

On  other  countries:  F  von  Krones,  Gesehiehte  der  .  .  . 
UniversiUU  in  Graz.  Gras,  1886;  W.  W.  Tomek,  GesehichU 
der  Prager  UniversitAt,  Prague,  1849;  R.  Kink,  Gesehiehte 
der  .  .  .  UniversiUU  su  Wien,  2  vols.,  Vienna,  1854; 
J.  von  Aschlbach  GesehichU  der  Wiener  UniversiUU.  3 
vols.,  ib.  1889;  R.  A.  Renvall,  Finlands  UniversitH,  Hel- 
singfors,  1891;  J.  Kirkpatrick,  The  University  of  Bologna, 
London,  1888;  V.  de  la  Fuente,  Historia  de  las  Univer- 
sidades  ...  en  Espafia,  2  vols.,  Madrid,  1884-85;  G. 
Reynier,  La  Vie  universitaire  dans  Vancienne  Espagne,  ib. 
1902;  W.  Vischer,  GesehichU  der  UniversiUU  Basel,  Basel, 
1860;  H.  Mayer,  GesehichU  der  UniversiUU  Freiburg,  Bonn, 
1892;  C.  Borgeaud,  HisUrire  de  VuniversiU  de  Genkve. 
UAcadhnie  de  Calvin  dans  VuniversiU  de  NapbUon  1798- 
1814*  Geneva,  1909. 

UPHAM,  FRANCIS  WILLIAM:  Layman;  b.  at 
Rochester,  Stafford  County,  N.  H.,  Sept.  10,  1817; 
d.  in  New  York  Oct.  17,  1895.  He  was  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  Tollege,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1837;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Massachusetts,  1844;  was  pro- 
fessor of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  lecturer 
on  history  in  Rutgers  Female  College,  New  York, 
1867-70.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Debate  between 
the  Church  and  Science,  or  the  Ancient  Hebraic  Idea 


of  the  Six  Days  of  Creation;  with  an  Eatay  on  (k 
Literary  Character  of  Tayler  Lewie  (published  anaof-^j 
mously,  Andover,  1860) ;   The  Wise  Men:  wh>  fli|^ 
were,  and  how  they  came  to  Jerusalem  (New  Tol^ 
1869);  TheStarofourLord,orJe8U8ChriaKitii4' 
aU  Worlds,  both  of  Time  and  Space;  with  Tkmitft^ 
on  Inspiration,  and  the  Astronomic  Dovbt  as  to  CMh 
tianity  (1873);   Thoughts  on  the  Holy  Gospels:  km 
they  came  to  be  in  Manner  andForm  as  they  are  (1881);  1 
and  First  Words  from  Ood  (1894). 

UPHAM,  THOMAS  COGSWELL:    CongrcgitioB- 
alist;   b.  at  Deerfield,  N.  H.,  Jan.  30,  1799;  d.  ii 
New  York  Apr.  2,  1872.    He  was  graduated  bam 
Dartmouth  College  (1818)  and  from  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1821);   taught  Hebrew  in  An- 
dover from  1821-23;  was  pastor  at  Rochester,  N.  H., 
for  a  year;  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy in  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1824r(t7; 
retired  to  Kennebunkport,  Me.,  1867,  and  Hvtd 
without  charge  till  his  death.     He  was  a  vohmd- 
nous  writer,  and  did  good  service  in  his  day,  and  do- 
serves  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  earliest  ad- 
vocates of  international  peace  by  peace  tribunali^ 
an  idea  represented  in  The  Manual  of  Peace,  Ewh 
bracing  7.  EvUs  and  Remedies  of  War,  II,  Sugges- 
tions on  the  Law  of  Nations,  III.  Considerations  of  a 
Congress  of  Nations  (New  York,  1836;  part  HI.  was 
reprinted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  Boston, 
1840).     Another  useful  service  was  in  translating 
Jahn's  Biblical  Archaeology  (Andover,  1823) .   He  did 
much  in  philosophy,  his  work  on  the  WiU  (Portland, 
1834)  and  his  text-book  on  Mental  Philosophy  (1839) 
being  noteworthy.    His  interest  in  Madame  Guyon 
led  him  to  write  her  life  and  to  bring  out  a  trans- 
lation of  her  Method  of  Prayer.     Other  books  were 
his  biography  of  Madame  Catherine  Adoma  (4th 
ed.,  Boston,  1856) ;  and  Letters  Written  from  Europe, 
Egypt  and  Palestine  (Brunswick,  1855). 

UR  OF  THE  CHALDEES.  See  Babylonia,  IV., 
8  3. 

URBAN:    The  name  of  eight  popes. 

UrtMuiL:    Pope  222-230.    He  succeeded  Galiztos 

I.,  but  nothing  is  known  concerning  his  pontificate. 

The  Liber  pontificalis  places  his  death  on  May  19 

and  the  martyrology  of  Jerome  on  May  25.    He 

seems  to  have  been  interred  in  the  cemetery  of 

Calixtus,  where  an  inscription  has  been  found  which 

probably  marked  his  grave;   yet  the  Liber  ponOfi- 

calis  biuies  him  in  the  cemetery  of  Pretextatus. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Liber  pontifiealist  ed.  Mommaeii  in  MGH, 
Gest.  pont.  Rom.,  i  (1898).  22-23;  Bower,  Popes,  L  22; 
Platina.  Popes,  i.  31-43;  DCB,  iv.  1062-64;  ASB,  May. 
vi.  11-14;  K.  J.  Neumann.  Der  rSmische  Stoat  und  die 
aUgemeine  Kirche,  i.  314-316,  Leipsic.  1890. 

UrtMm  n.  (Odo  de  Lagny) :  Pope  1088-99.  He 
was  born  of  knightly  descent  at  Chatillon-suj^Mame 
and  early  adopted  a  clerical  career,  receiving  deep 
impressions  from  Bnmo  of  Cologne  (q.v.).  Aftca' 
being  archdeacon  of  Reims,  he  entered  the  monas- 
tery of  Climy,  where  he  rose  to  be  prior,  but  was 
called  to  Italy  by  Gregory  VII.  and  created  car- 
dinal bishop  of  Ostia  in  1078,  and  was  elected  to 
the  papal  throne  (Mar.  12,  1088).  Though  he  de- 
clared himself  a  follower  of  Gregcuy  Vn.  in  all 
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le  was  far  lees  drastic,  more  politic,  and  so 
ty  more  successful.    At  first,  however,  the 
I  of  the  antipope  Clement  III.  (see  Guibebt 
inna)  being  more  numerous  than  his  own, 
bilged  to  withdraw  from  Rome  (1089).    He 
fnod  at  Melfi,  southern  Italy,  on  Sept.  10, 
lieh  condemned  simony,  lay  investiture,  and 
(iage  ci  the  clergy.    He  retmned  to  Rome, 
unable  to  hold  the  city;  from  1090  to  1093 
in  exile,  but  meanwhile  was  not  idle.    He 
ods  and  devoted  special  attention  to  affairs 
iny.    For  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  peace 
Einperor  Henry  IV.  might  be  restored,  but 
sial  refusal  to  abandon  Clement,  the  anti- 
id  thus  to  end  the  schism  frustrated  such 
Urban  strengthened  his  position  with  both 
in  and  his  German  allies  by  promoting  a 
)  between  the  younger  Guelf  of  Bavaria 
Margravine  Matilda,  his  strongest  supporter 
(1089),  by  assisting  Conrad  in  rebellion 
\dB  father  (1093),  and  by  availing  himself 
mpreas  Adelheid's  treason  toward  her  hus- 
194).    The  result  of  all  this  was  the  fall  of 
nd  the  consolidation  of  Urban's  power, 
summer  of  1094  Urban  left  Rome  and  tri- 
tly  traversed  central  and  northern  Italy, 
I  great  synod  at  Piacensa  (Mar.  1-7, 1095), 
ondemned  simony  and  the  marriage  of 
denied  the  validity  of  the  ordinations  by 
and  his  adherents,  and  renewed  the  an- 
igainst  them.   He  received  an  embassy  from 
eror  Alexius,  imploring  western  aid  against 
ems.    Urban  echoed  the  embassy's  appeal, 
result  was  the  beginning  of  the  crusades, 
of  which  was  proclaimed  at  a  synod^held 
Q  at  Clermont,  France  (Nov.  18-28,  1095; 
IADE8,  §  1).     The  "  peace  of  Crod  "  (see 
r  God)  was  declared  to  be  universally  bind- 
the  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  simony 
investiture  were  renewed  and  made  more 
.    But  most  important  was  the  enthusiasm 
i  by  Urban  for  the  crusades,  whereby  the 
une  the  real  head  of  the  western  world.    In 
g;  of  1096  Urban  held  synods  at  Tours  and 
ad  then  returned  to  Italy,  where  the  pres- 
lenry  and  Clement  was  broken.    Toward 
of  ^e  year  Urban  resumed  residence  in 
id  in  Jan.,  1097,  held  a  synod  in  the  Lateran, 
^.  3,  1098,  one  at  Bari,  which  was  of  gen- 
ortance  for  its  decisions  concerning  the 
n  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    A  second  Roman 
IS  held  in  St.  Peter's  on  Apr.  24:-30,  1099, 
tly  afterward,  on  July  29,  1099,  Urban 

(A.  Hauck.) 

rar:  The  BpuUUm  et  privQegia  are  in  MPL,  vol. 
fit,  Rtgeata,  pp.  657  eqq.;  C.  GrOnhasen,  Vita 
II. t  Halle,  1848;  A.  de  Brimont,  Un  pape  au 
»e.  Ufitain  II.,  Paris.  1862;  J.  M.  Watterich. 
t0i»  pon/tifiewn  .  .  .  vilo,  i.  571  sqq..  Leipaic, 
.  von  Reumont,  OeaehiehU  der  Stadt  Rom,  vol.  ii., 
(808;  M.  F.  Stem,  Zur  Biographxe  de*  Papste* 
\,  Berlin,  1883;  G.  Meyer  von  Knonau,  Jahrbuch 
then  Reicha  unter  Heinrich  IV.  und  V.,  Leipaic, 
[.;  J.  Lansen,  OetehiehU  der  r&miechen  Kxrchen, 
Bonn.  1893;  L.  Bernard.  Le  Bienheureux  Urbain 
I,  1896;  F.  Gregoroviua.  Hist,  of  City  of  Rome, 
iqq..  Lcmdon,  1896;  G.  Richter.  Annalen  dee 
Reieha  im  ZeitaUer  der  OUonen,  Halle,  1898; 
Tpee,  vii.  245-346;    Bower,  Popee,  ii.  413-426; 


Flatina,  Pop—,  ii.  18-18;  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  ilL 
500-1623.  iv.  26-29;  T.  Ruinart.  Vita  .  .  .  Urbani  II., 
in  MPL,  di.  9-266;  Hauck.  KD,  vol.  iii.;  ^jcfele.  Conr 
cOimigeaehichte,  vol.  v.;  and  the  literature  under  Crubadbs. 

Urban  HL  (Uberto  Crevelli):  Pope  1185-87. 
Bom  at  liilan  and  created  cardinal  by  Lucius  III., 
he  became  archbishop  of  Milan  in  1185,  and  pope 
Nov.  25  of  the  same  year.  The  struggle  with  Em- 
peror Frederick  I.  held  over  from  the  previous  pon- 
tificate. Urban  repeated  his  predecessor's  demands 
and  retained  the  see  of  Milan.  Thereupon  Frederick 
appropriated  the  estates  of  deceased  bishops  and  the 
revenues  of  dioceses  during  a  sedis  vacantia  (see 
Sedis  Vacanb)  ;  Urban  refused  to  crown  Frederick's 
son,  Henry  VI.,  sought  to  weaken  the  allegiance  of 
the  Cierman  bishops,  8upf>orted  Cremona  in  its  re- 
volt, and,  when  IVederick  reduced  the  city,  conse- 
crated Folmar  archbishop  of  Treves  in  defiance  of 
the  emperor.  Later  he  cited  Frederick  to  appear  at 
Verona,  and  threatened  him  ^th  excommunication, 
but  died  at  Ferrara  on  Oct.  19, 1187,  before  he  could 
carry  out  his  intention.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bzbuoo&apht:  The  Epiatola  et  privUeoia  are  in  MPL,  vol. 
ccii.  Consult:  Jaff6,  Regeata,  ii.  854;  J.  M.  Watterich. 
Romanorian  pontijiewn  .  .  .  vita,  ii.  663  sqq..  Leipaic. 
1862;  A.  von  Reumont.  Oeechiehte  der  Stadt  Rom,  vol.  ii.. 
Berlin.  1868;  H.  Pruts.  Kaieer  Friedrich  I.,  vol.  iii..  Dan- 
sig.  1873;  J.  Lancen.  Oeechichte  der  rdmiachen  Kirche,  iv. 
564  sqq..  Bonn.  1893;  W.  von  GioBebrecht.  Oeachichte  der 
deutechen  Kaieerteii,  vi.  114  sqq.,  Brunswick.  1895;  F. 
Qregorovius.  Hiet.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iv.  612-614.  Lon- 
don. 1896;  Bower.  Popes,  u.  527-528;  Platina.  Popee, 
ii.  60-62;  Milman.  La^n  CAriafumify.  i v.  440-443;  Hauck, 
KD,  iv.  304  sqq. 

UrtMUi  IV.  (Jacques  Pantaloon):    Pope  1261-64. 

He  was  educated  at  Laou  and  Paris,  was  canon  at 

Laon,  canon  and  archdeacon  at  Li^,  papal  nuncio 

in  Silesia,  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Pomerania  (1247), 

archdeacon  of  Laou  (1249),  and  in  1253  bishop  of 

Verdun.    Two  years  later  Alexander  IV.  appointed 

him  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  on  Sept.  4,  1261, 

he  succeeded  his  patron  on  the  papal  throne.    His 

first  care  was  the  restoration  of  papal  supremacy  in 

Rome  and  its  vicinity.    In  Germany  he  sought  to 

continue  the  confusion  that  already  existed,  being 

determined  on  the  destruction  of  the  Hohenstaufcn 

line.    In  1263  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily  was 

offered  to  Charles,  duke  of  Anjou.    Before  Charles 

entered  Italy,  however.  Urban   died  at  Perugia, 

Oct.  2,  1264.    The  sole  ecclesiastical  events  of  his 

pontificate  were  the  general  introduction   of  the 

festival  of  Corpus  Christi  (q.v.),  and  the  negotiations 

for  union  with  the  Greek  Church.      (A.  Hauck.) 

BiBUoaRAPBT.'  His  "  Registers  "  were  edited  by  G.  Guiraud. 
2  vols..  Paris.  1901;  cf.  MOH,  Epiet.,  iii  (1883),  474  sqq. 
Consult:  F.  von  Raumer,  Oeechichte  der  Hohenslaufen  und 
ihrer  Zeit,  iv.  422  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1841;  C.  de  Cherrier,  Hist, 
de  la  liUte  dee  papee  .  .  .  de  la  maiaon  de  Souabe,  iii.  113 
sqq..  Paris.  1858;  J.  B.  Magnan,  Vie  du  pape  Urbain  IV., 
Paris.  1863;  E.  Georges,  Hist,  du  pape  Urbain  IV.,  Paris, 
1865;  A.  von  Reumont,  Oeschichte  der  Stadt  Rom,  vol.  ii., 
Berlin.  1867;  F.  Schimnacher.  Die  letUen  Hohenstaufcn, 
Gdttingen.  1871;  O.  Posse,  Analecta  Vaticana,  pp.  15 
sqq..  128  sqq..  Innsbruck,  1878;  F.  Tenckhoff,  Der  Kampf 
der  Hohenstaufcn  um  die  Mark  Ancona,  Paderbom,  1893; 
F.  Gregorovius.  Hist,  of  the  City  of  Rome,  v.  343  sqq., 
London,  1897;  K.  Hampe,  Urban  IV.  und  Manfred, 
Heidelberg,  1905;  Bower,  Popes,  ii.  571-574;  Platina, 
Popes,  ii.  94-97;   Milman.  Latin  Christianity,  vi.  80-91. 

Urban  V. :  Pope  1362-70.  He  was  bom  at  Grisac 
(in  the  neighborhood  of  Mende),  southern  France, 
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entered  the  Benedictine  order,  becoming  abbot  of 
St.  Germanus  at  Aiixerre  aod  of  St.  Victor  at  Mar- 
seilles. He  was  repeatedly  employed  as  papal  legate 
by  Clement  VI.  and  Innocent  VI.,  and  was  en- 
throned pope  at  Avignon  on  Oct.  28,  1362.  He  was 
one  of  the  last  popea  to  interest  himself  in  the  eru- 
Bades,  but  hia  attention  waa  practically  absorbed 
by  more  urgent  matters  nearer  home.  In  upper 
Italy  Bemabo  Visconti  was  developing  hia  power, 
and  when  ho  refused  to  obey  the  summons  of  the 
new  pope,  he  was  placed  under  the  ban  and  made 
the  object  of  an  unsuccessful  crusade  (Mar.  3,  1363). 
The  pope  deemed  it  advisable  to  return  to  Italy,  and, 
despite  the  protests  of  the  French  cardinals  and  the 
French  court.  Urban  left  Avignon  on  Apr.  30,  1367, 
and  landed  in  Italy  near  Comcto  on  June  4,  enter- 
ing Rome  on  Oct.  16.  Italy,  however,  remained  in 
disorder;  Perugia  rebelled  (1369)  and  was  reduced 
only  by  force;  even  the  vieita  of  Joanna  of  Naples 
and  of  Charles  IV.  to  Rome  and  the  conversion  of 
the  Greek  Emperor  John  Paljeologus  U>  the  Roman 
Church  could  not  hide  the  fact  that  the  object  of 
the  pope's  return  had  not  been  attained.  Urban 
therefore  resolved  to  go  back  to  Avignon.  Despite 
the  warning  of  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden  that  he  would 
die  if  he  returned  to  Avignon,  and  against  the  pleas 
of  the  Romans,  by  Sept.  24, 1370,  Urban  waa  again 
&t  Avignon,  where,  on  Dec.  19  of  the  same  year,  he 
died.  While  Urban  protested  repeatedly  against 
various  ecclesiastical  abuses,  he  lacked  the  strength 
neceesary  for  the  conditions  that  confronted  him. 
He  made  important  architectural  improvements  on 
the  Lateran  Hill  in  Rome,  in  the  churches  of  SS. 
Fetcr  and  Paul,  and  in  the  papal  palace  at 
Avignon,  besides  founding  a  college  at  Montpellier 
for  studenta  of  medicine.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BiauoaKiTBT:    For  origiaal  documenta  eoasult  tbe  Turin 

ed.  erf  the  BvUarium  Romanun,  iv.  519  iqq.,  ISSfl;    A. 

Tbdaer.  Codac  diplomaticui,  il.  403S  iqq.,  Rame,  1882: 

■nd  Ltttret  da  papa  d^Anignon.  vol,  v.,  Paris,  lOOS. 

Vila  br  Aymcric  wil 


r  dooumems  b  ia  E.  Baluie, 
nm,  i.  303-424.  Paris.   1093; 
1  MunitoH,  Sniptarr,.  iU.  2,  pp.  810-642.     Comult 
CreighUia.  Papacji,  i.  SS-fiO,  115.  365:    Paiti 


Papa,  i.  54,  95-9B.  126;  J.  B.  MauDU.  Hid.  d'VHia 
H  dtien  nicU.  Paris.  ISfl2:  A.  van  Reumoat.  GtttAicUe 
dtr  Sladl  Ram,  ii.  937.  Berlio.  1887;  M.  Prou.  Rrhiioru 
jHliliguea  du  pape  Vrbain  V.  oinc  Itt  roil  cJ<  Francr,  Paris. 
ISBS:  U.  SoucfaOD,  Din  PaplinoAicn  von  Boni/ai  Vltl. 
bu  Urban  VI.,  pp.  66  sqq.,  Brunswii^k.  IS3S;  Louise  Qui- 
raud.  La  Fondatioiu  du  pope  Urbain  V-  d  MitrUprltier, 
3  vols.,  Paris,  ISaO-Bl;  E.  Werunsky.  OadiiiAlB  KfiniB 
Karlt  IV..  iii.  266  sqq..  Innsbruck.  1802;  WOrttembtrg- 
wcht  OachichUiqvclUn.  ii.  448  Mm..  Stuttsurt.  1895;  C. 
Locke.  The  Agi  of  l/u  Oreal  Walrm  Scliim,  pp.  26.  72- 
76.  299,  Now  York.  1896;  J,  H.  Albooja,  Aetti  ancimi  tl 
doaimtrJt  amcemant  .  .  .  Uiiaia  V..  vol.  i..  Paha.  1897; 
J.  P.  Kiraob,  Dii  ROckkthr  da-  pap^  Urban  V.  unil 
OrtBor  XI.,  Padeibom.  1B98:  Bower,  Popa,  iii,  lOB-llS; 
Piscina,  Papa,  ii.  1S0-1S21  Milman,  Latin  Chriitianily, 
vU.  209-218. 

Urban  VI  (Bartolomeo  Prignano):  Pope  1378- 
1389.  He  was  bom  at  Naples  about  1318,  studied 
canon  law,  became  archbishop  of  Averenza,  and  of 
Bari  in  1377;  and  was  enthroned  as  pope  Apr,  9, 
1378.  A  man  of  the  utmost  personal  integrity  and 
a  firm  opponent  of  ail  abuses,  Urban  yet  had  the 
unfortunate  faculty  of  antagonizing  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  He  soon  alienated  the  support 
of  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  the  French  members 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  asserting  that  the 


cardinals  had  been  forced  by  the  populace  to 
Urban,  and  that  the  election  waa,  therefore,  iai 
His  opponents  went  to  Fondi  and  elected 
Robert  of  Geneva  pope  on  Sept.  20,  1378,  unds' 
name  of  Clement  VII.  Clement  was  supported  ly  I 
all  the  cardinals  except  four  ItaJians,  as  well  u  If 
Joamia  of  Naples,  by  Prance,  aud,  eveDtuallr,if 
Scotland,  Savoy,  Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  audi 
raine.  Urban  created  a  large  number  oF  new  m- 
dinals,  and  was  supported  by  Catharine  of  Sieua 
(q.v.),  Catharine,  tiie  daughter  of  Saint  Bridgdil 
Sweden  (q.v,),  Charles  IV.,  England,  the  northm 
and  eastern  lands,  and  a  great  part  of  Gennuij. 

Urban  being  master  of  Rome,  Clement  hasCenid 
to  Naples,  but  so  unfavorable  was  his  reception  tbil 
he  determined  to  go  to  Avignon,  and  on  June  U^ 
1379,  landed  at  Marseilles.  Meanwhile  Joam 
sought  to  make  terms  with  Urban,  but  the  poped» 
clared  her  deprived  of  her  kingdom,  and  crowgd 
the  heir  of  Naples,  Charles  of  Duraszo,  king  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Sicily.  But  then,  suspecting  that  eaat 
of  his  cardinals  were  conspiring  with  Charles  (« 
his  deposition,  he  put  the  latter  under  the  ban  ud 
Naples  under  an  interdict.  Charlee,  in  hia  turn,  t» 
ei^ed  the  pope  in  Naples;  but  Urban  was  Guafijr  I 
set  free  and  reached  Genoa,  where  he  remained  until 
Dec.,  1386.  Thence  he  went  to  Lucca,  and  Etodi 
there  to  Perugia,  but,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  restore  the  papal  power  in  Naples,  was  forced  to 
return  to  Rome  in  Oct.,  1388.  There  he  remained 
until  his  death  on  Oct.  15,  1380,  his  only  acts  d  . 
moment  being  to  make  the  thirty-third  year  tha  . 
year  of  jubilee  and  to  introduce  the  feast  of  tb 
Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoskapbt;  Sourcesare:  The  Turin  ed.  of  the  BvUoniiiB 
Ramanum.  iv.  6SO-«0I :  Thipdorici  d»  Nvtn  dt  KtumMi, 
ed.  G.  Erier.  Loipaic.  1890;  and  tbe  Vita  in  Bslun.  Vilm 
papanmt  ^nmwiuwiun,  Paris,  1693.  Consult;  Cni^ 
ton.  Papaev,  i.  64-67,  89  aqq..  363-366;  Pastor.  Poim 
I.  I1S-I46  et  pasaim:  A.  voD  Reumont.  GetcMiMt  dr 
Sladl  Ron.  it.  1015.  BEriin.  1867;  Lindner,  ia  ZKO,  S 
(1879).  409-428.  526-546:  Q.  Eiler.  Dutrich  von  Nidiam. 
Ldpaid.  ISS7:  M.  Sounban.  Dit  Pap^<caMtn  von  BonifU 
VII.  bu  Urban  VI..  pp.  SI  sqq.,  Bnuunick.  1S88;  L. 
Gayet.  Lt  Orand  Sdnimt  -Toccidail,  vol.  i„  Paris,  1889: 
R,  Jabr,  Die  Wahi  Urbant  VI..  Halle.  1S92:  Sauerlaud.  ia 
HiMorisclia  JaArtuc*  dw  Oitrra-OarOtchafl.  xiv  (1893), 
820-832:  C.  Locke.  The  Age  o/  Hit  Great  Walrm  Sdav*. 
pp.  85-102.  Now  Vork.  1896;  N.  Valoia,  La  Fraaa  a  U 
erand  uAitmt.  vol.  i..  Paris,  1S96;  F.  P.  BliemetariHler. 
Co.  Gtneratkantil,  pp.  I  sqq..  Psdert»tii.  lOO*;  tUMt. 
CondlienoBachichte,  vi.  727-807;  Bover,  Popemt  iiL  U4- 
142;  Plalina,  Popa.  ii,  166-176:  UUmu.  ZdMa  Cans- 
tianHv,  vii.  333-263:  KL,  nl.  446-450. 

Urban  VU  (Giovanni  Baptista  Castagna):  Pope 
1590.  He  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1521,  was  elected 
pope  Sept.  15,  1590,  but  died  on  the  twelfth  day 
following.  K.  Benrath. 

Bibuoobu-ht:  L.  Arrigbi,  Ujixmii  VII.  vita.  Bonona.  tSI*; 
A.  Cbacaa  (Ciaconiua),  Vila  el  ret  eeUa  jxyMtfieum  Bt- 
manomm.  iv.  201  sqq.,  Rome.  1677;  Ranke.  Popt$,  iL  31 
sqq.;  Bower.  Papei.  iii.  326:   KL.  xii.  «60-i51. 

Urban  VIIL  (Maffeo  Barberioi):  Pope  1623-44. 
He  was  born  at  Florence  in  1568,  and  was  repeatedljr 
employed  by  Clement  VIII,  and  Paul  V.  on  diplo- 
matic missions  to  the  French  court.  In  1605  lie  was 
created  cardinal,  and  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  He  had  received  a  human- 
istic   training,   showed   constant  predilection  for 
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Itanliize,  and  even  left  iome  poems.    He  gave  two 

■inte  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Ignatius  (JT  Loyola 

md  FnaoB  Xavier,  and  canonised  Philip  of  Neri. 

Us  time  of  his  pontificate  is  wholly  covered  by  the 

Ur^Yean'  War  (q.  v.) ;  and  toward  this  his  policy 

wm  natorally  directed.    According  to  Grogorovius 

(Mm  F///.,  p.  7,  Stuttgart,  1870),  he  "  waived 

the  Roman  Gatholie  principle  in  the  case  of  that 

iv,"  and  tamed  his  attention  solely  to  the  ques- 

Ikn  of  political  domination.    So  as  to  limit  the 

fan  of  the  emperor,  when  the  house  of  Gonsaga 

Inune  extinct,  he  favored  the  accession  of  Mantua 

li»  the  FVench  line  of  Nevers,  and  this  transfer  was 

io^nned  in  1630.   In  the  great  war  itself,  his  favor 

fcrtht  cppaoaatB  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  unde- 

Mk,  though  this  was  consonant  with  the  sharp- 

otsntqwthy  toward  the  Protestants  (cf.  his  brief  of 

Jne  28, 1631,  in  which  he  exults  over  the  destruc- 

ta  d  Magdeburg  by  Tilly,  and  his  rejoicing  over 

fke  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus). 

Vtbuk  Vm.  was  the  last  pope  who  was  able  to 
cqnod  the  Papal  States  (q.v.),  which  he  did  by  the 
aqaertnition  of  Urbino  as  a  vacated  tenure.  He 
abo  elected  fortifications  at  threatened  points,  as 
A  tbs  north  boundary  of  the  legation  of  Bologna, 
irinre  he  built  the  fortress  Castelf ranoo,  named  For- 
Ina  Urbano;  fortified  Castle  Sant'  Angelo  at 
Iome;  and  completed  and  secured  the  port  of 
CMfta  Veoehia.  He  was  also  the  last  pope  who  used 
■epotisn  on  a  large  scale.  If  he  did  not  make  sov- 
mgns  of  the  Barberini,  he  made  them  the  richest 
Inded  proprietors  in  the  Papal  States,  and  this 
poiition  they  attempted  to  improve  by  an  unsuo- 
cenfol  war  on  the  duke  of  Parma.  It  is  significant 
of  this  pope  that  he  celebrated  the  memory  ^  Count- 
M  Matiida  of  Tuscany,  wbo  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  temporal  sovereignty.  He  had  her  ashes  re- 
■ofed  firam  S.  Boiedetto  near  Mantua,  and  reared 
far  her  a  magnificent  monument  in  St.  Peter's, 
Eome.  K.  Benbath. 

bniOQiAPHT:  A.  Niooletti,  Vita  di  Papa  Urbano  VIII. 
9  vali.  of  MS.  in  the  Barberini  Library,  Rome;  cf .  on  it 
Ba&ke,  PofMt,  m.  400-407);  A.  Chacon  (Ciaoonius).  Vita 
^  ret  gtdm  ponHfieum  Rcmanorvmt  vol.  iii.,  Rome,  1677; 
A.  foa  Reamont,  Beitrdge  tttr  italieniacKen  Oetchiehte,  v. 
117-171.  Berlin.  1867;  idem,  Gesehichte  der  Stadt  Rom, 
8.2,  pp.  611-4122,  ib.  1870;  J.  Hergenrdther,  KatholiBche 
liMe  uMd  ekri^aieher  Stoat,  pp.  712  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1872; 
F.  QregoroviuB,  Urban  VIII.  im  Widerdreit  mu  Spanien 
toid  dm  Kaiaer,  Stuttgart,  1879;  M.  Brosoh,  QeachiehU 
*»  JCirtAawtaate,  vol.  i..  Qotha,  1880;  Ehees,  in  Hitlor- 
itAaJahbyeh  der  Oorret-GeteUichaft,  id  (1895),  336-^41; 
0.  Qopp,  Der  drnuioj&krioe  Krieg,  iiL  2,  pp.  659-^74, 
Pidetbom.  1896;  Ranke,  Popes,  il.  263-271.  281  sqq.,  et 
PMBm;  Bower,  Popes,  iii.  32^-330;   KL,  xii.  461-462. 

l^SIEL:  An  archangel,  mentioned  only  in  apoc- 

iTphal  and  peeudepigraphical  literature,  chiefly  in 

n  Eedras  and  Enoch.    He  rules  over  the  (angelic) 

ittrt  aod  over  Tartarus  (Enoch  zx.  2),  and  accord- 

iogly  18  the  divine  guide  for  Enoch  through  the 

onder-^rorki.     In  this  capacity  Uriel  tells  Enoch 

where  the  fallen  angels  will  have  their  abodes  in 

U,  both  for  a  period  of  10,000  years  and  then  for 

iO  eternity  (xviii.  11-xix.  3),  where  the  wicked  of 

flttokind  win  dwell  in  hell,  and  where  the  righteous 

viD  have  their  homes  in  heaven  (xxvii.  2-4),  be- 

odes  revealing  to  him  various  other  divine  mysteries 

(xniiL  3-4).    As  an  angd  of  the  under-world,  he, 


together  with  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael,  will 
bring  from  Tartarus  the  souls  of  the  dead  for  judg- 
ment at  the  Last  Day,  Uriers  division  comprising 
especially  the  Titans,  the  giants  who  perished  in 
the  flood,  and  those  who  have  died  by  drowning, 
who  have  been  burned  to  death,  or  who  have  been 
devoured  by  birds,  beasts,  and  creeping  things 
(JSibyUine  Oradea,  ii.  215  sqq.).  According  to  the 
Life  of  Adam  and  Eve,  xlviii.,  Uriel  and  Michael  are 
commanded  by  the  Lord  to  wrap  the  bodies  of 
Adam  and  Abel  in  linen  and  to  bury  them  in  Para- 
dise, this  forming  the  model  for  burial  to  be  followed 
by  Seth  and  his  mother.  It  is  likewise  probably  as 
an  angel  of  the  under-world  that  he  is  sent  to  warn 
Noah  of  the  impending  deluge  (Enoch  x.  1-3). 

Uriel  also  appears  as  an  angel  giving  warning  of 
the  future  in  II  Esdras,  where  he  tells  the  signs  of 
the  times  to  come,  although  with  much  reluctance, 
since  man's  understanding  is  unable  to  comprehend 
the  judgments  of  (jrod,  nor  can  Esdras  himself  per- 
form such  relatively  simple  tasks  as  "  weigh  me  the 
weight  of  the  fire,  or  measure  me  the  blast  of  the 
wind,  or  call  me  again  the  day  that  is  past "  <II  Es- 
dras iv.-v.).  Nevertheless,  by  divine  command 
Uriel  again  appears  to  Esdras  later  and  explains  to 
him  the  meaning  of  a  vision  (II  Esdras  x.  28  sqq.). 
According  to  fragments  of  the  lost  Prayer  of  Joseph, 
Uriel  was  the  angel  who  wrestled  with  Jacob,  Uriel 
declaring  that  he  had  descended  to  earth  and  taken 
up  his  i^ixxie  among  men,  who  called  him  Jacob,  and 
Jacob's  reply  being  that  he  himself  was  "  Israel, 
the  archangel,"  below  whom  Uriel  was  eighth  in 
rank  (J.  A.  Fabridus,  Codex  pseudepiffraphua  Veteria 
Tettamenti,  2d  ed.,  i.  766,  Hamburg,  1722);  and  the 
same  book  is  said  to  have  represented  Jacob  as  con- 
versing both  with  Uriel  and  with  Raphael  (ib.  p. 
768). 

The  name  Uriel  denotes  "  Fire  of  God  "  (cf.  also 
the  Hebr.  proper  names  Uri,  Uriah,  Urijah,  and  Pal- 
myrene  Nurhd,  "  Fire  of  Bel  "  or  "  Bel  is  Fire  "), 
and  from  this  fact  his  connection  with  Gehenna,  and 
consequently  his  aspect  as  an  angel  of  the  under- 
world, becomes  obvious.  In  later  Jewish  mysticism 
he  was  believed  to  be  the  source  of  the  heat  of  the 
day  in  winter  and  to  be  the  angel  of  Sunday.  His 
name  is  found  in  Greek  magic  papyri,  and  it  was 
taught  by  a  French  rabbi  of  the  thirteenth  century 
that  if  Uriel's  name  is  repeated  ten  times  in  one 
breath  in  the  morning,  the  day  will  be  lucky  (cf . 
further,  L.  Blau,  in  JE,  xii.  383). 

The  name  of  Uriel  was  also  borne  by  a  Kohathite 
chieftain  (I  Chron.  vi.  24,  xv.  5,  11)  and  by  a  man 
from  Gibeah  who  was  the  grandfather  of  Abijah 
(U  Chron.  xiil.  2). 

URIM,     yurim,     AND    THUMMIM,     thum'im: 
Media  employed  by  the  Hebrews  in  obtaining  di- 
vine oracles.     Concerning  the  nature  and  method 
of  employing  them  there  is  much  doubt;  even  from 
the  time  of  Josephus  and   Philo  an 
The  Basal   abundance   of   conjecture   concerning 
Scriptural   them  is  in  evidence,  but  no  satisfac- 
Passages.    tory  solution.     Two  sets  of  data  ap- 
pear, those  furnished  by  P  and  those 
by  other  writers.     Until  the  nineteenth  century  P 
was  the  source  generally  employed  to  elucidate  the 
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problem,  and  Ex.  xxviii.  30,  **  Thou  shalt  put  in 
the  breastplate  of  judgment  the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim;  and  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron's  heart, 
when  he  goeth  in  before  Jehovah;  and  Aaron  shall 
bear  the  judgment  of  the  children  of  Israel  upon  his 
heart  before  Jehovah  continually  *'  (Am.  R.  V.),  was 
the  basal  passage.  The  words  *'  put  in  **  might  in 
that  verse  be  replaced  by  "  put  on  or  upon,''  accord- 
ing to  the  Septuagint;  but  this  and  all  other  inter- 
pretations which  identify  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
with  the  precious  stones  of  the  breastplate  are  ex- 
cluded by  the  context  of  Ex.  xxviii.  15  sqq.;  cf. 
especially  Lev.  viii.  8.  In  both  these  passages  the 
objects  are  introduced  as  something  at  hand  and 
well  known,  not  as  new  objects  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  parallel,  Ex.  xxxix.  20  sqq.,  the 
objects  are  not  mentioned.  From  the  fundamental 
passage  their  fimction  seems  purely  symbolical — 
Aaron  bears  the  "  judgment "  of  the  children  of 
Israel  upon  his  heart;  this  is  not  diminished  by  the 
practical  purpose  involved  in  the  passage  Num. 
xxvii.  21.  In  any  case  use  of  the  objects  for  obtain- 
ing oracles  is  indicated.  Outside  P,  mention  is  made 
of  these  objects  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  8;  Ezra  ii.  63  =>Neh. 
vii.  65;  the  original  text  of  I  Sam.  xiv.  41,  and 
xxviii.  6  (Urim  alone).  In  the  passage  from  Deu- 
teronomy it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  refer  "  thy 
holy  one  "  to  Aaron  on  the  basis  of  Ex.  xxviii.  30. 
Against  this  construction  is  to  be  noted:  the  oracle 
is  directed  to  Levi,  restricting  it  to  Aaron  is  pure 
eisegesis;  and  in  the  context  of  the  oracle  regarding 
Levi  it  is  the  Levites  as  a  whole  and  their  fimctions 
which  the  oracle  has  in  mind,  so  that  the  carrying 
of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  belongs  to  the  priestly 
stock  as  such,  without  limitation  to  the  high  priest. 
But  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  objects  this  pas- 
sage gives  no  further  knowledge.  Out  of  I  Sam. 
xxviii.  6  is  gleaned  that  by  the  Urim  direct  answer  to 
a  question  asked  of  God  might  be  had,  as  also  by 
dreams  or  through  the  prophets.  I  Sam.  xiv.  41, 
in  which  the  Septuagint  has  preserved  the  correct 
text,  to  be  rendered:  "  O  Yahweh,  God  of  Israeli 
Why  hast  thou  not  answered  thy  servant  this  day? 
If  to  me  or  to  my  son  Jonathan  falls  the  blame,  give 
Urim;  if  to  the  people,  give  Thummim."  To  this 
reading  the  Vulgate  gives  testimony  [cf .  also  S.  R. 
Driver,  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel,  p.  89,  Oxford,  1890].  Granting  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Septuagint  reading,  this  passage 
shows  that  by  the  use  of  these  objects  an  alter- 
native was  presented,  that  the  issuing  of  one  of 
them  indicated  an  affirmative,  of  the  other  a  nega- 
tive; if  neither  came  out,  that  indicated  divine  un- 
willingness  to  answer.  The  context  (verses  36  sqq.) 
implies  the  presence  of  a  priest,  though  the  passage 
does  not  show  that  the  management  was  exclusively 
in  priestly  hands. 

When  it  is  noted  that  in  the  reports  concerning 
the  throwing  of  the  lot  the  matter  is  brought  into 
connection  with  the  priests  and  the  ephod,  it  seems 
at  least  probable  that  in  these  cases  reference  is  to 
the  use  of  Urim  and  Thummim  (cf.  I  Sam.  xxiii. 
6,  9,  XXX.  7  sqq.;  note  that  in  xiv.  18  *'  ephod  " 
is  to  be  read  for  "  ark  ";  Driver,  ut  sup.,  p.  83). 
But  in  what  way  Urim  and  Thummim  were  brought 
into  connection  with  the  Ephod  (q.v.)  absolutely 
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nothing  is  known;   the  eiu'lier  narrators  are 
concerning  these  matters  because  they  could  i 

knowledge  on  the  part  of  thdr 
Connection  ers,  the  later  writers  because  the  i 
with  the    had  been  foi^otten.    It  does  not] 
Ephod.      tate  against  the  foregoing 

that  P  does  not  put  the  Urim 
Thiunmim  in  relation  with  images  and  int 
the  ephod  as  an  article  of  priestly  dress.   The  i 
seem  to  have  been  used  without  the  ephod 
out  priestly  accessory  by  David  (II  Siun.  iL  1,  ?.  ttll 
23)  and  by  Samuel  (I  Sam.  x.  20  sqq.;  cf.  themeyMlJ 
in  I  Sam.  xiv.  41-42;  Josh.  vii.  16);  possibly  Htt^ 
iv.  12  and  Mic.  iii.  11  assume  the  use  of  Urim 
Thummim.    The  answer  seems  sometimes  to  liiii ! 
been  a  simple  affirmative,  as  often  in  the  cases  al^ 
ready  cited;    sometimes  with  additional  direetks 
(Judges  XX.  27;   I  Sam.  xxx.  7  sqq.);   sometimai 
negative  with  further  statement  (11  Sam.  v.  23). 
Where  names  appear  in  the  answer,  the  case  vaaf 
have  been  put  as  an  alternative  (Josh.  vii.  16  aqm 
Judges  i.  1,  XX.  18;  I  Sam.  x.  20  sqq.;  II  Sam.  §. 
1) .    The  latest  mention  appears  in  Ezra  iL  63 »Neh. 
vii.  65,  in  which  the  expectation  is  expressed  d  a 
priestly  possessor  of  the  objects.    In  the  fifth  een- 
tiuy  B.C.  the  management  of  the  objects  was  w 
longer  known,  while  the  synagogue  reckoned  thai 
among  the  five  things  which  the  second  temple  &i 
not  possess,  and  the  Talmud  declares  that  with  tbs 
pre^dlic  prophets  the  use  of  the  Urim  and  Tliimi- 
mim  ceased.    In  P,  therefore,  Urim  and  Thummim 
are  objects  which  are  found  in  a  pocket  attached  to 
the  high-priestly  ephod  or  cloak  and  employed  faj 
the  high  priest  in  obtaining  expressions  of  the  <£- 
vine  will.    The  occasional  references  make  them  tht 
means  of  casting  the  lot  and  getting  answers  in 
affirmative  or  negative  form.   The  ephod,  employed 
in  casting  the  lot,  is  here  not  a  cloak,  but  an  image 
overlaid  with  metal  or  put  on  with  a  cloak.    Often  a 
priest  is  the  assimied  keeper,  but  others  appear  to 
exercise  the  same  f imction  (Saul,  David) ;  and  the 
privilege  of  consulting  the  oracle  was  not  merdy  in 
public  interests,  but  also  in  private  (cf.  Judges 
xviii.  5-6;  I  Sam.  xxii.  10,  xxiii.  11-12,  xxx.  7-^). 
It  appears,  then,  that  either  Ex.  xxviii.  30  is  the 
original  and  only  legitimate  account  of  the  Urim 
and  Thummim — ^in  which  case  the  other  reports 
and  the  practises  named  are  gross  misunderstand- 
ings of  the  real  situation — or  the  very  old  narratives, 

such  as  Judges  xvii.-xviii.  and  I  Sam. 

Develop-    xiv.  23,  etc.,  tell  what  was  a  general 

ment  in     custom  untrammeled  by  written  law. 

Use.    The  In  the  latter  case  the  situation  in  P  is 

Meaning  of  a  step  in  evolution  in  which  the  at- 

the  Names,  tempt  is  made  to  rescue  the  lot  from 

superstitious  or  idolatrous  usage.  Thm 
these  objects  became  representative  of  Israel's  Gkxl 
and  the  handling  of  them  was  restricted  to  the 
high  priest.  But  Ex.  xxviii.  30  is  to  be  regarded 
as  idealistic  in  its  representations.  Investigations 
regarding  the  meaning  of  the  names  have  not  re- 
sulted very  satisfactorily.  When  it  is  supposed  that 
both  words  are  abstract  plurals,  not  much  progress 
is  made.  If  from  I  Sam.  xiv.  41  it  be  gath^^  that 
Urim  means  "  revelation  (of  guilt),"  Thummim 
would  mean  "  revelation  of  innocence."     Other 
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^  suggested  are  "  illumination  and  truth/' 
tziesB  and  righteousness/'  but  they  appear 
IS  mechanical  reproductions  of  the  Hebrew 
ilhnninatiye  renderings. 
Septuagint  in  its  translation  of  the  funda- 
passage  shows  that  the  correct  tradition  of 
ining  was  already  lost,  and  this  impression 
is  strengthened  by  Philo,  Josephus, 
7  of  and  the  Talmud.  Philo  makes  the 
;eta-  breastplate  to  contain  two  virtues, 
L  "  interpretation  and  truth  "  (De  vita 
Mona,  iii.  11).  Josephus  {Ant.,  III., 
while  not  mentioning  Urim  and  Thummim, 
it  through  the  precious  stones  of  the  high- 
Inreastplate  God  revealed  the  coming  of  vie- 
his  hosts;  on  account  of  this  the  Gr^ks  had 
that  breastplate  the  *'  oracle."  Josephus' 
ion,  that  through  the  shining  of  these  stones 
ine  Qfncle  was  given,  reappears  in  various 
1  the  Jewish  traditions,  including  the  con- 
of  the  quadriliteral  name  of  God  or  of  other 
tames  which  inspired  the  priest  in  the  de- 
l  the  message.  New  attempts  to  explain  the 
were  made  by  referring  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
xlviiL  75)  and  .£lian  (Varia  hist,  xiv.  34), 
3Qrt  that  Eg3rptian  priests,  who  acted  as 
employed  an  image  of  truth  cut  in  halves, 
lect  this  image  with  Urim  and  Thmnmim 

very  popular;  and  later  the  image  was 
lat  of  Tme,  goddess  of  justice,  while  later 
>  images  were  thought  of — those  of  Ra  and 
Snobel  would  even  derive  Urim  and  Thum- 
m  the  Eg3rptian,  making  them  to  be  Hebra- 
Ji  words.  But  this  line  of  explanation  is 
rejected.  Buxtorf  and  Spencer  would  make 
» be  a  little  image  which  the  high-priest  held 
ir,  into  which  the  answer  was  supposed  to  be 
ed.  The  usual  Protestant  explanation  is 
3  objects  were  purely  symbolical,  while  the 
epended  for  the  answer  upon  internal  illu- 
Q.  The  connection  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
th  the  lot  led  Michaelis  to  think  of  three 
mes,  one  of  which  signified  '*  yes,"  another 
md  the  third  no  answer  at  all.  This  view 
laioed  the  prevailing  one,  but  with  various 
itions.  It  rests  upon  the  terminology  con- 
rith  the  "  throwing  "  of  the  lot  which  '*  came 
r  "  fell."  But  interpreters  hesitate  as  to 
'  *'Urim  and  Thummim"  designates  the 
1  general,  or  the  means  for  casting  the  lot,  or 
ed  and  a  rough  stone.  One  view  makes  them 
mlished,  partly  rough  dice,  thrown  by  the 
ad  interpreted  by  him  in  accordance  with  a 
[>thers  think  of  two  stones,  one  inscribed 
and  the  other  "  no."  It  may  be  that  the 
interpretation  of  Ezek.  xxi.  21-22  gives 

which  it  appears  that  arrows  were  shaken 
ro  before  the  sacred  image,  as  the  Urim  and 
im  were  shaken  before  the  ephod;  and  it  is 
uded  that  on  one  of  the  lots  thus  thrown 
le  "  Jerusalem  "  was  inscribed  (verse  22). 
staves,  of  different  colors  and  inscribed, 
ribed  as  existing  in  the  Kaaba,  and  as  being 

the  purpose  of  casting  lots  and  influencing 
3.  The  latest  phase  of  interpretation  refers 
>jects  to  a  Babylonian  origin.    The  Urim 


and  Thummim  are  then  in  the  midst  of  the  twelve 
stones  (connected  with  the  sodiac)  in  the  relations 
of  oppodtes,  yes  and  no,  life  and  death,  light  and 
darkness.  They  are  carried  on  the  breast  as  were 
the  Babylonian  tables  of  fate.  But  it  is  unthink- 
able to  derive  a  usage  in  the  time  of  David  and 
Samuel  from  Babylonian  practise,  and  neither 
David  nor  Samuel  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  either 
the  zodiac  or  the  opposites  named.  If  any  con- 
nection with  Babylon  is  to  be  assumed,  the  analogy 
holds  only  so  far  as  the  manner  in  which  the  objects 
were  carried— on  the  breast.  [The  articles  Ephod, 
and  Lots,  Hebbew  Use  of,  should  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  discussion.] 

(E.  KAUTZSCHf.) 
Bxbzjographt:  A.  F.  ffirkpatriok,  in  his  oommentaxy  on 
I  Sam.,  pp.  217-218,  London,  1880;  Dosker,  in  Pre&by- 
terian  and  Reformed  Review,  1892,  pp.  717-736;  Calde- 
meyer,  in  Nette  JahrbHeher  fUr  deuUehe  Theoloffie,  ili  ( 1893 ) . 
107  sqq.;  Wellhausen,  HeiderUwn,  pp.  132  sqq.,  ed.  of 
1897;  T.  W.  Da  vies,  Magie,  Divination,  Denum&logv,  p. 
76,  London,  1898;  R.  Smend,  Lehrbuch  der  alUeatamenl- 
lic?ien  Reli0ioruoe9ehicfUe»  pp.  319.  414,  Fraibuig,  1899; 
P.  Haupt,  in  JBL,  adx  (1900),  68-^9,  70-73;  W.  Musa- 
Amolt,  in  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Lanouagee,  xvi 
(1900),  193  sqq.;  T.  C.  Foote,  in  JBL,  xxi  (1902),  27  sqq.; 
K.  Marti,  Geeehichte  der  ieraelitieehen  Rdigion,  p.  45. 
Strasbuxs,  1903;  B.  Stade.  Biblieche  Tfteologie  dee  A.  T., 
p.  129.  Tabingen,  1905;  G.  WUdeboer,  TSK,  1905,  part 
3,  pp.  195  sqq.;  Bemdnger,  ArchHologie,  pp.  347  sqq.; 
Nowack,  Hebraieche  Arch&olooie,  ii.  93-94,  119-120;  DB, 
iv.  838-841;  SB,  iv.  5235-37;  JE,  xii.  384-385.  The 
commentaries  on  the  passages  cited,  especially  the  ex- 
cursus in  Kalisch's  conmientary  on  Exodus,  London, 
1855;  and  the  literature  under  Ephod. 

URLSPER6ER,  arl'Hsp&r''ger,  JOHAKIT  AUGUST: 
Overman  Lutheran  and  founder  of  the  Deutsche 
Christentumsgesellschaft  (see  CThristentxtmsge- 
SELLSCHATT,  DiE  Dexttsche)  ;  b.  at  Augsburg  Nov. 
25,  1728;  d.  at  Hamburg  Dec.  1,  1806.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Tobingen  (1747-50) 
and  Halle  (1751-54);  traveled  for  a  year,  became 
assistant  to  his  father,  Samuel  Urlsperger  (q.v.),  at 
Augsburg,  and  rose  to  be  first  pastor  there,  retiring 
in  1776  because  of  illness.  In  spite  of  the  pressure 
of  pastoral  duties,  he  devoted  himself  all  his  life 
to  the  demonstration  that  comprehension  of  the 
Trinity  is  the  key  to  the  comprehension  of  the  en- 
tire Christian  religion.  In  the  course  of  his  studies 
and  sermons  he  became  convinced,  in  1767,  that 
Col.  ii.  2-3  contained  the  key  of  all  knowledge,  and 
between  1769  and  1777  he  published  seven  large 
treatises  on  the  being  of  God,  in  which,  without 
any  tendency  to  Sabellianism,  he  sought  to  escape 
the  Athanasian  confusion  of  the  Trinity  of  the  di- 
vine essence  with  the  Trinity  of  revelation.  Though 
his  sole  object  in  setting  forth  his  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  was  to  reestablish  the  old  dogma  and  to 
defend  it  against  frivolous  attacks  of  the  neological 
school,  Urlsperger  was  sharply  criticized,  only  to  be 
completely  vindicated  on  appeal  to  the  University 
of  Tobingen.  In  his  teaching  he  distinguished 
sharply  between  the  Trinity  of  essence  and  the 
Trinity  of  revelation.  Such  concepts  as  procession 
appertain  to  the  latter,  not  to  the  former;  and  in 
like  manner,  although,  absolutely  speaking,  there 
can  be  in  the  triime  nature  of  God  no  first  and  no 
last  person,  nor  any  which  can  be  considered  the 
origin  of  deity,  there  is,  in  the  Trinity  of  revelation, 
a  distinct  subordination  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
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Ghost  to  the  Father.  The  truth  that  the  one  God 
is  triune  in  his  very  essence,  without  necessarily 
being  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  "  the  mys- 
tery of  God/'  The  procession  of  God  from  himself 
in  revelation  is  cons^ed  by  Urlsperger  as  the  tran- 
sit from  the  infinite  to  the  finite,  the  Son  blending 
the  two.  With  the  exaltation  of  Christ  the  pur- 
pose of  the  economic  Trinity  was  fulfilled  and  ceased 
to  be.  The  Son,  subjecting  himself  to  the  Father, 
ceases  to  be  the  Son,  though  remaining,  as  before 
his  procession,  a  divine  person.  And  the  Holy 
Ghost,  also  proceeding  from  the  Father  to  be  wilji 
the  Son,  is  tJie  power  which  effected  the  procession 
of  the  divine  Son  by  birth. 

Feeling  himself  isolated  in  theological  position, 
Urlsperger  sought  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  the 
few  who  entertained  similar  views  with  himself. 
With  this  end  in  view,  and  also  to  organise  a  soci- 
ety for  the  defense  of  Christianity  along  the  lines  of 
the  English  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge and  the  Swedish  De  Fide  et  Christianismo,  he 
undertook,  in  Aug.,  1779,  the  tour  of  sixteen  months 
which  resulted  in  the  foimdation  of  the  Deutsche 
Christentiunsgesellschaft.  Remaining  in  Holland 
for  a  time  on  his  way  home,  Urlsperger  reached 
Augsburg  in  Nov.,  1780,  where  he  received  word  of 
the  foundation  of  the  first  society  at  3asel.  The 
English  branch,  on  the  other  hand,  soon  succumbed, 
and  even  the  Basel  branch,  with  its  affiliations, 
quickly  turned  to  works  of  practical  piety  rather 
than  to  a  theoretical  defense  of  Lutheran  princi- 
ples. Though  such  a  step  was  diametrically  op- 
posed to  his  original  idea,  even  if  closely  akin  to 
the  plans  of  his  early  days  as  a  theological  candi- 
date at  Frankfort,  Urlsperger  accepted  the  changes 
with  faith  and  hope,  never  losing  confidence  in  Uie 
success  of  the  society.  (H.  Anbtein.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Gradmaon.  Daa  geiUhrie  Schwaben,  pp.  694- 
704.  NurembeiK.  1802;  J.  G.  Meusel,  Daa  gdehrte  Teutack- 
land,  X.  769-761.  Lem«o.  1803;   ADB,  tttit.  366-^1. 

URLSPERGER,  SAMUEL:  German  Lutheran; 
father  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Kirchheim-unter- 
Teck  (22  m.  e.  of  Tubingen)  Aug.  31,  1685;  d.  at 
Augsburg  Apr.  19,  1772.  He  was  educated  at  Tu- 
bingen, and  after  traveling  extensively  and  holding 
several  other  pastoral  positions,  he  became  court 
chaplain  and  consistorial  coimcilor  at  Stuttgart  in 
1714.  In  this  capacity,  though  lacking  the  strength 
of  character  to  protest  openly  against  the  moral 
conditions  prevailing  at  court,  he  was  active  in  be- 
half of  the  new  missions  in  Malabar.  In  Nov.,  1717, 
he  was  converted  to  Pietism  by  Francke  and  in- 
cited to  rebuke  the  duke,  who  pumshed  him  by  se- 
curing his  suspension  till  1720;  in  1723  he  became 
senior  pastor  of  St.  Ann's  in  Augsburg.  For  forty- 
two  years  Urlsperger  retained  his  post,  forming  de- 
votional societies  within  bis  chiu*ch  and  taking  an 
active  part  in  philanthropic  work.  The  influence 
of  Urlsperger  was  destined  to  spread  beyond  Augs- 
burg. In  1731  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg  expelled 
all  Protestants  from  his  domain  (see  Salzburg, 
Evangelicals  of),  and  when  the  emigrants  began 
to  pass  through  Augsburg,  Urlsperger  aided  them 
with  money  as  well  as  by  the  influence  of  his  ser- 
mons and  pamphlets,  and  also  appealed  for  finan- 
cial assistance  for  them  to  England,  and  large  sums 


of  money  passed  through  his  hands.   Hehadi 

in  many  German  cities  to  saperviae  and  prcmdaj 

the  needs  of  the  emigrants,  and  brought  hk  b 

enoe  to  bear  at  the  courts  of  Stuttgart, 

and  Mecklenburg,  and  especially  of  Wem^gerodei 

Copenhagen.    Wa  duties  were  further 

when   he   was   appointed   confidential  agest 

Oglethorpe's  projected  colonisation  of  the 

refugees  in  Pennsylvania.    Urlsperger  inrovidedl 

the  minutest  detaUs  of  the  transportation,  audi 

special  attention  to  securing  proper  religioiii 

struction  for  the  emigrants.   Thus,  under  Us 

vision,  Ebeneaer,  as  he  named  the  colony, 

center  of  Protestant  faith  and  German  industiy,  mi 

developed  into  an  important  factor  in  the 

life  of  the  new  world.    On  the  other  hand,  he 

in  sharp  conflict  with  Count  Zinxendorf  (q.Tjy 

deeming  the  antichurchly  Pietism  of  Hernia 

dangerous  foe.    Urisperger's  declining  years  wm 

che^^  by  the  deep  affection  in  which  he  was  hM 

and  by  the  devotion  of  his  son,  Johann  August  IM» 

sperger  (q.v.).    In  1764  he  retired  from  active  Wt 

He  was  the  author  of  several  hymns,  and  of  Awh 

fahrUche  NachrictUen  von  den  SalUbtargisdien  Bwi^ 

granten  die  etch  in  Amerika  niedergdautn  kabm 

(3  parts,  Halle,   1738-^62)  and  its  oontiniiatifli^ 

AmerikemMthee  Ackenoerk  Oattea  (1766). 

(Bernhabd  Koce.) 

Bebuoorapht:  A.  Stain,  Sammd  UrUpmxfv,  HaDab  IM; 
J.  A  Urispexger*  WohlverdienUa  BkremgedOckima  dm  . .. 
Samtid  UrUperger,  Aucdnuf,  1873;  J.G.MeoMl,  Dmgt' 
UhrU  TmOtehland,  xiv.  213-215.  Lemco,  1815;  E.  K 
Kboh,  GeachiehiedeaKvchenliedB,  iL  166-173, 6  vob.,  8MI- 
gart,  1866-72;  L.  Renner,  LebmubOdmr  anu  dm'  Fitlidm 
Beit,  pp.  332  0qq.,  Biemen,  1886;  ADB,  s.v. 

URSA'CIUS:  Bishop  of  Singidunum  (B^grade). 
The  date  and  place  of  his  birth  and  death  are  un- 
known. His  significance  comes  from  the  fact  tbal 
with  Valens,  bi^op  of  Mursa,  he  was  a  leader  of  ths 
anti-Athanasian  party  in  the  fourth  oentuzy.  Botii 
Ursacius  and  Valens,  in  all  probability,  Imlnbed 
their  Arian  views  from  Arius  himself ;  they  cherished 
especial  animosity  against  Athsuiaaius,  against 
whom  they  brou^t  false  and  reckless  charges  of 
theft,  sacrilege,  and  murder.  When  it  was  conve- 
nient, they  altered  their  declared  opinions,  at  one 
time  to  the  extent  of  professing  orthodoxy;  but  for 
the  most  part  they  led  the  homoian  party.  They 
yet  managed  to  retain  the  favor  of  the  Elmperor 
Constantius.    See  Abianibic 

Bibuoorapht:  Hefele,  ConeQimiQmdiiAte,  voL  L,  Bag. 
tranaL,  vol.  ii.,  and  Fr.  tranal..  vol.  L,  ooosult  Index  in  aaeh 
caae  under  "  Unachis"  and  *'Valena":  DCB,  !▼.  1067; 
and  the  literature  under  Akianthm,  eapedaUy  QwaAlm. 

URSINUS,  Or-stn'us:  Antipope  to  Damasus  (q.v.). 
On  the  death  of  Liberius  (Sept.  24,  366),  two  of  his 
deacons,  Ursinus  and  Damasus,  were  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him,  the  former  apparently  being  enthroned 
Sept.  24  and  the  latter  Oct.  1,  366.  Ursinus  seised 
the  Basilica  Julii  across  the  Tiber,  and  the  efforts 
of  Damasus  to  dislodge  him  led  to  such  tumults  that 
the  prefects  interfered  and  exiled  Ursinus  with  two 
of  his  deacons.  Seven  presbyters  of  his  party,  how- 
ever, continued  to  hold  services  in  the  Basilica  li- 
berii,  whereupon  there  was  a  second  scene  of  blood- 
shed on  Oct.  26.  The  faction  of  Ursinus  now  begged 
the  emperor  to  convene  a  ^ynod  to  dedde  the  mat- 
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r,  and  when  Valentinian  deemed  peace  restored, 
jMnnitted  Uraiiius  to  return  to  Rome  (Sept.  15, 
On  Nov.  16,  however,  the  turbulent  dtim- 
made  it  neoesBary  to  banish  Ursinus  again  with 
ckfgy,  whereupon  his  adherents  wors^ped  in 
loemeteries  without  priests.  On  Jan.  12, 368,  the 
pennitted  the  clergy  of  Ursinus  to  reside 
outside  of  Rome,  but  a  few  months  later 
obliged  to  forbid  them  to  approach  within 
miles  of  the  city.  Every  effort  was  made, 
r,  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  severity.  In  378 
BoDQum  synod  thanked  the  emperor  for  recogni- 
:  the  authority  of  Damasus,  but  at  the  same  time 
apprehension  of  the  clergy  of  Ursinus, 
rly  of  a  converted  but  relapsed  Jew  named 
In  his  reply  the  emperor  declared  that 
TMnuB  had  long  be^  confined  in  Cologne  and  that 
Hi  entreaties  for  release  had  been  ignored,  while 
•I  disturbers  of  the  peace  were  forbidden  to  assem- 
ble within  a  hundred  miles  of  Rome.  Nevertheless, 
ie  381  the  Synod  of  Aquileia  again  complained  of 
Uninus,  and  even  after  the  death  of  Damasus  in 
Dee.,  384,  the  banished  antipope  was  still  an  ob- 
jeet  of  api»-ehension.  The  two  rivals,  Damasus  and 
IMnus,  seem  to  have  been  equally  orthodox,  the 
esuse  of  the  schism  probably  bdng  ambition  and  its 
attendant  passions.    Ursinus  died  after  385. 

Geonadius  has  the  following:  **  Ursinus  the  monk 
wrote  against  those  who  say  that  heretics  should 
be  rebaptised.  ...  He  considers  that  after  the 
ample  confession  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of  Christ, 
the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  Ckitholic  priest  is 
■uffident  for  salvation  "  (De  vir.  iU,,  xxvii.,  Eng. 
transL  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  iii.  391).  This  Ursinus  is 
doubtless  the  antipope,  and  the  polemic  mentioned 
by  Gennadius  is  probably  the  peeudo-C3rprianic 
De  rebapUtmaie,  which  modem  scholarship  places 
m  the  third  century.  Whatever  the  authorship  of 
the  work  in  question,  it  is  known  that  during  the 
time  of  Ursinus  a  certain  deacon  named  Hilarius 
demanded  the  rebaptism  of  all  who  had  been  bap- 
tued  by  Arians,  and  it  is  probable  that  Gennadius 
was  ri^tly  informed  when  he  stated  that  Ursinus 
polemized  against  such  tenets. 

(G.   A.   JULICHER.) 

BauoaatAmr:  Bendflt  the  literature  under  DAiiABue  I. 
(q.T.),  eonmilt:  Liber  pontifieaKs,  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  i.  212 
■qq.,  Puv,  1886,  and  Mommeea.  MOH,  Oett.  pont,  Rom., 
i  (1896).  37;  CoUecUo  AveOana,  1-13,  ed.  QOnther  in  C8BL, 
XXXV.  1;  Rufinus.  Hiat.  €cd.,  zL  1;  Ammlanue  Marcel- 
Imne,  "Soman  Hkt."  XXVII.,  iiL  11-13,  ix.  0,  Eng. 
txanal.  by  C.  D.  Yonce,  pp.  441,  457,  London,  1887;  DCB, 
IT.  106»-70. 

UKSmUS,    ZACHARIAS:     German   Reformed; 
b.  at  Breslau  July  18,  1534;    d.  at  Neustadt-on- 
Hardt  (21  m.  s.s.w.  of  Worms)  Mar.  6,  1583.    He 
reeeiyed  his  first  training  in  the  Elisabethschule  at 
Breslau,  and  was  matriculated  at  Wit- 
Ednca-    tenberg  Apr.  30,  1550,  where  a  muni- 
tion and    dpal  idlowance  and  some  support  by 
Early       well-to-do  patrons,  including  Johann 
Career.     Krafift  (q.  v.) ,  afforded  him  his  means  of 
subsistence.    He    studied   here   until 
1557,  and  became  closely  associated  with  Melanch- 
thon,  the  vindictive  attacks  to  which  the  latter  was 
exposed  filling  him  with  aversion  for  the  quarrelsome 
di^KMition  ci  many  theologians.    This  antipathy 


was  increased  when,  in  Sept.,  1557,  just  as  he  was 
beginning  an  extensive  academic  journey,  he  wit- 
nessed the  shameful  contentions  between  the  Prot- 
estants present  at  the  ittgious  conference  in  Worms. 
From  Worms  Ursinus  went,  by  way  of  Strasburg, 
Basel,  and  Lausanne,  to  Geneva,  where  Calvin  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  and  he  then  remained  for  some 
time  in  Paris  to  study  Hebrew  under  Jean  Mercier. 
On  his  return  Ursinus  visited  Zurich,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Wittenberg,  where,  in  Sept.,  1558, 
he  received  a  call  from  the  Breslau  Council  to  teach 
in  the  EUsabethschule.  Here  he  gave  open  expres- 
sion to  his  theological  convictions,  which  ranged 
him,  as  he  had  discerned  on  his  journey,  on  Calvin's 
side  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper; 
and  being  attacked  as  a  "  sacramentarian,"  he  niade 
a  clear  exposition  of  his  tenets  in  his  Theses  com- 
plectefUes  .  .  .  summam  vera  doctrincB  de  sacramen- 
Hs  (Breslau,  1559).  The  work  was  prohibited  in 
Breslau,  and  Ursinus  was  dismissed.  Provided 
with  traveling  expenses  by  Krafft,  he  started  for 
Zurich  toward  the  end  of  June,  1560,  by  way  of 
Wittenberg,  Heidelberg,  and  Basel,  reaching  his 
destination  Oct.  3. 

Li  the  following  year,  when  Elector  Friedrich 
in.,  the  Pious  (q.v.),  was  seeking  to  obtain  a  capable 
Reformed  theologian  for  the  directorship  of  the 
Heidelberg  Collegium  Sapientice,  which  had  been 
transformed  into  a  sort  of  theological  seminary, 
Peter  Martyr  Vermigli  (q.v.)  recommended  Ursinus, 
who,  after  considerable  wavering,  accepted  the  call, 
taking  office  Oct.  13,  1561.  Here,  besides  the  guid- 
ance of  the  institution,  he  had  to  supply  the  chair  of 
dogmatics  from  Aug.,  1562,  to  1568;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this  he  was  obliged,  beginning  with  1563, 
to  deliver  a  catechetical  sermon  every  Sunday  and 
to  collaborate  in  preparing  the  new  Palatine  liturgy. 
His  part  in  the  drafting  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
and  his  preliminary  works  for  this  purpose  (the 
Summa  theohgicB  and  the  Catechismus  minor)  have 
already  been  indicated  in  HEiDELBERa  Catechism, 
S  2.  It  was  Ursinus  who  had  to  conduct  the  philo- 
sophic vindication  of  the  Catechism 
At  against  the  vehement  attacks  of  Lu- 
Heidelberg.  theran  theologians,  this  constraining 
him,  much  against  his  inclination,  to 
engage  in  ever  new  theological  feuds.  It  was  Ur- 
sinus, in  like  manner,  who  was  obliged  to  undertake 
the  advocacy  of  the  Palatinate  party  in  connection 
with  the  embittered  literary  disputes  at  the  Maul- 
bronn  colloquy  (see  Maulbronn).  In  1566,  he 
Bought  to  coniute,  in  his  AngsburgerKor^ession  .  .  . 
mit  ihren  eigenen  Worten  in  FragstUck  gestdU^  and  in 
his  Articvlj  in  denen  die  evangdischen  Kirchen  im 
Handel  des  Abendmahls  einig  oder  spdnig  sind,  the 
assertion  that  the  Palatines  had  fallen  away  from 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  were,  therefore,  to 
be  excluded  from  the  religious  treaty  of  peace.  It 
was  with  reluctance  that  Ursinus  had  become  a  con- 
testant in  this  dispute,  and  he  longed  for  the  time 
when  he  could  retire  from  the  arena.  His  official 
position  alone  claimed  his  powers  beyond  rightful 
boimds,  and,  owing  to  the  frequent  lack  of  an  assist- 
ant, he  was  often  compelled  to  take  sole  charge  of 
the  seventy  pupils.  In  Feb.,  1568,  he  was  relieved 
of  his  dogmatic  lectures  by  the  call  of  Zanchi  (q.v.), 
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but  the  overpressure  still  continued,  the  result  being 
impaired  health  and  increasing  melancholy.  In 
Aug.,  1571,  he  was  called  to  a  theological  professor- 
ship at  Lausanne,  but  could  not  accept  because  the 
elector  would  not  release  him.  Before  long  there 
arose  new  heated  contentions  within  the  Palatinate 
church  itself,  and  Ursinus,  who  took  a  very  pessimis- 
tic view  of  the  prevalent  ecclesiastical  and  moral 
conditions  in  the  Palatinate,  deemed  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  church  discipline  should  be  intro- 
duced there  after  the  pattern  of  the  one  ruling  in  Cal- 
vinistic  churches  abroad.  He  boldly  promulgated 
this  conviction  in  his  Monita  Ursini,  which  he 
submitted  to  the  elector  May  26,  1568,  but  while 
Olevianus  (q.v.)  and  Zanchi  concurred  with  him, 
other  influential  men,  especially  Thomas  Erastus 
(q.v.),  spoke  decidedly  against  the  project.  Within 
a  short  time  Ursinus  withdrew  from  the  strife, 
hopeless  of  practical  results  from  the  inauguration 
of  the  church  discipline  under  Palatinate  condi- 
tions. Prompted,  however,  by  the  attitude  of  Pas- 
tor Adam  Neuser  of  Heidelberg,  and  of  Inspector 
Johann  Silvanus  of  Ladenburg,  who  belonged  to  the 
most  zealous  opponents  of  the  church  discipline,  and 
who  not  only  combated  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
but  also  sought  alliance  with  the  sultan  of  Turkey, 
Elector  Friedrich  nevertheless  procured  the  intro- 
duction of  the  discipline,  on  July  13,  1570,  and  of 
the  presbyteries.  The  report  of  the  Heidelberg  the- 
ologians, leading  to  the  execution  of  Neuser  Dec. 
23,  1572,  bears  the  signature  of  Ursinus,  as  well; 
and  when,  in  1573,  Jakob  Andre&  (q.v.)  rejected 
the  Heidelberg  theologians  on  the  groimd  that  their 
teaching  led  to  Islam,  they  defended  themselves  in 
their  Bekanntntisa  .  .  .  von  dem  einigen  GoU  in 
dreyen  Personen,  of  which,  no  doubt,  Ursinus  was 
one  of  the  chief  authors. 

After  the  death  of  Friedrich  III.,  Ursinus  had  to 
leave  Heidelberg.    On  Oct.  3,  1577,  the  Collegium 
SapienticB  was  dissolved,  since  none  of  the  sixty- 
three  pupils  would  accept  the  Lutheran  Smaller 
Catechism;  and  a  week  later  Ursinus  was  dismissed. 
He  found  a  new  sphere  of  labor,  however,  at  Neu- 
stadt-on-Hardt,    together    with    Daniel    Toussain 
(q.v.),  Zanchi,  and  others,  in  the  Collegium  Casimi- 
rianumj  a  school  founded  by  Palsgrave 
The       Johann    Casimir,   Friedrich's  yoimger 
Closing     son.    He  began  his  functions  on  May 
Years.      23,  1578,  with  lectures  on  Isaiah,  and 
here,  in  1581,  he  wrote  his  last  fairly 
considerable  work,  De  Libro  Concordice  Admonitio 
Christiana^  which  he  later  revised  and  expanded  in 
German,  the  work  being  intended  to  vindicate  the 
Reformed  doctrinal  concept  at  the  signing  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord  (q.v.).    The  bodily  powers  of 
Ursinus  were  already  well-nigh  completely  broken 
when  he  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Neustadt,  and 
at  the  close  of  1582  his  sufferings  reached  an  acute 
stage,  which  soon  terminated  his  life.        J.  Net. 
Bibuoorapht:    M.   Adam,  VUcb  Oermanorum  theolooorum^ 
pp.  529-542.  Heidelberg,  1620;   K.  SudhofF.  K.  Olevianua 
tmd  Z.  Ursinus,  Elberfeld,  1857;    J.  F.  A.  Gillet,  Crato 
von  Crafftheim  und  seine  Freunde,  2  vols.,  Frankiort,  1860; 
M.  Gdbel,  Geschichle  dea  chrisUichen  Lebens  in  der  rheiniach- 
wettphdliacken  .  .  .  Kirchet  i.  393  sqq.,  Goblenc,  1862. 

URSULA  AND  THE  ELEVEW  THOUSAND  VIR- 
GINS:   The  center  of  a  noteworthy  medieval  cycle 


of  legend  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
developed  form  of  the  legend  St.  Ursula  ^ru 
daughter  of  Deonotus  or  Diognetus,  a 
king  in  Britain,  and  received  her  name  as  the  a-1 
tagonist  ef  the  bear,  i.e.,  the  devil  (cf.  I  Sam.  ztil 
34) .  Wooed  by  a  heathen  prince,  ^  consented  li] 
marriage  on  condition  that  he  become  a 
and  tluit  he  allow  her  three  years  for  pUgrimigt  j 
with  her  ten  maidens.  In  eleven  triremes, 
with  a  thousand  virgins,  she  went  to  the  haiiMr  if 
Tila  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  then  up  the  Rhine  to 
Basel,  where  she  left  the  fleet  and  completed  tin 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  by  land.  Returning  by  the 
same  route,  Ursula  and  her  virgins  reached  CoIq0M^ 
where  they  were  all  massacred  by  Hima  under  tUr 
King  EzzeL  Ursula  refused  to  become  the  wife  of 
Eszel,  and  was  killed  with  an  arrow  which  beeaae 
her  constant  attribute  in  Christian  art.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  massacre,  the  Huns  were  routed  hf 
a  celestial  host  of  11,000,  and  then  the  citiieDS  of 
Cologne  buried  the  slain  viigins  on  the  bank  of  the 
Rhine. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  legend  of  Ursola  and 
the  11,000  virgins  is  contained  in  the  martyrokig^ 
of  Wandalbert  of  PrOm,  written  at  Cologne  abcot 
848  (ed.  E.  DOmmler,  in  MGH,  Poet.  LaL  avi  Cm^ 
ii.  (1884),  569  sqq.    The  legend  is,  therefore,  not 
older  than  the  ninth  century.    The  traditioii  tnbi 
its  rise  from  the  late  fourth-  or  early  fifth-centmy 
inscription  of  Clematius  (ed.  F.  X.  Kntus,  Dtechruf- 
lichen  Insckriften  der  Rheinlande,  No.  294,  2  vok, 
Freiburg,  1890-04).    According  to  this,  CIematiai» 
a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  received  a  series  of  vuionf 
in  which  heavenly  virgins  admonished  him  in  re> 
gard  to  their  msurtyrdom,  of  which  he  had  been 
ignorant.    Clematius  then  restored  the  ruined  bnoil- 
ica  on  his  estates  that  commemorated  these  mar- 
tyred virgins,  warning  the  citixena  of  Cologne  that 
no  bodies  except  those  of  the  virgins  who  there  had 
suffered  martyrdom  were  to  be  buried  in  the  basQ- 
ica.    This  belief  in  the  martyrdom  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  unnamed  maiden  martyrs,  who  had  suf- 
fered at  an  unknown  time  and  in  unknown  fashion, 
forms   the   kernel   of   the  legend  of  St.  Ursula. 
Thus,   as  in  the  additions  to  the  martyrologies  of 
Bede  (ASB,  Mar.,   ii.  25)  and  Ado  {MPL,  exxiiL 
431),  arose  the  nimiber  of  11,000,  probably  from 
a  combination  of  the  "  thousands  "  with  the  deven 
names.    [Ursula  et  XI  M    ("Ursula  and  deven 
M[artyrs]")  was  read  "Ursula  and  eleven  thou- 
sand (M  being  mistaken  for  miUia,  thousands").] 
The  accoimt   of  the  virgin  martyrs   of  Cologne 
was    blended    in    the    tenth    century  with  the 
Cyrmo-Breton  legend  of  the  migration  of  women 
from  Britain  to  Armorica  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Maximus,  as  narrated  by  Geo£Fr^  of  Mon- 
mouth (Historia  regum  BritannitB,  v.  15-16),  thus 
giving  the  voyage  of  the  virgins  and  their  massacre. 
In  the  twelftii  centiuy  the  legend  became  history, 
being  found  in  a  number  of  chronicles.     The  two 
completely  developed  recensions  of  the  legend  are 
the  Historia  sanctcB  UrsulcB  et  sociarum  ejtu  (Anor 
lecta  BoUandiana^  iii.  7  sqq.)  and  the  Paaeio  eandm 
Ursulas  et  sanctorum  undecim  miUium   virgimm 
(ASB,  Oct.,  ix.  157  sqq.).    The  day  of  St.  Ursula 
and  her  virgins  is  Oct.  21.  (A.  Haugk.) 
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BnuoGBArHT:   The  Posmo  and  various  other  earty  fonns 

of  the  leaeodi,  with  oommentafy,  ed.  V.  de  Buck,  are  in 

ASB,  Oct.,  ix.  75-246,  and  this  material  was  issued  sep- 

mately  as  Dt  S.  Umda  et  undecim  miilibtu  tociarumf  Brus- 

mIb,  1858  (replies  to  Sohade,  below);  other  materials  were 

•d.  by  J.  Klinkenbeis*  in  Jahrbitcher  dea  Vereina  von  Alter- 

hmufreundtn  in  WuinlantUt  Ixxxviii.  79-95.  Ixxzix.  105- 

1S4,  »»^"'    130-179,  Bonn,  1890-92.     Consult  further:  L. 

Bcisdiert,  Leben$geaehiehte  und  M&rtyrertod  der  heQioen  Ur- 

svio,  Ookicne.  1837;    O.  S<diade,  Die  Sage  von  der  heiligen 

Uvnda,  Hanover,  1854  (began  the  modem  critical  inves- 

«%^^i«»*  of  the  legend);    P.  Heber,  Die  vorkarolinoiachen 

ekriMUdken   Glaubentboten   am   Rhein,    Frankfort,    1858; 

B.  M.  J.  Heinen,  Le^en,  FahH,  und  M&rtyrtod  der  heiligen 

Urwula,  (Cologne,  1858;   J.  H.  Keseel,  St,  Ureula  und  ihre 

GmdUckafU  ib.  1863  (also  replies  to  Schade) ;  J.  B.  Dutnm, 

U  Lkgemde  de  S.  Ureula,  Paris,  1866;  Legend  of  St.  Ursula 

mHdhtrCompanione,  London,  1869;  G.  Beetem6,  S.  Ureula 

el  sss  onge  miUe  vierge»t  Brussels,  1870;  G.  Floss,  Annalen 

dm  kittUni^chen  Vereine  fikr  den  Niederrhein^  xxvi.  177~ 

196,  Gofegne,  1874;  Rettberg.  KD,  L  111-123;  Friedrioh, 

KD,  1 141-166;  DNB,  Iviii.  53-55. 

XJBSULniES,  thr^siu-lainB:  A  Roman  Catholic 
foDDale  order  for  the  instruction  and  education  of 
prisy  eetablished  at  Brescia  in  Italy  in  1535  in  honor 
cf  St.  Ursula  (q.v.)  by  Angela  Merici  (q.v.).  Her 
lofe  is  tertiary  in  type,  and  provides  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  the  instruction  of  the  young,  as  well 
m  for  personal  development  and  sanctification. 
The  members  of  the  new  order  resided  with  parents 
or  kinsfolk,  the  discipline  regarding  fasts  and  medi- 
tetions  was  not  strict,  nor  was  the  vow  of  celibacy 
nqimred,  though  the  three  monastic  vows  were  reo- 
oumended.  A  "  mother  "  was  to  be  chosen  for  life, 
cq^  "  matrons  "  were  to  preside  over  the  eight  dis- 
triets  of  Brescia,  eight  teachers  were  to  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  matrons,  and  eight  supervisors  to  the 
toadiezs.  In  Uie  course  of  time  the  Ursulines  became 
a  fonnal  order  living  according  to  the  rule  of  St. 
Aqgustine,  the  first  step  in  this  direction  being  the 
boJl  of  confirmation  of  Paul  III.  (June  9,  1544). 
Hie  spread  of  the  Ursulines  in  Italy  was  due  espe- 
daDy  to  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Borromeo,  who, 
m  1581,  secured  a  reconfirmation  of  the  order  from 
Gregory  XIII.  In  1574  the  Ursulines  entered  south- 
on  France,  beginning  monastic  life  in  1594.  Thence 
in  1606  they  extended  to  the  Parisian  suburb  of  St. 
Jacques,  where  a  second  large  nimnery  was  built 
for  than  in  1611,  the  nile  of  which,  drawn  by  Jesu- 
its, served  as  the  model  for  all  regular  Ursulines. 
It  required  a  f oiuth  vow  of  instruction  of  yoimg 
girk  The  habit  was  black  with  a  leathern  girdle, 
a  black  veil  lined  with  white  linen  and  a  long  veil  of 
thin  black  material,  and,  in  church,  a  black  sleeve- 
kas  mantle;  and  the  discipline  was  mild.  The  order 
spread  to  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Hungary.  In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiy  convents  were  foimded  at  Pereira  in  Portugal 
and  Cork  in  Ireland,  and  in  1670  there  was  a  Greek 
eooTent  at  Naxos.  Meanwhile  the  order  had  en- 
tered Americar-Quebec  (1639),  New  Orleans  (1727), 
and  Brazil  (1751).  At  the  time  of  their  greatest  ex- 
pansion, early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Ursu- 
fioes  had  20  independent  congregations  with  350 
nunneries  and  between  15,000  and  20,000  nuns. 
Hwe  were  also  tertiary  Ursulines  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland  without  solemn  vows,  but  still  more  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  than  the  regulars. 

The  Revolution  destroyed  all  the  Ursuline  con- 
fents  in  France,  though  in  1806  Napoleon  restored 


them  as  an  educational  society.  A  new  series  of 
congregations  soon  arose,  among  them  the  Soeurs  de 
St.  Roche,  with  their  mother-house  at  Felletin,  and 
the  Ursulines  of  Jesus  with  400  sisters  and  over 
fifty  daughter-houses.  The  Bavarian  convents 
were  secularized,  though  those  at  Landshut,  Straub- 
ing,  and  Wiirzburg  were  revived.  In  Prussia  the 
most  of  the  nunneries  were  destroyed  by  the  Seven- 
Years'  War,  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  by  seculariza- 
tion. Dining  the  Kulturkampf  the  Ursulines  were 
driven  from  Prussia,  but  were  readmitted  in  1887. 
There  are  now  36  Ursuline  convents  in  Germany 
and  28  in  Austro-Hungary,  where  they  are  the 
strongest  female  congregation.  The  134  Ursuline 
convents  in  France  were  suppressed  by  the  Associ- 
ations Law  of  1904.  The  order  has  two  nunneries 
in  Switzerland,  24  in  Belgiiun,  15  in  Holland,  8  in 
Great  Britain,  2  in  Spain,  3  in  Portugal,  and  17  in 
Italy,  24  in  North  America,  5  in  South  America,  3 
in  Asia  and  Java,  2  in  Africa,  and  one  in  Australia. 
The  total  niunber  of  sisters  is  about  4,500. 

(G.  GrOtzmacher.) 

BzBUoaBAPHT:  Besides  the  literature  under  MsRidtANGBLA, 
consult:  (Paula  de  Pomereu),  Chroniiquea  de  Vordre  dee 
Ureulinea,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1673  sqq.;  Journal  dee  Uluetree 
reiigieueee  de  Vordre  de  St.  Ureule,  5  vols.,  ib.  1684;  M. 
Hamel,  VAnnSe  epiritu/dle  hietorique  .  .  .  dee  .  .  .  Ur- 
eulinee,  ib.  1689,  ed.  Qennont-Farrand,  1891;  C.  St.  Foix, 
Annalee  de  Vordre  de  S.  Ureule,  ed.  Clermont-Feirand,  5 
vols.,  ib.  1858;  idem.  Vie  dee  premiiree  Ureulinee  de 
Prance,  ed.  the  same,  2  vols.,  ib.  1856;  Die  ereten  Schwee- 
tem  der  Ureulinerinnen,  Paderbom,  1897;  Handbuch  der 
Kloeterfirauen  aue  der  OeeeUechaft  der  heiligen  Ureula,  2d 
ed.,  Breslau,  1904;  Helyot,  Ordree  monaeHquee,  iv.  150 
sqq.;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Kongregationen,  ii.  273-287. 

URUGUAY:  South  American  republic;  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Brazil,  on  the  east  by  Brazil  and 
the  Atlantic,  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  on  the  west  by  the  Argentine  Re- 
public; area,  including  the  islands,  72,151  square 
miles;  population  in  1907  estimated  at  950,000. 
As  a  result  of  the  war  of  independence  between  what 
is  now  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Spain,  what  is 
now  Uruguay,  then  known  as  the  Banda  Oriental, 
came  into  possession  of  Brazil;  during  1825-28  the 
inhabitants  fought  for  independence,  which  they 
finally  won  and  the  republic  was  organized  in  1830. 
Ethnically  the  people  are  mestizos,  Indians,  and 
settlers  from  Europe,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine 
Republic.  The  population  is  almost  entirely  Ro- 
man Catholic,  which  is  the  state  religion,  though 
there  is  toleration  for  other  faiths.  The  country 
forms  a  Roman  Catholic  diocese,  erected  July  15, 
1878,  with  Montevideo,  the  capital,  as  see  city;  it 
has  as  suffragan  bishoprics  Melo  and  Salto,  and 
there  are  40  parishes  with  18  subordinate  parishes, 
served  by  130  priests.  The  Protestants  number 
about  5,500.  Among  these  are  Swiss  Grermans,  who 
have  two  organized  churches,  one  in  Montevideo 
and  the  other  in  Nueva  Helvetia,  each  of  the  com- 
munities having  a  school,  and  combining  in  the 
Evangelical  La  Plata  Synod  under  the  Berlin  Su- 
perior Church  Coimcil.  The  Anglican  church  has 
about  1,800  adherents.  The  Methodists  are  also  in 
the  country,  being  derived  from  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  church  of  the  Waldensian  settlers,  using 
the  French  language.  Education  is  well  cared  for, 
being  free  and  compulsory,  with  nearly  900  schools, 
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and  there  is  a  university  at  the  capital,  with  facul- 
ties in  law,  medicine,  and  mathematics. 

(WiLHELM  GOrzt) 


BxBUOomAPHT:  F.  Bausa,  Hiilona  de  la 
paAola  en  d  UruQuay,  Montevideo,  1880;  R.  P.  Lombft,  La 
Repvbliea  OrienkU  del  Urygtuty^  Montevideo,  1884;  £.  J. 
M.  aemena.  La  PUUa  CoufUrif,  Philadelphia,  1886; 
H.  Rumbold,  The  Great  Silver  River,  London,  1888;  F. 
Vincent,  Round  and  About  South  Awieriea,  New  Yoric, 
1890;  Urvguay:  it»  Oeogrttphy,  Hietory,  Induatriee,  liver- 
pool,  1897;  A.  H.  Keane,  in  Stanford's  Compendium  of 
Oeography  and  Travel,  London,  1901;  T.  C.  Dawaon,  The 
South  American  Repvbliee,  New  York,  1903;  P.  F.  Martin, 
Through  Five  Republic*,  London.  1906. 

USHER,  ROLAND  GREENE:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal layman  and  historian;  b.  at  Lytm,  Mass., 
May  3,  1880.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
Grafton  Highnschool  and  at  Harvard  University 
(B.A.,  1901;  M.A.,  1902;  Ph.D.,  1905);  was  Rogers 
Fellow  from  Harvard,  1902-04,  studying  in  Europe; 
assistant  in  history  at  Harvard,  1904-07;  instruc- 
tor in  history  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
1907-10,  and  assistant  professor  there  after  1910. 
Ecclesiastically  he  places  himself  with  the  Broad- 
church  party  of  his  denomination.  He  has  issued 
The  Presbyterian  Movement  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  {16Sf^-89),  Edited  with  Introductions  and 
Notes  for  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  3d  series,  voL 
viii.  (Camden,  1905);  and  The  Reconstruction  of  the 
English  Church  (2  vols.,  New  York  and  London, 
1910). 

USSHERy  JAMES:  Archbishop  of  Armagh;  b. 
in  Dublin  Jan.  4,  1581;  d.  at  Rdgate  (22  m.  s.  of 
London),  Surrey,  Mar.  21,  1656.  His  father  was 
clerk  of  the  Ldsh  court  of  chancery;  his  uncle, 
Henry  Ussher  (archbishop  of  Armagh  1595-1613), 
and  his  maternal  grandfather,  James  Stanyhurst, 
were  founders  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  their 
young  relative  became  one  of  its  earliest  scholars 
(1594).  His  father  wished  him  to  be  a  lawyer,  but 
the  son  preferred  divinity,  and  was  free  to  follow  his 
inclination  after  the  father's  death  in  1598.  He  was 
graduated  B.A.  probably  in  July,  1597,  became 

fellow  1599,  M.A.  Feb.,  1601,  and  the 

Career     same  year  was  made  catechist  and  first 

Previous  to  proctor  of  his  college,  and  preacher  at 

Being      Christ  Church,  and  was  ordained  dea- 

Archbishop.  con  and  priest  in  December.    In  1605 

he  became  chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  and  rector  of  Finglas,  County  Dublin, 
and  was  graduated  B.D.  and  appointed  professor  of 
divinity  in  1607.  From  c.  1611  to  1620,  when  he 
exchanged  it  for  Trim,  he  also  held  the  rectory  of 
Assey,  Coimty  Meath.  He  proceeded  D.D.  in  1614 
(incorporated  D.D.  at  Oxford,  1626),  and  was 
chosen  vice-chancellor  of  Trinity  College  in  1615 
and  again  in  1617,  and  vice-provost  in  1616.  He 
visited  England  to  buy  books  for  the  college  library 
in  1602,  and  again  in  1606,  and  thereafter  triennial- 
ly,  spending  a  month  each  in  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  London.  He  became  well  and  favorably  known 
to  the  foremost  scholars  and  statesmen  of  England. 
In  1615  Ussher  drafted  the  104  articles  of  the  Irish 
Church  (see  Irish  Articles),  which  are  anti-Ro- 
manist and  strongly  tinged  with  Calvinism.  In  1621 
he  resigned  his  professorship  to  take  up  the  work  of 
a  poor,  unremunerative,  and  badly  organized  dio- 


cese, James  I.  having  nominated  him  bishop  d 
Meath  and  Clonmacnoise.  He  attempted  to  win 
the  Roman  Catholics  by  his  sermons,  and  poaaibly 
by  more  energetic  measures;  at  any  rate,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  Hampton  interposed 
a  remonstrance.  From  Dec.,  1623,  till  early  in 
1626  Ussher  was  in  Elngland,  working  on  his  book 
on  the  antiquities  of  the  British  Church  and  moob 
of  the  time  suffering  from  ill-health.  He  wu  ap* 
pointed  archbishop  of  Armagh  in  Mar.,  1625. 

His  views  and  tendencies  appear  in  the  fact  tint 
his  name  stands  first  in  a  list  of  twdve  Irish  bishops 
who  signed  a  protest  against  toleration  of  popeiyni 
1626,  and  also  in  his  desire,  ezpreassdiB 
Views  1627,  for  the  removal  of  grievances  felt 
and  by  the  non-conf onning  Puritaos.  As 
Tendencies,  vice-chancellor,  be  continued  to  have 
much  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  Trinity 
College.  In  1628  he  began  a  correspondence  with 
William  Laud  (q.v.),  which  lasted  till  1640;  al- 
though they  differed  in  theology,  the  two  mea  had 
much  in  common,  and  their  relations  were  cordial 
Moreover,  Ussher's  acts  alwajrs  showed  him  alive  to 
the  duty  of  allegiance  to  constituted  authority.  In 
June,  1634,  an  old  dispute  between  Aima^  aad 
Dublin  for  the  primacy  of  Ireland  was  setUed  in 
favor  of  the  former  by  Lord  Strafford.  The  Iriah 
convocation  met  the  next  month  and  adopted  the 
Anglican  articles  without  repealing  the  Irish  articles. 
Ussher  thereafter  required  subscription  to  both  setBi 
and  this  course  was  followed  till  the  Restoratioo. 
He  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  English  canons  ai 
inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  a  national 
church,  and  the  outcome  was  the  adoption  of  100 
canons  drawn  up  by  John  Bramhall,  bishop  d 
Derry,  and  "  methodized  "  by  Ussher.  Th^  make 
no  concession  to  Puritan  scruples. 

In  1640  Ussher  went  to  Ezigland  and  never  re- 
turned to  Ireland.   He  lived  in  Oxford  and  Londoo, 
as  a  guest  at  St.  Donates  Castle,  Glamorganshire, 
Wales,  and  lastly  with  an  old  friend,  Eliubeth 
Mordaunt,  dowager  coimtess  of  Peterborough,  at 
her  houses  in  London  and  Reigate.    The  Irish  re- 
bellion of  1641  well-nigh  impoverished  him,  and 
the  troubles  in  England  brought  him  distress  d 
mind.     He  contemplated  retiring  to 
Life  in      the  continent,  but  declined  the  offer 
England,    of  a  chair  at  Leyden  (1641)  and  an- 
other (after  the  execution  of  Chariee 
I.)  of  a  pension  in  France  with  religious  freedom, 
made  through  Richelieu  by  the  queen  regent   He 
preached  often  and  boldly.    Soon  after  the  opening 
of  the  Long  Parliament  (Nov.,  1640)  he  drafted  a 
modified  scheme  of  episcopacy  as  an  effort  to  com- 
pose the  religious  differences  (first  correctly  printed 
at  London  in  1656,  after  Ussher's  death,  as  Tk 
Reduction  of  Episcopacy  unto  the  Form  of  Synodical 
Government  Received  in  the  Ancient  Church),  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Puritans,  and  which  was  used 
by  Charles  I.  in  1648  and  by  Charles  11.  in  his 
"  Declaration  ''  in  Oct.,  1660.    He  attended  Straf- 
ford to  the  block,  having  previously  advised  the 
king  to  go  cautiously  in  assenting  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  earl.    In  1642  Charles  granted  him  the 
bishopric  of  Carlisle  in  commendam,  and  in  164! 
parliament  gave  him  a  pension  of  £400  annually 
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the  first  pajrment  was  not  made  till  1647. 
vited  to  sit  in  the  Westminster  Assembly 
vnded  by  preaching  against  its  legality. 
1647  he  was  offered  a  seat  in  the  assem- 
e  never  attended.  None  the  less  the  influ- 
is  writings  is  apparent  in  the  assembly's 
s  the  crisis  drew  near  between  king  and 
it,  Ussher  fearlessly  denounced  the  atti- 
he  latter  and  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of 
ght.  Cromwell  sought  his  advice  and 
f  without  according,  pecuniary  relief.  At 
death  he  made  a  treasury  grant  of  £200 
he  expenses  of  an  elaborate  public  f  imeral 
linster  Abbey. 

'b  contemporaries  rightly  held  him  too 
%  good  administrator,  but  all  parties  found 
nniA».tiing  with  which  they  could  agree — 
an  his  Calvinistic  theology,  the  churchman 

his  reverence  for  antiquity,  the  royal- 
>  ist  his  steadfastness  for  the  king.  All 
d  respected  his  goodness  and  sincerity, 
pk   felt  the  charm  of  his  personal  gifts,  and 

marveled  at  his  learning  (character- 
Idden  as  "  miraculous  "),  He  wrote  much 
of  first  editions  of  his  books  in  the  DNB 
umbers)  on  topics  suggested  by  the  con- 
i  of  his  time,  but  with  a  thorough  and  exact 
iginal  sources  which  still  makes  much  of 
of  first-rate  value — notably  his  contribu- 
he  history  of  the  creed  and  to  the  Ignatian 
and  in  the  field  of  early  British  and  Irish 
istofy.  His  chronology  was  taken  into  the 
f  the  Authorised  Version  and  is  still  printed 
h  Bibles.  His  complete  Works,  with  life, 
>Iished  at  Dublin  in  17  volumes,  1847-64 
xiv.  ed.  Charles  Richard  Elrington,  vols. 
ed.  James  Henthom  Todd,  index  by  Will- 
res).  There  are  many  editions  of  separate 
both  English  and  foreign  editors,  the  more 
t  being  A  Discourse  of  the  Religion  Ancient' 
sed  by  the  Irish  (Dublin,  1623;  enlarged 
1631);  An  Answer  to  a  Jesuit  in  Ireland 
1625) ;  Gotteschalci  et  PredestinaHancB  Con- 
Historia  (1631),  in  which  he  published  for 
time  Gottschalk's  "  Confessions, ''  which 
btained  from  Venice;  Veterum  Epistolarum 
trum  SyUoge  (1632);  BrUannicarum  Ecde^ 
ntiquitales  (1639;  enlarged  London,  1677); 
i  et  Ignatii  EpistolcB  (Oxford,  1644);  Ap- 
matiana  (1647) ;  De  Romance  Ecdesios  Sym^ 
)siolico  Diairiba  (1647);  Annalium  Pars 
550),  and  Pars  Posterior  (1654),  which  in 
•e  combined  into  the  Annates  Veteris  Testor 
n  T^ngHah  translation,  with  additions,  was 
d  at  London  in  1658  as  the  Annals  of  the 
the  Beginning  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian*  s 

6,  us'sing,  HENRY  BRAEM:  Danish 
and  theologian,  son  of  the  philologist  and 
^  Johan  Louis  Ussing;  b.  at  Copenhagen 
1855.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Metro- 
school  of  that  city  (1873),  and  from  the 
ty  of  Copenhagen  (candidate  in  theology, 
>ntinuing  his  studies  in  Ciermany,  France, 
d  EIngland.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  pas- 
ulby;  in  1883  at  Hvidovre  and  Valby,  sub- 


urbs of  Copenhagen,  his  present  charge.  In  1883 
he  published  an  apologetic  work.  Den  kristdige 
Vished,  which  gained  for  him  the  university  degree 
of  Lie.  theol.,  and  the  resultant  right  of  delivering 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  of  which 
right  he  has  made  much  and  valuable  use.  He  is 
an  able  preacher  and  a  thorough  scholar,  who  has 
made,  especially  through  periodicals,  valuable  con- 
tributions to  practical  theology.  The  Scandinavian 
students  know  him  as  one  of  their  most  faithful  di- 
rectors at  their  conventions,  and  in  Sunday-school 
circles  his  name  is  highly  cherished.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Sunday- 
school  in  London,  1880.  Since  1891  he  has  been 
coeditor  of  Indre  Missions  B6md>lad,  His  Vor 
Gvdstjeneste  (1888)  and  Tanker  til  Overvejetse  om 
Menighedsliv  og  Kirkdiv  (1890)  show  the  Scriptural 
conception  of  litiu*gy  and  a  firm  grasp  of  the  prob- 
lems of  congregational  life.  The  literary  work,  how- 
ever, which  especially  has  brought  him  fame  is 
Evangdiets  Sejrsgang  ud  over  Jorden  (1902).  The 
best  collection  of  his  sermons  is  Troens  gods  Strid 
(1904;  on  the  epistles  of  the  old  chiu^ch  year). 

John  O.  Evjbn. 

Bebuoobapht:   G.  F.  Biioka,  Dantk  biognphuk  Lexikon, 
zTiii.  120-121,  19  vols.,  CSopeohacen,  1887-1906. 

USTERI,  Qs'te-ii,  LEONHARD:  Swiss  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Zurich  Oct.  22,  1799;  d.  at  Bern  Sept. 
18,  1833.  He  was  educat^  in  his  native  city  and 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  (1820-23),  coming  in 
the  latter  institution  under  the  special  influence  of 
Schleiennacher.  Returning  to  Zurich  he  published 
his  Commentaiio  critica  in  qua  evangdium  Joannis 
genuinum  esse  .  .  .  ostendiiur  (Zurich,  1823),  and 
began  a  private  course  for  his  yoimg  friends  on  the 
Pauline  epistles,  these  lectures  forming  the  basis  of 
his  most  important  work,  the  Entwickdung  des  paur 
linischen  Lekrhegriffes  mil  Hinsicht  auf  die  Hbrigen 
Schriften  des  Neuen  Testamentes  (1824).  The  work 
is,  however,  antiquated,  even  in  its  basal  concept 
of  the  derivation  of  the  Pauline  system  from  the 
antagonism  between  Christianity  and  the  pre-Chris- 
tian period;  and  it  is,  moreover,  less  a  development 
than  a  presentation  of  individual  Pauline  doctrines 
in  accordance  with  a  scheme  previously  adopted. 
At  the  same  time  the  author  rightly  recognized  two 
points  since  claimed  by  others:  Paul's  search  for 
righteousness,  after  his  conversion,  solely  in  the 
grace  of  God  and  in  fellowship  with  Christ;  and  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  apostle's  purview  and  ac- 
tivity from  the  knowledge  of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer 
and  the  Son  of  God.  The  work  merited  its  fame, 
and  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  renewed  and 
deepened  knowledge  of  the  great  apostle  to  the 
gentiles. 

Just  as  the  Entwickdung  was  leaving  the  press, 
its  author  accepted  a  call  to  Bern  as  professor  of 
classics  and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  director,  at  the  gym- 
nasiiun.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life) 
also  teaching  for  a  time  at  the  university  as  privatr 
docent.  In  addition  to  his  official  duties*  he  found 
time  to  prepare  an  edition  of  Wolf's  lectures  on  the 
first  foiu*  books  of  the  Iliad  (2  vols.,  Bern,  1830)  and 
of  Plutarch's  Consolatio  ad  ApoUonium  (1830),  and 
to  write  a  Commentar  aber  den  Bri^  Pauti  an  die 
Galaler  (1833),  which,  though  not  entirely  satisfao- 
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tory,  was  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  which  should 
embrace  all  the  Pauline  writings;  but  this  plan  was 
cut  short  by  death.  [He  also  translated  into  mod- 
em literary  German  and  arranged  under  appropri- 
ate heads  extracts  from  Zwingli's  writings,  M,  Hid- 
dreich  Zunngli's  sdmmtliche  Schriften  im  Auszuge  (2 
vols.,  Zurich,  1819).]  His  theory  of  mjrth  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Gospels  makes  him  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  Strauss.  He  held  the  Reformation  to  be 
essentially  a  revival  of  the  scientific  spirit,  and  re- 
garded the  essence  of  the  primitive  Church  as  enthu- 
siasm for  truth  and  brotherly  love.     (E.  Gt^DBBf.) 

USUARDUS:  French  Benedictine;  flourished 
in  the  ninth  century;  d.  at  St.  Germain-des-Frte, 
Paris,  Jan.  13,  probably  875.  In  858  he  was  one  of 
two  monks  deputed  by  his  order  and  by  Charles 
the  Bald  to  bring  from  Valencia  the  relics  of  St. 
Vincent,  but  on  their  way  they  learned  that  these 
relics  had  meanwhile  been  obtained  by  the  bishop 
of  Saragossa,  and  they  accordingly  changed  their 
route  to  Cordova,  where  they  were  enabled  to  se- 
cure the  bodies  of  Saints  George  and  Aurelius,  as 
well  as  the  head  of  St.  Natalia.  In  Oct.,  858,  Usuar- 
dus  and  his  companion  were  again  on  French  soil, 
only  to  find  that,  during  their  absence,  a  Norman 
inroad  had  driven  the  monks  from  St.  Germain-des- 
Pr^s  to  Emant,  in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  whence  they 
were  imable  to  return  imtil  863.  The  success  of 
Usuardus  in  obtaining  relics  of  the  saints,  together 


with  his  knowledge  of  church  history,  led  Ghaiki 
to  commission  him  to  draw  up  a  mart3rrolog3r,  and 
it  is  to  this  work,  which  is  based,  with  ocuisidenhle 
personal  control  and  investigation  of  his  souroo^ 
on  the  martyrologies  of  Ado,  Bede  (as  revised  hf 
Florus),  and  the  pseudo-Jerome,  that  his  lastiDg 
fame  is  due.  Usuardus'  martyrology,  ^diich  wm 
completed  about  875,  quickly  secured  great  popu- 
larity, and  was  followed  in  the  majority  of  the 
chundies  and  monasteries  of  France,  Italy,  "E^ 
land,  and  Spain,  naturally  with  the  addition  of  va- 
rious  saints  specially  honored  in  each  specific  di»- 
trict.  Still  greater  tribute  was  shown  it  when,  in 
1580,  Gregory  XIII.  directed  that  this  martyrdqQr 
be  revised  and  improved,  the  result  being  the  issue, 
in  1583,  of  the  Martyrclogivm  Romanuntf  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  Roman  martyrology.  The 
first  edition  of  the  mariyrology  of  Usuardus  ap- 
peared at  LObeck  in  1475,  and  was  repeatedly  re- 
published imtil  superseded  by  the  critical  etOtion 
of  J.  B.  SoUier  (Antwerp,  1714;  often  reprinted,  and 
also  accessible  in  ASB,  June,  vi.-vii.,  and  in  ifPL, 
cxxiii.-cxxiv.). 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  C.  F.  BAhr,  OeuchidiU  der  r&miadm  £d*> 
rcUw  im  karolitiouehen  ZeitaUer,  p.  501.  Garisnihe,  1810; 
A.  Ebert.  AUgemeine  Geachiehie  der  Literatur  d«t  MiKd^ 
aiter;  ii.  356.  386.  Leipdo.  1880;  A.  Longnon.  in  NttiDm 
et  doeumerUa  pvbliSt  pour  U  SociSU  de  TAirt.  dt  France,  p|>. 
19  sqq..  Paris.  1884;  Hiatoriaeh-politiache  BUUttr,  am 
(1895).  489  sqq..  cxvii  (1896).  177  sqq.;  OeOlier,  Aidem 
aacrU,  xii.  611-612;  KL,  xu.  512^13. 
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USURY  (INTEREST). 

II.  In  the  (Christian  Church. 
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cal Theory  (f  2). 


(3eneral  Results  (f  3). 
Views  of  tiie  Reformers  ()  4). 
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L  Among  the  Hebrews:  By  usury  is  generally 
meant  the  employment  of  another's  need  to  exact 
from  him  in  return  for  some  service  (usually  a  loan) 
a  disproportionately  large  remimeration,  and  the 
word   suggests   something   morally    blameworthy. 

In  the  Bible  the  word  covers  the  mean- 

I.  Biblical   ings  attaching  to  the  words  *'  interest '' 

Enactments,  and  "  tribute."     The  Hebrew  words 

are  neshekh^  marbith^  tarbithy  and  the 
Greek  is  tokos.  The  laws  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 
so  frequently  have  a  philanthropic  character,  de- 
clare that  aid  to  a  fellow  countryman  who  is  in  need 
is  a  duty  of  love  (Deut.  xv.  17  sqq.).  Hence  it  is 
forbidden  to  an  Israelite  to  take  from  a  fellow  Israel- 
ite interest  of  any  kind  in  return  for  a  loan  (Ex. 
xxii.  25-27;  Lev.  xxv.  35-37;  Deut.  xxiii.  20), 
whether  of  money  or  food;  but  from  one  who  is  not 
an  Israelite  it  is  permitted  by  the  Deuteronomic  law 
to  take  interest  (xxiii.  20;  cf.  xv.  6,  xxviii.  12). 
The  distinction  is  not  difficult  to  imderstand.  In 
the  first  place,  from  gentiles  there  could  be  no  expec- 
tation of  receiving  material  help  without  payment 
for  the  service,  since  these  did  not  display  disinter- 
estedness toward  their  own  people.  In  Egypt  loan- 
ing for  interest  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Bocchoris  of  the  twenty-fourth  dynasty  (718-712 
B.C.),  and  the  rate  was  30  per  cent  for  loans  of 
money  and  33 J  per  cent  for  grain.  But  the  Asiatics 
who  traded  in  Egypt  exacted  interest  from  the  na- 
tives at  a  much  earUer  date.    In  the  earliest  time 


the  Romans  demanded  only  the  return  of  ^^lat  vbb 
lent  (Nonius  Marcellus,  v.  70).    In  the  second  place 
the  position  of  commerce  among  the  gentiles  wis 
essentially  different  from  what  it  was  or  was  in- 
tended to  be  among  the  Hebrews,  the  latter  not 
being  wholly  devoted  to  it  as  were,  e.g.,  the  Phe- 
nicians  (see  Phenicia,  Phenicians).    Among  the 
Babylonians  as  early  as  2,(XX)  B.C.  the  customary 
rate  of  interest  was  for  money  20  per  cent,  for  grain 
25  or  33i  per  cent,  and  the  same  rate  appears  in  the 
New-Babylonian  contracts.    In  the  Old  Testament 
the  subject  is  considered  in  relation  to  need,  and 
not  in  connection  with  commercial  transactions. 
But  the  legal  requirements  were  carried  out  in 
practise  only  in  part.    The  taking  of  usury  is  veiy 
often  condenmed  (Prov.  xxviii.  8;   Ezek.  xviii.  13» 
xxii.  12;  Ps.  cix.  11) ;  compare  the  praise  of  absten- 
tion from  the  practise  (Ezek.  xviii.  8,  17;  Ps.  xv.  5, 
XXX vii.  26).    Oppression  of  the  poor  is  frequently 
bewailed  (Ecclus.  xiii.  22-23),  especially  that  ari- 
sing from  insistence  upon  rights  conferred  by  making 
a  loan  (Ezek.  xviii.  12;   Amos  ii.  8;   Job  xxii.  6, 
xxiv.  3;  cf.  Ex.  xxii.  26;  Deut.  xxiv.  6, 10-13).   But 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  rate  per  cent  for  loans; 
for  according  to  Geiger,  Guthe,  and  others,  Neh.  v. 
11  is  to  be  read  *'  and  the  debt  of  the  money,  and 
of  the  com  ..."  instead  of  "  the  hundredth  of  the 
money.  ..."    While  this  rate  of  interest  (one  p» 
cent)  for  a  month  is  from  the  modem  standpoint 
conceivable,  it  would  be  low  for  that  period  in 
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t  it  wai  wide-spread  in  Greece,  as  well 

ithly  reckoning,  and  was  customary  in 

Empire  after  the  year  of  the  city  704, 

tinian  set  the  rate  at  6  per  cent  for 

12  for  grain.    No  punishment  is  men- 

aking  usury,  either  in  Bible  or  Talmud. 

lud  also  forbids  the  taking  of  interest 

sbrewB.    An  exception  is  found  in  Baba 

where  Rab  Jehuda  afiBrms  that  to  the 

who  know  the  law)  it  is  permitted  to 

pay  interest,  since  that  class  knows  that 

usury  is  forbidden   and  so  make   a 

: "  present "  [in  place  of  interest].    The 

same    rabbi,  following  Rab  Jehuda, 

declared  that  it  is  permitted  a  man 

to  lend  for  interest  his  children  and 

in  order  to  let  them  feel  the  impres- 

jrment   of   interest.    But,  the  passage 

s  is  wrong,  since  they  may  become  ac- 

>  the  practise.     In  the  Mishna  (Baba 

between  Israelites  and  gentiles  the  ta- 

erest  is   plainly  permitted,  though   in 

ig  Talmudic  discussion  the  privilege  is 

oited;  and  it  appears  from  the  tract 

la,  that  an  ideal  held  forth  is  to  take 

From  gentiles,  where  in  remarking  upon 

5,  it  is  added  **  who   takes   no   usury 

Qtile."     But  the  views  of   later  times 

is,  and  apologetic  expressions  defending 

s  are   not  wanting.     It  may  be  men- 

,  the  prohibition  against  taking  usury 

tile  is  reckoned  by  Maimonides  as  no. 

the  commandments,  and  in  the  enumer- 

I  commands  this  prohibition  is  no.  613. 

again,  that  one  must  be  guided  by  his 

he  matter;  others,  that  it  is  commend- 

0  one  take  inteiest.    In  the  Shtdhan 

m 

'■  d^a,  clix.  1,  is  the  following:  "  The 
aits  to  loan  to  a  gentile  for  usiuy. 
ave  forbidden  it  except  so  far  as  it  is 
3r  maintenance  of  life  or  in  the  case 
oan  or  so  far  as  concerns  a  gain  f or- 
by  rabbis.  But  now  it  is  permitted." 
7  forbids  taking  usury  from  Israelites; 
^e  also  forbidden  bargaining  for  gain  or 
r  loans  of  money  or  wares.  Even  yet 
regard  the  taking  of  interest  from  Jews 
n,  even  when  the  debtor  is  rich,  and 
gain  is  regarded  as  a  present  (L.  Stem, 
riften  der  Thora,  wdche  Israel  in  der 
zu  beobachten  hai,  p.  215, 4th  ed.,  Frank- 
In  the  training  which  commerce  and 
have  in  the  present  brought  about,  com- 
rance  of  the  prohibition  is  not  possible; 
ways  have  been  devised  in  order  to  keep 

1  the  law,  as  when  a  sort  of  partnership 
pon.  An  example  of  the  formula  em- 
ich  a  case  is  given  in  B.  H.  Auerbach, 
r  iaraelUUchen  Religionj  p.  108  (2d  ed., 
iS).  The  same  authority  lays  down  the 
from  a  gentile  the  Jew  is  to  receive  only 
rate  of  interest,  such  as  is  permitted 

le  law  or  the  custom  of  the  land;  a  rate 
»nate  to  the  value  as  judged  by  the  use 
of  the  loan  is  thievery  and  sinful.  But 
tionfi  have  not  prevented  loud  outcries 


eonceming  Jewish  usury,  though  in  many  cases  these 
had  no  basis  in  fact,  since  orthodox  Jews  regard  this 
as  heinous  sin.  (H.  L.  Strack.) 

n.  In  the  Christian  Church:  The  term  usury, 
being  originally  equivalent  to  "  fruit,"  "  growth,'* 
*'  increase,"  and  being  applied  to  personal  profit  or 
gain,  was  also  used  to  express  the  profits  derived 
from  money  loans.  The  term,  therefore,  tallies 
with  the  Greek  toko8  (from  tekO,  **  to  bear,"  "  to 
bring  forth." 

In  ancient  times  interest  was  paid  monthly  and 

grew  to  vast  amounts,  insomuch  that  when  paid  by 

the  poor,  who  were  practically  constrained  to  accept 

loans,   the   operation   proved   highly 

I.  Early  oppressive.  The  New  Testament, 
Ecdesias-  while  not  expressly  forbidding  the  re- 
tical  Legis-  ceipt  of  interest,  yet  commends  gra- 
lation.  tuitous  lending,  in  token  of  neighbor- 
ly love  (Luke  vi.  34,  35).  In  the  early 
days  of  the  C^iuroh,  the  taking  of  interest  was  re- 
proved, as  by  Tertullian,  (Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Basil 
the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  and 
others.  It  was  only  from  the  enemy,  one  who  may 
also  be  slain  in  war,  that  interest  could  be  taken 
rightfuUy.  But  as  a  general  rule  the  practise  was 
prohibited  for  all  Christians,  without  distinction  of 
persons  (canon  20  of  the  Synod  of  Elvira,  310 
A.D.).  But  as  the  fruition  of  interest  was  per- 
mitted by  civil  law,  church  legislation  was  confined 
to  regulations  forbidding  the  clergy  to  enjoy  the 
same,  imder  pain  of  dismissal  (Synod  of  Aries,  314; 
Council  of  Nice,  325,  canon  xvii.).  And  in  the  year 
325,  again,  when  Constantine  decreed  anew  that 
in  the  case  of  profits  an  interest  so  great  as  one-half 
of  the  loaned  amoimt  might  be  drawn,  and  in  the 
case  of  capital,  the  hundredth  part,  that  is,  one  per 
cent  a  month,  or  12  per  cent  yearly  (Theodosian 
Code,  chap.  1.,  (2e  itsuriSf  iv.  33),  that  ecclesiastical 
prohibition  had  reference  only  to  the  clergy  (Council 
of  Laodicea,  372  a.d.,  canon  4;  Third  Synod  of 
Carthage,  397  a.d.,  canon  16).  But  this  nowise  pre- 
vented the  teachers  of  the  Church  from  enjoining 
upon  all  Christians  the  duty  of  lending  without  in- 
terest, as  did  Augustine  and  Jerome.  Their  exam- 
ple was  also  followed  by  Pope  Leo  I.,  in  a  brief  of 
the  year  447  to  the  bishops  of  Campania,  Picenum, 
Tuscany,  and  all  Italian  provinces.  Nevertheless, 
the  synodical  prohibitions  continued  to  be  directed 
only  against  the  clergy  (as  at  the  Second  Synod  of 
Aries,  443  a.d.,  canon  14,  and  that  of  Tarragona, 
516  A.D.,  canons  2,  3).  The  Greek  Church,  however, 
so  far  deferred  to  temporal  legislation,  which  still 
permitted  the  taking  of  interest  though  under  cer- 
tain restraints,  as  to  relax  even  the  universal  inter- 
diction governing  the  clergy.  For  in  the  East  they 
prohibited  only  the  matter  of  promising  interest 
on  loans,  whereas  they  allowed  the  exaction  of  in- 
terest when  the  refunding  of  borrowed  capital  was 
immoderately  delayed.  This  was  the  import  of  a 
ruling  by  Photius  (Nomocanon,  tit.  IX.,  xxviii.,  in 
conjunction  with  Justinian's  NovellcB,  CXXXI.,  xii.) 
whereby,  for  pious  ends  of  the  Church,  legates  were 
allowed  to  draw  interest  arrearages.  This  construc- 
tion was  also  favored  by  later  commentators  (cf. 
Balsamon's  commentary  on  the  passage  cited  from 
Photius).     In  the  FraDldsh  realm,  the  interdiction 
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at  first  affected  only  the  clergy,  though  it  soon  be- 
came extended  to  cover  laymen  as  well.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  are  the  decretals  of  the  later  popes 
and  the  synodical  rulings. 

The  leading  idea  in  all  cases  is  that  in  both  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  the  taking  of  interest 
is  generally  forbidden,  as  being  "  avarice  and 
wickedness."  Thus  Alexander  III.  de- 
2.  Comple-  Clares  at  the  Third  Lateran  Council, 
tion  and  1170,  in  canon  25:  **  Wherefore  none 
Basis  of  may  be  dispensed  in  favor  of  drawing 
Bcdesias-  interest.''  He  had  previously  niled 
tical  Theory,  that  the  profits  derived  from  the 
pledged  article  must  be  deducted  from 
the  loaned  capital  itself;  only  the  actual  object  in 
pawn  must  be  returned  to  the  owner,  excepting  the 
case  of  a  church  benefice,  which  might  then  be  ac- 
quired from  the  hands  of  a  la3anan  and  so  recovered 
to  the  Church.  As  a  general  thing  it  was  provided 
that  when  interest  accrued,  it  should  be  assigned 
to  the  debtors  or  to  their  he'rs;  but  if  no  such 
claimants  existed,  it  should  go  to  the  poor,  and 
that  this  should  be  done  alike  by  the  creditor 
himself  and  by  his  heirs.  The  oath  rendered  by  a 
debtor,  pledging  him  not  to  reclaim  interest,  by  no 
means  annuUed  the  obligation  about  refunding  the 
same;  and  this  held  where  the  payment  of  interest 
was  voluntary,  and  not  expressly  stipulated.  The 
church  penalties  threatened  against  receivers  of  in- 
terest are  suspension  for  the  clergy  and  exconmiu- 
nication  for  laymen,  together  with  the  usual  con- 
sequences of  refusal  of  church  burial  and  exclusion 
from  judicial  hearings.  Procedure  against  usiu*ers 
was  to  be  instituted  not  only  on  grounds  of  a  formal 
accusation,  but  also  as  a  direct  official  duty.  Against 
Jews  who  had  taken  interest  of  Christians  every 
means  of  procedure  was  to  be  set  afoot.  Antecedent 
rulings  were  augmented  by  Gregory  X.  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Lyons,  1274,  canons  26,  27.  He  forbade  the 
harboring  oif  foreign  usiu*ers,  even  the  leasing  to 
them  of  habitations.  Usurers  were  to  be  expelled 
from  the  land  within  three  months,  under  pain  of 
suspension  in  case  of  prelates,  excommunication  in 
the  case  of  other  persons,  interdict  for  colleges  and 
corporate  bodies,  and  in  the  event  of  resistance  at 
large,  interdict  upon  the  given  coimtry.  Notorious 
usurers,  besides  incurring  the  penalties  earlier  stated, 
were  also  to  be  debarred  as  testamentary  witnesses, 
and  their  own  wills  were  to  be  invalid.  At  the 
Coimcil  of  Vienne,  1311,  Clement  V.  decreed  in  ad- 
dition that  those  municipal  statutes  which  allowed 
the  taking  of  interest  and  embodied  regulations 
accordingly  were  to  be  null  and  void;  whereas 
authorities  who  should  draw  up  such  measures  or 
give  sentence  in  accordance  with  them  were  to  be 
liable  to  the  ban.  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
proof  against  usurers,  these  were  to  be  held  answer- 
able for  submitting  their  account  books.  Finally 
the  pope  declared,  '*  If  any  lapse  into  the  error  of 
obstinately  and  presumptuously  affirming  that  it 
is  no  sin  to  practise  usury,  we  decree  that  he  be 
punished  quite  as  a  heretic." 

This  ruling  essentially  terminates  the  canonical 
construction  of  the  matter,  and  even  stamps  the 
same  with  a  certain  dogmatic  sanction.  This  atti- 
tude is  supported  not  only  by  the  medieval  doctrine 


of  the  unfruitfulness  of  money  (an  economic  thenjr 
treating  money  simply  as  medium  of  exchange  or 
measure  of  value),  but  also  by  the  interpretite 
which  the  schoolmen  gave  to  the  related  paasageiflf 
Holy  Scripture  (Alexander  of  Hales,  pan  UL, 
quffist.  86,  art.  2;  Thomas  Aquinas,  II.,  2,  qont 
87,  art.  1  ad  2,  qusst.  105,  art.  3  ad  3).  The  ob- 
jection borrowed  from  the  context  in  Matt  zxr. 
and  Luke  xix.  is  met  from  the  said  standpcnni  The 
matter  of  lending  under  direct  promise  of  intenifc 
has  in  all  times  been  reproved  from  the  point  d 
view  of  canon  law.  Benedict  XTV .  simply  repeated 
as  much  in  consonance  with  the  earlier  law,  in  bii 
brief  Vix  pervenit  of  Nov.  1,  1745,  while  the  Curia 
still  maintAins  that  position. 

The  high  rate  of  interest  prevalent  in  the  Ifiddk 
Ages  rendered  life  exceedingly  burdensome  to  tbe 
poor,  if  they  needed  a  loan;  so  that  the  canonieal 

regulations  against  taking  interest  ak 

3.  General  all  were  highly  acceptable  to  the  com- 

Resttlts.     mon  people.     It  is  assiuned  that  no 

usury  exists  where  the  object  at  iene 
is  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  or  tenure,  such  as  is  not 
supposed  to  rest  in  lay  hands,  in  the  nature  of  tbe 
case.    The  same  is  true  in  respect  to  the  purehaee 
of  a  fixed  annuity  or  ground-rent,  something  essen- 
tially distinct  from  an  interest-bearing  loan  in  that 
the  buyer  (and  creditor)  could  not  lay  claim  to  tbe 
principal,  whereas  the  rate  of  interest  itself  was 
moderate.    The  same  applies  in  the  case  of  deferred 
interest  charges,  in  so  far  as  the  "  interest  **  here 
in  question  represented  proper  compensation.   Fi- 
nally, there  was  no  usury  involved  in  moderate  in- 
terest paid  to  loan-houses  (Mantes  pieiatiSf  q.?.), 
to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  (Lateran  Council  of  1517, 
sess.  X.;   Tridentine  C!ouncil,  sess.  XXIL,  c.  8  de 
reform.).     Moreover,  practical  requirements  were 
met  by  other  exceptions,  and  the  canon  law  was 
either  evaded  or  else  modified  with  manifold  quali- 
fications.    In  the  same  direction,  even  the  popes 
allowed  usury  in  the  case  of  the  Jews.    But,  cm  the 
other  hand,  the  notion  of  usury  became  extended 
to  every  line  of  trade  in  which  a  positive  profit  was 
the  object  in  view;    particularly  was  this  true  of 
exchange  business.     The  canonical  prohibition  of 
usury  continued  to  be  supported,  in  the  main,  by 
subsequent  civil  legislation. 

The  Reformers,  in  turn,  in  agreement  with  the 
primitive  Church,  rejected  the  taking  of  interest 
Luther  pronounced  against  it  in  his  sermons  on 
usury,  1519  and  1524,  and  in  1540  issued  an  ad- 
monition to  pastors  to  preach  against  that  practtse. 
To  his  mind,  the  notion  of  usiuy  and  of  interest  are 
one  and  the  same.    But  Luther  extends  the  notion 

of  usury  to  the  purchase  of  ground- 

4.  Views    rents,  though  on  this  point  he  was  not 

of  the      always  consistent.    For  instance,  when 

Reformers.  Jacob  Strauss,  Evangelical  pastor  at 

Eisenach  (1523),  denounced  all  inter- 
est as  void  of  obligation,  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
declared,  in  a  formal  opinion  requested  of  them,  Uiat 
usiuy  was  a  great  evil  and  contradictory  to  love; 
but  that  yet  not  every  one  should  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  at  will  from  an  assumed  obligation,  or 
to  refuse  payment  save  imder  forcible  compulsicm 
course  upheld  by  Strauss.    Whether  they  would 
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eaei  usury  or  accept  it  should  be  l^t  free  to  the 
oeditorB'  conscience;   only  the  rate  ought  not  to 
esoeed  four  or  five  florins  to  the  hundred;  and  the 
nkerest,  again,  ought  not  to  be  redeemable.    Not 
tliit  the  question  at  large  was  thus  by  any  means 
molved,  for  many  minds  were  still  in  doubt  and 
ureBt  oyer  the  admissibility  of  interest  in  the  shape 
of  rent  and  income  (cf .  Insiruktion  und  Befehich 
iKFOnf  die  VisUatorts  im  KyrfarsterUhum  Sachaen 
Ag^erHgt  «^n,  1527;  E.  Sehlhig,  Die  evangeliechen 
KMenofdnungen,  i.  142  sqq.,  LeipsiCi  1902).    Me- 
hnehthoD  also  was  not  consistent  in  the  matter  of 
jodidAlly  Hftfining  the  admissibility  of  taking  inter- 
Mt,  nor  did  he  always  adhere  to  the  view  that  was 
firrt  held  regarding  the  absolute  reprehensibleness 
of  the  said  practifle.    Calvin,  however,  adopted  a 
different  standpoint.     He  gave  utterance  to  his 
vievB  on  various  occasions  (as  in  Sermon  no.  134, 
m  CBy  zzviiL  121),  and  also  delivered  a  special 
veptjr  to  a  formal  inquiry  addressed  to  him,  where- 
in Ik  allowed  the  tsJdng  of  interest  in  seven  con- 
tmgendes  (C£,  x.  245  sqq.).    Calvin's  views  have 
■Doe  then  been  reflected  by   other  Evangelical 
thenlnpanff,  regarding  the  propriety  of  taking  in- 
tenst;  as  by  Wilhelm  Amasius  in  Ms  work  De  coiv- 
kMg  d  ejus  jure  vd  caeibue;  by  Spener,  in  his 
Tkaioffiathe  Bedenken,  ii.  227  sqq.  (4  vols.,  Halle, 
1700-02);  and  in  modem  times  by  F.  V.  Reinhard, 
Sf/ttm  dor  ehrieOichen  Moral,  iii.  27  sqq.  (5  vols., 
Wittenberg,  1788-1815) ;  C.  F.  von  Ammon,  Hand- 
hiAierekrieaichen  Sittenlehre,  iii.  194  sqq.  (3  vols., 
2d  ed.,  Erlangen,  1838);    R.  Rothe,  Theologieche 
AUb,  iiL  i  1,  p.  233  (Wittenberg,  1871).    Indeed, 
even  Roman  Catholic  authors  reflect  similar  views 
(cf.  B.  Phillips,  Lehrbuch  dee  Kircherurechts,  p.  637, 
Bcgensburg,  1862:    "  Forasmuch  as  the  interest 
prohibiticms  in  the  canon  law  presuppose  wholly 
different  social  conditions  from  those  of  the  later 
ige,  tbqr  have  ceased  to  be  vahd  **), 

The  force  of  these  reasons  was  the  less  to  be  with- 
stood when  supported  by  the  rulings  of  the  Roman 
kw,  the  authority  of  which  gained  wider  and  wider 
neognition.  There  thus  grew  up  a  custom  contra- 
dictory to  the  canon  law;  transferring 
S  Modem  the  usual  5-per-cent  rate  of  interest 
PradiBe.  common  to  rents  and  incomes  to  loans, 
with  direct  pledge  of  interest;  and 
^  oocasionally  raising  the  rate  to  6  per  cent.  Da- 
ting from  the  latter  tli^  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
this  custom  was  also  legalized  in  the  several  Crer- 
Ottn  sovereignties  and  also  by  the  terms  of  the  final 
decree  of  the  imperial  diet  of  1654.  Thenceforward 
the  notion  of  "  usury  "  in  the  sense  of  "  avarice  and 
wickedness  *'  is  no  longer  applied  to  the  drawing  of 
interest  in  general,  but  denotes  illega{  interest,  espe- 
cially that  in  excess  of  the  legal  rate.  This  alone  is 
viewed  as  a  properly  penal  transaction;  whereas 
the  likewise  frequently  interdicted  practise  of  draw- 
ing interest  on  interest,  or  arrears  of  interest  ex- 
ceedmg  the  principal  itself,  is  accounted,  imder  the 
Qvfl  law,  as  something  merely  impracticable.  In 
the  broad  sense,  usmy  also  includes  the  purely 
artificial  enhancement  of  the  price  of  commodities 
in  the  general  market.  This  practise  moved  the 
Keformers  to  open  protest,  Luther  among  them. 
The  contemporary  Gierman  imperial  law  has  a  more 


circumscribed  conception  of  usury.  The  same,  or 
a  similar  practise,  according  to  the  laws  of  May  24, 
1880,  and  Jime  19,  1893,  occurs  only  where  one 
takes  advantage  of  the  straitened  circumstances, 
thoughtlessness,  or  inexperience  of  another,  in  the 
case  of  a  loan,  or  postponement  in  settling  an  ac- 
count due  on  demand,  or  some  other  legal  transaction 
with  reciprocal  bearings,  all  tending  to  the  economic 
ends  of  borrowing  and  lending,  i.e.,  where  the  credi- 
tor contrives  to  extort  and  secure  for  himself  or 
some  intermediate  third  party  such  pecuniary  prof- 
its as  not  only  transcend  the  usual  interest  rate,  but 
also  reach  glaring  disproportion  in  comparison 
with  the  service  rendered.  Usury  of  this  kind  is  re- 
quited with  penal  severity,  and  the  transactions 
involved  are  null  and  void  by  terms  of  the  civil 
code,  §  138,  division  2. 

The  judicial  estimation  of  usury  from  the  stand- 
points of  Church  and  State  has  been  divergent. 
And  though  the  Evangelical  church  has  rejected 
the  inflexible  attitude  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
this  matter,  still,  the  Evangelical  church  can  not 
assent  to  the  repeal  of  all  usury  laws.  At  all  events, 
it  may  not  desist  from  counseling  the  members  of 
its  communion  respecting  the  duty  laid  upon  them 
in  the  words  of  the  Lord  (Luke  vi.  34,  35). 

E.  Sehling. 

BnuooBAPHT:  For  the  Biblical  ride  conmilt:  J.  D.  Miohaelifl, 
Syniagma  eommentaHonumt  ii.  1  sqq.,  Qdttingea.  1760; 
idem,  Moaaxache$  Recht,  ii.  87  oqq..  6  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Frank- 
fort, 1771-75.  Eng.  tranri..  CommerUariea  on  the  Law»  of 
MoaeM,  4  vols.,  London,  1814;  J.  L.  Saalsohats,  Daa 
motaitcKe  Recht,  pp.  183-184.  277-278.  856-857,  Berlin, 
1853;  M.  Duschak.  Dew  ntoMtach-UUmudisehe  Strafirecht, 
pp.  46-50,  Vienna,  1869;  H.  Ewald,  ArUiquUiea  of  larad, 
pp.  181-185,  Boston,  1876;  J.  M.  Rabbinowics  Legisla- 
Hon  civile  du  Thalmoud,  iii..  pp.  xxi.-xxxiii.,  Paris.  1878; 
A.  Bertholet,  Die  SteUung  der  laraditen  und  Juden  zu  den 
Fremden,  FretburK.  1896;  J.  Hejel,  Dew  altteetamentliehe 
Zineverbol  im  Lichte  der  ethndoffieehen  Jurispmdem,  ib. 
1907;  Benringer.  Areheotogie,  pp.  292-293;  DB,  L  579- 
580;   EB,  iii.  2727-28,  3791-93;  JE,  xii.  388-^91. 

Ol[i  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  usury  consult:  Bins- 
ham,  Orioinea,  VI..  ii.  6.  XVI.,  xu.  13;  W.  Endemann, 
Die  nationaldkonomiachen  OrtmdsdUe  der  kanonietiscken 
Lthret  Jena,  1863;  idem,  Studien  in  der  romaniech-kanon- 
ititieehen  Wirtechafta-  und  RechUlehre,  2  vols..  Berlin.  1879- 
1883;  M.  Neumann,  Oeachichie  dea  Wuchera  in  Dexdachlahd, 
Halle,  1865;  F.  X.  Funk,  GeachichU  dea  kirchlicfien  Zina- 
verbotea,  TQbingen,  1876;  W.  Cunningham.  Christian 
Opinion  on  Uaury,  London,  1884;  R.  F.  Crawford,  Let- 
iera  on  Uaury,  ib.  1889;  L.  Goldschmidt.  Univeraalge- 
achiehU  dea  Handdarechta,  i.  137  sqq.,  Stuttgart.  1891; 
W.  BUssard,  The  Ethic  of  Uaury  and  Intereat,  London. 
1892;  L.  Caro,  Der  Wucher,  Leipsic,  1893;  E.  W.  Mason, 
Forgotten  Teaching  and  Neglected  Diacipline  of  the  Church 
aa  to  Uaury,  Leicester.  1900;  F.  Schneider,  in  Featgabe 
f{tr  Heinrich  Finke,  MOnster,  1904;  F.  Schaub.  Der  Kampf 
gegen  den  Zinawucher,  Freibuig.  1905;   DC  A,  ii.  2006-08. 

UTENHEIM,  a'ten-haim,  CHRISTOPH  VON: 
Bishop  of  Basel;  b.  of  a  noble  Alsatian  family  prob- 
ably about  1450;  d.  at  Delsberg  (or  Del^mont,  29 
m.  n.  of  Bern)  Mar.  16, 1627.  In  1473  he  was  rector 
of  the  newly  founded  University  of  Basel,  where, 
though  a  nominalist,  he  became  closely  associated 
with  a  circle  of  humanists  and  realists,  and  the 
same  year  provost  of  St.  Thomas's  in  Strasburg.  In 
1494  Jacques  d'Amboise,  abbot  of  Cluny,  made  him 
vicar-general  of  the  Cluniac  monks  in  Alemannia, 
with  special  charge  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban's 
imtil  an  administrator  should  be  appointed.  In 
1499  he  was  chosen  auxiliary  bishop  of  Basel,  and 
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in  1502  became  full  diocesan.  Utenheim  called 
Wimpfeling  (q.v.)  to  Basel  to  prepare  synodal  stat- 
utes, these  being  rather  a  collection  and  revision 
of  existing  statutes  than  an  independent  work. 
Wimpfeling  gladly  accepted  the  task,  and  the  synod 
assembled  on  Oct.  23,  1503,  when  the  clergy  were 
commanded  to  observe  the  statutes.  The  bishop 
himself  delivered  a  short  address,  referring  to  the 
scandal  caused  among  the  people  by  the  unspiritual 
conduct  of  the  clergy,  urging  them  to  a  better  life, 
and  ascribing  the  corruption  of  the  Church  primar- 
ily to  the  omission  of  synods  and  the  neglect  of 
statutes,  amelioration  being  expected  from  semi- 
annual s3mods  after  the  ancient  fashion  as  renewed 
by  the  Coimcil  of  Basel.  The  statutes  show  that 
this  effort  was  only  one  of  many  to  elevate  spiritual 
life  by  regulating  the  minutest  details  of  the  life  of 
the  clergy.  The  spirit  of  the  reforms  attempted  in 
the  statutes  is  indicated  in  the  books  recommended 
to  the  clergy  for  reading:  the  writings  of  Johann 
Gerson,  especially  his  De  arte  atuiiendi  confessionesj 
and  the  lUsolviorium  dvbwrum  misaa  of  Johannes 
de  Lapide. 

The  attempted  reform  was  unsuccessful.  The 
holding  of  regular  synods  failed;  the  clergy  did  not 
wish  to  be  reformed;  and  while  in  the  Alsatian  por- 
tion of  the  diocese  they  received  the  support  of  the 
nobility,  the  gradual  loss  of  the  political  power  in  the 
Swiss  portion  rendered  the  bishop's  ecclesiastical 
control  but  slight.  The  canons  secured  exemption 
from  episcopal  authority  and  immediate  control  by 
the  pope  and  their  dean.  In  the  statutes  an  en- 
deavor was  made  to  check  pilgrimages  to  places 
which  Utenheim  believed  had  received  sanctity 
from  false  visions,  but  this  prescript  was  mis- 
construed and  the  papal  commissary  of  indulgences 
to  Germany  nullified  the  efforts.  In  his  endeavor 
to  secure  capable  men  to  aid  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  diocese,  Utenheim  called  not  only 
Wimpfeling,  but  Wolfgang  Capito  (q.v.),  who 
in  1515  became  preacher  at  the  cathedral  as 
well  as  teacher  in  the  theological  faculty.  In 
1515-16,  through  the  influence  of  Capito,  (Eco- 
lampadius  (q.v.)  was  also  attached  to  the  cathedral 
staff.  All  this,  however,  by  no  means  proved  any 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  Utenheim  with  the  Prot- 
estant Reformation,  though  the  bishop  of  Basel 
was  an  ardent  humanist.  It  is  thus  readily  explica- 
ble that  Christoph  von  Utenheim,  with  his  desire 
for  reforms  within  the  Church,  eagerly  read  and 
heartily  approved  the  earliest  writings  of  Luther, 
but  that  when  the  logical  consequences  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformer's  course  became  manifest,  he  turned 
away  decisively,  and  that  the  events  which  trans- 
formed ecclesiastical  conditions  in  Basel  took  place 
without  his  aid  and  against  his  will.  A  stronger 
nature  than  the  scholarly  bishop's  would  have 
proved  too  weak  to  stem  the  tide,  and  in  1519, 
weighed  down  by  age  and  sickness,  Utenheim  re- 
ceived a  coadjutor  in  Niklaus  of  Diesbach.  The 
city  council  now  made  a  determined  effort  to  re- 
noimce  its  allegiance  to  the  bishop,  but  in  1522 
it  showed  itself  willing  to  meet  with  him  when  cer- 
tain humanists  gave  a  blasphemous  dinner  on  Palm 
Sunday.  Not  only  were  the  offenders  threatened 
^th  dire  punishment  if  they  repeated  their  scandal, 


but  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  introduce  dcv 
doctrines  into  their  preaching  of  the  Gospd.  Hi 
secular  priest  of  St.  Alban's,  WiUiehn  Reublin  (q.?.), 
who  had  inveighed  against  the  hierarchy  sod  ths 
institutions  of  the  Church,  and  had  carried  a  Kbit 
instead  of  relics  at  the  procession  of  Corpus  CSinti, 
was  expelled  from  the  city  by  requirement  d 
the  bishop  despite  all  protests.  While  stiU  evi- 
dently inclined  toward  reforms,  Utenheim  i^ 
peatedly  emphasized  his  conviction  that  duuigv 
were  to  be  introduced  gradually  and  in  accordiiM 
with  the  voice  of  the  Church  herself.  In  Baedaft- 
cordingly  he  sought  to  check  the  new  movemenli 
which  were  shatt^ing  the  f  oimdations  of  theCburd^ 
and  when,  m  1522,  (Ecolampadius  retinned  to  1^ 
city  and  preached  the  tenets  of  Luther,  Utenheim 
forbade  the  clergy  and  the  members  of  the  lmi?e^ 
sity  to  hear  him.  To  the  last  he  was  desiioiu  d 
reform,  though  only  of  such  as  should  proceed  from 
the  bishops  and  leave  the  basis  of  the  ancient 
Church  unimpaired.  The  view,  frequently  expresBed, 
that  Utenheim  was  an  Evangelical,  as  contrasted 
with  a  Roman  Catholic,  bishop  has  no  foundaticn. 
In  Feb.,  1527,  he  wrote  from  Pruntrut,  where  his 
predecessors  had  mostly  resided,  to  the  chapter, 
requesting  them  to  relieve  him  of  his  duties,  but  be- 
fore a  new  bishop  could  be  chosen,  he  had  passed 
away.  (Ebebhard  Vischsb.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  J.  Henog,  BeitHUfe  tur  G^achAAU  BaaA, 
pp.  33  oqq.,  Basel.  1839;  Badar  Chroniken,  ed.  W.  YiiclMr 
and  A.  Stern.  Leipsio.  1872  sqq.;  K.  Pellican.  Chnmkm, 
ed.  B.  Riggenbach.  Basel.  1877;  C.  Schmidt.  Hid.  W- 
Uraire  de  VAUace,  Paris,  1879;  J.  Knepper.  Jaktb  Wimp- 
fding,  Fxeibuig.  1902;  R.  Waokemagel,  in  BaaUr  Mh 
tcknft  far  GtsehiehU  und  AUerthumakunde,  ii  (1903),  171 
sqq. 

UTILITARIANISM. 

I.  Definition. 
II.  History. 

Cumberland.  Berkeley,  and  Hume  (f  I). 
Bentham,  Mill,  and  Spencer  (|  2). 
m.  Doctrines  of  Utalitariamsm. 
IV.  Criticism. 

L  Definition:    Utilitarianism  may  be  oonsidered 
from  two  different  points  of  view,  via.,  from  ab- 
stract ethical  theory,  or  from  a  practical  relation  to 
social  and  political  institutions.    In  England,  where 
utilitarianism  has  had  its  worthiest  exponents,  it 
is  usually  viewed  from  the  practical  side,  and  is 
tersely  defined  in  the  well-known  formula,  "  The 
greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number."    On 
the  continent  and  in  America,  where  utilitariamsm 
is  known  chiefly  as  one  among  niunerous  ethical 
theories,  it  is  considered  to  be  synon3rmous  with 
hedonism,  and  is  defined  as  the  doctrine  that  ac- 
tions derive  their  moral  character  from  their  con- 
sequences;   or,  that  actions  are  right  when  they 
promote  happiness,  wrong  when  they  produce  mis- 
ery.   The  ethical  value  of  an  action  depends  on,  and 
is  derived  from,  its  utility.    An  action  may,  how- 
ever, be  useful  to  the  individual  alone;    or,  to  so- 
ciety.   This  distinction  in  the  extent  of  utility  leads 
to  another.     The   individual   generally   considers 
those  actions  useful  which  produce  pleasure,  which 
is  egoistic  hedonism.    But  if  he  looks  upon  his  ac- 
tions not  so  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  single 
pleasures  as  from  that  of  happiness,  he  finds  that 
the  latter  is  closely  connected  with  the  happiness  oC 
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ne&;  and  if  he  acts  with  a  view  to  pro- 
ppiness  in  general,  he  is  an  altruistie 
r,  properly  speaking,  a  utilitarian. 
ly:  Utilitarianism  is  historically  and 
y  connected  with  the  classical  Cyrenaic 
ean  schools  of  philosophy.  The  doctrine 
hools  was,  however,  chiefly  egoistic  hed- 
I  a  doctrine  of  altruistic  hedonism,  utili- 
is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  with  the 
bHdst  Cesare  Marchese  de  Beccaria 
[1735-94).  This  doctrine  has,  however, 
)een  connected  with  English  philosophy, 
ind  has  not  only  produced  the  earliest 
ixponentB  of  this  system,  but  also  the 
dvocates  of  the  practical  bearings  of  this 

dunberland  (1631-1718)  was  the  first 
r  to  propound  a  system  of  utilitarianism. 
The  keywords  to  his  doctrine  are  the 
r-  statements  that  feelings  are  by  na- 
ture both  egoistic  and  altruistic;  and 
,  that  man  is  fitted  for  society  by  the 
L  latter.  Rationality  emphasizes  the 
altruistic  feelings  in  this  respect  in 
first,  by  enabling  one  to  recognize  his 
as  indi^lubly  connected  with  that  of 
1  thus  leading  to  objectively  moral  con- 
ultimately  egoistic  motives;  second,  by 
le  to  recognize  and  desire  the  good  in  and 
"  Good  "  is  defined  by  Cumberland  as 
perfects  both  mind  and  body.  Cumber- 
wever,  somewhat  ambiguous  concerning 
which  have  a  tendency  in  that  direction, 
I  more  frequently  of  happiness  as  the 
ppiness  is  pleasure  depending  (1)  upon 
ded  normal  activities  of  mind  and  body; 
tranquil  frame  of  mind,  which  is  condi- 
etimes  by  external  circumstances,  some- 
le  feeling  that  one  has  acted  consistently, 
by  the  consciousness  that  one  has  acted 
imon  weal;  and  (3)  upon  the  knowledge 
3  are  happy.  George  Berkeley  (1685- 
e  father  of  "  theological  utilitarianism." 
Indicates  the  attempt  to  reconcile  ulti- 
ish  motives  of  action  with  morality.  If 
t  is  the  ruling  principle  of  human  nature, 
shown  that  the  interest  of  the  individual 
loral  action.  But  this  can  not  always  be 
be  the  case,  particularly  if  supernatural 
i  disregarded,  since  no  man  is  able  to  pre- 
)nsequences  of  his  actions.  Divine  om- 
Jone  can  do  that  and  formulate  rules  of 
ch  will  tend  toward  the  well-being  of  all 
all  nations,  and,  therefore,  toward  the 
of  the  individual.  Supernatural  sanc- 
iius  necessary  to  produce  moral  actions. 
ne  (1711-76)  boldly  argued  that  men 
ally  continue  to  approve  of  any  quality 
lature  which  does  not  at  least  appear  to 
seful  or  agreeable.  A  moral  distinction 
only  on  the  ground  of  utility  and  pleas- 
lp»ffiA««  and  pain.  Usefulness  and  agree- 
ust,  however,  be  extended  to  others  than 
he  consideration  of  others  must  become 
fc  of  humanity  which  may  be  reasonably 
I  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  moral  phenom- 


ena. It  may  happen  that  by  acting  in  accordance 
with  this  sentiment,  the  individual  becomes  the 
loser;  but  mental  tranquillity  and  consciousness 
of  integrity — so  necessary  for  happiness — will 
nevertheless  be  cultivated  and  cherished  by  every 
true  man.  Hume  freed  utilitarianism  from  the 
dogma  that  the  motive  of  the  agent  is  always,  in 
the  last  analysis,  egoistic,  and  defended  the  altru- 
istic tendencies  of  human  nature. 

Jeremy  Bentham   (1748-1832)   emphasized  the 

pleasurable  aspect  of  actions  as  motives,  but  chiefly 

those  which  give  pleasiu^  to  the  doer. 

2.  Bentham,  He   distinguished   thirteen   kinds   of 

Mill,  and    pleasures    with    their    corresponding 

Spencer,  pains,  viz.:  sense,  wealth  and  priva- 
tion, skill  and  awkwardness,  amity  and 
enmity,  reputation  and  disgrace,  power,  piety,  be- 
nevolence and  malevolence,  memory,  imagination, 
expectation,  and  association.  Only  two  of  these 
classes — benevolence  and  malevolence — ^have  ref- 
erence to  fellow  men;  all  others  concern  only  the 
individual.  John  Stuart  MiU  (1806-73)  rounded 
out  the  system  of  utilitarianism,  freed  it  from  its 
narrowness,  and  made  it  acceptable  to  statesmen 
and  theologians.  By  his  insistence  upon  the  "  ac- 
quired character  ''  of  moral  feelings  he  emphasized 
their  social  nature  as  no  one  had  done  before,  and 
thus  gave  this  system  of  ethics  an  importance  in 
English  life  which  hardly  any  other  philosophy  has 
enjoyed.  This  great  influence  is  due  to  his  claim 
that  disinterested  public  spirit  should  be  the  prom- 
inent motive  in  the  performance  of  all  socially  use- 
ful work,  and  that,  e.g.,  even  hygienic  precepts 
should  be  inculcated  not  chiefly  on  grounds  of  pru- 
dence, but  because  "  by  squandering  our  health  we 
disable  ourselves  from  rendering  services  to  owr 
fellow  creatures."  Herbert  Spencer  (1820-1903) 
introduced  the  principle  of  slow  racial  development 
into  the  concepts  of  utilitarianism.  It  had  always 
proved  insuperably  difficult  for  utilitarians  to  show 
how  the  abstract  principle  of  general  happiness 
could  arise  from  that  of  personal  happiness,  since 
experience  demonstrates  that  actions  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  frequently  conflict  with  personal  in- 
terests and  happiness.  Spencer  tried  to  show  that 
this  transformation  is  next  to  impossible  in  the  in- 
dividual, but  that  it  is  probable  in  the  race  by  slow 
and  gradual  accretions  which  the  individual  in- 
herits as  he  does  other  traits  favorable  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence.  The  habit  of  acting  with  a  view 
to  other  people's  happiness  is  an  advantage  to  any 
race  or  nation;  and  it  is,  therefore,  probable  that 
with  growing  intelligence  the  principles  of  benevo- 
lence were  developed  and  eventually  inherited  by 
the  individual,  who  practises  them  as  naturally  as 
he  does  those  of  personal  interest. 

in.  Doctrines  of  Utilitarianism:  The  connection 
between  utilitarianism  and  hedonism  is  close,  and 
many  defenders  of  the  former  have  had  difficulty 
in  disentangling  their  system  from  the  latter;  some 
of  them  have  more  or  less  openly  espoused  hedon- 
ism, and  have  attempted  to  free  it  only  from  its 
grosser  implications.  An  outline  of  Bentham's  sys- 
tem in  its  most  complete  form  (Principles  of  Morals 
and  LegislaJtumf  London,  1789)  makes  this  clear. 
He  starts  with  the  hedonistic  and  utilitarian  propo- 
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sition  that  the  desire  for  pleasure  and  the  fear  of 
pain  are  the  only  motives  which  can  influence  the 
human  will,  and  that  the  attainment  of  the  great- 
est possible  happiness  is,  therefore,  the  supreme 
interest  of  every  individual.  Society  consists,  how- 
ever, of  individuals,  and  it  must  be  animated  by 
the  same  desire  for  happiness;  this  takes  the  form 
of  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  possible  happiness 
for  all  its  component  members.  This  happiness  to 
one  and  to  all  can,  however,  be  gaged  only  by  the 
consequences  resulting  from  actions  as  the  experi- 
ence ol  the  individual  and  of  the  race  has  registered 
them.  Experience  shows  pleasurable  actions  to 
be  useful  on  the  whole,  painful  actions  to  be  use- 
less, except  as  warning  signals.  The  principle  of 
utility  or  of  the  greatest  happiness  is,  consequently, 
the  only  test  of  morality,  since  the  latter  means 
usefulness  in  the  broadest  sense.  The  moral  char- 
acter of  an  action  is  to  be  ascertained  by  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  pleasures  and  pains  involved  in  the  ele- 
ments which  constitute  it.  Pleasure  and  pain  may 
be  greater  or  less  according  to  intensity,  duration, 
certainty  or  uncertainty,  nearness  or  remoteness, 
strength  of  expectation,  fecimdity,  purity,  and  ex- 
tent, i.e.,  number  of  persons  faceted.  Pleasure 
and  pain  have  dififerent  sources  or  sanctions — 
physical,  political,  moral,  and  also  religious,  since 
God  hiinself  wills  his  children  to  be  happy.  The 
moral  faculty,  with  which  ethics  is  alone  concerned, 
is  constituted  by  good-will  or  benevolence,  the  love 
of  amity,  the  love  of  reputation,  and  the  dictates 
of  religion  and  of  prudence.  Ethical  eystemB  not 
in  agreement  with  utilitarianism  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  of  asceticism  which  disap- 
prove of  actions  in  proportion  as  they  tend  to  aug- 
ment happiness,  and  approve  of  them  as  they  tend 
to  diminish  it;  and  tiiose  of  sympathy.  John 
Stuart  Mill  is  the  best  representative  of  the  newer 
utilitarianism.  He  maintains  in  his  Utilitarianism 
(1S63)  that  the  criterion  of  morality,  the  founda- 
tion of  morality,  and  the  chief  good  are  identical. 
From  this  basis  he  argues  that  the  steadiness  and 
consistency  of  the  moral  beliefs  of  mankind  are 
mainly  due  to  the  tacit  influence  of  utilitarianism, 
because  this  doctrine  sets  before  men  as  chief  aim 
the  greatest  happiness  not  of  the  individual,  but  of 
the  race.  But  utilitarianism  rests  on  a  distinction 
of  pleasures  into  kinds — high  and  low,  noble  and 
ignoble.  If  men  make  this  distinction,  they  are  led 
to  recognise  the  power  to  sacrifice  their  own  great- 
est happiness  for  that  of  their  fellow  men,  because 
actions  of  this  kind  may  be  more  useful  to  the  race. 
In  every-day  life  man  does  not,  as  a  rule,  calculate 
the  consequences  of  his  actions,  because  conscien- 
tious feeling  has  invested  utility  with  obligatory 
force — sufficient  in  the  main  to  lead  to  right  action. 
Justice  is  a  form  of  utility,  and  means  originally  the 
animal  desire  to  repel  a  hurt  or  to  retaliate;  but 
becomes  widened  so  as  to  include  all  persons  by  the 
human  capacity  for  enlarged  sympathy  and  the 
conception  of  intelligent  self-interest. 

James  Mill  (1773-1836)  contributed  a  few  other 
elements.  Useful  actions  are  of  four  kinds — acts  of 
prudence,  fortitude,  justice,  and  benevolence;  the 
first  two  include  acts  primarily  useful  to  us, 
secondarily  to  others;  the  last  two,  those  which  are 


primarily  useful  to  others,  and  secondarilf 
ourselves.  The  moral  feelings  are 
growth,  of  which  the  ultimate  constitaadi 
pleasurable  and  painful  sensations,  e.g^ 
terestedness  is  a  real  fact  which  has 
by  association  from  personal  interest  and 
eventually  been  detached  from  its  original  rood. 
IV.  Criticism:  Utilitarianism  as  a  thecxy  of  I 
is  inadequate  (1)  from  the  point  of  its  motive^  {)■■ 
from  that  of  its  f imdamental  principle.  Morafilyb! 
based  on  the  conception  of  duty.  UtUitamm » ! 
gard  pleasure  and  self-interest  as  the  original  noli 
of  morality.  But  duty  can  never  be  developed  fm 
these  roots.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  virtue  is  onM; 
but  impossible  to  prove  virtue  a  derivative  of  ull> 
ity.  When  utilitarians  approach  this  crucial  poiiti 
they  appeal  either  to  the  will  of  God  (John  Asa^ 
or  to  Uie  authority  of  the  law  (Alexander  BaiiOffli 
to  conscientious  feeling  (John  Stuart  Mill).  Hm 
theory  fails,  thus,  both  in  regard  to  suffickney  oC 
motive  and  of  logical  consistency.  Hie  fundanNB* 
tal  principle  of  utilitarianism  is  the  caleolafaifitf 
of  actions.  Man  is  to  act  with  a  view  to  the  piett* 
urable  or  painful  effects  of  his  acts,  both  to  himMi 
and  to  others.  That  might  be  a  good  rule  to  f oOot 
were  man  omniscient.  Since  he  is  limited  in  Ui 
foresight,  he  must  act  in  many  cases  aooording  to 
law  and  precept— either  divine  or  human.  But  tta 
moment  he  does  so,  he  abandons  the  utilitarian 
principle,  and  ohesys  some  rule  either  of  man  or  of 
Crod.  The  principle  "  The  greatest  happinen  to 
the  greatest  number,"  if  taken  as  guide,  does  not 
afford  basis  for  computation  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
since  one  can  not  know  what  will  give  pleasure  or 
pain  to  others.  Pains  and  pleasures  differ  not  0D(jr 
with  different  individuals,  but  with  different  daflsn 
and  stages  of  civilization.  It  was  the  impossibility  of 
making  fixed  standards  of  variable  pains  and  pleaa- 
ures  that  caused  Herbert  Spencer  to  say:  "  Henee 
if  the  method  of  egoistic  hedonism  is  unsatisfaetocy, 
far  more  imsatisfactory  for  the  same  kindred  reasons 
is  the  method  of  universalistic  hedonism,  or  utilitari- 
anism *'  (Principles  of  Eikics,  L  155,  London  and 
New  York,  1910).  Rudolph  M.  Binder. 
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lOGAERT,  ai"ten-bO'gftrt,  JAN  (HANS) : 
leader  of  the  Dutch  Remonstrants  (q.  v.) ; 
sht  Feb.  11, 1557;  d.  at  The  Hague  Sept. 
9e  came  of  R<Hnan  Catholic  ancestry, 
miiy  education  he  received  at  home 
I  school  ci  St.  Jerome  in  his  native  city; 
sued  to  the  study  of  law,  entering  the 
notaiy,  and  a  remarkable  future  seemed 
'  1578,  when  he  was  offended  by  the  con- 
ached  to  an  offer,  it  being  demanded  that 
(tendance  upon  the  sermons  of  the  evan- 
idined  fiuibert  Duifhuis.  He  thereupon 
1  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was 
ame  at  Amheim  in  the  service  of  a 
of  Count  John  of  Nassau,  and  then 
x>  Utrecht  with  the  intention  of  becom- 
kor.  Here  the  strife  between  Duifhuis 
artisans  and  the  Calvinists  (called  Con- 
had  afaneady  broken  out.    In  1580  Uy- 

0  was  sent  at  the  city's  expense  to 
study  theology  and  came  into  connection 
i;  but  his  sympathies  were  not  in  that 
rather  they  inclined  to  Arminius.  On  his 
Utrecht  in  1584  he  found  the  strife  be- 
idherents  of  Duifhuis  and  the  Consistorials 
«r,  the  iq>per  classes  siding  with  the 
\ut  the  Coniilstorials  called  him  to  a  pas- 
rhich  he  did  not  feel  at  home,  as  the  con- 
.  not  favor  the  expression  of  his  own  senti- 

1  the  course  of  ^e  controversy  between 
I,  the  magistrates  decided  to  retire  hon- 
the  preachers  of  both  parties  and  instaU 
their  places,  and  so  Uytenbogaert  was, 
It  €i  position. 

invitation  of  Prince  Maurice  he  went  to 
e  in  1501,  where  he  was  soon  installed 
alloon  congregation,  and  there  his  preach- 
ttended  by  the  prince  and  the  nobility. 
the  high  favor  of  the  prince  and  of  Louise 
r,  and  imdertook  the  education  of  the 
nee  Frederik  Hendrik,  as  well  as  the 
iourt  preacher.  The  appointments  were 
te  of  Oldenbameveld,  who  expected  to 
»f  the  great  influence  which  Uytenbogaert 
y  gained.  The  latter  imdertook  the  ed- 
Oldenbameveld's  two  daughters,  and  in 
al  matters  was  the  adviser  of  the  grand 
,  but  the  friendship  and  cooperation  of 
lert  and  Oldenbameveld  eventiially  cost 
his  influence  with  the  ecclesiastics.  Yet 
time  he  was  the  recognized  head  of  an 
;al  party,  and  to  him  was  attributed  prac- 
rything  that  was  done,  while  his  counsel 
ntly  sought.  Yet  as  the  head  of  his  party 
dogmatician,  and  in  his  pastoral  work  he 
1  piety  and  the  renewing  of  the  life;  but 
iirod  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  in 
opponents  thought  they  saw  the  over- 
he  Church  and  of  the  republic.  His  in- 
s  used  time  and  again  for  peace,  as  in  the 
minius  (q.v.)  in  1591,  but  in  several  of 
3  he  was  accused  of  attempting  to  sub- 
lurch  to  the  State.  On  the  death  of  Ar- 
tenbogaert  became  the  head  of  the  Armin- 
compacted  into  a  party,  to  whom  was 
I  the  name  Remonstrants.    Forty  of  these 


as  pastors  met  at  the  invitation  of  Oldenbameveld 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Uytenbogaert,  Jan.  14, 
1610,  the  result  of  which  meeting  was  the  famous 
"  Rmonstrance "  (see  Remonstrants)  to  the 
States  of  Holland.  At  the  same  time  came  Uyten- 
bogaert's  first  writing,  Tradaet  van  *t  Ampt  ende 
Auihariteyt  eener  Hoogher  Christdicker  Overheydt  in 
KerckeUcke  Saecken  (The  Hague,  1610),  which  called 
forth  a  series  of  answers  and  focused  the  strife 
which  the  conferences  of  1611  and  1613  could  not 
abate.  The  Calvinists  began  to  institute  their  own 
services,  the  favor  of  Prince  Maurice  was  lost  to 
Uytenbogaert,  and  he  at  last  declared  he  would  no 
longer  go  to  hear  the  latter's  preaching.  In  1617 
the  States  decided  for  a  synod,  against  the  wish  of 
the  Remonstrants.  Uytenbogaert  lost  courage,  in 
Mar.,  1618,  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  charge,  and 
when,  Aug.  29,  1618,  Oldenbameveld,  Grotius,  and 
Hogerbeets  were  arrested,  Uytenbqgaert  fled  to 
Rotterdam  and  thence  to  Antwerp.  On  May  24, 
1619,  he  was  publicly  banned  from  the  republic  and 
his  goods  confiscated,  the  reason  assigned  being 
that  he  had  introduced  new  views,  contrary  to  those 
of  the  accepted  Reformed  doctrine.  In  October  he 
sent  a  document  to  Prince  Maurice  in  his  own  de- 
fense, Schriftdijeke  Verantwoordinghe  .  .  ,  of  de 
apenbaere  Klock  irduydinghe  Edicte  .  .  .  (1619), 
and  continued  from  afar  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
Remonstrants.  In  Oct.,  1621,  he  removed  to  Rouen. 
When  Maurice  died,  Ap**.  23,  1625,  and  was  fok 
lowed  as  stadholder  by  Uytenbogaert's  pupil  Fred- 
erik Hendrik,  affairs  looked  more  favorable  for  the 
Remonstrants,  and  Uytenbogaert  returned,  reach- 
ing Rotterdam  unheralded  Sept.  26,  1626.  But 
Frederik  would  not  espouse  openly  the  cause  of  the 
Remonstrants,  though  he  granted  his  protection  to 
his  old  teacher.  Uytenbogaert  began  to  preach 
quietly  at  The  Hague,  and  regained  possession  of 
his  own  house.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  worked 
for  his  cause  by  his  writings  and  by  personal  effort. 

Although  Ujrtenbogaert's  literary  activity  began 
late  in  his  life,  the  results  were  fruitful.  A  list  of  his 
works  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  third  edi- 
tion of  his  autobiography  (see  bibliography,  below) ; 
most  of  them  were  polemics,  drawn  from  him  by 
the  stress  of  the  times.  Yet  two  of  his  productions, 
historical  in  nature,  are  of  permanent  value.  The 
first  is  his  autobiography,  brought  down  to  May 
13,  1638.  It  was  not  intended  for  the  public  eye, 
and  was  edited  by  Rijckewaert.  It  is  apologetic  in 
character,  and  gives  valuable  information  concern- 
ing the  persons  and  events  of  his  times.  The  sec- 
ond work  was  suggested  by  another  which  he  issued 
anonymously  under  the  title  Oorspronck  ende  Voort- 
ganck  der  Nederlanlsche  Kerckdijdce  verschillen  tot 
op  het  NationaJe  Synodus  van  Dordrecht  (1623),  and 
aimed  to  be  a  history  of  the  Church,  especially  in 
the  Netherlands.  It  was  called  De  Kerkdicke  His- 
torie,  vervetende  verscheyden  ghedendctvaerdige  saken, 
in  de  Christenheyt  voor-gevallenf  appeared  in  1646, 
and  covered  the  period  400-1619.  The  work  is 
excellent  in  character,  uses  various  sources,  and 
is  not  uncritical.  While  the  tone  is  moderate,  the 
great  fault  is  that  in  fact  it  is  a  defense  of  the 
Remonstrants. 

Uytenbogaert  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  his 
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times.    While  he  was  not  a  notable  scholar,  he  was 

a  man  of  learning  and  earnest  in  his  pursuit  of 

knowledge.    He  had  a  talent  for  organisation,  the 

sense  of  practicality,  and  a  ready  eloquence.    His 

diplomatic  ability  was  such  that,  had  his  sphere 

been  that  of  politics,  he  would  have  won  eminence 

as  a  statesman.    His  piety  was  earnest,  and  he  died 

in  peace  with  his  conscience.    (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 

Bibuoohafbt:  Souroes  are:  The  aatobiography,  JohannU 
WtenboffoerU  Leoen,  ii.p.,  1645,  3d  ed.,  1647;  and  hia 
Brieven  en  onuitoeQeven  Stukken,  ed.  H.  C.  Rogge,  Utreoht. 
1868-76.  Consult:  H.  C.  Rogge.  Johannea  Wtmbooaert 
«n  sv'n  Tijd^  3  parts,  Amsterdam,  1874-76;  idem,  in 
Qodgdterde  Bijdra4/en,  vol.  xxii.;  idem,  in  Jaarhoeken  van 
iMtens.  TKeoloifie,  new  series,  vol.  i.;  J.  M.  8chr6ckh, 
Chriatliehe  KirehenoetehichU  aeit  der  Reformation^  v.  226- 
276,  35  parti,  Leipsic,  1772-1803;  J.  L.  MoUey,  John  of 
Bamevddt  2  vols..  New  York,  1874  (often  reprinted);  and 
the  literature  under  Ajuoniub,  Jakob ub;  Epiboofiub, 
Simon;  and  Rbmomstsantb. 

UZZIAH,  us-zai'a  (AZARIAH):  Ninth  kmg  of 
Judah,  son  and  successor  of  Amaaiah  (q.v.).  His 
dates,  according  to  the  old  chronology,  are  808-756; 
according  to  Kamphausen,  777-736;  according  to 
K  Marti  {EB,  i.  797-798),  789-740.  His  name  ap- 
pears in  various  forms  in  the  Hebrew:  'Uzziyyahu 
(II  Kings  XV.  32,  34;  II  Chron.  xxvi.  1  sqq.,  xxvii. 
2;  Isa.  i.  1,  vi.  1,  vii.  1),  'Ussiyyah  (II  Kings  xv. 
13,  30;  Hos.  i.  1;  Amos  i.  1;  Zech.  xiv.  5),  *Azaryah 
(II  Kmgs  xiv.  21,  xv.  1,  7,  17,  23,  27;  I  Chron.  iii. 
12),  and  *Azaryahu  (II  Kings  xv.  6,  8) ;  the  meaning 
is  **  Yahweh  is  my  strength  '*  or  "  Yahweh  hath 
helped.^'  There  is  no  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  employment  of  the  two  names;  the  Septuagint 
does  not  follow  strictly  the  forms  in  the  Hebrew. 
Both  names  have  parallels  in  form  and  meaning  in 
Assyrian  and  Phenician. 

The  narrative  in  II  Kings  xiv.  21-22,  xv.  1-7 
makes  Uzziah  succeed  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  assigns  to  him  a  reign  of  fifty-two  years, 
gives  bim  a  good  character,  even  though  the  high 
places  were  not  removed,  states  that  he  restored 
the  possession  of  Elath  (on  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
Red  Sea)  to  Judah  and  so  implies  the  reconquest  of 
Edom,  and  that  he  became  a  leper,  on  account  of 
which  his  son  Jotham  acted  as  regent.  II  Chron. 
xxvi.  agrees  with  Kings  so  far  as  this  narrative 
goes,  but  adds:  (1)  that  Uzziah  warred  successfully 
against  the  Philistines,  Arabians,  and  Meunim,  and 
that  the  Ammonites  became  tributary;  (2)  that 
he  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem; 
(3)  developed  a  strong  military  establishment;  (4) 
engaged  extensively  in  pastoral,  agricultural,  and 
viticultural  pursuits;  and  (5)  that,  puffed  up  with 
pride  in  his  achievements,  he  became  vain  and  en- 
tered the  Temple  to  bum  incense,  (according  to  the 
Chronicler)  an  exclusively  priestly  prerogative,  and 
that,  in  spite  of  priestly  remonstrance,  he  persisted 
in  his  purpose  and  was  stricken  on  the  spot  with 


leprosy.    While  the  Chronicler's  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  the  leprosy  may  be  regarded  as  a  late  mid- 
rashic  legend,  the  details  regarding  Uzziah's  militaiy 
measures  receive  incidental  and  weighty  corrobon- 
tion  (cf.  J.  F.  McCurdy,  in  The  Expositor^  No?., 
1891).   The  success  of  the  Assyrians  in  their  aasaolii 
on  the  S3Tian  powers  would  naturally  result  in  soob 
measures  of  d^ense  as  stronger  fortifications  and 
increase  in  munitions  and  forces,  and  in  the  amr 
tion  of  such  engines  of  war  as  are  attributed  to 
Uzziah.    Moreover,  the  control  of  Philistine  teni- 
tory  shown  by  Hezekiah  only  a  few  years  Iztar  | 
must  have  dated  from  this  reign  (cf .  II  Kings  zviiL  \ 
13  sqq.).   The  Taylor  cylinder  of  Sennach^bspeib    j 
of  Arabians  as  forming  part  of  the  garrison  of  Jere-    '■> 
salem  during  Sennacherib's  attempts  against  tin  :' 
city,  which  is  explained  by  Uzziah's  conquest  ow 
a  part  of  the  Arabian  territory,  going  weU  with  bii 
command  of  the  region  south  to  Elath.    The  pnh 
perity  of  Judah  which  appears  even  during  As   ' 
weak  reign  of  Ahaz  must  be  traced  to  this  rogn; 
and  the  power  of  Judah  at  the  b^inning  of  As 
Sennecharib    campaigns    is    explicable    on  thm 
grounds.    Uzziah's  force   of   character  and  foi^ 
sight  and    wisdom    doubtless    prolonged  the  lifii 
of  the  southern  kingdom,  and  his  achievemenfti 
thus   make    him    one    of    the    most    importaaft 
kings  of  Judah. 

The  passage  in  the  annals  of  the  great  Tlg^th' 
Pileser  (most  accessible  in  Eng.  transL  in  DB,  if. 
844;  see  Asstkia,  VI.,  3,  (  9,  cf.  VI.,  2,  (  1)  idiidi 
refers  to  '*  Azariah  of  Yaudi  "  is  now  by  molt 
scholars  held  not  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  tiui 
sketch  but  to  a  king  Azariah  of  a  territory  called 
Yaudi  (the  writing  of  which  might  easily  be  read 
as  the  Assyrian  equivalent  of  "  Judah  ")  not  fir 
from  Alexandretta  Bay  in  northwestern  Syria.  The 
places  named  in  connection  with  the  confederatioB 
against  the  Assyrians  of  which  the  document  speab 
are  regarded  as  too  remote  from  Judah  to  pennit 
Azariah  of  Judah  to  take  the  leadership  in  such  a 
confederation  (of.,  however,  J.  F.  McCurdy,  Hit 
tory,  Prophecy f  and  the  Monuments^  i.  413-415,  Net 
York,  1894).  A  matter  of  some  interest  is  the  <»■ 
currence  in  Uzziah's  reign  of  an  earthquake  whidi 
was  so  severe  as  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  date  of  reckoih 
ing  (Amos  i.  1;  Zech.  xiv.  5). 

Geo.  W.  Gilmobe. 

Bibuographt:  Besides  the  pertinent  sections  in  the  litenr 
ture  under  Ahab;  and  Israel,  History  or,  ocmsult:  E. 
Schrader,  KeilinaavrijLen  und  GeachichUfonchung,  GisMii 
1878;  H.  Winckler,  AlUestamentiiche  Fonchungen,  I  1- 
23,  Leipsic,  1893;  J.  F.  McCurdy,  in  Expositor,  Nov.,  ISQU 
pp.  388  sqq.;  idem.  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Mom' 
menu,  i.  348-351,  413-415,  New  York,  1894;  T.  K.CheyM. 
Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  pp.  4,  16  sqq.,  London. 
1895;  C.  F.  Kent,  Stiuient'e  O.  T.,  ii.  282  sqq..  New  York, 
1905;  Schrader,  KAT,  i.  54  sqq.,  262;  DB,  iv.  843-«tt; 
EB,  iv.  5240-44;   JE,  xii.  393-394. 
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US.  See  Watt,  JoAcmu  von. 
XS,  To-gan'tii  or  gon'tAa  (Clerici  va- 
offt) :  A  term  applied  in  early  canoo  law 
ergy  who  led  a  wandering  life  either  be- 
had  no  benefice  or  because  they  had  de- 
church  to  which  th^  had  been  attached. 
B  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuriee  measures 
I  against  them,  as  when  the  Council  of 
forbade  ordination  without  appointment 
a  church,  or  when  the  Council  <^  Valencia 
catened  the  vagaatee  with  excommuni- 
lenalty  extended  by  the  Synod  of  Aries 
jse  who  should  give  them  shelter.    Never- 

1  vBganles  still  flourished,  and  frequently 
)pe  and  other  clergy  in  the  discharge  of 
s  or  became  chaplains  in  the  castles  of 
B,  thus  "inlfing  their  prafesBJon  a  trade 
eiiug  with  the  orderly  conditions  and 
ns  of  the  r^pjlar  clergy.  In  789  Chor- 
newed  the  Chalcedon  injunctions,  and 
le  the  entertaimnent  of  any  clergy  who 
iroduce  letters  from  their  bishops.    But 

measures  failed,  and  in  the  ninth  cen- 
il  synods  (e.g..  Mains,  S47,  and  Pavia, 
ought  to  check  the  vagantes,  and  their 
ake  possession  of  benefices  already  con- 
tbers,  while  such  prelates  as  Agobard  of 
his  De  privilegio  et  ;ure  »aeerdotix,  also 
em.  In  the  twelfth  century  Gerhoh  of 
rg  Cq.v.)  again  complained  of  them  in  his 
noma,  but  matters  became  far  worse  in 
ng  century,  when  the  Synods  of  Mtuni 
chafFenburg  (1292),  Treves  (1310),  and 
(12S4)  declared  against  the  vagantes, 
ivaria  they  were  expressly  excluded  from 
leaces  of  1244,  1281,  and  1300. 
a  type  of  vagantes  arose  in  France  in 
ccnturj',  lalcr  spreading  to  England  aitd 
These  were  the  roving  minstrels,  mostly 
udenta  or  wandering  clergy,  first  called 
nlet  or  riixddi  ("rascals"),  and  later, 
j-ly  thirteenth  century,  chiefly  known  as 
goliardeneea,  terms  apparently  meaning 
ioliath,"  i.e.,  "  sons  of  giants."  They 
rs  of  poetic  form,  but  many  councils  of 
nth  and  fourteenth  centuries  sought  to 

2  goliards  and  their  excesses.  These 
•em  practically  to  have  suppressed  the 
France  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tn  Germany  they  survived  until  late  in 
h  century  under  various  names.  Hugo 
;  devoted  a  special  chapter  of  bis  Renner 
it  and  other  vagantes,  while  in  England 
luded    to   them   in   no   complimentary 

(A.  Hauck.) 
r;  Biaghuii.  Origiw.  VI.,  iv,  S,  VU..  ii.  12, 
9^  U.  J.  Planek,  Gachielttt  der  chntUich-kirdi- 
'jcJuifirrrr/iunata.  i-  375.  ii.  100  Bqq.,  5  vols.. 
103-00:  W.  Gjnebrecht.  Id  AOettmiaa  Monati- 
Wittenxhaft  taut  LticrtUur,  1S53,  pp.  10-43, 
Gtiinm.  Klnnert  Sdiriftm,  iii.  1  iqq..  Beriin, 
lubalocti.  Dim  laitinuc/ien  Va(KnilmJHd<r  itct 


UUutaOtn.  asiliti.  IBTO;  J.  too  Pflack-Hvttunc.  Dip- 
lcmlltile^l-kitlantelu  Fonckunoti^  pp.  SO  aqq..  Ootiu,  ISTSj 
W.  Meyer,  io  FtttiAnlt  itr  Qmingir  Q—dltcJiafi  dw  Wif 
ttntcMa/ltn,  OOttinvo,  IMl;   Nfl4odw,  CArulua  Chmtii, 


VALDES,  val-dn',  JUAH  and  ALFOItSO  DB. 

Aironso  on  the  Sank  of  Boma  (|  1). 

Jiud'i  "Uanury  uid  Shuoa";    Alfooao  <|  3). 

Jumo'e  RalKttona  with  Boma,  ud  with  Oiulia  Oomia  (|  8), 

LatarWritinsaCMl. 

Thtolocical  Views  C|  6). 

The  Eispano-Italian  reformers,  Juan  and  Al> 
fonso  de  Voldfis,  were  bom  as  twins  at  Cuenca  (84 
m.  a.e.  of  Madrid),  Castile,  about  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  Juan  dying  at  Naples  in  the  smn- 
mer  of  1541,  and  Alfonso  at  Vienna  early  in  Oct., 
1532.  Alfonso,  in  1520,  accompanied  the  young 
King   Charles    to   his  coronation   at 

I.  Alfonso  Aachen,  and  then  went  to  Worms, 
on  the  Sack  where   he   witnessed   the   burning   of 

of  Rome.  Luther's  writings,  which  he,  unlike  the 
majority,  considered  but  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tragedy  of  the  Reformation.  A  few 
years  later  he  was  imperial  secretary  to  the  high 
chancellor,  Mercuiino  Arboiio  da  Gattinara,  and 
when  the  Spanish  monks  raged  against  Erasmus, 
Alfonao  warmly  defended  the  Basel  scholar.  In 
May,  1527,  Rome  was  stormed  and  sacked  by  an 
imperial  army,  though  without  imperial  sanction, 
and  the  pope  himself  was  made  prisoner.  Alfonso 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  court  in  a  dialogue  on 
the  catastrophe  between  Lactantius,  a  cavalier  of 
the  emperor,  and  an  archdeacon  just  come  from 
Rome  to  Valladolid.  Lactantius,  through  whom 
Alfonso  expresses  his  own  views,  declares  that  the 
pope,  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  and  as  faithless  to 
his  word,  brought  the  sack  of  Rome  upon  himself. 
He  advocates  the  surrender  of  the  papal  temporal 
power  and  asserts  that,  since  the  exposure  of  eccle- 
siastical corruption  by  Erasmus  and  the  sedition 
incited  by  Luther  bad  alike  failed  to  reform  the 
papacy,  God  hod  turned  to  other  means  of  conver^ 
sion  and  had  found  them  in  the  sack  of  Rome.  The 
archdeacon  himself  concludes  the  dialogue  with  the 
hope  that  the  emperor  would  now  take  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Church  in  hand.  The  papal  nuncio, 
Count  Baldassore  Castiglione,  and  Alfonso's  fellow 
secretary,  Juan  Aleman,  both  sought  to  have  this 
"  ultra-Lutheran  "  document  condemned  to  the 
flames,  but  the  archie  pise  opal  grand  inquisitor  de- 
clared that  the  dialogue  contained  nothing  hereticaL 

Meanwhile,  probably  in  Dec.,  1528,  Juan  had 
written  his  dialogue  "  Mercury  and  Sharon,"  a 
piece  full  of  biting  satire  on  false  Christians.  At 
the  same  time,  Spain  is  declared  more  happy  than 
Germany,  where  Lutheranism  had  given  birth  to 
many  other  sects.  The  justice  of  the  punishment 
of  Rome  is  maintained,  and  the  absolute  need  of 
reform  is  stressed.  Both  the  "  Mercury  "  and  the 
"  Lactantius  "  were  printed  anonymously,  probably 
in  1529,  repeated  editions  following;  modem  editions 
are  by  Us^a  i  Rio  in  R^ormitiat  anliguoi  espafioltt. 


Yaldes 
Yalana 
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vol.  iv.  (Madrid,  1850),  and  by  E.  Bohmer  in  his  Ao- 

tnaniache  Studieriy  parts  vi.,  xix.  (Halle,  1871-81). 

In  the  year  of  Castiglione's  death,  Al- 

2.  Juan's   fonso  accompanied    the   emperor    to 
'*  Mercury  Italy  and  Germany.     At  Bologna  he 

and  attended  the  coronation  of  Charles  by 
Sharon";  Qement  VII.,  and  there  received 
Alfonso,  papal  favors.  At  this  period,  while 
a  follower  of  Erasmus,  he  by  no 
means  understood  the  attitude  of  Luther,  and  his 
position  with  regard  to  the  Reformation  was  that 
of  the  politician.  He  constantly  acted  as  a  tactful 
mediator  between  the  emperor,  the  papal  legate,  and 
Melanchthon,  taking  care  that  the  emperor  should 
be  well  informed  of  Protestant  doctrines,  but  deem- 
ing the  Augsburg  Confession  too  bitter  for  its  op- 
ponents to  accept  it.  In  Oct.,  1531,  he  wrote  from 
Brussels  the  imperial  congratulations  to  the  Swiss 
Roman  Catholics  for  their  victory  over  the  Zwing- 
lians  at  Kappel.  In  1532  he  was  one  of  the  agents 
in  securing  the  imperial  sanction  of  the  Protestant 
rights  of  possession  until  the  next  council  of  the 
Church  on  condition  of  securing  their  aid  against 
the  Turks.  Early  in  October  of  the  same  year,  how- 
ever, Alfonso  died  at  Vienna. 

Juan  de  Vald6s  remained  in  Spain  when  his 

brother  Alfonso  left  it  with  the  emperor.    In  1531- 

1532,  however,   he  was  in  and  near 

3.  Juan's   Rome,  where  he  was  made  Cameriere 
Relations   di  spada  e  cappa  at  the  papal  court. 

with  Rome  The  pope  and  the  emperor  at  Bologna 

and  with    concluded  an  alliance  on  Feb.  24, 1533. 

Giulia      The  pope  promised  to  hasten  the  deci- 

Gonzaga.  sion  concerning  the  marriage  of  the 
emperor's  aunt  with  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  who  had  repudiated  her.  This  decision, 
rendered  Mar.  23,  1534,  was  in  favor  of  the  queen, 
whom  Juan  had  defended  in  his  "  Mercury,''  and 
the  pope,  desiring  to  prove  his  amicable  intentions, 
gave  Juan  a  place  at  his  court,  though  himself  as- 
sailed in  Vald^'s  dialogue.  Juan's  duties  were 
merely  nominal,  but  he  remained  at  Rome  imtil 
the  pope's  death  (Sept.  25,  1534),  when  he  went  in 
the  service  of  Cardinal  Ercole  Gonzaga  to  Naples, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  There, 
in  the  latter  part  of  1534,  he  wrote,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  friends,  his  one  non-religious  work,  the 
Dialogo  de  la  lengua  (Madrid,  1737;  latest  ed.,  E. 
Bohmer,  in  Romanische  Stiidien,  vi.  339-420).  At 
Naples  Juan  de  Vald6s  became  the  spiritual  guide 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  beautiful 
women  in  Italy,  Giulia  Gonzaga,  widow  of  Vespa- 
siano  Colonna,  duke  of  Trajetto.  Equally  distressed 
by  personal  sorrow  and  by  spiritual  imrest,  she 
pom'ed  out  her  heart  to  Juan  one  day  in  Lent,  1536, 
when  he  was  escorting  her  home  from  a  sermon  by 
Bernardino  Ochino  (q.v.).  For  her  consolation  he 
wrote  the  Alfabeto  christiano  (Eng.  transl.  with  the 
same  title,  by  B.  B.  Wiffen,  London,  1861),  in  which 
he  maintained  that  Christian  perfection  consists  in 
loving  God  above  all  things  and  one's  neighbor  as 
oneself.  Such  perfection  is  not  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  monks  and  nims,  but  is  conunon  to  all  in 
proportion  to  their  faith  and  love  of  God.  In  1 534  Gi- 
ulia seems  to  have  retired  to  the  Franciscan  nunnery 
of  Santa  Chiara,  though  she  did  not  take  the  vows.       | 


togete, 


Apparently  before  the  end  of  1536  Vald^ 
Giulia  his  translation  of  the  Psalter  from  the 
brew,  with  an  introduction 

4.  Later    to  her,  and  probably  his 

Writings,    the  Psahns  (El  SaUerio  tradmk, 
E.  B5hmer,  Bonn,  1880;  the 
tary  on  Ps.  i.-xli. — all  that  are  known — ed.  ia 
ta  crisHana,  Madrid,  1882-84;    Eng.  tranaL  bgr 
Betts,  London,  1894) .   In  the  following  year  he 
her  his  commentary  on  Romans  and  First 
ians  (Geneva,  1556-57;   Madrid,  1856  [fi^< 
anHguoa  eapaflolea,  x.-xi.];    Eng.  transL, 
1883).    He  likewise  translated  and  explained 
remaining  Pauline  epistles,  except  Hebrem, 
all  traces  of  these  writings  have  been  lost   ftm 
the  epistles  Vald^  turned  to  the  Gospels,  and  k 
1540  he  seems  to  have  completed  his  El  E\ 
aegun  San  Mateo,  which  he  sent  Giulia 
with  a  general  introduction  (Madrid,  1880;  Eq^ 
transl.,   London,   1882).     Concerning  his  fmte 
work  on  the  Gospels  nothing  is  known.   In  additiai 
to  his  ex^etical  activity,  Juan  de  Vakils  wrali 
more  briefly  on  a  variety  of  individual  probkH 
of  religion,    his  Conaiderazumi  (110    in  niiiiib9, 
published  in  Italian  translation  at  Basel  in  1550;  ed. 
E.  B5hmer  Halle,  1860;  Eng  transl..  The  Hunini 
and  Ten  Consideraiiona  of  ,  .  ,  J,  ValdeaaOf  Gxfoni, 
1638;  thirty-nine  were  edited  in  the  original  Spankk 
by  E.  Bohmer,  in  his  TraladUos  de  Juan  de  YMe^ 
Bonn,  1880).    This  latter  work  also  contains  all  the 
minor  Spanish  writings  of  Valdds:    seven  letten 
(collections  of  at  least  thirty  letters  and  of  thir^ 
three  responses  to  questions  are  known  to  ha?t 
existed,  though  only  one  response,  in  Italian,  has 
survived),  and  \na  Dela  PenUencia  cristUmOj  de  la 
fe  cristiana,  y  del  hivir  cristiano.    In  addition  to  the 
response  already  noted,  there  is  extant,  in  Italiaa 
only,  the  Modo  che  ei  dee  ienere  ne  Vinsegnare  e  ffn- 
dicare  U  principio  deUa  religume  crisHana  (Roam, 
1545;   ed.  E.  Bohmer  in  his  5tiZ  Principio  ddk 
doUrina  Christiana:  cinque  tratUUeUi,  Halle,  1870; 
reprinted,  Rome,  1872),  this  collection  also  contain- 
ing, besides  the  Italian  version  of  the  De  la  Penir 
tencia,  the  Delia  giustificazione,  DeUa  medesima  ginth 
Hficanonef  Che  la  vita  etema  h  dono  de  Dio  per  GM 
Criato,  and  Se  al  criatiano  oonviene  dvbiiare  ^*egU 
aia  in  grazia  di  Dio  (Eng.  transl.,  in  The  Span- 
iah  Reformera.     Three  Opuaculea,   London,  1882), 
Seventeen  Opuacvleat  the  introductions  to  the  FsahDa, 
Romans,  I  Corinthians,  and  the  Gospels,  the  seven 
didactic  letters,  "  consideration  "  cix.,  and  the  five 
"  tractates." 

The  basal  principles  of  the  Gospel  were  som- 

marised  from  the  Bible  by  Valdte  in  his  Intinuiom 

criatiana  para  loa  nifloa  (ed.  E.  B5hmer,  Bonn,  1883). 

Children  should  know,  he  th^e  main> 

5.  Theolog-  tains,  that  God  is  their  Father  thiou^ 

leal  Views,  human  birth  and  Christian  r^genenk 

tion,  and  that  Christ,  in  whom  the 

sins  of  all  the  world  were  punished,  is  the  Lord  who 

redeems  them  from  sin,  death,  and  helL    After  hk 

ascension  Christ  sent  the  Holy   Ghost,   through 

whom  God  began  to  fulfil  what  he  had  promised 

Abraham.    The  union  of  all  those  who  receive  the 

Gospel  and  are  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Tiiinty 

is  the  Church,  and  the  characteristic  of  the  Chris- 
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ove.  The  Christian  life  should  be  constant 
[thoQ^  only  for  what  is  promised  in  the 
Mtiiig,  and  feasting — a  Christian  Sabbath; 
f  tboae  win  be  saved  who  have  so  accepted 
pd  that  it  becomes  efficacious  in  their  lives 
>  have  taken  refuge  in  baptism  as  Noah  did 
rk.  In  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Vald^  is 
f  orthodox,  also  holding  that  Christ  is  the 
Sod  through  generation,  while  the  Christian 
QQ  of  God  through  regeneration.  Of  con- 
le  tsgeata  at  length  in  the  AlfdbetOt  declaring 
)  sinner  receives  forgiveness  not  because  he 
B,  but  because  he  believes  in  Christ.  In 
(ting  on  I  Cor.  zi.  Vald^s  sharply  assailed 
Bes  then  existing  in  the  celebration  of  the 
ei  in  the  Alfabeto  he  maintained  that  the 
qfxiritual  benefit  should  be  gained  from  the 
wl  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  advocated 
ring  of  mass  whenever  possible.  He  pro- 
he  greatest  faith  in  the  Scriptures  and  in 
rine  inspiration,  yet  looked  beyond  the  let- 
he  spirit  from  which  the  letter  proceeded, 
his  faith  freed  from  the  letter  by  the  very 
tcDcies  in  certain  details  which  it  seemed 
to  have.  In  his  treatise  on  penance,  faith, 
,  Juan  set  forth  his  views  on  preaching  and 
^  discipline.  Those  of  evil  life  and  those 
bere  to  vain  ceremonies  and  superstitious 
ftces  should  be  excommunicated  after  three 
B.  Then  there  would  be  a  Church  very  like 
i^XMtolic  times  and  almost  a  pattern  of 
ife.  He  abstained  from  all  criticism  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  There  was,  however,  at 
e  a  strong  tendency  toward  Evangelical 
s  in  Italy.  A  general  council  was  in  pros- 
i  among  the  adherents  of  Vald^  were  papal 
ms,  bidiope,  and  archbishops,  while  his 
circle  included  Vermigli,  Ochino,  and  Car- 
(qq.v.).  It  was  not  till  a  number  of  years 
it  his  books  were  forbidden. 

(K.  Benrath.) 

kPHT:  E.  Boehmer  affixed  Cenni  biografici  aui 
.  .  .  Valdis  to  the  ed.  of  the  Conaidenuioni  of 
1800,  added  a  aketch  alao  to  the  Germ.  traoBl.  of 
le,  ib.  1870,  appearing  in  English  as  the  Lives  of 
I  Btformera,  London,  1874.  A  Life  is  also  prefixed 
Sog.  transl.  of  the  Gommentaiy  on  Romans,  Lon- 
$3.  Further  works  on  the  subject  are  B.  Wiffen, 
i  WriHitaa  of  Juan  de  VakUs,  London,  1869;  E. 
Alfonae  el  Juan  de  ValdU,  Strasburg,  1869;  W. 
in  T8K,  1866.  1871;  M.  Carrasco,  A.  el  J.  de 
Geneva,  1880;  W.  Schlatter,  Die  BrUder  A.  und 
aldia,  Basel,  1901;  J.  Heep,  Juan  de  Valdea,  aeine 
»,  mn  Werden,  seine  Bedeutungt  Leipcic,  1909. 

ffS,  vA'lens:  Roman  emperor  364-378;  b. 
28;  d.  in  the  battle  of  Adrianople  Aug.  9, 
i  was  the  son  of  Gratian,  a  soldier  who  had 
way  from  a  low  to  a  high  station  in  mill- 
les,  and  was  the  brother  and  colleague  of 
ianus  I.  (q.v.).  Both  brothers  had  been 
up  in  the  camp;  as  officers  they  had  in  the 
Fulian  made  manly  confession  of  Christian 
icratee.  Hist,  ecd.,  iv.  1;  Sozomen,  Hist 
1;  both  in  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  1  ser., 
Valentinian  was  called  by  the  soldiers  to 
le  to  succeed  Jovian,  and  soon  called  as 
/alens,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  East. 
IS  were  difficult  at  the  time.    The  Goths 


on  the  Danube  were  awaiting  the  moment  to  assail 
the  empire.  While  preparing  for  this  emergency, 
Valens  was  confronted  by  the  rebellion  and  usurpa- 
tion of  the  throne  by  Procopius,  who  was  at  length 
overthrown  and  executed,  and  his  partisans  severely 
punished. 

Valens  was  soon  drawn  into  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
The  general  trend  had  improved  the  conditions  for 
adherents  of  Nicene  orthodoxy,  and  the  two  parties 
of  Homoousians  and  Homoiousians  were  drawing 
together  in  union  against  Arianism,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  such  men  as  Athanasius,  Basil  the  Great, 
Eusebius  of  Emesa,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  (qq.v.). 
Valens  was  on  the  other  side,  though  whether  this 
was  his  early  choice  or  was  due  to  the  influence  of 
his  consort  Albia  Dominica  and  of  Bishop  Eudoxius 
is  not  known.    At  any  rate,  Eudoxius  was  in  high 
favor.    Valens  in  an  edict  of  365  renewed  the  depo- 
sition by  Constantius  of  the  bishops  who  returned 
under  Julian;  among  those  affected  adversely  were 
Athanasius  and  Meletius  of  Antioch  (qq.v.).    There 
resulted  new  attacks  upon  orthodox  leaders  and 
churches,  but  little  real  harm  came  of  them,  as  sys- 
tematic direction  was  lacking,  personal  and  local 
relations   seeming    to    dominate.    The   Pretorian 
prefect  Domitius  Modestus  was  recognized  as  the 
enemy    of    the   orthodox    (Basil,    MPO,    xxxvi. 
557).    But  Valens  had  no  well-settled  ecclesiastical 
policy,  and  practical  and  political  cares  crowded 
fast  upon  him.    Ecclesiastical  persecution  took  the 
form  of  deposition,  banishment,  and  confiscation 
of  goods;  that  matters  went  so  far  as  the  inffiction 
of  capital  punishment  is  improbable,  and  such 
stories  as  the  deliberate  burning  of  a  ship  with  thirty 
clerics  on  board  seem  unlikely.    Yet  the  actions  of 
Valens  called  up  anticipations  of  evil  and  evoked 
courageous   opposition — ^though   even   here   exag- 
geration appears  in  the  tradition  (Socrates,  iv.  26; 
Sozomen,  vi.  16;   Theodoret,  iv.  19).    The  Nova- 
tians  were  involved  in  the  danger  because  of  their 
agreement  in  Christology  with  the  Nicene  party,  but 
they  escaped  because  of  the  influence  of  a  certain 
Marcian,  formerly  a  soldier  of  the  palace  and  then 
instructor  of  the  emperor's  daughter.    An  edict  of 
370  or  373  has  been  mistakenly  interpreted  as  an 
attack  upon  the  monks,  but  certainly  had  to  do 
with  political  matters  pure  and  simple.    The  rela- 
tion of  the  emperor  to  orthodoxy  seemed  the  more 
unpleasant  because  his  toleration  of  paganism  was 
apparently  open.     Theodoret  (Hist,  ecd.,  iv.  24) 
implies  that  the  edict  of  Valens  during  his  stay  at 
Antioch  in  the  winter  of  373-374,  giving  general 
toleration,  was  responsible  for  an  outburst  of  pagan- 
ism.   But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  population 
of    Antioch   was   nearly   entirely    Christian,    this 
information    must    be    mistaken;    yet    the    two 
rulers  handled    Hellenism  with    great    care   and 
were  repressive   only   on   special    occasions.    The 
reason  for  this  was  not  religious  indifference,  but 
the  certainty  that    the    old    religion   was  in    its 
last  stages. 

Meanwhile  the  Gothic  danger  had  grown,  and  in 
the  defeat  and  death  of  the  emperor  in  the  battle  of 
Adrianople  the  orthodox  saw  the  judgment  of  God. 
Yet  Valens  had  performed  his  royal  duties  with 
great  conscientioxisness  and  constant  regard  for  the 
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right  as  be  saw  it.  He  was  earnest  in  seeking  the 
welfare  of  the  populace  and  in  maintaining  order, 
and  his  life  was  one  of  fidelity  to  the  morality  of 
Christianity  and  the  Church.  He  was  hampered  by 
lack  of  education.  But  the  Chureh  saw  in  him 
only  an  anti-Ctuistian  persecutor,  and  has  left  a 
tradition  of  him  which  is  far  from  the  truth. 

(Victor  Scholtse.) 

BiBuoqBAPBT:  B«id<s  the  aaurcM  tuuned  In  tbs  text  In  the 
emlcduticBl  bistonea  by  So»men.  Soonta,  and  Theo- 
dont.  &  valuable  KHirca  h  Ammiiuiu*  Hurcellinus'  "  Ro- 
man HisViTy,"  juvi,  4  aqq-.  Enf .  tmnal.  in  Bohn'a  Cinviad 
LSmni.  LoDdim.  1BS7.  Omsult  furlher:  L.  B.  Le  Nam 
da  TiUcmonl.  Httf.  da  mixrrvi.  vol.  v..  e  vnto..  Pari.. 
1720-38^  H.  F.  nintiHi.  FaMi  Rotnani.  Tht  dvU  and  lit- 
wary  Chronolomi  a/  Romt  and  ConilJinlinopU,  L  17fl.  IL 
lie,  OxfoM.  1S45-S0;    J.  V.  A.  do  Broalie.  L'^ptm  «I 


romucAs  Rrick.  Berlin,  1805:  H.  SohllloT.  OucMMt  der 
Tlmixhm Kaitenrit.u.  348  K)q., Ootha.  1887;  V.  Sohultie, 
Oetchicku  det  Unleronnijet  dt*  grirchiKh-rotniiefim  Hwi- 
drntuTTu,  I.  186  sqq.,  Je&a,  1887;  Mchnff,  ChrMian  ChurcJi, 
iii.  ttO-^fll,  SIS:  Nnuuler.  ChriMian  Chwrh.  vol.  iii.  pan- 
aim;  W.  Smidi.  DiclionaiT,  of  Greek  and  Raman  BiBQra- 
phv  and  MuUialon,  iii-  1202-06,  London,    IBM;    ani' 


,1  th>  works  on  tbe  hialory,  aeoular   and   eoolcai- 
astioal,  of  the  peiiod. 

VALER3  OF   HURSA.    See  UasActos. 

TALEHTinE,  val'en-tain:  The  name  of  several 
Bajntfi  honored  as  martyrs  in  the  early  Church  and 
in.  the  Middle  Ages. 

1.  Near  Rome,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  ia  the  eenae- 
■Ury  of  St.  Valentine,  a  Roman  priest,  whose  name 
is  found  under  Feb.  14  in  medieval  martyr ologies. 
He  was  confused,  if  not  originally  identical,  with 
Valentine,  bishop  of  Spoleto,  or  with  Valentine, 
bishop  of  Temi,  though  the  Bern  manuscript  of  the 
Martyrologium  Hieronifmianum  places  the  latter 
under  Apr.  14,  and  does  not  desiguatc  him  bishop. 
The  acts  of  both  the  priest  and  the  bishop  Valentine 
are  lale  and  untrustworthy. 

S.  The  oldest  Carthaginian  martyrology  records 
ft  Valentine  under  Nov.  13,  but  of  this  martyr,  who 
was  apparently  on  African,  nothing  more  is  known, 
except  that  the  Bern  manuscript  already  men- 
tioned places  him  under  Feb.  14. 

3,  There  is  mention  of  another  Bishop  Valentine, 
who  labored  in  Rhstia  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 
century.  According  to  Eugipius  (Vila  Sfverini, 
xli.),  he  was  abbot  and  bishop  of  the  Rhtetians  and 
died  on  Jan.  6  of  an  unknown  year.  Churches  were 
dedicated  to  him  in  Noricum,  and  his  grave  was  at 
Mais,  near  Mtran  in  Rhastia.  In  768  his  remains 
were  brought  l«  Paasau.  The  "  Acts  "  of  this  saint, 
which  date  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  describe  him  as  coming  from  the  east  to 
the  vicinity  of  Pasaau,  where  he  long  labored  as  a 
missionary  bishop.  Since  his  sermons  here  made 
scant  impression,  he  besought  Leo  I.  to  translate 
him  to  some  other  sphere  of  activity.  The  pope 
twice  refused,  hut  at  length  permitted  Valentine  to 
retire  to  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  where  he  died  shortly 
afterward.  Such  is  the  gist  of  a  lead  tablet  which, 
claimed  for  the  fifth  century,  con  scarcely  be  older 
than  the  twelfth.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BlHUooHAPHi:  On  1  ASB.  Fffb.,  ii.  7S3-754,  cf.  ib. 
Jan.,  i,  3S8,  and  369-372;  A.  Roachmnnn,  Glaubwardie' 
Naehrichim  von  .  ,  ,  VaitrUin,  Ulm,   1746;    E.  Bohani- 


hofer.  Valetdint  .  .  .  S<£h)i,  AitfefiAaU  lud 
in  tiait.  Botien,  ITH;  Vaimtin.  dtr  .  .  .  w* 
um  PauoH.  Maim.  18SS;  Rsttbeix.  KD.  i.  X 
133,  Haiuk,  KD,  L  380. 

VALENTUTE,  UILTOH:  Lutheran; 
Cniontown,  Hd.,  Jan.  1,  1S25;  d.  at  Gel 
Pa„  Feb.  7,  1906.  He  was  educated  i 
sylvania  Collt^,  Gettysburg,  P».  {A.B, 
where  he  was  a  tutor  (1850-52);  be 
dained  to  tbe  miniatry  (1852);  pastoral  a 
Winchester,  Va.  (1SS2-53);  missioaaiT 
ghany,  Pa.  (1863-54);  pastor  at  Green* 
(1854-55);  principal  of  Enunaus  Instito 
dletown,  Pa.  (1855-59);  pastor  of  St.  H 
Lutheran  Church  at  Reading,  Pa,  (1859-1 
feasor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  church 
the  theological  seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pi 
1868);  president  of  Pennsylvania  Cotlt^ 
1884);  professor  of  systematic  theology  *i 
man  of  the  faculty  of  the  Lutheran  th 
seminary  at  Gettysburg  (1884-1903). 
associate  editor  of  The  Lutheran  Qva 
1871-76,  1S80-S5,  and  also  after  IS 
was  the  author  of  Natund  Theology,  or 
Theism  (New  York,  1885);  Theoretieal  BA 
cago,  1897);  and  Christian  Tnith  and  Ltfi 
delphia,  1898). 

VALEHTHHAH,  vftJ"en-tin'i-an:     Th«  i 
three  Roman  emperors. 

1.  Valentiiiian  L:  Emperor  365-375. 
parentage  see  Valens.  He  was  bnm  ti 
(probably  near  the  modem  town  of  Miki 
Lower  Pannonia,  Hungary)  in  331 ;  d.  of 
of  apoplexy  at  Bregetio  (probably  near  R 
34  m.  e.s.e.  of  Vienna)  Nov.  17,375.  Hew 
emperor  by  the  army  after  the  sudden  i 
Jovian  (see  Joviandb,  Flavicb  Ci.AUDn] 
combined  with  the  sturdy  quahties  of  & 
soldier  the  superiority  of  a  clever  strat<( 
was  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  kingdi 
civil  otBce  he  carried  over  military  etrictnes 
ing  strict  obedience.  While  he  had  a  ccrtai 
ncss  of  dispositioO,  he  sought  the  compao 
cultured  and  himself  mode  essays  in  poet 
life  was  conducted  according  to  tjie  ethical  i 
Christianity.  In  contrast  with  his  predeoe 
was  predisposed  against  the  interference 
State  in  religious  and  ecclesiastical  dispute 
ing  into  these  only  when  bis  duty  as  chief  i 
state  was  clear  or  when  peace  and  orda ' 
sailed  (Ambrose.  Epist.,  1.  21,  in  MPL,  xv 
This  was  the  case  in  the  double  choice  of 
after  the  death  of  Lil>prius  and  in  the  ] 
which  made  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  inde 
of  civil.  Just  as  he  refrained  from  inSueii 
brother's  course  by  taking  sides  with  the  tt 
of  Nicene  orthodoxy,  so  he  did  not  enter 
the  lists  against  Arianism^indeed,  bis  sect 
sort  Justina  was  an  Arian.  His  edict  fo 
the  Montauists  to  set  aside  baptism  was  n 
mild  (Theodoaian  Code,  XVI.,  vi.  1),  but  U 
ures  against  the  Manicheans  (see  HamI 
CHE.iNs)  were  severe  (Theodosian  Code,  XV 
His  guiding  principle  was  tolerance  of  alt  i 
The  reason  for  this  was  not  reUgious  indi 
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»  quite  modem  view  of  the  relation  of  the  State 

ligion.    Yet  this  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of 

by  authority  measures  which  increased 

influence  of  the  actual  religion  and  church  of 

State,  Christianity;  thus  collection  of  taxes  on 

ij  was  abolished  (ib.  XI.,  vii.  1),  and  actors 

baptiied  on  their  supposed  death-bed  and 

recoYered  were  freed  from  the  clauns  of  their 

caste  (ib.  XV.,  vii.  1).    The  emperor  in  a 

of  amnesty  at  an  Blaster  festival  expressed 

Christian  feelings  (ib.  IX.,  xxxviii.  3).    But  on 

other  hand,  he  restrained  the  rich  from  taking 

orders  to  escape  civil  duties  (XVI.,  ii.  21, 

[.,  xviii.  19),  and  was  inexorable  in  denouncing 

punishing  the  faults  of  the  clergy  and  monks 

fjn>.  XVI.,  ii.  20-21),  especially  in  an  edict  of  July 

370,  followed  by  directions  to  bishops  and  nuns, 

vbieh  Jerome  remarks,  "  I  do  not  complain  of 

law,  but  I  grieve  that  we  merit  it  **  (Epist.j  lii. 

Q).     He  often  expressed  himself  with  tolerance 

%amwrd  heathenism  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 

Vo  the  (heathen)  priesthood  their  old  rights  were 

Qonfinned,  and  tiie  haruspices  were  not  really  as- 

l;   only  nocturnal  magic  and  sacrificial  rites 

strongly  forbidden,  but  on  the  ground  of  the 

peril  to  political  institutions.    The  altar  of  Victory 

remained  in  the  court  where  Julian  had  restored  it. 

But  these  favors  to  Hellenism  were  rooted  in  the 

faetB  that  the  course  of  the  restoration  of  heathen- 

isn  had  shown  that  this  religion  had  no  future  and 

that  it  was  undesirable  to  set  any  fraction  of  the 

population  in  a  position  of  unrest  and  opposition. 

As  to  the  family  relations  of  Valentinian  it  may 

be  said  that  he  divorced  his  first  consort  Valeria 

Severa,  who  bore  him  Gratian,  because  she  abused 

her  imp^ial  position,  and  married  Justina,  who  bore 

faini  Justinian  II.    He  was  buried  in  the  Church  of 

the  Apostles  at  Constantinople. 

9.  Valentinian  n. :  Empeior  375-^383.  This  em- 
peror was  the  son  of  Valentinian  I.  and  his  sec- 
ond consort  Justina.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
he  was  proclaimed  by  the  soldiers  in  the  camp, 
tli^wgH  he  was  but  four  years  old  and  his  elder 
brother  Gratian  was  the  legitimate  heir.  In  fact 
Gratian  was  till  his  death  the  real  ruler,  as  is  shown 
by  his  calling  Theodosius  (q.v.)  to  the  coregency 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  laws  for  the  Western  Em- 
pire unto  383  issued  from  him.  After  Gratian's 
death  Theodoeiua  yielded  to  Valentinian  the  lands 
of  his  brother,  but  kept  in  his  own  hands  decisions 
of  aU  weighty  matters.  Under  his  mother's  influ- 
ence Valentinian  took  the  Arians  under  his  protec- 
tion. Auxentius  was  the  Arian  bishop  of  Milan, 
against  whom  Ambrose  (see  Ambbose,  Saint,  of 
Milan)  at  once  took  up  the  fight.  An  edict  of  Jan. 
23,  386,  insured  toleration  for  the  [Arian]  adherents 
of  the  Synod  of  Ariminum  (Theodosian  Code,  XVI., 
L  4),  and  other  enactments  were  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Arians.  But  Theodosius  succeeded  in 
limiting  this  policy  and  indeed  changing  it  to  a  con- 
trary tenor  (ib.  XVI.,  v.  15).  Paganism  made  an 
attempt  under  Valentinian  to  win  back  the  rights 
lost  under  Gratian,  this  taking  place  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Sjrmmachus  and  Prsetextatus  at  Rome, 
and  the  matter  of  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of 
Victory  was  again  in  the  foreground;  but  this  and 
XIL— 9 


a  later  attempt  in  392  were  resultless.  Valentinian 
was  murdered  in  his  twentieth  year  at  Vienne  at 
the  instigation  of  Arbogast;  he  died  unbaptised, 
and  his  body  was  brought  to  Milan,  where  Ambrose 
delivered  the  oration  (extant  in  AfPL,  xvi.  1557 
sqq.)-  This  was  one  of  rhetorical  and  some- 
what exuberant  praise,  showing  that  Ambrose 
had  won  great  influence  over  the  emperor,  whose 
youth  and  inexperience  made  necessary  the  guid- 
ance of  others;  he  was  therefore  not  really  respons- 
ible for  the  administration.  He  was,  moreover, 
not  strong  in  physique,  and  arduous  labor  was 
irksome. 

3.  Valentinian  m.:  Emperor  425-455.  Under 
Flavius  Honorius  (q.v.)  the  Western  Empire  de- 
clined rapidly.  Germans  and  Huns  flowed  over  the 
boundaries  and  elected  their  usurpers.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  clever  and  resolute  Galla  Placidia,  daughter 
of  the  great  Theodosius  (q.v.),  became  influential. 
She  had  been  married  to  the  general  and  (later)  co- 
regent  Constantius,  to  whom  she  bore,  in  419,  Fla- 
vius Placidius  Valentinianus.  In  425,  after  the  death 
of  Honorius,  this  son  obtained  the  crown  through 
the  help  of  Theodosius  II.,  though  until  her  death 
in  450  his  mother  as  guardian  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  State.  His  reign  is  notable  for  the  decree 
of  June  6,  445,  which  states:  *'  Let  that  be  a  law 
to  all — whatever  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see 
has  sanctioned  or  shall  sanction ''  (Mirbt,  Quellen, 
p.  65) .  The  contest  with  Manicheism  was  continued, 
though  the  conflict  with  heathenism  was  practically 
won.  Valentinian  was  murdered  in  455,  and  with 
him  ended  the  western  branch  of  the  Theodosian 
family.  (Victor  Schultze.) 

Bzbuoorapht:  The  sources  are  the  same  as  for  Valens 
(q.v.).  Consult:  L.  S.  Le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  Hist,  dea 
empereurat  vol.  v.,  6  vols.,  Paris.  1720-38  (not  to  be  over- 
looked); H.  F.  Clinton.  Fasti  Romani.  The  civQ.  and 
literary  Chronology  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  2  vols.. 
Oxford,  1845-50  (important;  summarises  legislation); 
J.  V.  A.  de  Broglie.  U^gliee  et  I' empire  romain  au  iv. 
eiiclet  6  vols..  Paris,  1856-66;  H.  Riohter,  Dae  xoeatrdmi- 
ache  Reich,  Berlin,  1865;  £.  von  Wietersheim.  Oeaehichte 
der  VcVcenoanderuno,  vol.  ii.,  Leipsic,  1881;  M.  Rade, 
Damaaua,  Biachof  von  Rom,  Freiburg,  1882;  T.  Fdrster. 
Ambroaiua,  Biachof  von  Mailand,  Halle.  1884;  H.  Schil- 
ler. Oeaehichte  der  rdmiachen  Kaiaerzeit,  vol.  ii..  Gotha. 
1887;  V.  Schultse.  Oeaehichte  dea  Untergangea  dea  griech- 
iach-rihniachen  Heidentuma,  vol.  i..  Jena.  1887;  Q.  Rau- 
schen,  JahrbOcher  der  chriHlichen  Kirche  unter  dem  Kaiaer 
Theodoaiua  dem  Oroaaen,  Freiburg,  1897;  S.  Dill.  Roman 
Society  in  the  Laat  Century  of  the  Western  Empire,  London, 
1898;  Mirbt,  QueUen,  pp.  62  sqq.  (for  the  citation  of  pas- 
sages from  the  edicts  which  concern  (^ristianity) ;  W. 
Smith,  Dictionary  of  Oreek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
Mythology,  iii.  1207-14.  London.  1890  (good  and  full  for 
the  secular  and  civil  sides  of  these  reigns);  Neander, 
Chriatian  Church,  vol.  ii.,  passim;  DCB,  iv.  1073-76.  For 
the  legislation  of  these  emperors  an  important  work  is  J. 
Gothofredus,  Codex  Theodoaianua  cum  perpetuis  comment 
tariis,  vol.  vi.,  Leipsic,  1743. 

VALENXmUS,  var'en-tai-nus:  Pope  827,  between 
the  pontificates  of  Eugene  II.  and  Gregory  IV.  The 
Liber  pontificalis  gives  as  the  length  of  his  reign 
only  fourteen  days,  and  affirms  that  he  was  a  Roman 
by  birth,  and  was  ordered  deacon  by  Paschalis,  who 
later  raised  him  to  the  archdeaconate. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuographt:  Liber  pontificalis,  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  vol. 
ii.,  Paris,  1892;  Mann,  Popes,  ii.  183-186;  Bower,  Popes, 
ii.  208;    Platina,  Popes,  i.  213-214. 
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THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 


VALENTINUS   AND   HIS   SCHOOL. 


I.  Valentinufl. 

Life  and  Works  ((  1). 
Doctrines  ((  2). 
II.  The  Valentinians. 


According  to  Irensus  (f  1). 
According  to  Hippolytus  ({  2). 
Secundus;  Ptolemy  (f  3). 
The  Fall  and  Redemption  According 
to  Ptolemy  ((  4). 


Heraoleon  (f  6). 
Bfarcus  (|  6). 
Colorbasus  (f  7). 
Sources  and  Estimation  (|  8). 


L  Valentinus:    The  events  of  the  life  of  Valen- 

tiniis,  the  most  important  of  the  Gnostic  teachers, 

are  little  known.    According  to  an  ancient  document 

cited  by  Irenseus  and  preserved  by 

z.  Life  andEusebius  (Hist,  ecd.f  IV.,  xi.  1),  he 

Works,  came  to  Rome  during  the  pontificate 
of  Hyginus;  developed  his  chief  activ- 
ity under  Pius;  and  remained  at  Rome  until  the 
pontificate  of  Anicetus,  thus  placing  his  sojourn  at 
Rome  about  136-165.  Tertullian  (Adveraua  Valen- 
HnoSf  iv.;  cf.  De  prcBscriptiane,  xxx.)  makes  him 
the  victim  of  disappointed  ambition  for  the  throne 
of  St.  Peter,  a  martyrius  (confessor)  being  preferred 
to  him.  The  only  predecessor  of  Anicetus  who  was 
a  confessor  was  Telesphorus,  but  during  his  pon- 
tificate Valentinus  was  not  at  Rome,  and  Tertul- 
lian's  statement  remains  of  little  value.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Strom.,  VII.,  xvii.  106-107)  essen* 
tially  accords  with  Irenseus,  placing  the  activity  of 
Basilides  (q.v.),  Valentinus,  and  Marcion  (q.v.)  in 
the  period  of  120-160.  Epiphanius  (Hist,  ecd., 
xxxi.)  adds  that  he  had  heard  that  the  home  of 
Valentinus  was  in  the  Phrebonite  coastland  of 
Egypt;  and  that  he  had  been  educated  in  Alexan- 
dria, whence  he  had  gone  to  Rome  to  disseminate 
his  teachings.  Thence  he  had  gone  to  Cyprus, 
where  he  had  lapsed  from  the  faith.  The  last  part 
of  this  statement  is  contradicted  by  the  more  prob- 
able report  of  Tertullian  and  Irenseus  that  this  took 
place  already  at  Rome.  Statements  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  Valentinus  imply  that  he  wrote  only  occa- 
sional treatises.  The  only  work  evidently  dogmatic 
as  shown  by  its  title  was  "  On  the  Three  Natures," 
a  fragment  of  which  may  be  that  preserved  by  Pho- 
tius  (Bibliotheca,  ccxxx.).  All  the  other  known 
writings  of  Valentinus  were  of  a  practical  character; 
sermons,  hymns,  and  letters.  Fragments  of  the 
sermons  are  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(see  below),  who  has  also  transmitted  fragments 
of  three  letters  (see  below).  Tertullian  ranked  his 
psalms  with  those  of  David  (De  came  Christie  xvii., 
XX.),  a  few  of  which  are  cited  by  Hippolytus  (Phi- 
losophumena,  VI.,  xxxvii.  290).  Perhaps  the  newly 
recovered  Odes  of  Solomon  (see  Solomon,  Odes  of) 
are  Valentinian. 

The  teachings  of  Valentinus  are  known  only  as 
represented  by  his  opponents  where  they  are  scarce- 
ly distinguished  from  those  of  his  pupils.    Evident- 
ly his  doctrines  sprang  from  the  soil 

2.  Doc-     of   Hellenistic   syncretism,   and   their 

trines.  ultimate  basis  was  Platonic  dualism, 
which  separated  the  divine  world  of 
ideas  from  the  material  world  of  phenomena.  In 
the  intermediate  abyss  stands  man  partaking  of 
both  and  the  problem  is  how  to  bridge  the  chasm 
so  as  to  attain  the  higher  goal  and  be  released  from 
the  material.  The  cosmos  is  the  imperfect  image 
of  the  eon,  the  ideal  prototype,  and  the  creator  of 
the  cosmos  is  the  demiurge,  who  is  termed  God  and 
Father,  and  is  an  image  of  the  true  God.    According 
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to  a  citation  from  a  reputed  sermon  (Clemflgfti 
Alexandria,  Strom.,  IV.,  xiii.,  Eng.  tranaL, 
ii.  425-426)  Valentinus  held  that  \\^8dom 
"  artist  **  who  ordered  matter,  but  it  is  more  pmbij 
able  that  the  artist  who  sought  to  imitate  the 
ments  of  the  face  of  Crod,  and  covered  the  defaHJ 
of  his  work  with  the  name,  was  really  the  denmi|ik ' 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Clement  made  this  €ili> 
tion  from  a  writing  elaborated  by  the  Valentuuai^ 
as  shown  by  internal  resemblance,  possibly  a  eQ» 
mentary   on  Gen.  i.  27,  where  the  extract  fral 
Valentinus'  sermon  also  appeared.     Valentinniii 
the  fragment  of  his  sermon  simply  represents  tint 
the  world  is  a  picture  of  the  invisible  Ciod,  thoq^ 
imperfect.    Yet,  the  mere  picture  bears  the  naai 
of  the  invisible  Crod,  reflecting  honor,  and  indudag 
faith  in  mankind.    In  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  M* 
ters  of  Valentinus  (Strom.,  II.,  viiL  36),  he  a^fi 
that  as  idols,  though  made  by  human  hands,  an 
objects  of  awe  to  man  because  divinity  is  bdievei 
to  dwell  within  them,  so  created  man  is  feared  bf 
the  angels  as  containing  the  seed  of  the  hi^lwr  asr 
ture  implanted  in  him  by  the  creator  and  divindly 
proclaimed  to  exist  there.    The  angels  aocordiiii^ 
fear  man  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  preezisfeaA 
**  man  '*  (God);    ahd  to  escape  their  terror,  ihef 
corrupt  the  work  of  the  Creator  by  seducing  it  to 
sin.    Here  again  Clement  seems  to  have  drawn  taa 
a  Valentinian  interpretation  of  Prov.  i.  7,  oontaiB- 
ing  a  citation  from  the  letter  of  Valentinus.  Doabi- 
less  this  Valentinian  interpretation  or  writing  ii 
one  with  the  other  mentioned  above,  which  cited 
from  the  sermon  of  Valentinus.     In  another  frag- 
ment of  a  sermon  of  Valentinus  (Strom,,  IV.,  xiS. 
89),  man  is  represented  from  the  first  a  child  of 
immortality,  taking  death  upon  him  that  he  migiit 
destroy  death  so  that  it  should  no  more  have  poirer 
over  him,  but  that,  himself  being  undestroyed,  lie 
might  rule  over  creation  and  all  that  is  transitofy. 
The  origin  of  sin  and  evil  in  man  is  set  forth  in  the 
longest  of  the  fragments  (Strom.,  II.,  xx.  114),  in 
which  he  compares  the  human  heart  with  an  inn, 
wherein  disorderly  guests  break  holes  in  the  walk, 
and  they  defile  it  with  offal,  because  it  is  not  their 
property;  so  the  demons  (the  passions)  invade  the 
heart  until  the  "  good  Father  "  drives  them  oiit^ 
and  the  heart  is  sanctified  and  gleams  with  light 
A  fragment  of  a  letter  to  Agathopus  (Strom.,  HI., 
vi.  59)  is  concerned  with  Jesus,  who  lived  asoetically, 
and  wholly  consumed  his  food  without  corruption 
within  his  body,  apparently  thus  gaining  his  divin- 
ity.   A  brief  fragment  of  a  homily  "  On  Friends  " 
(Strom.,  VI.,  vi.  52),  important  for  a  knowledge  of 
Valentinus'  theory  of  the  Church,  alludes  apparent- 
ly to  a  spiritual  community,  not  to  an  external  or- 
ganization.    Valentinus,  according  to  Hippolytus 
(Philosophumena,  vi.  42),  ascribed  the  source  of  his 
teachings  to  a  vision  in  which  he  saw  a  new-born 
child,  who,  in  answer  to  his  question,  declared  him- 
self to  be  the  Logos,  and  whose  **  tragic  narrative  " 
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the  fountain  of  his  doctrine.  From  these 
its  no  coherent  presentation  of  the  system 
Qtiniis  can  be  constructed,  and  they  are  ren- 
he  more  difficult  since  they  have  been  set 
w  context  and  overladen  with  the  exegesis 
iter  Valentinian  school;  nor  is  it  even  known 
r  they  are  especially  characteristic  of  the 
"ch's  teachings. 

he  Valentinians:    The  description  of  Valen- 

m  as  given  by  Irenseus  (Hasr.f  I.,  xi.  1 ;  Eng. 

ANFy  i.  332)  can  scarcely  represent  the 

p  of  its  founder,  corresponding  in  no  points 

is  authenticated  statements.    Accordng  to 

le  system  was  a  genealogy  of  eons.     At 

the  head  was  a  dyad,  '*  the  Ineffable  " 

rding  and  *'  Silence,''  from  whom  emanated 

lanu.  a  second  dyad,   "  the  Father  "   and 

"  Truth."    From  this  tetrad  proceeded 

1 "  and  "  Life,"  and,  again,  "  Man  "  and 

h."    These  four  pairs  form  the  first  octad. 

powers "    emanate    from    the    Logos    and 

and  twelve  from  *'  Man  "  and  "  Church." 
ysticism  is  clearly  a  play  on  the  number 
the  number  of  the  days  in  the  Egyptian 

One  of  the  twelve  emanations  fell  and  sep- 
and  from  her  proceeded  the  further  work 
ion.  She  separated  by  a  first  boundary  the 
or  highest  ground  of  the  universe,  where 
the  unbegotten  Father,  from  the  pleroma, 
ire  the  begotten  eons.  A  second  boundary 
es  the  "  Mother  "  from  the  pleroma.  Christ 
emanation  of  the  eons,  but  was  bom  of  the 
,  remembering  the  pleroma,  by  a  shadow, 
»  he  was  male,  he  cast  the  shadow  from  him 
umed  to  the  pleroma.  *'  Mother,"  deprived 
piritual  potency,  remained  with  the  shadow, 
w  brought  forth  "  Demiurge,"  or  the  "  Al- 
/'  and  with  him  "  Left-Hand  Archon." 
8  regarded  sometimes  as  an  emanation  of 
f,  he  "  who  was  separated  from  their  mother 
Ited  to  the  rest  "  (cf.  ANF,  l  332);  some- 
Df  Christ;  and  sometimes  of  the  syzygy, 
"  and  "  Church."  The  Holy  Ghost  is  an 
ion  cf  '*  Truth "  (Epiphanius  reads 
:h"),  and  his  work  is  the  proving  and 
ng  of  the  eons  whom  he  enters  unperceived, 
t  they  bring  forth  fruits  of  truth.  This 
tion  is  closely  paralleled  by  one  found  in  a 
)f  unknown  origin,  reported  by  Epiphanius 
xxxi.  5-6). 

different  is  the  account  of  Valentinianism 
)y  Hippolytus  (Philosophumena,  vi.  29  sqq.), 
peatedly  alludes  to  the  doctrinal  divergencies 
ndual  teachers  of  the  school.  At  the  head  he 
places  the  "  monad,"  or  "  father," 
»rding  non-sexual,  inconceivable,  the  ulti- 
[ip-  mate  cause  of  all  being.  Originally 
his.  self-sufficient  and  alone,  but  not  lov- 
ing solitude,  and  having  the  power  of 
ion,  this  "  monad  "  was  led  to  create  an  ob- 

affection.  Thus  emanated  "  Mind  "  and 
I,"  a  dyad  which  became  the  source  of  the 

the  pleroma.  From  this  dyad  emanated 
;  "  and  "  Life,"  and  from  these  "  Man  "  and 
:h."  "  Mind  "  and  "  Truth  "  produced  the 
number  ten,  in  ten  eons;   and  in  imitation 


of  the  first  dyad  the  second  caused  the  emanation 
of  twelve  eons.  Thus  there  were,  in  all,  twenty- 
eight  eons,  the  number  of  the  days  in  the  lunar 
month,  a  fact  pointing  to  the  Oriental  origin  of  this 
form  of  the  system.  The  twelfth  and  last  of  the 
eons  of  the  second  line  was  the  female,  "  Wisdom," 
who,  seeking  to  imitate  the  mode  of  emanation  em- 
ployed by  the  Father,  produced  an  abortion  in  the 
shape  of  formless  matter.  This  produced  horror 
and  alarm  among  the  eons  or  the  pleroma,  and  the 
Father,  in  pity,  sent  them  to  aid.  "  Mind  "  and 
*'  Truth  "  emanated  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  this  new  syzygy  separated  the  abortion  of  Wis- 
dom from  the  eons,  thus  removing  the  cause  of 
alarm.  The  Father  likewise  emanated  an  eon, 
*'  Cross,"  which  marks  the  limit  of  the  eons  (also 
called  "  Boundary  "  or  '*  Participator  "),  beyond 
whom  is  the  octad,  and  '*  Wisdom  "  outside  the 
pleroma,  whom  Christ  made  a  perfect  eon.  The 
thirty  eons  now  determined  on  an  emanation  of  a 
common  progeny  of  the  pleroma  to  present  to  the 
Father,  and  the  result  was  Jesus.  Lower  Wisdom 
wistfully  longed  for  her  authors,  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  eons  found  Jesus  to  be  compas- 
sionate, who  entered  into  a  syzygy  with  lower 
"  Wisdom,"  and  relieved  her  of  her  sufferings  by 
converting  these  into  hypostases.  From  fear,  the 
*•  psychic  being,"  came  the  demiurge;  from  sorrow 
came  matter;  from  the  disorder  of  ignorance  the 
demons;  and  from  need  sprang  repentance  and  the 
ascent  of  the  soul.  The  soul  belongs  to  the  middle 
sphere,  imder  the  ogdoad,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
and  above  matter.  The  souls  come  from  the  demi- 
m'ge,  who  gave  them  bodies  of  demonic  matter,  even 
as  he  created  the  world.  The  law  and  the  prophets 
likewise  came  from  him.  All  the  psychic  have  a  veil 
upon  their  hearts  which  blinds  them  to  the  higher 
world  of  spirits;  and  when  this  veil  was  to  be  re- 
moved, the  historic  Jesus  was  bom  of  the  Virgin 
by  the  lower  wisdom  entering  and  the  demiurge 
overshadowing  her.  He  cures  the  sufferings  of 
souls,  just  as  Christ  healed  those  of  lower  wisdom. 
A  similar  description  is  given  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (*'  Extracts  from  Theodotus,"  xxix.-xlii.). 
The  Valentinian  school  later  fell  into  an  Oriental 
and  an  Italian  branch;  to  the  former  belonged 
Axionicus  and  Bardesanes  (q.v.),  and  to  the  latter 
Ptolemy  and  Heracleon.  The  Occidental  division 
was  so  wide-spread  in  Italy  and  southern  Gaul  that 
Irenajus  first  planned  his  Adversus  Hcereses  against 
the  Valentinians  alone.  The  Oriental  Valentinians 
were  found  especially  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  By  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  the  sect  seems  to 
have  been  restricted  to  Egypt,  Manicheism  else- 
where absorbing  its  renmants. 

Of  the  chief  followers  of  Valentinus,  Irenaeus 
mentions  Secundus  (Hcer.y  I.,  xi.  2).  Philastrius 
{Hcer.f  xl.)  ascribes  to  him  a  docetic  Christology 
which  his  source,  the  Syntagma  of  Hippolytus,  had 
assigned  to  the  Valentinians.  According  to  IrenaBUs, 
Secundus  di\ided  the  first  ogdoad  into 
3.  Secundus;  a  male  and  a  female  tetrad,  the  former 

Ptolemy,  being  light  and  the  latter  darkness; 
and  he  did  not  reckon  the  fallen  power 
among  the  thirty  eons  but  among  their  fruits,  doubt- 
less the  higher  wisdom.    Ptolemy,  whose  career  is 
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utterly  unknown,  was  still  alive  when  Irenseus  wrote 
against  the  Gnostics  (c.  180).  The  only  extant  frag- 
ment of  his  writings,  except  for  his  valuable  epistle 
to  Flora  (Epiphanius,  Hoer.f  xxxiii.  5  sqq.)i  is  a  cita- 
tion from  an  exegetical  work  in  Irensus  (I.,  viii.  5; 
Eng.  transl.,  ANF^  i.  328-329).  The  epistle  to 
Flora  is  a  reply  to  a  question  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  Old-Testament  law;  and  is  distinguished  for 
its  calm,  clear  method  of  proof  on  a  religious  basis, 
as  well  as  a  simple  theology  instead  of  the  abstruse 
series  of  eons.  While  the  Church  taught  that  the 
law  came  from  God  the  Father  and  others  main- 
tained it  to  be  the  work  of  the  devil,  Ptolemy  held 
it  to  be  partly  from  God,  partly  from  Moses,  and 
partly  from  the  Jewish  elders.  The  portion  derived 
from  God  was  subdivided  into  (1)  the  pure  legisla- 
tion unmixed  with  evil  and  fulfilled  by  the  Savior; 
(2)  the  law  mixed  with  evil,  as  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion, destroyed  by  the  Savior;  and  (3)  the  typical 
or  symbolical,  as  the  laws  on  the  Sabbath,  circum- 
cision, feasts,  and  fasts,  whose  literal  meaning  the 
Savior  abrogated  in  favor  of  a  spiritual  sigxiifica- 
tion.  The  lawgiver  can  not  be  the  perfect  highest 
God,  nor  the  devil;  but  the  demiurge.  The  ulti- 
mate reality  is  the  imbegotten  unchangeable  good 
principle,  essentially  immortality  and  light;  simple, 
absolute,  the  perfect  God,  whom  the  Savior  called 
his  Father.  Of  the  two  potencies  produced  by  him, 
the  demiurge  is  also  God,  but  neither  good  nor  evil, 
but  merely  just  (hating  evil).  His  righteousness  is 
not  perfect,  yet  he  is  the  image  of  the  perfect  God. 
He  created  the  world  in  which  he  exercises  his 
providence,  and  he  gave  the  law,  so  far  as  it  was 
not  the  work  of  man.  The  second  potency  is  the 
devil,  who  also  is  "  God,"  but  not  to  be  identified 
with  the  demiurge.  He  is  the  adversary  who  cre- 
ates destruction;  his  sphere  is  unrighteousness;  his 
nature  darkness  and  destruction,  material  and  mul- 
tiform. The  problem  how  the  supreme  God,  capa- 
ble by  his  nature  to  produce  only  what  is  like  him- 
self, could  have  created  such  imperfect  beings  is  left 
unanswered,  partly  on  account  of  a  breach  in  the 
text.  Possibly  thds  was  conceived  as  a  procession 
of  eons,  by  self-depotentiation  (Harnack).  As  to 
soteriology,  redemption  is  given  in  the  Savior,  who 
alone  knows  the  "  Father  of  all."  His  function  was 
to  reveal  the  Father  to  man,  and  through  this  alone 
has  he  enabled  man  to  grasp  the  mystery  of  the 
universe.  The  Christological  formula,  "  of  the 
same  substance  with  the  Father,"  which  triumphed 
at  Nica?a,  owes  its  origin  to  the  Gnostic  Ptolemy. 
Ircnffius,  discussing  this  school  at  great  length 
{Hon-.,  I.,  i.-viii.;  Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  i.  316-339), 
used  certain  *'  memoirs,"  whether  by  Ptolemy  or 
l)v  one  of  his  pupils  is  unclear.  In  the  upper  world, 
or  plcroma,  rule  thirty  eons.  At  their  head  is  the 
source  of  all  being  ("  Primal  Beginning,"  "  Primal 
Father,"  "  Abyss  "),  in  whom  "  Consciousness  " 
(also  called  "  Grace  "  and  **  Silence  ")  is  immanent. 
Like  a  seed  he  places  in  "  Silence  "  the  concept  of 
causing  a  beginning  of  the  universe  to  appear, 
whereupon  she  bears  **  Mind  "  (or  the  "  Only  Be- 
gotten," "  Father,"  "  Bop:inuing  of  All  "),  together 
with  **  Truth."  These  four—"  Abyss  "  and  "  Si- 
lence," "  Mind  "  and  "  Truth  "—form  the  first 
tetrad,  the  source  of  the  universe.    The  "  Only  Be- 


gotten **  emanates  as  the  beginning  of  the  pleroms 
"  Logos ''  and  "  Life,"  and  they,  in  thdr  tun, 
"  Man  *\  and  "  Church.''  This  is  the  first  ogdoid, 
which  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  tetrad  since  thi 
pairs  may  be  combined  as  androgynous.  Ta 
further  eons,  or  five  syzygies,  emanated  from  "  Lo 
gos  "  and  "  Life,''  and  twelve  from  "  Man  "  aat 
"  Church,"  the  last  being  "  Wisdom."  The  fizri 
emanation,  the  "  Only  Begotten,"  alone  was  aUb 
to  comprehend  the  "  Primal  Father,"  who  was  ti 
impart  this  to  the  other  eons;  but  "  Wisdom,' 
seized  by  a  passionate  desire  to  comprehend  tb 
"  Father,"  would  have  been  absorbed  by  his  sweet 
ness  had  she  not  been  checked  by  "  Boundary,' 
which  watches  over  all  outside  the  indescribaU 
magnitude  of  God.  To  prevent  a  repetition  of  thii 
"  Only  Begotten  "  emanated  another  syzygy,  Chris 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  complete  the  number  o 
the  eons.  In  thankfulness  for  the  instruction  gi?ei 
them  by  this  syzygy,  the  eons  resolved  to  collee 
their  best,  and  thus  arose  Jesus  (**  Savior,"  "Glirist,' 
"  Logos,"  "  The  All"). 

The  drama  of  the  fall  opens  with  **  Thou^t' 
('Enthymi8i8)f  which,  as  the  determination  to  pei» 
trate  the  depths  ci  the  Father,  partec 
4.  The  Fall  from  "  Wisdom  "  and  is  now  hypostfr 
and  Re-  tized.  This  is  also  called  'AdiamiA 
demption  (Hebr.  abstract  plural,  hokhmotk, 
According  *'  wisdom  "),  and  hlad  sunk  with  the 
to  Ptolemy.  '*  passion  "  she  had  evoked  in  "  llHi- 
dom,"  from  the  pleroma  into  the 
"  void,"  without  form  or  figure,  like  an  untimetf 
births  Christ  took  pity  on  her  and  gave  herasah* 
stantial,  although  not  an  intellectual  fonn.  ^ 
retaining  an  "  odor  of  inunortality,"  still  longs  for 
the  pleroma  and  the  Ught  of  **  Logos,"  which  she 
strains  to  reach,  only  to  be  checked  by  "  Boun- 
dary," throwing  her  into  passion,  fear,  and  iffiot- 
ance.  Nexrertheless,  from  her  desire  toward  her 
creator  originate  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
world,  and  the  souls;  while  from  the  aggregate  of 
passions  came  the  substance  of  matter.  From  the 
soul-material  'Achamoth  forms  the  demiurge,  who, 
in  virtue  of  'enthymcsiSf  creates  likenesses  of  the 
eons.  Thus  arise  seven  heavens  or  angels,  over 
whom  is  the  demiurge,  and  above  him  'Aehoff^ 
thus  affording  a  copy  of  the  heavenly  ogdoad.  From 
the  sorrow  of  ' Achamdthy  moreover,  comes  evO 
which  becomes  the  devil,  or  "  world-ruler,"  and 
his  evil  angels,  the  demons.  Man  comes  from  the 
demiurge,  being  formed  first  of  nmtter  and  then  re- 
ceiving Ills  psychic  element  from  the  creator,  finally 
acquiring  his  *'  fleshly  mantle."  Unknown  to  the 
demiurge,  'Achamoth  placed  the  pneumatic  seed  in 
man,  so  that  he  constitutes  a  trichotomy,  as  fol- 
lows: matter,  which  is  transitory;  the  psychic,  en- 
dowed ^sith  free  will;  and  the  pneumatic,  the  salt 
and  light  of  the  world.  No  longer  combined  in  one 
person,  these  three  natures  result  in  three  clasaeB 
of  men:  the  pneumatics,  who  are  worthy  of  pe^ 
fection  and  may  share  in  the  pleroma;  the  psychk 
or  animal,  who  are  mentally  swayed  between  tb 
good  and  the  evil,  and  if  they  incline  toward  th 
farmer  will  attain  to  the  intermediate  place;  an 
the  material,  who  perish.  Only  the  psychic  nee 
redemption,  which  is  fulfilled  by  Christ.    Accordir 
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io  some,  he  had  received  his  material  and  psychic 
ide  from  the  demiurge,  and  his  pneumatic  elements 
km  'Adiamdih;  and  at  his  baptism  the  Savior, 
leseending  from  the  pleroma,  entered  him  so  that 
le  became  a  copy  of  the  original  tetrad.  The 
3iarcb,  primarily  an  organization  of  psychics,  is 
ided  by  the  demiurge,  hence  in  it  there  is  no  per- 
iect  gnosis.  Perfection  will  come  when  all  pneu- 
natac  mankind  shall  possess  perfect  knowledge  of 
jod  and  'Achamdlh,  who,  accompanied  by  the 
pDeomatics  as  angels  of  light,  shall  then  enter  the 
liienHDa  as  the  bride  of  the  Savior.  The  demim'ge 
liD  then  go  to  the  intermediate  place  hitherto  occu- 
pied by  ^Achcandth,  where  the  psychics  will  find  rest, 
iMe  the  material  world  will  be  destroyed  by  fire. 

Hie  Valentinian  of  whose  writings  larger  frag- 
neots  have  been  preserved  (through  Origen)  than 
of  any  of  his  fellows  is  Heracleon,  of  whose  life  and 
fortunes  almost  nothing  is  known,  although  Clement 
of  Akzandria  terms  him  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Valentinian  school  (Strom.,  IV.,  ix. 

5.  Hera-  71).  He  evidently  flourished  about 
cleon.  200,  possibly  at  Rome,  as  is  apparent 
from  certain  Latinisms  in  his  works; 
andffippolytus  makes  him  the  leader  of  the  Italian 
Valentinians.  Origen  had  "  notes  **  by  him  in 
viudi  pasages  of  the  Gospel  of  John  were  briefly 
oplained.  According  to  Heracleon,  God,  as  a  pure 
nd  invisible  spirit,  can  be  honored  only  spiritually. 
His  counteri>art  is  the  material,  destructive,  de- 
nooie  principle  that  has  only  desires,  not  will. 
Between  the  two  spheres  is  the  soul,  which  is  not 
innnortal,  but  is  capable  of  salvation.  It  comes 
koBi  the  demixirge,  and  is  distinct  from  the  pneu- 
nalie  seed.  The  ''  pneumatics,"  essentially  akin 
to  God,  are  the  "  elect,"  led  by  the  Logos  to  the 
MiJKst  wisdom,  and  destined  to  salvation.  The 
piyehics  can  perceive  only  through  the  senses,  and 
Btty  be  convinced  only  by  miracle,  and  can  attain 
00  more  than  right  faith;  and  material  men,  or 
byiics,  have  lost  their  relation  with  God.  The 
*  Savior,"  the  image  of  the  pleromatic  Christ,  orig- 
ifiated  all  the  cosmos  (not  the  eons) .  He  proceeded 
fnim  the  "  majesty  "  and  became  incarnate,  his 
Boperiority  being  proclaimed  by  John  the  Baptist, 
the  representative  of  the  demiurge.  He  advanced 
from  the  uttermost  ends  of  hylic  world,  where  he 
neither  wrought  nor  spoke,  to  the  psychic  realm, 
where,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
banished  evil  and  put  it  to  flight  by  the  cross.  The 
demiurge  is  a  subordinate  prince  ruling  over  the 
comparatively  small  domain  of  the  middle,  or  psy- 
chic, realm.  To  this  comes  the  Savior,  who  for- 
gives those  who  live  in  ignorance  and  sin  contrary 
to  their  true  nature,  while  those  who  will  not  thus 
Iwled  to  fellowship  with  God  fall  under  the  judg- 
inent  of  the  demiurge,  or  executioner.  The  souls 
"orm  gyzygies,  each  with  its  reaping  angel,  the  end 
n  view  being  the  union  of  all  "  pneumatic  natures  " 
nth  the  **  pneumatic  Church,"  which  constitutes 
syxygy  with  the  Savior.  Judaism,  like  the  world, 
as  the  work  of  the  demiurge,  as  was  the  law,  which 
suits  in  death  as  annihilation  for  sin.  The  frag- 
cnts  of  Heracleon  are  especially  important  as 
owing  how  small  a  factor  the  speculation  concern- 
g  eons  practically  was,  though  such  was  tacitly 


presupposed.  What  is  vital  to  Ptolemy  and  Hera- 
cleon is  the  ascent  of  the  soul  to  the  pleroma,  and  it 
is  clear  that  their  interest  was  primarily  ethical  and 
religious. 

Marcus  was  apparently  a  contemporary  of  Irenseus 
(I.,  xiii.  5;  ANF,  i.  335),  and  developed  his  activ- 
ity in  Asia  Minor;  though  his  pupils  came  to 
the  West  and  spread  his  teachings  as  far  as  Gaul. 
Irenseus  used  writings  of  Marcus,  without  mention- 
ing their  titles,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  seems  to 

have  known  and  utilized  some  (Strom. , 
6.  Marcus.  VI.,  xvi.  140-141).     Irenseus  likewise 

expressly  states  that  the  sect  had  a 
number  of  apocryphal  writings,  which  they  fabri- 
cated themselves  (I.,  xx.  1).  Close  similarity  of 
the  system  of  Marcus  to  that  of  the  school  will  save 
a  detailed  analysis.  Neopythagorean  influence  and 
the  widely  prevalent  juggling  with  numbers  and 
letters  sure  prominent.  More  important  are  excerpts 
from  the  liturgy  of  Marcus,  which  give  a  glimpse 
into  the  sacramental  doctrines  of  the  sect  (I.,  xxi.). 
According  to  them,  baptism  by  water  had  only  psy- 
chic power,  the  perfect  capability  of  entering  the 
pleroma  requiring  "  redemption,"  a  fact  too  in- 
tangible to  be  described.  Many  of  the  sect  were 
accustomed  to  construct  a  bridal  chamber  in  which 
the  mystic  marriage  of  the  soul  took  place.  Others 
performed  baptism  with  such  phrases  as:  "In  the 
name  of  the  unknowable  Father  of  all,  in  Truth  the 
mother  of  all,  in  him  who  descended  on  Jesus,  in 
the  union,  redemption,  and  communion  of  the 
powers,"  or  the  Aramaic:  "  in  the  nsime  of 
'Achamdth,  be  inunersed";  again:  "The  name 
hid  from  all  divinity  and  dominion  smd  truth,  which 
Jesus  the  Nazarene  put  on  in  the  zones  of  light, 
Christ  the  lord  of  him  who  liveth  through  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  angelic  redemption."  After  suitable  re- 
sponses, anointing  with  oil  of  balsam  followed. 
Sometimes  the  immersion  was  omitted,  and  the 
candidate,  with  similar  invocations,  was  simply  an- 
ointed with  water  and  oil  together.  Others  still  re- 
jected all  sacramental  forms,  holding  it  to  be  impious 
to  attempt  to  represent  the  ineffable  and  incon- 
ceivable. The  gnosis  was  perfect  salvation,  which 
was  restricted  to  the  pneumatic  man,  and  there  was 
also  a  salvation  of  the  dead.  With  proper  invoca- 
tions, the  head  of  the  deceased  was  anointed  with 
water  and  oil,  or  simply  with  oil  of  balsam;  so  that 
the  inner  man,  unseen  by  the  demons,  might  arise 
and  the  soul  pass  to  the  demiurge.  One  elaborate 
mystical  formula  made  progress  possible  through  the 
realm  of  angels,  and  another  through  the  realm  of 
the  demiurge;  while  another  prayer  was  addressed 
to  the  higher  wisdom,  who  withdrew  the  pneumatic 
man  from  the  judge  (the  demiurge).  The  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  resolved  itself  into  a  magical 
jugglery.  According  to  Irenaeus,  who  may  have 
given  a  one-sided,  colored  effect,  when  the  mysta- 
gogue  pronounced  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  over 
the  chalice  of  mixed  wine,  and  extended  the  epi- 
clesis,  the  ordinary  wine  changed  to  red.  This  was 
represented  to  mean  that  the  "  higher  Grace  "  had 
dropped  some  of  her  blood  into  the  chalice  that  the 
communicants  should  rejoice  to  partake  of  her. 
Again,  Marcus  gave  the  chalice  to  the  assisting 
prophetess,  who  made  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 
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He  himself  took  a  larger  cup,  in  which  he  poured 
the  contents  of  the  smaller.  He  then  invoked 
Grace,  whereupon  the  cup  overflowed  through  the 
influx  of  Grace.  Marcus  felt  himself  to  be  a  prophet 
and  believed  himself  to  be  able  to  communicate  his 
powers  to  others,  the  ritual  being  given  by  Irensus 
(I.,  xiii.  3);  and  he  likewise  solicited  the  services 
of  women  of  position  and  wealth  as  prophetesses, 
with  high-sounding  declamations.  Despite  the 
fantastic  speculations  of  Marcus,  his  religious  ear- 
nestness is  unmistakable,  and  his  prayers  show  that 
his  central  thought  was  to  raise  the  inner  man  to 
the  pleroma,  not  by  mystic  plunging  into  depths 
possible  only  to  the  pneumatic,  but  by  turning 
away  from  the  material  and  evil  world. 

The  history  of  the  Valentinian  Colorbasus  is 
wrapped  in  obscurity.  In  referring  to  him,  Epi- 
phanius  (Hcer.,  xxxv.)  merely  repeats  conmients  of 
Irenseus  on  the  school  of  Marcus  without  mention- 
ing to  what  branch  of  the  school  his  remarks  apply; 
and  Theodoret  (HcBreticarumfahularum,  i.  12)  gives 
an  excerpt  from  the  results  of  Epi- 
7.  Color-  phanius.  Philaster  (Hobt.j  xliii.)  con- 
basus.  tents  himself  with  saying  that  Color- 
basus "  likewise  declared  that  the  life 
and  generation  of  all  men  consist  in  letters  and  in 
the  number  of  the  elements  and  of  the  seven  stars." 
The  source  of  all  information  on  Colorbasus  is  ap- 
parently the  problematical  Haer.y  I.,  xiv.  1,  of  Ire- 
nsBUs,  according  to  which  Marcus  declared  himself 
to  be  "  the  matrix  and  receptacle  of  the  Silence  of 
Colorbasus."  This  may  have  been  a  technical  ex- 
pression of  the  school  which  is  not  mentioned  else- 
where. Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  it  as 
representing  the  Hebr.  kol  ^arha\  or  "  all  four  " 
(Heumann);  or,  Jjxl  *arba*t  or  "voice  of  four" 
(F.  C.  Baur),  in  allusion  to  the  higher  tetrad,  with- 
out, however,  any  further  support.  That  Color- 
basus was  the  name  of  a  historic  personage  is  an 
unquestioned  possibility;  for  the  name  Kolorbasios 
occurs  elsewhere  (A.  Hilgenfeld). 

With  all  its  variations  Valentinian  Gnosticism  is 
in  great  part  foimded  on  Platonism  as  understood 
by  later  generations.    The  infinite  Spirit,  to  whose 
realm  the  spirit  in  man  has  an  inalienable  right, 
draws  the  spirits  of  men  back  to  him,  since  their 
longing    for     the    higher  world    has    never    been 
quenched,  and  their  struggle  for  escape  from  the 
terrestrial  as  from  a  prison  has  never 
8.  Sources  ceased.     The  Eros  of  Plato  finds  its 
and         counterpart    in    the    "  Wisdom,"    or 
Estimation.  *Achamdthf   of  Valentinus,   while  the 
eons  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  simply 
the  Platonic  ideas.     Pythagoreanism  is  present  in 
the  symbolism  of  numbers  and  antitheses;    while 
Stoicism  is  represented  in  certain  technical  terms, 
as  well  as  in  the  functions  assigned  to  **  seed  "  and 
*'  passion,"  and  in  the  concept  of  the  cosmic  con- 
flagration.    The  religious  side  of  the  system  was 
no  less  syncretistic  than  the  philosophical,  though 
as  to  its  scope  present  results  are  inconclusive,  and 
the  sources  have  scarcely  been  touched.    The  pagan 
syncretism  of  the  Semitic  East,  though  not  yet 
sounded,  the  Egyptian  religion,  the  popular  faiths 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  all  contributed,  yet  at  least 
some  of  the  Valentinian  leaders  successfully  with- 


stood the  bewildering  mase,  and  sought  to  kid  h 
pagans,  confused  by  countless  religious  tetidaip, 
to  God  by  a  simpler  and  safer  way  through  the|» 
son  of  Christ.    The  authorities  to  whom  tfaejifi 
pealed  were  the  words  of  Jesus  and  his  aportki 
Marcus  asserted  the  possession  of  prophede  ^ 
and  of  special  inward  illiunination  by  the  U^ 
Wisdom  revealing  the  supernal  mysteries,  botbiA 
pagans  and  early  Christians  did  the  same.   An  ■• 
partial  verdict  is  impossible  from  merely  the  bfli> 
tile  orthodox  writings;    but,  at  all  events,  te 
Gnostics  sought   only   to   be   Christian  teadien, 
preachers,  and  prophets.     The  Church,  honenr; 
judged  differently,  and  it  was  soon  foigotten  tkit 
the  Gnostics  had  assisted  to  render  the  noep^i 
Christianity  possible  in  the  cultured  world.  Bi 
dualism  threatened  to  substitute  ditheism  formoMh 
theism;    and  its  obliteration  of  all  history,  frfaiek 
became  but  a  type  and  symbol,  a  mere  casual  fador 
in  the  eternal,  spiritual  drama  of  emanation  aoi 
redemption,  endangered  the  firm  foundations  d 
the  Christian  faith.     The  battle  of  the  Oraich 
against  Gnosticism  was  justified,  yet  the  mofe- 
ment  proved  to  involve  propitious  germs  that  hUr 
unfolded  in  the  Church.    How  far  Valentinus  fa^ 
nished  a  prototype  for  the  organisation  of  the 
Church  is  not  fully  disclosed  by  the  dearth  of  inf(V- 
mation,  but  the  distinction  of  pneumatics  and  ^ 
chics  reechoed  far  in  a  dual  ecclesiastical  ethki 
The  most  pronounced  influence  of  his  school  IM 
through  scientific  and  edifying  literature,  sucfaai 
apocryphal    gospels   and   apostolic    adventure  id 
romantic  form  for  the  man  of  average  culture,  odei 
for  the  more  educated,  sermons  for  edification,  eie- 
getic  and  systematic  treatises  for  the  theolopini 
an  array  with  which  the  Church  at  the  time  had 
nothing  in  comparison.    To  what  degree 
tical  literature  that  first  deserved  the  name  of 
entific  was  influenced  by  Valentinus  and  his  school 
is  best  seen  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen 
(qq.v.).    Not  only  did  Clement's  polemics  purely  or 
impurely  absorb  of  the  character  whom  he  attacked, 
but  he  borrowed  of  him  illustrations,  analogies,  and 
courses  of  thought  for  his  own  occasions.    The  com- 
mentaries of  Origen  were  doubtless  composed  in 
part  to  replace  Gnostic  exegesis  (cf .  John),  and  even 
his  sermons  may  have  been  more  or  less  inspired  by 
antipathy  to  the  *'  soul-destro3ring  "   homilies  of 
the  Valentinians.    Even  the  hynm  of  Clement  may 
not  have  been  uninfluenced  by  Valentinian  poesy. 
Thus  the  Church  reshaped  the  weapons  of  its  ene- 
mies to  defeat  them;  but  the  memory  of  the  Valen- 
tinians was  retained  so  long,  that  after  the  last 
remnants  had  long  vanished,  they  still  formed  the 
subject  of  legislation  (Codex  Theodosianua,  X.,  v. 
65,  §  2).  (Erwin  Preubchen.) 

Biblioorapht:  Consult  the  literature  under  Gitosncmi. 
particulariy  the  works  of  Matter,  Neander,  Baur,  Maasd, 
Hilgenfeld,  King,  and  Ans;  also:  G.  Heinrici,  Di»  valm- 
tiniache  Gnosis  und  die  heilige  Schrift^  Breslau,  iSTl  (best); 
DCB,  iv.  107&-99  (indispensable):  W.  MdUer.  (TeadUdhte 
der  Kosmologie  in  der  griechischen  Kirche,  pp.  407-442. 
Halle.  1860;  K.  Kessler.  Ueber  Gnona  und  aWnAylamtdU 
Rdigion,  in  the  V erhandltmotn  of  the  6th  Tntfrnntiflfial 
Oongress  of  Orientalists,  ii.  1,  pp.  288-305,  B«n1in,  1882; 
T.  Zahn,  Geschichte  des  neuukamentiidun  JCanoiu,  i.  718- 
763.  ii.  953-961.  Leipsic,  1888-89;  A.  Hilgenfeld.  in 
ZWT,  1880.  pp.  280-300,  1883,  pp.  355-384.  1890.  1-63; 
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m  75.  L  4  (1891);  C.  Schmidt,  in  TV,  viii. 
Tfmmmm\r^  DogmOt  pttBuiii,  coosult  Index;  idem, 
.  i  174-184.  JL  1.  pp.  291-206;  idem,  in  SBA, 
.  UO^-SaO;  F.  Torm,  Valmtinianimneru  Hiatorie 
Gbpoaluceo.  1901;  E.  C.  H.  Peithmann,  Die 
OMr.  2  parte,  Bitterfeld,  1903;  E.  de  Faye,  In- 
\  i  tShtd*  du  ffmutiei»met  pp.  81  aqq.,  Paris,  1903; 
hmiftl^  Onome,  Leipeio,  1903;  Bardenhewer,  Oe- 
pp.  331-337;  idem,  PatrUogie,  pp.  68-69.  Eng. 
It  Looia,  1908;  P.  Wendland,  Die  heUenistiach' 
KwUur  in  ikrm  Benehwnoen  gu  JuderUum  und 
■»,  pp.  161  aqq.,  TObingea,  1907;  C.  Barth,  Die 
itiem  dm  Neuen  Tettamenia  in  der  valetUinianiachen 
I  TV,  zjcrvSL  8  (1911);  GeiUier,  AtOeure  aacria, 
q.,  iL  64a  iv.  171,610;  Sohaff,  CAru<uin  Church, 
;82:  Neukder.  Chriatian  Chttrch,  i.  417-434  et 
md,  ia  feoenl,  works  on  the  chunh  history  of 

lAH,  va-irri-<m,  PUBLIUS  LldNIUS: 
nperor  259-260.  Valerian  came  of  dis- 
1  family,  and  was  trained  in  both  military 
functions.  He  came  to  the  purple  during 
y  times  which  closed  the  usurpation  of 
bdng  made  emperor  in  Rhsetia  by  the 
!53.  He  attempted  to  meet  the  difficult 
at  home  and  the  warlike  conditions  on 
rs,  but  his  age  (sixty  years)  did  not  per- 
mployment  of  the  necessary  energy.  The 
i  insecurity  and  hesitation  in  the  face  of 
Buences. 

in  had  been  nominated  censor  by  Decius, 
ed  to  revive  this  important  office  in  the 
od  the  choice  was  ratified  by  the  Roman 
But  Valerian  declined  a  position  which 
ith  it  really  imperial  power  on  the  ground 
imctions  belonged  to  the  emperor  (Gibbon, 
nd  Fall,  i.  247-248).]  In  the  matter  of 
ty  Valerian  had  occupied  such  a  position 
dus  that  Christian  tradition  rightly  saw 
e  instigator  of  the  Decian  persecution  (see 

IaIUB  lisaSIUB  QUXNTUB  TaAJANUS).     But 

away  from  that  policy  and  gave  to  Chris- 
ronted  signs  of  favor;  at  his  court  Chris- 
s  BO  numerous  that  the  court  seemed  like 
h  of  God  **  (Dionysius,  in  Eusebius,  Hist. 
,  X.  3;  NPNFy  2  ser.,  i.  298).  This  situa- 
ables  that  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  and 
Dpment  was  similar;  in  both  cases  an  anti- 
party  gained  the  ear  of  the  emperor.  The 
ian  leader  was  the  General  Marcus  Fulvius 
3,  a  man  of  great  military  reputation,  and  a 
the  Egyptian  mysteries,  which  explains  his 

His  poUtical  reasons  are  in  doubt;  he  may 
3d  at  the  purple,  and  perhaps  attempted  to 

his  plans  by  causing  political  unrest.  At 
he  induced  the  emperor  to  issue  a  rescript 
lich  forbade  the  C]!hristians  to  hold  assem- 

to  use  the  cemeteries,  also  sending  the 
to  banishment.  Macrianus  was  evidently 
b  the  Christian  organization;  the  heads — 
r — ^were  to  be  removed  while  the  rank  and 
not  to  meet.  How  the  emperor  was  won 
the  heathen  party  is  not  known;  but  the 
the  edict,  comparatively  mild,  reveals  the 
I  earlier  good- will  for  the  Christians. 
a  new  rescript  was  issued:  bishops,  pres- 
od  deacons  were  at  once  to  be  executed; 
s  of  senatorial  or  equestrian  rank  were  to  be 

and  their  property  confiscated,  and,  if 
iimiM»ini«i,  were  to  suffer  death;    women 


were  threatened  with  confiscation  of  property  and 
banishment;  the  Christians  of  the  court  were  to  be 
put  in  chains  at  forced  servitude  on  the  imperial 
domains.  As  a  result  the  two  great  Christian  oom« 
munities  at  Rome  and  Carthage  lost  their  leaders. 
Bishop  Sixtus  of  Rome  fled  to  the  catacombs,  but 
was  captured  and  executed  (see  Sixtus  II.);  and 
Cyprian  also  lost  his  life  the  same  year.  Home  also 
suffered  loss  in  the  death  of  Saint  Laurence  (q.v.). 
The  Spanish  church  lost  Bishop  Fructuosus  of 
Tarragona  (q.v.),  and  both  his  deacons.  In  the 
part  of  the  empire  under  Gallienus  the  persecution 
spread  and  was  thought  of  as  general  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  persecution  broke  out  only  in  limited 
foci  of  action,  and  there  did  not  destroy  Christian- 
ity; for  a  united  and  general  persecution  there  was 
neither  time  nor  strength.  Perhaps  Valerian  did 
not  stand  forcefully  beldnd  the  rescript.  Yet  none 
of  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  has  raised  so 
many  unanswered  questions  as  this. 

Valerian  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Persian  king, 
by  whom  he  was  held  a  prisoner  till  his  death.  The 
two  sons  of  Macrianus  attempted  to  seize  the  throne, 
but  he  and  they  soon  felL  Gallienus  caused  the 
persecutions  to  cease.  (Victob  Schxtltze.) 

Exbuoorapht:  Sources  are:  Eusebius,  Hid.  ecel,,  VII., 
x.-zi..  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  i.  293-302;  and  the 
Acta  proeonaulariat  in  Qyprian,  Opera,  ed.  Hartel,  ii.  839, 
in  CSBL,  Consult:  L.  8.  Le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  HiaL 
dee  empereura,  voL  iil.,  6  vols.,  Paris,  1720-38;  H.  Schil- 
ler, Oeaehichte  der  rOmiachan  Kataeneitt  i.  2,  pp.  811  aqq., 
Qotha,  1883;  W.  Smith,  DieHonary  of  Oreek  and  Raman 
Biography  and  Mythology,  iii.  1216-17,  London,  1890; 
P.  J.  Healy.  The  Valerian  Peraeeution,  ib.  1905;  Qibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall,  chaps,  x.,  xvi.;  Schaff,  Chridian  Churchy 
ii.  62;  Neander,  Chriatian  Church,  i.  136-140  et  passhn; 
DCB,  iv.  1100-02;  the  literature  under  Ctpbian;  Six- 
TU8  II.;  and  PBBaaoDTXONS  or  Cbsutiahb, 

VALERIAN,  SAINT:  Bishop  of  Cemelium  (near 
the  modem  Nice),  southeastern  Gaul,  and  homi- 
11st;  d.  about  460.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  kins- 
man of  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  but  the  only  details 
known  of  his  episcopate  are  that  he  attended  the 
Councils  of  Riez  (439)  and  Vaison  (452),  protested 
with  eighteen  other  Gallic  bishops  against  Leo  the 
Great  in  behalf  of  the  primacy  of  Aries  (see  Ablbs, 
Archbishopric  of),  and  opposed  the  claims  of 
Theodore  of  Fr^jus.  He  was,  therefore,  an  adherent 
of  Hilary  of  Axles  and  of  Faustus.  Valerian  is 
chiefly  important,  however,  for  his  homilies.  Up 
to  1612  the  only  one  known  was  the  De  bono  dis- 
dplincB,  formerly  ascribed  to  Augustine,  but  proved 
to  be  Valerian's  by  Melchior  Goldast,  who  edited 
the  homily  (Geneva,  1601).  In  a  Corbey  manuscript 
J.  Sirmond  foimd  nineteen  other  homilies  which 
he  ascribed  to  Valerian  (Sancti  Valeriani  epiacopi 
Cemeliensia  homUicB  viginti;  item  epiatola  ad  monor 
choSj  de  virtiUibvs  et  ordine  doctrines  apoatoliccB,  Paris, 
1612).  These  homilies  are  adorned  with  all  the 
artifices  of  the  Gallic  school  of  rhetoric,  including 
alliteration;  the  author  is  at  his  best  in  descrip- 
tions, and  his  style  is  modeled  on  that  of  Seneca. 
The  homilies  are  also  important  historically  as  sup- 
plementing Salvianus  (q.v.).  In  theology  Valerian 
avoids  dogmatic  controversy,  and  in  his  doctrine 
of  grace  he  follows  Faustus  of  Riez  (q.v.),  his  point 
of  view  scarcely  differing  from  that  of  C^Bsarius  of 
Aries  (q.v.).  He  is  primarily  a  moralist,  his  chief 
thought  being  the  advancement  of  discipline,  of 
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work  for  ita  own  soke  with  respect  to  God,  Christ, 
and  the  martyrs.  The  rapid  decline  of  his  esx  city 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  consigned  many  of 
the  homiiiea  of  Valerian  to  an  immerited  oblivion, 
or  ascribed  them  to  others,  euch  as  Petnis  Chrj's- 
ologua  or  Eucherius.  (F.  Akvold.) 

BlBUooltAFBT:  L.  Duohame.  Fatla  epucopaux  de  Tdtv- 
CMini«  Cau/e.  L  290.  198.  Pari*,  1007;  Uiatoirt  liutraire  de 
la  Fraiue.  ii.  32S-329:  Titlcmont.  Mlmoirrt.  xv.  ViS; 
N.  Scbnck,  Dt  Vaieriano  Mtculi  vvinii  homilita  Chri^Hana. 
CopeDtaeea,  1814;  T.  RBynaud.  in  MFL,  lii.  757-830; 
OaUia  Clirutiana.  iiL  1308,  Puris,  1S7S:  A.  Mnlnoty,  5. 
CiKtirt  iifqiird'Arta.  pp.  a.  70.  251,  Puit.lSH;  Ceillier. 
Aultun  KcrU.  x.  IM-lSg.  viii.  444.  OOS;  DCB,  ir.  1103; 
KL,  xii.  558-560. 

VALESlnS,  vQ-lI'ahi-na,  HEHRICUS  (HERRI 
DEVALOIS):  French  historian  and  scholar;  h.  at 
PaxiH  Sept.  10,  1S03;  d.  there  May  7,  1676.  Edu- 
cated at  the  Jesuit  school  in  Verdun  and  at  the 
Ck)ll*ge  Oermont  in  Paris,  he  went,  in  lfi22,  to 
Bourges  to  etudy  law,  which  he  abandoned  in  1630 
to  devote  himself  to  scholarship.  The  first  results 
were  his  editio  princeps  of  the  tenth-century  com- 
pend  "  On  Virtue  and  Vice  "  (Polybii,  Diodori  Si- 
eidi,  Nicolai  Damasceni  .  .  .  excerpta  ex  colifctaneis 
CoTitUmlini  Auguali  Porphyrogenela,  Paris,  1634), 
and  his  edition  of  Ammianua  KlarcelUnus  (1636). 
Bis  life-work,  however,  was  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Greek  church  historians,  comprising  the  writings 
of  Eusebiua,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and 
EyagriuB,  with  excerpts  from  Philostorgius  and 
Theodorus  Lector  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1659-73;  ed.  W. 
Reading,  Cambridge,  1720  and  often).  His  minor 
writings  were  edited  by  P.  Burman  the  younger 
under  the  title  //.  Valesii  rmendaliontim  libri  quin- 
gue  et  de  erilica  libri  duo  (Amsterdam,  1740),  which 
also  contains  his  orations  and  a  biography  by  his 
brother  Hadrian.  (0.  LAUBMANNt-) 

BiauoauPHT:    H.  Volniiu.  De  vita  Bmrid  Valftii.  Paria, 

1B77;   KL.  <ii.  560-6S3. 

VAIETON,  JOZUA  JAH  PHILIPPUS:  The  name 
of  two  Dutch  Reformed  Old-Testament  scholars. 

1.  Jan  Valeton  the  Elder:  b.  at  The  Hague  Aug. 
28,  1814;  d.  at  Utrecht  Feb.  8,  1906.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Leyden  (1832-39),  and 
was  then  pastor  at  Waalsch  until  1S44,  when,  after 
the  publication  of  his  doctor's  dissertation,  roa/iMi 
SyTdagjna  Diclorum  Brevium  ct  AcTtlorujn  (Leyden, 
1SS4),  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Old  Testament 
at  the  University  of  Groningen,  In  1876  he  left 
Groningcn  to  accept  a  similar  position  at  Leyden, 
where  he  was  the  colleague  of  Abraham  Kuenen 
(q.v.),  and  there  he  remained  until  advancing  years 
forced  him  to  retire  from  active  life.  His  theolog- 
ical position  may  be  described  as  that  of  a  liberal 
conservative.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  contri- 
butions to  theological  periodicals,  he  was  the  author 
of  Sch^  der  hebredsch  spraakkuruit  (1850). 

2.  Jan  Valeton  the  Younger:  Son  of  the  prece- 
ding; b.  at  Groningen  Oct.  14, 1848.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Utrecht  and  Geneva, 
after  which  he  was  pastor  successively  ot  Vent, 
Gelderland  (1S72-75),  and  at  Bloemendaal,  near 
Haarlem  (1875-77).  In  1877  he  was  called  to  his 
present  position  of  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  at  Utrecht.  He  has  twice  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  (or  Synod)  of  the  Province 


of  Utrecht  (1892,  1903),  and  was  the  prime 
in  the  establishment  of  a  college  for  trainingl 
missionaries;   he  has  also  exhibited  keea  ' 
in   the   Students'   Christian   Movement 
with  the  Dutch  universities,  and  has  delivraed] 
addresses  at  their  gatherings.    He  is  also 
of  the  Literary  Association  of  the  N'etiieriui^l 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.    Like  his  f 
he  is  theologically  a  liberal  conservi 
ccpts  the  clud  position  of  the  ReusH-Gtaf-Kua* 
Wellhauscn  School  of  Old-Test&mcnt  rritici9in,liM 
is  an  uncompromisiag  defender  of  the  divinitjij 
Christ  and  of  his  literal  resurrection,  though  liisM- 
sons  arc  rather  the  needs  ot  the  Christian  Iil»  tlK ' 
the  evidence  of  documents  and  (he  like. 

Besides  many  contributions  toOut^rhaodGenM 
theological  periodicals,  and  in  addition  toahv 
number  of  addresses,  etc.,  be  hmi  wrttlen  Pistl 
foorlezingen  over  prophetfn  dts  Ouden  Vaimi 
(Utrecht,  1886,  2d  enlarged  ed..  1908;  dealingvilb 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  liekiel,  and  the  "  Detrta* 
laoiah") ;  Amos  en  Hosea.een  koofatuk  uUdegadati- 
enia  van  Israel's  godedienst  (NijmegeQ,  1894;  Ga- 
man  transi,  by  F.  K.  E^hternacht,  Giesien,  1838); 
Chnttui  en  het  Owle  TealaTni-nl  (1895);  Vnjdi^ 
liches  und  Etcigeg  im  AUm  Teitammt  (Berhn.  189i); 
De  Psalmen  (3  parts,  Nijmegen,  1902-05) ;  Hd  Ovi 
Testament  en  de  crilik  (1906) ;  Het  Ovde  TetUsmat 
in  hrl  licfU  van  jKUnschappelijk  ondertorg  (1907); 
Oud-leaCamrntuche voordmehlcn  (1909  sqq.);  andtbt 
section  on  the  Israelites  in  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  li 
Saussaye's  Lehrbuch  dcr  Beliffionsgeschidde  (3d  ed.,  1 
TQbingen,  1905).  T.  Witton  DiViBa.       ' 

VALLA,  vfli'la,  LAURESTIUS  (LOREBZOJ:  ' 
Italian  humanist  and  critic;  b.  at  Rome  1405;  d. 
there  Aug.  1,  1457.  His  father  was  a  consistoriil 
advocate  in  Rome,  and  an  tmcle  provided  Lorouo 
with  a  humanistic  training  before  he  turned  to  the- 
ologj-.  He  was  consecrated  as  priest  in  1431.  Hi* 
first  writing,  De  voluptale  ac  de  vera  bono,  was  oH 
printed  until  I4S3.  Meanwhile  there  appeared 
Quasiionesdialcclica;  De  libera  arbxtrxo;  tadDetk- 
gandis  Latini  scTTTionis,  a  declaration  of  war  againtt 
the  usual  didactics  and  LatinJty  of  his  time.  Id 
1435  or  1436,  VaUa  entered  the  service  of  King 
Alfonso  V,  of  Aragon;  and  while  under  his  patron- 
age he  composed,  about  1440,  the  celebrated  Dec- 
lamatio  de  /also  crediUi  et  ementita  Contiantiia 
donalione,  which  showed  the  so-colled  "  Donation 
of  Constantine  "  (q.v.)  to  be  a  forgery.  By  1442. 
when  he  accompanied  Alfonso  to  Naples,  nmun 
were  already  abroad  that  bis  views  were  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Church.  But  the  king  still  protected 
him  against  the  InquisitioD,  so  that  the  judicial 
proceedings  against  him  were  suspended  (cf.  Valla's 
Opera,  pp.  195,  356).  At  Naples  Valla  oompoaed 
CoUalio  Novi  TeatamerUi,  though  this  was  not  pub- 
lished until  sixty  years  later  (ed.  Erasmus,  Annota- 
tiones  in  N.  T.,  Paria,  1505),  being  "  the  firat  fruit 
of  the  newly  awakened  philological  studies  in  behalf 
of  exegesis  "  (cf.  Mancini,  Viia,  pp.  238  sqq.). 

An  attempt  of  Valla's  to  return  to  Rome  in  1444 
miscarried  through  the  fanaticism  of  the  priests, 
and  his  Apologia,  addressed  to  Eugenius  IV.,  failed 
to  secur«  favor.    It  was  not  until  1447,  under  Nicho- 
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v.,  a  friend  to  humanists,  to  whom  Valla  dedi- 

the  first  part  of  a  Latin  translation  of  the 

Hid,  that  he  obtained  an  appointment  at  Rome. 

Bui  at  onoe  strife  broke  out  between  him  and  the 

nrident  humanists,  which,  so  far  as  Poggio  was  con- 

•med,  did  not  cease  even  with  the  death  of  Valla. 

But  the  latter's  didactic  industry  and  literary  pro- 

^QotiveDess,  his  perspicacious  philological  and  his- 

lorieal  criticism  (cf.  his  Dedamaiio),  his  efforts  to 

btd  KUDce  from  the  fetters  of  scholastic  tradition, 

%!•  great  and  lasting  merits.    Certainly  Valla  ranks 

^apreeursor  of  modem  intellectual  freedom,  even 

tboaglti  the  ascription,  prcBcursor  Lutheri,  rather 

ttalfgnly  applied  to  him  by  Bellarmine,  fits  him  only 

ID  limited  measure.    His  writings,  besides  those  al- 

nidy  named,  are  abundant;  and  several  of  them, 

foefa  as  the  Eleganiia  and  the  Dedamatio,  have  un- 

dflfgooe  repeated  editions.     Luther's  opinion  of 

Mm  was  "  The  like  of  whom  neither  Italy  nor 

the  whole  Church  produced  in  many  centuries  " 

(Btapontio  ad  Lowxn.  theol.,  Brief wechsely  iv.  189). 

Mandni,  a  recent  biographer,  thus  measures  him: 

"  It  was  his  misfortune  to  dash  with  Poggio  who  perae- 
snted  him  without  rest  or  suroease  even  beyond  his  grave. 
He  tbns  had  against  him  Poggio*8  followers,  and  all  who 
■luis  in  sympathy  with  the  Curia.  What  availed  it  that 
\m  eoltivatad  Christian  principles  and  served  the  truth?  A 
faHMT  of  modem  criticism,  he  exercised  the  thorny  office, 
aoi  for  the  sake  ci  bending  it  to  his  personal  intereets,  but 
to  elevate  humanity.  In  the  process  he  did  not  always  ob- 
nrre  the  ri^t  meaeuiB  in  his  own  defense;  he  answered 
witti  inealt  where  he  might  have  silenced  the  adversary  by 
comptiiting  force  and  sharpness  of  demonstration.  Hence, 
btilliant  embodiment  of  the  Italian  intellect  though  he  was, 
he  did  not  find  the  recognition  that  was  his  due,  in  his  own 
time;  though  now  there  is  justly  conceded  him  a  place  among 
the  (leat  ones  whose  achievements  have  richly  furthered 
hnmnn  culture.'*  K.  Benrath. 


':  Two  incomplete  editions  of  the  writings 
of  VaUa  were  published,  Basel,  1540  (1543)  and  Venice. 
1592;  Ulridi  von  Hutten  issued  the  Donatio  Conttantini 
kk  1519;  J.  Vahlen  edited  the  Tria  Opuscida,  Vienna. 
1809.  Aoeounts  of  the  life  have  been  given  by  J.  Vahlen, 
Viemm,  1864,  Berlin,  1870;  J.  Clausen,  Copenhagen, 
1861 ;  C.  G.  Zampt,  in  ZeiUehrift  far  Geachichttwiasenackafl, 
hr.  997  eciq.:  0.  Mandni,  Florence,  1891;  M.  von  Wolff, 
L«ipsic  1893;  L.  V.  Schwahn.  Berlin,  1896.  Consult 
farther:  Q.  Tiraboschi,  Storia  deUa  LdUratura  ito/tana, 
tL  3,  11  vols..  Modena,  1772-95;  D.  Q.  Monrad,  Die 
crsCs  CinUrcmerte  eber  daa  Olatiberuhekenntnis,  Qotha,  1881; 
A.  Qaspaiy,  OmcMehU  d«r  italieniachen  Litteratur,  vol. 
ii^  StTMbuKg.  1888;  L.  Amabile,  Inquinnone  di  Napoli^ 
i.  73  S(iq..  GasteOo,  1892;  Q.  Voigt,  Die  Wiederbdebung 
dm  Hamiachm  AUeriume,  i.  460  sqq.,  3d  ed.,  Berlin.  1893; 
PMIor,  Popes,  vols,  iv.-v.  passim;  Creighton,  Papacy* 
foL  170-173. 

VALLOKBROSA,  ORDER  OF.    See  Gualberto, 

GlOTAlfKI. 

VALTELLDIA,     val''tel-ii'na,     REFORMATION 
AHD  COUNTER-REFORMATION  IN:     ValteUina, 
or  the  upper  vall^  of  the  Adda  in  Northern  Italy, 
esriy  became  a  coveted  possession.    In  774  Charle- 
magne gave  it  to  the  monastery  of 
Earlier     St.  Denis  at  Paris,  but  before  long  it 
Eztamal    was  the  bone  of  contention  between 
History,     the  bishops  of  Como  and  of  Chur,  whose 
dioceses  here  met.    The  former  prelate 
already  had  estates  in  Valtellina,  and  in  1006  re- 
ceived from  Henry  II.  half  of  the  coimty;  accord- 
ingly, in  1190,  he  laid  claim  to  the  temporal  sover- 
eignty, and  fifteen  years  later  subdued  Bormio. 


In  1336,  however,  Bormio  again  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Chur,  but  in  1350  was  taken  by  the  Vis- 
conti  and  remained  part  of  Milan  until  1512.  In 
1404,  the  fugitive  Mastino  Visconti  presented  Val- 
tellina to  the  diocese  of  Chur.  In  the  struggles  for 
the  duchy  of  Milan  the  allies  expelled  the  French 
from  Valtellina  in  1512,  and  remained  there  as  con- 
querors until  1797,  except  for  a  short  time  after 
the  "  Valtellina  massacre  "  (see  below).  Ecclesi- 
astically Valtellina  remained  dependent  on  the 
bishop  of  Como,  who  was  originally  under  the  jinis- 
diction  of  the  archbishop  of  Aquileia,  and  later 
imder  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan.  The  bishop 
of  Chur  (placed  imder  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  in 
843),  therefore,  had  little  power  in  Valtellina, 
though  for  a  time  after  1530  he  was  given  an  an- 
nual compensation  for  his  loss  of  jurisdiction. 

Valtellina  received  the  **  new  doctrine  "  of  the 
Reformation  from  the  south,  so  that  it  remained 

free  from  the  Teutonizing  influences  of 
The  Ref-  the  Reformation  proceeding  from  Zu- 
ormation.    rich.    In  Grisons,  of  which  Valtellina 

then  formed  part,  the  religious  and 
social  reform  was  accomplished  imder  the  influence 
of  the  Ilanz  Articles  of  1524  and  1526  (see  Ko- 
MANDER,  Johann),  and  at  Davos  in  1526  the  diet 
granted  religious  freedom  to  all,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Anabaptists.  Italian  Protestants,  driven 
from  their  country  by  the  commencement  of  the 
Counter-Reformation,  took  advantage  of  this  tol- 
eration and  settled  in  large  numbers  in  the  valley 
of  the  Adda  and  elsewhere,  many  availing  them- 
selves of  their  asylum  to  wage  war  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  After  1523,  in  like  manner,  a 
munber  of  Waldenses  and  other  Protestants  fled 
from  Milan  to  Valtellina,  only  to  be  expelled  by  the 
allies  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants.  Reforma- 
tion and  Counter-Reformation  followed  fast  in  Val- 
tellina. In  the  second  decade  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury there  were  officials  with  Protestant  tendencies 
there,  though  the  great  Protestant  movement  did 
not  take  place  until  after  the  issuing  of  the  bull 
Licet  ab  initio  in  1542.  The  stream  of  fugitives  into 
the  Rhietian  valleys  included  many  restless  spirits 
who  disturbed  both  religious  and  political  condi- 
tions. In  1529  an  Italian  preacher  was  brought 
from  Valtellina  to  Ilanz  for  examination  of  his 
teachings,  and  in  1544  two  Calabrian  monks,  Fran- 
cesco and  Hieronimo,  were  expelled  from  the  En- 
gadine  for  Anabaptist  doctrines  Chiavenna  was 
the  home  of  the  Neapolitan  Camillo  Renato,  an 
antitrinitarian  antipedobaptist,  and  of  Laelius  So- 
cinus  (q.v.),  until  a  church  order  made  it  impossible 
for  adherents  of  heterodox  doctrines  to  remain.  A 
certain  Tiziano  was  banished  for  antitrinitarianism 
and  antipedobaptism,  despite  his  retractions,  and 
the  ex-monk  Franciscus  Niger  of  Bassano  was  not 
free  from  suspicion,  though  he  was  in  close  harmony 
with  the  position  of  the  Zurich  reformers.  [Niger 
was  also  an  antitrinitarian  antipedobaptist.  a.  h.  n.] 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  among  the  fugitive 
Italians  many  of  unquestioned  standing  in  the  eyes 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Rhaetian  Reformation.  At  first 
the  Italian  refugees  in  Valtellina  were  permitted 
only  to  reside  there,  not  to  preach.  In  1538,  how- 
ever, the  latter  privilege  was  granted  them,  and  in 
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1544  additional  favor  was  shown  Protestant  teach- 
ers and  preachers,  though  it  was  still  necessary  to 
guard  against  erroneous  doctrines.  The  Orisons, 
whot  were  chiefly  Protestant,  supported  the  Refor- 
mation in  ValteUina  for  political  reasons.  The  result 
was  religious  antagonism,  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Valtellina,  both  those  who  had  remained  true  to  the 
ancient  faith  and  those  who  had  been  won  back  by 
the  Jesuits,  uniting  with  the  other  Roman  Catholics 
of  Switzerland,  and  these  in  their  turn  with  Austria 
and  Milan.  Political  and  religious  antitheses  be- 
tween Valtellina  and  the  Grisons  continually  be- 
came intensified.  ValteUina,  which  had  welcomed 
the  Grisons  in  1512,  was  now  oppressed  by  them, 
and  the  religious  rights  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  grievously  curtailed.  In  1551  it  was  rumored 
that  Austria  and  Spain  planned  to  invade  the  re- 
gion, but  Maurice  of  Saxony  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
Protestants,  who,  four  months  after  the  treaty  of 
Passau,  received  a  new  edict  of  toleration  despite 
the  protests  of  the  pope  and  of  Spain.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  to  check  the  recrudescence  of  disturb- 
ing doctrines,  the  synod  adopted  the  Confessio 
Rhceticaf  which  was  accepted  by  the  Italians  in 
1553.  The  pope,  aided  by  Austria  and  Spain,  now 
sought  to  induce  the  Grisons  to  consent  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition  into  Valtellina,  and 
when  this  effort  failed,  the  Capuchins  were  sent, 
while  officials  of  the  Inquisition  were  ever  on  the 
watch  along  the  Milan  border.  In  1557  the  edict 
ci  equal  toleration  for  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  in  Valtellina  was  renewed  after  the  Jesuits 
had  already  firmly  established  themselves  in  the 
district  toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  decade. 

The  most  powerful  factor  in  the  crushing  of  Prot- 
estantism in  this  district,  however,  was  the  great 
archbishop  of  Milan,  Cardinal  Carlo  Borromeo  (q.v.), 
while  the  external  dangers  confronting 
The  the  adherents  of  the  new  tenets  were 
Counter-  complicated  by  internal  doctrinal  dis- 
Reforma-  putes.  In  1564  Philip  II.  made  an  im- 
tion.  successful  demand  of  the  Grisons  for 
the  surrender  of  Protestant  heretics, 
and  in  1579  Borromeo  established  at  Milan  the 
Collegium  Helveticum,  largely  to  provide  priests 
for  Valtellina,  whereupon  the  Grisons  renewed 
their  exclusion  of  foreign  priests.  Another  power- 
ful agency  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  here  was  found  in  the  resumption  of 
ecclesiastical  visitations,  interrupted  since  1532. 
Two  visitations  were  made  by  Giovanni  Francesco 
Bonhomini  in  1578  and  by  Borromeo  himself  in 
1580.  Nine  years  later  Feliciano  Ninguarda,  bishop 
of  Como,  made  a  more  extensive  visitation,  since, 
as  a  native  of  Valtellina,  the  Grisons  were  im- 
able  to  forbid  him  to  exercise  pastoral  activity  in 
the  Adda  valley.  In  1639,  moreover,  the  chapter 
of  Milan  conferred  upon  the  bishop  of  Como  pleni- 
potentiary powers  for  ecclesiastical  visitations  and 
for  the  execution  of  papal  bulls.  Closely  associated 
with  the  Reformation  and  Counter-Reformation 
here  were  the  fortunes  of  the  school  established  by 
the  Grisons  for  the  education  of  both  Protes- 
tants and  Roman  Catholics  (apparently  the  first 
school  of  this  character)  at  Sondrio,  though  Milanese 
opposition  forced  its  transference  to  Chur  in  1585. 


In  1584  an  armed  foray  from  Milan  was  planned  for 

the  destruction  of  the  Valtellina  Protestants  and 

their  school,  but  it  was  betrayed  and  failed.   In 

1621,  however,  the  Spaniards  invaded  the  n^M, 

killed  600  Protestants  (the  soK»dled  "  Vaheffini 

massacre  "),  and  with  one  blow  ended  the  aeliool 

and  the  domination  of  the  Swiss  Grisons.   For 

nineteen  years  the  latter  strove  in  vain  to  reoofer 

their  subjects,  but  in  1639  Valtellina  passed  imder 

the  control  of  the  chapter  of  Milan,  which  forbsde 

all  exercise  of  the  Reformed  religion.    Every  effort^ 

even  with  the  help  of  England  and  Prussia,  to  ae- 

cure  mitigation  was  in  vain.    Temporary  relief  mi 

given  by  the  edict  of  toleration  of  Joseph  IL,  but 

in  1796  Napoleon  entered  Milan,  and  in  the  foOov- 

ing  year  miade  Valtellina  part  of  the  Gsalpine  m- 

public,  since  which  time  its  fortunes  have  been  than 

of  upper  Italy.  (C.  Camenibcb.) 
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VAMVAS,  vOm'vOs,  NEOPHYTOS:     Greek  0^ 
thodox;   b.  in  Chios  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigbt- 
eenth  century;  d.  at  Athens  1855.    He  was  finta 
monk,  apparently  in  Patmos,  and  later  returned  to 
Chios  for  further  study,  completing  his  education 
at  Paris.    In  1813  he  was  appointed  teacher  at  the 
gymnasium  of  his  native  island,  and  during  the 
Greek  war  for  independence  was  secretary  to  Piiooe 
Demetrius  Ypsilanti.    He  was  then  a  teacher  at  the 
Ionic  Academy  in  Corfu  (1828-33)  and  at  Sy» 
(1833-37),  and  from  1837  until  his  death  was  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Athens.    A  representatiie 
of  liberalism  in  Church  and  State,  Vamvas  became 
known  to  the  West  by  being  involved  in  the  strus* 
gle  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
Greece.     This  society  determined,  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  translate  the 
Old  Testament  without  the  Apocrypha  from  Hebrev 
into  Romaic,  and  Vamvas  was  engaged  to  assist  id 
the  work  as  a  Greek  scholar.     In  1833  the  Gred 
Church  became  independent,  and  the  eleventh  para 
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'  its  statutes  required  the  synod  to  protect 
trine  and  guard  agaiust  proeelytisiDg.  Ua- 
e  ciicumstances,  a  etorm  of  protest  arose 
a  translation  which  not  only  undermined 
lority  of  the  Septuogict,  but  also  lacked 
OTphft,  especially  oa  there  waa  an  earnest 
I  educate  the  people  to  use  the  Old  Testa- 
the  Septuagint  and  tbc  New  Testament  in 
jnal  Greek  instead  of  a  JRomaic  version. 
I  became  the  controvo^  that  in  Apr.,  1835, 
niment  forbade  the  uae  of  the  new  tracslo- 

Bchools  and  churches,  thus  reetoring  the 
J  of  the  SeptUSgint.    The  orthodox  party 

aatiBfied,  however,  and  Vamvas  was  de- 
as  the  chief  trao&lator  for  the  EoglL^h.  He 
n  a  "  Brief  Answer  "  (Athena,  1836),  de- 
the  translation  and  his  work  on  it  on  both 
and  scientific  grounds,  and  referring  poiat- 
tnisee  exiating  in  the  Greek  Church,  particu- 
tbe  ignorance  of  the  clergy.     He  was  now 

0  defend  hia  alleged  attacks  on  the  Septua- 
)re  the  ^'ood,  which  condemned  both  hia 
Inswer  "  and  his  pamphlet  "  On  the  Mod- 
Jc  Church"  (Athens,  1839),  and  sought  in 
liave  the  govenunent  proceed  against  him. 
the  entire  aSair  ended  disaatrouBiy  for  the 
eiety,  Vamvas  wa^  inatrumentol  in  arou- 
lore  active  study  of  the  Bible  ainong  bis 

U  was  likewise  active  in  other  departments 
)gf.  Besides  a  work  od  the  inspiration  of 
pturee,   he  wrote  a  "  Handbook  of  the 

1  of  the  Sacred  Pulpit"  (Athens,  1851),  but 
oiost  famoua  for  his  "  Elements  of  Ethics  " 
a  rationalistic  philoeophy  of  religion  and 
if  ethics.  The  great  ethical  principles  he 
be  God  and  the  human  conscience,  and  he 
duties  into  those  toward  God,  toward  self, 
wd  man.  The  proof  of  the  existence  of 
Ds  the  introduction  to  the  dutica  toward  the 
ad  the  demonstration  of  the  inuiiortality 
vi  that  of  the  duties  toward  self;  while  the 
f  human  society  forms  the  preface  to  the 
iward  man.  (pHiupp  Meter.} 
ipbt:  J.  Wen«et,  fleilraae  zvr  Kmninit  dei  gc- 
iffrn  Oriita  .  -  .  dtr  ffriecJiitchm  Kirehe,  Berlin. 
EL  NicolM.  GacXichte  der  ntuffriechiichen  Lititri- 
L3S.  Lapuc.  ItiTS;  \,  D.  Kyriskos,  OachicUi  <jcr 
IcAat  Kinlir.  HBS-1S38.  ib.  1902, 

BUREN,  JAUES  HEABTT:  Protestant 
U  missionary  bishop  of  Porto  Rico;  b.  at 
wn,  N.  y.,  July  7,  1850.    He  was  educated 

(AB.,  1873)  and  at  Berkeley  Divinity 
Uiddletown,  Conn,  (graduated  1876).  He 
uned  to  the  priesthood  in  1S76,  and  was 
f  St.    Peter's,   Milford,  Conn.    (1876-781, 

Sej-mour,  Conn,  (1878-80),  St,  Paul's, 
od.  N.  J.  (1880-84),  St,  Paul's,  Ncwbury- 
isa.  (1884-00),  and  St.  Stephen's,  Lynn, 
890-1901).  In  1902  he  was  consecrated 
f  the  missionarj-  diatriet  of  Porto  Rico,  He 
len  Lalin  Hjpnns  in  English  Verne  (Boston, 

)YCK,  van  doik,  CORHELIUS  VAH  ALEU: 

d  Dutch  medical  rnissionary;  ii.  at  Kin- 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  13,  1818;   d.  at  Beirut  Aug, 


13,  18S5.  He  was  educated  at  Ivindcrhook  Acad- 
emy, and  in  medicine  at  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia  (1839);  appointed  miasionary  of  the 
A,  B.  C.  F,  M,  for  Syria,  1839;  sailed  from  Boston 
for  Beirut  Jan,,  1840;  waa  ordained  by  Syrian  Mia- 
sion  in  council,  Jan.  14,  1846;  principal  of  Mission- 
ary Seminary,  1848-52;  then  missionary  in  the 
Sidon  field  tiil  1867;  translator  of  the  Bible  into 
Arabic  from  1857,  and  manager  of  the  Mission 
Press,  1857-80;  physician  to  St.  John's  Hospital, 
and  professor  of  pathology  in  the  Syrian  Protestant 
College,  Beirut,  till  1882;  after  that,  physician  to 
St.  George's  Hospital.  He  was  "  broad  Calviniatic  " 
in  hia  theology.  He  taught  Hebrew  in  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City,  while  superin- 
tending the  printing  of  hia  translation  of  the  Arabic 
Bible  at  the  American  Bible  Society.  1866-67.  He 
translated  into  Arabic  tbc  Westminster  AstmMy'i 
ShorUr  CaUchiam  (Beirut,  1843);  Schdnberg-Cotta 
Family  (1885);  and  was  the  author  in  Arabic  of 
various  text-books  in  mathcmattc.'*,  astronomy,  and 
medicine.  He  was  noted  for  hia  mastery  of  the 
Ar^ic  language  and  Uterature. 

VAN  DYKE,  HEHRY  JACKSOH:  Presbyterian; 
b,  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  Nov.  10,  18o2,  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Princeton  College  (A.B.,  1873)  and  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (graduated  1877). 
In  1878  ho  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and 
upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  held  pastorates 
at  the  United  Congregational  Church,  Newport, 
R.  1.  (1879-82),  and  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York  City  (1883-1900);  became  professor  of 
English  literature  in  Princeton  University,  1900, 
Hia  writings  include:  The  Reality  of  Religion  (New 
York,  1884);  The  Story  of  the  Psalna  (1887);  Ser- 
mons to  Young  Men  (1893);  The  Chriet  Child  in  Art 
(1894);  The  Other  Wise  Man  (1896);  The  Oo»pel 
for  an  Age  of  Dovbl  (1896);  The  First  Chrittmas 
Tree  (1897);  The  Builders,  and  other  Poems  (1897); 
The  Lost  Word  (1898);  The  Gospel  for  a  World  of 
Sin  (1899) ;  The  Toiling  of  Felix,  and  other  Poeins 
(1900);  The  Poetry  of  the  Psalms  (1900);  The 
FriemUy  Year  (1900);  The  Riding  Passion  (1901); 
The  Open  Door  (Philadelphia,  1903);  Music,  and 
other  Poerru  (New  York,  1904);  The  School  of  Life 
(1905);  Essays  in  Application  (1905):  TheSpiritof 
Christmas  (1905);  Days  off,  and  Other  Digressions 
(1907);  The  Mutic-Lover  (1007);  Counsels  by  the 
tFa^(1908);  ffouseo/ ffimmon  (1908);  Out  of  Doors 
in  the  Holy  Land  (1908);  WhUe  Bees  and  Other 
Pociiis  (1909);  Spirit  of  America  (1910);  sold  Com- 
plete Poems  (1911). 

VAH  HORHE,  DAVID:  Reformed  (German) ;  b. 
at  Glen,  Montgomery  Co.,  N,  Y.,  Dee,  1 1,  1837.  Ho 
was  graduated  from  Union  College,  1854;  and  at 
the  New  Bruziswick  Theological  Seminary,  N.  J., 
1867;  was  pastor  of  Reformed  Church  (Dutch), 
Greenwich.  N.  J.,  1868;  of  Reformed  Church  (Ger- 
man). Dayton,  O..  1868-75;  of  First  Reformed 
Church  (German),  Philadelphia,  1875-«8;  professor 
of  systematic  theology  in  and  president  of  the  Hei- 
dell)erg  Theological  Seminary.  Tiffin,  O.,  1888- 
1907;  since  1907  he  holds  the  same  position  in  the 
New  Central  Theological  Seminary,  Dayton,  O,  His 
theological  position  ia  eonservative.     His  publico- 
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fions  embrace  an  udition  of  the  HeiJeiberg  Cate- 
cbism  (Philadelphia,  1S81.  9th  ed-,Cievelftnd,  1908); 
History  of  the  RcformM  Church  in  Philadelphia 
(Philadelphia,  1876);  Tenl  and  SaddU  Life  in  the 
Holy  Land  0S&5);  The  Church  and  the  Future  Life 
(Cleveland,  1901}. 

VAS  KIRX,  HIRAU:  Disciple  of  Christ;  b.  at 
Washington  Court  House,  O.,  Feb.  13,  1868.  He 
was  educated  at  Hiram  CoUege,  Hiram,  O.  (A.B., 
1892),  Yale  Divinity  School  (B.D.,  1895),  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  (Ph.D.,  1000),  where  he  was 
fellow  (1898-iflOO).  He  was  pastor  of  the  Jeffer- 
flon  Street  Church  of  Christ,  Boffalo  (1890-91), 
Central  Christian  Church,  Nevada,  Mo.  (1896-97), 
and  Christian  Church,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  (1897- 
1S93);  instructor  in  the  Disciples'  Divinity  House, 
Chicago  (1898-1900),  and  since  1900  dean  and  pro- 
fesaor  of  Biblical  theology  in  Berkeley  Bible  Semi- 
nary, Berkeley,  Cal.  He  has  also  lectured  on  orien- 
tal history  in  the  University  of  California  since  1902, 
and  was  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
American  Christian  Missionary  Society  in  1898- 
1900.  In  theology  he  ifl  "  a  moderate  in  his  doc- 
trinal poaitiona  and  active  in  the  practical  admia- 
istratioD  of  his  denomination."  He  has  written 
The  Riie  of  the  Current  Reformntian;  or,  a  Study  in 
the  Hittory  of  Theology  of  the  DUdples  of  Chritl  {St. 
Louis,  1906). 

VAH  MAHEN.  van-mfl'nen,   WILLEH    CHRIS- 

TIAH:  Diitcli  theologian;  b.  at  Noordelooe,  near 
Gorkura  (22  ni.  e.s.e.  of  Rotterdam),  Holland.  Aug. 
S,  1842;  <i.  at  Ix'yden  July  12,  1905.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  schools  at  Benschop  and 
ut  Ijseien;  entered  the  University  of  Utrecht  in 
1859.  studying  especially  under  Opzoomer  and 
Doedes  (D.D.,  1865,  for  his  dissertation:  Qndertoek 
hair  de  cehlhdd  van  Paulua'  eertlen  brief  aan  de 
Thessalonicensen) ;  was  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  at  Abbenbroek  (1865-70),  at  Win- 
kc!  (1870-75),  and  at  Zierksee  (1875-84),  showing 
himself  a  good  preacher  and  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  theological  contro- 
versies of  the  time.  In  Oct.,  1884,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  connection  with  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  at  the  University  of  Groningen, 
and  entered  upon  his  office  by  delivering  an  in- 
augural address  on  Dec.  It,  1S84.  his  subject  being 
Het  peraoonlijk  karakltr  der  leerstdlig^e  godgelecrdKeit 
("  The  personal  oharacter  of  a  p^fessorship  of 
theology  ");  the  next  year  he  became  professor  of 
old  (not  early)  Christian  Ltcrature  and  New-Testa- 
ment exegesis  at  Leyden,  and  inaugurated  his  work 
in  this  his  last  earthly  home  by  an  address  on  De 
Irersloel  der  Owt^hrvilelijke  letlcr-hunde  ("  The  Chair 
of  Old  Christian  Literature  ").  The  very  title  of 
the  chair  indicates  the  point  of  view  to  which  Van 
Manen  had  brought  himself.  He  had  now  for  some 
time  argued  against  the  prevalent  habit  of  disUn- 
guishing  between  the  canonical  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  and  early  Christian  literature.  He  em- 
braced the  whole  down  to  about  ISO  a.d.  under  one 
category,  "  Old  Christian  Literature,"  preferring 
"  old  "  to  "  early  "  owing  to  the  previous  use  of 
the  latter  in  a  different  sense. 

Van  Murii^n  was  rot  a,  popular  preacher,  yet  he 


wa^  always  listened  to  with  respect  and  evtcii- 
mirulion  bj-  thoughtful  hearers.  His  sermon 
clear,  but  too  closely  reasoned  and  too  f ull  n(  mit 
ter  to  make  it  easy  for  the  common  man  to  (cJ 
tbem.  That  fondness  for  controversy  which  u 
left  him  showed  itself  even  in  his  student  dayiKin 
{i.e.,  in  1864)  be  joined  issue  with  one  of  his  to 
— Van  Ooztersoe — on  the  question  of  the  ge 
ness  of  II  Thessalonians.  In  lat«r  years  he  hi 
controversies  with  Jacobus  Cramer,  A.  Kuyper,  id 
many  others.  Though  at  first  he  vigorously  as 
the  advanced  views  of  Loman  and  other  me 
of  the  Groningen  school  on  the  books  of  the  Kn 
Testament,  he  afterward  adopted  these  wn 
carrying  tbem  to  a  farther  point  than  his  predt 
cessors  Loman,  Steck,  and  others.  He  wtolt 
largely  for  religious  magaiinea — ValeHdndKht  Itfc- 
orfeningen,  GoUadimatig  album,  Thealogiteht  tijt- 
schrift;  of  this  last  he  was  editor  from  1890  to  & 
time  of  bis  death. 

In  1903,  at  the  very  lenith  of  his  poweraodb- 
fluence,  probably  owing  to  his  excessive  indiuD] 
and  seal,  he  was  suddenly  laid  low  by  a  piualrtic 
seizure,  from  which  he  never  sufficiently  recovend 
to  attempt  any  further  work,  hterary  or  ao  ' 
though  his  name  remained  among  the  editors  dib 
rfteoijjMcftc  TiidsehHft  to  the  end  of  1905.  AT 
a  lingering  illness  in  which  the  once  strong  n 
gave  way  more  and  more,  he  died,  greatly  regrKUd 
by  colleagues  and  by  a  lai^  number  of  scholarain 
all  lands.  Even  those  who  rejected  his  opijuou 
admired  his  industry,  courtesy,  kindness,  and  tnni- 
parent  honesty.  He  bad  a  tall,  imposing  figure,  ud 
was  broad  of  shoulder,  his  large  head  being  covend 
with  a  goodly  quantity  of  curly  hair. 

His  principal  works  were  the  foUowing:  (1)  Henir  ' 
Imding  vaor  de  Oud-chrittetijke  Lefterkimde  (1890; 
the  substance  of  this  work  is  given  by  the  autbcr 
himself  in  the  article  "  Old  Christian  Literature" 
in  EB,  vol.  iv.;  there  is  a  brief  analysis  also  in  tbe 
Hibbert  Journal,  i.  193).  Van  Manen  denies  in  tlii) 
work  that  the  so-called  "  Epistles  "  of  the  He* 
Testament  are  letters  proper :  they  are  rather  dog- 
matic and  practical  treatises  by  unknown  authors, 
one  of  them  coming  from  the  pen  of  the  Aposllt 
Paul.  (2)  Paulus.  This,  his  greatest  work,  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts:  (a)  £>€  HandHiitgen  drr 
AposUUn  (ISOO;  on  the  Acts);  (b)  De  Brief  aan  it 
Romancn  (1891;  on  Romans);  (c)  De  Brieven  aa» 
defforfniAiers  {1896;  on  I  and  II  Corinthians).  Of 
this  work,  which  discusses  more  fuUy  most  of  the 
problems  dealt  with  in  the  former  work,  an  analy- 
sis is  given  by  Thomas  Whittaker  in  his  OrigiM  4 
Chrintianity  (pp.  67  aqq.,  2d  ed.,  London,  1909). 
Especially  worthy  of  notice  are  bis  articlee  "  Paul," 
"  Philipptans,"  and  "  Romans,"  in  EB,  and  thow 
in  The  Ex-poailory  Times,  vol.  ii.,  defending  hint- 
self  against  Samuel  Davidson.  Though  few  theo- 
logians accept  the  rationalistic  conclusione  to  which 
Van  Manen  came,  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  of  Oxford, 
speaks  of  him  as  "  the  man  whom  future  re^en 
of  the  Bible  will  bless  for  having  set  Goepels  and 
Epistles  in  intelligible  time  relationa."  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  in  May,  1904,  the  Rationalistic  Press  A»- 
sociation  in  London  elected  him  an  "  Honorary 
Associate."  T.  Witton  DaviES. 


RELIQIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


L  SUck.  in  ProttManliiclit  Monali- 
I  (iWKii.  uotober:  Piiper.  "  Die  hollmdaeho 
Ltik  "  ia  PrcUaCantivAt  Monatfchrilt,  vda.  n.- 
.1908. 

BLT,  JOHH  ROBERT:  Metbodist  Epb- 
near  Tcxld'a  Point,  Shelby  County,  Ky., 
L862.  He  received  his  education  at  Illinois 
Univeraity,  Bloomington,  III.  (B.A.,  1882; 
5),  Boston  University  (S.T.B.,  1887;  Ph.D., 
urett  Biblical  Institute,  Evaoston,  III., 
Tniveraity  of  Halle;  he  entered  the  minis- 
Uethodist  Epiacopal  Church  in  1887,  serv- 
iuoia  till  1891,  when  he  became  professor 
atjc  theology  in  the  Iliff  School  of  Theol- 
rer,  Col.;  in  1901  he  returned  to  the  poa- 
id  served  in  UUnoia  and  Pennsylvania  till 
B  went  to  his  present  position  of  protesaor 
phy  and  Biblical  literature  in  Cornell  Col- 
mt  Vernon,  la.  He  ia  a  member  of  the 
e  for  preparitig  b  Sunday-school  hjTonal 
«e  of  his  denooiination.  His  theologieal 
I  that  of  a  moderate  conservative;  beholds 
ireme  authority  of  the  Christian  revelation 
ble,  but  concedes  full  liberty  to  the  proc- 
liticism.  He  has  be«Q  largely  inSuenced 
r  in  his  theological  thinking. 
IL.  See  Til,  Sauimo.n  van. 
\,  SELBT  FRAME:  Presbyterian;  b.  at, 
inoxCo..Ill.,  Nov,  17. 1864.  Hewasedu- 
Lake  Forest  Univeraity  (B.A.,  1885), 
L  Theological  Seauaary  (1888-90),  McCor- 
ological  Seminary  (1891),  and  Berlin  Uni- 
893-95) ;  and,  after  holding  a  pastorate 
.  Kan.  (1891-93),  was  professor  of  Greek 
as  CoUege  (1895-1900)  and  of  English 
Vooeter  Univeraity  (1900-05).  Since  1905 
ccn  professor  of  church  history  in  Lane 
al  Seminary. 

ILS:  .A  people  of  Teutonic  stock,  dis- 
i  in  secular  history  for  their  great 
IS  from  the  northeast  of  Europe  to  the 
d  then  to  the  extreme  southwest  of  the 
iTorid,  and  in  church  history  for  their 
enacity  to  Arianism.  In  the  time  of  Pliny 
and  Tacitu-g  the  Vandals  were  settled  be- 
;  Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  but  by  the  period 
at  Mareoniannic  war  (166-181)  they  had 
ihc  territory  represented  by  the  modem 
^  century  later  Aurelian  found  it  necessary 
t  the  middle  Danube  against  them;  but 
I.  hard  pressed  by  their  northern  neighbors, 
ived  protection  from  Constantine  the  Great 
inin,  though  forced  to  recognijie  Roman 
ty.  About  407  the  Vandals,  together  with 
Lsian  Alans  and  a  Swabian  tribe,  left  Pan- 
d.  after  ravaging  Gaul,  sought  new  homes 
where  they  settled  first  in  the  north,  in  Gali- 
123),  and  then  in  the  south,  in  Bsstica,  the 
Indaluaia  (423-429).  Their  Arian  Chris- 
ley  received  froro  the  Emperor  Valens. 
Genseric,  Vandal  king  since  427,  landed 
e  80,000  followers,  of  whom  50,000  were 
on  the  coast  of  northern  Africa,  The  Van- 
om  properly  dates,  however,  from  Oct.  19, 


439,  ivhen,  utterly  disregarding  the  terms  of  the 
peace  made  at  Hippo  Regius  on  i'eb.  11,  435,  Gense- 
ric  at,orraed  and  sacked  Carthage,  which  he  made 
his  capital.  From  440  until  475  he  harried  the  Medi- 
terranoan  coasts  almost  annually,  and  in  June,  4SS, 
pillaged  Rome  itself.  He  ruled  northern  Africa  from 
Mauretania  to  Cyrene,  and  also  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
the  Balearic  Isles,  Iviza,  Formentera,  and  part  of 
Sicily. 

The  African  Vandal  kingdom,  unprecedented ly 
isolated  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  ancient  world, 
suffered  more  than  any  other  Teutonic  Arian  do- 
main on  the  Mediterranean  from  a  twofold  internal 
antithesis,  national  and  religious.  In  his  new  home 
Gcnseric  found  two  ruling  estates,  the  ecclesias- 
tical nobility,  or  bishops,  and  the  secular  noble.'),  or 
posflfwwrea.  Both  were  systematically  crusheil  as 
main  supports  of  Catholic  power,  but  when,  in 
token  of  allogiance,  the  Vandal  king  demanded 
Arian  rebaptism  and  disciplined  loyal  Catholics, 
the  persecution  was  politick  rather  than  religious. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  came  into  better  rela- 
tion with  the  two  divisions  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
he  was  lenient  toward  his  orthodox  subjects,  and 
at  one  time  the  African  Bishop  Victor  of  Cartenna 
could  present  him  with  an  impassioned  refutation 
of  Arianiam  without  ill  consequences.  On  Jan.  25, 
477,  the  aged  Vandal  king  died  at  peace  with  all 
his  foes.  Except  for  his  religious  persecutions, 
Gcnseric  was  a  ruler  of  a  high  degree  of  stalesmon- 
ship,  and  his  personal  intt^rity  and  purity  were 
irreproachable.  The  taint  of  immorality  alleged 
against  him  by  Sidoaius  Apolhnaris  {Panrgyricus, 
V,  327  aqq.)  is  refuted  by  the  activity  of  his  life, 
for  until  about  474  he  led  almost  all  his  expeditions 
in  person.  He  was  equally  ready  to  recognize  no- 
bility in  others;  while  among  bis  acts  of  toleration 
to  his  orthodox  Bubjccia  may  be  mentioned  his  per- 
mission, at  the  request  of  Valentinian  III.,  for  the 
Catholics  of  Carthage  to  elect  Deogratias  oa  their 
bishop  after  their  community  had  been  desolate  for 
years  (Oct.  24,  454). 

Gcnseric  was  succeeded  by  his  unworthy  son, 
Huneric  (477^84),  who  at  first  spared  the  Catho- 
Ucs  out  of  fear  of  Byzantium,  and  even  permitted 
them  to  choose  Eugenius  bishop  of  Carthage  in 
481,  only  to  peraeout*  the  orthodox  with  ever-in- 
creasing barbarity  after  482.  Guntamund  (484- 
490)  spared  the  CathoUcs,  and  his  successor,  Thraaa- 
mund  (496-523),  contented  himself  with  banishing 
the  most  important  bishops.  Hilderic  (523-530), 
the  son  of  Huneric  and  the  West  Roman  Princess 
Eudocia,  granted  absolute  religious  freedom.  Cath> 
olic  Bvnods  were  again  held  on  African  soil  at  Junca 
(523)',  Sufea  (524),  and  Carthage  itself  (525).  Hil- 
dcric's  policy,  however,  allying  him  witli  Byzan- 
tium, then  ruled  by  Justinian,  and  estranging  him 
from  his  natural  allies,  the  Ostrogoths,  led  to  his  fall. 
Hig  aged  cousin,  Gelimer  (or  Geilamir),  a  fervent 
Arian,  had  him  dethroned  and  put  to  death.  In 
533-534,  Gelimer  himself  succumbed  to  Bclisarius 
at  Decimum  and  Tricnmeron,  and  North  Africa 
with  the  islands  becamp,  imder  the  name  of  the 
Exarchate  of  Carthagi",  a  Byiantine  province  until 
it  fell  a  prey  to  Islam  in  709.  The  last  \'andal  king, 
B  romantic  chariirter.  received  rich  estates  in  Goltcia, 
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where  he  was  prevented  from  accepting  patrician 
rank,  the  highest  honor  that  Byzantium  could  be- 
stow, only  by  his  refusal  to  abandon  the  Arian  faith. 
From  the  neighboring  Moorish  tribes  Genseric 
received  his  so-called  testament  or  law  of  succes- 
sion, whereby  the  son  did  not  regularly  follow  the 
father,  the  heir  to  the  throne  in  each  case  being  the 
eldest  descendant  in  direct  line  from  Genseric  him- 
self. The  aim,  as  in  the  corresponding  rule  of  the 
Osmanli  Turks,  was  to  prevent  degeneration  of  the 
ruling  stock,  but  among  both  peoples  it  proved 
unsuccessful.  (Franz  GOrres.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are:  Victor  of  Vita,  Hid.  peraeeu- 
tiania  AfricancB  provineia,  ed.  M.  Petschaug,  in  CSCE, 
vol.  vii..  and  in  MOH,  Aud.  ant.,  iii  (1879).  1-58,  Germ, 
transl.  by  A.  Mally,  Vienna,  1884;  Prooopiua,  De  bello 
Vandalicot  in  Opera,  ed,  J.  Haiuyt  i.  307  sqq.,  Leipsic* 
1905,  Germ,  tranal.  by  D.  Goete,  ib.  1885;  Prosper  Tiron, 
Epitoma  chronica,  ed.  T.  Mommaen,  in  MQH,  Aud.  ant., 
ix  (1892);  Victor  Tonnennenaia,  Chronicon,  ed.  T.  Momm- 
aen,  in  MGH,  Aud.  arU.,  xi  (1893).  (Tonault  further: 
F.  Papeneordt,  Oeachichte  der  vandaliachen  Herrachaft  in 
Afrika,  Berlin,  1837;  F.  Dahn.  Die  Kdnige  der  Oermanen, 
vol.  i..  Munich,  1881;  idem,  Germaniech-romanische  Uv 
oeachicfUe,  i.  147-222,  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1899;  Stadler  voo 
WolffersgrOn,  Die  Vandalen,  Bosen,  1883-84;  F.  Wrede, 
Ueber  die  Sprache  der  Wandalen,  Straaburg,  1886;  W. 
PAtsBch.  Vidor  von  Vita,  Ddbeln,  1887;  L.  Schmidt,  Ad- 
tede  OeachicfUe  der  Wandalen,  Leipsic,  1888;  idem.  Ge- 
achichte  der  Wandalen,  ib.  1901;  A.  Ebert.  Oeachichte  der 
LiteraturdeaMUieiaUera,  L  455  sqq.,  2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1889;  G. 
Boiaaier,  £tudea  dChid.  rdioietiae,  in  Revue  dea  deiu  mondea, 
ix  (1890),  145-172;  T.  Hodgkin.  Italy  and  her  Invadera, 
vols.  ii.-4ii.,  Oxford,  1892;  A.  Schwarse,  Entwickluno  der 
afrikaniachen  Kirche,  pp.  153-183.  Gdttingen,  1892;  F. 
Gdrraa,  in  ZWT,  xxxvi.  1  (1893).  494-511;  idem,  in  Hia- 
tariaehea  Jakrbueh,  1911,  U.  828-882;  F.  Ferr^re,  De  Vic- 
toria Vitenaia  lOtro,  Paria.  1898;  F.  Martroye.  ^Occident  d 
Fipoque  bytantine.    Gotha  d  Vandalea,  Paria,  1904. 

VANE,  SIR  HENRT,  JR.:  Statesman  and  re- 
ligious enthusiast;  b.  at  Hadlow  (18  m.  s.e.  of  Lon- 
don) 1613;  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  London,  June 
14, 1662.  His  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  a  privy 
coimcilor  of  Charles  I.  About  the  age  of  fifteen  the 
son  was  converted  to  Puritanism,  and  when,  shortly 
after,  he  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Magda- 
len Hall,  Oxford,  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy  and  allegiance.  After  leaving  the  univer- 
sity he  traveled  on  the  continent,  returning  to  Eng- 
land in  1632.  As  the  son  of  a  courtier  and  the 
possessor  of  great  talents,  he  was  naturally  equipped 
for  places  of  preferment,  but  his  hostility  to  the 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  unconquerable.  To  enjoy  greater  freedom  of 
worship  he  emigrated  to  New  England  in  1635,  and 
was  enthusiastically  received  at  Boston  in  consid- 
eration of  his  high  birth  and  the  sacrifices  he  was 
making  for  the  sake  of  conscience.  He  became  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  the  following 
year,  but  failed  of  reelection  because  of  the  religious 
disputes  in  which  he  became  involved.  Among 
other  things  he  lent  the  protection  of  his  position  to 
Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  (see  Antinomianism  and 
Antinomian  (Controversies,  H.,  2)  in  the  contro- 
versy she  occasioned  by  her  energetic  preaching 
concerning  the  "  covenant  of  grace  "  and  the  "  cove- 
nant of  works."  Apart  from  being  an  upholder  of 
freedom  of  religious  opinion,  he  naturally  sym- 
pathized with  the  mystical  teaching  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwells  in  a  justified  person  and  that  the  rev-  j 
elation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  soul  of  a  believer  is  su-  I 


perior  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  Vane's  inter 
ference  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  increased  the  disooid 
and  the  agitation  which  was  fraught  with  real  dan- 
ger to  the  infant  colony  cost  him  his  popularity. 
In  Aug.,  1637,  he  sailed  for  Elngland  to  play  a  oon- 
siderable  part  in  the  events  that  resulted  in  tbe 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 

In  Jan.,  1639,  through  his  father's  influence,  Vane 
was  made  joint-treasurer  of  the  navy  with  Sir  W. 
Russell.    He  was  also  elected  a  member  of  paifiip 
ment  and  soon  forged  to  the  front  as  a  leader  of  the 
anti-court  party.    He  prociured  the  condemnatkn 
of  Strafford  and  carried  up  the  impeachment  of 
Laud  from  the  conunons,  and  on  the  breaking  oat 
of  the  Civil  War  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  Paifiap 
ment.    He  attended  the  Westminster  AasemUy  of 
Divines  (q.v.)  and  pleaded  passionately  for  full  Hbo^ 
ty  of  conscience  for  all  religions.    When  the  Engjik 
parliament  became  apprehensive  of  the  secority  of 
its  position  by  reason  of  the  progress  of  the  rayil 
arms,  Vane  was  one  of  the  commissioners  it  (fi^ 
patched  in  1643  to  Edinburgh  for  a  closer  union  nitl 
the  Scottish  nation;  and  it  was  due  to  his  foraeof 
persuasion  that  there  was  then  framed  the  Solen 
League  and  Covenant   (see  Covenantebs,  |  4). 
The  covenant  made  ample  provision  for  the  pnaV' 
vation  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland.    Ab  Ui, 
however,  as  the  estabhshment  of  religion  in  Ekighad 
and  Ireland  was  concerned,  the  language  of  the  do^ 
ument  through  an  artifice  of  Vane's  was  so  worded 
as  to  bear  an  interpretation  to  accord  with  the  mh- 
timents  of  the  Independents.    These  were  wilfingit 
first  to  take  shelter  under  Presbsrterianiam,  hot « 
the  victory  of  the  parliamentary  forces  beoune  •► 
sured,  they  appeared  a  distinct  party.    They  hdi 
to  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  l^iirit,  f^ 
jecting  any  distinction  between  the  laity  aiKi  da|f 
they  abolished  all  ceremonies  and  denying  the  light 
of  interposition  of  the  magistrate  in  religious  eoa- 
cems.     Vane  vainly  attempted  to  bring  about  a 
compromise  with  the  royalists.     His  opposition  to 
a  state  church  was  unrelenting,  and  by  it  he  loit 
his  influence  with  the  Presbyterians,  who  wished  to 
have  their  system  of  doctrines  enforced  upon  the 
nation  and  were  able  to  defeat  his  attempts  at  com- 
promise in  parliament  in  1646.    Vane  was  also  (He- 
trusted  by  the  Levellers  (q.v.)  because,  althou^no 
one  strove  more  zealously  to  vindicate  the  prin- 
leges  of  parUament  against  the  encroachm^ts  a 
the  crown,  he  did  not  consider  it  essential  to  free- 
dom to  overthrow  the  monarchy  and  constitutioa. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  in  1649, 
but  refused  to  take  the  oath  approving  of  the  kin|f» 
execution,  swearing  only  to  be  faithful  to  the  new 
government.    He  directed  the  navy  and  took  an  >0" 
tive  part  in  colonial  and  foreign  affairs.    Cromwtfl 
and  Vane  had  been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship, 
but  a  permanent  breach  between  them  was  caused 
when  Cromwell  forcibly  dissolved  the  Long  Paifia- 
ment  in  1653.     Vane  then  withdrew  from  active 
participation   in   public   affairs  and    in  seduakm 
indulged  those  theological   reveries  which  in  their 
extravagance   and  pious  fanaticism  contrast  strir 
kingly    with     his    ability    in    matters    of   finance 
and   civil   polity.     His  religious  writings  are  free 
from  pohtical  allusions  and  never  betray  the  pet- 
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of  the  author.  The  retired  Man's  Mediior 
(ioM,  or  ike  Mutiery  and  Power  of  Godlineee  (1655) 
wufB  in  its  last  chapter  a  belief  in  the  coming  of 
A  real  theocracy  on  earth,  in  which  Christ  will 
ifign  for  a  thousand  years  as  a  temporal  sov- 
cragn  and  the  saints  will  have  the  power  of  the 
fagiBw  After  this  millennium  Satan  will  again  be  let 
lone  to  war  against  human  nature;  at  the  end  of 
tbe  etraggle,  after  the  saints  have  been  transported 
to  the  heavenly  mansions,  there  will  take  place  the 
M  jadgment.  In  1656  Vane  attacked  the  Com- 
Momhh  in  His  Question  Propounded  and  Resolved 
m  fxronog  the  sdfish  interests  of  the  army,  and  in 
«— eqacDce  was  imprisoned  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  for 
km  moiithB.  After  Cromwell's  death  Vane  served 
l|m  in  parliament.  At  the  Restoration  Vane  was 
■doded  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity  and  imprisoned 
in  tbe  Tower.  He  was  brought  to  trial  in  1662  and 
tonipinnwl  to  death,  his  undaunted  behavior  on 
Alt  ooeuion  being  represented  to  the  king  as  a 
rtadied  vindication  of  rebellion.  Besides  political 
ad  religious  worics  other  than  those  mentioned 
above,  Vane  also  published  a  number  of  his  speeches. 
Sb  theoiy  of  dvil  government  is  set  forth  in  a 
tmtiBe,  The  Peoples  Case  Stated  (printed  in  Trial 
^Srr  ff.  Vane,  1662);  and  though  his  doctrine  is 
doaoaatie  he  does  not  go  as  far  as  writers  like  Mil- 
ton, who  claim  that  the  best  form  of  government  is 
■neMuily  a  republic.  Contrasted  with  the  dear- 
Mi  of  los  pofitical  worics  is  the  almost  unintelligible 
cbneter  of  his  rdigious  writings.  His  followers 
iweeaDed  "  Seekers  "  (q.v.)  because,  besides  being 
tfcne  to  forms  and  fixed  opinions,  they  were  wait- 
inifor  aome  "  new  and  clearer  manifestation.^' 


The  earilett  life  (of  oompantively  little 
!i)  VM  by  O.  Sikai,  London,  16S2.  Leter  ones  are  by 
C  W.  Upluun,  in  J.  Spuria,  Am^rietm  Biography,  1  aer., 
vri.  h^  Boaloii,  1884;  J.  Fonter,  London,  1840;  and 
J.K.Hoener,Boetaii,1888.  Consult  further:  A.liWood, 
itmt  OnminMn,  ed.  P.  BUh,  iiL  678,  4  toIb.,  London, 
lll»-20;  C.  Dalton,  HitL  of  Ou  FamUy  of  Wray,  VL  98- 
117.  IL  1881;  W.  A.  Shaw,  HiaL  of  the  Engliah  Church, 
'  • .  1840-60,  pamAm,  2  toIb.,  ib.  1900;  W.  Walker,  Ten 
WivAwlinid  LeodM,  pp.  77-78»  New  York,  1901;  DNB, 
hia.llS-129. 

VAHKUTBLLI,  vOn^'nu-td'U,  SERAFUVO:    Car- 

<U;  b.  at  Genazsano  (24  m.  e.8.e.  of  Rome), 

Italy,  Nov.  26,  1834.    After  the  completion  of  his 

itadies  in  the  GoU^um  Capranica,  Rome,  he  be- 

Guae  a  beneficiary  of  St.  Peter's  and  professor  of 

theokigr  in  the  Vatican  Seminary.    He  was  sent  to 

Mezieo  as  auditor  of  the  papal  nimcio,  and  later 

Maompanied  the  same  prelate  to  South  America 

aod  to  Munich.    In  1869  he  was  consecrated  titular 

vehbidu^  of  Nicsea  and  sent  as  apostolic  delegate 

to  Peru  and  Ecuador,  whence  he  was  recalled,  in 

ISlSf  to  become  papal  nuncio  at  Brussels.     Five 

Jtsa  later  he  went  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Vienna, 

and  in  1887  was  created  cardinal  priest  of  Santa 

Sabma,  which  was  exchanged  for  San  Gerolamo 

Jegfi  Schiavori  in  1889.    He  was  appointed  secre- 

way  of  memorials  in  1892,  and  later  of  briefs  and 

he  Index;  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Congrega- 

ioo  of  Bishops  and  Regulars;  and  was  made,  in 

809,  grand  penitentiary  and  grand  secretary  of  the 

loty  O&ce.     In  1893  he  was  elevated  to  be  car- 

mal  bishop  of  Frascati,  but  in  1903,  on  the  death 


of  Cardinal  Parocchi,  was  translated  to  the  sub- 
urbicarian  see  of  Porto  and  Santa  Rufina. 

VANNUTELLI,  VINCENZO:     Cardinal,   brother 
of  the  preceding;    b.  at  Genazzano  (24  m.  e.s.e.  of 
Rome),  Italy,  Dec.  5,  1836.    He  was  educated  at 
the  Collegium  Capranica  and  the  Gregorian  Uni- 
versity, Rome,  and,  after  being  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1861,  was  a  professor  in  the  Vatican 
Seminary.    After  diplomatic  service  in  Holland  and 
Belgium  from  1863  to  1869  he  was  appointed  apos- 
tolic  prothonotary  and  imder-secretary  of   state; 
later  (1878)  auditor  of  the  Sacra  Rota  Romana,  in 
1880  was  preconized  titular  archbishop  of  Sardes 
and  was  sent  to  Constantinople  as  apostolic  dele- 
gate and  patriarch-vicar,  and  in  1883  went  to  Mos- 
cow as  envoy  extraordinary  at  the  coronation  of 
the  czar.    After  another  official  visit  to  Russia,  he 
was  appointed  nuncio  in  Lisbon,  where  he  concluded 
the  concordat  between  the  Vatican  and  Portugal, 
and  also  reorganized  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
in  the  East.    In  1890  he  was  created  cardinal  priest 
of  San  Silvestro  in  Capite,  and  in  1900  was  elevated 
to  be  cardinal  bishop  of  Palestrina.    He  was  for  a 
long  time  prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  and  since  1902 
has  been  prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Council, 
while  he  is  also  archpriest  of  the  Liberian  patri- 
archal church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 

VARAGmE,  JACOBUS  DE.  See  Jacobtts  db 
Vabagine. 

VASZART,  VQ-sd'rt,  CLAUDIUS  FRANZ:  Car- 
dinal; b.  at  Keszthely  (96  m.  s.  of  Pressburg),  Hun- 
gary, Feb.  12,  1832.  He  entercni  the  Benedictine 
order  in  1847  at  Martinsberg,  where  he  received  his 
education,  and  in  1855  was  ordained  to  the  priestr- 
hood;  was  professor  of  history  at  the  gymnasium 
of  Gran  (1861-69) ;  was  rector  of  the  similar  insti- 
tution at  Raab  (1869-85);  became  archabbot  of 
Martinsberg  (1885),  with  a  seat  in  the  Austrian 
Upper  House;  was  consecrated  prince-archbishop 
of  Gran  and  primate  of  Hungary  (1891);  and  was 
created  cardinal-priest  of  Santi  Silvestro  e  Martino 
di  Monti  (1893). 

Bibuoobapht:   Der  Papal,  die  Regienmp  und  die  VenoaU- 
una  der  heiligen  Kirche  in  Rom,  pp.  185,  187-188,  Munich, 

VATABLUS,  va'ta-blus,   FRANCISCUS   (FRAN- 
gOIS    WATEBLED,    6ASTEBLED,    OUATEBL^): 

French  Hebraist  and  theologian;  b.  at  Gamaches 
(85  m.  n.w.  of  Paris),  Picardy;  d.  at  Paris  Mar.  16, 
1547.  He  was  for  a  time  pastor  at  Bramet  in  Valois, 
after  which  Francis  I.  appointed  him  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  the  College  do  France,  later  making  him 
also  abbot  of  Bellozane.  He  died  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  During  his  lifetime  Vatablus  pub- 
lished nothing,  his  Latin  translation  of  Aristotle's 
Meteorologica  appearing  at  Lyons  in  1548  and  his 
version  of  the  Parva  Naturalia  being  appended  by 
G.  Duval  to  his  edition  of  Aristotle  (Paris,  1619). 
From  the  lecture-notes  of  the  numerous  scholars  of 
Vatablus,  Robert  Stephens  drew  the  material  for 
the  notes  which  he  added  to  his  edition  of  the  Bible 
of  Paris,  1545,  though  it  would  seem  that  to  the 
annotations  of  Vatablus  he  added  others  from  vari- 
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ous  sources.  The  not-es  of  Vatablus  on  the  Psalms, 
incorporated  in  the  Liber  Psalmorum  Davidis  printed 
by  Stephens  in  1557,  were  reedited,  with  the  notes 
of  Hugo  Grotius,  by  G.  J.  L.  Vogel  in  his  Francisci 
Vatabli  anriotatioTies  in  Psalmos  (Halle,  1767).  The 
Sorbonne  sharply  assailed  the  Stephens  edition  of 
1545  as  heretical  and  inclining  toward  Lutheranism; 
while  the  Salamanca  theologians,  on  the  contrary, 
esteemed  the  work  so  highly  that  they  issued  a  re- 
vision of  it  in  their  Latin  Bible  of  1584. 

H.  L.  Strack. 

Bibuoqrapht:  A.  Calmet,  BtbliotMgue  aaerie,  iv.  1  sqq., 
Paris,  1730;  C.  G.  Jdcher.  AlUfemrines  Odehrien-Lexikon, 
iv.  1466,  10  parts.  Leipsic,  1750-1819;  Biooraphie  uni- 
vtndle,  Lzvii.  569  sqq.;    Lichtcnberger,  BSR,  zii.  307. 

VATICAN. 

Outline  History  ({  1). 

Papal  aod  Other  Official  Apartmeata  (§  2). 

Libraries  aod  Museums  (S3). 

Bfinor  Portions  aod  Gardens  ({4). 

Cboroh  of  St.  Peter  ({5). 

The  Crypts  of  St.  Peter's  ({  6). 

Vatican  and  Quirinal  ({  7). 

The  Vatican  Guards  ({  8). 

The  name  Vatican  is  applied  both  to  the  palace  of 
the  pope  at  Rome,  and  to  the  papal  administration 
in  its  official  relations  with  temporal  powers.  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  situation  of  the  palace  on 
the  Vatican  Hill  (on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber), 
which,  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Aurelian,  formed 
no  part  of  the  city  of  Rome.  During  the  classical 
period  it  was  notoriously  insalubrious  (Tacitus, 
Hist.f  ii.  93),  and  even  its  wine  was  regarded  as 
poisonous.    Nevertheless,  Caligula  commenced  the 

building  of  a  circus  there,  and  Nero 
I.  Outline  completed  it.  Here  occurred  the  mar- 
History,     tyrdom  of  many  early  Christians,  and 

here,  according  to  tradition,  St.  Peter 
himself  suffered  crucifixion;  to  this  is  due  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Vatican  as  the  residence  of  the  succes- 
sors of  St.  Peter.  The  earliest  traces  of  the  Vatican 
palace  thus  far  known  were  comprised  in  an  epis- 
copia  erected  by  Synmiachus  (498-514),  and  suc- 
cessive pontiffs  added  to  the  structures  imtil  Nicho- 
las III.  (1277-80),  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
Vatican  in  its  historic  form.  It  had  l>een  a  resi- 
dence of  the  popes  since  the  pontificate  of  Leo  IV. 
(847-855),  who  enclosed  it  with  strong  walls;  and 
after  the  exile  at  Avignon  (1308-78),  during  which 
the  older  palace  of  the  Lateran  had  l^een  burned,  the 
Vatican  became  the  chief  papal  palace.  Pope  after 
pope  added  to  the  buildings,  or  substituted  new  for 
old,  until  the  result  was  marvelous.  To  Nicholas  V. 
(1447-55)  is  due  the  foundation  of  the  famous  \'at- 
ican  Librar>';  Sixtus  IV.  (1471-84)  built  the  re- 
nowned Sistine  Chapel,  with  Michelangelo's  frescoes 
of  the  Prophets  and  the  Last  Judgment;  Julius  II. 
(1503-13)  comnicnceii  the  celebrated  Vatican 
Museum;  I.,eo  X.  (1513-21)  employed  the  services 
of  Raffacl,  and  Paul  III.  (1534^9)  and  Julius  III. 
(1550-55)  of  Michelangelo.  The  real  palace  of  the 
popes  was  built  by  Sixtus  V.  (1585-90),  though  it 
was  not  completed  until  tlic  pontificate  of  Clement 
VIII.  (1592-1605);  and  among  other  noteworthy 
popes  to  whom  important  parts  of  the  present  Vat- 
ican are  due  were  Urban  VIII.  (1623-14),  Pius  M. 
(1775-99),  and  Pius  VII.  (1800-23).  The  most 
ancient  portion,   however,   is  not  in  the  Vatican 


itself,  but  in  the  old  crjrpt  of  St.  Peter's,  where  are 
portions  of  the  basilica  erected  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  as  well  as  the  oldest  monument  of  all,  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter,  constructed  by  popes  Linus  aod 
Anacletus  (67-86). 

The  Vatican  palace  itself  is  a  congeries  of  bmld- 
ings  measuring,  according  to  the  usual  estimatefli 
some  1,151  feet  long  by  767  broad  (though  then 
figures  are  probably  under  the  true  dimoiaooB), 
and  covering  an  area  of  13)  acres.    The  number  of 
apartments  is  enormous,  and  must  be  at  least  1,O00l 
though  some  estimates  run  as  high  as  12,500.  With- 
in the  palace  precincts  are  twenty  courtjraida,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  the  Cortile  di  Sas 
Damaso,  at  the  main  entrance  to  the 
2.  Papal    Vatican,  and  the  Cortile  ddla  Sentinel- 
and  other   la,  architecturally  one  of  the  moit 
Official      impressively  medieval  portions  of  the 
Apartments,  entire    Vatican.      Besides   some  900 
minor  stairways,  there  are  ei^t  gmd 
flights,  the  most  notewortiiy  being  the  Scab  Fii' 
(forming  the  main  approach  to  the  palace)  an-'  the 
Scala  Regia,  or  state  stairway,  commenced  by  Uibn 
VIII.  (1623-44)  and  completed  in  the  pontificateof 
Alexander  VII.  (1655-67).    The  actual  apartnuoli 
of  the  pope  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cortile  de 
San  Damaso,  and  are  only  some  twenty-two  in  ntn^ 
ber.    This  portion  of  the  palace  includes  the  popA 
library,  study,  bedroom,  private  reception  rnd, 
and  chapel,  the  Hall  of  the  Grooms  (Sala  dei  Fihr 
frenieri),  the  Sala  Clementina  ( where  a  detacfameBl 
of  the  famous  Swiss  Guards  is  stationed),  the  Sah 
dei  Bussolanti  (a  sort  of  cloak-room  for  those  ad- 
mitted to  a  papal  audience),  the  Anticamefa  d'Oa- 
ore  (where,  on  the  papal  throne,  the  pontiff  reoerw 
important  bodies  of  visitors  and  hears  the  Lenlei 
and  Advent  sermons),  and  the  Anticameia  Sq;nll 
(which  only  privy  councilors  and  cardinab  mif 
enter) .   On  the  west  of  the  same  court  are  the  Boq^ 
Apartments,  forming  the  official  resideDoe  of  Ike 
cardinal  secretary  of  state,  and  comprising  the  Sdi 
dei  Pontifiei,  the  Sala  dei  Misteri,  the  OameradeBa 
Vita  dei  Santi,  and  the  Camera  delle  Art!  e  SdeoM 
(where  the  cardinal  secretary  holds  his  audienoe^* 
These  rooms,  which  were  built  at  the  command  d 
Alexander  VI.  (1492-1503)  and  adorned  witiia- 
quisite  frescoes  by  Pinturicchio  (notably  the  Aft* 
nunciation.  Resurrection,  and  Disputlktion  of  8t 
Catharine),  have  beyond  them  the  study  of  the fll^ 
dinal  secretary  (the  Sala  dello  Credo,  so  called  frm 
the  frescoes  of  the  twelve  apostles,  each  hok&llft 
scroll  bearing  his  portion  of  the  Apostles'  CVeeft 
and  above  them  are  four  rooms  frescoed  mainlf  llf  j 
Raffael,  while  to  their  right  is  the  exquisite  dufNi 
of  Nicholas  V.,  which  contains  the  masterpieeeB  of 
Fra  Angelico,  executed  by  him  between  1450  aai 
1455.     Running  left  from  the  Borgia  Apartmeili 
are  the  Sala  del  Papagello,  where  the  pope  is  fertfli 
before  pontificating  at  St.  Peter's,  and  the  Sala  di  | 
Paramenti,  the  robing-room  of  the  cardinals  befon : 
great  functions;    while,  still  to  the  left,  and  Btpt ; 
rated  from  the  Borgia  Apartments  by  the  Goitfli  ^ 
del  Papagello,  are  the  Sala  Ducale  and  the  9tk  > 
Regia,  from  the  latter  of  which  access  is  fffiofd  ti 
the  famous  Sistine  Chapel,  as  well  as  to  the  GB{Mb  r 
Paolina,  with  two  fine  frescoes  by  Michelangeh^* 
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ChnfizioQ  of  St.  Peter  and  Conversion  of  St.  Paul 
-And  serving  as  the  parish  church  for  the  2,000  or 
mm  peraons  lodged  in  the  Vatican.  Through  the 
Sab  Ducale  and  Sala  Regia  the  po|>e  and  cardinals 
puB  to  St.  Peter's,  a  staircase  behind  the  Sistine 
Cbpel  leading  from  the  palace  to  the  church,  while 
(f  fl»  Sala  Begia  (so  named  because  the  pope  there 
imnred  ambassadors  from  foreign  princes)  opens 
tgiDery  containing  the  Leonine  Chapel,  with  win- 
dom  opening  on  the  right  into  St.  Peter's  and  on 
the  kft  into  the  piassa  of  the  same  church.  Here 
ftenewly  chosen  pontifif  gives  his  first  papal  bless- 
■g  not  only  to  the  faitMul,  but  to  all  the  world; 
Md  in  this  same  chapel  (hence  called  also  Capella 
klla  Beatificasione)  are  annoimced  beatifications 
■deanoniaations. 

To  tbe  right  of  the  group  of  buildings  thus  far 
sonridered,  and  enclosing  the  Cortile  Belvedere  as 
br  aa  the  magnificent  Sala  Sistina  (the  great  hall 
tf  the  famous  Vatican  library),  are  the  gallery  of 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sala  delle 
Akiobrandini  (with  a  fine  collection  of  Ro- 
frescoes),  the  HaU  of  Papyri  (mostly  from 
Raiwma,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  centtiries) ,  the 
famMOtta  roam,  the  Christian  Museum  (with  val- 
■Ue  rdioB  from  the  catacombs),  the  Hall  of  Aris- 
tidei,  tbe  Hall  of  the  Obelisk,  and  the  Hall  of  the 
Bmaventura.  The  Sala  Sistina,  cutting  off  the 
CMIe  del  Bdvedere  to  the  right,  and  with  the  Hall 
of  Manuscripts  at  one  end,  opposite 
^  Ubrariea  the  entrance,  is  the  great  repository  of 
and  the  famous  collection  of  manuscripts; 
Biwuiim  and  on  the  floor  beneath,  in  the  Leo- 
nine Library,  is  the  papal  collection  of 
frinted  books.  This  world-renowned  library  owes 
iliDeqrtion  mainly  to  Nicholas  V.  (1447-55),  while 
BhtDB  V.  (1585-90)  gave  it  a  permanent  endow- 
after  Sixtus  VI.  (1471-S4)  had  aheady  stiU 
inereased  its  store  of  treasures.  In  the 
of  its  history  the  library,  the  manuscripts 
akiie  of  which  number  over  35,000,  has  absorbed 
wuy  other  collections,  among  them  the  Palatine 
Bitty  (presented  by  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  in 
161),  the  Bibliotheca  Ottoboniana  (added  in  1746, 
ad  im»hiHing  the  collection  which  had  been  be- 
fMiUied  to  Uie  Ottoboni  collection  in  1690  by  the 
MB?ert  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  thus  re- 
itoed  to  the  Roman  Chim;h  the  treasures  taken 
kgrher  father,  Gustavus  Adolphus),  the  library  of 
Qadmal  Mai  (given  by  Pius  IX.  in  1856),  and  the 
^hrtwrini  library  (purchased  by  Leo  XIII.  in  1902). 
^ond  these  accessory  libraries,  which  have  rooms 
■f  their  own,  is  the  Museum  of  Pagan  Antiquities 
Ibno  Profano),  established  by  Pius  VI.  (1775-99) 
<>  eoimterbalance  the  Christian  Mu^um,  already 
kQDlioned,  which  was  established  by  Benedict 
IV.  (1740-58).  The  entire  opposite  wing,  sepa- 
ited  from  the  rooms  just  enumerated  by  the  Giar- 
bo  ddla  Pigna  (the  pigruif  or  bronze  cone  from 
la  atrium  of  Old  St.  Peter's,  occupying  a  position 
rtta  extreme  right),  is  devoted  to  the  Museo  Chia- 
BOfiti,  which  confflsts  of  a  magnificent  collection 
aenlpture  gathered  by  Pius  VII.  (1800-23),  who 
10  gave  the  Vatican  not  only  the  Gallery  of  In- 
iptiooa  (Galleria  Lapidaria)  and  the  Braccio 
lovo,  forming  the  left  boundary  of  the  Giardino 
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della  Pigna  and  containing  another  rich  collection 
of  sculpture,  but  also  the  Egyptian  Museum,  at  the 
extreme  right  of  the  same  Gicuxiino,  above  which  is 
the  valuable  collection  of  the  Etruscan  Museum. 
In  this  same  portion  of  the  Vatican  are  located, 
among  others,  the  Gallery  of  Statues,  the  Cabinet 
of  Masks,  the  Hall  of  Busts,  and  the  Galleries  of 
Tapestries,  Candelabras,  and  Maps. 

In  addition  mention  should  be  made  of  the  ar- 
chives (now  in  a  room  facing  the  Vatican  gardens), 
of  the  Vatican  press  (occupying  a  position  between 
the  Sala  Sistina  and  the  Braccio  Nu-. 

4.  Minor    ovo),  of  the  workshops  of  mosaics  and 

Portions  tapestries,  and  of  the  treasury  of  the 
and        Sistine  Chapel,  situated  just  behind 

Gardens,  that  chapel,  and  filled  with  interesting 
personal  mementos  of  pontiffs,  the 
collection  still  valuable,  even  though  Napoleon, 
one  of  the  many  who  have  t]:ied  to  carry  off  the 
richest  treasiures  of  the  popes,  robbed  it  of  all  its 
gems  and  gold.  One  part  properly  within  the  Vat- 
ican precincts  no  longer  belongs  to  the  pope — the 
mint,  which  was  seized  by  the  Italian  kingdom. 
And  allusion  should  also  be  made  to  the  gardens  of 
the  Vatican,  only  a  few  acres  in  area,  and  somewhat 
frigidly  classic,  although  the  effect  is  relieved  by 
the  fine  CJasino  of  Pius  IV.  (also  called  the  Casino 
Borromeo),  built  by  Pirro  Ligorio  in  1560. 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  Vatican  is  the  famous 
Church  of  St.  Peter  (officially  known  as  the  Basihca 
di  San  Pietro  in  Vaticano),  the  largest  church  in 
the  world.  The  ground  plan  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross, 
613}  feet  long  and  446}  feet  wide,  with  a  nave  152} 
feet  high  and  87}  feet  wide,  while  the  height  to  the 
top  of  the  cross  on  the  dome  is  448 
5.  Church  of  feet.     The   style   of   architecture   is 

St  Peter.  pseudo-Roman,  and  the  effect  of  the 
interior  is  imfortunately  marred  by 
strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow,  and  the  true 
proportions  are  somewhat  dwarfed;  but  notwith- 
standing these  defects  the  church  remains  one  of 
the  noblest  in  Christendom.  The  approach  is 
through  the  Piazza  di  San  Pietro,  enclosed  by  neo- 
classic  colonnades,  and  with  a  famous  Egyptian 
obelisk  in  the  center;  still  the  best  view  of  the 
church  is  not  obtained  here,  but  from  the  Vatican 
gardens.  In  its  present  form  the  Church  of  St.  Peter 
owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  Nicholas  V.,  but  the  first 
pope  really  to  start  the  new  structure  was  Julius 
II.,  his  architect  being  Bramante,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Raffael;  he  was  followed,  in  1546,  by 
Michelangelo,  who  was  in  charge  until  his  death  in 
1564.  The  cupola  was  completed  about  1590,  and 
the  church  was  dedicated  in  1626,  after  Carlo  Ma- 
derna  had  made  the  final  changes  involved  in  trans- 
forming the  ground  plan  from  a  Greek  to  a  Latin 
cross  soon  after  1605,  his  work  being  marred  by  the 
imfortunate  front  on  the  Piazza  di  San  Pietro.  The 
interior  of  the  church  contains,  besides  the  high 
altar,  with  a  fine  bronze  baldachino  ninety-five  feet 
high,  a  large  number  of  altars,  shrines,  tombs, 
statues,  fonts,  etc. 

Beneath  the  present  church  are  the  remains  of  old 
St.  Peter's — the  old  and  new  crypts  (Grotte  Vecchie 
and  Grotte  Nuove).  The  former  contains,  as 
already  noted,  portions  of  the  basilica  erected  by 
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CodstantiDe  the  Great,  with  iu  five  aisles, 
and  having  a  largo  forecourt  and  baptistery, 
the  Conner  containing  the  famous  Cantharue,  or 
(ountain  of  lustration,  the  pine-cone  core  and  pea- 
cocks of  which  arc  now  in  the  Giurdico 
6.  The  CiTptdella  Pigna,  aa  noted  above,  and  the 
of  St.  basilica,  containing  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter's.  Peter,  added  by  DamasUB  I.  in  366. 
Adrian  1.  (772-795)  richiy  embel- 
lished the  basiUca,  as  did  Leo  IV.  (847-855);  but 
the  humanistic  Nicholas  V.  and  Julius  II.  deemed 
the  old  basilica's  usefulness  outworn,  and  through 
the  influence  ot  the  Florentine  architect  Albert!  and 
the  active  plans  of  Bramante  the  present  church 
was  begun.  Among  the  most  sacred  relics  of  St. 
Peter's  are  the  Volto  Banto  (the  napkin  with  which 
Christ  wiped  his  face  on  the  way  to  Calvary);  the 
lance  of  St.  Longinus,  with  which  hia  side  was 
pierced;  a  piece  ot  the  True  Cross;  the  head  ot  St. 
Andrew;  and  the  great  bronic  doors  of  the  main 
entrance,  which  come  from  the  old  basilica.  Note- 
worthy, too,  are  the  Colonna  Santa  (said  to  be  the 
very  column  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  against 
which  Chriat  leaned  while  disputing  with  the  doc- 
tors; in  the  Capella  deJla  lletd),  the  chair  ot  St. 
Peter  and  the  tomb  of  Innocent  VIII.,  and  the 
tombs  of  Stxtus  IV.,  Paul  II.,  and  Matilda  of  Tus- 
cany (in  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  where 
the  body  of  a  dead  pope  lies  in  state  until  burial), 
and  the  tomb  of  Gregory  the  Great  (in  the  Capella 
Clementina).  It  ia,  however,  in  the  Grotte  Vecchie 
that  the  moet  tombs  are  to  be  found:  the  Holy 
Roman  Emperor  Ott«  II.,  Chrietlna  of  Sweden  (the 
convert  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolpbus,  who  gave 
ber  throne  for  her  faith),  the  English  pretenders 
James  III.,  Charlea  III.,  and  Henry  IX.  (Cardinal 
.  York),  and  the  popes  Gregorj-  \'.  (996-999),  Adrian 
IV.  (1154-59;  the  one  English  pontiCT),  Boniface 
VIII.  (1294-1303),  and  the  great  builders  of  the 
present  Vatican — Nicholas  V.  (1447-55)  and  Paul 
II.  (1464-71).  In  the  Grotte  Nuovc,  which  are  far 
later  than  the  Grotte  Vecchie,  and  which,  indeed, 
were  constructed  to  support  the  dome  of  the  pres- 
ent church,  are  to  be  found  not  only  the  chapela  of 
S,  Maria  Pnegnantium  and  Santa  Maria  della  Boc- 
ciata,  OS  well  aa  tlie  Shrine  of  the  Holy  Lance,  the 
tomb  of  Junius  Bassus,  and  the  freticoca  of  the  old 
basilica  and  those  of  Mina  da  Ficsolo  for  the  mauao- 
teum  ot  Paul  II.,  but  the  crowning  gem  of  all — the 
very  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  Tlua  lies  almost  below  the 
high  altar,  and,  though  now  concealed  from  view, 
was  seen  by  acment  VIII.  in  1602  or  1603.  He  was, 
however,  unable  to  have  it  permanently  revealed, 
owing  to  the  Roman  bcUef  that  he  who  touched  this 
tocrcd  tomb  would  be  struck  dead;  but,  with  singu- 
lai  appropriateness,  Clement  himself  now  lies  buried 
in  the  chapel  ot  the  tomb. 

Outride  the  Vatican  gates  a  tew  plaees  are  still 
reckoned  in  the  pupi\l  domains,  £uch  as  the  Palace 
of  the  Holy  Office,  the  Armory,  Castillo  Gandolfo, 
ft  few  palaces  and  churches  in  Rome,  and  a  \'illa  in 
the  Alban  Hills.  But  to  all  intenta  and  purposes, 
the  pope  is  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican,  for  though  ho 
would  unquestionably  be  personally  aafe.  should  he 
go  without  it.1  walls,  the  conatruction  wliich  would 
be  placed  upon  such  an  act,  in  view  of  the  secular 


power  which  in  1870  seiied  hia  danuina,  it 
incompatible   with    the    position   d    the 

Church.    Though  the  king  of  Ilalyii 
7.  Vatican   faelo  ruler  of  Italy,  the  pope 

and  himaelt  (and  ia  r^orded  by  the  fiitUlO 
QuirinaL  as  the  de  jure  potentate.  Therein; 
therefore,  in  Rome  two  courts,  & 
Quirinal,  or  royal,  and  the  Vatican,  or  papal  IVai 
countries  which  maintain  an  official  connectioD  l» 
twecn  the  State  and  the  Roman  Qiurch  accordiii|lf 
accreditambassadorsto  the  Vatican  as  well  as  to  Uk 
Quinnal;  and  delicate  questions  have  arisen  ia  ofr 
nection  with  the  visits  ot  foreign  potentates  to  Bone 
in  view  of  the  presence  of  two  ruling  powers  la  \k 
game  capital;  while  still  more  distressing  cootn- 
temps  have  come  about  through  the  ignonutctcf 
those  with  a  quasi-official  position  regarding  Ik 
true  status  of  the  pope  as  the  head  ot  ChiiHtadm 
and  aa  a  temporal  sovereign. 

The  Vatican  naturally  posseffiee  its  own  pcbt 
and  military.     The  police  force  consists  of  ilml 
120  cflj-abinieri  (the  force  being  collectively  kmjm 
as  tJie  Gendarmeria  Pontiticia);  and  the  militwyii 
the  Palatine,  Swiss,  and  Noble  Guards.    The  Pit 
tines  ore  practically  a  militia,  recruited  from  At 
boiugeoiaie   and    tradesmen,   fonnU 
8.    The      by  Pius  IX.,  and  numbering  someMl 
Vatican      Better  known  are  the  Swiss  and  N<^ 
Guards.      Guards.    The  Swiss  Guards  are  abmt 
120  in  number  and  form  the  real  mili- 
tary force  of  the  Vatican,  mounting  guard  at  tlu 
great  bronie  doors  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  Coitile  ddlt 
Sentinclb,  and  in  the  antechamber  of  the  pope'i 
private  apartments.  They  were  first  organiaed  eooie 
four  centuries  ago.    The  Noble  Guards,  formed  bf 
Piua  VII.,  aro  recruited  from  the  Roman  nobiC^ 
that  remained  faithful  to  the  pope  after  the  eno- 
tion  of  the  temporal  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  now  con- 
sist  of   fifteen    officers   and    forty-eight   privates. 
Origirially  they  were  the  pope's  bodyguard,  attend- 
ing him  in  his  carriage,  accompanying  him  on  hi> 
journeys,  and  being  present  at  functions  of  stato. 

For  the  governmental  side  of  the  Vatican  aee 
CCBiA,  and  for  the  relations  between  the  Vatjcan 
and  the  Quirinal,  see  iTALr,  I.,  %  2. 
Bibuoqbapbt:  D.  SUdtn,  The  StertU  of  Ae  Ftfuaii,  a*B 
«!..  PhilBilelphia.  1911;  L.  De  Suictu.  Soma  Ckrvtit* 
ami  Papal.  Sew  York,  1858;  P.  M.  Lotaioufllr.  Lt  Fati- 
eaa  d  la  biuiliitut  de  Saint-Pierre  dc  Rome.  2  ml*.,  PlI^ 
1882:  E.  MueaU  and  A.  L.  FmUungluun.  II  Tetm  Ula 
Banlica  di  S.  PitlTO  in  Vatieano,  Rome.  1883;  F.  Vej, 
Ramt,  >(j  MonuntenU,  ArU.  and  il  nlifuiliBi.  Loadou.  IB8T: 
H.  Unmire.  Baiilique  de  Sainl-Pierre,  Fmxa.  1S88;  P. 
B^tiffuL  La  Vaticane.  dt  Paul  III.  i  Pavl  V.,  Psrii.  IMO: 
R.  Luicioni.  Pat/an  and  CAriiliun  Ram*.  Boiton.  1S9S:  F. 
ang.aroviia.IIitl.  o/lAeCitv  BfRomt.Laadoa,  ISM  iqa.: 
G.  GovHu.  A.  FinUt,  and  P.  Fibre.  Lt  I'aMcaA,  Fun. 
1895.  new  ed.,  2  vols.,  ib.  I90I;  A.  S.  Buna.  St.  F^r 
in  Romr;  and  hit  Tomb  on  Iht  Vatican  ffiU.  Lotadoa,  ISOOi 

D.  A.  Martier.  Hill,  dt  la  bariliqut  KUioBui.  Toun.  ItOD; 
C.  E.  a<uneat.  Tit  Eleraal  City.  2  vob,.  Londfia,  IMI; 

E.  M.  Philippa.  The  Frama  in  t^  SiiHnt  Chapd.  Loo- 
--■--■  a.Dita.    ■    ■    •     ~       ~     '      ' 


Vtru^lttaiii  licr  hrHieen  Kirche  in  Rom,  Muni^  leCH; 
J.  P.  Kinch  imd  V.  Lukscb.  lUuelrirTtt  OttehtdUe  ia 
kaiKoliKhtn  Kirche.  pp.  iS2  sqq..  MuiuDh.  IMG:  A.  J.  C. 
Rim.  Waat  in  Rome,  new  ed.,  London.  1005-,  J.  A  F. 
Ortiuii.  SiiHne  Kvhk,  London  ud  Naw  Torfc,  1911;  KL, 
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tm  (i  1). 
Baeeptioa  of  Pitqxxal;  Topics  Bug- 

IHted  ({  2). 
Opimoos  m  Relicioas  Qaartera  (§3). 
Attitocle  of  the  European  StatoB 

(li). 
EPmwifidingiof  the  Oounefl. 
Ifnm  the  Opening,  until  Ifar.   ft, 
U70. 
SiteolPA>eedura(}l). 
Ibtnid  Seoond  Senians  (}  2). 


VATICAN    COUNCIL. 

Prolonged  and  Resultleas  Debates 
(J  3). 

New  Rules  of  Procedure  ({  4). 

Aiinement  on  Infallibility  ({5). 

Minbrity'a  Difficulties;  Controver- 
sies Aroused  ({  6). 

COiurch  and  State;  InfalUbility  ({  7). 

2.  Third  Session,  Sunday  Apr.  24. 1870. 

3.  Fourth  Session,   Monday  July  18, 

1870. 
The  Program  ({  1). 
Debate  on  InfallibiUty  (S  2). 
Gloee  of  the  Contest  ({  3). 


Final  Efforts  of  Biinority  (§  4). 
Vote  on  InfaUibility  ({  6). 
4.  Prorogation  of  the  CouncU. 

III.  Decrees  of  the  Council. 

1.  Drafts  and  Motions. 

2.  Substance  and  Import  of  the  Ooon- 

dl's  Resolutions. 
The  Decrees  ({  1). 
The  Pope  as  Bishop  ({  2). 
Logic  of  Infallibility  ({  3). 
The  Pope  and  Councils  ({  4). 

3.  Adoption  of  the  Resolutions. 

IV.  Concluding  Remarks. 


L  Antecedent  Histoxy:  The  first  adducible  proof 
ill  Fh»  IX.  intended  to  call  an  ecumenical  coun- 
happened  Dec  6, 1864,  at  a  sesaion  of  the  cardinals 
of  the  Congr^ation  of  Rites.  He  then 
I.  Pkdimi-  directed  them,  and  soon  extended  this 
iny  Cm-  order  to  include  all  the  cardinals  resi- 
and  dent  in  Rome,  to  present  their  views 
on  that  project,  in  the  form  of  written 
opinions;  and  early  in  Mar.,  1865,  a 
Umirittee  of  cardinals  was  appointed  to  examine 
ttaoe  opinions.  The  majority  of  the  cardinals  agreed 
ftita  ooundl  was  necessary,  though  there  was  not 
■tireeoiioard  as  to  the  matters  to  be  treated.  After 
^bX,  the  convening  of  a  council  was  no  longer  an 
fen  qoesticm.  So  during  April  and  May,  and  by 
tthme  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  the  prefect  of  the 
PhfiigMida,  Cardinal  Caterini,  addressed  to  thirty- 
fa  bUbops  of  various  nations  a  formal  request  sub 
wditnma  Becreti  lege,  to  set  forth  in  explicit  terms 
Itt  mattere  which  seemed  to  them  most  worthy  of 
wnadcratian  before  the  council,  with  regard  to  their 
loeeain  interests.  Pius  IX.  had  himself  outlined 
Ittfiat  of  these  confidential  advisers;  he  also  made 
ihe  first  public  announcement  of  the  prospective 
modi,  on  June  26,  1867,  in  his  address  to  such 
pnneeB  of  the  church  as  had  assembled  in  Rome 
lor  the  jubUee  festival.  The  preparation  of  the 
Moncil  devolved  upon  an  extraordinary  congrega- 
iioQaf  the  college  of  cardinals,  briefly  known  as  the 
'Gntral  Committee.''  Its  members  included  Car- 
fiiiabPataixi,  Reisach,  Panebianco,  Bizarro,  Ca- 
tffiDi,  and,  later,  Bamabo,  Bilio,  Capalli,  de  Luca. 
limt  preliminary  labors  in  1865  were  occupied  with 
nfisting  distinguished  theologians  and  canonists  as 
apert  advisers  of  the  council.  These  invitations 
vve  guided  by  the  propositions  advanced  by  the 
Bandoe  and  by  the  various  bishops.  Only  the 
idtiamontane  trend  received  such  marked  prefer- 
nee  hoein,  at  the  outset,  that  when  the  resultant 
Kieedons  became  known,  they  were  sharply  con- 
t<M.  Besides  the  central  committee  there  were 
leeeaaory  committees  appointed:  (1)  on  dogmatics, 
9i  on  church  discipline,  (3)  on  religious  orders, 
[^)  on  oriental  churches  and  missions,  (5)  on  eccle- 
listieal  polity,  and  (6)  on  ceremonies.  The  labors 
'  these  conmiittees  were  subject  to  the  central 
Ettmittee's  revision.  There  were  ninety-six  ad- 
ikfs  actively  engaged.  The  question  as  to  who 
looki  be  invited  to  the  council  at  large  occasioned 
olonged  inquiries  and  incidental  scruples.  Ob- 
rtion  was  raised  against  inviting  the  Roman  Cath- 
e  princes.  The  bull  /Etemi  patria,  subscribed  by 
IS  IX.  and  the  cardinals  present  in  Rome,  was 


published  on  Jime  29,  1868;  and  convened  the 
council  to  meet  at  Rome  on  Dec.  8,  1869.  As  the 
council  was  to  be  ecumenical,  the  bishops  of  the 
churches  of  oriental  rites  were  also  invited;  and  in 
a  subsequent  bull,  all  Protestants  and  others  out- 
side the  Roman  Catholic  pale  were  summoned,  on 
occasion  of  the  council,  to  rejoin  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  Howbeit,  the  orientals  declined  the 
smnmons,  without  exception,  and  on  the  Protestant 
side  the  invitation  was  disregarded.  The  papal  in- 
vitation found  some  accordant  response  within  the 
Anglican  church;  yet  here,  too,  there  was  counter- 
balancing opposition.  Thus  the  Curia's  hope  of 
inducing  the  schismatic  orient  and  the  world  of 
Protestant  heresy  to  some  recognition  of  the  Curia's 
contemplated  measures  came  to  naught. 

The  reception  accorded  to  the  impending  council 
in  Roman  Catholic  circles  was  not  everywhere  alike 
and  imderwent  great  fluctuations.  Little  could  be 
deduced  from  the  terms  of  convocation 
2.  Recep-  respecting  the  problems  to  be  solved, 
tion  of  because  the  sweeping  phraseology  em- 
Proposal;  braced  the  entire  sphere  of  Christen- 
Topics  dom's  interests.  Yet  this  very  lati- 
Suggested.  tude  allowed  the  Curia  complete 
freedom  of  action.  Moreover,  because 
no  eciunenical  coimcil  had  assembled  in  the  past 
three  centuries,  the  present  design  took  on  the  mists 
and  halo  of  the  extraordinary.  Features  of  this 
kind  at  once  insured  popular  favor  for  the  plan 
of  a  council,  and  evoked  approval  on  every 
side.  Nevertheless,  an  increasingly  powerful  reac- 
tion set  in  among  liberal  Roman  Catholics,  when 
once  the  illusions  began  to  dissolve  which  at  first 
had  enshrouded  the  motives  for  convening  the 
council.  What  especially  illumined  the  horizon  in 
advance,  was  a  now  famous  article  in  the  CivUtd 
CaJUolicay  a  review  conducted  by  Jesuits.  This  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  form  of  correspondence  by  way 
of  France,  under  date  of  Feb.  6, 1869,  and  purported 
to  reflect  the  views  of  many  Roman  Catholics  in 
France  that  the  council  would  be  brief,  seeing  that 
its  majority  stood  unanimous.  There  were  named 
as  topics  of  procedure:  confirmation  of  the  Syllabus 
(q.v.),  promulgation  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope, 
and  dogmatization  of  the  doctrine  as  to  the  bodily 
assumption  of  Mary.  The  impression  produced  by 
this  article  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Archbishop 
Dechamps  of  Mechlin  was  warmly  praised  in  a  papal 
brief,  dated  June  26,  1869,  for  his  pamphlet  on  L'ln- 
faillibilitd  et  le  concile  gdniral  (Malines,  1869),  where- 
in he  requested  that  doctrine's  formal  definition. 
Thenceforth  the  conviction  gained  wider  currency 
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that  in  quarters  of  chief  control  there  was  a  deter- 
mined purpose  to  have  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of 
papal  infallibility.  No  success  attended  the  at- 
tempts at  smoothing  the  agitation  over;  but  rather 
an  opposition  took  shape  whose  extent  and  vigor 
had  been  hardly  anticipated.  A  mighty  intellectual 
and  social  agitation  was  then  pervading  Roman 
Catholic  Europe;  and  for  many  months  the  relig- 
ious question  occupied  the  central  position  of  pub- 
lic interests. 

In  (jermany,  the  commotion  started  when  Dollin- 
ger's  articles  on  the  coimcil  and  the  Cirnltd  appeared 
(in   Augsburger    allgemeine    Zeitung^    Mar.    10-15, 

1869),  which  kindled  men's  minds  in 

3.  Opinions  every  quarter.    Associations  were  then 

in  Religious  formed  for  repelling   Ultramontanist 

Quarters,    efforts.    Rhenish  laymen  assembled  at 

Coblenz,  and  forwarded  an  address  to 
the  bishop  of  Treves,  wherein  exception  was  taken 
to  the  views  espoused  in  the  article  of  the  Civiltd, 
and  the  demand  was  put  forth  that  the  impending 
council  leave  no  doubt  on  the  point  that  the  church 
had  parted  company  with  the  wish  of  reinstating 
the  theocratic  civil  forms  of  the  Middle  Ages;  that 
the  training  of  the  clergy  should  not  nm  counter 
to  the  whole  trend  of  the  times;  that  a  more  com- 
prehensive, vital,  and  systematic  plan  of  associating 
the  laity  in  Christian  and  social  affairs  be  inaugu- 
rated in  the  parish  congregations;  and,  lastly,  that 
the  Index  librorum  prohibitorum  should  be  repealed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  general  convention  of  Ro- 
man CathoUc  associations  in  Germany  adopted  a 
resolution  at  DQsseldorf,  Sept.  8,  in  which  the  ut- 
most confidence  was  expressed  toward  the  council. 
When  the  German  episcopate  met  in  council  at 
Fulda,  on  Sept.  1,  1869,  this  body  issued  a  common 
pastoral  letter,  which  was  intended  to  exercise  a 
quieting  effect:  the  council,  so  it  ran,  could  an- 
nounce no  new  doctrine  not  contained  in  Holy 
Scripture  and  apostolic  tradition;  whereas  the 
suspicion  that  freedom  of  deliberation  might  be  pre- 
judiced at  the  session  was  as  imf  ounded  as  the  sup- 
position that  the  pope  was  the  instrument  of  a  fac- 
tion or  party  was  insulting.  But  besides  this  letter, 
which  was  intended  for  full  publicity,  quite  another 
message,  couched  in  a  different  tone,  was  addressed 
to  the  pope  by  resolution  of  the  same  body.  For 
the  news  that  the  impending  council  was  to  be  ap- 
proached from  various  quarters  in  behalf  of  a  prop- 
osition covering  the  pope's  infallibility  was  shown 
to  have  evoked  great  excitement,  and  this,  too, 
among  men  of  proved  loyalty  to  the  Church.  It  was 
urged,  moreover,  that  the  like  apprehensions  were 
shared  by  the  writers  themselves.  Which  document, 
subscribed  by  foiui^en  bishops  (only  a  few  held 
alooO)  met  with  a  very  unfavorable  reception  at  the 
hands  of  Pius  IX.  In  France  there  broke  forth  a 
vehement  conflict.  The  work  of  Bishop  Maret,  dean 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faculty  of  Paris,  against  in- 
fallibility (Du  concile  g^rUral  et  de  la  paix  rdigieusef 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1869),  and  the  writings  of  Bishop 
Dupanloup  of  Orleans,  leavened  by  the  same  spirit, 
attracted  .  manifold  replies,  including  those  from 
Archbishop  Manning  of  Westminster  and  Arch- 
bishop Dechamps  of  Mechlin.  Count  Montalcmbert 
arrayed  himself  with  the  opposers.     In  Austria- 


Hungary,  as  contrasted  with  Germany,  and  M|i 
without  significance  touching  the  mental  statn  i 
the  clergy  in  those  countries,  there  prevailed  a  g» 
eral  unconcern.     In  Italy,  Coimt  Ricciardi  ezotiA 
himself  toward  opposing  the  Vatican  Council  with 
an  *'  ecumenical   council    of   freethinkers,"  wlaek 
actually  convened  at  Naples,  in  Dec.,  1869,  butnt 
a  feeble  affair.     Hence,  even  before  the  eoond 
assembled,  the  most  momentous  of  the  topics  after- 
ward presented  for  its  definitive  resolutions  nt 
already  the  theme  of  radical  controversy;  vhib 
the  prospects  for  a  smooth  acceptance  of  the  pn»- 
jected  dogma  kept  shrinking  month  by  inontL 

The  impending  coimcil  did  jiot  fail  to  occupy  the 

attention  of  civil  governments  in  Europe.   On  Apr. 

9,   1869,  the  Bavarian  cabinet  president,  Prioee 

C^odwig  of   Hohenlohe-SchiUingsfurst,  addnwd 

to  Bavaria's  diplomatic  representatives,  a  dredar 

dispatch,  drafted  by  Ddllinger,  requesting  them  to 

inform  themselves  with  reference  to 

4.  Attitude  the    intentions    of    the   govemmesti 

of  the       whereto  they  were  accredited,  astooeh- 

Euiopean   ing  the  council.    And  they  were  to  pot 
States.      the  question,  whether  it  were  not  ex- 
pedient to  adopt,  in  advance,  &  com- 
mon or  identical  course  of  procedure  whereby  the 
holy  see  could  be  advised  of  their  contemplated 
bearing  in  relation  to  the  ecumenical  council?  How- 
ever, Hohenlohe's  suggestion  found  but  little  re- 
sponse; and  the  answers,  at  best,  were  either  negir 
tive  or  evasive.    The  ill-success  of  his  proposal  was 
attributed  by  Hohenlohe  himself,  in  the  main,  to 
the  Austrian  government  and  its  repellent  attitude, 
since  Austria  both  rejected  his  proposals  and  denied 
the  inmiinence  of  any  danger,  save  that  emotional 
tension    was    to  be  feared  in  increasing  degree, 
should  there  be  an  appearance  of  restricting  the 
freedom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiuxh.    Prussia 
deemed  preventive  measiures  not  in  season,  and 
simply  declared  herself  to  be  ready  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  State,  in  the  event  of  contingent  reso- 
lutions that  should  encroach  upon  the  civil  preroga- 
tive or  jurisdiction.    The  position  of  France  in  re- 
lation to  the  Curia,  since  France  was  the  power  that 
was  able  to  determine  the  further  continuance  of 
the  States  of  the  Church,  was  different  from  that 
of  other  governments.     But  while  the  attitude  d 
France  was  an  uncertain  factor  under  the  influence 
of  the  French  negotiations  with  Austria  and  Italy, 
still  France  decided  in  favor  of  prolonging  the  occu- 
pation; and  even  declared,  in  a  note  of  instruction 
to  the  French  envoy  Banneville  at  Rome,  dated 
Sept.  19, 1869,  for  the  prospective  definition  of  the 
doctrine  involved  when  the  pope  spoke  ex  ceUhedra, 
^ith  express  recommendation,  however,  that  the 
utmost  wisdom  be  appUed  in  drafting  the  terms 
thereof.    Opposition  to  the  Curia's  policy  was  not 
to  have  been  expected  from  England,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.    So  the  various  governments  forbore  to 
exert  any  pressure  upon  Rome  in  the  direction  ad- 
vised by  Hohenlohe;  and  except  Russia,  which  for- 
bade Russian  prelates  the  journey  to  Rome,  they 
laid  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  attending  the  council. 

II.  Proceedings  of  the  CounciL  — 1.  From  the 
Openinsr  until  Mar.  6,  1870:  The  Curia  had  ob- 
served silence  in  regard  to  the  council's  tasks.    That 
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Igation  of  infallibility  had  been  long  in 
Q  in  that  quarter  and  that  the  attainment 
1  was  the  chief  object  of  the  entire  coun- 
een  demonstrated  by  Friedrich  (see  bib- 
.  This  is  a  point  especially  to  be  noted, 
derath,  in  his  opposing  work,  affirms  the 
rith  great  certitude,  and  since  a  correct 
ling  of  the  course  of  the  convention  de- 
the  detail  that  the  Vatican  Council  be 
as  the  product  of  ultramontanist  growth 
^teenth  century.  From  the  beginning  of 
if  the  question  of  infallibility  stood  cen- 
int  of  general  interest,  and  acted  in  a 
J  way,  as  touching  party  tactics.  That 
ty  was  resolved  to  vote  in  the  affirmative 
isonable  doubt;  although  there  was  some 
IT  as  to  whether  the  opposition  would 
essive,  and  to  what  extent,  if  consider- 
fact,  it  was  stronger  than  had  been 
and  prevented  the  council  sessions 
ling  that  expeditious  course  which  had 
K>iifidently  predicted    by   the    Civiltd^a 

ates  who  had  already  reached  Rome  were 
in  a  preliminary  synodical  assembly  in 
Chapel,  Dec.  2,  1869.  Pius  IX.  then  de- 
address,  the  names  of  the  officers  were 
announced,  and  these  officers  were 
sworn  in.  In  the  next  place,  copies  of 
the  order  of  business  were  distributed, 
with  the  heading  MvlHplices  inter, 
.  27, 1869.  As  presidents  were  named 
le  Reisach,  de  Lucca,  Biza^rri,  Bilio,  and 
iy  this  order  of  business,  which  he  issued 
tion  by  the  council  in  the  premises,  Pius 
I  for  himself  a  determining  influence  over 
tion.  The  most  important  rulings  were  as 
L  §  2  the  pope  claimed  it  as  his  exclusive 
fine  the  objects  of  the  council's  proceed- 
synodical  delegates  are  permitted,  of 
make  motions,  yet  with  extreme  limita- 
the  pope  was  to  decide  whether  they 
aid  before  the  council;  §  3  obligates  the 
f  the  council  to  silence  in  regard  to  the 
s;  §§7  and  8  touched  upon  the  synodical 
assemblings,  the  congregations  general, 
blic  sessions.  In  the  congregations  gen- 
I  directors  were  named  by  the  pope,  the 
ecrees  laid  before  the  council  were  to  be 
id  voted  upon,  but  only  in  a  provisory 
he  public  sessions,  deliberations  were  no 
rder,  but  only  the  final  votes.  The  result 
as  certified  by  the  pope,  in  personal  at- 
ind  was  to  be  proclaimed  as  his  decision, 
council  approving."  The  votes  were  to 
placet  or  non  placet.  In  the  event  of  no 
Teement,  the  contested  proviso,  together 
proffered  objections  thereto,  were  to  be 
standing  conmiittces,  and  these  were  to 
by  the  council  on  written  ballot.  §  9 
;  attending  ecclesiastics  to  quit  the  coun- 
its  termination,  except  by  permission. 
!  chamber,  and  this  alike  for  the  congre- 
eral  and  the  public  sessions,  they  made 
ight  transept  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  this 
off  by  a  lofty  wooden  partition.    From 


the  very  first  day,  however,  this  area  proved  unfit 
on  account  of  its  defective  acoustics. 

The  first  public  session  took  place  Wednesday 
Dec.  8, 1869,  with  the  opening  on  a  festival.  Undue 
precipitation  set  the  second  public 
Second  ^^^°^  ^°^  Thursday  Jan.  6,  1870. 
Sessions.  '^^  what  extent  the  question  of  in- 
fallibility dominated  the  council  quite 
from  the  start  appeared  from  the  election  of 
the  various  conmiittees.  The  chief  promoters 
of  the  quorum  actively  in  favor  of  the  defi- 
nition at  issue  met  in  private  conferences,  and  then 
agreed  on  the  plan  that  no  one  be  elected  of  whom 
it  were  known  that  he  opposed  the  definition  of 
papal  infallibility.  In  the  next  place,  lists  of  the 
proposed  candidates  were  prepared  and  litho- 
graphed. And  all  these  propositions  found  accept- 
ance with  the  council.  The  ratified  order  of  busi- 
ness provoked  some  contradiction  directly  after  the 
work  of  the  council  began;  but  all  motions  pre- 
sented before  the  pope  in  favor  of  changing  that 
fixed  routine  were  set  aside.  The  council's  debates 
began  only  with  the  fourth  congregation  general, 
Dec.  28,  and  turned  on  the  *'  schedule  of  faith." 
The  discussion  assumed  an  unexpectedly  prolonged 
course,  for  the  topic  was  criticized  in  many  quarters. 
The  premature  appointment  of  the  second  public 
session  for  Jan.  6  occasioned  the  leaders  of  the  oun- 
cil  no  small  embarrassment.  In  fact,  such  a  thing 
as  passing  upon  the  "  schediile  "  in  the  way  of  a 
conciliar  decree  was  then  and  there  impossible  So, 
too,  the  hope  had  to  be  abandoned  of  seeing  the 
question  of  infallibility  accepted  by  the  council  at 
this  session,  as  though  by  acclamation  and  inde- 
pendent of  discussion,  since  Archbishop  Darboy  of 
Paris  notified  Cardinal  de  Luca,  Dec.  27,  that  in 
the  event  of  such  abruptness,  100  bishops  would 
straightway  leave  Rome.  Accordingly,  the  second 
public  session,  Jan.  6,  1870,  had  to  be  occupied  by 
taking  the  synodical  delegates'  formal  deposition  in 
support  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  insignificance 
of  this  second  session  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  it  nowise  marks  a  critical  juncture  in  the  coun- 
cil's history.  The  proceedings  extended  till  Jan.  10. 
The  project  under  consideration  appears  to  have 
found  unqualified  approval  with  not  one  of  the 
thirty-five  speakers;  but  rather  there  prevailed 
great  dissension  respecting  the  degree  of  requisite 
amendment  in  the  case.  The  result  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  six  congregations  general  was,  on  Jan. 
10,  to  refer  the  issue,  along  with  its  proffered 
objections,  to  the  deputation  on  faith. 

In  the  following  weeks  (till  Feb.  22)  the  council 
deliberated  in  nineteen  congregations  general  (num- 
bered 1 1-29)  concerning  schedules  of  discipline  and 
questions  of  church  life.     And  though  these  pro- 
ceedings form  simply  an  episode  in  the 
1       ^°"  A  ^s^O^  o^  ^^®  council  and  led  to  no 
Besultless  Practical  end,  still  they  afford  some 
Debates,     insight   into   the   bishops'    frames   of 
mind.     It  appears  that  many  of  the 
synodical  delegates  entertained  a  broad  conception 
of  the  necessity  of  reforms;  while  critical  utterances 
were  heard  to  this  intent,  and  in  no  subdued  tone, 
such  as  were  hardly  anticipated  by  the  Curia.    Dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  '*  schedule  concerning  bish- 
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ope,  synods,  and  vicars  general,"  the  objection  was 
raised  that  the  proposition  touched  only  upon  the 
duties  of  bishops,  but  not  on  the  necessary  reform 
of  the  college  of  cardinals  and  the  Curia.  The  de- 
mand was  also  made,  that  the  papal  office  be  made 
accessible  to  others  than  Italians.  In  like  manner, 
it  was  proposed  to  internationalize  the  Roman 
congregations  and  to  decentraUze  the  ecclesiastical 
administration.  There  was,  furthermore,  criticism 
of  the  manner  of  treating  impediments  to  marriage, 
dispensations,  and  taxes.  VVhen  the  matter  of  pro- 
vincial synods  came  up,  some  remarkable  conditions 
were  debated  before  the  Curia.  There  was  even  a 
demand  expressed  in  the  direction  of  national  syn- 
ods, and  of  regularly  recurrent  ecumenical  councils. 
After  these  *'  schedules "  had  been  discussed  by 
thirty-seven  speakers,  they  were  referred,  at  the  six- 
teenth congregation  general,  Jan.  25,  to  the  deputa- 
tion on  discipline  for  revision.  From  Jan.  25  to  Feb. 
8,  thirty-eight  speakers  discussed  the  '*  schedule 
concerning  the  life  and  character  of  the  clergy," 
including  such  details  as  the  spiritual  exercises,  the 
common  life  of  the  priests,  celibacy,  defects  in  the 
Breviary,  and  the  propriety  of  clerical  beards.  The 
proposition  was  referred  to  the  deputation  on  dis- 
cipline. From  Fel).  10  to  22  (general  congregations 
24-29),  the  council  was  occupied  with  the  schedule 
"  concerning  a  small  catechism,"  the  pope  having 
expressed  his  intention  of  having  a  small  catechism 
prepared,  in  order  to  abate  the  diversity  of  instruc- 
ticm  regarding  the  elements  of  the  faith.  This  cate- 
chism was  then  to  be  translated  into  the  various 
national  tongues,  while  the  bishops  retained  the 
lilKjrty  of  dispensing  catechetical  instruction  inde- 
pendently thereof.  However,  while  the  idea  of  uni- 
fying such  instruction  had  strong  indorsement,  it 
also  encountered  vehement  opposition,  qmte  vari- 
ously prompted.  This  schedule  was  also  referred 
to  the  deputation  on  discipline. 

A  noteworthy  landmark  in  the  history  of  the 
council  is  supplied  by  the  publication,  during  the 
twenty-ninth  congregation  general,  on  Feb.  22,  of 
the  pupal  decree  dated  Feb.  20; 
4.  New  ^ijich  must  be  designated  a  new  order 
of  business.  The  most  important  of 
its  rulings,  which  comprised  fourteen 
hiMMis,  were  i\w  following.  Strictures  on  a  "  sched- 
ule "  mIwiII  h(?nceforth  no  longer  be  made  orally,  but 
in  writing;  and  this,  too,  within  a  period  of  time  to 
be  il«'t«'rniln(«i  by  the  presidents  when  the  given 
MihiMliile  is  proposed  (§1).  Such  strictures  are  to 
bit  iM»i'nnipanic«i  with  suggested  amendments  (§  3), 
anil  hIiiiII  i»e  t<uulered  before  the  secretary  of  the 
HihmmmI,  who  refers  th(»m  to  the  competent  deputa- 
UiHirt  (|  •!).  ('oupled  with  a  summary  report  on  the 
|ifiivioUhly  tendcTCjd  strictures,  the  schedule,  as 
HliMWiiInd  by  the  (ionunittee  or  deputation  in  charge, 
giiim  hi  llnnuMineil  for  oral  discussion  (§  5).  Speak- 
III n  (IlKiimHing  from  the  (|ue^tion  in  debate  shall  be 
tmlliul  hi  onliir  by  the  presidents  (§  10).  In  case  the 
MiiliJiMil  Mt  ilubahi  bo  exhausted,  then  the  presidents, 
iiM  willhMi  Miution  of  ten  synodical  delegates,  may 
jilll^  Dili  ijMimllon  bofore  the  congregation  general, 
Hri  ht  wIm»1Im«i  <Ik'  dinoiiMHion  shall  still  be  protracted; 
HMtt  lli»«  iMuliMllV  <lnei«l«'«  a  11).  Majority  vote  also 
\\m*\\\\***  «!♦»»  HuiMni  ol  udnpting  a  proposition  (§  13). 
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The  voting  is  done  orally,  by  placet  or  non  flaed, 
though  a  conditional  placet  is  also  admissibk,  (he 
given  condition  being  in  writing  (§  14).  Whit 
prompted  this  change  in  the  order  of  busineaB  m 
the  tedious  routine  of  the  council's  proceediigi^ 
which  in  the  course  of  three  months  had  brooght 
not  a  single  schedule  to  formal  conclusion.  Tliift 
this  new  order  of  business  was  adapted  to  ezpediti 
the  transaction  of  business  proper  is  evident;  ytet 
the  advance  was  only  contingent  in  that  the 
council  might  have  to  pay  for  the  abridgment  of  iti 
proceedings  by  disadvantages  of  another  kind,  ho* 
tests  were  lodged  against  the  altered  order  of  Im- 
ness  under  the  leadership  of  Archbishop  Darbqjr  of 
Paris,  by  fifty  bishops  on  Mar.  1,  by  twenty-two 
other  bishops,  led  by  Cardinal  Schwarzenbeig, « 
Mar.  4,  and  by  fourteen  bishops,  predoQiinaiitly 
German,  on  Mar.  2.  However,  these  proteste  a^ 
comphshed  nothing,  not  even  a  written  acknowi- 
edgment.  Yet  the  object  of  altering  the  order  of 
business  was  not  simply  the  better  dispatch  of  the 
council's  labors;  it  especially  hinged  on  the  point 
of  carrying  the  definition  of  infallibility  through  the 
channels  of  parliamentary  resolution,  after  it  m 
seen  that  the  measure  could  not  be  adopted  by 
acclamation. 

A  fortnight  after  the  coimcil  opened,  there  wen 
conferences  in  progress  on  the  part  of  a  small  coterie 
of  those  favoring  the  definition,  touching  their  mi&- 
ner  of  procedure.     Petitions  for  mo- 
mei^n      ^^^^  ^^  *^®  definition  were  subscribed 
Infallibility  ^^  about  480  bishops.    Not  until  the 
'news  of  these  arrangements  transpiied 
did  the  opponents  of  definition  actively  unite.  Their 
deUberations  began  Jan.  8,  and  in  five  counter^ 
dresses,  which  were  subscribed  by  136  bishops,  the 
pope  was  besought  to  make  no  proposition  to  the 
council  on  the  subject  of  infaUibility.    But  the  com- 
mittee on  motions  resolved  to  conmiend  to  the  pope 
the  acceptance  of  definition.     Through  these  me- 
morials for  and  against  the  question  of  definition, 
the  presence  of  two  parties  at  the  council  had  be- 
come altogether  patent.     What  occasioned  great 
surprise  was  the  relative  status  of  the  two  aline- 
ments,  broadly  surveyed.    The  process  of  "  ultra- 
montanizing  "  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  ad- 
vanced quite  too  far,  and  the  Ultramontane  trend 
of  the  council  was  much  too  pronounced  for  any 
doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  a  dogmatic  decision  on  tbs 
subject   of  infallibility.     The   sensation   was  the 
strength  of  the  minority,  the  impressive  gravity 
of  whose  opposition  stood  all  the  more  enhanced  by 
the  dignity  of  not  a  few  personalities  on  the  nunor- 
ity  side,  as  by  the  partizan  grouping  along  lines 
of  nationality.     Among  the  German  bishops  there 
were  thirteen  opposers  of  the  definition,  whereas 
only  four  of  the  German  bishops  advocated  the 
definition;  among  the  Austro-Hungarian  bishops  the 
majority  were  on  the  opposing  side;   in  the  case  of 
the  French  bishops,  one-third  of  them  sided  with  the 
opposition.    Several  of  the  bishops  from  the  United 
States  opposed  it.    Among  those  members  who  dis- 
closed special  zeal  in  favoring  infallibility.  Arch- 
bishop Manning  of  Westminster,  and  Bishop  Senes- 
tr6y  of  Regensburg  stood  forth  with  proniinenoe. 
Their  strength  was  in  the  firm  assertion  of  the  ne- 
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Mty  of  definlxig  the  given  doctrine;  while  the 
NBgth  of  the  minority  was  their  theological  erudi- 
m  md  intelligenoe.  That  was  no  accident  which 
n^  the  Spanish  bishops,  without  exception,  on 
K  ade  of  the  majority,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
cmtn  qnscopate  on  the  minority  side;  this  rela- 
fe  attitode  was  conditioned  by  the  level  of 
K  theological    training  of  the  cleigy  in    both 


It  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  minority,  that  the 

cpe  took  aggressiye  and  open  stand  against  that 

minoritjr's  formulated  position.    How- 

ti  Xinor-  i^^^  f^^  decision  of  the  contest  de- 

I^DIA-  pgaded  upon  the  question  whether  or 

ent  strength  and  sufficient  confidence 
in  its  cause  to  assert  and  carry  ijs  will. 
%  wiB  precisely  this  internal  compactness  which 
ht  minority  lacked.  All  that  held  their  imposing 
my  together  was  the  sheer  denial  of  the  question 
i  defining  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  on  grounds 
i  cpediaficy,  not  the  disavowal  of  the  doctrine 
M,  thoo^  many  of  the  minority  had  espoused 
tUi  extraneous  position.  Accordingly,  the  minor- 
i^i  platfonn  was  one  of  negation  simply.  But  the 
fihae  of  its  action  was  thereby  seriously  restricted, 
■d  it  lacked  the  momentum  tiiat  produces  positive 
milts.  It  could  collectively  utilize  merely  a  sec- 
BqbiI  extract  of  all  that  cogent  material  which  scien- 
iiSe  fldidarBhip  was  elaborating  in  support  of  the 
Moffiet  against  the  doctrine  itself.  The  opposition 
■■t  needs  collapse  forthwith  when  situations 
Heoned  wdierein  considerations  of  expediency  and 
9Wtioo8  of  tact  and  fitness  lost  their  value,  or 
•VB  eontradicted  its  very  existence.  Lastly,  the 
■iaorify  was  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  a  com- 
■Hiding  leader. 

TIk  drafting  and  circulation  of  the  memorials 
vitii  reference  to  the  matter  of  infallibility  was  ac- 
MDpanied  by  extensive  discussions  in  a  periodical 
viy,  proceeding  from  members  of  both  parties  at 
theooundl.  Much  attention  was  aroused  in  France 
I7  the  controversy  on  the  Honorius  question  (see 
HoROBiTTs  I.)  between  Auguste  Joseph  Alphonse 
Otttry,  French  acamedician  and  sometime  orato- 
no,  tod  Archbishop  Dechamps,  and  by  the  pam- 
pUet  Ce  qui  se  pa^e  au  concilef  against  which  the 
nondl  deemed  it  necessary  to  protest,  the  more 
^ittaaBe  the  article  showed  expert  knowledge  of  the 
■tuition.  Still  stronger  was  the  agitation  in  Ger- 
Ottny,  whete  the  scientific  training  of  the  clergy  was 
^  advanced  for  a  surrender  to  the  new  dogma 
without  resistance.  On  Jan.  19  Dollinger  pub- 
^■died  his  signed  article  on  infallibility  in  the  Avga- 
^^  anQemeine  Zeiiungy  and  this  evoked  wide 
CQBunent. 

On  Jan.  21  there  had  been  distributed  among 
thesynodical  members  the  schedule  entitled  Schema 
BBRifiMoftw  dogmaHccB  de  ecdeaia  Christi.  This 
stated,  that  the  Church  is  the  mystical 
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^  body  of  Christ  (chap.  1) ;  that  in  this 


"^IHMUtT  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Christian  religion  be  duly 
'practised  (chap.  2);  that  the  Chiut;h 
the  one  perfect  society  (chap.  3) ;  that  corporate 
KiieB  detached  from  the  Church  can  not  be  desig- 
ied  as  part  or  parcel  of  the  Church  (chap.  5); 


that  only  through  the  Church,  and  consequently  in 
the  Church,  can  salvation  be  obtained  (chai>s.  6,  7) ; 
that  the  Church  is  imperishable  and  indefectible 
(chaps.  9,  10) ;  that  the  Church  possesses  a  peculiar 
power  and  authority  (potestaSf  chap.  10);  that  in 
this  body  Christ  has  instituted  the  primacy  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  (chap.  11),  which  involves  the  pos- 
session of  temporal  sovereignty  (chap.  12) ;  in  case 
of  disharmony  between  Church  and  State,  the  State 
is  to  blame  (chap.  13).  The  civil  rulers,  too,  are 
bound  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  decision  as  to  how 
this  is  to  be  administered  appertains  to  the  supreme 
teaching  function  of  the  Church  (chap.  14).  The 
closing  chapter  claims  for  the  CSiurch  the  province 
of  instructing  the  young,  freedom  in  the  sphere  of 
training  the  clergy,  and  exemption  of  the  clergy 
from  military  service,  unrestricted  franchise  for  the 
religious  orders,  etc.  Under  the  head  of  canons 
may  be  read  (No.  XX.) :  "  If  any  one  says  that  the 
supreme  rule  of  conscience  in  respect  to  public  and 
social  affairs  is  vested  in  the  law  of  the  body  politic, 
or  in  the  public  opinion  of  men,  or  that  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Chiut;h  do. not  reach  over  the  said 
affairs  (by  which  judgments  the  Church  pronounces 
concerning  what  is  lawful,  or  illicit  and  unlawful), 
or  that  something  is  lawful  to  be  done  by  force  of 
the  civil  justice  which  is  unlawful  by  the  divine  jus- 
tice or  law  of  the  Church,  let  him  be  anathema." 
When,  in  spite  of  the  injunction  to  secrecy,  this  pro- 
viso came  to  be  known  by  the  press  of  all  Europe, 
the  civil  governments  were  admonished  to  be  vigi- 
lant, and  were  urged  to  defend  the  civil  organism, 
now  menaced  by  the  doctrines  of  a  vanished  era. 
On  Feb.  10,  the  Austrian  Count  Beust  notified  the 
Austrian  ambassador  to  advise  the  cardinal  secre- 
tary that  the  publication  of  any  such  ruling,  preju- 
dicial to  due  respect  for  the  law  of  the  land,  was 
forbidden  in  Austria  and  would  be  visited  with  legal 
penalties.  In  a  dispatch  of  Feb.  20,  communicated 
to  the  other  powers,  Count  Dam,  French  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  repelled  the  schedule's  express 
encroachments  upon  the  civil  jurisdiction,  and 
demanded  that  before  the  council  proceeded  to 
draft  resolutions  upon  questions  relating  to  civU 
statecraft,  the  holy  see  should  give  the  French  gov- 
ernment opportunity  to  convey  to  the  councU  the 
French  conception  herein.  Antonelli,  however,  an- 
swered coldly,  and  nothing  was  iiltimately  achieved 
by  these  protests,  since  more  active  measures  were 
not  initiated.  The  change  in  the  French  ministry 
on  Apr.  18,  by  which  Ollivier  became  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  obviated  all  danger  of  direct  coercion 
upon  the  council  from  a  French  quarter.  And  the 
same  political  considerations  which  decided  Napo- 
leon III.  in  favor  of  great  reserve,  were  of  control- 
ling weight  with  Bismarck,  while  England  also 
maintained  her  policy  of  reserve  and  self-restraint. 
In  the  council's  proceedings,  the  grand  stroke  fell 
on  Mar.  6,  when  a  supplementary  article  to  chap. 
11  of  the  schedule  De  ecdesia  was  addressed  to  the 
members  of  the  council.  This  appendix  bore  the 
heading,  Romanum  pontificem  in  rebus  fidei  et  morum 
definiendis  errare  nan  posse,  "  The  Roman  pontiff 
can  not  err  in  defining  matters  of  faith  and  morals." 
The  time  of  the  Curia's  evasive  policy  was  past,  and 
the  coimcil  faced  a  clear  situation. 
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2.  Third  Sasaion,  Sunday  Apr.  24,  1870:  Be- 
fore the  congregations  general  had  resumed  their 
sessions,  attempts  were  made  by  the  majority  to 
accelerate  the  opening  of  the  proceedings.  The 
minority  demanded  that  this  difficult  matter  be  not 
presented  under  the  order  of  the  day  until  it  was 
carefully  examined  by  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil. The  pope  himself  was  approached,  first  in  an 
audience,  nekt  in  a  memorial  dated  Apr.  22,  with 
the  outcome  that  the  desired  proceedings  were  not 
further  postponed. 

The  congregations  general  from  Mar.  18  to  Apr.  19 
were  occupied  with  deliberations  over  the  revised 
schedule  De  dodrina  catholica.  Within  the  main 
committee  on  this  business,  a  subcommittee  of 
three  members  had  been  appointed,  who,  in  turn, 
delegated  the  substance  of  their  labor  to  Bishop 
Martin  of  Paderbom,  and  he  utilised  the  aid  and 
support  of  Professor  Kleutgen.  The  entire  deputa- 
tion's transactions  eventually  reached  the  result 
that  only  the  first  part  of  the  schedule,  that  under 
the  head  De  fide  ccUholica,  was  referred  to  the  con- 
gregation general;  whereas  the  second  part  of  the 
schedule  did  not  come  up  for  action  at  all.  In  the 
general  debate  beginning  on  Mar.  18,  and  inaugu- 
rated by  the  report  of  Archbishop  Simon  of  Gran, 
the  projected  revision  met  both  approval  and  cen- 
sure. Among  the  speeches  delivered  in  course  of 
the  special  debate,  the  one  by  Bishop  Strossmayer, 
on  Mar.  22,  created  a  tempest.  The  designation  of 
Protestantism  as  a  "  pest,"  in  the  discussion  then 
forward,  is  believed  to  have  provoked  a  very  vigor- 
ous retort  by  way  of  Berlin.  That  strong  influences 
were  brought  to  bear,  indeed,  against  such  definition 
and  sentence  of  Protestantism  is  evident  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  offending  passage  was  altered 
by  the  deputation  on  faith,  so  as  to  modify  the  sense 
advocated  by  Strossmayer.  So  the  revised  text  no 
longer  derived  naturalism  from  Protestantism,  etc.; 
while  the  term  pesiis  was  replaced  by  impietas. 
After  these  alterations,  the  preliminary  part  of  the 
schedule  gained  formal  adoption.  At  the  forty- 
fifth  congregation  general,  on  Apr.  12,  the  entire 
schedule  came  up  for  action,  and  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  575,  while  eighty-three  voted  placet  juxta 
modum;  not  until  Apr.  23  did  the  minority  decide, 
and  this  chiefly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Cardinals 
Rauscher  and  Schwarzenberg,  in  favor  of  voting 
placet.  At  the  public  third  session,  which  occurred 
on  Apr.  24,  with  an  attendance  of  667  ecclesiastics, 
the  ConstUuiio  de  fide  catholica  was  imanimously 
adopted;  the  ratification  of  the  same  was  at  once 
'*  confirmed  "  by  the  pope. 

8.  Fourth  Session,  Monday  July  18,  1870: 
Worthy  of  note  here  are  the  attempts  of  some 
bishops  of  the  minority  to  enlighten,  along  literary 
lines,  their  fellow  synodical  delegates  in  regard  to 
the  momentous  difficulties  opposing  their  definition. 
But  owing  to  censorship  of  the  press,  these  writers 
were  obliged  to  produce  their  articles  away  from 
Rome.  Cardinal  Rauscher  thus  wrote  Observationes 
qucedam  de  infallibUitatis  ecclesice  suhjecto;  from 
Bishop  Hefele  there  appeared  Causa  Ilonorii  papce; 
Cardinal  Schwarzenberg  prompted  the  tract  com- 
posed by  his  counselor  (Prof.  S.  Mayer,  of  Prague) : 
Dt  ^mmi  pontifi^  ir^faUibilUale;  while   Bishop 
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Ketteler  distributed  his  QucBsHOf  which  on  aninm 
in  Rome  was  seized  by  the  post-office,  and  libentoi 
only  after  vigorous  e£fort.  The  impresBkn  pi^ 
duced  by  these  writings  was  not  incoDsideafale  k 
its  way;  although  it  had  no  decisive  effect  npaa  thi 
counciL 

So  far  back  as  at  the  congregation  genenl  of  A|l 
29,  the  proposal  of  a  "  schedule  dealing  with  thi 
bishop  of  Rome  "  was  formally  announced.  AmoH 
the  majority  this  step  was  hailed  wi 
joy,  thouj^  seventy-one  manhw 
lodged  vigorous  but  vain  protert  tt 
the  ground  that  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  «■ 
treated  irrespective  of  prior  determination  of  tin 
doctrine  of  the  church  on  that  subject.  The  itite- 
ments  which  the  members  were  to  tender  by  Un, 
25  concerning  the  schedule  De  ecdena  had  aboK^ 
largely  been  turned  in;  and  on  Apr.  27  proceeifiqp 
were  begun  in  r^ard  to  the  draft  of  the  newfldnd- 
ule,  which  proceedings  were  completed  on  Ifqr  & 
The  new  schedule,  together  with  the  r^xot  of  tha 
deputation  on  faith,  was  referred  to  the  ^ynodiol 
delegates  on  May  9.  The  title  of  this  ran :  ConMdm 
dogmoHca  prima  de  ecdesia  ChrisH;  and  the  doeo- 
ment  comprised  four  chapters,  besides  introduetiaB: 
(1)  "  On  the  institution  m  the  blessed  Peter  of  tha 
apostolic  primacy  ";  (2)  "  On  the  perpetuity  of 
Peter's  primacy  in  the  bishops  of  Rome  ";  (3)  '*  (k 
the  force  and  reason  of  the  Roman  bishop's  pri- 
macy ";  (4)  "  On  the  Roman  bishop's  infallUnlity.'' 
There  were  three  collateral  canons.  This  newacbed- 
ule  was  based  on  chap.  11  of  the  fonner  scftemidf 
ecdesia  Ckristij  and  the  supplementary  chapter  of 
Mar.  6. 

On  May  13,  the  general  debate  began  at  the  fif- 
tieth congregation  general,  being  inaugurated  hj 
the  report  of  Bishop  Pius  of  Poitiers.    This  debate 
occupied  fo\ui«en  congregations  geDe^ 
^'  ^fiLiu   ^'  *°^  occasioned  sixty-four  speeches, 
bility .  ~  ^  general  theoretical  grounds  in  favor 
of  formulating  a  dogma,  it  is  held  not 
only  to  be  necessary  that  such  doctrine  be  contained 
in  the  divine  revelation,  but  that  the  weal  of  the 
Church  requires  its  definition;  accordingly  the  ques- 
tion of  opportuneness  or  seasonable  ^cpediency  per- 
sistently came  forward  in  the  debate.    Bishops  on 
the  minority  side  denied  the  expediency  oulzig^t, 
while  the  majority  attempted  to  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  the  dogma,  and,  above  all,  to  justify  the 
same  by  reference  to  conditions  at  the  time.    That 
whole  countries  yearned  for  the  instituticm  of  the 
definition  was  asserted  widely,  and  its  expediency 
was  postulated  largely  on  the  defection  from  the 
non-Catholic  churches  of  such  men  as  Oardinal 
Manning   in   England,   Archbishop   Schspann  of 
Utrecht,  Holland,  Archbishop  Maddalena  of  Corfu, 
of  the  schismatic  Greeks.    But  neither  side  could 
work  conviction  on  the  opposing  side;   the  dd)ate 
might  have  lasted  months  longer  without  effect 
So,  on  June  3,  a  motion  was  adopted  for  closing  the 
debate,  though  forty  enrolled  speakers  were  thus 
deprived  of  the  floor,  a  fact  which  evoked  a  futile 
protest  presented  by  eighty-one  S3modical  delegates. 
The  special  debate,  beginning  on  June  6,  turned  on 
the  introduction,  while  discussion  over  the  first  and 
second  chapters,  ut  sup.,  was  Boon  diqiatched,  and 
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these  portioDS  were  adopted  with  but  slight  altera- 
tiooB.  Greater  difficulties  came  to  light  over  the 
OM  chapter,  wherein  the  nature  and  the  meaning 
of  the  primacy  were  defined.  In  this  case  the  state- 
BHDt  that  the  pope  enjoys  "  the  full  power  of  f eed- 
0^  ruling,  and  goyeniing  the  universal  Church  " 
provoked  the  demand  for  some  supplementary 
Mimmt  as  to  limitations.  There  were  also  dif- 
fBROoes  of  opinion  regarding  the  propositions  em- 
fanoed  m  the  measure  projected  declaring  the  pope 
to  be  the  supreme  judge  in  the  sense  that  an  appeal 
to  an  eeomenieal  council  from  his  ultimatum  was 
thereby  preehided;  because  the  recognition  of  this 
dane  involved  a  direct  rider  to  the  issue  of  inf alii- 
\Satj.  Finally,  some  scruples  were  aroused  on  the 
,  point  that  the  pope's  power  of  jurisdiction  was  des- 
Ipated  as  epi^opdUs,  ordincaia  et  immediata.  Sub- 
aeqoently,  when  the  deputation  on  faith  turned  in 
ilB  report,  on  July  5,  over  the  pro£fered  forms  of 
amendment,  still  further  sharp  disputes  occurred 
Ofer  the  thhd  canon,  which  had  been  modified  and 
>  nmd  in  a  manner  not  provided  by  the  original 
notion,  diap.  3,  together  with  the  appertaining 
euon,  was  formally  adopted  on  June  11. 

It  was  with  blunted  force  that  the  council  took 
q)  CO  June  15  the  special  debate  on  chap.  4.  The 
^_j^  address  of  the  Dominican,  Cardinal 
thtOentMl  G^^^i  archbishop  of  Bologna,  attracted 
peculiar  attention.  The  speaker  did 
not  OGDtest  the  pcfpe'a  infallibility,  save  that  he 
attributed  this  purely  to  the  decisions  of  the  pope, 
not  to  his  person.  He  also  asserted  that  the  pope 
is  bound  by  the  antecedently  tendered  counsel  of 
the  bishops,  who  testify  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Chnreh.  Cardinal  Guidi  was  directly  summoned 
to  the  Vatican,  where  Pius  received  him  austerely, 
aad  quashed  the  appeal  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Chnreh  with  his  now  famous  retort:  "  I  am  tradi- 
tion." Early  in  July  the  conviction  permeated 
the  eoundl  that  what  could  be  said  for  and  against 
the  poposition  had  already  been  said.  The  tale  of 
flpeakers  foregoing  their  turn  to  debate  increased 
froD  day  to  day,  so  that  on  Jiily  4  the  synodical 
debate  could  be  closed;  by  this  time  fiifty-seven  had 
tgcksn  on  the  pending  topic,  chap.  4,  and  sixty- 
one  had  refrained  from  debating.  The  great  contest 
now  rapidly  reached  its  end;  chap.  4  was  adopted 
on  July  13,  whereupon  the  entire  schedule  was 
bvoo^t  to  vote.  The  result  caused  great  surprise, 
not  because  the  schedule  was  adopted,  since  this 
^ns  foregone,  but  for  the  reasons  that  of  the  601 
ecclesiastics  in  attendance,  only  451  voted  placet 
G^,  yes),  whereas  88  voted  non  placet^  and  62  in  the 
im  placet  juxta  modum  (i.e.,  yes,  with  a  qualifica- 
te).  Eighty  who  were  in  Rome  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood did  not  vote  at  all. 

In  view  of  the  impending  decision,  the  opponents 

of  the  definition  made  a  last  attempt  to  influence 

the  result.    In  his  memorial  La  Demise  Heure  du 

oo^dle,  Archbishop  Darboy  addressed  an  appeal  to 

the  members  of  synod;  but  his  theses 

j-/J^^  aroused  such  intense  emotion  among 

**nOTltT    ^®  majority  and  the  leaders  of  the 

council,  and  were  to  them  so  irksome, 

that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  protest  against 

bis  pamphlet.  On  the  evening  of  July  15  a  delegation 
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of  six  bishops  of  the  minority  (Simon,  Ginoulhiac, 
Darboy,  Scherr,  Ketteler,  and  Rivet)  was  received 
by  Pius  IX.  VVhat  they  requested  fell  far  short  of 
the  desires  hitherto  expressed  by  the  minority,  for 
they  now  restricted  their  petition  to  the  two  points 
that  the  passage  on  *'  plenitude  of  power,"  in  chap. 
3,  be  stricken  out,  and  that  in  chap.  4  the  state- 
ment about  papal  infallibility  be  supplemented,  so 
as  to  read  that  the  pope  shall  support  his  position 
upon  the  witness  of  the  Church.  Ketteler  pros- 
trated himself  before  the  pope,  and  besought  him, 
"  O  that  the  father  of  the  Catholic  world  might 
grant  peace  to  the  Church  and  the  episcopate  by 
some  small  concessions,  and  so  restore  that  unity 
now  lost."  While  Pius  made  no  defiinite  admis- 
sions, his  demeanor  produced  new  hopes.  That 
these  were  fallacious  appeared  by  the  very  next 
day.  For  the  result  was  to  intensify  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  decree  in  its  final  shape  by  rendering  the 
definitions  absolute  of  themselves,  and  not  con- 
tingent upon  the  consensus  of  the  Church,  which 
amended  form  was  adopted  by  the  eighty-sixth 
congregation  general,  on  July  16,  without  parlia- 
mentary deliberation. 

With  the  appointment  of  the  fourth  public  session 
for  July  18,  when  the  final  vote  should  occur,  the 
contest  over  infallibility  entered  upon  its  last  stage. 
The  minority  was  really  in  a  desperate 
^lX?!^!^^  quandary.  Firm  party  organization 
it  neither  commanded  nor  could  pro- 
cure. Indeed,  a  compact  front  was  now 
the  less  possible,  seeing  that  aifter  proclamation 
of  the  dogma  the  base  of  reckoning  had  assumed 
the  shape  of  an  immediate,  imminent,  and  instant 
fact.  For  in  the  present  contingency,  the  exercise 
of  that  ordinary  right  of  stoutly  adhering  to  the 
form  of  voting  was  opposed  by  considerations  of 
pious  loyalty  toward  the  person  of  the  pope,  who 
had  left  no  doubt  on  the  point  that  he  attached  the 
utmost  weight  to  the  adoption  of  the  pending  dog- 
ma. In  circumstances  of  this  kind,  there  was  no 
other  becoming  exit  for  the  minority  than  that  of 
absenting  themselves  from  the  session,  and  this 
policy  was  commended  and  facilitated  by  the  Curia 
itself.  For  while  up  to  this  point  the  synodical  dele- 
gates had  been  forbidden  to  quit  Rome,  on  July  16 
the  members  of  the  council  were  granted  a  general 
leave  of  absence.  Whereupon,  on  July  17,  fifty- 
five  bishops  of  the  minority  forwarded  a  note  to  the 
pope,  in  which  they  reaffirmed  their  vote  of  July  13, 
and  stated  that  in  deference  to  him  they  intended 
to  stay  away  from  the  session.  The  danger  that 
any  considerable  number  of  bishops  would  not  sub- 
mit to  the  forthcoming  dogma  was  accordingly  set 
aside  before  taking  shape  at  all.  At  the  public  ses- 
sion on  July  18,  535  ecclesiastics  were  present,  and 
all  voted  placet  save  Bishop  Riccio  of  Cajazzo  and 
Bishop  Fitzgerald  of  Little  Rock.  The  pope  then 
annoimced  the  definition,  and  proclaimed  the  con- 
firmation of  the  decrees.  At  the  same  session,  the 
two  opposing  bishops  tendered  their  submission. 

4.  Prorog'ation  of  the  Oouncil:  Three  further 
congregations  general  assembled  after  the  fourth 
session;  but  no  important  matters  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  council,  attendance  on  which  dwindled 
from  about  1,050  to  104.     Active  interest  in  behalf 
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of  the  ecclesiastical  concourse  was  now  sealed  in  the 
past.  On  July  26  the  synodical  delegates  received 
copies  of  the  Schema  super  apoatolicia  miaeionibue, 
on  which  no  action  was  tsd^en.  The  revised  Schema 
de  eede  epUcopali  vacante  was  the  subject  of  a  brief 
debate  on  Aug.  23,  and  was  adopted  Sept.  1.  Then 
followed  the  repeal  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  and 
this  furnished  an  adequate  occasion  for  dissolving 
the  merely  vegetating  convention,  to  say  nothing 
of  dealing  a  blow  against  the  Italian  government. 
In  the  bull  Poatquam  Dei  munere,  dated  Oct.  20, 
Pius  IX.  declared  that  in  consequence  of  the  *'  sac- 
rilegious invasion  '*  of  the  city  of  Rome  conditions 
had  set  in  which  implied  the  lack  of  the  necessary 
freedom,  security,  and  quiet  for  the  council's  de- 
liberations. For  this  reason,  as  also  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  the  state  of  affairs  produced 
by  the  great  convulsions  abroad  in  Eiurope  required 
the  presence  of  the  bishops  in  their  dioceses,  he 
ordered  the  prorogation  of  the  council.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Italian  government  took  issue 
with  the  assertion  that  the  new  regime  in  Rome 
prejudiced  the  council's  freedom. 

nL  Decrees  of  the  CounciL — 1.  Drafts  and  Mo- 
tions: The  conmiittees  charged  with  preparing  the 
measures  to  be  laid  before  the  council  elaborated  a 
great  number  of  preliminary  drafts  of  decrees  on 
doctrine  and  discipline.  A  first  set  of  these  out- 
lined the  dogmatic  schedules,  a  second  group  dealt 
with  discipline,  a  third  with  the  monastic  orders,  a 
f oiurth  with  oriental  rites  and  with  missions.  Not  a 
few  bishops  availed  themselves  of  their  right  to  pro- 
pose motions  with  reference  to  the  subjects  to  be 
treated  by  the  council.  Yet  none  of  these  motions 
came  up  for  action,  although,  for  that  matter,  the . 
same  was  true  of  most  of  the  drafted  measiures 
emanating  from  the  Curia.  Still  again,  of  the  few 
propositions  which  imderwent  complete  advisory 
action  before  the  assembled  convention,  only  two 
took  the  shape  of  decrees. 

2.  Substance  and  Import  of  the  Council**  Beso* 
lutions:  The  two  most  momentous  decisions  of 
July  18  read  as  follows  (chap.  3,  at  the  close) :  "  Now 
therefore,  if  any  one  say  that  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  has  only  the  function  and 
office  of  inspection  or  direction,  but 
not  the  full  and  supreme  power  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  Church  universal;  not  merely  in  things  pertain- 
ing to  faith  and  morals,  but  also  in  those  which  per- 
tain to  the  discipline  and  government  of  the  Church 
as  diffused  throughout  the  world;  or  that  he  has 
only  the  chiefer  parts,  the  more  potent  attributes 
thereof,  yet  not,  indeed,  the  entire  plenitude  of  this 
supreme  power;  or  that  such  his  authority  is  not 
ordinary  and  immediate,  whether  alike  over  all  and 
sundry  churches,  or  over  all  and  simdry  the  pastors 
and  faithful;  let  him  be  anathema."  Chap.  4  con- 
cludes: "  Tlie  sacred  oouncil  thus  approving,  we 
teach,  and  so  define  as  a  dogma  divinely  revealed: 
that  the  Roman  pontiff,  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra; 
that  is,  when  in  the  di&charge  of  his  office  as  pastor 
and  teacher  of  all  Christians,  and  in  virtue  of  his 
supreme  apostolic  authority,  he  defines  a  doctrine 
on  faith  or  morals,  to  be  observed  by  the  entire 
ecumenical  Church;  thereby  using  the  divine  assist- 
ance to  him  vouchsafed  by  promise  to  blessed  Peter; 
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he  then  brings  to  bear  that  potential  infaUibi% 
wherewith  the  divine  redeemer  desired  and  wiQed 
that  his  Church  be  instructed  in  8uch  H<»fifiitwn  of 
doctrine  on  faith  or  morals;  and  therefore  the  fib 
definitions  by  the  Roman  pontiff  are  abednte,  or 
unalterable  in  themselves,  as  by  intrinsic  f oroe,  aai 
not  by  consension  of  the  Church.  Now,  therafcn^ 
if  any  were  to  presume  (which  may  God  avert)  to 
contradict  our  definition;  let  him  be  anathems" 
(Latin  text  in  Mirbt,  Qudlen,  3d  ed.,  pp.  3d7-36Q. 

The  former  of  these  definitions  deals  with  the  »• 
lation  of  the  episcopal  authority  to  the  papal  Eva 
fi  Th  p  <l^^i™^  the  Middle  Ages  the  bidiap 
as  BishoD*  ^"^  ^^®^  obliged  to  surrender  mmf 
*  rights  to  the  papacy,  although  thi 
Council  of  Trent  (Sessio  XXIII.,  chap.  4;  m  Sehiff, 
Creeds,  ii.  189;  Mirbt,  Qvdien,  3d  ed.,  pp.  246- 
247)  still  attributed  to  them  the  rule  of  CkxTi 
Church.  Indeed,  the  Vatican  itself  now  dedM 
that  the  proclamation  of  the  Roman  biahop^KV- 
dinary  and  immediate  power  of  jurisdiction  ofor 
the  entire  Church  infringes  the  episcopal  poirer. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  from  the  proceedings  c^  the  coob- 
cil  it  altogether  clearly  transpires  that  all  attempti 
to  formulate  some  direct  expressicm  of  the  indqpeod- 
ency  of  the  episcopate  were  quashed  and  thwartei 
Inasmuch  as  the  pope  is  hoe  accredited  with  ib 
episcopate  the  scope  of  which  is  univeraal,  thn 
allowing  him  to  act  in  every  diocese  at  all  timei 
(wherein  he  assumes  the  right  of  the  bishop  in  at- 
dinary),  the  status  of  the  diocesan  bishop  is  reduoed 
in  power;  and  this  the  more  because  in  the  pope  he 
has  not  only  a  collateral  bishop,  but  also  one  who 
by  his  very  position  as  occupant  of  the  pmaeft 
represents  the  source  of  all  those  vested  rights  iduok 
accrue  to  a  bishop  in  virtue  of  episcopal  functioD. 

The  second  defiiiition  postulates  the  inerran^  of 
the  pope's  doctrinal  decisions,  and  aooording(f 
claims  for  them  a  binding  force  and  lasting  validi^ 
with  reference  to  every  Roman  dtho* 
^•j^^_®' He  Christian.  The  context  of  the  p«- 
l)ilitv  '  ^^^  defining  infallibility  implies  that 
Peter's  successors  have  no  new  com- 
mission in  the  way  of  disclosing  a  new  doetiine, 
but  rather  are  chcu^ed,  under  the  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  sacredly  to  preserve  and  faithfully  to 
expound  the  revelation,  or  deposit  of  faith,  as  trans* 
mitted  through  the  apostles.  There  is  this  further 
proviso  involved,  that  the  decision  at  issue  must 
have  proceeded  ex  cathedra,  that  is,  in  exercise  of 
the  pope's  function  as  pastor  and  teacher  of  sO 
Christians;  it  must  contain  some  doctrine  on  faith 
or  morals;  and  is  defined  as  a  doctrine  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  entire  ecumenical  Church.  But  it » 
to  be  noted  that  marks  are  not  given  by  which  it 
can  be  certainly  discerned,  in  a  concrete  instance, 
whether  the  inerring  decision  is  present.  The  pos- 
tiilations  in  discussion  are  in  only  a  very  limited 
measure  restrictions  upon  papal  authority;  for 
whether  a  decision  belongs  to  the  deposit  of  faith, 
falls  to  the  province  of  faith  or  of  morals,  tB  o 
cathedray  and  what  range  of  operation  it  shall  en- 
joy all  depend  exclusively  upon  the  pope's  own 
construction.  Nevertheless,  the  pope  is  bound 
to  this  extent,  that,  by  the  proclaination  of  his  in- 
fallibility, all  papal  doctrinal  decisions  of  past  ce&- 
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nries  are  brought  under  the  head  of  infallible  pro- 
MOnoements,  and  hence  can  not  be  reversed.  This 
obrie  then  especially  comprises  those  decisions 
vkae  debated  resistance  is  menaced  with  the  ana- 
JKBtt,  acknowledgment  of  which  was  required  in 
foof  of  faith;  or  even,  as  in  the  case  of  the  buU 
fmm  Sanctam  (q.v.)  of  Boniface  VIII.,  directly 
Biupas  a  condition  of  salvation.  These  doctrinal 
eoBODS  among  themselves,  when  judged  from  the 
htfoim  of  the  dogma  of  infallibility,  are  presiuned 
» poaBesB  an  indispensable  inner  harmony.  It  is 
ipifieant,  in  this  connection,  that  the  labor  of 
DBeetiDg  such  papal  decisions  as  are  to  be  "  judged  " 
iiiSbie  has  been  essayed  in  a  private  way  only, 
at  on  the  part  of  the  pope  himself  (the  sole  com- 
iteQt  authority,  according  to  the  dogma)  no  simi- 
ir  attempt  has  been  made,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be. 
Ise  consequently  prevails  and  is  likely  to  prevail 
rach  obscurity  over  the  infallible  character  of  papal 
ledakms,  whether  pronounced  since  or  before  the 
Tftieaii  Council.  Indeed,  the  papacy  itself  is  con- 
aned  in  the  maintenance  of  tMs  very  status.  For, 
n  the  one  hand,  the  very  vagueness  of  construe- 
ikm  of  decisions,  where  such  vagueness  occurs, 
indB  to  cast  the  halo  of  inerrancy  over  all  papid 
kaama  on  subjects  of  faith  or  morals,  insuring  for 
dbem  the  respect  that  infallibility  warrants;  while, 
n  the  other  hand,  liberty  is  retained  for  subse- 
foeDtly  waiving  an  enacted  decision,  if  necessary, 
HBot  of  ex  caihedra  force.  There  thus  ensues  the 
pttufiar  situation,  that  some  of  the  papal  decisions 
oBfuth  and  morals  have  a  directly  binding  validity 
jv  Roman  Gatiiolic  Christians,  yet,  not  being  issued 
heureise  of  the  supreme  doctrinal  office,  they  can 
Mdaim  infallibility;  while  certain  other  papal 
taoDs  on  faith  and  morals  have  the  prestige  of 
■fidlibflity  because  they  were  devised  on  the  basis 
( the  doctrinal  office  purely.  Since,  furthermore, 
^  pope,  as  a  mere  individual,  is  not  exempt 
tvn  lapsing  into  error,  the  case  may  occur 
herein  he,  erring  as  a  private  individual  in  mat- 
^  of  faith  itself,  aims  to  exercise  the  supreme  doc- 
inal  oflBce  under  the  very  influence  of  his  error, 
ttt  notwithstanding  his  individual  fallibility,  he  can 
Qt  succumb  to  error  in  his  pontifical  teaching.  The 
Dctrine  of  the  pope's  infallibility  discloses  a  pros- 
Bct  of  quite  complicated  speculations,  all  of  which 
»n  be  avoided,  however,  through  the  belief  that 
eritable  popes  have  not  erred  and  can  not  err. 

An  important  consequence  of  the  erection  of  the 
ogma  of  papal  infallibility  is  a  fundamental  altera- 
>0Q  in  the  status  of  ecumenical  councils.    The  de- 

^  «.        mand  urged  at  Constance  (1414-18), 

Jope  and  *^*  ^®  general  council  be  viewed  as 
Oonnrfiiy^  the  exponent  of  the  Church,  did  not 
win,  the  conclusion  being  that  this  va- 
^  inhered  in  the  council  as  convening  in  union 
^th  the  pope.  The  Vatican  Council  affirmed  that 
cumenical  coimcils  were  employed  by  the  Fathers 
^  preparing  definitions,  but  were  not  the  sole 
iedium  to  this  intent.  This  verdict  finds  its  foun- 
ition  altogether  in  the  fact  that,  imder  the  conciliar 
Aiition  of  the  new  dogma,  the  quality  of  inf alli- 
ity  is  ascribed  to  the  pope  alone.  Accordingly, 
i  ecumenical  council  has  come  to  be  superfluous 
ybe  matter  of  defining  decrees  of  the  faith;  it  has 


lost  its  constitutive  significance,  and  has  become 
an  advisory  organ  of  the  Church,  one  that  in  future 
may  be  drawn  into  requisition,  but  need  not  be 
called  at  all.  So  it  no  longer  possesses  any  inde- 
pendent importance;  but  it  has  value  to  give  bril- 
liant and  striking  expression  to  the  ecumenical 
character  of  Roman  Catholicism,  to  attest  before 
all  nations  the  superior  might  of  the  papacy,  or  to  as- 
sume a  delegated  responsibility  for  grave  practical 
decisions  and  assist  in  bearing  the  brunt  thereof. 

8.  Adoption  of  the  Beaolutiona:  It  was  only  with 
reference  to  the  bishops  of  the  counciFs  minority 
that  there  could  be  any  question  as  to  whether  the 
recognition  of  the  new  dogma  would  meet  with  ob- 
struction. At  Rome  they  had  boldly  uttered  their 
scruples,  had  freely  criticized  the  order  of  business, 
and  had  not  suffered  themselves  to  be  intimidated 
by  the  incident  that  the  presidents  of  committees 
interrupted  their  addresses.  The  most  serious 
menace  to  the  free  action  of  the  council,  however, 
arose  from  abroad  through  Ultramontanist  agita- 
tions. Archbishop  Darboy  and  Archbishop  Schwarz- 
enberg  quite  sharply  complained  over  the  intem- 
perate animosity  of  ihe  Ultramontanist  press  against 
the  minority  bishops.  It  lay  far  from  the  minority's 
purpose  to  wield  a  radical  opposition.  Indeed,  their 
very  weakness  inhered  in  the  fact  that  they  them- 
selves blunted  the  sharpness  of  their  resistance  by 
halting  half-way.  Alike  from  the  platform  of  Holy 
Scripture,  by  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  with  logicid  demonstration,  they  charged  on 
their  opponents  with  no  feeble  spirit.  Every  crit- 
ical review  of  the  Vatican  dogma  must  avail  itself 
of  the  minority's  writings  and  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  are  a  mine  of  erudite  knowledge.  Yet 
their  deductions  are  wanting  in  f  uU  carrying-power, 
because  in  their  fundamental  conception  of  the 
essence  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Roman  primacy 
they  were  at  one  with  the  majority.  Hence  the 
contest  against  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  could  be 
waged  only  with  halved  force.  Then  the  battle 
was  all  the  more  difficult  because  Ultramontanism, 
and  that  enhanced  esteem  for  the  pope  which  rose 
to  the  height  of  a  papal  cult,  had  made  great  prog- 
ress. Furthermore,  when  Pius  IX.,  in  the  year 
1854,  defined  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  Mary,  this  already  presupposed  that  he 
had  the  inherent  right  to  establish  a  precept  of 
faith.  This  being  admitted,  there  arose  at  once  a 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  Vatican's  transactions 
thereafter.  For  assent  to  the  course  of  action  which 
the  pope  here  initially  pursued  was  admissible  only 
under  the  condition  that  he  had  acted  as  a  trust- 
worthy organ  of  the  inerrantly  pronouncing  Church 
in  the  sphere  of  faith  and  the  issues  thereof.  But 
if  this  attribute  were  tacitly  conceded  to  him  in  a 
specific  instance,  it  was  difficult  to  contest  its  im- 
manency with  him  as  a  general  principle.  And,  in 
fact,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  minority  bishops 
shrank  from  any  real  quarrel  with  the  doctrine  of 
infallibility;  they  were  willing  to  let  it  pass  for  a 
scholastic  opinion,  they  objected  merely  to  its  dog- 
matization.  So  the  opposition  here  at  stake  was 
greatly  restricted  in  its  practical  force  or  scope  of 
action.  Indeed,  the  Curia  correctly  discounted 
the  potential  resistance.    The  protesting  episcopate 
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firmly  withstood  all  attemptB  at  intimidation;  but 
bowed  before  the  threatening  alternative,  aubmia- 
aion  or  echism.  The  Rom&n  Catholic  Church  expe- 
rienced one  of  her  most  brilliant  triumphs,  and  lost 
not  a  single  bishop.  Thanks  to  the  ultimate  assent 
of  the  minority  bishops  to  the  Vatican  dogma,  the 
great  crisis  which  had  been  evoked  waa  overcome. 
The  accident,  nevertheless,  was  Dot  to  be  forestalled, 
that  the  demurrer  to  tho  Vatican's  "  new  Catholi- 
ciiim  "  led  to  the  formation  of  tho  Old  Catholic 
Church  (see  Ou>  Cathoucs). 

IV.  Concluding  Remarks;  The  Council  of  the 
Vatican  marks  the  bt^nning  of  a  new  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  power 
of  the  papacy  became  enhanced,  and  the  process 
of  centralizing  the  ecclcsinsticai  administration  at 
Rome  has  naade  still  further  progreas.  It  waa  a 
peculiarly  happy  dispensation  for  the  papacy,  that 
immediately  after  the  council's  decrees  were  passed, 
the  Italian  unification  movement  put  an  end  to  the 
Papal  States  (([.v.),  for  thus  it  came  about  that 
Pope  Piua  IX.  could  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
martyrs,  while  tor  his  successors  the  "  Roman  ques- 
tion "  proved  an  agitation  cause  of  the  first  rank, 
and  an  inexhausti  ble  source  of  pious  dononstrations, 
while  above  all  the  papacy  was  released  from  a  task 
notoriously  beyond  its  proper  capacity.  But  now 
tho  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  ruled  by  the  infalli- 
ble pope,  has  gained  in  point  of  aolidity,  unity,  and 
compactness;  the  process  of  thoroughly  Romani- 
zing the  inner  Ufe  of  the  Church  was  lightened;  and 
the  same  is  true  in  the  application  of  discipline. 
In  short,  the  Roman  Catholic  commonwealth  has 
been  fundamentally  strengthened.  To  all  this  be  it 
added,  that  hitherto  the  papacy  has  wisely  avoided 
stamping  its  decisions  in  particular  concrete  cases 
as  of  ex  cathedra  scope.  On  the  political  side  purely, 
the  council  at  first  produced  no  further  effect  than 
that  Austria,  on  July  30,  1870,  "  served  notice  "  on 
the  concordat  of  1855  (see  Concordats,  etc.,  VI,,  2, 
5  6) .  Later  came  tho  outbreak  of  the  Prussian  Ktii- 
lurkamp/,  or  ministerial  conflict  over  issues  lictween 
State  and  Church  (sec  Ultramo-ntanism),  Finally, 
Roman  Cathohc  France  has  in  1900  accomplished 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State  (sec  France,  I., 
SI  5-6). 

The  definition  of  the  dogma  of  the  universal  epis- 
copate, OS  a  corollary  to  the  infallibility  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  has  fairly  closed  the  history  of  the 
growth  and  institution  of  the  Vatican  dogma.  Since 
then,  these  doctrines  belong  to  the  sphere  of  revealed 
truths  of  the  faith,  and  will  never  be  revoked  by  the 
Roman  CathoUc  Church;  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
gain  increasing  appreciation.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
be  said  of  this  dogma  that  its  oflicial  reception  alone 
docs  not  afford  it  the  full  warrant  of  becoming  re- 
spected and  effectual  for  all  times  to  the  extent 
deared  by  the  voting  council.  The  history  of  dog- 
ma furnishes  not  a  few  examples  of  permutation 
and  fluctuation,  even  downright  depreciation,  in 
the  value  of  partiriUar  dogmas,  though  the  fact  of 
a  virtual  neglect  of  their  inner  substance  does  not 
suit  in  their  formal  repeal  or  alteration. 
Cahi.  MmsT. 
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VAUDOIS.    See  Waldenses. 

VADGHAH,  ven,  BERKARI):  English  Jesuit; 
b.  at  Courtfield,  Herefordshire,  Aug.  20,  1S47.  He 
was  educated  at  Stonyhurst,  and  in  t86S  entered 
the  novitiate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  being  ordaioed 
to  the  priesthood  in  1876.  After  twenty  years  ai 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Name,  Manchester, 
he  went,  in  1900,  to  London,  where  he  has  since 
been  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Church  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  He  is  widely  known  notoolj 
for  his  vigorous  work  in  the  Eloet  End  slttmB  of 
London,  but  also  as  a  preacher  who  uofllnchingly 
assails  vice  even  among  the  most  powerful  classea  of 
society.  He  was  cathedral  preacher  at  the  Euohft' 
ristic  ConpiTess  in  Montreal  in  1910,  and  among  hif 
many  published  sermons  and  addresses  may  be  men- 
tioned Ten  Lectures  in  Free  Trade  BaU:  Reply  to  lA« 
Bishop  of  Manchester  on  "Roman  ClaiTm  "  (Maa- 
chpster.  1396};  Siiu ^^ Scvieli/ (Umdon,  1906);  So- 
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ad!g,Sin,  and  the  Saviour  11907);  Socialism:  is  it 
lAattfor  Tyranny  f  (1909);  and  Life  Lessons  from 
Bkutd  Joan  of  Arc  (I9I0). 

?AU6HAN,  CHARLES  JOHN:  Church  of  Eng- 
kDd;  b.  at  Ldoester  Aug.  6,  1816;  d.  at  lian- 
diff  (28  m.  w.  of  Bristol)  Oct.  15,  1897.  He  was 
edneated  at  Rugby  under  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  (q.v.), 
«ba«  he  was  a  classmate  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stan- 
ly (q.v.),  and  at  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1838;  fdkiw,  1839;  M.A.,  1841;  D.D.,  1845);  was 
Mdained  in  1841,  and  became  almost  at  once  vicar 
cf  8L  Martin's,  Leicester;  became  head  master  at 
Hiunnr,  1844,  into  which  school  he  infused  new  life 
nd  Tigtx',  holding  this  position  till  1859;  after  de- 
dmmg  the  bishopric  of  Rochester  in  1860,  he  became 
nev  of  Doncaster.  There  he  assiuned,  in  addition 
to  Ids  ptstoral  labors,  the  task  of  fitting  university 
pKfaiates  Ux  the  ministry,  and  this  was  the  work 
vJndi  18  regarded  as  most  distinctive  of  the  man. 
Over  450  students  thus  passed  through  his  hands, 
Rearing  the  impress  of  his  deeply  religious  spirit. 
He  became  master  of  the  Temple  in  1869,  and  in 
1B?9  abo  dean  of  Uandaff,  dividing  his  time  between 
the  two  offices.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  foundation  of 
IMyexBty  CoU^e  at  Cardiff  (1883-84),  bdng  made 
pnadoit  in  1894,  when  he  resigned  his  mastership 
k  the  Temple. 

Yaughan  was  a  voluminous  writer,  editor,  and 
wamentator  of  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
ftOMDizer.  He  issued  by  way  of  texts  and  commen- 
tnee  Romans  (Greek  text  and  notes,  London,  1859, 
S&el,  1880);  Philippians  (1862;  4th  ed.,  1882); 
Iflfdation  (2  vols.,  1863;  5th  ed.,  1  vol.,  1882); 
Affippians  (1885);  and  Hebrews  (1890);  wrote 
^mxiaU  of  Haxrow  Sundays  {X^9\  5th  ed.,  1880) ; 
^^for  Lectttres  on  Confirmation  (1859;  9th  ed., 
UTtt);  Epiphany,  Lent,  and  Easter  (sermons;  1860) ; 
hunt  of  Life  and  Godliness  (sermons;  1862); 
^Hsfrom  the  Gospels  (1863);  The  Church  of  the 
fim  Days  (3  vols.,  1864-65) ;  and  The  Young  Life 
htipping  itself  for  God*s  Service  (1872);  besides  a 
^  considerable  number  of  volumes  of  sermons 
^  named  above,  and  works  of  more  general  inter- 
«t,  such  as  The  School  of  Life  (1885). 

VAUGHAN,  HERBERT:  Cardinal  archbishop 
'Westminster;  b.  at  Gloucester  Apr.  15,  1832;  d. 
^  St  Joseph's  College,  Mill  Hill  (8  m.  n.w.  of  Lon- 
don), Middlesex,  June  19,  1903.  He  was  of  the 
^aoghans  of  Courtfield  (an  estate  in  Herefordshire, 
m.  8.  of  Ross),  a  verj'  old  family,  always  stanchly 
Uanan  Catholic.  His  mother,  a  convert  from 
^aogelicalism  before  marriage,  was  excessively  de- 
t)ut  and  daily  asked  in  prayer  that  all  her  children 
ligbt  be  priests  and  nuns — and,  in  fact,  her  five 
aqghters  all  entered  convents,  while  of  her  eight 
Q08  mx  became  priests  (three  bishops).  Herbert 
tie  oddest  child)  studied  at  the  Jesmt  College, 
tonyhurst,  Lancashire  (1841-47);  with  the  Bene- 
ietines  at  Downside,  near  Bath  (twelve  months); 
'  a  Jesuit  college  at  Brugelette,  Belgium  (three 
an),  and  at  the  Accademia  dei  Nobili  Ecclesiastici, 
ne  (from  1851).  His  health  was  poor,  and  he 
IS  ordained  priest  (at  Lucca,  Oct.  28, 1854)  eight- 
I  months  in  advance  of  the  regular  time  because 


it  was  believed  he  could  not  live  to  reach  the  canon- 
ical age.  After  some  months  of  travel,  he  returned 
to  England  (autumn,  1855)  as  vice-president  of  St. 
Edmund's  College,  Ware  (near  Hertford),  at  that 
time  the  chief  Roman  Catholic  school  and  theolog- 
ical seminary  of  the  south  of  England.  Avowedly 
a  disciple  of  Dr.  Manning  (later  cardinal),  and  one 
of  six  who  joined  him  in  introducing  the  Oblates  of 
St.  Charles  in  England,  he  became  involved  in  con- 
troversies of  the  time,  which  made  his  position  at 
St.  Edmund's  delicate  and  ultimately  forced  his 
retirement  (autumn,  1861).  Another  period  of  ill- 
health  followed,  during  which  he  was  animated  by 
fervent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  foreign  missions.  The 
very  characteristic  outcome  was  a  tour  of  the  Amer- 
icas (California  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
Peru,  Chili,  and  Brazil  via  Cape  Horn),  Dec,  1863- 
July,  1864,  to  beg  (literally)  for  funds  to  establish 
a  missionary  college  in  England.  He  came  home 
with  £11,000  cash,  and  founded  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege at  Mill  Hill,  opened  Mar.  1,  1866,  with  one 
student  and  one  professor  (Vaughan).  He  acted  as 
rector  of  St.  Joseph's  until  1872,  when  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Salford  (Manchester).  His  interest  in  St. 
Joseph's,  however,  never  abated;  he  continued  its 
practical  head  long  after  he  became  bishop,  served 
as  superior-general  of  its  missionaries,  and  chose  to 
go  there  to  die.  The  first  graduates  (four  in  num- 
ber) were  sent  to  the  negroes  of  the  United  States, 
Vaughan  accompanying  them  to  Baltimore  (Nov., 
1871),  and  then  making  a  tour  of  the  southern  states 
to  study  conditions  there.  He  established  feeding- 
colleges  in  Lancashire,  Holland,  and  the  Tyrol,  and 
lived  to  see  his  missionaries — who  go  forth  as 
priests,  vowed  never  to  leave  their  field  of  labor, 
even  for  a  temporary  visit  home — ^at  work  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  also  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Uganda,  Madras,  New  Zealand,  Borneo,  La- 
buan,  the  Kongo  basin,  Kashmir,  and  Kafiris^n. 
In  1892  he  succeeded  Manning  as  archbishop  of 
Westminster  (enthroned  May  8;  invested  Aug.  16), 
and  was  made  cardinal  at  Rome  Jan.  19,  1893. 

Cardinal  Vaughan  is  classed  as  an  Ultramontane. 
He  was  accounted  hard,  narrow,  and  intolerant. 
Undoubtedly  he  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions 
and  pushed  theories  to  their  logical  conclusions  with 
a  rare  consistency.  He  was  impetuous  to  a  fault. 
His  virtues — devotion  to  duty,  sparing  neither  self 
nor  others,  energy,  resolution,  and  administrative 
ability — were  such  as  to  emphasize  his  limitations. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  his  place  in  life  was  that  for 
which  he  was  best  fitted  either  by  natural  gifts  or 
training.  The  characterization  of  him  as  an  '*  eccle- 
siastical Cecil  Rhodes  "  is  not  inapt.  He  would  have 
been  preeminent  as  an  empire-builder  or  leader  in 
the  commercial  world.  He  lacked  the  broad  s>Tnpa- 
thies,  the  adaptability,  the  scholarship,  and  all  the 
finer  intellectual  powers  and  graces  so  desirable  in 
a  prelate.  Yet  he  organized  his  Manchester  diocese 
to  an  exemplary  efiiciency,  and  in  fourteen  years 
reduced  its  debt  by  £65,000.  He  built  the  cathe- 
dral of  Westminster  in  the  short  space  of  a  decade. 
His  determination  was  proven  early  in  his  Manches- 
ter incumbency  by  a  successful  contest  with  the 
Jesuits,  who  attempted  to  work  in  his  diocese  in- 
dependent of  his  jurisdiction.    A  little  later,  when 
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Cardinal  Manning  and  the  bishops  undertook  to 
have  the  relations  between  the  regular  and  secular 
clergy  in  England  definitely  defined,  it  was  Vaughan 
who  presented  the  cause  of  the  latter  at  Rome,  and, 
again,  his  force  and  tenacity  prevailed  after  a  con- 
test which  lasted  for  months.  He  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  educational  work,  founded  many  pa- 
rochial schools  (and  strove  with  no  small  measure 
of  success  to  get  public  money  for  their  support), 
and  establish^  St.  Bede's  Ck)llege  at  Manchester 
(an  excellent  Roman  Catholic  commercial  school) 
— ^motived  throughout  by  the  desire  to  prevent 
children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  from  falling 
under  Protestant  influence.  Similarly,  in  rescue 
and  reformatory  work — ^which  he  pursued  with 
most  commendable  zeal  and  efficiency — ^it  was  ever 
the  fear  lest  some  of  his  communion  might  be 
swerved  from  their  faith  through  service  rendered 
by  Protestants  which  spurred  him  to  his  greatest 
exertions.  During  the  years  1894-97  he  was  forced 
to  take  note  of  a  movement  looking  to  the  reunion 
of  the  Anglican  Church  with  Rome,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  the  condemnation  of  Anglican  orders  by 
the  bull  ApoatoliccB  cures,  which  was  the  result  and 
end  of  the  movement,  was  chiefly  due  to  his  efforts. 
He  certainly  approved  of  the  condemnation,  and 
did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  patient  investiga- 
tion of  the  question  at  Rome — as  he  also  exerted 
himself  to  inform  his  brethren  that  the  English 
High-churchmen  were  but  a  faction  of  the  English 
Church.  On  the  larger  question  involved  he  could 
have  but  one  opinion — ^to  settle  anything  by  com- 
promise was  foreign  to  his  nature.  He  was  very 
successful  as  a  writer  of  popular  manuals  of  devo- 
tion and  instruction,  and  wrote  much  for  the  Tablet 
(the  leading  Roman  Catholic  newspaper  of  Eng- 
land, of  which  he  was  proprietor  from  1868),  and 
the  Dublin  Review  (which  he  controlled  from  1878), 
but  only  on  topics  closely  connected  with  the  sphere 
of  his  duties.  He  prepared  an  elaborate  essay  on  the 
education  and  training  of  the  clergy  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Life  of  the  Blessed  John  Baptist  de 
Rossi  by  E.  Mougeot  (London,  1883),  and  an  un- 
finished treatise  on  the  same  subject  appeared  after 
his  death  under  the  title  The  Young  Priest  (London 
and  St.  Louis,  1904),  while  he  also  wrote  The  Year  of 
Preparation  for  the  Vatican  Council  (2  parts,  London, 
1869-70);  Peter-Tide;  or,  St.  Peter's  Month  (1880); 
On  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  (1884);  The  Re- 
union of  Christendom  (1896) ;  and  Vindication  of  the 
BvU  *'Apostolicce  Curce  "  (1898). 

Bibuographt:   J.  G.  Snead-Cox,  The  Life  of  Herbert  Car- 
dinal Vaughan,  2  vols.,  London,  1910. 

VAUGHAN,  ROBERT:  Congregationalist;  b.  in 
England  near  the  border  of  Wales  Oct.  14,  1795; 
d.  at  Torquay  (29  m.  e.  of  Plymouth)  June  15,  1868. 
He  early  displayed  a  marked  taste  for  history,  but 
prepared  for  the  ministry  under  the  guidance  of 
William  Thorpe,  pastor  at  Castle  Green,  Bristol; 
he  was  ordained  to  the  charge  of  the  congregation 
in  Angel  Street,  Worcester,  1819;  thence  went  to  the 
charge  of  the  church  at  Homton  Street,  Kensington. 
He  commenced  a  literary  activity  during  this  period, 
issuing  his  Ldfe  and  Opinions  of  John  de  Wycliffe,  Il- 
lustrated principally  from  his  Manuscripts  (2  vols., 
London,  1828),  and  Memorials  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty 


(2  vols.,  1831).  In  1834  he  took  the  chair  of  histoiy 
in  London  University,  and  the  same  year  ddiTend 
the  Congregational  lecture  on  Causes  of  the  Cmvf- 
lion  of  Christianity  (1835).  His  next  worics  woo 
The  Protectorate  of  Oliver  CrornxDeU  and  the  StaU  f( 
Europe  during  the  Early  Part  of  the  Reign  cf  lam  . 
XIV.  (2  vols.,  1838),  and  The  History  of  Enf/U  ; 
under  the  House  of  Stuart  (1840).  He  next  aoomed 
the  labors  of  president  and  professor  of  theologjli 
the  Lancashire  Lidependent  College,  in  1843,  ento> 
ing  upon  his  duties  with  the  inaugural  lecture  (S 
Protestant  Nonconformity  in  its  Relation  to  Ltaniti% 
and  Piety  (1843).  He  was  the  founder  in  1845  tf 
The  British  Qucarterly,  and  for  twenty  years  itii  efr 
tor,  publishing  some  of  his  essays  contributed  to  it 
in  the  work  Essays  on  History,  Philosophy,  and  Tkh 
ology  (2  vols.,  1849).  For  the  Wydif  Society  b 
edited  Tracts  and  Treatises  of  John  de  Wydijfe  ... 
with  .  .  .  Memoir  (1845),  and  issued  also  Johiii 
Wycliffe,  D,D,:  a  Monograph  (1853).  He  reapiad 
his  presidency  of  Lancashire  College  in  1857,  add! 
as  minister  to  a  congregation  at  Uxbridg^  ISM^ 
sex,  and  then  retired  to  devote  himself  to  litcmy 
work.  He  accepted  in  1867  a  caU  to  a  chnidi  al 
Torquay,  but  his  death  speedily  brought  an  eod  it 
his  activities. 

The  works  named  above  by  no  means  eduuntUi 
literary  productions,  and  mention  may  be  mill  - 
here  of  his  Thoughts  on  the  Past  and  Present  SkU^  \ 
Religious  Parties  in  England  (1838);  Congrego^m' 
alism;  or  the  Polity  of  Independent  Churches,  vmmI 
in  Relation  to  the  State  and  Tendencies  cf  Mokm  ' 
iSoae(y(1842);  The  Modem  PulpU  Viewed  in  iURh 
lotion  to  the  Stale  of  Society  (1842);  The  CrcdMm 
of  Scepticism  (1856);    and  English  Noneonfsrmit 
(1862). 

Bibuooraphy:  Robert  Vaughan,  a  Memtnial,  Londoo,  IM 
J.  Waddington,  CongregaUonal  HUiorw,  !▼.  818  aqq.,  ^  I 
aqq.,  ib.  1878-80;  J.  Stoughton,  R^igitm  in  EMkwiith 
ing  the  Firet  Half  of  the  Present  Century,  iL  278,  ib.  VM;  ■ 
W.  Urwiek,  Noneanformity  in  Worcester,  pp.  120  «iq.>tMb 
ib.  1897. 

VEDANTA:     A   school    of    Indian   philosopiv. 
See  India,  I.,  1,  §  2. 

VEDANTA  SOCIETT.    See  Miscellansoub  Rf* 
LiGious  Bodies,  23. 

VEDAS.    See  Brahmanism  L,  §§  2-4. 

VEDDER,  HENRY  CLAY:     Baptist;   b.  at  Di 
Ruyter,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  26,  1853.    He  was  educated  H  , 
the  University  of  Rochester  (A.B.,  1873)  and  ft 
the  Rochester  Theological   Seminary  (graduated, 
1876) ;   was  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Tk 
Examiner  (1876-92);    also  editor  of  the  Boftii 
Quarterly  Review  (1885-92) ;   editor  in  chid  of  Tk 
Examiner  (1892-94);  and  since  1894  has  been  pio- 
feasor  of  church  history  in  Crozer  Theological  Sea- 
inary,  Chester,  Pa.     He  has  written  Baptutsc/i 
Liberty  of  Conscience  (Cincinnati,  1885);  A  Sk/H  i 
History  of  the  Baptists  (Philadelphia,  1891);  Tk 
Dawn  of  Christianity  (Philadelphia,  1894);  Tflto* 
with  Baptist  Young  People  (1895);  American  Wiy 
ters  of  To-day  (New  York,  1894;   new  ed.,  1910);  A 
History  of  the  Baptists  of  the  Middle  States  (PbSIlt 
delphia,   1898);    The  Baptists  (New  York,  1908); 
BaUhasar  Hiibmaier,  the  Leader  of  the  AnabapHil^ 
(1905);   Short  History  of  the  Baptists  (Philaddjphii. 
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luitiian  Epoch  Makers:  Story  of  the  great 
ry£h»(1908);  and  Church  History  Hand- 
vob.,  1909-10). 

OIMETER,  f^'zen-mai'^er,  6E0RG:  Ger- 
beran;  b.  at  Ulm  Nov.  20,  1760;  d.  there 
832.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city, 
early  manifested  his  interest  in  the  history 
eformation  period,  and  at  the  University 
f  (178&-89),  where  he  became  an  instructor 
In  October  of  1791  he  returned  to  Uhn  as 
late  for  a  gymnasial  position,  which  he 
le  next  year,  and  in  Feb.,  1793,  was  made 
of  rhetoric,  which  position  he  held,  occa- 
Mwsting  as  a  preacher,  until  his  retirement 
ive  life  in  1826,  after  which  he  still  served 
IS  municipal  librarian.  In  the  theological 
rsieB  of  his  time  Veesenmeyer  took  no  part, 
i  was  essentially  that  of  the  historian  and 
itient  investigator  of  the  less-known  facts 
actoB  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
ritings  of  Veesenmeyer,  though  extremely 
B,  are  mostly  of  brief  compass.  Many  of 
!  eonooned  with  the  local  history  of  Ulm, 
rs  deal  with  classical  problems.  Omitting 
r,  bis  writings  of  chief  theological  interest 
lows: 

numuaariptaruM  tiMdito  (a  portion  of 


m's  annals  on  the  Peasants'  War;  Altdorf ,  1788) ; 
mUmbuB  doetrinm  de  aanda  cana  in  eecUaia  Ul- 
0);  D*  recto  el  vario  histonm  reformoHonia  aaero- 
1790);  BeiMlge  Mur  Oeschiehte  der  Litteratur  imd 
s  (Ulm,  1792);  Venueh  einer  Oeachiehte  der 
ier  ulmiadun  Kirehe  (1792);  Naehrieht  von  Bane 
i,  erwtem  eoanoeliechen  PJdrrer  in  Leipheim  (1794) ; 
von  Conrad  jSohm,  doe  ereten  ordentlich  berufenen 

Befortnatore,  Ldfon,  Verdienelen  und  Schriften 
eUedtmeen  von  Meta$ichthone  VerkOUnieaen,  in 
mi  den  Uhnem  eland  (1797);  Von  dem  ehemalioen 
\derJwUn  in  Ulm  (1797);  De  Ulmeneibue  Eraemi 
fT-W)i  NaekneUvonUlTiehKrafteLebenil802); 
Mr  OeaehidUe  dee  ulmieehen  Kateckiemue  (3  parts, 
Vereueh  einer  Oeechiehte  dee  ehemaligen  Domini- 
rt  in  Ulm  (1803);  Naehrieht  von  Lorenz  Waller 
06);  De  Johanne  Boemo  Aubano  (1806);  Verauich 
en  dee  ehemaligen  Framiakanerkloetere  in  Ulm 
t  eehola  Latina  Ulmana  ante  el  eub  ReformoHonia 
impua  (1817);  Ldtlerariache  Naehrieht  von  LtUhere 
He  Empfehluno  dee  Sehtdweaena  belreffend  (Stutt- 
);  LiUmrgeaehichte  der  Brief aammlungen  und 
riften  von  Dr.  Martin  Luther  (Berlin,  1821 ) ;  Samm- 
iufadtaen  xur  EriHuteruno  der  KirchenliUeratur-t 
i  SOtengeaehichte  beaondera  dea  aeehzehnten  Jahr- 
Ulm,    1827);     LUterariachrbibliooraphiache   Naeh- 

eimaen  evangdiaehen  katechetiaehen  Sehriften  und 
n  vor  tend  naeh  Luthera  Kateehiamen  (1830);  and 
Itrdge  aur  Oeaehichte  dea  Reiehataga  zu  Augtburg 
Ier  Augaburgiaehen  Konfeaaion  (Nurembers,  1830). 

(T.  KOLDE.) 

B,  fd'gd  (TEN  LOB),  JOHANNES:  Brother 
mmon  life;  b.  at  Miinster  in  the  first  half 
fteenth  century;  d.  there  Sept.  24,  1504. 
red  his  early  education  in  his  native  city — 
Prom  the  Brethren  of  the  Ck>mmon  Life  is 
L,  but  he  entered  their  house  in  MQnster 
Later  he  studied  at  the  university  of  Oo- 
lacharius  Welinck,  rector  of  the  MQnster 
ouse,  sent  him  to  Rostock  to  organize  the 
in  that  city,  where  they  had  a  settlement 
2,  Veghe  is  mentioned  as  rector  pro  tenv- 
;astock  under  date  of  Jan.  13,  1470,  but 
in  Monster  in  Sept.,  1471,  and  in  1475  he 
xth  rector  of  the  MQnster  house.    Under 


his  rule  the  MQnster  community  prospered,  and 
the  union  with  the  affiliated  houses  in  other  cities 
was  regulated  and  strengthened.  In  1481,  finding 
the  duties  of  his  position  with  the  many  journeys 
made  necessary  by  visitations  and  colloquies  too 
arduous  for  his  strength,  Veghe  resigned  and  was 
made  confessor  and  rector  of  the  sister-house  at 
Niesink  near  MQnster.  MQnster  in  Veghe's  time 
was  a  center  of  humanism  not  only  for  Westphalia, 
but  for  all  (jermany.  Under  the  scholarly  bishops, 
Henry  of  Schwarzburg  (1454-94)  and  Conrad  of 
Rietberg  (1497-1502),  and  under  the  efforts  of  Prov- 
ost Rudolf  of  Langen  (b.  1438;  d.  1518)  in  behalf 
of  education  it  became  the  home  of  a  number  of 
noteworthy  men  all  permeated  with  the  spirit  and 
lemming  of  the  Renaissance.  Veghe  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  this  circle  and  the  references 
to  hun  in  their  writings  show  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held.  His  uprightness  and  comprehensive 
learning  are  especially  praised  (cf.  Franz  Jostes, 
Johannes  Veghe,  pp.  xxvi.-xxvii.,  Halle,  1883). 
The  numerous  citations  in  his  sermons  testify  to 
the  extent  and  breadth  of  his  study,  covering  the 
classics,  CSiurch  Fathers,  and  mystics. 

Veghe's  writings,  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
painstaking  study  in  recent  years,  include  two  re- 
ligious poems  (published  by  B.  Holscher  in  his  Nie- 
derdetUsche  geistliche  Lieder,  pp.  132-133,  Berlin, 
1854,  and  by  Jostes,  ut  sup.,  p.  392)  and  a  collec- 
tion of  twenty-four  sermons  (published  by  Jostes, 
ut  sup.)  made  by  the  sisters  in  Niesink,  before  whom 
they  were  delivered  apparently  in  the  year  1492. 
These  last  are  rather  long,  and  do  not  follow  the 
scholastic  model  of  a  theme  developed  artistically; 
instead  they  are  free  addresses  springing  spontane- 
ously from  religious  experience,  with  earnest  ex- 
hortation intermixed.  This  was  indeed  the  chosen 
manner  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  whence 
they  preferred  to  call  their  discourses  "  collations  " 
rather  than  "  sermons."  Veghe  takes  his  subject 
usually  from  the  Gospel  for  the  day  and  proceeds 
in  a  style  which  is  popular  without  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  good  taste.  He  makes  skilful  use  of 
Bible  stories,  introduces  incidents  from  saints'  lives 
less  often,  and  deals  sparingly  in  other  stories  and 
anecdote.  He  draws  illustrations  from  familiar 
things  of  nature  and  experience,  his  comparisons 
are  apt  and  striking,  and  at  times  he  displays  a 
genial  humor.  The  Church  he  regards  from  the 
point  of  view  introduced  among  the  Brethren  by 
Gerhard  Groote  and  familiar  from  the  Imitatio 
Chrisii  of  Thomas  k  Kempis.  Veghe's  sermons  are 
truly  Scriptural;  yet  the  Roman  doctrine  of  the 
Church  is  very  evident  in  their  contents.  He  speaks 
of  the  merit  of  one's  own  works  in  the  current  fash- 
ion; concerning  indulgences  he  says  that  no  indul- 
gence can  be  won  for  departed  soiils;  but  faith 
which  is  counted  for  righteousness  is  nowhere  em- 
phasized. If  indulgences  are  futile,  still  mercy, 
which  is  the  greatest  and  most  meritorious  of  works, 
with  prayer,  penitence,  alms,  and  the  mass  can  help 
the  miserable  souls  in  purgatory.  Without  the  grace 
of  God  man  can  not  be  saved;  but  the  grace  of  God 
is  insufficient  without  man's  individual  accomplish- 
ment. For  other  writings  by  Veghe  (the  '*  Vineyard 
of  the  Soul,"  ••  Consolation  of  Mary,"  "  Spiritual 
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Hunt,"  and  "  Flower-Rarden  ")  consult  Jostee  in 
the  Historitche  JahrbHeher  for  1885,  Krauae  in  the 
Rosloeker  ZeUung  for  18S5,  L.  Schulte  in  ZKO  for 
1890,  and  A,  Bohmer,  in  Ant  dem  geiattgen  Leben 

vnd  Schaffen  in   Weatfalen,  pp.   HI  sqq,  (MUnater, 

190G).  (L.  SCHTTLZE.) 


VEHICLES,  HEBREW:  War-chariote  (see  Was) 
were  known  by  the  Hebrews  long  before  they  used 
them,  these  vehicles  being  employed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians (Ex.  xiv.  S  sqq.)  and  the  Canaonites  (Josh. 
xi.4i  Judgcsi.  19);  tJiey  were  constructed  in  whole 
or  part  of  iron  (Josh.  xi.  9).  After  the  time  of  Saul, 
trade  in  horses  and  vehicles  sprang  up  between 
Israel  and  the  Hittites  and  Syrians,  though  the  most 
of  the  trade  seems  to  have  been  with  Egypt  (J  Kings 
X.  26;  II  Chron.  i.  16),  a  hor»;  casting  150  shekels 
and  a  chariot  600.  The  import  of  these  things  was 
opposed  by  the  prophets  (Isa.  xxx.  2,  16;  Eiek. 
xvii.  15)  as  evidence  of  greater  trust  in  man  than 
in  God  (Hob.  i.  7),  eo  that  in  Meflsianic  times  they 
were  not  to  be  used  (Zech.  ix.  10).  In  post-exilic 
times  the  war-chariot  was  used  by  Syria  (Dan.  xj. 
40),  During  peace  the  use  of  war-chariots  was  a 
prerogative  of  the  great  (Gen.  xU.  43;  II  Sam.  xv. 
1;  I  Kings  i.  5).  Probably  the  horses  of  the  sun 
(II  Kings  jtxiii.  11)  belonged  to  chariots. 

Vehicles  for  riding  and  transport  of  goods  differed 
greatly  from  chariots  of  war.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  in  very  early  times  routes  for  commerce  trav- 
ersed Palestine,  the  region  was  not  suited  for  ve- 
hicles, though  clumsy  carta  or  wagons  with  two  or 
four  wheels  were  probably  in  use  from  an  early 
time,  with  wheels  either  solid  or  with  six  or  eight 
spokes,  and  drawn  by  oxen  (Num.  vii.  3;  I  Sam. 
vi.  7,  10)  by  a  yoke  attached  to  the  pole.  Prob- 
ably the  wagons  of  Num.  vii.  3  were  vehicles 
with  removable  body  (cf.  the  description  of  the 
bases  of  brass  in  the  Temple,  I  Kings  vii.  27-37). 
The  threshing-wagon  of  Amos  ii.  13,  cf.  Isa.  xxviii. 
27,  may  have  been  an  instrument  with  rollers  im- 
derneath  (cf.  the  illustration  in  Bcneinger,  Arehd- 
ologie,  p.  142).  The  carriage  for  personal  use  had 
either  two  or  four  wheels,  and  sometimes  contained 
seats.  (R.  Zp.tiNPFnND.) 

BiBUOaHAPBT:  A.  Jercmiu.  Doj  Allt  TalamtTd  im  Lichtt 
da  alien  Oriaila,  p.  200.  Leipaic,  1006.  Eng.  tniul.,  r^ 
OU  TntamrnJ  in  Uu  Liihl  oj  tlu  Antint  Bait,  Z  vnla., 
London  and  New  York.  1911;  P.  Sencatake.  in  GliAui.  1i.. 
DO.  6;  DB.  i.  357,  372;    i'fl,  i.  724-731;  JE,  iii.  e6«-M7. 

VEKABLES,  GEORGE:  Church  of  England;  b. 
at  Hampton  Gay  (6  m.  n.  of  Oxford)  Apr.  23,  1821 ; 
d.  at  Burgh  Castle  (17  m.  e.  of  Norwich)  Dec.  30, 
1906.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1850  and  ordained 
priest  1852.  lie  was  curate  of  Nether  Warton  and 
Deddington,  O.-cfordshirc  (1850-53),  and  Broad- 
water, Sussex  (185:!-54);  and  vicar  of  St.  Paul's, 
Chatham,  Kent  (1854-58),  Friezland,  Yorkshire 
(1858-611);  Pt.  Matthew's,  Leicester  (1869-74), 
and  Great  Yarmouth  (1874^-86).  After  1888  he  was 
rector  of  Burgh  Caftle,  Suffolk.  He  was  also  chap- 
lain of  Shoreham  Union  in  1853-54,  rural  dean  of 
Flegg  in  1878-86,  select  preacher  at  Cambridge  in 
1883,  and  honorary  canon  of  Nom-ieh  after  1881. 


Among  hia  numerous  writings  special 
be  made  of  bis  How  did  Ihey  get  UtenT  or,  TkJir» 
Conforming  Minittert  of  163B  (London,  1863);  Ov 
Church  and  our  Country;  or,  F-om  A  J).  OS  h  /.ft 
1502(1862);  Ccmtuet/or  CtMnmumtainte  (186^;  Ik 
Chwrchman,'*  Manual  (IS7I);  Vnity  and  Vrifm^ 
ifl/(1892);  Connda^itionatmlheEvMttoat^ 
eians  (1893);  Thovghta  at  lite  BvaiUJe  omen^ 
the  Church  cf  the  Anglican  Communion  (18B8)l  I^ 
(1902);  The  True  and  VitOU  UnUg  tf  lh»  Omk 
(1903);  AfyChuK!A(1905);  and  Who  and  Vhi: 
IT  (1906). 

VEHAHTIUS  FORTDHATUS:  See  FoBrmrmL  1 
VEHATORmS,  vl"na-t0'rt-(n  (GBCUOr, 
JAEGER),  THDKAS:  Genniui  ProteBtaat  ml 
humanist;  b.  at  Nuremberg  about  1488;  d.  Umr 
Feb.  4,  1551.  He  seems  to  have  reoeind  bii  k- 
manistic  training  in  Italy,  probably  at  Psdna;  h  _ 
1522  he  was  called  as  preacher  to  the  Neuet  BpiU. 
at  Nuremberg,  and  from  1533  until  his  death  i» 
preacher  at  St.  James's  in  the  same  city,  exotfit  (!■• 
ing  the  summer  of  1544,  when  he  inbodneed  tk» 
Reformation  at  Rothenburg-on-th»-Tauber.  Toa- 
torius  was,  primarily,  a  humanist,  the  lait  urai 
the  clergy  of  Nuremberg.  Even  his  Cattddmm 
minor,  hoe  at  de  inslituenda  jvoentuU  in  fid*  CUt- 
tiana  (Nuremberg,  1535)  b  essentoally  haiiiMliA 
in  spirit,  and  he  edited  the  Plutm  of  ArittofdisHi 
(Nuremberg,  1531)  and  the  first  ediUon  of  Oh  ««b 
of  Archimedes  (Basel,  1644). 

The  first  independent  theological  tvodootica  of 
VenatoriuB  was  his  Axiomaia  quadam  nnm  CU- 
lianarum  (Nuremberg,  1526),  a  compcnd  of  Enik> 
gehcaJ  doctrines  in  which  special  strtm  is  lud  te 
the  permanent  aignificatiui  of  bi4>taam,  whife  tts  | 
Reformed  theory  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  ttmieti- 
cally  rejected.  In  1527  he  wrote  hia  An  baptitm 
et  fide  panndorum  against  tile  AnabaptiBta,  and  a 
1627  a  purely  devotional  work.  Bin  hurt  Untaridl 
den  eterbenden  Meniehen  gam  tr/Mlieh.  Tenatariai 
Is  best  known,  however,  for  his  De  virtute  Cibtrfmi 
lUm  tree  (Nuremberg,  1529),  through  which  he  be- 
came the  real  founder  of  Protestant  ethieiL  With 
a  careful  avoidance  of  savage  polemics,  Vcnatviia 
discussed  the  theory  of  the  sacraments  in  his  KiptK 
vnterrichlU7\g  ran  beyden  gaeramentea,  dem  TaitSttt 
NachtnuU  Ckristi  (Nuremberg,  1530);  and  in  Sqit., 
1530,  he  published  his  Brmanung  turn  CreuU  m  iir 
uyl  der  ver/olgung,  apparently  with  alluson  to  ibt 
prospective  decision  of  the  Diet  ot  Atigsbnrg.  A 
series  of  exegetical  lectures  seems  to  have  been  the 
basis  of  In  divi  Pauli  apottoU  ■priorem  ad  r«iwol>H— 
epi»tolam  distribulioTtea  viginU  (Basel,  1533),  miaA 
is  dogmatic  rather  than  exegetical  in  iu>tin«.  Hit 
one  polemic  work  is  the  De  tola  fide  juttificoKU  m* 
17)  ocuiu  Dei,  ad  JoAonnem  Hanerum  epiatola  apeb- 
getica  (Nuremberg,  1534),  in  which  he  defended  tbt 
Lutheran  point  of  view.  (T.  Kouu.) 

BiBUoaupBT:  J.  0.  E.  Sohwarti,  in  TSK,  ISBO,  pp.  Tl 
sqq.;  T.  Kolde,  in  Beitrilet  nr  kwnic*A  Kiidmif 
KhidUe.  axi.  97  aqq.,  167  aqq.,  Eitaaago.  1900. 

VEHEHA,    v«-ne'ma,    HERHAlTiniS  (HARH): 

Dut^^h  Reformed;  b.  at  Wildervank  {14  m.  ■.e.  of 
Groningen),  Holland,  1697;  d.  at  Leeuwaidea  Hay 
25,1787.    He  was  educated  at  Groningen  (1711-14) 
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od  Frmeker  (1714-18),  and  in  1719  became  pas- 
m  ti  Draorijp  near  Franeker.  On  the  death  of  the 
pnmger  Titringa  Venema  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Urn  9i  Franeker,  and  this  position  he  held  until  his 
uliKment  in  1774.  Venema  was  especially  distin- 
faUied  as  an  Old-Testament  ex^ete,  his  chief 
mk  being  his  Commentcarius  in  Paalmos  (6  vols., 
Leeawarden,  1762-66);  while  among  his  writings 
m  the  prophets  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
Hi  Difgerltiianes  ad  vatidnia  Danidia  emblematica 
[1745);  his  commentary  on  Jeremiah  (2  vols., 
1765);  Sermonea  vice  commentarii  ad  librum  pro^ 
piifaruiii  Zachanm  (1787);  his  commentary  on 
Ifahdii  (1788);  and  his  lectures  on  Ezekiel  (ed.  J. 
LVcnchuir,  1790).  Of  importance  also  for  the 
pnod  was  his  Inslituiumes  hisiorice  ecdesiasticcB 
f^knt  ac  Novi  Testamenti  (7  vols.,  Ley  den,  1777- 
K788),  in  which  he  showed  himself  an  impartial 
MenI  of  original  sources. 

Ycnema  was  independent  in  theology,  construct- 
ing Ml  flystem  on  the  two  bases  of  reason  and  the 
BUbl  There  is  an  Eng.  transl.  of  his  Inedited  In- 
riBhrfM  rf  Theology  (I^burgh,  1850).  He  was 
hened  the  leader  of  the  tolerants,  and  was  the 
1^  Dutch  professor  to  defend  the  Mennonite  Jan 
Ifartia  whoi  the  latter  was  charged  with  Socinian- 
in.  Venema  was  himself  suspected  of  heretical 
Jwdenffies,  and  was  obliged  to  defend  his  orthodoxy 
ahb  JTofie  verdedigung  van  syne  eere  en  leere  (Leeu- 
iiiden,  1735)  and  Justa  cum  viro  cUvriseimo  An- 
kmo  Driesaenio  expoetukUio  (Franeker,  1736) ;  and 
tk  ehaiges  being  renewed,  he  was  again  forced  to 
Rite  in  his  own  defense  ExercUaiionea  de  Chriaii 
9&aimnUate  (Leeuwarden,  1755),  by  which  he  se- 
MTBd  immunity  from  further  attack. 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

Bbuooiapbt:  Hie  Elogivm  by  J.  H.  Venchtiir  was  pub- 
ihad  at  Fnaeker,  1787,  in  Dutch  transl.  by  J.  Bakker, 
ml^rtdeop  Htmtan  Venema,  Amsterdanit  1801.  Con- 
mt:  B.  Gbfliua,  Godgdeerd  Nederiand,  iii.  489-496.  Bois- 
fe-Bne.  1851-66;  C.  Sepp.  J.  Stinslra  en  tijn  Ujd,  Amster- 
dn,  1885;  W.  B.  S.  Boeles,  Frieslanda  Hoogeschool  en 
te  fiqUb  Aihtnmum  U  Franeker,  ii.  399-407,  Leeuwarden. 


VSREZUELA:  South  American  republic; 
bovDded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the 
cut  by  the  Atlantic  and  British  Guiana,  on  the 
inth  by  Brazil  and  Colombia,  and  on  the  west  by 
Qolombia;  its  area  is  estimated  at  363,728  square 
iifla;  its  population  (1908)  is  estimated  at  2,661,- 
>6B.  It  becajne  independent  of  Spain  in  1823,  but 
onained  a  part  of  the  united  republic  which  then 
nhnoed  also  Colombia  and  Ecuador.  As  a  scpa- 
ite  eountry  it  b^an  its  existence  in  1829,  though 
•(jr  to  pass  through  a  period  of  internal  unrest  and 
ivfl  wars.  In  1864  it  became  the  United  States  of 
^eneiuda.  The  population  is  very  largely  of  a 
nxed  race,  the  pure  whites  forming  only  about  10 
cr  emt,  negroes  numbering  120,000  (slavery  was 
boIiBfaed  in  1833),  and  there  are  325,000  Indians, 
70,000  of  whom  are  civilized.  Nearly  all  are  of  the 
^oman  Catholic  faith,  which  is  the  state  religion, 
idi  toleration  for  other  forms.  The  organization 
tbe  Reman  Catholic  Church  came  relatively  late, 
ooigh  in  1637  Caracas  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
'  the  whole  land,  and  in  1803  it  was  made  the  met- 
K>litan  city;    it  now  has  five  suffragan  sees,  viz. : 

XII.— 11 


Barquisimeto  (erected  1847,  received  a  bishop  1868) ; 
Calabozo  (erected  1863,  received  a  bishop  1881); 
Sto.  Guayana  (erected  1791);  Merida  (erected  1777), 
and  Zulia.  There  are  428  parishes.  The  Anglican 
communion  is  represented,  as  is  the  Presbyterian, 
with  two  congregations,  the  Methodists  with  one, 
the  Beformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands  with  one, 
and  the  German  Lutheran  with  one.  Education  is 
free  and  compulsory,  with  2,000  public  schools,  59 
high  schools  and  colleges,  five  teachers'  seminaries, 
two  universities,  and  three  lesser-developed  high 
schools.  Yet  most  of  the  population  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  [A  concordat  was  negotiated  be- 
tween Pius  IX.  and  the  president  of  Venezuela  July 

26,  1862.]  (WiLHELM   G^TZf.) 

Bibuoobapht:  R.  M.  Baralt  and  R.  Dfas,  Reetunen  de  la 
Hietoria  de  Venezuela^  3  vols.,  Curasao,  1887;  W.  Sievera, 
Venezuela,  Hamburg,  1888;  F.  Tejera,  Manual  de  Hietoria 
de  Venezuela,  Caracas,  1895;  W.  E.  Curtis,  Venezuela, 
London,  1896;  T.  C.  Dawson.  Tfie  South  American  Re- 
publics, part  2,  New  York,  1904;  J.  Humbert,  Lea  Origi- 
nea  vhUxuMiennea,  Bordeaux,  1905;  W.  L.  Scruggs,  The 
Colombian  and  Venezudan  Republics,  Boston,  1905. 

VENI,  CREATOR  SPIRITUS:  An  early  hymn  of 
disputed  authorship.  George  Fabricius  (1564) 
assigns  it  to  Ambrose;  Thomasius  and  Daniel,  to 
Charlemagne;  the  EncydopoBdia  Britannica  (11th 
ed.,  xiv.  185-186),  to  Gharles  the  Bald;  and  Mone, 
Wackemagel,  and  March,  to  Gregory  the  Great.  It 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  ASM  in  an  account  of  the 
removal  of  the  relics  of  St.  Marculfus,  898  a.d.  The 
Anglican  Ghurch  retains  it  in  the  offices  for  ordering 
of  priests  and  consecrating  of  bishops;  the  Roman 
Ghurch,  additionally,  in  the  consecration  of  the 
pope  and  coronation  of  a  king.  It  is  found,  gener- 
ally, in  the  German  breviaries  and  missals  of  the 
thirteenth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  true  au- 
thor is  doubtless  Rabanus  Maurus  (q.v.),  pupil  of 
Alcuin,  bishop  of  Mayence,  and  poet-laureate  of 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The  arguments  in  behalf 
of  this  view  are:  (1)  The  hymn  can  be  attributable 
only  to  a  scholar,  a  theologian,  and  a  poet.  (2)  Its 
latest  date  is  restricted  by  the  considerations  just 
offered,  and  its  earliest  date  depends  on  the  doc- 
trinal point  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  This  was  affirmed 
(by  adding  FUioque  to  the  Creed)  by  the  Council 
of  Toledo,  589,  and  reaffirmed  by  the  Synod  of 
Aquisgranum  (Aachen),  809  a.d.  (3)  The  word 
*' paracUtos  "  in  the  hymn  is  scanned  differently  from 
Prudentius  and  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  who  in  the 
usual  manner  make  the  penultimate  syllable  short. 
This  would  tend  to  establish  the  author  as  a  person 
who  pronounced  Greek  by  quantity  rather  than  by 
accent,  and  certainly  shows  him  to  have  understood 
that  language.  (4)  The  hymn  (divested  of  its  mod- 
em stanza,  Da  gaitdiorum,  etc.,  and  of  Hincmar  of 
Reims'  doxology,  Sit  laua,  etc.)  was  found  by  Chris- 
topher Brower  (1559-1617)  in  "  an  approved  and 
very  ancient  manuscript. ' '  Brower  was  a  Jesuit  and 
the  antiquarian  and  rector  of  the  college  at  Fulda, 
and  he  published  the  poems  of  Rabanus  Maurus 
as  an  appendix  to  those  of  Fortunatus  (Cologne, 
1617).  Wackernagel  (i.  75)  admits  that  this  assign- 
ment deserves  **  some  notice,"  though  he  prefers  the 
Gregorian  authorship.  (5)  But  this  hymn  does  not 
appear  among  the  eight  which  are  included  in  the 
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works  of  Gregory  the  Great  and  does  appear  in  those 
of  Rabanus  Maunis  (MPL,  cxii.,  1657).  (6)  Char- 
lemagne was  not  scholar  enough  to  have  composed 
it  without  Alcuin's  help  (Wackemagel,  i.  75).  (7) 
The  hymn  is  really  a  paraphrase  of  Rabanus  Mau- 
nis' own  chapter  on  the  Holy  Spirit  (MPLj  cxi.,  25) ; 
and  in  his  hymn  JEteme  rerum  amditarj  et  daruSf  etc., 
Rabanus  Maurus  scans  "  paracletos  "  as  in  the  Venif 
Creator,  The  best-known  English  translations  are 
"  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  all  quickening  fire/'  by  John 
Cosin  (1627),  and  "  Come,  O  Creator  Spirit  blest,'' 
by  Edward  Caswall  (1849). 

Samuel  W.  DuFFiELDt. 

Bibuografht:  S.  W.  Duffield*  Latin  Hymn-Writera  and 
their  HymnB,  chap.  zii..  New  York.  1889;  Julian,  Hym- 
nolon*  pp.  1206-11;  H.  A.  Daniel,  Theeatartu  hymnologi' 
CUB,  i.  213,  iv.  124,  5  vols.,  Leipeic,  1841-56;  R.  C.  Trench, 
Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  pp.  184-186,  London,  1864;  P. 
Waokemagel,  Daa  deuteche  Kirchenlied,  i.  75,  Leipeic,  1864; 
Seven  Great  Hymne  of  the  Mediaval  Church,  pp.  134-130, 
New  York,  1868;  D.  T.  Morgan,  Hymne  of  the  Latin 
Church,  pp.  153-154,  263-264  (London).  1871  (Eng.  tranal. 
and  Latin  text);  N.  Smith,  Hymne  hietorically  Famoue, 
pp.  15-17.  Chicago,  1901;  D.  J.  Donahoe,  EaHy  Chrie- 
tian  Hymne,  pp.  107-108,  New  York,  1908  (Eng.  transl.). 

VENIy  SAIICTE  SPnUTUS:  A  sequence  of  un- 
certain authorship.  It  is  part  of  a  manuscript  of 
the  eleventh  century  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
is  also  in  another  manuscript  of  about  llCX).  Du- 
rand  and  the  earlier  writers  ascribed  it  variously  to 
Robert  II.  and  to  Heimannus  Contractus.  Eng- 
lish translations  are  by  J.  D.  Chambers  (1852),  and 
by  Ray  Palmer,  "  Come,  Holy  Ghost  in  love  " 
(1858). 

VENIAMINOF,  vft'^nt-dm'inOf,  IVAN:  Bishop 
of  Alaska,  archbishop  of  Kamchatka,  and  metro- 
politan of  Moscow  with  the  name  of  Innocent. 
See  Eastern  (]!hurch,  IV. 

VENN,  HENRY:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Barnes  (a  suburb  of  southwest  London)  Mar.  2, 
1724-25;  d.  at  Yelling  (12  m.  w.n.w.  of  Cambridge) 
June  24, 1797.  He  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1742,  but  changed  to  Jesus  College  (B.A., 
1745-46;  M.A.  and  fellow,  1749);  was  ordered  dea- 
con, 1747,  and  ordained  priest,  1749;  held  several 
minor  curacies;  became  curate  of  Clapham,  1754; 
vicar  of  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  1759,  whence  he  re- 
moved, in  1771,  to  become  vicar  of  Yelling.  Henry 
Venn  stands  alongside  of  the  foremost  workers  in 
the  Christian  ministry  in  England  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  upon  intimate  terms  with  White- 
field  and  Lady  Huntingdon,  and  his  sympathies 
were  broad  and  Evangelical.  At  Huddersfield  he 
leavened  the  irreligious  mass  of  the  working  popu- 
lation with  Gospel  truth,  and  was  among  the  first 
to  carry  the  Gospel  with  success  to  the  manufac- 
turing classes.  He  was  an  indefatigable  preacher, 
delivering  often  eight  or  ten  sermons  a  week.  His 
most  popular  work  was  The  Complete  Duty  of  Man 
(London,  1763  and  often).  He  \%Tote  also  Mistakes 
in  Religion  (1774,  etc.),  a  collection  of  essays  on 
the  prophecy  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  68-79);  and 
many  sermons,  including  one  on  the  death  of  White- 
field  (1770). 

Bibuoorapht:  John  and  Henry  Venn.  The  Life  and  a  Se- 
lection from  the  Letters  of  .  .  ,  Henry  Venn,  Ix>ndon,  1834, 
new  ed.,  1870;  J.  Telford,  A  Sect  that  Moved  the  World,  ib. 
1907;    DNB,  IviU.  207-208. 


VERBECK,    vftr-bek"    (originally    VBRBEEK), 
GUIDO    HERMAN    FRIDOLIN:      Missbnary  ■ 
Japan;   b.  at  Zeist  (5  m.  e.  of  Utiiecht),  HoOaid^ 
Jan.  23,  1830;  d.  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  Mar.  10,  UA 
He  was  the  fifth  of  the  eight  children  in  a  miU^ 
do  household,  was  educated  at  the  McxArian  aolMi 
in  Zeist,  graduated  from  it  in  1848,  and  studied  thn 
at  the  Pol3rtechmc  Institute  in  Utrecht  and  beem 
an  engineer.    For  a  short  while  he  worked  in  thi 
foundry  at  Zeist.    In  1852  he  emigrated  to  Amoia^ 
had  a  brief  experience  of  foundry  and  engmeerim 
work,  but  after  a  serious  illness  turned  definita^ 
to  the  foreign  missionary  service,  entered  Aiibn 
Theological  Seminary  in  1856,  and  graduated  litl 
the  class  of  1859.    He  was  ordained  by  the  prabf^ 
tery  of  Cayuga  Mar.  22,  1859,  received  as  a  bmi- 
ber  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  classis  of  Gayugi  tb 
next  day;  married  Apr.  18,  1859,  and  safled  bm 
New  York  May  7,  1859.    He  went  out  as  a  nunot* 
ary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  to  Japan,  and 
entered  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki  on  Nov.  7,  18SI. 
In  his  student  days  he  had  mastered  Gennfl^ 
French,  and  English,  and  to  these  he  quickly  addai 
Japanese,  and  that  not  in  any  halting  fashion,  \M 
so  completely  that  he  spoke  it  better  than  aori 
natives.    He  identified  himself  with  the  JHpan— ^ 
and  as  he  had  come  before  the  opening  of  the  toot 
try  to  Western  influences  he  witnessed  those  chaagBi 
which  have  brought  Japan  into  the  family  of  pnh 
gressive  nations,  and  was  himself  an  impcvtentageni 
in  rendering  the  transition  easy  and  radical   fl> 
first  work  was  Bible  distribution,  as  he  was  noi 
allowed  to  preach  to  the  Japanese;  indeed  it  «ii 
death  to  a  Japanese  to  become  a  Christian.  In  IM 
he  was  principal  of  a  school  for  foreign  ]aqgai|M 
and  sciences  in  Nagasaki,  attended  by  aammai, 
whom  he  influenced  religiously  as  well  as  intdMi- 
ally,{and  thus  he  formed  the  men  who  a  little  ktr 
were  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  new  Japan.  Hi 
school  became  famous,  and  gave  him  per8onal|]r 
such  a  reputation  that  in  1869  he  was  summoned 
by  the  government  to  Tokyo  to  help  it  soIto  id 
educational  problems.     When  the  Imperial  Uiti- 
versity  at  Tokyo  was  established  he  naturally  w 
made  the  head  of  it.    From  1863-78  he  was  attad«i 
to  the  Japanese  senate.    Under  the  pressure  of  \k 
multifarious  and  heavy  work,  teaching,  preaching 
both  in  Japanese  and  English,  translating  books  oa 
law  and  political  economy,  on  intematioiial  lav, 
and  other  topics,  consulting  with  government  ofr 
cials,  dealing  with  foreigners  and  natives,  living  in 
short  a  full  life  although  never  robust,  he  bnb 
down  in  1878  and  came  to  America  for  recapei»' 
tion.    He  returned  the  next  year  and  resumed  work. 
He  taught  in  the  union  theological  seminaiy  in 
Tokyo  and  in  the  school  for  nobles,  and  took  ptft 
in  Bible  translation.    He  could  not  be  restrained; 
there  was  so  much  that  he  could  do  that  he  itf 
perpetually  working  beyond  his  strength.   On  MiJ 
16,  1889,  he  had  a  slight  attack  of  pcu^ysis  on  liii 
right  side.    He  kept  on  and  died  in  the  hameee- 

He  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  "  Verbeck  d 
Japan,"  and  thus  his  devotion  to  that  people  WH 
set  forth,  but  also  the  curious  fact  that  having  Uf 
Holland  a  minor  and  having  failed  to  obtain  nit 
uralization   in  the  United  States  while   a  readei 
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Veni,  Sanote 
Verbe88erung>8piinkte 


of  tfaftt  country,  he  could  not  be  naturalised  there 
litari  whereas  in  Japan  there  was  no  way  in  which 
i  kaagDer  could  be  naturalized.  Consequently  he 
■H  in  a  sense  a  man  without  a  country.  In  1891 
ki  wpfl^ed  to  the  Japanese  government  to  be  made 
sotiien,  and  in  reply  the  government  in  view  of  his 
■moes  took  him  and  his  family  under  its  protec- 
IKoD  and  gave  him  the  right  to  travel  freely  through- 
i>t  the  empire  in  the  same  manner  as  the  subjects 
d  the  same,  and  to  sojourn  and  reside  in  any 

Yerbeck  with  Samuel  Bobbins  Brown  (q.v.)  and 
Jbmb Curtis  H^bum  (q.v.)  formed  the  triumvirate 
viio  are  held  in  grateful  memory  by  the  Japanese 
jpnpk.  They  q)«it  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
fhii  people,  and  brought  to  them  the  knowledge  of 
Wertem  science  and  above  all  of  Christianity. 

Bbuooupiit:  W.  R  QriflSs,  Verheck  of  Japan,  New  York, 
UOO;  C.  C.  CreeKan.  Pioneer  Mieaionaries  of  the  Church, 
Pl^i0>101.  ib.  1903;  R.  E.  Bfteetr,  Servants  of  the  KinOf  pp. 
7M7,  ib.  1909. 

IBRBESSERUNGSPUNKTE,  f&r-bes'er-rungz- 
pnk'te:  Certain  requirements  introduced  into 
Bam  by  the  Landgrave  liaurice  in  1605  for  the 
■neDdment  of  religious  conditions  and  the  cessa- 
lioii  of  sectarian  strife,  and  summarized  as  follows: 
0)  <iangerous  and  unedifying  controversies  on  the 
pnoD  of  Qirist  must  end,  and  ubiquity  must  be 
held  to  mean  concretely  that  Christ  is 
The        everywhere,  not  abstractly  that  the 

AitideB.  humanity  of  Christ  is  everywhere; 
(2)  the  Decalogue  must  be  taught 
iMcding  to  the  words  of  Christ,  and  the  images 
anriTiog  from  Roman  Catholicism  must  be  re- 
iMfed;  and  (3)  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  bread 
Ut  be  broken  after  institution.  On  the  death  of 
landgrave  Philip  in  1567,  Hesse  was  divided  among 
bibur  sons,  but  by  his  will  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion and  doctrine  were  to  remain  unchanged.  At 
bit  Uiis  was  observed,  but  in  1575,  at  the  instance 
if  his  wife,  a  WQrttemberg  princess,  Louis,  who 
iad  received  Upper  Hesse  and  Marburg  as  his  in- 
teritance,  called  ^gidius  Hunnius  (q.v.)  to  a  pro- 
eaorial  chair;  and  at  the  general  convention  at 
^eysa  (1577)  it  became  evident  that  a  new,  ultra- 
-oHhenn  tendency  was  gaining  ground.  It  was 
iere  decided,  however,  that,  until  final  decision, 
he  use  of  the  new  phrases  concerning  the  doctrine 
tf  Uie  two  natures  <k  Christ  should  be  discontinued; 
iiat  their  personal  union  was  to  be  discussed  only 
n  the  concrete;  that  the  dogma  of  the  Communi- 
^  Idwmaium  (q.v.)  should  not  be  set  forth;  and 
^  aD  polemics  should  be  prohibited.  The  gcn- 
sal  synod  held  at  Marburg  in  1578,  however,  de- 
^md  decision,  and  with  the  last  general  synod 
[l«i82)  ecclesiastical  harmony  had  become  impos- 
khk.  Louis  and  his  brother  William,  landgrave  of 
BeBseOassel,  adhered  to  views  diametrically  op- 
Msed,  the  latter  inclining  more  and  more  to  Re- 
vmed  tenets  and  appointing  many  of  the  Philip- 
trts  expelled  from  Saxony  to  high  positions  in  the 
buitL  Under  Maurice,  successor  of  William  in 
592,  things  took  a  new  timi.  Heartily  weary  of 
aitleas  dogmatic  controversies  and  desirous  of  a 
w  reform,  especially  with  regard  to  added  em- 
ass  on  soteriological  and  practical  preaching,  the 


new  landgrave,  a  man  highly  endowed,  energetic, 
eloquent,  and  well  trained  even  in  theology,  was 
led  to  reactionary  measures  which  caused  him  to 
seek  to  banish  Lutheranism.  Since  the  general 
synods  had  ceased  (1582),  important  church  affairs 
had  been  referred  to  the  chancery  and  thus  to  the 
sovereign.  The  authority  of  the  superintendents, 
moreover,  had  lately  been  considerably  reduced, 
and  in  1599  Maurice  established  at  Cassel  a  con- 
sistory combined  with  the  chancery  to  examine, 
install,  and  supervise  pastors,  this  being  replaced, 
in  1610,  by  an  independent  consistory  at  Marburg. 
Until  tiie  death  of  Louis  in  1604,  Mamice  coiild 
proceed  but  slowly,  hindered  by  the  attachment  of 
the  ignorant  populace  to  the  images  and  the  de- 
fense of  the  patronage  on  the  part  of  the  nobles, 
though  in  the  mean  time  he  sought  to  place  his  sym- 
pathizers in  places  of  high  ecclesiastical  authority. 
When,  however,  his  uncle  Louis  died  and  Maiurice 
received  the  Marburg  half  of  Upper  Hesse,  he  sought 
first  to  reform  this  stronghold  of  Lutheranism,  and, 
ordering  controversies  to  cease,  forbade  (June  16, 
1605)  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  Ubiquity 
(q.v.).  When  the  Marbiu^  theologians  protested, 
he  not  only  admonished  them  to  obey  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  convention  at  Treysa  and  succeeding 
general  synods,  but  also  issued  for  strict  observance 
the  Verbesserungapunkte  already  noted. 

The  theologians,  readily  perceiving  that  these 
articles  were  but  the  entering  wedge  of  a  much 
more  comprehensive  reformation,  again  protested, 
•but  in  vain.  After  fruitless  efforts  to  win  over  their 
four  leaders,  Johann  Wlnckelmann,  Balthasar 
Mentzer,  Heinrich  Leuchter,  and  Konrad  Dietrich, 
the  landgrave  deposed  them.  Open 
Enforce-  riot  was  the  result,  and  the  citizens 
ment  in  were  awed  into  submission  only  by 
Cassel.  force  of  arms.  After  an  eloquent  ap- 
peal from  Maurice,  all  pictures  were 
removed  from  the  churches  by  his  order,  and  early 
in  August  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  ac- 
cording to  Refonned  usage.  In  Dec.,  1605,  with  a 
view  to  more  sweeping  measures,  Maurice  convened 
the  superintendents  and  provincial  governors  at 
Caasel.  This  convention  proposed,  (1)  the  issuance 
of  a  mandate  authorizing  superintendents  and  civil 
officials  to  introduce  the  Verbesserungspunkte;  (2) 
the  admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper  of  those  also 
who  did  not  accept  the  Hessian  teaching;  (3)  the 
introduction  of  a  new  liturgy  and  a  new  catechism 
based  on  the  Lutheran;  and  (4)  the  establishment 
of  a  consistory  in  Marburg  to  consolidate  the  re- 
forms. Notwnthstanding  all  this,  opposition  only 
increased,  nor  did  even  the  deposition  of  ten  clergy 
in  Upper  Hesse  act  as  a  deterrent.  On  Jan.  16, 1607, 
therefore,  the  landgrave  convened  diocesan  synods 
at  Cassel,  Eschwege,  Marburg,  and  St.  Goar,  where 
there  was  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Ver- 
bes8erungspunkt€f  and,  on  Apr.  12,  a  general  synod 
at  Cassel.  This  busied  itself  with  the  reform  and 
the  harmonizing  of  worship  and  doctrine,  resolving 
upon  the  universal  introduction  of  the  catechism 
ordered  in  1605,  and  now  revised  (Kinderlehre  fUr 
christliche  Schulen  und  Kirchen  in  Hessen,  1607). 
It  also  ordered  a  hymnal,  and  a  creed  of  six  articles 
was  adopted  which  officially  published  adhesion  to 
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the  Refonoeil  Church  (Christlickcs  unrf  riclUigcB 
Glauberubfkenritnis,  Cassel.  1607).  Immediately 
after  the  synod  Maurice  proceeded  to  enfonre  its 
enactments,  but  was  met  with  repeated  opposition 
in  the  refractory  districts,  specially  at  Schinalkald, 
where  it  lasted  ten  years,  and  the  ima^ies  could  only 
be  removed  by  the  military.  To  secure  the  fruits  of 
the  Reformation  Maurice  in  the  following  years 
gave  much  attention  to  education;  and  his  repre- 
BcnUtJon  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1G18)  ted  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Heidelberj;  Cal^chJsni. 

Political  and  military  struggles  went  hand  in 
hand  with  this  religious  strife,  and  led  in  many 
puts,  especially  in  Upper  Hesse,  to  a  Lutheran 
reaction.  Louis  of  Darmstadt,  the  co- 
Reaction.  heir  ot  Upper  Hesse,  laid  claim  to  the 
entire  principahty  on  the  ground  that 
Maurice  had  violated  Ihe  religious  provisions  of  the 
will  of  Philip.  He  ailied  himself  more  closely  to 
the  Lutheran  estates  and  the  emperor  and  fought 
on  their  side  in  the  Thirty-Years'  War.  He  invited 
the  professors  expelled  from  Marburg  to  Darmstadt, 
and,  to  offset  Marburg,  he  founded,  in  1B05,  a  gym- 
nasium at  Gieescn,  and  in  1607  a  Lutheran  univer- 
sity, while  in  1607  he  also  required  all  the  clei^  to 
he  bound  by  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession 
And  the  Schmalkald  Articles.  In  1623  the  inherited 
domain  of  Maurice  was  declared  by  imperial  judg- 
ment to  be  forfeit,  and  the  electors  of  Cologne  and 
Sasony,  aided  by  the  troops  of  Tilly,  carried  the  sen- 
tence iaU)  effect.  The  Reformed  profesaors  and 
pastors  were  deposed,  and  two  years  later  the  Lu- 
theran university  was  transferred  from  Oiesaen  to 
Marburg.  In  1627,  Maurice,  broken  by  his  re- 
verses, abdicated  in  favor  ot  his  son,  Wilham  V., 
and  the  latter,  in  the  same  year,  was  forced  to  cede 
to  Louis  George  II.,  the  successor  of  Louis  V.,  I'pper 
Hesse,  Schmalkald,  and  Kateenelnbogen,  where  the 
Reformed  preachers  were  suppressed  and  Luther- 
anism  was  introduced.  After  the  defeat  following 
thp  death  of  GustavuB  Adolphus,  Lower  Hesse  was 
placed  under  the  adminiutratjon  of  George  II.,  while 
William  died  a  fugitive.  The  widow  regent,  how- 
ever, Amelia  Elizabeth,  defeated  George  in  several 
liattlca,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Apr.  14,  1646,  con- 
firmed by  the  peace  of  OanabrQck,  HcsseCaasel  re- 
sumed poascsaion  of  the  Marburg  half  of  Upper 
Hesse,  Schmalkald,  and  Katzenelnbogen.  This 
peace  guaranteed  the  status  quo  in  religious  mat- 
ters, the  districts  named  remaining  Lutheran.  A 
Lutheran  university  was  established  at  Giessen  in 
1650,  and  a  similar  Reformed  institution  at  Mar- 
burg in  1653.  On  Deo.  27, 1667,  Landgrave  William 
VI,  issued  for  entire  Hesse-Casse!  a  church  order 
which  was  essentially  Reformed,  though  with  all 
possible  consideration  for  his  Lutheran  subjects; 
but  in  Upper  Hesse  this  order  enjoyed  less  general 
usage  than  the  Darmstadt  church  order  of  1562. 
(Cael  Mibbt.) 
BinuooaAFUT ;  C.  von  TUrmmd,  OeafKirMe  von  Haten, 
vols,  vi.-vii..  Ciueel,  1437-30:  H.  Heppo,  Dit  Einlahmtv 
drt  Vabateruaatpui'kte  tn  Heuen.  ib.  1R4D;  iJem, 
KinAentackichit  bridn  firiirn,  2  vola..  Miirtiun,  1870; 
A.  F.  C.  Vilmor.  (itwhirtle  dt*  C.'nfrimoTuiMandct  der 
evonuelMr*™  Kirrht  in  Haitfn.  pji.  IfH  B>iq„  'M  oH..  Fnuilt- 
Jort,  1868;  E.  HofKinimH-,  Die  UrMichcn  VirbtiteruH.o«- 
punku  dti  LaitdgraSn  MotOi  .  .  .  ton  Hattn,  Marburg, 


VERCELLONE,  var"chel-la'nS,  CARLO: 
BibUcal  scholar;  b.  at  Biella  (o5  m.  w.  d 
Jan.  10,  1814;  d.  in  Rome  Jan.  19,  1869. 
tered  the  order  of  the  Barnabites  at  Genoai 
studied  philosophy  at  Turin  and  theology  ■< 
taught  at  Alexandria,  Turin.  Perugia,  and 
became  president  of  the  CoU^e  of  the  Bai 
at  Rome  in  1847,  and  held  that  pwitioo 
death.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  textual  c 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  his  fame  rests  upon  hii 
Uetione*  VutsiUie  Latino:  edilionit  liiblumm 
Rome,  186(^64),  epoch-making  in  the  stud; 
Vulgate,  the  prol^omena  being  especially  v: 
his  edition  (the  best)  of  the  simple  Clemeoti 
gate.  1861,  and,  with  Cozsa,  his  edition  of  th 
Vaticanus  (5  voK,  1868-81). 
BiBUOOiurBT :  A  ekeUh  of  the  life  and  wocki,  1 
BeiKJa,  appeanxl  Rome,  ISSQ:  another  is  in  the 
odition  of  tfae  Codex  Vsticanu*.  vi.,  pp.  Dr.-ir. 
lij.  67S-680. 

VERBEH,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  An  ancient 
diocese,  doubtless  established  tn  the  eighth  ( 
It  would  seem  that  the  region  about  Vert 
given  to  the  monastery  of  Amorbach  as  a 
field,  and  that  Charlemagne  conferred  the 
bishop  on  the  abbot  of  the  mouosteo'  (i-< 
Patto,"  probably  the  same  as  Bishop  Pi 
d.  June  2,  788)  as  the  head  of  the  miasioi 
original  see  city  of  the  diocese  is  as  tmcertai 
date  of  the  creation  of  the  bishopric.  Saxon 
later  tlian  the  thirteenth  century  describe ' 
ccse  as  founded  at  Bardowiek  and  tranrii 
Verden  in  814.  but  these  documents  are  toe 
be  authoritative.  The  same  holds  true  at 
sertion  of  the  Saxon  chronicle  that  the  orfg 
city  was  Kuhfeld  in  Saliwedel.  It  sees 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  diocese  was  esti 
at  Verden  from  the  very  first. 

To  the  diocese  of  Verden  belonged  the  i 
of  Mosidi,  Bardengau,  Drevani,  and  Ost* 
They  were  inliabited  partly  by  Wends,  araonj 
paganism  survived  up  to  the  tliirtecnth  c 
while  among  the  Germanic  population  it  apf 
vanished  in  the  course  of  the  ninth. 

(A.  H*i 

Bibuooiufbt:  G.  Q.  Labnii,  Script,  rtr.  Bruntr 

ii.  ailaqq.,  Svols..  Hauover.  1707-11:  C.  C.  PI« 

Aeitn-e  Gpatkichis  da  wrmaiiutn  Bi^vmt  Vfrdtn 

HamhuTg,  1830;    F.  Wichnmnn,   UnUri^udiiavB 

Icrm   Crtcliidiic  dri   Siilums    Verden,  Gtltiate 

Hauck.  KD.  u.  390-391.     lists  of  the  hiibop 

MOH.  Scripl..  xiii  (I8S1).  343;  Gaaa,  Stria  ipu 

pp.  321K12I1   Hauck-Henog,  RE,  xx.  499-5(0. 

VERGEBIO,  var-jar-i'6,  PIETRO  PAOH 

former;  b.  at  Capodistria  (8  m.  s.  of  Triwt' 

tria,  in  1498;    d.  at  Tubingen  Oct.  4,  15f 

studied  jurisprudence  in  Padua,  where  he  d 

lectures  in  1522;    he  also  practised  law  in 

Padua,  and  Venice.     In   1526  he  married 

Contarini,  whose  early  death  was  at  least  » 

cause  of  his  entering  upon  an  ecclesiastital 

Here  his  advancement  was  so  rapid  that  1 

as  1533  he  was  papal  nuncio  to  Iving  Ferdi 

Germany;  and  he  was  there  again  in  1535  ■ 

aess   connected   ttith   the   council.     "" 


p-agcmess 


1  the  c 


c  of  the  council  brou 


a  personal  encounter  with  Luther 
berg,   which  he  himself  reports  (ct.   I 
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Ramana,  pp.  128  sqq.,  Schaffhausen;  1861; 
snsbuig,  in  NtnUiatwrberichte,  i.,  539  sqq., 
)98).  Although  Vergerio  achieved  little  in 
3f  his  appointed  task,  which  was  to  induce 
»tant8  to  send  delegates  to  the  council, 
twice  dispatched  him  across  the  Alps;  and 
le  rewarded  him,  first  with  the  bishopric 
isi  in  Croatia,  next  with  Capodistria.  In 
1540,  Vergerio  again  entered  active  diplo- 
rvice;  he  was  at  Worms  at  the  religious 
»  as  commisaioner  for  King  Francis  I. 
raiares  principum  ...  in  F.  Hubert,  Ver- 
ibiizistiiche  ThStigkeit,  Bibliography,  no.  0, 
Q,  18d3).  It  was  in  memory  of  the  council 
sdicated  the  tract  De  unitate  et  pdce  ecdesice. 
iinal  Contarini  (q.v.),  beside  whom  he  also 

at  Regensburg  in  1541  (see  Reoensburq, 
NCE   op),   he  was  charged  with  having 

too  much  to  the  Protestants.  He  then  re- 
return  to  Capodistria  and  pursue  thorough- 
dies.  Vergerio  had  yet  no  thought  of  with- 
:rom  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  nor  did 
ep  the  line  of  r^oimatory  attempts  within 
rch,  such  as  were  espoused  by  Contarini 
"S  (cf.  K.  Benrath,  GesMchte  der  Reforma- 
midig,  p.  47,  Halle,  1887).  But  suspicion 
ened;  so  that  Dec.  13,  1544,  a  denimcia- 
ergerio  was  lodged  with  the  Venetian  In- 
and  although  after  due  examination 
vas  released,  Cardinal  Cervini  took  advan- 
e  fact  that  Vergerio  was  not  yet  formally 
to  prevent  his  participation  in  the  coun- 
uch  he  had  labored  so  many  years.  Ver- 
to  return  from  Riva,  and  began  a  publi- 
vity  which  turned  more  and  more  against 
n  Catholic  Church.  In  connection  with 
Ha  of  Francesco  Spiera  (q.v.)  of  Dec.  7, 
^o  directed  a  sharp  reply  to  the  suff ra- 
p  of  Padua;  and  instead  of  responding  to 
summons,  by  the  Nuncio  Delia  Casa,  to 
^ore  the  tribunal  in  Venice,  on  May  1, 
left  Italy  forever.  The  experiences  at 
ick-bed  had  brought  Vergerio  to  inward 

The  twelve  treatises  which  he  produced 
n  1550  supply  information  regarding  his 
position.  Meanwhile  the  second  trial  had 
lucted  in  Venice,  and  was  confirmed  at 
ly  3,  1549.  Vergerio  was  convicted  of  her- 
rty-four  points,  deposed  from  his  episco- 
y,  and  noade  subject  to  arrest.  At  that 
ever,  he  was  in  the  Swiss  Orisons,  and  be- 
ve  in  a  brisk  roimd  of  polemics  (cf.  Hu- 
!up.).  His  themes  were  the  papacy,  its 
d  policy;  the  jubilees;  saint  and  relic 
md  the  like.  Vergerio  continued  in  the 
U  1553,  when  he  heeded  a  call  from  Duke 
*r  of  Wurttemberg  to  write  and  travel  in 

Evangelical  doctrine.  While  he  never 
foot  in  Italy,  in  1556  he  made  his  way  to 
ad  incidentally  conferred  with  Duke  Al- 
Prussia.  He  was  in  Poland  in  1559  with 
Id  object  of  meeting  the  moves  of  the 
pomano,  and  of  working  counter  to  Jo- 
JSLSCO  (q.v.).  In  vain  he  sought  permis- 
Jce  part  in  the  religious  conference  at 
560,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  appear 


at  the  Council  of  Trent  as  the  duke's  delegate.  Dur- 
ing all  these  years  he  continued  his  polemical  author- 
ship, and  worked  toward  the  publication  of  his 
Opera,  though  but  the  first  volume  appeared  (1563). 
"  A  just  appreciation  of  the  man  is  difficult.  That 
Rome  saw  in  him  only  the  apostate  is  a  matter  of 
course.  But  the  Protestants,  in  turn,  had  to  com- 
plain of  his  vanity,  his  excessive  pragmatism.  Open 
honest  simplicity  is  not  to  be  sought  in  Vergerio. 
Yet  it  is  to  his  merit  that  he  accomplished  the  tran- 
sition to  which  his  conscience  and  outward  condi- 
tions impelled  him,  whereas  most  of  his  country- 
men at  the  last  moment  faced  about  "  (Kausler  and 
Schott,  in  Vergerios  Briefwechael  mit  Herzog  Chris- 
toph,  Tubingen,  1875).  K.  Benrath. 

Biblioorapht:   A  review  of  the  writings  of  Vergerio  will  be 
found   in   Niceron,   Hommea  iUtutres,   xxxviii.   69   »qq. 
Weller,  in  Serapeum,  vols,   xix  (1858).  and  xxvi  (1866) 
and  F.  Hubert,  Die  publizistiache  Thatigkeil  Vergerios,  pp 
259  sqq.,  Gdttingen.  1893.     Some  of  his  tracts  were  re 
printed     in    Biblioteca  delta   Riforma,    Florence,    1883 
Eighty  of  his  letters  to  Bullinger  are  in  QueUen  zwr  Schwei 
tergeachichle,  vol.  xxili.,  Basel,  1902,  forty-three  to  Duke 
Albrecht  are  in  Sixt  (see  below),  those  to  Duke  Christoph 
are  in  Kausler  and  Schott's  work  named  in  the  text.     A 
number  unprinted  are  in  various  libraries  and  other  re- 
positories in  Venice,  Mantua,  Zurich,  and  Munich.     Con- 
sult:  J.  Sleidanus,  De  sUUu  rdigionis  et  reipublicctt  in  the 
ed.  of  his  Opera,  Frankfort,  1786;    Bayle,  Dictionary,  v. 
451-461  (useful  for  its  quotation  of  sourees) ;  C.  A.  Salig, 
Hiat,  der  augaburgiachen  Confeaaion,  ii.  1148-1200,  Halle, 
1730;    F.  Meyer,  Die  evangdiache  Oemeinde  in  Locarno, 
2  vols.,  Zurich.  1836;   C.  H.  Sixt.  P.  P.  Vergerio,  2d  ed., 
Brunswick,  1871;   C.  Cantu,  Oli  Eretici  d' Italia,  parts  i.- 
iii.,  Turin.  1866-66;  idem,  Italiani  iUuatri,  vol.  u.,  Milan. 
1875;   A.  Dittrich,  Regeaten  tmd  Brief e  dea  Cardinala  G. 
Contarini,  Braunsberg,  1881;    L.  A.  Ferrai,  II  Proceaao 
di  Pier  Paolo   Vergerio,  in  Archivio  atorico  italiano,  xv 
(1885),  201  sqq.,  xvi  (1886).  25  sqq.;  P.  Stancovich,  Bio- 
grafia  degli  uomini,  2d  ed.,  Capodistra,  1888;  E.  0>mba, 
/  Noatn    Proteatanti,  ii.  395-476.  Florence,  1897;    Cam- 
bridne  Modem  Hiatory,  ii.  233.  394-395,  588.  New  York, 
1904;  SchaflF.  Christian  Church,  vol.  vii.  passim;  the  works 
of  Friedensburg  (i.  1533  sqq.)  and  Benrath  named  in  the 
text;    the  introduction  to  the  Quellen  zur  Schweizerge' 
achichte,  voL  xxiii..  ut  sup.;   KL,  xii.  769-776. 

VERMIGLI,  ver-ml'l>1,  PIETRO  MARTIRE: 
Italian  Reformer;  b.  at  Florence  Sept.  8,  15(X);  d. 
at  Zurich  Dec.  12,  1562.  He  entered  the  Augus- 
tinian  cloister  near  Fiesole  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
studied  afterward  in  Padua  and  Bologna;  after 
1525  he  was  frequently  employed  as  Lenten  preacher 
and  lecturer.  Early  in  his  career  he  became  prior 
of  the  great  convent  of  S.  Pietro  ad  Aram,  in  Naples, 
where  he  joined  the  devout  circle  that  gathered 
about  Juan  de  Vaid^s  (q.v.),  to  which  band  came, 
in  1538,  Bernardino  Ochino  (q.v.).  Both  Vermigli 
and  Ochino  at  first  taught  and  preached  without 
coming  into  open  conflict  with  the  traditional  sys- 
tem; yet  their  tone,  like  that  of  Vald^s,  was  already 
Evangelical.  In  1541  Vermigli  became  visitator  in 
his  order,  and  in  1542  was  dispatched  to  Lucca  as 
prior  of  San  Frediano.  There  he  introduced  strict 
discipline,  while  in  behalf  of  better  equipment  of 
the  novices  he  summoned  such  capable  teachers  as 
Celio  Secondo  CMrione  (q.v.);  at  the  same  time  he 
issued  his  first  Evangelical  tract,  Una  semplice  di- 
chiarazione  sopra  i  dodici  articoli  della  fede  cristiana 
(reissued  in  Biblioteca  della  Riforma  Ualianay  vol. 
i.,  Florence,  1883),  for  which  he  was  summoned 
before  the  chapter  of  his  order  in  Genoa.  He  pre- 
ferred to  quit  his  native  land  that  he  might  be  able 
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to  live  in  his  faith.  He  went  to  Basel  and  then  to 
Strasburg,  where  he  assumed  the  professorship  of 
Hebrew,  and  addressed  a  statement  to  his  fellow 
believers  in  Lucca  (De  fuga  in  persectUione) .  He 
taught  for  four  years  in  Strasburg,  till  1547,  then 
at  Oxford;  but  after  the  accession  of  Mary  Tudor 
to  the  throne,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  return  to 
Strasburg.  Meanwhile  his  wife  had  died  at  Oxford. 
When  news  of  this  reached  Strasburg,  Vermigli 
was  involved  in  conflict  over  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  with  Westphal  (q.v.).  Moreover,  he 
had  already  left  Strasburg  for  Zurich,  where  he 
lived,  beside  Ochino,  as  the  most  highly  esteemed 
member  of  the  Italian  congregation.  Vermigli  fur- 
ther took  part  in  the  dogmatic  conflicts  of  the  age 
in  a  pronouncement  on  Stancaro's  doctrine  as  to 
the  merit  of  Christ,  and  against  Bibliander's  lax  doc- 
trine of  free  will  (1560).  He  also  controverted  the 
doctrine  of  Ubiquity  (q.v.),  much  in  favor  with  Lu- 
therans, in  his  Dialogus  de  lUraque  naiwra  in  Christo. 
He  took  prominent  part  in  the  conference  at  Poissy, 
1561,  and  brought  with  him  to  Zurich  a  note  of 
acknowledgment  from  Catherine  dc'  Medici. 

K.  Bbnrath. 
Bibuograpbt:  Works,  other  than  thooe  named  in  the  text, 
worUi  noting  are  his  Tractatio  de  aacra  Eucharutia  and 
Disputatio  de  eodem  aacramentOt  London,  1549,  Eng. 
transl.,  A  Diweourae  or  Traictim  of  Petur  Martyr  Vermill, 
1562;  and  his  commentaries  on  Romans,  1561,  and  on 
several  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  worthy  memorial 
is  the  ed.  of  Vermigli's  Loci  communea  by  Masson, 
London,  1576,  and  elsewhere  often,  Eng.  transl., 
Th€  Common  Placet  .  .  .  of  Peter  Martyr,  London,  1583. 
Consult  further:  N.  TaiUepied,  Hist,  dee  vies  .  .  .  de 
.  .  .  Pierre  Martyr,  Douay,  1580  (Roman  Catholic);  the 
Oratio  by  Simler,  Zurich,  1562;  F.  C.  Schlosser,  Leber^ 
dee  ...  P.  M.  VermioH.  Heidelberg,  1807;  C.  Schmidt, 
PHer  Martyr  Vermigli,  Elberfeld.  1858;  Cambridge  Mod- 
em Hietory,  u.  302,  390  sqq.,  477,  502-503.  508,  New  York, 
1904;  KL,  xn.  789-793. 

VERNON,  AMBROSE  WHITE:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  in  New  York  City  Oct.  13,  1870.  He  was 
educated  at  Princeton  (B.A.,  1891),  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1894),  and  the  universities  of 
Berlin,  Halle,  and  Gottingen  (1894-96).  He  was 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  churches  at  Hia- 
watha, Kan.  (1896-99),  and  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
( 1 899-1904) ;  pastor  of  Church  of  Christ,  Dartmouth 
College,  N.  H.;  professor  of  Biblical  literature  in 
the  same  college  (1904-07);  and  professor  of  prac- 
tical theology  in  Yale  Divinity  School  (1907-09). 
Since  1909  he  has  been  pastor  of  Harvard  Church, 
Brookline,  Mass.  He  has  written  The  Religious 
Value  of  the  Old  Testament  (New  York,  1907),  and 
has  edited  the  series  Modern  Religious  Problems 
(1909),  Songs  for  the  Chapel  (in  collaboration  with 
C.  H.  Morse,  1909),  and  Hymns  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  (in  collaboration  with  H.  S.  ("offin,  1910). 

VERONA,    PETER    OF.     See  Peter  Martyr. 

VERONICA,  ve-ren'i-ca  or  ver"ro-ni'ca:  The 
traditional  name  of  a  pious  woman  of  Jerusalem, 
who,  according  to  the  legend  in  its  most  common 
form,  when  Christ  passed  by  her  on  his  way  to  Gol- 
gotlia,  took  off  her  head-cloth,  and  handed  it  to 
him  in  order  that  he  might  wipe  the  blood  and 
sweat  from  his  face;  and,  when  he  returned  the 
cloth,  his  features  had  become  impressed  upon  it 
(see  Jksus  Christ,  Pictures  and  Images  of,  III., 


1,  §  2).     A  modification  of  the  legend  ideotifiei 

Veronica  (or  rather  Berenice,  according  to  Jobftnoa 

of  Malala,  in  Chronographia,  x.  306-308;  in  CSEBj 

with  the  woman  "  diseased  with  an  issue  of  Mood" 

(Matt.  ix.  20-22) .    Another  represents  her  as  qnqg 

from  royal  blood,  a  grand-daughter  of  Herod  th 

Great,  evidently  confoimding  her  with  BerauM^ 

the  niece  of  Herodias.    The  manner  in  which  tin 

portrait  was  brought  to  Rome  is  generally  r|i»> 

sented  as  follows:  the  Emperor  Tiberius  was  aek; 

and,  having  heard  of  the  wondrous  cures  wrougH 

by  the  portrait,  he  sent  for  Veronica.    She  obqfcd 

the  call,  and  went  to  Rome,  and,  as  soon  as  tlie 

emperor  had  touched  the  cloth,  he  was  cand. 

Veronica  remained  in  Rome,  and,  when  she  died, 

bequeathed  the  relic  to  Clement,  the  successor  of 

Peter.    In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centuiy,  Pope 

John  VII.  asserted  that  the  Church  of  St  Maris 

Maggiore  was  in  possession  of  the  miraculous  ptf- 

trait;   but  it  was  shown  only  to  kings  and  prinoeB» 

and  only  under  special  conditions.  Both  Milan,  hov- 

ever,  and  Jaen  in  Spain,  claim  to  have  the  genuDe 

head-cloth  of  Veronica.     It  is  worth  notidng  tlat 

in  the  thirteenth  century  (Gervasius  of  TiSba^ 

Oiia  imperialiaf  xxv.;    Matthew  of  Paris,  on  tlto 

year  1216),  it  was  not  the  possessor  of  the  dotfa, 

but  the  cloth  itself  which  was  called  "  Veronict," 

this  being  based  on  the  word-play  vera  icon, "  the 

true  picture."     Most  probably  the  leg»id  is  i 

growth;  first  came  the  story,  which  is  even  Ukdy— 

Christ  may  well  have  received  this  kindness  from  a 

pitying  bystander;   then  the  legend  that  the  doth 

had  upon  it  the  **  true  picture  "  of  Christ's  faee; 

then  the  name  of  this  became  the  name  of  the  pe^ 

son  giving  it. 

Bxbuooraphy:  ASB,  Feb.,  i.  449-457;  W.  Grimm.  M 
Sage  vom  Urepnaig  der  ChriettubOder,  Beriin,  1843:  Wt 
mont,  Mhnoiree,  i.  471-472;  K.  Peanoo,  Die  Fneiee, 
ein  Beitrag  zur  Geachichte  der  Chri^tubUder  im  MiMMkr, 
Strasburg,  1887;  J.  Palme.  Die  deuUchen  Vertmcabt^ 
den  des  IS.  JahrhunderU,  Prague,  1892;  E.  von  Dobiehfiti, 
in  TU,  iii  (1899);  idem,  Chrietudrilder,  Leipde.  \f»\ 
idem  and  L.  Cust,  in  Burlington  Magazine,  Sept.,  1904; 
W.  Weale,  in  Dietache  Warande,  new  ames,  iiL  60(M1(; 
C.  G.  N.  de  Booys,  in  Tijdachrift  voor  Nederlandicke  Tuf- 
en  Letierkunde,  vol.  xx.,  1901;   DCB,  iv.  1107-08. 

VESPASIAN,    ves-pe'zhi-an,    TITUS   FLAVWS: 
Roman  emperor  69-79.     He  was  bom  in  a  little  Si- 
bine  village  of  noble  family  on  his  mother's  side  9 
A.D. ;  d.  there  June  23, 79.    In  the  confusion  and  tJff- 
moil  which  followed  the  death  of  Nero,  Vespaasn 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army  in  Egypt  July 
1 ,  69.    His  officers  subdued  Italy  for  him,  then  in  the 
possession  of  Vitellius,  when  he  left  Titus  in  charge 
of  the  forces  and  went  to  the  capital.    Although  he 
held  high  civil  offices,  his  genius  lay  in  thedirecteon 
of  military  affairs.  Serious  in  nature,  he  gave  himself 
to  the  unreserved  performance  of  his  duties.   Pos- 
sessed of  a  good  education,  he  was  a  man  of  oidff 
and  discipline,  and  gave  the  impression  of  an  op* 
right,   painstaking,   and   benevolent  man,  thoop 
tainted  with  sensuahty.    He  married  Flavia  Domir 
tilla,  who  bore  him  Titus,  Domitian,  and  Flavia 
Domatilla.     His  attitude  toward  the  Christians  is 
unknown;   the  statement  that  he  was  not  pleased 
at  slaughter  and  lamented  even  just  punishmeDl 
(Suetonius,  "  Vespasian,"  chap,  xv.)  has  been  con 
strued  to  mean  that  he  continued  \o  assail  Cbru 
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Unity.  Possibly  in  the  attack  on  the  Davidic  house 

[:  -  ffnbios,  Hiti,  ecd.,  m.,  xii.;  NPNF,  i.  146)  some 

QriikisiiB  suffered,  but  the  motive  was  purely  po- 

Itol,  sod  no  sure  records  of  martyrs  exist.    His 

nip  was  significant  in  Jewish  history,  the  capture 

rfJcnnslem  taking  place  then  through  the  opera- 

ttoMoC Titus.    The  Christians  had  earlier  left  the 

dlSr  (Ensebius,  HisL  eecL,  m.,  v.  3;   NPNF,  i. 

nQ  iDd  settled  at  Pella.      (Victob  ScHUiyrzB.) 

iWtiiwwiwiT:  SouroM  are  the  "  JArtm  *'  of  Suetonius  (good 
id.  Iqr  M.  Niaard.  with  Fr.  tnuul..  Paris,  1^83);  Dion 
OMoi,  HiaLt  ehap.  bcvi.;  Eusebius.  Hiat,  eoel..  III.,  ▼., 
dn  BBf.  tnooL  in  ffPNF,  1  ser.,  vol.  L;  Epiphanius, 
Bm^  TTTiT  7.  Consult  in  general  the  works  on  the 
UrtBij  of  the  period,  including  those  on  the  Apostolic 
Afi;  L  8.  Le  Nain  de  TiUemont,  Hiat.  dea  empereurat  ii. 
1  iqq^  6  vols..  Fails.  1700-38;  H.  Schiller,  OaachicfUa  der 
rimitckn  Kaiatnmi,  L  2,  pp.  499  sqq.,  Gotha,  1883;  W. 
U,  Raniiy,  Ckurth  in  tha  Roman  Empire,  pp.  256-258 
•tfiMUB.  London,  1803;  W.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Oreak 
md  Raman  Biography  and  Mythology,  iv.  1246-48,  ib. 
IttOifood  for  the  seouUr  side);  DCB,  ir,  1116-1117; 
and  tht  woiIbb  under  PsBSBCunoNe  or  thb  Christians. 

FESPESS:  The  principal  evening  service  of 
thefireviaiy  (q.v.)*  In  simplification  it  was  held  to 
oonapood  to  the  evening  sacrifice  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tUMot,  and  also  to  commemorate  the  descent  from 
tiie  enxB,  the  interrelation  of  the  canonical  hours 
iM%  given  in  the  mnemonic  verses: 

"Matins  btndeth  Christ,  who  puigeth  our  evil  away; 
Anas  sees  him  spat  upon,  and  terce  condemns  him  to  death; 
Sexi  him  doth  crucify,  nones  pieroeth  his  side; 
ViapeiB  takes  him  from  the  cross,  at  compline  he  rests  in 
the  tomb." 

And  a  third  mystic  meaning  is  given  vespers  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  recited  about  the  hour  of  the  day 
when  the  Last  Supper  was  celebrated. 

VeBpeis  was  the  first  canonical  hour  to  be  added 
to  the  original  three,  terce,  sext,  and  nones  (Dan. 
vL  10;  Acts  ii.  15,  iii.  1,  x.  9),  which  alone  were 
knoiwn  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and 
pyprian,  while  vespers  and  matins  were  known  by 
the  time  of  Chrysostom.  By  the  time  of  Jerome 
there  were  six  hours,  three  in  the  day  and  three  in 
the  ni^t.  In  the  course  of  the  fifth  century  com- 
ptine,  originally  recited  about  nine  in  the  evening, 
was  added,  thus  making  the  complete  number  of 
seven  canonical  hours,  which  later  became  eight 
when  the  first  hour  was  divided  into  matins  (about 
3  A.!!.)  and  prime  (about  6  a.m.),  as  is  found  in  the 
rules  of  Benedict  of  Nursia,  Coliunban,  Isidore,  and 
the  majority  of  monastic  writers  of  ^e  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries.  From  that  time  vespers  was 
recited  about  6  p.m.,  which  is  the  present  usage  in 
the  Roman  CathoUc  Church.  Until  compline  be- 
came a  distinct  hour,  twelve  psalms  were  usually 
sung  at  vespers,  but  later  this  number  was  reduced 
to  seven,  four  being  sung  at  vespers  and  three  at 
compline.  Benedict  required  also  the  reading  of  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible,  a  reeponsory,  the  hymn  of  St. 
Ambrose  with  the  versides,  the  Magnificat,  Kyrie 
eleison.  Lord's  Prayer,  and  coUects. 

Many  of  the  older  Lutheran  litiurgies  retained 
matins  and  vespers,  but  these  all  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. In  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  many 
successful  efforts  were  made  for  the  restoration  of 
veq>ers  on  Sundays  and  festivals.  [In  the  Anglican 
diurch  the  ancient  hours  of  vespers  and  compline 
are  combined  in  the  service  for  daily  evening  prayer 


(cf .  J.  H.  Blunt,  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
pp.  17-18,  178,  New  York,  1903).]  See  Breviabt; 
Canonical  Hours.  (O.  ZdcKLERf.) 

Bxbuographt:  Besides  the  works  of  Bftumer  and  Batiifol 
named  under  Brbyxabt,  consult:  H.  M.  Sencelmann, 
Veaperglocke,  Leipsic,  1855;  I.  Hengstenberg,  Uaber  Vea- 
pergotteadienate,  Berlin,  1861;  Emngdiache  Kirchanxeiir 
ung,  1860,  pp.  349  sqq.,  487  aqq.;  M.  Herold,  VeaperaU 
Oder  die  Nachmittage  unarer  Feale  und  ihre  gotieadienatliche 
Beraiehemngt  Ndrdlingen,  1875;  K.  von  Liliencron,  Lit- 
tarariach'muaikaliache  Oeachichta  der  evangdiaehan  Oottea- 
dienate,  pp.  1523-1700,  Sleswick,  1803;  KL,  zii.  860- 
871. 

VESSELS,  SACRED. 

The  Chalice  or  Cup  (f  1). 

The  Paten  (f  2). 

The  Pyx  or  Ciborium  and  Monstrance  (fi  3). 

Spoons;  the  Holy  Spear;  the  Colum  (f  4). 

Sacred  Vessels  in  the  Wider  Sense  (f  5). 

The  expression  sacred  vessels  (txua  sacra)  de- 
notes those  used  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  or,  in  wider 
sense,  all  the  vessels  and  utensils  of  the  church 
service.  First  in  order  comes  the  chalice  or  cup 
(Lat.  calix;  Gk.  poterion)^  which  was  used  from  the 
very  beginning.  No  examples  from  early  Christian 
times  are  extant,  but  it  is  known  that 
z.  The  there  were  various  forms,  the  chief 
Chalice  being  the  bulging  two-handled  can- 
or  Cup.  thariLSf  beside  which  the  simple  cup 
and  bowl  were  also  used  (cf.  V. 
Schultze,  Archdologie  der  altchrietlichen  Kunet,  pp. 
125-126,  Munich,  1895).  Precious  and  ordinary 
metals,  clay,  and  glass  are  mentioned  as  material. 
In  course  of  the  two  art  eras  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a 
uniform  style  was  developed.  The  Romanesque 
chalice  has  a  conical  circular  base  upon  which  rises, 
interrupted  by  a  bulging  knob  {nodua),  a  short 
stem,  supporting  a  hemispherical  bowl  (cuppa). 
Base,  shaft,  and  cup  are  ornamented  freely.  Note- 
worthy German  examples  are  the  "  Bemward  " 
chalice  in  St.  Gotthard's  Church  at  Hildesheim 
(twelfth  century),  with  Old-  and  New-Testament 
scenes;  a  chalice  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
at  Cologne,  with  fine  filigree  work  and  figures  of 
the  aposties;  above  all  the  chalice  of  the  abb^  at 
Wilten,  in  Tyrol,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  entirely 
overlaid  with  engraved  and  beaten  designs  and 
adornments  (cf.  H.  Otte,  Kunstarchdologie  dea 
deutschen  MiUelaUerej  i.  215  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1883). 
The  Gothic  in  its  aspiration  toward  elegance  and 
vertical  construction  supersedes  the  hemisphere  by 
a  coniform  cup,  designs  the  base  after  foliage  pat- 
terns, usually  with  six  leaves,  employs  a  polygonal 
stem,  and  ornaments  the  same  with  diagonally 
arranged  bosses  (rotidi).  The  engraver's  art  is  re- 
stricted. The  Renaissance  increases  the  height  of 
the  chalice,  makes  the  bowl  wider,  and  applies  its 
decoration  richly.  The  baroque  and  rococo  styles 
carry  this  tendency  to  extremes.  The  Lutheran 
Church  retained  the  traditional  forms,  or  favored 
their  further  development;  whereas  the  Reformed 
churches  imdertook  to  restore  the  chalice  to  "  apos- 
tolic "  simplicity,  even  allowing  the  wooden  cup. 
The  Greek  Church,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  generally 
adhered  to  the  plain  forms  of  about  800.  The  me- 
dieval Church  of  the  West,  so  long  as  it  retained 
communion  in  both  kinds,  distinguished  between 
"  ministerial  chalices  "  {calices  ministeriales)  for  the 
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use  of  the  laity  (ministerialist*'  of  lower  condition 
or  status  ")  for  more  convenient  handling,  often 
provided  with  two  handles  (calices  ansati),  and 
priestly  chalices  for  the  daily  observance  of  the 
mass.  The  wine  was  usually  consecrated  in  the 
latter  cup,  and  then  poured  into  the  larger  cup,  al- 
ready partly  filled  with  imconsecrated  wine.  Only 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  as  at  episcopal  masses 
(whence  the  designation  "  pontifical  chalice  "),  were 
vessels  used  which  had  come  to  the  Church  by  way 
of  costly  gifts.  For  the  use  of  the  newly  baptized, 
moreover,  they  had  so-called  *'  baptismal  chalices  " 
{calices  baptismales) ,  Precaution  against  spilling 
the  consecrated  wine,  elicited,  from  about  the  ninth 
century,  the  use  of  the  suction  tube  (fisivlay  pipa) 
of  precious  metal  or  glass;  it  had  a  handle  attach- 
ment and  was  offered  to  the  conmiunicants  by  the 
deacon.  On  occasion  of  festival  masses  the  pope 
still  uses  the  same,  and  in  some  instances  the  prac- 
tise was  retained  for  some  time  in  the  churches  of 
the  Reformation.  To  satisfy  ecclesiastical  uses  the 
chalice  had  to  be  consecrated,  and  when  so  set  apart 
it  was  marked  with  an  engraved  cross.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  the  material,  various  church  ordinances  came 
into  existence,  the  object  of  which  above  every- 
thing else  was  to  exclude  imworthy  materials  (wood, 
lead),  or  brittle  stuff  (earthenware,  glass;  cf.  Hefele, 
ConcUiengeschichte,  iii.  639,  iv.  554,  756,  v.  688,  vi. 
491).  Silver  and  gold  ranked  as  excellent  materials. 
Inscriptions,  such  as  dedications,  Old-  and  New-Tes- 
tament quotations,  religious  and  dogmatic  state- 
ments, were  often  employed,  preferably  about  the 
base.  The  practise  in  primitive  Christian  worship 
of  having  the  wine  supplied  by  members  of  the 
congregation  required  larger  jars  (jscyphi,  amce)  to 
receive  the  same,  which  appear  to  have  resembled . 
in  form  the  ancient  mixing  jars  (V.  Schultze,  ut 
sup.,  p.  126).  Even  after  this  custom  died  out,  it 
remained  necessary,  so  long  as  the  laity  received 
full  communion,  to  keep  the  wine  in  readiness  in 
larger  vessels  of  clay,  stone,  or  metal,  which  the 
subsequent  legendary  accretion  often  resolved  into 
waterpots  of  the  marriage  in  Cana.  Upon  exclu- 
sion of  the  cup  from  the  laity,  these  vessels  naturally 
decreased  in  size,  and  merged  into  the  eucharistic 
vials  (amptdlas).  Even  at  an  early  period,  art  ap- 
propriated these  objects,  creating  specimens  costly 
both  in  material  (silver,  gold,  sardon^'x,  agate) 
and  workmanship  (enamel,  chasing).  The  dupli- 
cation of  the  vessels  finds  its  reason  in  the  pre- 
scribed mixing  of  the  wine  with  water;  hence  it 
happens,  toward  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that 
eucharistic  vials  are  found  distinguished  by  the 
letters  V  (innwm,  "  wine  ")  and  A  {aqiuif  "  water  "). 
The  vessel  which  serves  to  receive  the  conse- 
crated bread  during  the  commimion  is  the  paten 
(Lat.  paicnay  Gk.  paiand,  "  plate  ").  The  use  of 
ordinary  bread  at  the  earlier,  or  more 
2.  The  ancient,  celebration  of  the  eucharist, 
Paten^  implies  that  this  was  a  real  platter,  of 
considerable  size  and  weight.  So  it 
remained  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  as  the  wafer  was 
much  larger  down  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  cen- 
tury than  in  later  times.  The  mat<;rial  of  the  paten 
was  probably  at  first  terra-cotta  or  glass;  but  in  the 
era  following  Constantine  heavy  gold  and  silver 


patens  are  heard  of  in  the  treasure  of  Ronum  hU^ 
ops  and  in  other  connections.     In  the  cathodal 
treasury  at  Halberstadt  there  is  a  magnificat  g;iidei 
silver  paten,  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  ndij 
decorated  figures  and  other  ornamentation,  broi^ 
by  Bishop  Conrad  to  Halberstadt  from  Byuote 
in  1215.    Noteworthy  specimens  of  German  origji 
are  also  extant,  such  as  the  one  in  St.  Gotthinfi 
Church  at  Hildesheim,  with  a  filigree  setting  of 
pearls  and  precious  stones.    Most  of  these  eUbonte 
specimens  are  associated  with  ministerial  chdifls. 
In  the  Gothic  period  the  paten  becomes  smaller  ud 
less  ornamental.     It  has  also  very  little  depths 
this  period.      The  rim  not  infrequently  contain 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  conmiunion.    In  the 
Greek  Church,  for  protection  of  the  consecntod 
bread  when  it  is  veiled,  two  metal  strips  ((uterMtoQ, 
put  together  in  the  form  of  a  cross  and  provided 
with  bent  feet,  are  placed  over  the  paten  (Gk.  ^ 
kos;  cf .  design  in  D.  Sokolow,  DarsteUung  da  Oelteh 
dienstes  der  orthodox-katholischen  Kirche  des  Moffoir 
landes,  p.  11,  Berlin,  1893). 

For  holding  the  consecrated  as  well  as  the  uneoDi- 
secrated  bread,  whether  in  church  or  on  oocaekn 
of  the  administration  of  communion  abroad,  veeeda 
of  various  forms  and  sizes  were  used  imder  the  gen- 
eral designation  of  pyxis,  capsa,  area;  also  dborvan 
and  suspensiOf  from  their  place  beneath  the  ahar 
canopy  (ciborium).    The  simplest  form  is  that  oC 
the  cylindrical  wafer  caskets,  with  flat 
3.  The      or  arching  cover,  of  metal  or  mry, 
Pjrx  or      some  few  of  which  have  come  down 

Ciborium  from  Christian  antiquity  (cf.  Vktar 
and  Schultze,  ut  sup.,  pp.  274  sqq.).  In 
Monstrance,  the  second  half  of  the  Middk  Ages 
the  pyx  was  much  elaborated;  resting 
upon  a  cup-like  base,  it  copied  the  structural  plan 
of  a  tower  (turriSf  turricidum).  In  the  later  Middle 
Ages  this  development  reached  its  culmination  in 
the  stone  or  metal  tabernacle  erected  at  the  north 
end  of  the  choir,  on  the  wafer  side  of  the  altar,  bein; 
sometimes  executed  with  admirable  artistic  skin; 
its  structural  pattern  was  the  Gothic  tower  (su- 
perior examples  of  this  kind  in  the  Uhn  Cathedial; 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Nurembeig,  by 
Adam  I^aft;  and  elsewhere).  This  development 
was  anticipated  in  the  eucharistic  shrines  of  earlier 
ages.  The  consecrated  element  was  enclosed  in  a 
compartment  of  lattice-work. 

During  that  stage  of  its  development  when  pro- 
cessions and  public  display  of  the  Host  benme 
prominent,  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  led  to  the 
construction  and  use  of  a  vessel  that  should  at  once 
augustly  and  visibly  present  the  blessed  sacrament 
to  the  eye.  Thus  the  monstrance  came  into  being 
{monstrantiay  ostensorium,  custodia,  tabernaetdum). 
There  was,  however,  no  need  of  a  new  invention, 
and  the  makers  confuied  themselves  to  copying  the 
transparent  reliquaries  and  cibaria,  which  were  al- 
ready at  hand,  being  occasioned  by  quite  a  similar 
purpose.  For  the  base  the  Gothic  chalice  was  imi- 
tated in  the  diversity  of  its  standard  forms.  Its 
knob  (nodus)  likewise  recurs,  but  with  a  greater 
tendency  toward  sumptuous  elaboration.  UpoQ 
the  like  support  there  moimts  an  artistic  super- 
structure, designed  like  the  transept  of  a  church 
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fifing  three  to  five  naves.   The  free  plane  surfaces 
0n  d  both  ampler  and  richer  dispoation.     To 
mtmtk  an,  there  are  one  or  more  turrets  (hence  the 
Hon  tunicula).     The  effect  of  richness  is 
by  settings  of  pearls  and  precious  stones. 
Tbe  Greek  liturgy  prescribes  the  presentation  of 
Ab  dements  mingled  in  the  chalice,  for  which  pur- 
pose there  was  in  use,  from  quite  early 
4.  Spoons;  times,  a  metal  spoon  (labis,  labida), 
(hi  Holy    the  handle  of  wUch  ends  in  a  cross. 
8^;  the  Western  Church  inventories  and  do- 
Gohnn.     nation  records  of  the  same  time  fre- 
quently mention  spoons  (cochlearia), 
lUefa  may  have  served  partly  for  mixing  water 
yd  wine,  partly  in  administering  to  the  poor,  being 
rifflin  use  for  that  purpose  in  Spain.    To  the  Greek 
rites  odusively  belongs  the  sacred  spear  (hi  hagia 
Ihk^,  with  which  the  bread  is  divided  in  the  proc- 
CM  of  preparation.    The  Western  liturgy  no  longer 
prondeB  occasion  for  the  colum  (colum  vinarium, 
afatoniaii— a  strainer  with  a  long  handle,  used  as 
tke  wine  was  poured),  which  was  widely  employed 
mthe  fint  half  of  the  Middle  Ages,  before  the  with- 
dnvil  of  tbe  cup  from  the  laity. 

Of  ncred  vessels  in  the  more  comprehensive  sense 
UttfoDowing  may  be  briefly  mentioned:  vessels  for 
the  sacred  oil  (oleum  eatechumenorumf 
SSicred  infirmorum;    chrisma)  of  various  de- 
?MMb  in  signs;  stationary  censers  with  double 
thi  Wider  covers,  and  the  swinging  thurible  with 
SoK.     chains,  occasionally  of  beautiful  artis- 
tic finish;  the  sprinkling-utensils  used 
17  the  priest  at  mass,  which  freely  affect  animal 
'onns,  as  the  bear,  griffin,  or  bird,  together  with 
thdr  appertaining  ba^ms;  lastly,  holy-water  vessels 
(*BM  hulraUa)t  in  the  form  of  simple  or  decorated 
^  metal  pails.   The  entire  category  of  these  lesser 
*o<|  greater  articles,  comprehended  under  the  desig- 
ii^Ikio  of  ascred  utensils,  is  instructive  alike  in  re- 
ktka  to  the  history  of  worship  and  to  that  of  ecclc- 
laitieal  art    As  the  order  of  divine  service  became 
icooTated  according  to  the  Evangelical  conception 
ffl  the  sixteenth  century,  most  of  these  objects 
MniUy  fell  out  of  use;  also  in  the  Roman  Chiu-ch 
the  subsequent  development  ran  partly  in  other 
channels.  Victor  Schuuize. 

BauooMJkrBr:  Bimhsin,  Ory/ineaf  11.,  yix.  17,  xx.  4,  VI., 
fi  13,  Vni..  vL  8qq.;  the  articleB  on  the  several  vessels 
In  tbe  dictionaries,  as  in  DCA;  and  the  literature  under 
SnooLiaii;  and  WoRaBOP. 

VESTMEHTS  AND  INSIGNIA,  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

2.  Special  Vestments    and 
Insignia. 

III.  IntheGreekChurch. 

IV.  In  Protestant  Churches. 


n.  In  the  Roman  Oath- 

olieChureh. 
I.  Oidinaiy  Veatments. 


L  Introduction:  The  clerical  vestments  and 
adornments  in  Roman  Catholic  use  are  almost  en- 
tirely of  ancient  and  secular  origin.  Until  recent 
years  their  historical  foundation  was  sought  in  the 
Old-Testament  worship;  but  now  research  has  dis- 
covered a  different  origin;  yet  this  fact  has  not 
entirely  abrogated  the  symbolism  which  attaches  to 
eocleoastacal  garments  and  insignia.  The  Church 
Ce^ore  the*  age  of  Constantine  knew  no  distinction 
between  secular  and  religious  dress,  although  it 
may  be  understood  that  the  latter  was  dignified 


and  rich;  this  is  proved  by  representations  in  the 
catacombs.  But  Uie  growth  of  the  authority  of  the 
clergy,  within  and  without  the  Church,  the  increas- 
ing esteem  for  the  litiu-gy  and  its  progressive  de- 
velopment, and,  not  least,  the  continuous  specializa- 
tion of  official  dress,  all  combined  to  favor  the  use 
of  richer  and  more  varied  materials  and  the  mark- 
ing of  differences  of  rank  among  the  clergy  like  that 
which  obtained  among  secular  officials;  still,  there 
was  no  question  of  a  class  distinction.  The  eccle- 
siastical garb  first  became  peculiar  in  a  strict  sense 
when,  imdcr  the  influence  of  the  migration  of  the 
Germanic  tribes,  the  costiunes  as  well  as  the  forms 
of  the  ancient  world  passed  away  and  the  more 
convenient  medieval  dress  was  substituted,  while 
the  Church — and  for  a  longer  or  shorter  i>eriod,  the 
upper  classes  and  the  higher  officials  also — clung  to 
Roman  or  Greek  fashions.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  discovery  by  the  liturgists  of  a  supposed  con- 
nection of  the  liturgical  costiune  with  that  of  Old- 
Testament  worship,  and  then  through  the  eflfect  of 
custom  and  of  the  fashions  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  a  development  was  initiated,  which 
did  not  indeed  do  away  with  the  traditional  usage, 
but  transformed  it  more  or  less.  Nevertheless,  the 
history  of  ecclesiastical  vestments  in  the  Middle 
Ages  shows  no  sharp  divisions.  The  Renaissance 
and  rococo  periods,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly  as- 
serted their  peculiar  taste.  In  the  Greek  Church 
the  movement  was  much  less  marked.  The  Evan- 
gelical churches  broke  with  the  mode  of  dress  which 
expressed  the  priestly  and  hierarchic  character  of 
the  clergy,  and  found  a  modest  substitute.  Monu- 
ments are  in  this  investigation  a  safer  guide  than 
literary  sources.  Yet  a  positive  chronology  can 
not,  in  many  cases,  be  fixed  for  the  historical  evo- 
lution, and  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  this 
evolution  did  not  everywhere  follow  along  the  same 
lines. 

n.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. — 1.  Ordinary 
Vestments:  A  starting-point  is  found  in  the  vest- 
ments worn  by  the  priest  at  the  celebration  of  the 
mass.  The  assiunption  of  the  separato  garments 
takes  place  according  to  ecclesiastical  rules  in  a  fixed 
order,  which  this  discussion  follows:  (1)  The  Amice 
(amictus,  humeralct  more  rarely  superhumerale)  is 
an  oblong  linen  cloth  (at  least  thirty-two  inches 
long  and  twenty-four  wide),  which  is  first  placed 
upon  the  head  and  then  brought  do^Ti  and  drawn 
about  the  neck  where  it  is  fastened  with  cords. 
Originally  it  served  as  a  head-covering  for  the  priest; 
at  present  only  a  few  orders  wear  it  over  the  head 
on  the  way  to  and  from  the  altar.  The  existence  of 
the  amice  can  be  proved  only  since  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  it  is  probably  referable  to  some 
ancient  priestly  ceremonies.  Its  reference  to  the 
ephod  of  the  Old  Testament  (q.v.)  is  purely  arbi- 
trary, as  is  the  symbolical  interpretation  [faith]  of 
liturgical  writers;  the  attempt  to  explain  it  as  a 
neck-cloth  to  protect  the  garment  which  rests  upon 
it  from  perspiration  is  unsatisfactory.  As  long  as 
the  amice  was  worn  upon  the  head  or  even  pro- 
jected above  the  other  garments,  embroidery  or 
other  ornamentation  might  be  shown  on  it;  but  it 
gradually  became  hidden  beneath  the  other  vest- 
ments, so  that  at  present  only  a  cross  is  required; 
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this  is  kissed  by  the  priest  when  he  assumes  the 
vestment.  (2)  The  Alb  is  identical  with  the  light 
timio  of  antiquity,  more  precisely  with  the  white 
tunic  with  sleeves  (tunica  manicata)  which  came 
down  to  the  feet  (tunica  talaris,  poderis,  Qk.  podSrSs, 
chitSn).  Even  into  the  Carolingian  period  this  was 
ordinarily  worn  by  the  clergy  as  a  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary dress.  The  exclusion  of  the  tunic  from  daily 
use  raised  the  alb  to  the  dignity  of  a  specific  litiu*- 
gical  garment.  Apart  from  its  cut  and  color,  its 
origin  is  recalled  by  the  strips  of  purple  or  of  cloth 
of  gold  which  were  sewed  on  (davij  lorum;  hence 
the  names  albcB  monolores,  dHores,  trilores),  with 
other  ornamental  pieces  of  colored  stuffs  (paraturcBf 
parurcB)j  in  the  form  of  a  square  or  an  oblong; 
as  there  were  five  of  these,  a  connection  was 
found  with  the  five  woimds  of  Christ  (cf .  the  desig- 
nations plagos,  plagulce).  In  addition,  further 
ornamentation,  even  complete  pictures,  came  to 
be  applied.  After  the  sixteenth  century  a  strong 
reaction  set  in;  laces  and  edgings  came  into  use. 
Recently  linen  lace  is  required  and  linen  is  also 
prescribed  for  the  garment  itself.  The  alb  is 
worn  by  the  clerics  ranking  not  lower  than  sub- 
deacon.  (The  symbolism  b  purity  and  innocence.] 
(3)  The  Cincture  (cingulumy  cinctoriumy  balteus) 
is  required  by  the  form  of  the  alb.  Linen  is  pre- 
ferred, although  wool  and  silk  are  not  excluded. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  cincture  was  often  a  splen- 
did decoration  of  the  higher  clergy,  and  was 
richly  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones.  (4)  The  Maniple  (mappula,  manipvlus, 
/anon)  is  a  narrow  strip  of  material  similar  to 
the  stole  (see  below),  worn  over  the  left  forearm 
or  upper  arm;  formerly,  the  ends  himg  down  freely, 
now,  however,  they  are  sewed  together.  The  ma- 
terial was  originally  linen,  but  at  present  it  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  chasuble  (see  below).  The  rich 
ornamentation  of  the  maniple  usual  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  it  was  longer,  has  now  almost  disap- 
peared. Not  more  than  three  crosses  are  required, 
while  one  satisfies  the  rubric.  It  is  worn  by  bishops, 
priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  and,  as  a  rule, 
only  diuing  the  office  of  the  mass.  The  origin  of 
this  vestment,  the  liturgical  use  of  which  can  be 
proven  from  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  is  not 
certain.  It  is  commonly  regarded  as  having  been 
originally  a  handkerchief;  recently  an  attempt  has 
been  msMde  to  connect  it  with  the  arm-bands  worn 
by  the  assistants  at  the  heathen  sacrifices.  [The 
symbolism  is  strength,  endurance.]  (5)  The  Stole 
(orarium)  is  a  long  narrow  strip  of  fabric,  which, 
hanging  from  the  neck,  falls  down  right  and  left 
over  the  breast.  During  the  celebration  of  mass, 
the  bands  are  crossed  in  front,  the  bishop  alone 
wears  them  hanging  parallel;  the  deacon,  who  may 
wear  the  stole  at  greater  functions,  may  only  bear 
it  on  the  left  shoulder.  The  material  is  usually  the 
same  as  that  of  the  chasuble.  The  ornament  tion 
was  generally  confined  to  embroidered  Latin  crosses; 
in  the  episcopal  stoles,  however,  it  was  often  very 
elaborate.  The  little  bells  which  are  sometimes 
foimd  on  the  lower  edge  are  based  on  Ex.  xxviii. 
33  sqq.  The  name  stola,  which  was  introduced  only 
at  a  later  period  and  does  not  apply  to  the  article, 
obscures  its  origin,  since  this  name  designated  an 


article  of  female  apparel.     The  parallel  orariish 
audarium  shows  clearly  that  the  stole  comes  from  tb 
handkerchief  which  was  worn  aroimd  the  neek  <r 
the  arm  in  ancient  times.    [The  ssrmbolism  ii  pt 
tience.]    (6)  The  Chasable,  the  special  priest^  ?Bi^ 
ment  for  tlie  mass,  was  at  first  a  long  stocvuhn 
mantle  provided  with  an  opening  in  the  center  ti 
admit  the  head.    It  was  originally  worn  in  unaai 
times  by  people  of  the  lower  orders,  but  it  gndip 
ally  f  oimd  entrance  into  other  circles  and  so  reedni 
the  monks  and  the  clergy.    The  historical  de?elop> 
ment  of  the  alb  raised  this  article,  about  the  beg^ 
ing  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  rank  of  an  ezduivvtr 
liturgical  garment  for  the  priesthood,  after  it  kid 
been  used  for  a  time  in  other  than  clerical  cirdfli. 
This  dedication  to  liturgical  purposes  neceaBtated 
some  modifications;  for  instance,  the  mantle  m 
shortened,  and  it  was  provided  with  dra¥ring-6triBgi 
and  slits  at  the  sides.    During  and  after  the  ReDiii- 
sance  the  chasuble  was  deformed  into  the  present 
tasteless,  stiff,  bass-viol  form,  so  that  both  pnrd^ 
loosely  connected,  lay  on  the  breast  and  the  baeL 
In  the  earUer  Middle  Ages  wool  was  ahnost  ado- 
sively  the  material.    The  influence  of  Gothie  aii 
led  to  the  more  frequent  use  of  silk  and  this  beeams 
the  rule  in  the  fifteenth  century.    In  the  begiiuiins 
white  was  in  general  use,  but  gradually  a  graditioii. 
of  colors  for  various  times  and  festivals  was  estab- 
lished (see  Stmbolibm,  EccLESiAancAL,  U.,  {  7). 
The  ornamentation  was  confined  in  older  taxnea  tm 
a  band  edging  the  head-opening  and  running  dovia 
on  breast  and  back.    Additions  were  the  fureateii 
cross,  leaf  patterns,  armorial  bearings,  figurea,  and 
scenes.    Hand  in  hand  with  this  went  the  coatlf' 
decoration  with  gold,  silver,  and  jewels.    The  efaaft- 
uble  now  in  conunon  use  is  distinguished  by  a  Lstin. 
cross  on  both  sides.    Conmion  fabrics — linen,  ootr 
ton,  or  especially  coarse  woolen  stuffs — are  nowfoi^ 
bidden.    [The  symbolism  is  charity.]    (7)  The  Copt 
(Pluvial)  was  in  antiquity  an  open  TnantJe  with  a 
hood,  cappa,  and  came  in  from  secular  use.   It  aeenSa 
to  have  been  especiaUy  worn  by  the  canans  in  the 
choir  (cappa  choralis);    it  recommended  itsdf  for 
processions  also  as  a  protection  against  indemeni 
weather  (cappa  pluvialis,  pallium  pluviale,  wbenee 
the  designation  pluviale).     It  found  its  way  into 
litiu'gic  use  and  became  obligatory  for  8|>ecial  serv- 
ices, e.g.,  vespers  (vesper-mantle).  It  also  developed 
into  an  episcopal  robe  of  state  (oappa  ponUficatu) 
with  elaborate  ornamentation.    The  cope  resemUeB 
the  chasuble,  but  is  open  in  front  and  is  held  to- 
gether on  the  breast  by  a  clasp.    Toward  the  Middle 
Ages   the   hood   gradually   disappeared    and  was 
finally  transformed  into  a  small  piece  of  cloth  with 
decoration  (dipeus),  which  hung  down  the  back. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  train  was  later  added  to  the 
episcopal  cope.    (8)  The  Dalmatic  was  introdooed 
from  Dalmatia,  and  resembled  the  tunic,  thou^ 
it  was  more  elaborate;  it  was  much  favored  by  the 
higher  classes.    When  it  passed  out  of  general  use, 
toward  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Qiurch 
retained  it  as  a  vestment  for  deacons  and  bishc^ 
especially,  to  whom  its  use  was  eventually  confined. 
The  sleeves  and  skirt  were  shortened  and  the  sides 
were  more  and  more  cut  out.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  strips  which  were  sewed  on  (clavi)  and  the  color 
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lemained.  The  episcopal  dalmatic  espe- 
is  often  the  object  of  costly  art-workman- 
he  Tanicle  (tunicella),  which  is  assigned  to 
leacon,  differs  but  little  [if  at  all]  from  the 
i,  (9)  The  Surplice  or  Cotta,  a  convenient 
i  for  liturgical  purposes,  permissible  to  all 
;y,  was  created  from  the  alb  (which  became 
d  to  use  at  mass)  by  shortening  and  simpli- 
Hie  designation  superpeiliceum  comes 
5  old  custom,  especially  conmion  in  monas- 
36,  of  wearing  a  linen  garment  over  the  fur 
soeasitated  by  the  long  services.  The  ma- 
finen.  Alongside  of  the  comfortable,  wide- 
arplice  there  exists  as  a  variety  the  close- 
U>chet  {roehetum,  from  roccus,  **  coat "),  a 
i  of  the  higher  clergy,  although  it  was  worn 
'  regions  by  the  common  clergy  also.  Lay 
nts  (sacristans,  choir-boys)  are  also  per- 
■he  use  of  the  surplice.  The  decoration  was 
f  modest  and  usually  confined  to  an  em- 
d  hem.  From  the  Renaissance  period  laces 
xL  (The  symbolism  is  like  that  of  the  chas- 
10)  The  Biretta  (birretum)  used  to  protect 
I,  which  was  rendered , especially  sensitive 
oosure,  was  snoall  and  soft  at  first,  and  was 
rger  only  after  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
iven  its  present  stiff,  four-cornered  ^pe. 
Mial  Vestments  and  Insicrnia:  The  pon- 
tbee  ci  the  bishops  include  the  above-men- 
restments.  The  higher  orders  have  vest- 
od  insignia  as  foUows:  (11)  The  episcopal 
d  stoddngs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Middle 
i  tboes  (sanddUa,  caiceamenia)  belonged  to 
eral  liturgical  attire;  from  the  tenth  or 
century,  these  and  the  stockings  combined 
an  {ealigcB) — of  linen,  later  of  silk — are  a 
ive  of  the  bishops.  The  usual  color  is  vio- 
{)  The  gloves  (chiroteccB,  maniccB)  are  not 
x>  have  been  in  use  before  the  twelfth  cen- 
ntil  the  fourteenth  century  they  were  of 
red  silk,  after  this  the  liturgical  colors  ap- 
he  rim  was  gradually  enlarged  to  resemble 
let.  The  oldest  and  most  characteristic 
it  is  the  drculus  aureus  on  the  upper  part 
ihn,  a  gold-embroidered  or  metal  disk,  with 
(lamb,  cross,  etc.)  and  precious  stones, 
e  sixteenth  century,  the  woven  glove  came 
and  the  shape  was  developed  mainly  after 
el  of  the  dress  glove.  (13)  The  Ring  (an- 
iscopalis)  can  be  proven  to  have  been  among 
»pal  insignia  from  an  early  period.  At  the 
e  bishop  wears  it  over  the  pontifical  glove 
jurih  finger  of  the  right  hand.  Other  cler- 
dtaries  who  are  privileged  to  wear  a  ring 
r  it  aside  on  tins  occasion.  According  to 
)  ring  should  consist  of  a  simple  gold  circlet 
ingle  stone,  but  numerous  rich  and  elabo- 
:imens  are  found.  (14)  The  Rational  (ra- 
cf .  Ex.  xxviii.  30)  is  a  light  shoulder-cloth  of 
'oim  which  is  made  up  of  several  strips  of 
,  ornamented  with  hollow  plates  on  the 
3  or  on  the  breast,  or  on  shoulder  and  breast, 
nrarded  by  the  pope  to  individual  bishops 
cial  distinction.  It  is  worn  inmiediately 
chasuble  and  only  at  the  pontifical  mass, 
ot  be  determined  whether  it  is  patterned 


after  an  ancient  garment;  it  is,  however,  certain 
that  the  breast-plate  of  the  high-priest  and  the 
Ephod  (q.v.)  were  factors  in  its  evolution.  (15)  The 
Pectoral  Cross  {crux  pectoralis),  which  arose  from 
the  custom  of  wearing  a  cross  upon  the  breast, 
which  according  to  common  opinion  acquired  a 
peculiar  prophylactic  power  by  means  of  a  relic, 
was  restricted  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  bishops, 
who  employed  this  cross,  even  apart  from  ecclesi- 
astical ceremonies,  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  their 
di^ty.  The  material  is  gold.  (16)  The  Miter 
{miJtra^  tnitrB,  infvla)  is  the  liturgical  head-covering 
of  the  bishops,  including  the  pope.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  prove  its  existence  with  certainty  before 
the  tenth  century.  The  form  has  passed  through 
many  variations.  At  first  it  was  a  roimd  cap  fitting 
the  head  closely  with  a  brow  band  and  ribbons  fall- 
ing down  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  miter  soon 
developed  into  a  biretta  with  edges  turned  up  sharp- 
ly; it  then  received  a  tall  peaked  termination  and 
finally  assumed  an  oval  form.  An  ornamental  band, 
decorated  in  special  cases  with  precious  metals  and 
stones,  surroimds  the  lower  rim,  a  second  vertical 
one  divides  the  breadth.  The  fabric  is  also  em- 
broidered with  designs  and  figures.  The  material 
is  silk;  only  at  councils  are  linen  miters  prescribed 
for  the  bishops,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  cardinals.  (17)  The  Crozier  (pedum,  pastorale, 
virga)  had  its  origin  in  the  conception  of  the  pas- 
toral office  of  the  bishops  in  connection  with  the 
idea  of  domination.  This  emblem  is  imknown  to 
Christian  antiquity,  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  traces  of  its  use  encoimtered.  At 
first  it  seems  to  have  been  a  staff  with  a  straight 
handle,  but  at  an  early  period  alongside  of  this  ap- 
peared the  crook  bent  like  a  chamois-horn.  In  the 
course  of  the  Romanic  period,  this  takes  on  a  bolder 
curve  and  is  combined  with  designs  and  figures;  the 
termination  of  a  snake's  or  dragon's  head  was  much 
favored.  As  material,  ivory  was  used;  in  the 
Gothic  period,  gilded  copper  was  substituted  for 
the  staff  and  precious  metal  for  the  crook.  At  the 
same  time,  Gothic  art  applies  its  architectural  sym- 
bolism and  gives  the  preference  to  figure-decora- 
tion, to  scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary  and  from  the 
legends  of  the  saints.  Fine  goldsmith-work  now 
appears.  The  Renaissance  and  the  rococo  periods 
retain  the  fimdamental  form,  but  the  characteristic 
taste  of  these  periods  was  asserted  in  many  essen- 
tial details.  The  small  linen  cloth  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  staff  just  below  the  crook  (pannisel- 
lus,  sudarium)  was  probably  intended  originally 
for  a  handkerchief;  later  it  disappeared  from  the 
episcopal  staff  and  remained  on  the  abbot's  staff, 
as  a  distinguishing  mark  (abbots,  as  abo  abbesses, 
bore  the  crozier).  This  emblem,  however,  is  only 
permitted  to  the  bishop  within  his  diocese.  Bish- 
ops' and  abbots'  croziers,  from  the  Middle  Ages, 
have  been  preserved  in  great  nimibers,  even  from 
early  Romanic  times,  when  the  custom  existed  of 
laying  them  in  the  graves  of  their  owners,  (18)  The 
Pallium  (q.v.)  consists  of  a  white  woolen  band  about 
three  inches  wide,  interwoven  with  six  black  silk 
crosses;  it  encircles  the  shoulders,  one  band  fall- 
ing upon  the  breast  and  the  other  upon  the  back. 
Gold  pins  fasten  it  to  the  vestment  beneath.    It  is 
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worn  regularly  only  by  the  pope,  primates,  patri- 
archs, and  archbishops  over  ihe  chasuble,  although 
certain  specially  privileged  bishops  also  wore  it. 
The  pallia  are  made  by  nuns  in  S.  Agnese  near 
Rome,  and  are  supposed  to  obtain  a  special  conse- 
cration by  being  deposited  in  the  grave  of  St.  Peter. 
[(19)  The  Hanteletta  or  Chimere  is  an  episcopal 
garment  which  bishops  wear  when  out  of  their  own 
jurisdiction,  in  order  to  cover  the  rochet,  which  is 
one  symbol  of  episcopal  authority.]  The  dignitaries 
named  above  also  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  a 
cross  borne  before  them  (crux  archiepiscopalis),  the 
cruci£bc  side  being  turned  toward  them.  (20)  The 
Mozetta  is  a  vestment  which  is  the  usual  state  dress 
of  a  bishop  when  not  performing  sacred  fimctions. 
It  is  a  short  cape  or  cloak,  open  in  front  but  sus- 
ceptible of  being  buttoned  over  the  breast,  and  has 
a  small  hood  behind.  It  may  be  worn  by  the  pope, 
by  cardinals,  bishops,  abbots,  and  others  to  whom 
it  is  permitted  by  custom  or  papal  privilege,  as  by 
canons  in  England.  It  is  worn  over  the  rochet,  but 
when  the  prelate  is  out  of  his  jurisdiction,  he  either 
wears  it  over  the  manteletta  or  not  at  all.  By  car- 
dinals this  vestment  and  the  rochet  are  worn  only 
in  the  churches  from  which  they  take  their  titles, 
except  at  Rome  during  a  papal  vacancy  or  at  con- 
claves. The  pope  has  five  of  these  vestments.  From 
the  first  vespers  of  the  Ascension  during  the  hot 
season  he  wears  one  of  red  satin  except  on  vigils  or 
penitential  occasions,  when  the  material  is  of  red 
serge  or  camlet.  The  rest  of  the  year  the  material 
is  of  red  velvet,  except  on  penitential  occasions, 
when  the  material  is  of  red  woolen  cloth;  but  from 
Holy  Saturday  till  the  second  Saturday  alter  Easter 
the  mozetta  is  of  white  damask.  The  cardinals  have 
four  mozettas,  of  red  or  purple  silk,  violet  silk,  rose- 
colored  silk,  and  violet  serge.  The  cardinals  are 
distinguished  by  purple  garments  and  by  a  flat 
broad-brimmed  hat  from  which  hang,  on  the  sides, 
bands  with  tassels.  The  proper  costume  of  the  pope 
is  the  episcopal,  although  it  is  in  part  more  richly 
made  and  differs  in  some  respects.  For  instance, 
instead  of  the  crozier,  he  bears  a  tall  cross  with  two 
or  three  arms.  (21)  A  special  distinction  is,  how- 
ever, the  Tiara  {regnuniy  triregnum).  This  is  the 
princely  emblem  of  the  pope  and  is,  therefore,  worn 
when  his  princely  authority  is  to  be  manifested;  in 
liturgical  and  ecclesiastical  functions  he  wears  in- 
stead the  episcopal  miter.  The  tiara  does  not  ap- 
pear before  the  eleventh  century,  and  then  at  first 
only  in  the  form  of  a  peaked  hat  edged  with  em- 
broidery; later  it  becomes  taller  and  assumes  a 
conical  form.  Although  the  tiara  has  a  certain 
similarity  to  the  miter,  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
latter  by  having  only  one  point.  The  difference  is 
still  more  marked  at  the  coronation.  Even  into  the 
thirteenth  century,  a  single  circlet  (regnum)  sur- 
rounds the  tiara,  but  under  Boniface  VIII.  (1294- 
1308),  a  second  was  added,  and  finally  a  papal  in- 
ventory of  1315  names  three.  It  is  possible  that 
even  in  the  time  of  Boniface  VIII.  the  triple  cro\^Ti 
had  appeared;  in  any  case,  this  evolution  was  not 
far  removed  from  his  pontificate.  (22)  Lastly,  brief 
allusion  may  be  made  to  the  liturgical  comb,  which 
the  priest  used  for  arranging  his  hair  before  the 
celebration  of  mass.    This  is  also  given  to  the  bishop 


at  his  consecration  as  his  personal  property 
therefore  often  foimd  in  bishops'  graves; 
terial  is  ivory,  often  richly  carved.    Chrisi 
tiquity  knows  nothing  of  this  article. 

IIL  In  the  Greek  Church:  The  history  c 
gical  and  clerical  vestments  in  Greek  Chri 
records  but  little  change.  The  results  aire 
tained  by  the  end  of  Christian  antiquity  vi 
little  enriched.  This  fact  corresponds  with  1 
servative  character  of  the  Greek  Church, 
theless,  it  appears  that  in  the  course  of  the 
Ages  sUght  Latin  influences  were  active, 
this,  the  relationship  or  correspondence  I 
the  two  churches  can  be  explained  from  tl 
mon  origin  of  clerical  vestments. 

The  litiu'gical  vestments  of  the  priest  sa 
posed  of  the  following  articles:  the  Stichi 
long,  white,  flowing  garment  of  heavy  gold-ei 
ered  silk,  which  corresponds  to  the  alb  or  1 
matic  of  the  Latins;  the  Zone,  a  girdle  for  ( 
in  the  sticharion,  more  richly  decorated  thai 
West;  the  Epimanikia,  gauntlets,  which  se 
purpose  of  fastening  Uie  sticharion  at  the 
the  Peritrachelion  (Epitrachelion),  a  silkeo 
ornamented  with  golden  crosses  or  in  som< 
way,  which  encircles  the  neck,  its  fringed  end 
ing  down  to  the  feet;  it  is  the  stole  of  the 
and  like  the  latter  of  antique  origin;  for  t 
trachelion  of  the  deacon,  the  Hellenized  Lati 
orarium  was  employed;  the  Phelonion,  the 
vestment  properly  so  called,  had  the  same 
as  the  chasuble,  but  here  the  earliest  form 
mained.  With  a  simple  opening  for  the  b 
hangs  in  folds  about  the  body.  It  is  cod 
made  of  silk,  is  richly  embroidered  with  cross 
is  subject  to  the  liturgical  change  of  coloi 
Hypogonation,  a  sack  of  a  square  form  with 
or  a  sacred  image  as  ornament,  worn  at  t 
side,  is  only  an  honorary  distinction,  and  dt 
belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  costume.  The  lit 
vestments  of  the  bishops  were  the  same;  1 
culiar  to  them  are  the  Omophorion,  the  Ore 
lium,  quite  similar  to  the  Latin,  and  the  a 
stiff  sack,  hypogonation,  worn  on  the  right 
origin  of  the  latter,  which  the  bishops  n 
at  consecration,  is  doubtful.  The  bishop's 
is  decorated  with  a  valuable  cross  and  with 
dallion  bearing  a  sacred  image  (panagia).  Hi 
is  indicated  by  the  staff  (rhabdos)^  whose  c 
turned  upward.  Fiulher,  one  of  the  insij 
the  bishop  is  the  miter,  a  low  cap  reseml 
crown,  covered  with  artistic  embroider}',  p 
stones,  and  gold  ornaments;  above  it  rises  i 
The  metropolitans  and  the  patriarchs  wear 
of  the  phelonion  the  Sakkos,  a  richly  embrc 
close-fitting  garment  with  wide  sleeves.  Tl 
liturgical  dress  of  the  priests  and  bishops  < 
of  a  long,  black  coat  of  many  folds  and  a  cyl 
hat,  which  is  lower  in  the  case  of  the  lesser 
The  bishops  up  to  the  patriarchs  inclusi^ 
besides  this  a  large  mantle  (mandyas),  open 
and  fastened  by  clasps;  the  hem  is  adorn 
cross-stripes  and  the  comers  with  pieces  of 
cloth  sewn  on.  The  patriarch  has  also  the 
two  crosses;  his  hood-like  head-covering  ret 
monastic  class  from  which  he  comes.    Ovei 
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broad  flat  hat,  on  the  upper  surface  of 
ight  blue  cross  is  seen  (ef.  the  ratber  lim- 
ctioQ  of  representations  in  D.  Sokolow, 
ig  det  GoUttdUnsfes  der  orihodoxen  kiUhO' 
inhedeM  Morgerdandes,  p.  25,  Berlin,  1893). 
rmeiuaii  church  shows  great  variety  and 
nee  in  her  eccieaiastical  vestments.  Still 
mon  chjiract«riEtic8  appear  everjTFhere, 
ic  church  has  simpler  forms  (A.  J.  Butler, 
ent  Coptic  Churchfs  of  Egypt,  2  vols.,  Ox- 
4).  For  the  Nestorian  Church  in  Syria 
rcy  Badger,  T}ie  Ncilorians  and  Uteir  Rii- 
idon.  1S52). 

Proteatant  Churches:  The  Reformution, 
exclufion  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  re- 
'  special  acta  of  worship,  was  forced  to 
%  part  of  the  liturgical  vestmenta  and 
laignia.  While  there  was  no  need  of  a 
break  with  the  past,  this  step  was  taken 
nasta  whenever  they  were  able  to  accom- 
aod  tile  Reformed  Church   also  pursued 

way  more  or  less  radically.  In  1623 
in  his  A>i»Ugung  und  Gnind  der  Sdduss- 
ire  it  as  hid  Juilgment  that  cowi,  cross, 
U>DSure  are  not  "  npither  good  nor  bad," 

"bad,"  so  he  abolished  them  as  soon 
lie.  Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  in 
Lemats  things  indifferent  in  themselves, 
only  in  his  time  but  long  after,  the 
jDCDt  was  still  used.  The  Interim  (q.v.) 
usage  new  support  and  procured  for  it 
spread.  However,  the  general  trend  of 
ent  was  in  another  direction,  and  in  fact 
p  the  gonTi  worn  by  the  middle  classes, 
itle  covering  the  whole  body,  which  varied 
at,  color,  and  cut  according  to  rank  and 
Luther  preached  for  the  first  time  in  the 
ra  of  the  scholar!!  on  the  afternoon  of 
24.  In  the  altar  picture  by  Lucas  Cranach 
idtkirche  at  Wittenberg  he  is  represented 
t  in  the  puJpit.  Calvin  and  Zwingli  also 
1  their  functions  wearing  the  gown.    With 

went  the  biretta,  which  had  driven  out 
1  the  dress  of  the  burghers  and  appears  in 
aricty  of  forma.  The  clergy  wear  it  as  a 
iC  form  of  a  rich  low  cap,  which  gained  a 
be  head  by  means  of  a  stiff  lower  projec- 
was  sometimes  also  provided  with  an  up- 
im.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Span- 
ne  began  to  inHuence  the  gown  and  led  to 
ete  change.  The  mantle  is  transformed 
mple,  long  coat,  buttoned  up  in  front. 
'  ruET  was  introduced  and  has  maintained 
to  this  day  in  some  parts  of  Germany. 
d  coat  collars  were  reduced  in  secular  as 
crical  usage  to  two  linen  strips  resting  on 
t  and  called  beffchen  (from  the  Low  Ger- 
,  diminutive  bf^tcn),  which  have  been  pre- 
the  present  time.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
cloak  of  the  French  abbfs  found  its  way 
lan  use.  The  head  is  covered  by  a  small, 
p.  Although  there  is  a  certain  general 
t  in  the  vestmentB  of  Germany  and  Swit- 


zerland, considerable  difierences  also  show  them- 
selves. However,  since  the  surplice  of  to-day  was 
prescribed  in  Prussia  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  Jan. 
1,  1811,  in  which  way  the  gown  came  to  life  again, 
unity  was  much  favored,  and  it  is  again  as  com- 
plete as  in  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  same  time 
the  stiff  biretta,  resembling  a  bat,  reappeared.  The 
surplice  still  survives  as  a  relic  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  some  Evangelical  churches  of  Germany.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish 
churches,  it  is  a  permanent  part  of  the  liturgical 
dress.  The  Anglican  church  has  kept  in  closer  touch 
wit.h  the  past  (see  Ritualism). 
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VESTRY:  A  term  originally  applied  t 
tion  of  a  church  (usually  a  special  roon: 


that  por- 


Vestry 
Vicar 
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separate  building)  where  the  sacred  vestments  and 
the  like  were  kept,  and  where  the  clergy  robed  for 
divine  services.  Since,  however,  meetings  were 
often  held  there  by  those  of  the  parishioners  con- 
cerned with  the  business  of  the  parish,  the  word 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  body  entrusted  with  the 
temporal  affairs  of  the  parish,  even  when  meeting 
in  some  place  which  had  no  connection  with 
the  church  property.  The  laws  governing  the 
duties  and  rights  of  vestries  differ  much  in  England 
and  America,  on  account  of  the  far  closer  relation 
between  Church  and  State  in  England,  though  it 
is  only  in  connection  with  the  Anglican  communion 
that  the  vestry,  properly  speaking,  exists. 

In  England  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  gen- 
eral and  special  vestries,  the  former  including  all 
rated  for  poor  relief,  even  though  not  living  within 
the  parish  boimds,  while  the  special  vestry  is  a 
smaller  body  chosen  from  the  general  vestry,  and 
corresponds  to  the  American  connotation  of  the 
term.  The  duties  of  the  English  vestry  are  to  elect 
church-wardens,  to  nominate  proper  persons  for 
appointment  as  overseers  of  the  poor,  to  adminster 
the  parish  property,  and  frequently  to  levy  taxes 
for  and  superintend  the  performance  of  paving  and 
lighting  the  parish,  and  they  are  also  empowered, 
in  case  an  old  burying-ground  be  deemed  inade- 
quate or  dangerous  to  health,  to  make  provision 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  new  one. 

In  the  United  States  the  constituency  and  duties 
of  the  vestry  vary  considerably;  in  some  dioceses 
it  is  not  even  required  that  vestrymen  be  conmiu- 
nicants.'  In  general  the  vestry  consists  of  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  parish  as  presiding  officer,  two 
wardens,  and  a  number  of  vestrjinen.  Their  duties 
are  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  finances  of  the  parish,  and  the  rec- 
tor (or  other  incmnbent,  as  vicar,  priest-in-charge, 
and  the  like)  can  make  no  disbursements  or  enter 
into  any  contracts  involving  the  parish  finances 
without  their  approval.  They  are  bound  to  pay  the 
incumbent  the  salary  agreed  upon,  and  it  is  out  of 
their  power  to  remove  an  incumbent  after  he  has 
been  duly  accepted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  choice 
of  a  new  incumbent,  when  the  rectorate  has  fallen 
vacant,  is  practically  imder  the  control  of  the  ves- 
try, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  who,  either  in  person  or  through  a  bishop 
or  priest  appointed  by  him,  is  the  actual  mstitutor 
of  the  new  incumbent.  At  the  institution  of  a  new 
incumbent,  according  to  the  American  Office  of  In- 
stittUion,  the  two  wardens  (or  two  vestrjTncn  up- 
pointed  by  them)  stand  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
altar,  the  senior  warden  holding  the  keys  of  the 
church,  which,  after  the  reading  of  the  bishop's 
letter  of  institution,  he  gives  to  the  new  incumbent 

with  the  words:  "  In  the  name  and  behalf  of 

Parish  [or  Chui-ch]  I  do  receive  and  acknowledge 
you,  the  Rev.  A.  B.,  as  Priest  and  Rector  of  the 
same;  and  in  token  thereof,  give  into  your  hands 
the  keys  of  this  Church." 

In  case  an  incumbent  fails  to  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  vestry  and  parish,  complaint  is  to  he 
lodged  with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese;  but  if  the 
vestry  can  not  themselves  remove  their  incuml)ent, 
neither  can  he  resign  his  charge  without  their  con- 


sent. During  the  absence  of  the  incumbent  iStt 
vestry  have  power  to  engage  substitutes,  and  th^ 
are  also  empowered  to  elect  the  parish  delegates  to 
the  diocesan  conventions,  while  legally  they  are  n- 
sponsible  for  all  the  finances  of  the  parish  and  for 
its  debts,  and  must  at  any  time  show  their  minutai 
and  other  records  and  accounts  to  the  luahopar 
any  other  person  authorized  to  see  them. 
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in  the  Roman  CathoUc  faculty  of  the  Univeni^rf    ; 
TQbingen  (1890-93),  being  professor  of  the  ami 
subject    there    after    1893.     He    wrote  Chum 
Magni  expluxUio  precum  missce  e  lingua  ArmemM 
in  Latinam  versa  (Freiburg,  1880) ;  Der  apokryfk 
driOe  Korintherbrief  (Tiibingen,  1894);  and  Mdnk 
des  Buches  Job  (Freiburg,  1897). 

VEUSTER,  vO-std',  JOSEPH  DE  (better  known 
as  FATHER  DAMIEN):  Roman  Catholic;  b.  it 
Tremeloo  (16  m.  n.e.  of  Brussels),  Belgium;  d.fli 
the  island  of  Molokai,  Hawaii,  Apr.  5,  1888.  He 
became  a  novice  of  the  order  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary  in  1858  and  vii 
admitted  in  1860.  In  1863  he  was  sent  as  its  mi- 
sionary  to  Hawaii  and  was  there  ordained  a  ^M 
in  1864.  He  served  on  the  islands  of  Hawaii  lad 
Molokai,  and  when  the  government  segregated  the 
lepers  on  the  latter  island  he  chose  to  live  in  the 
leper  settlement,  and  acted  not  only  as  priest  bot 
as  nurse,  and  in  these  services  displayed  both 
courage  and  devotion.  He  began  this  life  in  187J 
and  remained  inunune  to  the  disease  until  1888, 
when  he  contracted  it  and  soon  died  of  it. 

Biblioorapht:    Auguste  Pamphile  de  Veuster,  Ufi  0^ 
Letters  of  Father  Damien,  the  Apostle  of  the  Lepcn.    EiUti 
unth  Introduction  by  his  Brother,  Father  PampkOe,  Un- 
don,  1889;    E.  Clifford,  Father  Damien,  1889;  FranoesB. 
Cooke,  The  Story  of  Father  Damien,  18S9:   Eugene  Hubert, 
Hommage   national  au   Pire   Damien,    Le  Phe  D<w»*i 
Vapdtre  beige  des  Upreux  de  Molokai,  Louvain.  1889;  ?«• 
line  Craven  (Mme.  A.  Craven),  Le  Pire  Damien^  Parifc 
1890.  5th  cd..  1899;    R.  Butaye,  Levcn  van  Pader  D»»- 
aan,  Bruf^c.  1890;  H.  H.  Lauscher,  Pater  Damiaan.   Satr 
het  Fransch  vertaald,  met  notas  des  Vertalers,  Diest,  1800; 
R.  L.  Stevenson,  Father  Damien,  an  open  Letter  to  the  R^ 
Dr.  Hyde  of  Honolulu,  Sydney,  1890.  London,  1S90;  ?•» 
Damien,  der  Held  von  Molokai,  Freiburg,  1891,  2d  «4* 
1899;    H.  F.,  Pater  Damiaan,  de  Apostel  der  M«iaalsik% 
Ghent.  1895;   C.  W.  Stoddard.  Father  Damien,  the  M(utf 
of  Molokai,   San   Francisco   1901;     Pfere  Tauvel,  Fstkff 
Damien,  translated  from  the  French,  London,  new  ed-,  1904; 
Miss  M.  Quinlan,  Damien  of  Molokai,  London,  1909. 

VIATICUM:  Holy  Communion  administered  to 
those  in  immediate  danger  of  death,  the  term  mean- 
ing literally  *'  provision  for  a  journey,"  and  trans- 
lating the  Greek  ephodUm.    In  early  times  it  wii 
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flied  for  spiritiial  provision  for  the  two  great  jour- 

0igfB  of  life  and  death — baptism  and  the  last  com- 

0iiiiiioii,  the  word  being  employed  in  the  former 

gone  by  BasQ  the  Great  (Horn.,  xiii.)  and  Gregory 

HtBOTipn  (Oratio,  xl.  11).    Before  long,  however, 

the  word  became  restricted  to  the  last  communion. 

Uras  the  thirteenth  canon  of  the  first  Council  of 

Nkn  (325)  states  that  "  concerning  the  departing, 

Die  ancient  canonical  law  is  still  to  be  maintained, 

tovit,  that,  if  any  man  be  at  the  point  of  death,  he 

BOtnot  be  deprived  of  the  last  and  most  indispen- 

•bk  Visticum.    But,  if  any  one  should  be  restored 

to  betlth  again  who  has  received  the  conmiunion 

when  his  life  was  despaired  of,  let  him  remain  among 

those  who  communicate  in  prayers  only.    But  in 

fenenl,  and  in  the  case  of  any  dying  person  what- 

never  aaking  to  receive  the  Eucharist,  let  the 

iMhop,  after  examination  made,  give  it  him."    The 

liitieum  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  later  ssmods 

(e^ .,  the  aUeged  canmis  of  the  Synod  of  Carthage 

ofa98,7&-77;  Orange  [441],  canon  3;  Vaison  [442], 

aywD  2;    Agde  [506],  canon  15;   Gerunda  [517], 

aywD  9;  and  Toledo  [675],  canon  11).    The  earlier 

iDode  of  administration  was  evidently  under  both 

iiods,  and  intinction  was  also  permissible;    or,  if 

tfae  eoodition  of  the  sick  or  injured  man  required 

h,  either  the  bread  or  the  wine  might  alone  be  given. 

In  other  words,  the  method  of  administration  was 

and  is,  so  far  as  may  be,  similar  to  the  modes  of 

eommunicating  those  in  perfect  health. 

The  ordinary  requirement  of  fasting  communion 
is  dispensed  with  in  the  reception  of  the  viaticum, 
which  is  now  given  before  the  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction  (q.v.),  although  in  the  Middle  Ages  the. 
reverse  order  was  observed.     Like  extreme  unc- 
tion, it  may  be  given  more  than  once,  and  if  there 
is  recovery,  the  recipient  is  required  to  attend  mass 
as  bef  <»e.    The  minister  is  the  parish  priest  or  some 
oaie  deputed  by  him,  though  in  case  of  sudden  acci- 
dent the  nearest  priest  is  to  administer  it.     In 
earlier  times  this  was  not  the  case,  for  during  per- 
secutions it  was  given  even  by  laymen  (Eusebius, 
Hial.  eed.,  iv.  44),  and  Leo  IV.  (847-855)  expressly 
forbade  priests  to  send  it  by  laymen  or  women 
(Mansi,  CancUia,  xiv.  891),  while  the  Synod  of 
Ansa  (994)  pennitted  none  but  priests  to  give  it. 

The  elements  administered  in  the  viaticiun  are 
those  customarily  reserved  after  mass  (see  Reser- 
vation or  THE  Sacrament).  They  are  borne  by 
the  priest,  wearing  a  purple  stole,  to  the  place 
where  the  sick  or  injiurcd  man  may  be,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, his  confession  is  heard,  with  the  ordinary 
absolution.  There  are  also  several  versicles  and  re- 
sponses, with  a  number  of  brief  prayers;  but  the 
^Mcial  form  of  the  rite  is  the  sentence,  "  Receive, 
brother,  the  Viaticum  of  the  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  may  He  preserve  thee  from  the  wicked 
enemy,  and  bring  thee  imto  life  everlasting. 
Amen." 

In  the  Anglican  Church  the  viaticum,  though  im- 
mentioned  under  that  name,  is  practically  implied 
by  the  offices  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  (q.v.)  and 
communion  of  the  nek  (see  Lord's  Supper,  V., 
I  2),  and  about  it  has  really  centered  in  great  part 
the  long  struggle  within  that  communion  regarding 
reservation  of  the  Sacrament  (q.v.).     Unlike  the 


Roman  use,  however,  the  regiilar  order  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eucharist  is  followed  in  general,  with 
such  deviations  only  as  are  appropriate  to  the  spe- 
cial conditions  which  would  naturally  prevail  in 
the  communion  of  the  sick.  There  is  also  in  the 
Anglican  offices,  from  the  First  Prayer-Book  to  the 
modem  English  and  American  uses,  a  special  rubric 
providing  that  if,  for  any  valid  reason,  the  sick  man 
be  unable  to  be  communicated  physically,  he  does, 
if  possessing  true  penitence  and  faith,  receive  the 
elements,  "  profitably  to  his  soul's  health,  although 
he  do  hot  receive  the  Sacrament  with  his  mouth." 

Bibuoobapht:  Bingham,  Originea,  XV.,  iv.  9;  most  Ro- 
man Catholic  manuals  of  devotion  contain  the  viaticum 
office,  e.g.,  Manual  of  Prayers,  pp.  476-481,  Baltimore, 
1888;  F.  Procter  and  W.  H,  Frere,  New  History  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  pp.  626-629.  London,  1910. 

VICAR:  An  official  representative  or  substitute, 
especially  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  According  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as 
Christ  appointed  Peter  his  representative  (Matt. 
xvi.  18-19),  this  power  of  representation  passed  to 
the  bishops  of  Rome  for  all  time,  so  that  very  early 
this  bishop  was  "  vicar  of  St.  Peter  '*  (or,  *'  of  the 
apostolic  see  "),  "  vicar  of  Christ,"  or  "  vicegerent 
of  God  on  earth."  As  "  the  successor  of  Blessed 
Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  the  pope  also  has  vicars — all  patriarchs, 
primates,  archbishops,  and  bishops  (qq.v.);  and, 
in  a  narrower  sense,  the  Curia  (q.v.),  papal  legates 
and  nimcios  (see  Legates  and  Nuncios,  Papal), 
and  the  like.  These  vicars,  in  tmn,  have  their  own 
substitutes.  Thus  archbishops  and  bishops  have, 
in  their  sacerdotal  capacity,  vicars  in  suffragans  (see 
Weihbischof)  and  Coadjutors  (q.v.);  and  in  their 
jurisdictional  capacity  Vicars-general  (q.v.)  and 
vicars  forane  [the  latter  corresponding  to  the  Ang- 
lican rural  deans],  as  well  as  collegiate  bodies  and 
canons  (see  Chapter,  §  3),  while  in  case  of  vacancy 
of  a  see  (see  Sedes  Vacans)  the  cathedral  chapter 
administers  it,  though  within  a  week  it  must  choose 
a  definite  temporary  head.  Rectors  of  parishes 
likewise  have  vicars  or  curates,  and  may  also  have, 
if  need  be,  perpetual  or  temporary  vicars  assigned 
them.  The  vicar's  powers  of  representing  his  rec- 
tor are,  however,  limited  in  many  respects. 

[In  the  Anglican  C!hurcb.  the  vicar  is  an  incumbent 
of  a  parish,  the  tithes  of  which  belong  to  a  religious 
house  or  chapter,  or  to  a  layman,  the  vicar  receiv- 
ing only  the  smaller  tithes  or  a  fixed  salary,  so  that 
in  some  cases  he  is  termed  a  vicar-stipendiary.  An 
archbishop  or  bishop  may  be  assisted  in  the 
discharge  of  his  non-episcopal  functions  by  a  vicar- 
general,  this  office  being  represented  in  the  Amer- 
ican church  by  a  rural  dean  (see  Dean)  or  arch- 
deacon (q.v.).  Also,  the  chapels  of  a  parish  church 
are  served  by  vicars,  a  rector  presiding  over  the 
parent  church,  the  best  instance  in  the  United 
States  being  Trinity  Church,  New  York  City.] 

In  the  Lutheran  Church  the  consistory  and  su- 
perintendents (qq.v.)  are  the  vicars  of  church  ad- 
ministration. Pastors  also  have  vicars,  appointed 
either  at  the  pastor's  desire  or  by  the  governing 
officials,  and  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  as 
circumstances  require.  The  term  is  likewise  ap- 
plied loosely  to  any  representative  or  assi.stant  of 
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a  pastor;  while  permanent  vicars  are  placed  in 
charge  of  self-supporting  communities  which  pe- 
culiar conditions  prevent  from  attaining  parochial 
rank.  (E.  Sehling.) 

Bibuooraphy:   A.  J.  Binterim,  DenkvoHrdigkeiten^  i.  2,  pp. 
415  sqq.,  Mainz,  1825;   DC  A,  ii.  2016-16. 

VICAR-GENERAL:  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
system,  the  representative  of  the  bishop  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  jurisdiction.  Such  representatives  have 
been  appointed  since  the  thirteenth  century,  at  first 
apparently  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of  the 
bishops  to  break  down  the  independent  power  of 
the  Archdeacon  (q.  v.) .  The  appointment  of  a  vicar- 
general  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  though  in 
case  of  incapacity  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  dio- 
cese he  may  be  required  by  the  pope  to  appoint  one, 
or  one  may  be  appointed  for  him  by  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Bishops  and  Regulars  at  Rome.  QuaUfi- 
cations  for  the  office  are  the  possession  of  orders, 
or  at  least  of  the  tonsiu^,  the  age  of  at  least  twenty- 
five  years,  knowledge  of  canon  law  (with  a  degree, 
if  possible),  legitimate  birth  and  unmarried  condi- 
tion. He  represents  the  bishop  in  his  ordinary  juris- 
diction; but  in  certain  specially  important  matters 
needs  a  definite  authorization.  From  him,  as  the 
representative  of  the  bishop,  appeal  lies  not  to  the 
bishop,  but  to  higher  tribunals.  His  office  is  vaca- 
ted by  death  or  resignation,  by  the  loss  of  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  appointing  bishop,  or  by  the 
lattcr's  revocation  of  his  appointment.  While  in 
theory  this  last  is  perfectly  free  to  the  bishop,  yet 
if  he  does  it  without  any  cause  whatever,  the  vicar- 
general  has  recourse  to  the  Congregation  of  Bishops 
and  Regulars,  which  may  compel  his  restoration. 

(P.  HiNSCHIUSt.) 
Biblioobapht:    P.  Hinschius,  Kirehenrecht,  ii.  205,  Beriin, 
1871;     E.    Friedberg,    Lehrhuch    des  .  .  .  KirchenrechUt 
p.  169,  Leipsic,  1895. 

VICELIN,  vt"c6-lin':  Apostle  to  the  Wagrian 
Wends;  b.  at  Hameln-on-the-Weser  (26  m.  s.w.  of 
Hanover)  toward  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century; 
d.  at  Oldenburg  (32  m.  n.  of  Lubeck)  Dec.  12,  1154. 
He  studied  at  Paderborn,  where  he  became  the 
assistant  of  Master  Hartmann  at  the  monastery 
school;  lat«r  he  was  made  head  of  the  school  at 
Bremen,  where  he  distinguished  himself  for  sever- 
ity and  ability.  He  then  seems  to  have  resided  in 
France  for  a  time  (probably  between  1123  and 
1126),  after  which  he  was  ordained  priest  and  re- 
turned to  his  canonry  at  Bremen,  and  there  found 
his  life-mission  when  Archbishop  Adalbero  bade 
him  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Wends. 

The  situation  in  the  northern  Slavic  region  be- 
longing to  the  province  of  Hamburg  seemed  not 
unfavorable  to  such  an  enterprise,  for,  about  1093, 
after  the  reign  of  the  pagan  Kruto,  Henry,  son  of 
the  murdered  Prince  Gottschalk,  had  succeeded  in 
regaining  his  father's  dominions,  ruling  for  thirty 
ycarSj  from  Wagria  to  Hither  Pomcrania.  Be- 
tween him  and  the  neighboring  Christian  princes, 
especially  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  friendly  relations 
prevailed,  but  though  himself  a  Christian,  he  did 
not  imitate  the  missionary  zeal  of  his  father,  whose 
fate  he  seems  to  have  feared  for  himself.  Notwith- 
standing this  passive  attitude  of  Henry,  Adalbero 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  reestablishment 


of  missions  to  the  Wends,  among  whom  peace  it 
last  reigned,  and  he  accordingly  sent  into  ibe  Weod- 
ish  lands  Vicelin  and  the  canons  Ludolf  of  Venis 
and  Rudolf  of  Hildesheim.  They  received  a  frieal- 
ly  reception  from  Henry,  who  assigned  them  tk 
church,  apparently  in  ruins,  at  Old  Lobeek;  but 
hardly  had  they  returned  home  to  organise  ihek 
labors,  when  the  sudden  death  of  the  Wendish  mfar 
(1127)  destroyed  their  plans.  Henceforth  the  lb 
of  Vicelin  was  a  struggle  against  overwhelmivi 
odds.  A  sUght  consolation  came  when,  ahor^f 
afterward,  the  archbishop  appointed  Vicefin  piiUi 
priest  at  Wipenthorp,  the  modem  NeumOoetv, 
near  the  Wagrian  boundary,  where  he  found  umi 
of  missionary  labors  among  his  own  flock,  vkd^ 
though  nominally  Christians,  were  pagan  in  beU 
and  practise.  Other  priests  soon  gathered  aboit 
him,  and  from  their  number  he  sent  Ludolf  mk 
Volcward  to  Liibeck  imder  the  rule  of  Zwentipok^ 
the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  who  was  distinctly  InmBf 
to  Christianity.  At  Ltibeck  the  missionaries  len 
gladly  welcomed  by  the  little  group  of  German  ]aap» 
chants  there,  but  in  1128  the  men  of  ROgen  cfai* 
troyed  the  city,  and  the  two  priests  barely  escapdl 
to  Wipenthorp.  In  the  struggles  which  the  lidltf 
Henry's  line  involved,  the  plans  of  '\^odin  mn 
hopeless,  in  spite  of  the  warm  friendship  of  lb 
Danish  Cnut  Lavard,  regent  of  the  Wends. 

In  1134  Vicelin  interested  the  emperor  in  Wead- 
ish  missions,  and  at  his  request  the  castle  of  8^ 
berch  was  built  in  the  western  Wagrian  diatriet  to 
form  a  center  for  the  mission  and  to  protect  Hfll* 
stein  against  Wendish  inroads.  The  pagan  Mm 
Pribislaw,  who  had  seized  the  Wagrian  and  Oboto- 
tian  districts  after  the  murder  of  Lavard  by  his  on 
kinsmen,  was  required  to  care  for  the  diurdiit 
Lobeck;  but  just  as  prospects  again  seemed  fa1a^ 
able,  they  were  blighted  by  the  sudden  death  d 
Lothar.  Pribislaw  seised  Sigeberch  and  banfli 
the  monastery  at  its  foot,  while  the  monks  fled  to 
NeumOnster.  At  the  same  time  Pribislaw's  capitA 
LQbeck,  was  destroyed  by  his  enemy  Race,  and  tb 
Christians  were  expelled,  thus  leaving  Wagria  deo* 
titute  of  all  Christian  influence. 

Meanwhile  Neum  Ouster  had  flomished,  and  la 
1141  Vicelin  became  provost  of  the  AugustiniiB 
monastery.     About  this  time,  too,  the  chcriiihiid 
dream  of  his  life  again  seemed  hopeful.    Heniycf 
Badewide,  made  coimt  of  Holstein  by  Albert  tfct 
Bear,  now  proceeded  against  the  hordes  of  Prifaii* 
law;  the  Wendish  lands  were  utterly  devastated fajf 
furious  Holsteiners  in  1 138-39.    Only  in  the  extwoo 
north  did  a  few  Wends  survive.    Wagria  and  Pda* 
bia  were  thus  opened  to  German  colonisation;  tbft 
Christianity  that  there  found  entrance  fonned  a 
center   for   the    missionary  plans  of   ^celin,  otifl 
further  strengthened  by  the  building  of  a  Gefflii* 
Lubeck;  and  the  friendly  relations  between  Conrt 
Adolf  of  Schauenburg  and  Niklot,  despite  the  laV 
ter's  aversion  to  Christianity,  guaranteed  peace  m 
Wendish  Mecklenburg.    These  prospects,  however, 
were  blasted  by  the  senseless  crusade  against  tin 
Wends  in  1147,  which  rendered  futile  all  hopes  oi 
peaceable  conversion  to  Christianity  (see  WkmMi 
Conversion  of).    Still  Vicelin  did  not  despair,  and 
in  his  zeal  even  accepted  episcopal  dignity,  onty  tn 
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inTcd'ved  in  the  investiture  strife  between 
liabopf  Hartwig  of  Stade,  and  his  secular 
iiy  the  lion  of  Saxony.  On  Sept.  25, 1 149, 
raa  consecrated  bishop  of  Oldenburg  with- 
fence  between  &artwig  and  Henry.  Henry, 
declared  that  the  investiture  of  bishops  in 
territory  belonged  to  him  as  suzerain,  and 
Ikdolf  of  Schauenburg  to  exact  a  tithe  from 
bffihop.  At  first  Vicelin  hesitated  to  obey 
sal  demands,  but  eventually  jrielded,  and  in 
ived  investiture  from  Henry  at  LOneburg. 
iw  gave  him  Bosau  as  an  episcopal  estate; 
the  other  hand,  Vicelin  had  incurred  the 
le  enmity  of  Hartwig,  and  as  Oldenburg 
inaooessible  for  him,  he  began  to  build  his 
Boeau. 

>  death  of  Conrad  III.  (1152),  Hartwig  re- 
s  pfotests  against  the  claims  of  Henry  the 
we  the  new  king,  Frederick  Barbarossa.  In 
din  was  required  by  the  archbishop  to  ac- 
him  to  the  diet  at  Merseburg,  and  there 
ivestiture  from  the  king.  But  the  bishop 
scd  by  age  and  infirmity,  and  declined  to 
ring  a  new  outbreak  of  the  controversy, 
oed  to  his  diocese,  where  he  was  stricken 
i|degia  in  the  summer  of  1152,  though  he 
m  until  the  end  of  1154. 

(E.  SCHAFER.) 

pbt:  SoureeB  for  a  life  are  the  Presbyter  Hel- 
"Jbromea  Siavorum,  ed.  J.  M.  Lappenberg  in  MGH^ 
DD  (1800).  1-09;  the  material  brought  together 
iDgebek  in  Seripi.  r^.  Danicarunit  iv.  433-445; 
no,  in  ZtUschrifi  der  OetdLachaft  .  .  .  fUr  echlet- 

.  .  lauenfrioviac^  GtaehichU,  viii  (1878),  302- 
d  N.  Beeek,  in  QtudUnmnnmlyno  fUr  achUnoig  — 
minrgiadw  GeMchiehU,  iv  (1875),  127-204.  Con- 
tiber:  W.  voa  Bippen,  Kritxaehe  UrUerauchunQ 
Vtnuadsvita  Viedini,  LObeok,  1868;  C.  Schirren* 
Mr  Kfitik  dUerer  KoUteiniacher  0e9ehichta<iiuUen, 
241  flqq.,  Leipeic,  1876;  H.  Hdhlbaum,  in  For- 
\  nr  detdacken  Ge$chichU,  xvii  (1877),  211-229; 
A  Die  ViMdifukirchen,  pp.  114-122,  Kiel.  1884; 
ler,  Vicelin.     Bin  BeUrag  zur  Kritik  Hdmolda, 

1887;  G.  F.  Madear.  ApottUa  of  Mediseval 
pp.  240-260,  London.  1888;  L.  Nottrott,  Aiu 
dmmitsion,  Halle,  1897. 

R:   The  name  of  three  popes  and  two  anti- 

L:  Pope  189-199.  According  to  Jerome, 
Latin  by  birth.  The  outward  condition 
burch  in  Rome,  when  Victor  became  its 
s  most  prosperous;  internal  affairs,  how- 
■e  less  peaceful.  The  presbyter  Florinus 
ng  excitement  with  writings  that  smacked 
inianism,  and  Victor  was  obliged  to  expel 
the  C!hurch.  At  about  the  same  time  the 
Blastus  declared  that  Easter  (q.v.,  I.,  3, 
vsa  to  be  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  of 
d  since  he  could  cite  the  precedent  of  sev- 
:hes  in  Asia  Minor,  he  caused  a  schism  in 
[he  Italian  bishops,  convened  at  Rome  by 
'  the  first  Roman  synod  of  which  anything 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Roman  usage;  but 
lid  not  check  the  schism  until  he  had  won 
burches  in  Asia  Minor,  which,  accordingly 
lied  with  excommunication,  and  also  ad- 
circular  letter  to  all  Catholic  churches 
3ir  opinions  in  the  matter.  These  sup- 
;eor^8  position,  but  the  churches  of  Asia 
[.—12 


Minor  refused  to  submit  and  were  excommunicated. 
Many  of  the  bishops,  however,  disapproved  this 
course,  and  IrensBus  of  Lyons  sought,  probably  un- 
successfully, to  induce  the  bishops  of  Gaul  to  take 
joint  action  against  the  >ope,  and  thus  to  compel 
him  to  revoke  his  anathema.  But  the  hegemony  of 
the  pope  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  publicly 
demonstrated,  and  by  this  victory  the  movement 
headed  by  Blastus  was  also  crushed. 

Additional  problems  soon  arose.  Theodotus  of 
Byzantium  sought  to  gain  adherents  to  Ms  Chris- 
tology,  and  although  Victor  excommunicated  ^irn 
for  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  his  followers 
formed  a  sort  of  community  and  even  attempted  to 
make  a  bishop  of  their  own.  It  is  debated  whether 
Victor  was  the  pope  who,  according  to  Tertullian 
(Adv.  Praxeam,  i.),  was  ready  to  accept  Montanistic 
doctrines  and  was  dissuaded  only  by  Praxeas  of 
Asia  Minor,  who  persuaded  him  to  adopt  his  own 
Christological  ideas.  It  is  equaUy  problematical 
whether  Victor  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Victorinus 
who,  according  to  the  pseudo-TertulUan  (Hcer,, 
viii.),  sought  to  propagate  the  heresy  of  Praxeas 
at  Rome.  The  only  fact  certain  is  that  modalism 
was  not  officially  taught  at  Rome  during  Victor's 
pontificate. 

According  to  Jerome,  Victor  wrote  several  works, 

including  one  on  the  date  of  Easter,  but  he  may  not 

be  credited  with  the  pseudo-Cyprian  Adv.  aleatores. 

It  is  possible  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Mura- 

torian  fragment.  (H.  BOhmer.) 

Bibuoorapht;  Euaebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  V.,  xxii.-xxviii.;  Cat- 
alootu  Liberiantis,  in  Hamaok,  lAUercUur,  i.  146;  Liber 
pontifieiUia,  ed.  Mommeen  in  MOH,  Oed.  poni.  Rom.t  i 
(1898),  18,  and  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  vol.  i.,  Paris,  1886;  ASB, 
July,  vi.  534-542;  J.  Lemgen,  Oeachichte  der  rihniechen 
Kirche,  i.  179,  182  sqq.,  Bonn,  1881;  A.  Hamaok,  in  TU, 
V.  1  (1889),  110  sqq.;  idem,  LiUenUw,  i.  595-596,  ii.  2, 
pp.  370-381;  idem,  DognuXt  vols,  ii.-iii.  passim;  K.  J. 
Neumann,  Der  r^miache  Stoat  und  die  aUgemeine  Kirche, 
i.  295,  Leipeic,  1890;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hid.  of  the  City  of 
Rome,  i.  398,  424,  487,  London,  1894;  A.  Schdne,  Die 
Wdtchronik  dea  Euscbiua  in  ihrer  Bearbeituno  durch  Hier- 
onj/mua,  pp.  181-201,  Berlin,  1900;  Scha£f,  Chridian 
Church,  ii.  216-218;  Neander.  Christian  Chtarch,  vol.  i. 
passim;  Chillier,  Auleurs  sacria,  i.  531-544,  vi.  83-84; 
Bower,  Popes,  i.  17-19;  Platina,  Popes,  i.  35-36;  Mil- 
man,  Latin  Chridianity,  i.  64,  70. 

Victor  n.  (Gebhard):  Pope  1055-57.  He  was 
according  to  tradition  a  scion  of  the  ancient  line 
of  the  counts  of  Dollenstein  and  Hirschberg.  In 
1042  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Eichst£ldt,  and 
for  ten  years  his  influence  was  dominant  at  the 
German  court.  In  1053  he  administered  the  duchy 
of  Bavaria  for  the  minor  Henry  IV.,  and  defended 
the  rights  of  the  Empire  against  the  deposed  Duke 
Conrad,  Bishop  Gebhard  of  Regensburg,  and  the 
rebellious  counts  of  Scheyem.  In  Sept.,  1054,  Henry 
III.  designated  him  pope  at  the  diet  of  Mainz,  but 
Gebhard  accepted,  at  the  diet  of  Regensburg,  in 
Mar.,  1055,  only  on  condition  that  he  retain  his 
German  bishopric  and  his  position  as  a  prince  of 
the  Empire,  and  that  the  emperor  restore  to  the 
Chiria  certain  dioceses  and  castles  to  replete  the 
papal  finances,  which  the  Norman  expeditions  of 
Leo  IX.  had  seriously  impaired. 

On  Apr.  13,  1055,  Gebhard  was  enthroned.  His 
pontificate  was  marked  by  withdrawal  from  the 
policy  of  secular  expansion,  and  by  a  strengthening 
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in  Italy  of  the  political  power  of  the  German  em- 
peror. At  Whitsimtide,  1055,  he  held  a  great  re- 
form synod  at  Florence,  at  which  the  emperor  seems 
to  have  presided,  and  he  reprimanded  the  monks  of 
Monte  Cassino  for  choosing  an  abbot  without  con- 
sulting Henry.  The  Romans  were  naturally  op- 
posed to  a  pope  who  thus  favored  the  imperial 
aims,  and  in  Sept.,  1056,  Victor  returned  to  Ger- 
many. On  Oct.  5  he  was  at  the  emperor's  death- 
bed, and  at  Aachen  enthroned  the  new  King  Henry 
IV.,  besides  settling  the  Lotharingian  troubles  at 
the  diet  of  Cologne  in  December  and  the  conditions 
in  Bavaria  at  the  diet  of  Regensbiu-g  in  Jan.,  1057. 
In  the  following  month  he  returned  to  Italy;  early 
in  the  summer  he  was  engaged  in  adjusting  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  in  Tuscany,  but  on  July  28,  1057,  he 
died  at  Arezzo.  (H.  B^hmer.) 

Bibuooraphy:  Liber  PoTUificaliSt  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  vol.  ii., 
Paris,  1892;  Jaff^.  Reoeata,  i.  549-553;  the  Vita  by  Boeo 
ia  in  J.  M.  Watterich,  Romanorum  pontificum  .  .  .  vita, 
i.  185-187.  Leipsic,  1862;  Mann.  Popes,  vi.  183-206;  C. 
A.  C.  von  Hofler,  Die  deutachen  Papste,  ii.  208-268.  Re- 
gensburg,  1839;  R.  Baxmann,  Die  Politik  der  Pdpate,  ii. 
252-262.  Elberfeld.  1869;  M.  Lefflad.  Regeaten  der  Biachdfe 
von  Eichatadt,  part  1.  Eichst&dt.  1871 ;  J.  Sax,  Die  Biachdfe 
und  Reichafaraten  von  EichatOdt,  i.  39-43.  Landshut.  1884; 
J.  Langen.  Geachichte  der  romiachen  Kirche,  vol.  iil.,  Bonn, 
1892;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hiat.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iv.  94- 
99,  London,  1896;  ADB,  xxxix.  670-674;  Hauck,  KD, 
vol.  ill.  passim;  Ceillier,  AiUeura  aacr6a,  xiii.  239-241, 
298;  Bower,  Popea,  ii.  361-363;  Platina,  Popea,  i.  276; 
Miknan.  LaHn  Chriatianity,  iii.  275-290;  Schaff,  Chria- 
tian  Church,  v.  1,  p.  15. 

Victor  HL  (Daufari,  Desiderius):  Pope  May  9- 
Dec.  16,  1087.  A  descendant  of  the  ancient  ducal 
house  of  Benevento,  he  was  born  in  1026  or  1027, 
and  even  as  a  boy  showed  a  determined  inclination 
for  monastic  life.  In  1047  he  was  forced  to  marry, 
but  on  his  wedding  day  fled  to  the  hermitage  of 
Santari,  whence  he  was  brought  back  by  compulsion. 
In  the  following  year  he  again  fled,  and  was  finally 
allowed  to  take  the  cowl  at  St.  Sofia  near  Benevento 
under  the  name  of  Desiderius.  But  St.  Sofia  was 
too  lax  for  him,  and  in  1051-52  he  went  to  Tremite 
San  Nicolo  in  the  Adriatic,  whence,  early  in  1053, 
he  retired  to  the  hermits  of  Majella  in  the  Abruzzi. 
In  May  of  the  same  year,  however,  Leo  IX.  recalled 
him  to  the  south,  and  for  nearly  eight  months  he 
was  a  companion  of  the  captive  pope  at  Benevento, 
where  Desiderius  became  a  sympathizer  with  the 
ideals  of  the  reform  party.  In  Apr.-May,  1055,  he 
was  in  Florence  to  advise  with  Victor  II.  concerning 
the  fate  of  Benevento.  He  accompanied  the  pope 
to  the  Roman  marches,  but  in  December  he  seized 
the  opportunity  once  more  to  retire.  Late  in  1056 
or  early  in  1057,  he  was  provost  of  the  Benedictine 
abbey  at  Capua,  a  daughter-house  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino.  On  Nov.  30,  1057,  Stephen  IX.  appoint- 
ed him  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino.  At  Stephen's 
death,  Apr.  10,  1058,  he  hastened  to  Campania, 
where,  on  Apr.  19,  he  took  possession  of  his  abbey, 
^lonte  Cassino.  This  he  speedily  restored,  mor- 
ally, strategically,  as  well  as  architecturally,  while 
through  his  zeal  for  learning  a  little  school  grew  up 
in  the  monasterv.  His  activity  extended  to  other 
monasteries  as  well,  so  that  he  reformed  the  daugh- 
ter-houses of  San  Liberatore  in  the  Abruzzi  and  St. 
Benedict  in  Capua,  established  two  new  houses  in 
Capua  and  near  Fondi,  as  papal  \'icar  for  monas- 


teries in  southern  Italy  reformed  the  abbeys  of  8t 
biaco,  Tremite,  and  others,  and  made  an  atteafl 
to  reestablish  monasticism  in  Sardinia. 

The  success  of  Desiderius  was  due  in  no  ndL 
measure  to  his  ecclesiastical  and  political  uM^ 
in  behalf  of  the  Curia.    As  early  as  Mar.  6, 109l» 
Nicolas  II.  had  created  him  cardinal  of  S. 
in  Trastevere,  and  in  this  capacity  he  attended 
Lateran  synod  of  the  same  year.    In  June  he 
taincd  the  pope  at  Monte  Cassino,  and  aooompuMd 
him  to  Melfi  in  July.    There  he  induced  the  N< 
Richard  of  Capua  and  Robert  of  Guiscard  to 
their  territories  as  fiefs  from  the  pope,  so  thai 
forth  he  was  considered  indispensable  to  the 
Desiderius  worked  for  peace  among  the  Ni 
princes,  and  associated  with  those  who  had 
placed  imder  the  ban,  nor  was  it  until  1078  thaU     li 
effected  an  alliance  between  the  Curia  and 
Guiscard.     He  renewed  his  policy,  however, 
Henry  IV.  in  1082,  and  even  went  to  Rome  to 
deavor  to  negotiate  peace  for  him  with  the 
but  when  he  failed,  he  sided  with  Gregory, 
after  Henry's  victory,  he  sheltered  in  Monte 
sino,  being  one  of  Uie  faithful  few  at  the  pop0'# 
death-bed  at  Salerno  (May  25,  1085). 

At  the  preliminary  conferences  concerning  a  ner 
pope  the  name  of  Desiderius  was  prominent,  hot  h 
sought  no  such  dignity  and  succeeded  in  defensy 
the  election  until  the  end  of  May,  1086.    He  vii 
then  finally  elected,  but  four  days  later,  together 
with  the  cardinals,  was  driven  from  Rome  if  lb 
imperial  prefect  of  the  city.    In  his  flight  he  Ud   ^ 
aside  his  pontifical  robes  and  returned  as  abbot  to 
Monte  Cassino.    In  Mar.,  1087,  as  apoetolic  viai 
he  convened  the  Gregorian  cardiinals  to  a  new  dee- 
tion  at  Capua.    Here  again  the  majority  dedand 
for  him,  although  a  small  minority,  headed  by 
Hugo,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  demanded  that  he  j\B- 
tify  his  association  with  Henry  IV.     In  diogiot 
Desiderius  left  the  assembly,  but  on  the  following 
day  (Mar.  21,  1087)  he  appeared  in  pontifical  re- 
galia, dreading  to  give  the  papacy  to  the  ultra- 
Gregorians  even  more  than  to  become  Gregoiy'S 
successor.  To  avoid  the  schism  which  threatened  hia 
pontificate,  he  sought  to  win  over  the  Gregorians, 
confirming  the  ban  on  Henry  and  strictly  renewing 
the  prohibition  of  lay  investiture  at  a  synod  at  Bene- 
vento in  Aug.,  1087.     At  the  same  time,  he  re- 
nounced Gregory's  dreams  of  temporal  power  and 
sought  only  to  retain  Rome.    But  Rome  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  antipope,  and  it  was  only  after  Gisolf 
of  Salerno  and  Jordan  of  Capua  had  stormed  the 
city  that  he  could  be  enthroned  as  Victor  IIL  (May 
9).    Almost  immediately  the  antipope  renewed  his 
attacks,  and  on  Jime  20  was  again  in  pooDcocion  of 
St.  Peter's.    Had  not  Victor  retained  the  abb^  of 
Monte  Cassino,  he,  like  Gregory,  would  have  died 
in  exile,  for  on  Sept.  16,  1087,  he  passed  away. 

Brief  as  was  the  pontificate  of  '^^ctor  m.,  it  was 
epoch-making  in  two  respects:  as  inaugurating 
the  break  with  the  temporal  policy  of  Gregory  VII.; 
and  as  showing  the  power  of  the  pope  to  rouse  the 
Christians  to  war  against  Islam  by  hLs  simple  word; 
for  shortly  before  his  death  he  urged  a  crusade 
against  the  Moors  of  northern  Africa  which  was 
successfully  carried  out  within  the  year.     Victor 
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ftuthor  of  three  books  of  dialogues  on  the 
of  St.  Benedict,  a  poetic  epitaph  on  Abbot 
is,  and  information  concerning  two  mira- 
eo  IX.,  aU  written  in  a  clear  and  simple 
.  ASM,  IV.,  ii.  425  sqq.;   MPL,  cxlix). 

(H.  BdHMER.) 

jbt:  The  early  Vita  from  the  Chronicon  Ccui- 
lOok  ill.,  with  oommeatazy,  ia  in  ASB,  Sept.,  v. 
.  and  in  MPL,  cxlix.  918-062.  cf.  ASM,  vi.  2, 
-4K25.  Other  souroes  axe  Aun6  de  MontrCaasin, 
t  d€  Ii  Normant,  iii.  49*  ed.  O.  Delarc,  Rouen, 
'eter  the  Deaocm,  ed.  Muratoii,  in  Scriplorea,  vi. 
Cbnsult  further:  Jaff6,  Regesta,  i.  655-656; 
Pope*.  viL  218-244;  L.  Toeti,  Storia  deOa  Badia 
'€Caui$»o,  vol.  i.,  Naples,  1841;  J.  M.  Watterich, 
nm  pontificum  .  .  .  vita,  i.  310  sqq.,  Leipsio, 
^  Hliach,  in  Fonchungen  zur  deutachen  Geachichte, 
B.  Qdttincen,  1867;  A.  Caravita,  /  eodici  e  le  arti 
t  Caaaino,  parts  i.-iii.,  Monte  Cassino,  1869-71; 
n,  GtachiehU  der  rdmiaehen  Kirche,  iii.  162  sqq., 
892;  L.  von  Heinemann,  Oeachichte  der  Norman- 
VfUerilaHen,  i.  172  sqq.,  Leipsic.  1894;  F.  Gre- 
I,  HiaL  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iv.  564-572,  Lon- 
«;  CeiUier,  Atdewra  eacria,  ix.  241,  300-301,  317- 
.  415-418;  Bower,  Popea,  ii.  410-413;  Platina. 
I.  12-13;  Milman,  Chriatian  Church,  iii.  501-508; 
XD,  vol.  iiL  peasim;  Schaff,  Chriatian  Church,  v. 
»,70. 

IV.:  Two  anti(>ope8:  Gregory  Conti 
ad  Octavian  (1159-64).  The  former  of 
i  elected  in  the  middle  of  Mar.,  1138,  by 
in  Pierleoni  to  succeed  Anaeletus  II.,  but 
9  of  the  same  year,  at  the  instance  of  Ber- 
!}]airvaux,  he  submitted  to  Innocent  II. 
led  his  claims.  Octavian,  the  scion  of  one 
ist  powerful  Roman  families  and  cardinal 
nlia,  was  elected  to  the  papal  throne  Sept. 
»y  four  or  five  cardinals,  the  clergy  of  St. 
nd  the  Roman  people.  Although  he  re- 
ly on  the  sup(>ort  of  Emperor  Frederick 
;ter  remained  neutral  imtil  the  Council  of 
Feb.,  1160,  when  he  declared  for  Victor, 
aperial  efforts  to  gain  recognition  of  Vic- 
gland,  France,  and  even  in  Germany  were 
and  after  the  summer  of  1163  Alexander 
lit  to  gain  Germany  for  himself.  During 
iations  Victor  died  at  Lucca  Apr.  20,  1164. 

(H.  B6HMER.) 

mr:  Jaff^.  Regeata,  i.  919.  ii.  418-426;  Moritz 
yie  Wahl  Alexander  III.  und  Victor  JV.,  1169, 
Q,  1871;  J.  Langen,  Geachichte  der  romischen 
iL  439  sqq.,  Bonn,  1892;  Bower.  Popee,  ii.  470, 
Platina,  Popes,  ii.  39-42,  50  sqq.;  Milman,  Latin 
ity,  iv.  289;  Scbaff,  Christian  Church,  v.  1,  p. 
ick,  KD,  vol.  iv.  passim;  and  the  literature  under 
T  II.  and  Alexander  III. 

a  OF  AIVTIOCH:  Presbyter  and  exegete 
idle  of  the  sixth  century.  The  numerous 
icribed  to  him  and  scattered  through  the 
ena  to  Jeremiah  show  that  the  author  of 
la  must  have  excerpted  from  the  complete 
uy  on  the  prophet  by  Victor  (ed.  M. 
in  his  coDMnentary  on  Jeremiah,  3  vols., 
J23).  His  commentary  on  Mark  (ed.  P. 
Rome,  1673;  F.  C.  Matthai,  Moscow, 
A.  Cramer,  Catence  Grcecorum  palrum,  i. 
Oxford,  1840)  exists  in  three  recensions, 
rh  may  be  traced  to  a  single  source.  Vie- 
in  the  prologue  to  this  work  that  he 
d  to  collect  interpretations  of  the  best  ex- 
and  his  commentary  on  Jeremiah  con- 


tains verbal  repetitions  from  Chrysostom,  Jerome, 
and  the  scholia  of  Severus  and  Olympiodorus.  His 
exegetical  method  is  that  of  the  Antiochian  school, 
primarily  grammatical  and  historical,  so  that  his 
tendency  is  practical  and  ethical,  although  allegory 
is  not  absolutely  excluded.         (N.  Bonwetsch.) 

Bibuoobapht:  M.  Faulhaber,  Die  Prophelen-CaUrun 
nach  rdmiaehen  Handachriften,  pp.  107  sqq.,  133,  Frei- 
burg. 1899;  H.  von  Soden,  Die  Schriften  dea  N.  Ta.  in 
ihrer  erreichbaren  iUteaten  Textgeatalt,  i.  574  sqq.,  826  sqq., 
888  sqq.,  Berlin,  1902. 

VICTOR  OF  CAPUA:  Bishop  of  Capua  and  har- 
monist of  the  Gospels;  d.  Apr.  2,  554.  The  only  de- 
tail known  concerning  his  life  is  that  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  Feb.  24,  541.  On  July  27,  1480,  his 
bones  were  found  beneath  the  high  altar  of  the 
church  of  the  monastery  of  Mons  Virginis.  Of  his 
writings  only  scanty  fragments  survive.  Bede,  in 
his  De  ratione  temporum,  xlix.,  cites  from  his  De 
paschaj  directed  against  the  Curate  paschalU  of 
Victorius.  This  must  have  been  written  early  in 
550  to  prove  that  in  that  year  Easter  should  be 
celebrated  on  Apr.  24,  not  Apr.  17.  A  number  of 
scholia  apparently  translated  by  Victor  from  a 
Greek  catena,  and  concerned  with  Polycarp,  Ori- 
gen,  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  Severianus  of  Gabida,  and 
a  certain  Geronticum,  have  been  edited  by  J.  B. 
Pitra  {Spicilegium  Solesmense,  i.  265  sqq.,  Paris, 
1852)  from  a  Paris  manuscript  which  also  contains 
fragments  from  a  work  Reticvlua  aeu  de  arce  Noe 
(ib.,  pp.  287  sqq.).  The  CapUtda  de  reswrredione 
Dominif  apparently  extant  in  the  ninth  century,  is 
now  lost.  A  catena  on  the  four  Gospels  which  F. 
Feuardent  (Irencei  quinque  libri,  pp.  240-241,  Paris, 
1639)  found  in  an  ancient  Verdun  manuscript  under 
the  name  of  Victor  of  Capua  is  probably  identical 
with  the  work  from  which  Pitra  edited  his  scholia, 
which  in  the  Paris  manuscript  bears  the  name  of 
Johannes  Diaconus. 

Far  more  important  than  these  writings  were  Vic- 
tor's endeavors  to  prepare  a  Latin  harmony  of  the 
Gospels.  The  oldest  manuscript  of  this  work  is 
preserved  at  Fulda,  ordered  from  Victor  himself 
and  completed  at  Capua  before  Apr.  12,  546.  This 
manuscript  (ed.  E.  Ranke,  Codex  Ftddensis,  Mar- 
])urg,  1868)  contains  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  the 
Pauline  epistles,  including  Hebrews,  Acts,  the  ca- 
nonical epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse.  Of  these  the 
first  is  the  most  important,  since  through  it  the 
West  gained  its  first  knowledge  of  Tatian's  Dialea- 
saron  (see  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  I.,  §§  1-4). 
It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  the  anonymous  harmony 
which  Victor  says,  in  Ills  preface,  that  he  found  by 
chance,  and  which  proved  to  be  by  Tatian,  must 
have  been  in  Greek,  and  that  Victor  translated  or 
revised  it.  His  work  consisted  essentially  in  repro- 
ducing the  Greek  original  through  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Jerome,  a  task  demanding  great  patience 
as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  But 
though  he  termed  his  work  a  translation,  he  actu- 
ally divided  the  Vulgate  Gospels  into  portions  which 
he  then  rearranged  according  to  the  model  before 
him.  His  work  was  most  valuable,  and  the  Ger- 
mans first  learned  the  Gospel  in  their  owti  tongue 
from  the  Old  High  German  translation  of  the  har- 
mony of  Victor.  (Erwin  Preuschen.) 


Viator  of  OutannK 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 


BiBUooBjtpaT:  ASB.  Oct..  viu.  81-S3;  F,  Ughelli.  /MJu 
mcra.  vi.  306-307,  Venice,  1720;  J.  B.  Pit™.  Spic^tfium 
SoletTomte,  pp.  l.-liv..  205-277.  290-301.  Paris,  1852; 
J.  L.  Jncc^il,  in  ZeiUclxrifl  far  chruUicht  WiMiinxliafI  und 
chriiUicha  Ltben.  pp.  246  aqq.,  Bsrlia.  IB54;  T.  Zahn.  in 
Palrvm  apaaiilirorun  opera,  ii..  pp.  xlvii.  sqq.,  ib.  lS7Bi 
idem,  Foriehanom  lur  OricliKhli  det  nculuUmmUtcAcn 
Kanom,  i.  1  aqq.,  ErloDgeri.  1381:  idani.  OachKhtt  da 
KoUrMamcnllickm  Karumt.  it,  53&  sqq.,  Leipaic,  ISQli  F. 
Piper,  in  ZKO,  i  (1S77),  239-240;   DCB.  iv.  1123-26. 

VICTOR  OF  CARTEHHA:  Christian  author  of 
the  fifth  century.  The  only  source  of  information 
is  Gennadius  {De  vir.  ill.,  Ixxvii.),  supplomented  by 
the  Notiiia  prorrinciarum  el  civitalitm  Africa  (ed. 
M,  Petschenig,  in  CSBL,  vii.).  According  to  these, 
he  was  bishop  of  Cartenna  in  Mauretania  Cssarea 
and  was  the  author  of  a  defense  of  orthodoxy  against 
Arianism,  a  book  on  public  penance,  a  "  Consola- 
tion "  to  a  certain  Basil,  and  a  collection  of  sermons. 
About  4S4  he  t«cem3  to  have  been  succeeded  as 
bishop  by  Lucidus.  Unfortunately  all  his  writings 
have  perished,  and  the  attempts  to  ascribe  to  him 
the  De  pceniUntia  p^licani  sometimea  included  in 
earUer  editions  of  Ambrose  of  Milan  are  valueless. 
The  De  p<rnUenlia  has  with  more  probability  been 
ascribed  to  Victor  of  Tunnenna  (q.v.);  while  the 
"  Consolation  "  included  in  the  works  of  Basil  the 
Great  is  clearly  not  by  Victor,  since  it  contains  ab- 
solutely no  allusion  to  Basil.      (Fbasz  GORRF.a.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Oeoiudius,  Dt  vir.  iU..  lixviii..  En«.  truul. 
in  NPNF.  2d  aer..  iii.  39S;  F.  GAiTBa.  in  ZWT,  1906,  pp. 
484-494;    TillcmoQt.  Mlmoira,  ivi.  811-612;    F.  F&pen- 
cordt.  Oachichte  drr  paniJalMint  HerricJiafl  tn  Apica, 
puiim.  Berlin.  1S37:  DCB.  iv.  1122;  5S.4,  ISSI.  pp.  529- 
630;   CaUier.  AuUvi  •acTti,  iv.  493.  v.  512,  z.  408-469. 
VICTOR  OF  TUHHEHHA:     Bishop  of  Tuimenna 
(Tonnonua,  Tonuenna,  Tunna)  in  the  province  of 
Africa  Proconsularis,  and  historian ;  d.  probably  at 
Byiantium  after  565.    The  details  of  his  life  are 
known   only  from   the  fragment  of  his  chronicle 
{MPL,  liviU.;    MGH,  Aucl.  anl.,  li.  1  (1894),  pp, 
184-20G).    According  to  this,  he  was  exiled,  after 
many  ffersecutions,  to  Alexandria  in  595,  whence 
he  was  taken,  in  564,  to  Byzantium.    He  closes  his 
history  with  the  accession  of  Justin  II.  in  565,  after 
which  nothing  is  known  concerning  him.     He  was 
a  determined  opponent  of  the  theology  of  Justinian 
and  an  advocate  of  the  three  chapters  (see  Three 
Cbapter  Controvkrsy).     His  work,  which  was  a 
continuation  of  the  chronicles  of  Jerome  and  Pros- 
per of  Aquitaine,  began  with  the  creation,  but  only 
the  portion  from  444  to  565   (567)  has  survived. 
With  all  its  historical,  chronological,  and  theolog- 
ical limitations,  his  work  is  the  only  supplc^nipnt  to 
Jerome  and  Prosper  which  possesses  human  interest. 
Certain  other  works  have  been  ascribed  to  this 
Victor,  and  there  is  a  slender  manuscript  support 
for   hia   authorship   of   the   pseudo-Ambrosian   Dc 
panitentui  publkani  (MPL,  xvii.  1059-94),  earlier 
assigned  to  Victor  of  Cartenna  (q.v.). 

(G.  A.  JClicher.) 
BlBuooitAPHY:  F.  Pspcncordt.  GeKhichtt  der  vandalitcliat 
Hrrrtchafl  tn  AthJ:a.  pp.  359-365.  Bfriin,  1837;  Holdei^ 
EggEr.  in  NA.  i  (1876).  289  sqq.;  T.  Hodglun.  InBOdm 
of  Itaiy.  vol.  iii.  pnsum.  4  vola..  LoadoD.  18.S0-85:  A. 
Ebert.  Grarhichli  drr  rhrialirJi-lairiniKhm  LilerattiT.  i. 
586.  Uipaic.  1SS9;  G.  \-oa  Diialoiraki,  Sndar  and  Ildr- 
finu  all  iilmirAMforitrr,  pp.  62-04.  MQnater.  1898;  Ceil- 
lier,  Autrvrt  KUrtt,  v.  S12.  i.  4S9.  xi.  302;  DCB.  ir.  1126; 
KL,  Iii.  909-911. 
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VICTOR  OF  VITA:  Bishop  of  Vita  (appuctflT 
his  native  city)  in  the  African  province  of  B^a- 
cena,  probably  from  before  477  to  after  484. 
formation  concerning  him  is  drawn  almM 
clusively  from  his  one  extant  work,  tlie  fitriorw 
ptraecuiionia  AfricaiKB  proviaeia  {MPL,  IviiL; 
C.  Hahn,  in  MGH,  Auct.  Ant.,  iii.  1,  1879;  andM. 
Petscheoig,  in  CSEL,  vol.  vii.),  an  account  li tlM 
sufferings  of  the  Catholics  under  the  Vandal  kinp 
Geiserich  and  Hunnerieh.  The  history  Becma  to 
have  been  written  during  the  lifetime  of  Eunoaieli 
and  pubhshed  after  his  death,  between  485  UMi 
489.  It  ie  in  three  books,  the  first  devoted  to  tbe 
reign  of  Geiserich  and  the  latter  two  to  the  d^it 
years  of  Hunnerieh.  The  vocabulary  ie  iBttger, 
the  style  luedJocrc,  and  the  theological  ability  inly 
average;  but  the  work  is  generally  trustworthy, 
and,  at  least  in  the  reign  of  Hunnerieh,  the  aatlio* 
was  an  eye-witneas  of  what  he  described.  Tbenck 
is,  tber^ore,  valuable  for  its  material 
the  political,  religious,  social,  and  liturgical 
ditions  of  Vandal  Africa  about  480. 

Appended  to  the  history  both  in  the 

and  the  editions  ia  a  Pmsio  leplem  mtmadMiima^ 

dating  from  483  or  484  and  ascribed  to  Vidax'. 

though  certainly  not  by  him.    His  work  recdTS  m 

valuable  supplement  in  the  Notitia  provinaanam 

el  Hvilatum  Afriem  (ed.  Hahn  and  Petscheoig,  ixt 

sup.),  a  list  of  all  the  CathoUc  bishopa  of  the  ser^ii 

Vandal  provinces  of  Africa  officiating  in  484  tod 

bidden  to  attend  a  reUgious  coUoquy  at  CuUus* 

on  Feb.  1  of  that  year.     Victor  <rf  Vita  is  noted 

there  as  "  not  coming."  (0.  A.  JHucBEo) 

BiHUoaSAPHT:    ASB,  Aug.,  iv.  628-1132:    U.  I^rtachnift 

in  the  SilivtmilHirichlii  of  tlie  Vianiu  Aeftdeiny.  phikaopb- 

icta-bLitorical  claag.  icvi  (1880).  637-732  (the  bst  iiitn- 

duclion);   J,  Lima.  DiMotatinn  aur  Vielor  it  YiU.  Pub, 

1708;    F.  PapencordC,  acxkieUt  der  tanda^i^c^el  Bar- 

kW  t"  Afrika.  pp.  366-370,  Berlin.  1837;   F.  X.  KnH 

Seairfunitopadit  drr  chri^iclim  AllertOnur,  i.  SUS-ttL       I 

279.  Freibuis.  ISSO;    A.  Auler,  in  Hi^oriidu  VifmA- 

ungrti  A.  Srhafer  aevidnH,  pp.  253-276.  Btnut.  im2:  V.       { 

F6tuch.   Victor  von   Vita  aid  die  KireJuiaerJelfVit  •• 

VarKiaimrricht,   Dobeln.   1887;    A.  Ebert.   OttdudiU  ir 

Lilrratur  der  MiUrtaUrra,  i.  454-458,  2d  ed.,  Icipne.  IBN; 

W.  S.  Teuffel.  QaiMcJile  der  romiiclun  LiltrtUur,  I  4T>. 

Ldpeic,  1890:  P.  Ferrtie,  De  VidorU  VHmtit  lOm.  Puii. 

ISOH;    A.  Schaofetder.  De  Vielort  Vittiui,  Bnalui.  IWt; 

CeiUier.  Axiteun  kutU.  i.  448-404  (oontuni  u  eueOial 

btbliosn[Ay):   MFL,  Iviii.  395-434;    DCB,  iv.  112a-!3: 

KL,  Iii.  911-913. 

VICTOR,  CLAUDIDS  MARIUS:  Christian  poet 
of  the  fifth  century.  According  to  Gennadius  (Dc 
vir.  ill.,  xh.),  he  was  a  rhetorician  of  Marseilles  and 
died  between  425  and  450.  The  work  which  baa 
been  transmitted  under  his  name  is  a  Biblical  epic, 
entitled  Alelhia,  a  free  paraphrase  of  Gene^  in 
hexametere,  not  without  poetic  beauty.  Originally 
comprising,  in  all  probability,  twelve  books,  only 
three  are  extant,  going  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom. 
The  sole  edition  of  value  is  by  K.  Schenkl  {CSEL, 
xvi.).  The  earlier  editor  J.  Gagneius  (Lyons,  1536) 
added  as  a  fourth  book  the  "  epigram  "  of  an  other- 
wise unknown  Pauhnua  (ed.  also  K.  Schenkl,  ut 
sup.),  a  poetic  penitential  sermon  apparently  writ- 
ten about  408.  lamenting  that  in  Gaul,  after  the 
ravages  of  the  Vandals  and  Alans,  the  cai«  of  soul) 
was  considered  less  important  than  the  n 
of  vineyards  and  houaea.  (R.  S< 


RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Victor  of  Oartenna 
Viotorlntui 


nrri  A.  Bourgoin,  De  Claudia  Mario  Vietore, 
883;  8.  Gamber,  Le  Litre  de  la  Oeniae  done  la 
rftM  du  V.  aiieU,  Maneilles,  1884;  A.  Ebert,  Oe- 
ier  Liieratur  dea  MiUdaUera,  i.  320-321,  369  sqq.. 
1889;  W.  S.  Teuffel,  OeechicfUe  der  rdmiaehen 
r,  pp.  118fr-87,  Leipsio,  1890;  M.  ManitiiiBt  Oe- 
der  ckriaUicMaieinitchen  Poeeie,  pp.  164  sqq.,  180 
nttgari,  1891;  H.  Maurer,  De  exemplia  qua  C. 
t  Victor  in  AUihia  aecutue  eit,  Marfourg,  1896; 
wwer,  Patroloffie,  pp.  394--395.tEiig.  tranal.,  St. 
Wi;  KL,jdL  909;  DCB,  iv.  1121-22. 

IRINUS,  vic"to-rai'nu8,  OF  PETTAU: 
i  Poetovio  (the  modem  Pettau,  128  m.  s. 
la)  and  the  earliest  exegete  of  the  Latin 

probably  bom  in  Pannonia;  martyred 
ording  to  the  martyrologies,  on  Dec.  2). 
g  to  Jerome  {De  vir.  iU.,  bod  v.),  he  was 
quainted  with  Greek  than  with  Latin,  and 
nany  other  works  wrote  commentaries  on 
L,  Lev.,  Isa.,  Ezek.,  Hab.,  Eccles.,  Cant., 
.f  as  well  as  "  against  all  heresies."  Jerome 
»  (ib.  xviii.)  that  Victorinus  was  a  chiliast, 
he  eleventh  book  of  his  commentary  on 
16  declares  that  the  bishop  of  Pettau  was 
ent,  in  his  "  frequent  expositions/'  of  Jew- 
5  (AfPL,  XXV.  339). 

commentaries  Victorinus  knew  and  em- 
ich  works  as  those  of  Papias,  Origen,  Ire- 
id  Hippolytus.  Stylistically  his  writings 
[ward  and  overladen  with  Hellenisms.  Be- 
!  nine  commentaries  listed  by  Jerome  in 
ir.  iU.,  the  same  author  twice  mentions  a 
Aiy  of  Victorinus  on  Matthew,  in  which  he 
t  the  "  brothers  of  the  Lord  "  were  such 
mess,  not  by  nature  "  (MPLy  xxiii.  201, 
)).  Of  his  exegetical  writings  the  commen- 
he  Apocaljrpse  alone  has  survived;  for  the 
ytfobrica  mundi  (ed.  M.  J.  Routh,  RdiquicB 
.  451-161,  Oxford,  1846)  is  not  part  of  the 
ary  on  Genesis,  but  an  independent  work 
eek  of  creation,  the  "  queen  of  all  weeks." 
number  seven  is  prominent;  the  true  sab- 
he  seventh  millenniiun  when  Christ  shall 
h  his  elect.  The  original  text  of  the  com- 
on  ihe  Apocalypse,  as  represented  in  the 
manuscript  Codex  OUobonianiis  Lai.  3288 
completely  revised  by  Jerome,  the  latter 
g  represented  by  the  editio  princeps  (Paris, 
printed  in  the  Maxima  bibliotheca  veterum 
ii.  414-421,  Lyons,  1777).  Here  the  chil- 
Victorinus  is  expurgated,  his  harsh  Latin 
bed  down,  and  many  minor  theological 
OS  are  made.  The  material  substituted  by 
or  the  expunged  passages  was  taken  largely 
;  commentary  of  the  Donatist  Ticonius  on 
^lypse. 

sxt  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  text  of 
IS  was  the  addition,  frequently  in  mechan- 
on  and  with  many  repetitions,  of  a  fuller, 
still  incomplete,  text  of  the  Apocalypse, 
ditions  were  also  made,  such  as  the  replace- 
566  as  the  mystic  designation  of  the  *uture 
Antichrist  by  specific  names.  This  recen- 
ugh  still  unedited,  is  found  in  a  series  of 
pts  and  was  used  by  the  Spanish  presbyter 
f  Libana  in  compiling  his  commentary  on 
alypse  (ed.  H.  Florez,  Madrid,  1770).  The 
is  represented  by  the  eleventh-  or  twelfth- 


century  manuscript  ccxlvii.  of  the  library  of  Monte 
Cassino  (ed.  in  the  FlorUegium  Casinensey  pp.  1-12, 
appended  to  the  Bibliotheca  CasinensiSf  vol.  v., 
Monte  Cassino,  1894),  this  recension  also  forming 
the  basis  of  the  extremely  rare  editio  princeps  (Bo- 
logna, 1558),  reprinted  in  MPL,  v.  317-344.  The 
editor  of  this  recension  constructed  a  mixed  text 
from  the  other  recensions,  removed  various  sources 
of  confusion,  and  even  departed  from  the  original 
form  of  the  commentary  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  the  nmning  text  of  the  Apocalypse,  besides 
making  many  additions,  some  of  which  imply  an 
African  origin. 

The  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  and  the  De 
fabrica  mundi  are  the  only  works  that  can  certainly 
be  ascribed  to  Victorinus  of  Pettau.  The  Adv.  omnes 
hcereses,  assigned  to  him  by  Jerome  and  by  Optatus 
of  Mileve  (De  schismate  Donatiatarumy  i.  9)  is  by 
some  identified  with  a  treatise  of  the  same  title 
appended  to  the  De  prcBscriptione  of  Tertullian;  but 
the  style  deviates  widely  from  the  genuine  writings 
of  Victorinus,  and  a  passage  of  the  Apocalypse  (ii. 
6)  common  to  the  two  has  a  divergent  wording. 
The  antimarcionistic  character  ascribed  to  the  Adv. 
omnea  hcsresea  of  Victorinus  by  Optatus  is  not  borne 
out  by  this  pseudo-Tertullian  work,  but  rather  by 
the  pseudo-Tertullian  poem  Adversus  Marcumem 
libri  quinque,  A  number  of  passages  in  this  poem 
correspond  so  closely  with  passages  in  the  commen- 
tary on  the  Apocalypse  that  the  two  would  almost 
seem  to  be  by  the  same  author,  and  it  is  still  a  prob- 
lem whether  the  assumption  that  the  common 
source  of  both  is  the  Greek  commentary  of  Hippoly- 
tus on  the  Apocalypse  suffices  to  explain  the  re- 
semblance between  the  two  works.  It  is  at  least 
clear  that  the  poem  is  not  by  Commodian,  as  is 
sometimes  maintained.  The  attempt  has  also  been 
made  to  ascribe  to  Victorinus  the  Anonymi  chUiaatce 
in  MaUhceum  cxxiv  fragmenta  (ed.  G.  Mercati, 
Studi  e  testi,  xi.  23-45,  Rome,  1903),  but  it  is  now 
recognized  that  the  author  of  this  fragment  stands 
in  close  relation  to  the  so-called  Ambrosiaster.  An 
equally  fruitless  effort  has  been  made  to  ascribe  to 
this  Victor  the  following  treatises  also  contained  in 
Codex  Otlobonianus  A:  a  treatise  on  Gen.  i.  5  (cf. 
MPLy  viii.  1009-14);  Ad  Justinum  Manichomm 
contra  duo  principia  Manichceorum  (cf.  MPL,  viii. 
999-1010);  and  De  physicis  (cf.  MPL,  viii.  1295- 
1310).  Both  style  and  matter,  however,  are  totally 
different  from  those  of  Victorinus  of  Pettau.  The 
first  two  may  belong  to  Caius  Marius  Victorinus 
(q.v.).  Whether  the  De  physicis  is  to  be  attributed 
to  him  is  doubtful;  at  all  events,  it  was  not  written 
by  Victorinus  of  Pettau.  (J.  Haussleiter.) 

Bibliography:  The  critical  ed.  of  the  Opera  is  in  CSEL, 
vol.  xxxix.;  Eng.  transl.  of  the  *'  Creation  "  and  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  Apocalypse  "  in  ANF,  vii.  341-360.  Con- 
sult: Jerome,  De  vir.  ill.,  Ixxiv.,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF^  2 
ser.,  iii.  377;  ASB,  Nov.,  i.  432-443;  J.  do  Launoy, Opera, 
ii.  1,  pp.  634-649,  Geneva,  1731;  F.  Chamard,  S.  Vic- 
torin,  Sv^que  et  martyr,  Poitiers,  1876;  Hamack,  Littera- 
iur,  i.  731-735,  u.  2.  pp.  426-432;  idem,  in  ZWT.  xix 
(1876),  114;  idem.  Dogma,  ii.  237,  296,  358,  iii.  78,  v. 
29;  J.  Haussleiter,  in  ZKW,  vii  (1886),  239-257;  idem, 
Der  Aufbau  der  altchrCetlicken  LiUeratur,  pp.  35-37,  Ber- 
lin, 1898;  idem,  in  Festreden  der  Univereitat  Greifewald, 
no.  9.  Greifswald,  1901;  F.  Kattenbusch,  Dae  apoetolieche 
Symbol,  pp.  212-215.  Leipsic.  1894;  J.  R.  Harris,  in  The 
Expoaitor,   1895,  pp.  448-455;    L.  Atzberger,  OeachichU 
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drr  ckritUichtu  Btrhalaloeir  innBka&  dtr 
Ztit,  pp.  fiaa-fi73.  KreibuCB.  l?Mi    W.  Muholi.  Spwtn 
UniforueAfl-    Ccruticeue    I'm  AbenHandi    kU    TntiiUian, 
Jans,  1902;    U.  Schani.  m  I.  vm  Utilei'i  HaniSiuch  der 
UuuucAm  AUcrtumtmuoimJia/l.   2d  ed.,    viii.   137-439. 
Hunich.   1905;    W.  Bousut,  Die  Offfbanmi  Johaimit, 
pp.  S3-56,  Gaciinien,  1906:   Bardenbewer,  Paimlogit,  pp. 
lie.  198-199,  Eag.  truu]..  St.  Lotiis,   IQ08;    idem,  <7>- 
kAkJUi,  ii,  G93-fi9H;  Schaff.  CArulianCAurcA.  ii.  Ml-SM; 
DCS,  iv.  1128-29:   K^'  <U'  925-02e. 
VICTORinUS,    CAIDS   MARIUS:      Philosopher, 
rhetorician,   grammarian,    and    theologian;     b.    in 
Africa;   d.  probably  at  Rome  about  363.    At  Rome 
be  gained  distinction  aa  a  representative  of  Neo- 
Platonic  scbolaaticiam  and  as  the  commentator  and 
translator  of  Aristotelian  and  Neo-Platonic  writings. 
Some  time  previous  to  357,  he  became  an  open  con- 
vert to  Christianity  and  an  ardent  defender  of  Ni- 
cene  orthodoxy  in  his  i>e  generatume  verbi  divini, 
directed  against  the  Ahan  Candidus,  and  in  the 
four  books  Adv.  Arium,  written  in  357-358.    When 
he  wrote  his  ccwnmentaries  on  the  Pauline  epistles 
(probably  more  than  the  three  which  have  been 
preserved)  is  uncertain.     The  edict  of  Julian  for- 
bidding Christians  to  teach  obliged  Victorinus  to 
resign  his  professorship  of  rhetoric,  and  a»  he  seems 
to  have  become  a  convert  when  an  aged  man,  he 
probably  died  shortly  afterward.     Victorinus  was 
the  author  of  many  other  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical treatises,  all  of  which  have  perished  except 
those  already  mentioned  <ed.,  with  some  doubtful 
works,  MPL,  viii.). 

Even  aa  a  Christian  Victorinus  remained  essen- 
tially a  philosopher,  almost  undisguiscdly  develop- 
ing the  entire  system  of  Plotinua  in  hia  dogmatics 
iind  by  its  aid  seeking  speculative  support  for  the 
Nicene  doctrinea.     Hia  theological  writings  exer- 
cised no  lasting  influence;    the  conunentariea  con- 
tained dangerous  expressions,  and  hia  trinitarian 
doctrine  was  too  speculative  and  inaccurate  dog- 
matically to  win  followers.  (R.  Schmid.) 
Bibuoosapht:  AuEiuiiDcCan/ni^fM.  viii.  2-5:  R.  S<^1imid, 
Mariut    Vtftorinu  und  ttine  Uaithunatn  lu  .IwuXin, 
Kiel.  1895;    J.  dc  Lniin'iy.  Optra,  ii,  I,  |ip.  645-61B,  10 
voLa.,  Geneva.  \.Ti\-32:    J.  E.  B.  Mayor.  C7ue  to  Latin 
Littratim.  pp.  172-173.  Land™.  1875;   H,  Uwner.  Atue- 
<Mon  Holdrri.  pp.  69-«a.  Bonn.  1877;   (i.  Kofli 


I,  1880;  G.  Geigi 


le.  L^ipn 


1  Afrr.   2  f. 
le  der  LiUraluT  da  Millrlallm, 


■alar.  pp.  1031-35.  Leip> 


fTel,  GiK 


i..   Ebert. 
125,  315- 

;,  Dovma. 
n  ZtiUchrili  fur  Thtnlngit 
uiwJ  Kircht,  1891;  M.  MuiiUug.  CachKhte  dtr  diritawh- 
UOtiniKhen  PoetU.  pp.  113  Mici..  Slutt^art.  1891;  ii. 
Schaui.  in  I.  von  Multer's  Handburh  der  ktattuchm  Ai- 
iertum«u«>™«Aa/(,  viii.  137  Hqq,.  Munich.  1904;  Barden- 
bewer.  P-aralogit.  pp.  366-367,  417,  EIhr.  truul..  fit. 
Louis.  IMS:   1>CB.  iv.  1129-38;   KL.  xii.  026-927, 

VICTRICIOS,  vic-trl'shi-us:  Bishop  of  Roiitri; 
d.  before  409.  He  is  said  to  liave  lieen  a  soldier  and 
to  have  escaped  execution  as  a  deserter  by  miracSp 
after  he  become  a  Christian.  lie  went  as  mispion- 
ary  to  the  Morini  and  Nervii  and  became  bishop 
about  393.  He  wrote  a  book,  De  laude  sanctorum 
(in  MPL,  XX.  437-458),  in  t!ic  iirst  chapter  of  which 
he  states  that  at  the  call  of  hi:<  fellow  bishops  he 
went  to  Britain  "  to  make  ppacc  "  and  accomplished 
his  mission.  "  if  not  as  he  ought,  yet  as  best  he 
could."  NothinK  more  is  known  of  the  incident, 
and  Victricius'  account  Id  highly  rhetorical.     It  is 


interesting  as  an  illuatntion  of  the  relatiooi  be- 
tween the  old  British  and  the  Gallic  churcbM  ud 
in  comparison  with  the  misaon  cf  Gennanua  d 
Auxerre  (q.v.)  some  thirty  years  later. 

Biteii,  i.  374-430. 6  vol*..  Brunei*,  I7S3-M:  A.  LefWawt 
IQ  Mtmoirtt  dea  antiiruamt  de  iVtrrmandie.  voL  toL,  p. 
niv.:  HiKoireliWrai™  dt  la  Franet.  ii.  753-754;  JTl'L.a. 
437-438:  DNB.  iv.  1140. 

YIEHnA,  COnCORDAT  OF.  See  CoMOOBDin 
AND  Dblimitino  Bullb,  VI.,  2,  {  6. 

VIEnnA,  PEACE  OF:  Treaty  concluded  in  be- 
half of  Hungary  June  23,  1606.  Under  Bnpwr 
Rudolph  II.  (1576-1608),  the  greater  part  of  Him- 
gary  hod  accepted  the  Reformation.  But  frcn  the 
time  of  the  importation  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  iitb- 
bishop  of  Colocsa,  George  Draskovich,  in  157S,  tiM 
proceeded  to  operate  againat  Protestantism,  fv- 
secutions  opened  in  1603  under  Count  BeIgia)iM 
of  Kaschau,  imperial  commander  in  upper  Hid- 
gary.  When,  therefore,  the  diet  at  PNebnif  ■ 
1604  drafted  a  complaint  in  twenty-one  wtieln 
charging  violation  of  the  religious  freedom,  andfi*- 
warded  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  ta  the  cmpenc 
in  Prague,  Rudolph  answered,  under  the  iiHli|>- 
tion  of  hia  bishops  and  the  Jesuits,  in  the  tamd 
a  twenty-second  article,  which  summarily  rejeetwl 
the  grievances  of  the  est&tea,  renewed  all  mtnAitn 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  threatened  lit 
penalties  prescribed  for  heresies  by  the  Bcnu 
canon  law,  against  the  future  bearers  of  religira 
grievances  before  the  national  diet.  The  Protei- 
tant  persecutions  were  resumed  with  fresh  Htl, 
notably  under  General  Basta,  to  which  oppoailiv 
was  first  offered  by  the  Reformed  magnate,  Slepfaa 
Botskai,  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  in  Tniufl- 
vania.  The  disturbance  spread  to  Hungary,  ud 
made  such  inroads  that  the  Archduke  Uattbiia  *» 
constrained  to  conclude  the  Peace  of  Vienna,  repnl- 
ing  art.  22  of  1604,  and  guaranteeing  raanplele  re- 
ligious freedom.  Nevertheless,  this  by  no  nje«i» 
terminated  the  persecutions  in  Hungary  ij 


(E.  S 


Id.) 


BiBuoaaAPBr:  QeKhichle  der  emnoflfucAcn  R 
earn,  pp,  145  aqq.,  Berlin.  18&4:  Die  Lodc  da  .  . 
in  der  ortlemichiKlim  Monarchic,  1855;  JaMyek  ir 
Oradlxliafl  far  die  OrieliiMe  dee  PrMuIanlunu  imOirir- 
reich.  iv  (1883).  06  sqq.;  Cambridge  Modem  BiAirt.E 
720-721,  New  YoA,  1905. 

VIEBHE,  \1"en':  The  second  oldest  seat  rf 
Christianity  in  Gaul  (10  m.  s.  of  Lyons),  the  ««*■ 
eiasticat  metropolia  of  Gaul  after  445,  and  the  jdtM 
of  several  synods.  [Vienne  and  Lyons  were  cksdj 
associated  in  the  persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelwi 
(177  A.D,),  when  the  aged  Bishop  Pothinus  and  one 
of  its  deacons,  Sanctus,  suffered  martyrdom.  Wh* 
Irena^us  succeeded  Pothinus,  he  probably  miM- 
tered  to  the  church  at  Vienne  as  well  as  to  that  A 
Lyons  (cf.  the  letter  of  the  brethren  at  Vienne  ind 
Lyons  tobrethrenin  Asia  and  Phrygia,  giving  uiW- 
count  of  the  persecution,  in  Eusebius,  Hisl.  ecd.,  V-, 
ii.,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  aer.,  i.  212-218).  a.  b,  S.l 
The  first  bishop  of  whom  anything  definite  is  kno" 
was  Verus,  who  attended  the  Synod  of  Aries.  The 
first  synod  of  Vienne,  said  to  have  been  held  abo* 
474  and  to  have  sanctioned  the  rogations  '* 
Bishop    M.imertus,    seems    never     to   liavc  t»toi 
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other  synod  in  870  confirmed  the  privi- 
sned  on  a  monastery,  and  the  third,  in 
d  all  laymen  under  the  ban  who  in- 
the  rights  of  the  Church  or  injured  the 
I  907  a  synod  settled  a  dispute  between 
s  over  monastic  revenues,  and  another 
repared  resolutions  against  simony,  the 
i  priests,  etc.  Archbishop  Guido  (later 
[.)  in  1112  convened  a  synod  which  de- 
nst  lay  investiture,  and  seven  years  later 
L.  is  said  to  have  held  the  seventh  synod 
though  the  historicity  of  this  is  disputed, 
eld  by  Archbishop  Petrus  in  1124,  sought 
the  possessions  of  the  Ch\m:h,  though  it 
>bable  that  this  synod  existed  only  in  the 
itention  of  Calixtus  II.  to  hold  it.  The 
a  bishop  of  Valence  was  the  occasion  for 
aing  of  a  synod  in  1141,  and  in  1164 
Cologne  convened  the  Burgundian  bish- 
sme  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  induce 
cognise  the  imperial  Antipope  Paschalis 
an,  14,  1200,  the  cardinal  legate  Petrus 
xi  to  execute  the  ban  on  Philip  Augustus 
and  a  provincial  synod  was  convened  in 
ich  no  details  are  known. 
'  assemblage  of  real  importance  at  Vienne 
fteenth  ecumenical  council  convened  by 
.  in  1311.  The  bull  of  invitation  to  this 
ynana  in  calis,  was  dated  Aug.  12,  1308, 
tstanoes  compelled  deferment  until  Oct. 
The  subjects  proposed  for  its  considera- 
hree:  a  verdict  on  the  Templars  (q.v.), 
Accused  of  grievous  crimes;  the  aid  to  be 
loly  Land;  and  the  reform  of  church  dis- 
ow  many  prelates  assembled  is  imcertain, 
number  114,  besides  abbots  and  procura- 
by  William  of  Nangis,  seems  probable. 
conferences  concerning  the  Templars  pro- 
ceedings until  Mar.,  1312;  and  the  order 
ed  suppressed  at  the  second  session  of 
(Apr.  3).  It  was  apparently  at  the  same 
t  Clement  declared  his  predecessor,  Boni- 
to  be  a  lawful  pope,  innocent  of  the  ac- 
dleged  against  him.  The  third  session 
«ed  the  council,  at  which  the  pope  seems 
en  the  tithes  for  six  years  to  the  kings  of 
gland,  and  Navarre  for  the  purpose  of  a 
rhe  synod  likewise  went  deeply  into  the 
■  reform,  the  results  being  the  decrees 
•repared  by  the  council,  incorporated  in 
id  Clementines,  and  published  by  John 
final  synod  was  held  at  Vienne  in  1557. 
:emed  chiefly  with  matters  of  discipline. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

t:  KL,  xii.  932-046;  B.  de  Richebourg 
HitL  de  ViglUe  de  Vienne,  Lyons.  1761;  D.  de 
,  Hui.  de  aainie-iglUe  de  Vienne,  Lyons,  1708; 
mbet,  Hiet.  de  la  eainte-igliae  de  Vienne,  4  vols., 
17-48;  OaUia  Christiana,  xvi.  1  sqq.,  Paris, 
hampier,  Du  royavane  dee  AUohrogea,  avec  Van- 
'ienne,  Lyons,  1884;  K.  SchotmuIIer,  Der  Un- 
i  TempUrordene,  2  vols..  Berlin.  1887;  W. 
Der  S^reil  der  BiethUmer  Arlea  und  Vienne  um 
ia  GaUiamm,  Hanover.  1890;  idem,  in  NA, 
203  aqq.;  La  phUoeophie  du  concUe  de  Vienne, 
);  H.  Basin,  Vienne  et  Lyon  gallo-romains, 
;  P.  Foumier,  Lea  Royaumea  d* Arlea  et  de 
98-1378,  Paris.  1891;  L.  Duchesne,  Faatea 
de  Cancienne  Oaule,  i.  145  sqq..  Paris.  1894; 


M.  Heber,  GutacfUen  und  ReformvoraehUige  fUr  daa  Vitn^ 
net  Oeneralkomil  ISll-li,  Leipdo,  1896;  Lichtenbeiver, 
ESR,  xii.  368-370.  The  reports  of  the  synods  are  in 
Biansi.  ConcUia,  xxv.  367  sqq..  and  Hefele,  CcneUiemo^' 
wchichUt  passim. 

VIGILAIITIUS,  vij"i-lan'shi-us:  Presbyter  of 
Aquitaine;  b.  at  Calagurris  (probably  the  modem 
Martres,  142  m.  s.s.e.  of  Bordeaux),  doubtless  be- 
fore 370;  d.  after  406.  He  seems  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  some  property,  and  had  already  been 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  when,  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Paulinus  Nolanus,  he  visited  Je- 
rome at  Bethlehem  some  years  previous  to  404. 
According  to  the  letter  of  Jerome  to  Paulinus 
(Epist,  Iviii.),  he  had  received  Vigilantius  with  all 
kindness,  but  for  some  reason  his  guest  had  secretly 
left  him.  On  his  way  back  to  Gaul,  and  while  in 
Italy,  Vigilantius  either  addressed  a  letter  to  Je- 
rome or  submitted  some  treatise  for  his  approval 
which  his  former  host  construed  as  an  allegation 
that  he  was  infected  with  the  heresies  of  Origen, 
whereu(>on  Jerome  replied  to  Vigilantius  in  a  letter 
of  extreme  bitterness  (Epist.,  bd.).  In  406,  after 
Vigilantius  had  returned  to  Aquitaine,  two  neigh- 
boring priests,  Riparius  and  Desiderius,  who  felt 
their  parishes  infected  by  his  proximity,  wrote  to 
Jerome  asking  him  to  prepare  a  refutation  of  his 
former  guest.  At  the  same  time  they  sent,  by  a 
certain  monk  Sisinnius,  the  writings  of  Vigilantius. 
These  Jerome  had  never  seen  before,  although  by 
404  he  had  received  from  Riparius  a  sununary  of 
the  views  of  Vigilantius.  Sisinnius  reached  Bethle- 
hem late  in  the  autumn  of  406  and  intended  to  re- 
main until  the  following  Epiphany,  but  suddenly 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  leave  for  daul  by  way  of 
Egypt  sooner  than  he  had  expected.  Jerome  was 
accordingly  obliged  to  dictate  his  Apologia  adveratu 
Vigilantium  in  a  single  night. 

This  Apologia  forms  almost  the  sole  source  for 
knowledge  concerning  Vigilantius.  He  had  raised 
his  voice  against  the  prevailing  cult  of  martyrs,  or 
saints,  the  homage  paid  their  graves,  the  prayers 
addressed  to  their  relics,  the  building  of  and  pil- 
grimage to  churches  erected  especially  in  honor  of 
them,  the  burning  of  candles  to  them,  the  holding 
of  vigils  at  their  tombs,  and  the  singing  of  hallelu- 
iahs to  them,  since  he  deemed  all  this  a  concession 
to  paganism.  Vigils  (q.v.)  brought  with  them  the 
danger  of  immorality;  and  the  singing  of  halleluiahs 
should  be  restricted  to  Eastertide,  that  the  popu- 
lace might  not  forget  the  difference  between  the 
Redeemer  and  his  redeemed  saints.  He  inveighed 
against  indiscriminate  charity  and  against  giving 
all  to  monks  in  pagan  lands  while  the  poor  at  home 
were  left  to  starve.  He  had  scant  sjrmpathy  with 
monastic  life,  as  being  destructive  to  the  care  of 
souls,  and  he  seems  to  have  opposed  the  enforced 
celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

By  charging  Jerome  with  Origenistic  heresy  Vigi- 
lantius roused  the  implacable  anger  of  his  quondam 
host,  especially  as  all  question  of  the  latter's  ortho- 
doxy had  apparently  been  removed  by  the  per- 
sonal meeting  of  Jerome  and  Vigilantius.  Jerome 
retorted  with  a  counter-charge  of  yielding  to  heresy 
(EpisL,  bd.  1,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  vi.  131), 
and  as    early    as    his    Apologia    advcrsus    libroa 
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Rufini  (probably  early  in  402)  he  was  obliged  to 
defend  himself  for  having  declared  that  Vigilan- 
tius  had  been  contaminated  by  his  associates  in 
Alexandria.  This  charge  Jerome  repeated  in  404, 
implying  that  Rufinus  and  his  Egjrptian  friends 
had  been  the  cause  of  Vigilantius'  heresy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  Vigilantius  had  learned  to 
know  and  admire  Origen  at  least  as  early  as  his 
journey  through  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  he  had 
not  attacked  Jerome  because  of  abhorrence  of  any- 
thing savoring  of  Origenistic  teachings,  but  had 
contradicted  him  as  an  independent  and  per- 
haps self-opinionated  person,  identifying — ^in  the 
fashion  of  the  Origenistic  CJontroversy  (q.v.) — ^the 
errors  of  his  opponent  with  those  of  the  great  and 
dangerous  Origen. 

Little  is  known  of  Vigilantius  except  for  the  state- 
ments of  Jerome.  Gennadius,  however,  states  that 
Vigilantius  was  a  presbyter  in  the  diocese  of  Barce- 
lona, which  would  imply  that  after  406  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Spain.  Paulinus  of  Nola,  writing  to  Sev- 
erus,  probably  about  395,  mentions  (EpiaL,  v.)  a 
fellow  countryman  named  Vigilantius  whom  he 
had  sent  to  Campania  with  a  letter.  [It  seems  prob- 
able that  Vigilantius  was  a  prot^  of  Sulpicius 
Severus,  and  that  as  a  messenger  of  the  latter  he 
first  came  into  relations  with  Paulinus  of  Nola. 
A.  H.  N.]  It  has  been  held  that  this  was  another 
Vigilantius,  a  baptised  slave;  but  the  term  puer 
seems  to  refer  merely  to  the  relative  youth  of 
Vigilantius  at  the  time,  as  compared  with  the  age 
of  Paulinus;  and  between  this  letter  and  the 
journey  of  Vigilantius  to  Palestine  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Jerome  sufficient  time  may  well 
have  elapsed  for  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood. 
The  general  education  of  Vigilantius  seems  to  have 
been  good,  though  his  theological  training  was 
less  perfect.  Certain  incautious  expressions,  as 
dubbing  those  who  venerated  relics  "  idolaters," 
betray  the  impetuous  Gascon;  his  polemics  were, 
however,  not  personal  or  partizan,  but  were  in- 
spired by  his  belief  that  religion  was  imperiled. 

While,  during  his  lifetime,  Vigilantius  was  pro- 
tected by  his  sympathizers,  his  permanent  achieve- 
ments were  scanty.  In  his  De  dogmatibus  ecdesias- 
tida  (xl.,  Ixxiii.)  Gennadius  states  that  only  the 
followers  of  Vigilantius  and  Eunomius  rejected  the 
veneration  of  relics  and  the  building  of  and  pilgrim- 
age to  churches  in  honor  of  the  martyrs.  Later  the 
name  of  Vigilantius  vanishes  altogether,  even  by 
the  time  of  Isidore  of  Seville.  His  motives  were 
not  dogmatic;  he  perceived  and  assailed  a  series  of 
what  he  deemed  abuses  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
Church  of  his  time,  considering  these  to  be  super- 
stitions that  formed  the  chief  barrier  to  the  vic- 
torious progress  of  Christianity.  He  assailed  neither 
monasticism  nor  the  merit  arising  from  almsgiving 
nor  celibacy  in  themselves,  but  only  as  leading  by 
excess  of  emphasis  to  the  opposite  extreme.  He 
feared  that  the  veneration  of  martyrs  would  lead  to 
depreciation  of  Christ,  though  some  of  his  argu- 
ments, such  as  the  inability  of  the  dead  to  intercede 
successfully  for  the  living,  seem  to  have  been  after- 
thoughts. His  arguments  were  without  effect;  he 
underestimated  the  religious  needs  of  the  multi- 
tudes, and  was  not  himself  high  enough  above  their 


level  to  achieve  even  temporaiy  suoce 
great  mass  of  Catholic  Christians. 

(G.  A.  Jt 

Bibuoobapht:  Jerome,  BpUi.,  liii.,  IvilL.  Iz 
transl.  in  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  vi.  96  sqq.,  119  a 
212  sqq.;  idem,  *'  Asainst  Visilaatius/'  E 
NPNF,  ut  sup.,  pp.  417-123;  Gemiadius, 
xzxvi.;  W.  S.  Qilly.  VigilanHua  and  hU  Ti 
1844  (thorough);  TfUemont.  Mhnoirea,  ziL  ] 
269,  287-289;  Huioire  litUraire  de  la  Franc 
C.  W.  F.  Walch,|£ri8fone  der  KeUiertien,  iiL  6 
sio,  1766;  Lindner,  De  Joviniano  et  VioiU 
doetrinoB  iv.  et  v.  aacvlo  anteeionanie,  Leipa 
Schmidt,  VigHantiuB,  eein  Verh&Unie  bum  i 
onymuat  MOnster,  1860;  P.  F.  Luciue,  Die] 
HeaioenktdU,  pp.  327-329,  TObingen,  1904; 
Honary,  v.  470-474;  Ceillier,  Auteure  Mcrte, 
KL,  zii.  953-956;  DCB,  iv.  1141-43. 

VIGILIUS,  vi-jQ'i-us:  Pope  637-555 
of  a  Roman  patrician  family,  and  wa 
during  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  I 
seems  to  have  been  an  opponent  of  Got] 

to  have  worked  against  it 

Early       appointed  apocriaiary  of  t 

Pontificate.  Constantinople.      On    the 

Agapetus  (Apr.  22,  53( 
promised  Empress  Theodora  that,  if  he  i 
pope,  he  would  oppose  the  Council  ol 
and  intercede  for  the  deposed  patriai 
mus,  Severus,  and  Theodosius  (see  Mon< 
When  he  arrived  in  Rome,  howev^,  h< 
verius  (q.v.),  the  candidate  of  Theodat 
enthroneid,  but  the  intruder  was  removi 
aid  of  Belisarius,  to  whom  Vigilius  had  1 
mended  by  Theodora,  and  on  Mar.  29,  £ 
ascended  the  papal  throne.  How  far  ^ 
filled  his  promise  to  the  empress  is  un 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  patriar 
mentioned  is  preserved  by  Liberatus  (A 
1041)  and  Victor  of  Tunnenna  (q.v.)j 
while  strictly  enjoining  silence  upon  tl: 
presses  his  sympathy  with  them,  sa}in( 
not  confess  two  natures  of  Christ,  but 
composed  of  two  natures."  But  accor 
Liber  pontificalis  he  wrote  Theodora  fla 
to  make  peace  with  heretics.  The  latte 
cation  is  obviously  apocr3rphal,  and  the 
ity  of  the  former  letter  is  more  thai 
Several  years  passed  before  Vigilius 
volved  with  the  government  at  Constani 
ceming  dogmatic  problems.  On  Sept. 
the  insistance  of  Justinian,  the  pope  foi 
obliged,  in  two  letters  to  the  emperor  ani 
arch  Menas  (Litteris  demanticB  and  Lice 
to  subscribe  to  the  Chalcedonian  creed  i 
thematize  the  monophysite  patriarcl 
besides  this  is  known  of  the  early  years 
tificate.  The  deacon  Arator,  in  his  EpisU 
ium  {MPL,  Ixviii.  73  sqq.),  praises  him 
tivity  during  the  siege  of  Rome;  and  an 
probably  contemporary,  states  that  he  i 
graves  of  the  martyrs  Alexander,  Vitali 
tialis.  On  Mar.  6,  538,  he  directed  Caesaj 
(q.v.)  to  inform  Theudebert,  king  of  A 
penance  to  be  done  because  of  his  mai 
on  June  29,  538,  he  issued  certain  insi 
Prof u turns,  bishop  of  Braga;  on  Oct. 
informed  Auxanius,  the  successor  of  < 
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Aries,  that  he  could  not  send  him  the  pallium  with- 
out fiist  informing  the  emperor;  on  May  22,  545, 
be  conferred  the  pallium  on  Auxanius,  and  on  Aug. 
23, 546,  on  Auxanitis'  successor,  Aurelian. 

By  546  Vigilius  was  no  longer  in  Bome,  for  in  the 
meiD  time  the  "  Three-chapters  Controversy  "  (q.v.) 
hid  broken  out.    His  situation  was  grave  from  the 
first,  and  became  still  more  critical 
Three-    when  Justinian   commanded  him  to 
Ghiften    appear  in  person  at  Constantinople. 
OoBUuieiHjf.  In  544  or  545  Vigilius  accordingly  left 
Rome,  never  to  return;    whether  he 
IM  detained  by  force,  as  the  Liber  pantificalis  states, 
■  mieertain;  and,  after  a  sojourn  of  some  length 
in  Sicfly,  he  reached  Constantinople,  by  way  of 
Otyria  and  Greece,  late  in  546  or  early  in  547, 
^     Fdaghis  (q.v.)  remaining  in  Rome  as  his  represent- 
*     ithfe.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  bitterly  reproached 
i'    Mcnis  for  subscribing  to  the  edict  and  had  approved 
.'     the  eourse  of  Stephanus  in  breaking  off  religious 
feOowdiip  with  him,  an  example  followed  by  many 
of  the  deigy  and  laity,  as  well  as  by  the  African 
QuncL  Though  he  was  officially  received  by  Jus- 
tinian with  the  highest  respect,  the  gravity  of  the 
atntioQ  soon  became  evident.    The  first  step  made 
faj  the  pope  is  problematical.    Theophanes  implies 
that  80CD  after  his  arrival  he  condemned  the  three 
dMpters,  but  this  is  highly  improbable,  since  he 
icoeved  rdigious  fellowship  wilii  Menas,  the  two 
bong  reeonciled  at  the  instance  of  Theodora  on 
hat  29.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Justinian  had 
even  threatened  to  imprison  the  pope.     To  this 
period  probably  belong  the  two  letters  in  which 
VtgfliQs  promised  the  emperor  and  empress  to  con- 
demn the  three  chapters,  these  letters  to  be  kept 
teeret  for  the  time  being,  but  later  coming  to  light 
>t  a  critical  moment.    The  emphasis  laid  on  the 
^^  of  the  Curia  in  these  documents  was  plainly 
intended  to  create  the  impression  that  the  pope 
118  the  arbitrator  in  the  matter,  but  as  a  matter 
tf  fact  he  had  tied  his  own  hands.    Nevertheless, 
he  convened  seventy  bishops,  and  in  three  sessions 
<iehated  whether  the  edict  concerning  the  three 
dttpters  was    contradictory   to    the    Council    of 
Chakedon.    When,  however,  Facundus,  the  most 
doqnent  and  learned  of  the  faction  under  condem- 
tttion,  desired  to  speak,  Vigihus  adjourned  the  ses- 
^  and  required  each  of  those  who  took  part  to 
cobnut  a  written  opinion.    These  opinions,  under 
'oonophysite  influence,  were  rendered  in  the  de- 
>ind  teiins,  and  Vigihus  had  them  presented  to  the 
CBiperor  inmiediately.    The  pope  now  took  a  de- 
onre  step,  and  on  Easter  Even,  548,  sent  Mcnas 
^Judieaium,  in  which  he  unreservedly  condemned 
^  three  chapters  and  as  unreservedly  accepted 
the  Chaloedonian  creed.    The  publication  of  this 
doeoment  by  his  nephew  and   deacon   Rusticus 
IKmmI  a  tumult  of  opposition  throughout  the  West. 
^  opposition  seems  to  have  produced  an  impres- 
■ioD  at  court,  for  otherwise- Justinian  would  scarcely 
kie  returned  his  Judicaium  to  Vigilius  or  have 
thoQght  of  referring  the  entire  matter  to  a  great 
90od.   On  Aug.  15,  550,  however,  he  exacted  from 
the  p(^  an  oath  to  proceed  in  the  condemnation 
of  the  three  chapters,  though  in  conference  with 
(k8  emperor  Vigilius  secured  a  promise  that  no 


further  action  should  be  taken  until  the  synod  had 
been  convened.  In  the  summer  of  551  Justinian 
unexpectedly  anticipated  the  decision  of  the  synod 
and  in  a  new  edict  renewed  the  condemnation  of 
the  three  chapters. 

Vigilius  now  assumed  the  offensive  instead  of  the 
defensive,  probably  under  the  influence  of  Pelagius, 
who  about  this  time  arrived  from  Rome.  The  pope 
correctly  saw  his  chief  enemy  in  Theo- 
Vacillating  dorus  Ascidas,  whom  he  excommuni- 
Course.  cated  in  the  middle  of  July.  But  Vigil- 
ius no  longer  felt  safe,  and  fled  from 
the  Domus  Placidia,  the  residence  of  the  apocrisiary, 
to  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Hormisda,  where,  on 
Aug.  17,  he  pronounced  Theodorus  deposed  and 
his  adherents,  including  Menas,  excommimicated, 
though  these  sentences  were  to  remain  secret  until 
their  e£fect  upon  Justinian  and  those  condemned 
should  be  ascertained.  The  attempt  to  tear  him 
from  sanctuary  failed,  but  on  assurance  of  safety 
from  Justinian  the  pope  returned  to  the  Domus 
Placidia,  only  to  leave  it  again  on  the  night  of 
Dec.  23  and  take  refuge  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Eu- 
phemia  at  Chalcedon.  Even  there  he  was  exposed 
to  peril,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  pubUcation 
of  his  ban  on  Theodorus  and  his  open  letter  of  Feb. 
5,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received  in  Constantinople.  His  excommimicated 
opponents,  however,  now  laid  before  the  pope  a 
defense  of  their  tenets  with  a  corresponding  creed; 
and  after  the  death  of  Menas  the  new  Patriarch 
Eutychius  sent  Vigilius  a  courteous  notification  of 
his  accession  (Jan.  6,  553).  Hereupon  the  pope 
declared  himself  ready  for  a  synod,  though  he  de- 
sired that  it  be  held  in  Italy  or  Sicily.  The  emperor 
finally  informed  the  pope  that  he  must  either  attend 
the  synod  or  have  it  opened  without  his  presence. 
Vigilius  remained  true  to  his  refusal  to  appear,  de- 
claring that  he  would  give  his  opinion  in  writing. 
On  May  5,  553,  the  synod  convened,  and  on  May 
14  Vigilius  completed  his  Constituiurti  de  tribiis  capi- 
tvlisj  in  which  he  rejected  all  community  of  spirit 
with  the  followers  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and 
yet  declined  to  condemn  the  three  chapters.  The 
document  was  to  be  presented  to  Justinian  on  May 
25,  but  he  refused  to  receive  it,  and  his  commissary 
laid  before  the  synod  the  secret  letters  mentioned 
above,  in  which  Vigilius  had  promised  to  condemn 
the  three  chapters.  At  the  same  time  the  command 
was  given  to  strike  the  pope's  name  from  the  dip- 
tychs,  and  the  final  decision  of  the  synod  in  its 
eighth  session  (June  2)  was  in  harmony  with  the 
imperial  wish  concerning  the  three  chapters. 
Whether  Vigilius  was  condemned  to  banishment  is 
uncertain,  but  at  all  events  he  could  scarcciv  re- 
turn to  Italy,  where  Justinian's  power  was  at  its 
zenith.  Nevertheless,  efforts  seem  to  have  been 
made  at  Rome  to  secure  his  return,  and  the  result 
was  the  complete  recantation  of  Vigilius.  He  an- 
nounced his  change  of  position  in  a  letter  to  the 
Patriarch  Eutychius  on  Dec.  8,  553,  and  explained 
it  at  length  on  Feb.  20,  554,  in  his  ConstUutum  Vigilii 
pro  damnatione  trium  capiiidorum.  By  his  recan- 
tation he  gained  return  to  Rome,  formal  sanction 
being  given  by  Justinian  on  Aug.  13,  554;  but  he 
died  at  Syracuse,  on  his  way  home,  June  7,  555, 
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being  buried  in  the  church  of  San  Marcello  on  the 
Via  Salaria. 

Vigilius  was   no   uncompromising  adherent  of 
what  he  deemed  right;  and  though  it  is  true  that 
the  justice  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
His        three  chapters  is  a  moot  question,  that 
Character,  the  dogmatic  verdict  can  not  be  ren- 
dered simply  from  the  attitude  of  the 
Africans  and  their  sympathizers,  and  that  ecclesi- 
astical polity  had  some  reason  to  sacrifice  Theodore 
for  Chalcedon,  all  this  does  not  justify  his  insta- 
bility.   And  while  his  policy  was,  in  its  last  analy- 
sis, the  essentially  papal  principle  of  refusing  to 
allow  the  State  to  dictate  to  the  Church,  he  lacked 
ability  to  attain  his  ends  by  other  than  surreptitious 
means.    When,  under  the  influence  of  Pelagius,  he 
demanded  a  free  council  on  western  soil  and  de- 
clined to  attend  the  synod  at  Constantinople,  he 
was  on  the  right  path,  dangerous  as  this  might 
prove  when  opposed  to  the  (>olicy  of  an  emperor 
like  Justinian;   but  his  past  was  against  him,  and 
his  recantation  might  have  been  expected. 

(G.  KrCoer.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Orisinal  documoiti  are  in  MPL,  Ixix.  16- 
178;  CSEL,  xxxv.  230-320.  348  sqq.;  Jaff6.  Rege^ta,  i. 
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VIGILIUS  OF  THAPSUS:  Bishop  of  Thapsus 
(the  modem  Dimas  or  Ras  Dimas,  90  m.  s.e.  of 
Tunis);  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century.  He  is  to  be  identified  with  the  "  Vigilius 
Tapsitanus,"  who  with  others  was  cited  by  Hun- 
erich  to  appear  at  Carthage  on  Feb.  1,  484,  to  give 
an  account  of  his  faith;  and  probably  also  with  the 
•*  Vigilius  Tapsensis,"  who,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  manuscripts,  wrote  three  books  against 
Eutychianism.  No  other  details  of  his  life  are 
known  with  certainty,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
after  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  visit  to  Car- 
thage he  was  banished;  at  least,  he  must  have  been 
deposed  like  all  the  other  Catholic  bishops.  Accord- 
ing to  Theodulf  of  Orleans  (De  Spiritu  SanctOy  MPL, 
cv.  273),  and  iEneas  of  Paris  (Adv.  GrcBcoSf  MPL, 
cxxi.  717),  Vigilius  composed  his  works  against 
Eutyches  at  Constantinople.  More  might  be  stated 
concerning  the  episcopal  career  of  Vigilius  could  he 
be  identified  with  the  Vigilius  to  whom  CJelsus  ad- 
dressed his  De  Judaica  incrediditate  (Cyprian,  ed. 
G.  Hartel,  Vienna,  1871,  III.,  iii.  119-132).  He 
would  then  seem  to  have  been  a  monk  suddenly 
raised  to  the  episcopate  to  end  the  controversies 
concerning  the  choice  of  a  bishop  at  a  time  of  per- 


secution when  bishops  stood  in  imminent  peril  of 
death.  This  identification,  however,  is  unoertain, 
and  his  own  writings  contain  nothing  oonoermg 
the  events  of  his  life. 

Perceiving  the  spread  of  Eutychianism  in  the 
Blast,  Vigilius  wrote  at  the  exhortation  of  his  "  hdj 
brethren ''   the   Libri  quinque   contra  Eutjfikdm 
(MPL,  Ixii.  95-154)  formerly  ascribed  to  VjgilhiB 
of  Trent  (q.v.).    In  his  refutation  of  Eutyches  he 
proceeds  from  the  Catholic  principle  of  the  meiQ 
between  the  extreme  and  mutually  antagoniBtie 
views  of  heretics.    The  date  of  the  work  is  UDoe^ 
tain,  but  should  probably  be  set  not  long  after  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.    In  the  fifth  book  Yigfliu 
alludes  to  his  (>olemic8  against  Sabellius,  Riotinin^ 
and  Arius.    This  work,  in  three  books,  imd  entitled 
by  the  first  editor  of  Vigilius  (F.  Chifflet,  Vidmit 
Viienns  et  Vigilii  Tapsenais  provincia  BtfooM 
epiaooporum  opera,  Dijon,  1664)  Contra  Ariimot, 
etc.,  dialogtu  (MPL,  bui.  179-238),  is  in  the  fooD 
of  a  debate  between  Athanasius  (Vigilius  himself), 
Arius,  Sabellius,  and  Photinus  before  the  jodfe 
Probus  (God).     Sabellius  and  Photinus  advanee 
arguments  which  prove  mutually  destructive,  so 
that  only  Athanasius  and  Arius  remain,  the  victoy 
being  awarded  the  former  by  the  judge.   From  thii 
work  an  extract  was  made,  apparently  in  the  Garo- 
lingian  period,  in  which  only  Arius  and  Atbanasiia 
debate,  an  introduction  being  provided  on  the  baas 
of  the  "  Church  History  **  of  Rufinus  (MPL,  bdL 
155-180).    It  is  also  very  probable  that  the  Liber 
contra  FeUdanum  et  Arianitm  de  uniiate  TrinUatu 
ad  Optatum  (MPL,  bui.  333-352)  was  written  bf 
Vigilius. 

Vigilius  of  Thapsus  was  the  author  of  a  nmnber  d 
other  works  now  lost.  In  his  Dialogtis  (ii.  45)  be 
mentions  a  polemic  **  against  liaribadus,"  prob- 
ably the  deacon  Marivadus,  who  enjoyed  the  special 
favor  of  Hunerich.  Chifflet  wrongly  identified  thii 
lost  work  with  the  Idacii  Clari  Hispani  cordra  Yiai- 
madum  Arianum  Liber  et  difficUlimorum  giiorum^u^ 
locorum  de  TrinitaU  dedaratio  (MPL,  brii.  351-434), 
first  edited  by  J.  Sichardt  in  his  Antidotum  (Basel, 
1528).  Vigilius  also  replied  to  the  attack  of  the 
Arian  bishop  Palladius  on  Ambrose  (Dialogus,  il 
50).  This  work  has  likewise  vanished.  Chifflet 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Vigilius  the  De  TrinitaU  M 
duodecim  (MPL,  bdi.  237-334),  but  of  these  only 
books  i.-viii.  belong  together,  ix.-xii.  being  by  an- 
other author,  while  even  the  first  eight  books  rep- 
resent a  revised  and  enlarged  second  edition  of  the 
books  i.-vii.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  both 
these  recensions  were  written  in  Spain,  not  Africa 
or  Italy,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century.  In  all  probability  books  l- 
vii.  of  the  De  Trinitate  were  written  by  Gregory  of 
Elvira  (q.v.),  the  author  of  the  pseudo-Ambrosian 
De  fide  (MPL,  bdi.  449-468),  whose  seven  books 
De  Trinitate,  written  before  383,  had  been  sus- 
pected of  Sabellianism,  and  who  had  accordingly 
composed  the  De  fide  and  revised  his  seven  books, 
besides  adding  an  eighth.  The  LibeUua  fideij  the 
ninth  book  of  the  De  Trinitate,  must  be  by  the  same 
author.  Books  x.-xii.  of  the  De  Trinitate  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  studied.  The  concluding  po^ 
tions  of  the  first  and  second  parts  are  repeated  word 
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for  WQfd  in  the  De  ratione  fidei  and  the  De  Spiritu 

SoMdo  of  Nicetas  of  Remesiana  (ed.  A.  E.  Bum, 

Cambridge,  1905);  and  the  twelfth  book  has  been 

ttflcribed  by  the  Benedictmes  to  Athanasius.    This 

]a0t  is  a  collection  of  Scriptural  passages  demonstra- 

tilig  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it  is  now 

^BMfiDy  held  that  it  can  not  be  a  translation  from 

the  Greek.    It  shows  affinities,  however,  with  the 

HBeudo(?)"Athana8ian  De  incamatione  Dei  Verbi  el 

0ORtra  Arianoi  {AIPL,  zxvi.  981-1028). 

Several  other  works  have  been  ascribed  to  this 
Vigifius:  SoltiHones  objectionum  Arianorum  {MPL, 
tsiL  469-472);    CoUatio  beati  Augitatini  cum  Paa- 
eoAi  Ariano  {MPL,  xxxiii.  1156-^2);    AUercaHo 
tidauB  d  tynagogiB  {MPL,  xlii.  1131-40);    Liber 
coKtn  Fvlgeniium  DanaHstam  {MPL,  xliii.  763- 
774;  this  certainly  of  African  origin);    Canflictua 
CMid  et  Serapionis  de  Deo  trino  et  uno  {MPL, 
fin.  239-322;  usually  attributed  to  Amobius) ;  and 
a  number  of  others,  one  of  which,  the  De  conflictu 
whihim  d  vitiorum  (MPL,  xl.  1091-1106),  was  cer- 
tainly written  by  Ambrosius  Autpertus,  while  the 
icBt  admit  of  no  final  decision.    In  his  InstUutio  dir 
rinorum  littrrorum  (ix.;  AfPL,  Ixx.  1122),  Cassio- 
donn  mentions  an  African  Bishop  Vigilius  as  the 
•nthor  of  an  excellent  treatise  on   the  thousand 
yesn  of   the   Apocalypse,   but    it    is   uncertain 
whether  this  author  was  Vigilius  of  Thapsus. 

(Gerhard  Ficker.) 

^mooKAPHT:    S.  A.  BCorceUi.  Africa  ChriaUarM,  i.  307. 

in.  219, 235,  Brizen.  1816-17;  F.  Kattenbusch.  Daa  apoa- 

<*M«  Symbol,  paadm.  Ldpaic,  1894;   Q.  Ficker.  Studien 

'v  VigiHiu  von  Thapnu,   Leipaic.   1897;    Bardenhewer. 

^ffroioffie,  3d  ed..  p.  537.  Eng.  tranfll..  St.  Louis,  1908; 

^-  Quitt.  in  J.  StnygowBld.  ByzanHniache  DenkmOler,  iiL 

J-IOO,  111-112,  Vienna,  1903;    H.  Ledercq,  UAfrique 

'""^(iciuu.  iL  203.  Paris.  1904;   M.  Schanx.  OeachicfUe  der 

^^'•itAoi  lAUeratur,  L  280.  348-349.  Munich.  1904;  CeU- 

»^>  Auteun  wria,  x.  472-485;   DCB,  iv.  1143-44;   KL, 

^GEIUS  OF  TRENT:    Bishop  of  that  see;   d. 
«t  Trent  June  26,  400.    The  actuality  of  his  exist- 
^  and  that  of  his  circle  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  Christianizing  and  Catholicizing 
^  the  Rhtetian   Alps  district.     His   predecessor 
Aboodantius,  the  first  known  bishop  of  the  place, 
^  part  in  a  synod  at  Aquilcia  (q. v.)  in  381  which 
*tt directed  against  the  Allans.    Vigilius  arrived  at 
Trent  about  that  time  with  his  mother  Maxentia 
^  his  brothers  Claudianus  (Confessor;  AS  By  Mar. 
i.  427)  and  Majorianus  (Martyr;  ASB,  Mar.,  ii.  398) ; 
and  though  he  was  but  twenty  years  old,  he  was 
consecrated  bishop,  and  received  the  insignia  from 
Ambrose  of    Milan  with  the    letter  of    induction 
(Epist.,  xxix.,  in  MPL,  xvi.  982).     He  built  the 
churches  of  Gervasius  and  Protasius  at  Trent,  and 
carried  on  energetic  missions  in  his  diocese  and  in 
those  of  Verona  and  Brixen.    Great  excitement  at- 
tezided  the  martyrdom  of  the  three  missionaries 
who  hailed  from  Cappadocia,  Sisinnius,  Martyrius, 
and  Alexander,  of  whom  Vigilius  speaks  in  two 
letters,  one  to  Simplician  of  Milan,  successor  of 
Ambrose,  and  the  other  to  Chrysostom  at  Con- 
stantinople.   Because  of  these  letters  he  appears  in 
the  work  of  Gennadius  (De  vir.  iU.,  xxxviii.,  Eng. 
transl.  in  NPNF,  2    ser.,  iii.  392).    VigiUus  him- 
self   suffered    a   martyr's   death.    The    dogmatic 
writings  ascribed   to   him   are   not  his,  but   be- 


ong  to  Vigilius  of  Thapsus  (q.v.),  with  whom   he 

was  confused.  (F.  Abnold.) 

Bzbuoobapbt:  ASB,  June.  v.  165-168.  of.  the  material  col- 
lected in  ASBt  May  vii.  143  sqq.,  under  the  names  of  Sisin- 
nius and  Alexander;  J.  Q.  Sulaer.  Die  Wiederau£lindufHf 
der  Ume  dea  glorreichen  M&rtyrera  ViffUiua  Biachofa  .  .  . 
wm  Trient,  Trent.  1863;  Tillemont.  Mimoirea,  x.  542- 
552;  Benedict,  Count  of  Qiovanelli.  in  BeUrdge  zver  Ge- 
achichte  von  Tirol  tatd  Vorarlberg,  iv.  1-152.  Innsbruck, 
1828;  iCL.  xiL  962-064. 

VIGILS :  Services,  originally  consisting  of  hymns, 
prayers,  lessons,  and  processions,  held  on  the  eve 
of  high  festivals,  for  which  they  form  the  prepara- 
tion. Religious  meetings  were  held  at  night  even 
in  the  primitive  Church,  but  the  only  night  in  the 
church  year  which  then  was  wholly  passed  in  fasting 
and  vigil  was  Easter  eve.  Somewhat  later  the  eve 
of  Whitsunday  was  observed  with  special  solemnity. 
In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  vigil  of  Easter 
was  deemed  the  most  appropriate  time  for  baptism, 
the  Eucharist,  and  ordination,  and  next  in  honor 
were  the  vigils  of  Whitsunday  and  Christmas.  After 
the  twelfth  century  special  vigils  preceded  the 
feasts  of  the  Virgin.  After  the  fourth  century  vigils 
were  celebrated  with  magnificence,  and  occasionally 
were  marred  by  conduct  which  rendered  it  necessary 
in  places  to  debar  women  from  them.  By  the  end 
of  the  same  century  vigils  in  honor  of  individual 
martyrs  seem  also  to  have  been  fully  developed. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  vigils  proper  were  celebrated 
only  in  the  monasteries,  the  celebration  of  the  vigils 
in  the  churches  being  either  included  in  matins  or 
vespers  or  transformed  into  fasts.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  vigil  is  now  celebrated  chiefly 
on  the  morning  before  the  festival,  except  at  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  Eve.  Nominal  vigils  occur  at  Epiph- 
any, Ascension,  Whitsunday,  the  Annunciation, 
and  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  John's 
Day,  All  Saints',  St.  Laurence's  Day,  and  the  days 
of  the  apostles  Matthew,  Peter,  Jude,  James,  Simon, 
Thomas,  and  Andrew.  Services  among  Protestants 
which  correspond  in  some  degree  to  vigils  are  the 
Moravian  observances  at  Good  Friday  and  Easter, 
and  the  very  common  "  watch-meetings  "  lasting 
until  midnight  on  the  last  night  of  the  year. 

[The  Anglican  Church  has  the  following  vigils,  on 
which  abstinence  is  enjoined:  the  evens  of  the  Na- 
tivity, Purification,  Annimciation,  Easter,  Ascen- 
sion, and  Pentecost,  and  the  days  of  Saints  Mat- 
thias, John  the  Baptist,  Peter,  James,  Bartholomew, 
Matthew,  Simon  and  Jude,  Andrew,  Thomas,  and 
All  Saints.  If  any  of  these  feasts  falls  on  Monday, 
the  vigil  is  held  on  Saturday.  The  celebration  of 
the  midnight  Eucharist  at  Christmas,  frequent  in 
the  Anglican  communion,  is  not  a  vigil.] 

(O.  ZdCKLERf.) 

Bzbuoorapht:  Bingham.  Origineat  VII..  x.  1.  XIII..  ix. 
4.  XVI.  xl.  17.  XX..  vii.  9;  J.  C.  W.  AugusU,  DenkwUr- 
digkeUen,  i.  131.  vii.  170  sqq..  viii.  138-139,  ix.  413.  x.  319. 
12  vols..  Leipsic,  1717-31;  S.  B&umer.  Geachichte  dea 
Breviera,  passim,  Freiburg.  1895;  O.  Zdckler.  Aaktae  und 
M&nchtum,  i.  168-169.  2d  ed..  Frankfort.  1897;  K.  A.  H. 
KeUner,  Heortologie,  Freiburg.  1901;   DC  A,  ii.  2017. 

VILATTE,  JOSEPH  RENE  (ARCHBISHOP 
MAR  TIMOTHEUS):  Old  Catholic;  b.  in  Paris 
Jan.  24,  1854.  After  service  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  Villatte  passed  two  years  in  Canada  as  teacher 
and  lay  assistant  to  a  French  mission-priest,  followed 
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l)y  one  year  in  the  House  of  the  Christian  Brothers  at 
Naumur,  Belgium,  and  a  second  devoted  to  private 
preparation  for  the  priesthood,  before  entering  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Laurence,  Montreal,  Canada.  Sev- 
eral anti-Roman  lectures  of  ex-Father  Chiniquy, 
heard  in  the  interval  between  the  third  and  foiulh 
years,  caused  spiritual  conflict  from  doctrinal 
doubts.  Unable  to  continue  consistently  his  semi- 
nary studies,  an  invitation  of  the  president  of  The 
Presbyterian  College,  Montreal,  was  accepted,  and 
two  years'  study  there  convinced  him  both  of  papal 
additions  to  the  primitive  Catholic  faith,  and  of 
defective  Protestant  interpretation  of  its  traditional 
teachings.  Unwilling,  however,  to  leave  the  Roman 
Church,  he  now  entered  the  monastery  of  the 
clerics  of  St.  Viator  at  Bourbonnais,  111.,  but  after 
six  months'  stay,  continuing  inner  conflicts  impelled 
him  to  seek  counsel  from  Chiniquy,  who  advised  him 
to  begin  mission-work  among  the  French  and  Bel- 
gians of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  send  a  statement  of 
his  doctrinal  difficulties  to  P^re  Hyacinthe  of  Paris 
(see  LoYsoN,  Charles  Jean  Marie  Auoustin 
Hyacinthe).  The  latter  replied  urging  a  personal 
conference  regarding  Roman  Catholic  reform  in 
America,  and  a  proposed  ordination  as  priest  by 
Bishop  Eduard  Herzog  (q.v.)  of  Bern.  Circum- 
stances forced  Vilatte,  however,  to  follow  Hya- 
cinthe's  alternative  advice  to  consult  with  the 
Episcopal  Bishop  Brown  of  Wisconsin,  who  wished 
to  ordain  him  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
but  Vilatte,  adhering  to  the  original  counsel  of 
Hyacinthe,  later  left  America  for  Bern,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  the  Old  Catholic 
Bishop  Herzog  in  1885. 

Vilatte's  missionary  activity  among  the  French 
and  Belgians  in  Wisconsin  soon  won  many  adher- 
ents, including  several  ex-Roman  priests  as  assist- 
ants. Reports  of  his  successful  movement  in  Amer- 
ica led  the  Old  Catholic  priests  and  bishops  of 
Holland  to  submit  a  proposal,  which  was  accepted, 
to  attach  the  clergy  and  missions  to  their  hierarchy 
instead  of  remaining  in  quasi-connection  with  the 
Episcopal  diocese  of  Fond  du  Lac.  The  successor 
of  Bishop  Brown,  hoping  to  avert  the  prospective 
separation,  addressed  Archbishop  Heykamp  of 
Utrecht,  asserting  the  orthodoxy  of  Anglican  teach- 
ing and  the  validity  of  its  episcopal  succession,  and 
concluded  with  the  proposal  that  Vilatte  be  conse- 
crated abbot-bishop  with  monastic  jurisdiction  only, 
instead  of  with  the  anticipated  diocesan  authority 
of  a  Catholic  bishop.  The  bishops  of  Holland  still 
insisting,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  conferring  the 
episcopate,  on  the  cessation  of  all  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions with  the  Episcopalians,  the  required  separa- 
tion was  formally  effected.  But  the  promised  con- 
secration was  withheld,  and  soon  after  the  Russian 
Bishop  Vladimir  of  Alaska,  approving  the  confes- 
sion of  faith  and  the  official  acts  of  Vilatte  in  seek- 
ing to  obtain  a  bishop  for  the  Old  Catholics  of 
America^  intervened  and  referred  their  status  to  the 
Holy  Synod  for  determination. 

WTiile  awaiting  its  decision,  Vilatte  also  con- 
sulted with  Archbishop  Alvarez  of  Ceylon  who,  as 
the  leader  of  a  large  number  of  Portuguese  Roman 
Catholics,  had  received  archiepiscopal  consecration 
from  the  legate  of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  assisted 


by  two  Syrian  metropohtans.  Alvarez,  likewia 
approving  Vilatte's  confession  of  faith  and  offida 
acts,  offered  to  come  to  America  and  consecrate 
him  bishop;  but  after  a  nimtiber  of  months'  waitii^ 
without  a  decision  from  the  Holy  Synod  on  im 
status,  Vilatte  left  America  for  Ceylon  to  recdrt 
the  offered  episcopate.  After  a  careful  consideiv 
tion  of  his  ecclesiastical  position,  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch  authorized  his  elevation  to  the  hierairhy, 
and  his  consecration  as  archbishop  of  the  archdioceae 
of  America,  which  was  conferred  in  May,  1892. 

Soon  after  Vilatte's  return  to  America,  Pdith 
Roman  Cathohc  priests  in  Detroit,  Cleveland,  di- 
cago,  and  other  cities  placed  themselves  and  theff 
parishes  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  new  miasou 
were  begun  in  other  places  for  which  Vilatte  or- 
dained priests  as  needed.  The  steadily  increamg 
growth  of  this  movement  gave  hope  for  the  orgtoi* 
zation  of  a  coherent  Polish  Catholic  Churdi  in 
America.  After  successive  annual  conferences  o( 
the  priests  and  delegates  from  their  parishes,  the 
proposal  to  elect  a  Polish  suffragan  bishop  was  v^ 
proved,  and  in  1897  Father  Kaminski  of  Bu&lo 
was  chosen.  Father  Kozlowski  of  Chicago,  the  dis- 
appointed candidate,  unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  the 
result,  called  in  that  city  a  second  conventi(ui  of  his 
partisans,  which  elected  him  as  rival  bishop,  bi^ 
when  he  sought  confirmation,  Vilatte  was  cooast- 
ently  compelled  to  refuse  him  recognition.  Failing 
after  repeated  attempts  to  secure  the  promise  d 
consecration,  Kozlowski  left  America  for  Europe, 
and  was  later  consecrated  rival  bishop  by  Henogof 
Bern.  Factional  strife  among  the  Polish  priests 
soon  destroyed  all  prospect  of  an  oi^ganiaed  Polidi 
Catholic  Church,  and  Vilatte,  becoming  finally  con- 
vinced that  deliberate  defiance  of  the  canonieal 
authority  of  their  Roman  ordinaries,  rather  than 
CathoUc  reform,  was  the  impelling  motive  of  the 
movement,  advised  them  either  to  accept  fully  and 
freely  the  Old  Catholic  principles,  or  to  return  to 
the  Roman  Church.  The  evident  unwillingness  to 
accept  required  doctrinal  reforms  left  Vilatte  no 
alternative  but  to  withdraw  his  approval  of  their 
movement;  and  in  1898  he  consecrated  Fathff 
Kaminski  of  Buffalo  as  suffragan  bishop  for  those 
priests  and  parishes  which  accepted  them.  Sooo 
after  this,  Vilatte  left  America  for  Paris  to  consult 
with  advisers  regarding  his  future  course,  interrupt- 
ing his  journey  to  ordain  to  the  priesthood  Father 
Ignatius  (see  Lyne,  Joseph  Leycester)  and  an- 
other monk  of  Llanthony ,  Wales.  Being  advised  in 
Paris  to  visit  Rome,  after  a  retreat  at  the  Benedi^ 
tine  monastery  at  Ligugd,  Vilatte  personally  offered 
his  acceptance  of  the  plea  of  the  pope  to  Eastern 
prelates  for  union  with  the  Holy  See;  but  after  the 
solenm  recognition  of  his  episcopal  character  by  the 
Holy  Oflfice,  followed  by  months  of  waiting  for  a 
decision  on  his  status,  and  a  required  retreat  in  the 
Trappist  monastery  of  Mt.  M ellary,  Ireland,  later 
developments  compelled  him  to  recall  his  accept* 
ance  on  his  return  to  Rome. 

His  presence  in  Paris  imp>elled  Paolo  Miraglia,  the 
leader  of  Roman  Catholic  reform  in  northern  Italy, 
to  write  to  him  regarding  the  movement  and  con- 
cerning consecration  to  the  episcopate.  After  car& 
ful  consideration,  the  request  was  granted,  and  oi 
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10,  Miraglia  was  consecrated  in  Piaaenza 
onarius  for  Italy.  Returning  to  America, 
IS  chosen  in  1902  as  the  pennanent  archi- 
seat,  and  a  mission  begun  by  Father 
Ji  1903  Vilatte  was  urged  by  several 
lerical  adherents  to  come  to  Elngland  to 
r  proposed  Catholic  refonn.    The  new 

seemed  to  promise  success,  and  after 
ired  of  the  acceptance  of  the  required 
[>y  their  designated  leader,  a  married  ex- 
;leric,  he  was  first  successively  ordained 
ibdeacon,  deacon,  and  priest,  and  then 
sonsecrated  as  a  Catholic  bishop.  This 
opal  consecration  conferred  by  Vilatte  is 
noteworthy  because  the  bishop-elect  was 
le  two  preceding  priests,  a  celibate.  The 
of  Vilatte  was  followed  by  Archbishop 
recht  in  consecrating  several  years  later 

Mathew  of  England,  who  had  married 
ordination  in  the  Roman  Church.    In 

the  abolition  of  the  concordat  concluded 
xsnan  Church  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
IS  sunmioned  to  Paris  by  a  league  of 
onen,  directed  by  Mon.  Henri  de  Houx, 
I  different  parishes  in  various  cities,  who 
"ous  of  detaching  themselves  from  the 
urch,  and  accepting  the  associations  law. 
ed  during  a  part  of  1907,  assisting  their 
y  movement  for  the  eventual  organiza- 
independent  French  Catholic  Church. 
,  after  the  death  of  Father  Ignatius  of 
,  the  two  senior  surviving  Anglican  monks 
lim  to  ordain  them  in  succession  to  their 
bbot.  Their  petition  for  the  priesthood 
roved,  the  ceremony  was  performed  in 
Canada,  where  Vilatte  was  then  staying 
isitation  of  his  mission-stations  in  that 
erica.  During  the  last  two  years,  Vilatte 
preparing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
ter  of  missionary  activity  and  the  build- 
>nastery  for  the  training  of  celibate  clergy 
th  for  which  land  is  to  be  selected  and 

immigrants  both  from  America  and 
r  whose  spiritual  and  secular  welfare  the 
re  already  active. 

Ernest  C.  Mabgrander. 

AGNON,  vll"gil"nySn',  NICOLAS  DU- 
:  Foimder  of  a  French  Protestant  colony 
b.  in  Provence  about  1510;  d.  at  Beauvais 
oiu?,  45  m.  8.8. w.  of  Paris)  Jan.  15,  1571. 
Qtered  the  order  of  the  ICnights  of  Malta, 
1  in  the  African  exp>edition  of  Charles  V., 
hronicled  in  his  Caroli  Quinii  imperatoris 
%  Africam  ad  Arginam  (Paris,  1542).  In 
scorted  Mary  Stuart  from  Scotland  to 
d  in  1554  Henry  11.  appointed  him  vice- 
Brittany.  He  won  the  approval  of  Coligny 

of  founding  a  French  colony  in  South 
}  a  refuge  for  the  Protestants,  and  gained 
Bition  of  the  king  by  pointing  out  that  the 

glory  of  France  would  be  promoted  by 
n  in  those  lands  side  by  side  with  the 
and  Portuguese.  Receiving  two  ships 
'ention  of  10,000  livres,  he  secured  many 
rom  the  Reformed,  since  he  promised 


that  religious  worship  in  the  new  colonies  should  be 
conducted  according  to  the  usage  of  Geneva;  an4 
he  was  also  joined  by  a  niunber  of  soldiers  and  ad- 
venturers. Sailing  from  Havre,  Villegagnon  reached 
the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Nov.,  1555.  He  built 
a  fort  on  an  island  in  the  bay,  but  provisions  ran 
low  and  the  soldiers  and  workmen  were  hard  to 
control.  Desiring  to  offset  them  by  the  more  tract- 
able Calvinists,  Villegagnon  sent  letters  to  Cohgny 
and  Calvin,  asking  for  more  pious  Protestants  and 
also  for  preachers.  Pierre  Richer  and  Guillaiune 
Chartier  were  conmiissioned  the  first  Protestant 
missionaries  in  America,  and  they  were  joined  by 
eleven  others.  At  Paris  the  company,  headed  by 
Philippe  de  Corguilleray,  Sieur  du  Pont,  was  in- 
creased by  many  more  colonists,  including  a  cer- 
tain Cointa  of  the  Sorbonne.  In  Nov.,  1556,  they 
embarked  at  Honfleur,  under  the  command  of  ViUe- 
gagnon's  nephew,  Bois  le  Conte,  and  in  Mar.,  1557, 
the  three  ships  arrived,  with  nearly  300  colonists. 
But  disputes  arose  over  the  Lord's  Supper,  Cointa 
and  Villegagnon  making  requirements  contrary  to 
Genevan  usage,  branding  Geneva  as  evil,  and  finally 
withdrawing  from  participation  in  religious  serv- 
ices. A  delegation  headed  by  Chartier  left  for  Ge- 
neva (June,  1557)  to  obtain  the  final  decision  of 
Calvin,  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
meanwhile  being  discontinued.  Then  Villegagnon, 
relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  energetic  Chartier,  at- 
tempted to  impose  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiar 
tion,  and  finally  forbade  all  religious  services.  At 
this  juncture,  while  the  Protestants  were  holding  se- 
cret meetings,  a  neutral  ship  arrived,  and  a  niunber 
of  colonists  declared  their  intention  of  leaving. 
These  Villegagnon  drove  from  the  island,  confisca- 
ting all  their  possessions;  and  finally  they  set  sail  in  a 
neutral  Breton  ship  on  Jan.  4, 1558.  The  ship  proved 
unseaworthy,  and  five  of  the  colonists  in  a  small 
boat  reach^  a  French  village  on  the  coast,  where 
Villegagnon  happened  to  be.  He  received  them  on 
condition  that  they  would  hold  no  converse  on  re- 
ligion, but  later  ordered  them  brought  before  him, 
and  as  they  persisted  in  their  religious  beliefs,  he 
had  them  executed  as  heretics  (Feb.  10,  1558). 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ship  carrying  the  other 
colonists,  after  many  disasters,  on  May  26,  1558, 
made  the  Breton  harbor  of  Blavet,  where  many  of 
the  survivers  died  or  were  made  seriously  ill  by 
being  fed  too  generously  after  semi-starvation.  The 
remainder  pushed  on  a  few  days  later,  and  scat- 
tered at  Nantes,  the  most  of  them  returning  to  their 
families.  Shortly  afterward  the  Brazilian  colony 
broke  up  entirely;  Villegagnon  returned  to  France; 
the  Portuguese  destroyed  the  fort,  put  to  death  as 
heretics  those  who  remained,  and  carried  the  French 
guns  in  triumph  to  Lisbon.  Villegagnon  finally 
retired  to  the  estates  of  the  ICnights  of  Malta  at 
Beauvais,  where  he  died  loathed  by  Protestants  and 
suspected  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  colony  is 
noteworthy  as  the  first  missionary  enterprise  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  and  as  the  first  attempt  of 
Calvinism  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  New  World. 

(EUGEN   LaCHENMANN.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  A  list  of  the  works  of  Villegagnon  may  be 
found  in  the  Brxtiah  Mxueum  CcUaloffUft  under  "  Durand 
de  Villegagnon,"  and  in  Hauck-Herzog,   RE,  xx.  646. 
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Oonsult  J.  de  L6fy,  Biat.  d^un  voyaot  faiet  dan»  U  terre  du 
Brinlt  Qeneva,  1577,  extracts  from  thia  in  Engliah  are 
in  S.  Purchaa'  Pilgrimea  (numberiess  reprints  and  edi- 
tions) ;  J.  Crespin,  Hitt.  de»  mariyra^  new  ed.  by  D.  Benoit, 
3  vols.,  Toulouse,  1885-89;  F.  Bourquelot,  M&moirea  ds 
Claude  Haton,  Paris.  1857;  M.  T.  Alvos  Noffuoira,  Der 
MOncharitter  N.  D.  de  ViUegaiirwih  Leipsio,  1887;  A. 
HeuUiard,  ViUeoaonoftt  rot  d^AmirtQue^  Paris,  1897; 
T.  E.  V.  Smith,  in  Papera  of  the  American  Soeiatw  of  Church 
Hiatory,  iii  (1891),  186-206;  Lichtenberger,  ESR,  xii. 
385-387;  and  literature  under  BBAaLrespectinc  the  early 
histoiy. 

VILMAR,  fil'mdr,  AUGUST  FRIEDRICH  CHRIS- 
TIAIV:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Solz  (near  Ro- 
tenburg,  78  m.  n.e.  of  Frankfort)  Nov.  21, 1800;  d. 
at  Marburg  July  30,  1868.  In  1818-20  he  studied 
theology  at  Marburg,  only  to  learn 
Religioas  doubt  from  rationalism,  and  from 
Struggles,  doubt  to  pass  to  unbelief.  In  Dec., 
1823,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the 
municipal  school  at  Rotenburg,  where  he  remained 
until  1827,  when  he  went  to  Hersfeld  as  fourth 
teacher  and  collaborator  at  the  gymnasium,  being 
promoted  third  teacher  in  1829.  During  these 
years  he  renounced  rationalism,  and  for  a  year  or 
two  professed  the  opinion  that  the  world  is  the  feel- 
ing of  God.  He  made  further  progress  through 
reading  first  the  Church  Fathers,  especially  Ter- 
tullian  and  Irenseus,  and  then  Tholuck's  Lehre  von 
der  SUnde,  and  arrived  at  unwavering  faith  in  Christ 
by  his  fortieth  year,  realizing  that  all  he  sought  was 
to  be  found  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  a  process  begun 
by  the  careful  study  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and  its  Apology. 

In  1831  Vilmar  was  elected  from  Hersfeld  to  the 
newly  created  diet  of  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  and 
in  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  ministerial  committees  for  religion 
and  instruction.  From  Oct.,  1832,  to  the  end  of 
Apr.,  1833,  he  was  assistant  reporter  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  interior  and  nominal  second 
Services  to  teacher  at  the  gymnasium  of  Hanau; 
Education,  he  was  director  of  the  gymnasium  at 
Marburg,  1833-50,  being  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  gymnasial  affairs  1836-50;  in 
1850  he  was  transferred  to  the  ministry  of  the  inte- 
rior as  consistorial  councilor,  and  from  1851  to  1855 
also  discharged  the  duties  of  the  aged  superintend- 
ent Ernst;  in  1855  he  became  professor  of  theology 
at  the^University  of  Marburg.  In  the  reports  drawn 
up  by  Vihnar  in  the  name  of  his  committees  for 
the  Hessian  Diet  in  1831-32  he  appealed  effectually 
for  the  elevation  of  the  national  university,  for  the 
foimdation  of  new  professorships,  and  for  the  better 
equipment  of  institutions  of  learning.  He  also 
transformed  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  and 
may  truly  be  termed  the  reformer  of  the  gymna- 
.siii  of  Hesse.  His  views  on  gymnasial  instruction 
:irc  set  forth  in  his  twenty-four  Schulreden  uber 
Fragcn  der  Zeit  (Marburg,  1846).  During  this  pe- 
liod  he  published  works  dealing  with  Germanic 
linguistics,  among  them  being  Deutsche  Altertumer 
in  Heliand  (1845);  Vorlesungcn  iiber  die  Gcschichte 
der  deiUachen  National-Lileraiur  (1845);  Geschichte 
der  deulschcn  NationaJrLitcratur  (Marburg,  1846); 
Handbilchlein  filr  Frcundc  dcs  deulschen  Volksliedes 
(1866);  UeberGoeihes  Tasso  (Frankfort,  1869);  Lc- 
bensbilder  deutscher  Dichtcr  (od.  K.  W.  Piderit,  Mar- 


burg, 1869),  and  LiOher,  Melanchthon,  ZwUk 
(Frankfort,  1869) .  Of  far  greater  importance,  in  i 
present  connection,  were  his  services  in  the  refonn 
tion  of  religious  instruction  in  the  gynmasi 
Deeming  that  the  gymnasium  was  designed  to  tn 
up  Christian  leaders  of  the  nation,  and  that  rel^ 
ious  instruction  should  assume  a  distinctive 
churchly  character,  Vilmar  set  forth  his  views 
a  series  of  contributions  to  Hengstenbeig's  Ewrngt 
iache  Kirchemeitung  in  1841  (ed.  J.  Hauaalette 
under  the  title  (/eder  den  evangelischen  Rdi^ioiuit 
terricht  in  den  Gymnasienf  Marburg,  1888).  Heal 
prepared  for  use  in  the  gymnasia  a  Kleitiei  em 
gelisches  Gesangbuch  (Marburg,  1838) ;  taking  pa 
also  in  the  struggle  on  behalf  of  the  old  hymnal 
as  well  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  Deutsches  em 
gelisches  Kirchengesangbuch  (Stuttgart,  1855). 

The  Church,  Vilmar  beUeved,  was  about  to  ente 
upon  a  new  era,  when  there  would  be  full  recogni' 
tion  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the  visible  and  the  io* 
visible  church,  and  of  the  communion  of  saints  witli 
one  body  on  earth,  foreshadowing  the  church  of  the 
Apocalypse,  the  New  Jerusalem.  With  such  a  con- 
viction, Vilmar  found  before  him  two  tasks:  Tlie 

first  of  these  concerned  the  creed  d 
Services  to  the  church  of  Hesse,  Vilmar  maintain- 
the  Church,  ing  that  its  future  depended  on  its  ab* 

solute  fideUty  to  the  confessions  of  the 
Church  from  the  Apostles'  Creed  to  the  unaltered 
Augsburg  Confession.  To  prove  that  the  creed  of 
the  so-called  Reformed  church  of  Lower  Hesse  wu 
this  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  cost  Vilmar 
inmiense  toil.  The  second  task  was  Vilmar's  de- 
cided advocacy  of  the  freedom  of  the  Church  IroD 
the  State.  In  1839  Vilmar  took  part  in  the  Hesou 
confessional  controversy,  in  which  the  attempt  was 
made  to  discard  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Agaiosl 
such  an  endeavor  Vilmar  wrote  his  VerhdUnuia 
evangeliscfien  Kirche  in  Kwrhcssen  zu  ihren  neuakM 
Gegnem  (Marburg,  1839).  In  like  spirit,  after  the 
faculty  of  Marburg  had  required  the  use  of  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism  in  the  schools  and  had  designated 
the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Hessian  Catechism  as 
**  Reformed  "  (1855),  Vilmar  sought  to  prove,  espe- 
cially in  his  Gcschichte  des  Konfessionsstanda  der 
evangelischen  Kirche  in  Hessen  (Marburg,  I860), 
that  the  church  of  Lower  Hesse  was  tenned  "  Re* 
formed  "  not  because  of  the  doctrines  prevailing  io 
it,  but  because  of  the  form  of  worship  introdueed 
by  the  Landgrave  Maurice  in  the  Vcrhesservai^ 
punkte  (q. V.)  in  1605,  although  after  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  theology  of  Hes»- 
Cassel  had  adopted  the  strict  predestination  of  the 
Reformed.  In  Die  Gegcnwart  und  die  Zukw^fi  dff 
niederhessischen  Kirche  (1867)  he  urged  that  tb^ 
struggle  against  impending  um'on  be  begun  vitb 
the  strongest  emphasis  on  Lutheranism;  and  tbfi 
failure  to  follow  this  counsel  of  Vilmar  proved  a 
fatal  error  in  the  conflict  between  the  Hessiaa 
churches. 

In  1848-50  Vilmar  exercised  a  profound  influent 
on  political  affairs.  Essentially  a  conservative  ai»i 
devoted  to  his  sovereign,  he  not  only  supported  hi 
elector  manfully,  but  also  made  the  Hemstk 
Volksfreund,  which  he  founded  in  1848  and  edite 
alone  until  the  middle  of  1851,  a  center  for  all  U 
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of  the  land.     A  ninnber  of  his  contribu- 

tfaiB  periodical  were  reprinted  by  Vilmar 

himself  under  the  title  Zur  neUeaten 

KuUurgesckichU  DeuUchUmda  (3  parts, 

im.  Frankfort,  1858-67). 

Vifanar  has  rightly  been  characterized 

inently  acquainted  with  his  native  land  and 
ent  admirer  and  protector  of  the  relics  of  her 
[is  researches  into  Hessian  history  are  em- 
in  his  He88i$ehe8  HisUmenbiichUin  (1842) 
n9die  Chromk  (1855),  and  he  was  also  the 
of  the  admirable  IdioHkon  von  Kurheaaen 
But  dearer  to  him  than  all  else  was  his 
of  which  he  was  acting  superintendent,  as 
noted,  from  1851  to  1855.  His  power  as  a 
r  may  still  be  seen  in  his  Predigten  und  geiat- 
den  (1876),  while  his  visitation  of  churches 
ixBcfaarge  of  his  duties  gave  rise  to  many 
mmnunications  of  importance, 
e  death  of  Superintendent  Ernst,  Vilmar  was 
faxB  successor.  The  election  was  subject, 
r,  to  the  approval  of   the   sovereign,  and 

this  the  last  prince  elector  of  Hesse 
for  refused.  Vilmar,  though  elected  super- 
Qts  intendent,  was  now  appointed  pro- 
ton, fessor  of  theology  at  Marburg  (Oct. 

27,  1855).  Unwillingly  he  entered 
1  office  which  he  would  have  welcomed  a 
of  a  century  before.  Yet  he  became  the 
flaential  processor  in  the  university.  His 
1  was  set  forth  in  Die  Theologie  der  That- 
nder  die  Theologie  der  Rhetorik  (1856),  and 
168,  in  the  spirit  of  practical  religion  there 
kded,  he  conducted  his  theological  pupils 
a  three-years'  course  which  covered  the 
lible.  This  course  of  lectures  was  edited  by 
3  C.  MoUer  under  the  title  Collegium  Biblv- 
rols.,  Gatersloh,  187^-83);  and  most  of  his 
etures  were  also  edited  posthumously:  K. 
srit  preparing  the  Die  Angsburgische  Kon- 
(Marburg,  1870),  Lehre  vom  geisUichen  Ami 
ChristUche  Kirchemucht  (1872),  Pastoral- 
'.  (Gatersloh,  1872),  and  Dogmalik  (2  vols., 
jod  C.  C.  Israel  those  on  Theologiache  Moral 
,  1871).  Vilmar  lectured  also  on  homiletics, 
ogy,  and  the  literary  history  of  the  theol- 
the  Reformation  period.  Besides  his  pro- 
I  activity,  Vilmar  was  the  soul  of  the  con- 
I  of  the  Lutheran  pastors  of  both  Hesses, 
were  held  alternately  at  Marburg  and 
ffg  from  1857  to  1866.  He  further  aided  the 
these  conferences  by  editing  the  Paatoral- 
Khe  Burner  (12  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1861-66),  to 
le  contributed  a  series  of  articles  edited  by 
er  under  the  title  Kirche  und  Welt  (2  vols., 
oh,  1872).  But  despite  the  companionship 
fnipils,  Vilmar  felt  more  and  more  isolated 
me  at  Marburg,  nor  could  he  overcome  his 
.  the  events  of  1866.  His  melancholy  con- 
'  increased,  and  a  few  months  after  the  death 
econd  wife,  he  was  found  dead  in  bed  from  a 
d  stroke  of  apoplexy.    (J.  Haussleiter.) 

upht:  An  Mitobiognphieal  sketeh  ia  preBcnted  in 
luid's  HeBgUchs  GeUhrtei^  .  .  .  GeachichU,  i.  119- 
mkU  1863,  and  further  originftl  matter  in  the  form 
-mpopdeaoe  is  in  E.  Stengel,  Private  und  amUiche 
IM0MI  der  BrOdet  Qrimm^  2  vob.,  Marburg,  1886. 


Conault  further:  J.  H.  Leimbach,  A.  F.  C.  VUnuur,  Han- 
over, 1876;  R.  F.  Orau,  Vilmar  und  Von  Hofmann,  Brinr 
nerungen,  QQterBloh.  1879;  E.  R.  Grebe.  A.  F.  C.  VU- 
mar,  Caasel,  1900;  idem,  A.  F.  C.  Vilmar  ale  Oberhirte 
der  DiUceee  Caeed,  Marburg,  1904;  ADB,  xxxiz.  715-722. 

VIIICENT  OF  BEAUVAIS:  French  Dominican 
and  polyhistor  of  the  thirteenth  century;  b.  prob- 
ably about  1190;  d.  apparently  in  1264.  Of  his 
life  almost  nothing  is  Imown.  He  was  a  monk  in 
the  Dominican  monastery  of  Beauvais,  and  prob- 
ably studied  in  Paris,  where  he  was  attached  to  the 
Jacobin  monastery.  Possibly  he  was  identical 
with  the  Dominican  subprior  \^cent  of  Beauvais 
who  is  mentioned  in  1246.  For  a  time  he  resided 
in  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Royaumont,  where 
he  was  reader  to  the  king;  here  possibly  he 
was  employed  to  supervise  the  education  of  the 
king's  children,  as  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  he 
wrote  a  work  De  institutione  JUiorum  regiorum 
give  nobilium;  and  with  this  is  probably  connected 
his  consolation  to  Louis  on  the  death  of  his  eldest 
son  in  1260. 

Vincent  was  a  prolific  author.  In  1481  five  of  his 
writings  were  published  at  Basel  in  one  volume: 
Tradatus  de  gratia  dei  or  Liber  gratia  in  four  books 
on  the  eternal  and  temporal  generation  of  Christ, 
his  life,  passion,  resurrection,  ascension,  the  send- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  blinding  of  the  Jews; 
lAber  de  laudibus  Virginia  glorioscBf  patristic  ex- 
cerpts on  the  Virgin;  De  aarvdo  Johanne  evangdiata; 
De  eruditione  aeu  modo  inatruendorum  filiorum  rega- 
Hum;  and  Conaolatio  pro  morte  amid,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, Epiatola  conaolaioria  ad  Ludovicum  Fran- 
coram  regem  auper  morte  filii  ejua.  Several  works 
are  extant  only  in  manuscript. 

The  chief  work  of  Vincent  was  his  Speculum  trip- 
lex (Strasburg,  1473;  Nuremberg,  1483-86;  Venice, 
1484,  1493-94,  1591;  Douai,  1624).  It  consists  of 
three  parts,  the  "  natural,  doctrinal,  and  historical 
mirror,"  to  which  the  spurious  "  moral  mirror  *' 
was  added  as  a  fourth  part  long  after  the  author's 
death.  The  Spectdum  is  the  most  comprehensive 
of  all  medieval  encyclopedic  works,  and  its  author 
was  perhaps  the  best-read  scholar  previous  to  the 
invention  of  printing.  In  his  prologue  Vincent  de- 
clares that,  despite  the  active  pursuit  of  learning, 
especially  in  his  own  order,  *'  sacred  history  "  had 
been  neglected;  and  that  he  would  endeavor  to 
remedy  this  deficiency  by  collecting  everything 
worthy  of  remembrance.  The  prevailing  point  of 
view,  therefore,  is  historical,  not  systematic.  The 
chief  source  is  the  Bible  (supplemented  by  the 
Apocrypha),  to  which  are  added  papal  decretals, 
the  canons  of  general  councils,  and  the  works  of 
recognized  doctors  of  the  Church.  For  secular  mat- 
ters use  is  made  of  such  works  as  the  chronicles  of 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  Prosper,  and  Sigibert,  the  his- 
tories of  Pompeius  Trogus,  Orosius,  Suetonius,  Ru- 
finus,  and  Cassiodonis,  the  acts  of  martyrs,  and  the 
records  of  saints  and  monks.  Philosophers  and 
poets  are  likewise  considered,  as  well  as  the  writings 
of  scientists  and  physicians  from  Aristotle,  Pliny, 
and  Hippocrates  to  Avicenna,  Razi,  and  Constan- 
tinus  Africanus. 

The  first  part,  or  Specxdum  naturaley  in  thirty-two 
books,  is  based  on  the  scheme  of  the  six  days  of 
creation.    It  treats  of  all  that  Vincent  had  read 
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concerning  angels  and  demons,  light,  and  color  (i.~ 
ii.).  astronomy  and  astrolog>%  space,  time,  motion, 
air,  echo,  rain,  lightning,  and  clouds  (iii.-iv.),  the 
sea,  tides,  healing  si)nng8,  minerals,  plants,  and 
gardens  (v.-xiv.),  birds  and  fishes  (xvi.-xvii.),  rep- 
tiles, mammals,  and  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
psychology  of  man  (xviii.-xxviii.),  sin  (xxix.)f  gen- 
eration (xxxi.),  and  the  geography  of  the  three  di- 
visions of  the  world  with  their  im()ortance  for  the 
history  of  man  (xxxii.).  History  itself  is  divided, 
in  Augustinian  fashion,  not  only  into  sections  '*  be- 
fore the  law,"  "  under  the  law,"  and  **  under  grace," 
but  also  into  six  ages,  corresponding  to  the  six  days 
of  creation,  and  to  six  ages  of  man  according  to  his 
varying  attitude  toward  the  divine  law,  these  being 
infancy  (from  Adam  to  Noah),  boyhood  (to  Abra- 
ham), adolescence  (to  David),  youth  (to  the  exile), 
manhood  (to  (Christ),  and  old  age  (to  the  Last  Day), 
the  seventh  age  being  the  eternal  rest  of  the  saints. 
The  second  part,  the  Speculum  doctrinaUf  in  seven- 
teen books,  forms  an  encyclopedia  of  science.  After 
an  introduction  (i.  3),  the  origin  and  division  of 
sciences  are  discussed,  and  a  vocabulary  of  unusual 
terms  is  appended  (i.  10  sqq.).  Then  follow  the 
elements  of  granunar  (ii.)  and  a  compend  of  logic, 
rhetoric,  and  poetry  (iii.).  Passing  to  "  practical 
learning,"  Vincent  takes  up  virtues  and  religion 
(iv.),  social  life  (v.  38),  "  economics  "  (marriage, 
education,  friends,  house,  agriculture,  etc.;  vi.), 
then  political  science  (vii.),  jurisprudence  (viii.), 
and  crimes  (ix.-x.) ;  the  mechs^cal  arts  (xi.),  medi- 
cine (xii.-xiii.),  special  diseases  (xiv.);  "  natural 
philosophy  "  (the  elements,  minerals,  trees,  zool- 
ogy, etc.;  XV.)  and  mathematics,  music,  geometry, 
astronomy,  and  metaphysics  (xvi.).  The  conclu- 
ding book  treats  of  theological  science.  The  third 
portion,  or  Speculum  historialef  is  introduced  by  a 
brief  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  God,  the  heav- 
enly hierarchy,  matter,  creation,  man,  the  fall,  sin, 
the  fourteen  articles  of  faith,  the  three  theological 
and  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  and  the  seven  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Early  history  is  smnmarized 
from  the  Bible  (i.).  The  second  book  extends  from 
Moses  to  the  period  of  the  kings,  including  the  ac- 
count of  Hercules,  the  Trojan  war,  Lycurgus,  Romu- 
lus, the  seven  wise  men,  etc.;  and  the  third  treats 
of  iEsop's  Fables,  the  fall  of  Babylon,  Hippias, 
Pythagoras,  Heraclitus,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  etc.  Books  iv.-vi.  recount  the 
history  of  Philip,  Alexander,  and  the  Diodochi  to 
Augustus  and  Herod.  The  seventh  book  begins 
with  Tiberius,  and  is  devoted  especially  to  the  birth 
of  Christ;  and  the  eighth  develops  the  essence  of 
Christianity  and  the  seven  sacraments.  The  ninth 
book  contains  accounts  of  Nero,  Simon  Magus,  and 
the  Roman  primate  Clement,  legends  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  histories  of  the  martyrs,  etc.  The  tenth 
book  is  a  record  of  the  emperors  from  Vespasian  to 
Commodus,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  John, 
Pliny,  and  the  Church  Fathers.  The  eleventh  book 
extends  to  Origen  and  Tertullian;  the  twelfth  book 
contains  the  history  of  the  Diocletian  persecution, 
and  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  the  record  of  the 
period  of  Constantine,  with  the  Church  Fathers  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
books  tell  of  India  (according  to  the  legend  of  Bar- 


laam  and  Josaphat,  q.v.),  Persia,  Rome,  Fnooe, 
England,  the  Vandids,  Ostrogoths,  and  Huns;  iIuIb 
books  xvii.-xxiv.  are  devoted  to  the  period  frn 
Theodosius  to  the  Carolingianf,  with  thorou^  dii> 
cussion  of  the  principal  ecclesiastical  authors.  Boofa 
xxv.-xxx.  recount  the  events  from  the  reign  of 
Heniy  II.  to  the  author's  own  time.  The  thir^ 
first  book  contains  an  account  of  the  councfl  beldii 
Lyons  in  1245,  the  sending  of  Dominicans  to  the 
Tatars  in  1245,  and  the  crusade  of  St.  Louis  irith 
his  captivity  in  Dconietta  until  1250.  The  last  dite 
given  is  1253,  but  the  Speculum  was  completed  k 
thirty  books  in  1244,  the  thirty-first  bdng  added 
nine  years  later. 

The  method  of  Vincent  was  to  take  his  data  Inn 
some  chronology,  as  that  of  Eusebius,  and  to  fin  it 
with  material  drawn  from  biographies  or  nmilir 
historical  sources.  There  are  few  attempts  at  aaalf- 
sis  or  interpretation,  the  Speculum  being  lather  a 
gigantic  chronicle  or  work  of  refer^ce.  Hu  piv* 
pose  was  to  gather  together  all  the  leaning  of  Ui 
time,  and  its  gigantic  and  all-embracing  scope  ii 
characterististic  of  the  endeavor  of  reHgious  erudi- 
tion to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  Qrarch  ca 
every  side,  even  learning  being  made  a  means  d 
grace,  and  knowledge  serving  to  promote  piety. 

(R.SEXBK1G.) 

Bxbuoobapbt:  Hidoire  littirain  de  la  Frtmee,  xrfiL  4#- 
515;  J.  Qu6tif  and  J.  Eohard,  Seripiof  ordanu  prmOat 
torum,  i.  212-240*  300  sqq.,  Paris,  1719;  A.  Tcmnm.  BkL 
dea  homme*  Mtutrea  de  Fardre  de  8,  DomiiMffM.  L  IMI 
Paris.  1743;  J.  F.  Eekhardt.  Naekrieht  wm  tiUtun  BtA- 
em  der  Bibliothtk  gu  Bieenaeh,  pp.  31-83,  Eiifws*^.  1771; 
F.  Sohlosser,  Vineem  von  BeawaUt  2  vols.,  Fnnkfait 
1819;  J.  B.  Bouigeat,  £tude8  wur  FmicmiI  de  Beemek, 
Paris,  1856;  E.  Boutario,  Examen  dee  eowreee  du  epmim 
,  ,  .  de  Vincent  de  Beamaie,  Paris,  1863;  idein,  Tie^ 
cent  de  Beauvaia  et  la  connaieeanee  die  raniigmli  daaritm 
au  xiii,  eUcU,  ib.  1875;  A.  StdokU  OeechitMe  der  PkOm- 
pMe  dee  MitUlaUera,  ii.  345  sqq..  Mains,  1865;  T.  Dmr 
banaux-Bemard,  £tude  bibliographique  eur  VmomI  M 
Beauoaie,  Paris.  1872;  W.  Qass.  in  ZKQ,  i  (1876),  981- 
396.  u  (1877).  332-365.  510-536;  H.  Brosien,  in  }iA^  vi 
(1879).  437-439.  463.  500;  B.  Haar6au,  Hid,  d«  Is  M** 
loeophie  aeolaetiqi^^  ii.  1,  pp.  186  sqq.,  Paris,  1880;  idflii« 
Notices  et  extraite,  v.  110-113.  ib.  1892;  L.  EeDn«r,aii> 
ten  und  BUder  aus  der  Ernehungaoeechichie,  L  184  UN* 
Ussen,  1880;  R.  Friedrich.  Vicentiua  von  Baavaaii  da 
Padagoo,  Loipsic.  1883;  C.  Giambelli.  Di  Vineanao  M»- 
vacenae.  Rome.  1886;  M.  de  Wulf.  Hid.  de  la  pkOetcflei 
nUdiiwde,  pp.  381-382.  Louvain.  1900,  2d  ed..  1905;  KU 
xii.  973-978;  Lichtenberger,  ESB,  xiL  397;  Biagrafkk 
univeradUt  xliz.  119  sqq. 

VINCENT  OF  LERINS:  Presbyter  of  hkm  (5 
m.  s.  of  Cannes) ;  flourished  about  the  middle  d 
the  fifth  century.  According  to  (jiennadius  (De  vv. 
HI.,  Ixv.),  he  was  deeply  versed  in  the  Bible  and  in 
dogmatic  theology,  wrote  against  heretics,  and  died 
during  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.  and  Valentiniia 
III.  Eucherius,  in  his  Instructiones  (CSEL,  xxxL 
66),  describes  him  as  "  preeminent  in  eloquence  and 
learning  "  and  as  one  of  the  instructors  of  his  son. 
Gennadius  was  acquainted  with  only  a  sLogle  W(xk 
by  Vincent,  written  under  the  pseudonym  of  Pew- 
grinus  (**  pilgrim "),  the  Adversum  hardicB*t 
commonly  known  as  the  Commonitorium  or  Co^ 
moniioria  (eds.  are  by  J.  Sicard,  Basel,  1528,  poorly 
reprinted  by  J.  (joster,  Antwerp,  1560,  and 
Leyden,  1572;  S.  Baluze,  Paris,  1663,  1684,  vA 
Augsburg,  1757,  this  last  taken  into  AfPL,  1.  687 
sqq.;  KlQpfel,  Vienna,  1809;  Pusey,  Oxford,  1838; 
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insbfiiek,  1880;  with  Elng.  transl.»  Hud- 
L880,  and  London,  1885;  G.  A.  Jttlicher, 
18d5).  His  work  was  apparently  written 
ee  years  after  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
434«  According  to  his  own  statements, 
ied  it  simply  to  aid  his  weak  memory,  not 
ition;  but  nevertheless  he  found  it  ad- 
lay  the  book  before  a  wider  circle,  de- 
^listic  faults. 

Int  in  the  transmission  of  the  Commonir 
iwever,  remains  uncertain.  According  to 
iii.,  Vincent,  after  exhausting  the  theme 
t  Commonitarium,  desired  to  begin  anew 
istration  of  the  "  rule  of  the  faith  of  the 
from  the  history  of  a  coimcil  (the  Covm- 
Bsus).  Instead  of  this,  chap.  zxix.  marks 
I  the  second  book,  and  the  remainder  of 
is  devoted  to  a  brief  recapitulation  of 
said  in  both  books.  This  was  the  condi- 
ich  Gennadius  found  the  Commonitorium, 
explained  by  saying  that  the  main  por- 
e  second  book  had  been  stolen  from  the 
its  rough  draft,  whereupon  Vincent  hod 
imarized  the  contents  of  this  second  book, 
ided  a  new  chapter  to  the  first  part,  and 
lole  appear  as  one  book.  In  the  work  of 
imself  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  reason 
apitulation,  and  the  statement  of  Genna- 
best  a  hypothesis  to  explain  the  absence 
(Hid  book.  The  explanation  seems  to  be 
3it  had  both  books  completed  before  wri- 
oncluding  sections,  but  foresaw  that  the 
the  second  book  and  the  mass  of  docu- 
d  in  it  would  lead  many  readers  to  skip 
d  accordingly  made  a  mere  excerpt  of  the 
)k,  since  for  the  first  book  he  might  count 
ttention.  The  first  book  was  then  tran- 
tire,  but  only  the  excerpts  of  the  second 
copied. 

)ortance  of  the  Commonitorium  rests  on 
•pment  of  a  single  thought  contained  in 
tilated  first  book.  The  purpose  was  to 
•rinciples  whereby  the  right  could  be  dis- 
in  the  struggle  between  orthodoxy  and 
combine  in  right  relation  the  two  great 
rf  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
f  the  Church  Catholic,  and  to  secure  ccr- 
the  correct  determination  of  both.  The 
lould  never  be  uncertain  as  to  what  the 
tradition  actuaUy  prescribe.  But  while 
x>ntains  only  truth  and  all  things  neces- 
Ivation,  it  is  evidently  open  to  misinter- 
as  is  shown  by  heretical  and  false 
if  every  kind.  The  fundamentals  of 
>gma,  therefore,  can  be  decided  only  in 
5  with  the  authority  of  the  interpretation 
rch;  and  in  a  famous  sentence  he  de- 
only  that  is  truly  and  properly  Catho- 
h  is  believed  everywhere,  always,  and 
rhese  three  elements  decide  in  favor  of 
e  teachings  of  the  Church  against  every 
tresy.  If  a  new  heresy  arises,  the  good 
bould  hold  to  the  universal  teaching  of 
h  as  opposed  to  a  single  deviating 
the  universal  character  be  lacking  be- 
postasy  in  many  parts  of  the  Church  at 
[.—13 


the  same  time,  then  appeal  must  be  made  to  an- 
cient teachings  in  the  Church,  in  which  case  the 
heresy  in  question  will  usually  be  found  to  be  op- 
posed to  ttie  entire  ancient  Church.  If,  however, 
similar  errors  were  represented  in  early  times  by  a 
single  theologian  or  by  a  portion  of  the  Church, 
then  the  final  appeal  must  be  taken  to  the  prevail- 
ing majority  of  teachers  in  churches  in  early  times. 
Vincent  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  Church 
Catholic  had  been,  from  the  very  first,  the  posses- 
sor of  truth,  and  of  the  whole  truth  necessary  for 
salvation;  and  heretics  without  exception  are  in- 
novators seeking  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  in- 
heritance of  the  Church.  In  matters  of  faith  he  held 
that  the  surest  decisions  must  ever  be  sought  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancients. 

Vincent  did  not  write  his  Commonitorium  because 
of  a  purely  academic  interest  in  the  establishment 
of  a  canon  of  Catholic  faith,  but  tacitly  to  assail  the 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  Predestination  (q.v.).  Al- 
though Augustine  is  never  mentioned  by  name,  and 
while  Pelagius  and  Julian  of  Eclaniun  are  rejected 
with  horror,  the  language  employed  is  essentially 
Semipelagian,  and  the  entire  work  is  filled  wiUi 
allusions  to  Augustine  and  his  system  of  polemics. 
He  would  not,  indeed,  rob  that  great  master  of  his 
fame.  Nevertheless,  he  was  keenly  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  Augustine's  teachings,  and  therefore 
call^  upon  all  Christendom  to  bethink  themselves 
before  it  should  be  too  late,  giving  them  a  canon 
disastrous  to  the  new-fangled  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination, for  whose  support  no  ancient  Father  of 
the  Church  could  be  cited. 

Thus  Vincent  devised  his  canon  and  wrote  his 
book  to  aid  in  the  controversy  then  raging  among 
the  Gallic  theologians  concerning  free-mil  or  grace. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  he  belonged  to  the  ma- 
jority who  emphasized  the  necessity  both  of  the 
human  will  and  of  divine  grace  as  opposed  to  the 
strictly  Augustinian  Prosper  of  Aquitaine.  In  a 
brief  treatise  by  Prosper  Pro  Avguatini  doctrina  re- 
sponsiones  ad  capitula  objectionum  Vincentianarum 
{MPL,  xlv.  1843-50,  U.  177-182)  are  contained 
sixteen  theses  evidently  composed  by  a  Semipe- 
lagian in  criticism  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 
Since  Prosper  combated  these  theses  as  set  up  by 
Vincent,  they  can  scarcely  have  been  posited  by 
any  other  Vincent  than  the  monk  of  Lerins.  They 
seem  to  have  been  promulgated  before  their  author 
WTote  the  pseudonymous  Commonitorium,  It  is 
not  impossible  that  Vincent  did  not  intend  them  to 
be  made  public,  but  that  Prosper  in  some  way 
gained  possession  of  a  copy  of  them. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  Vincent,  if  not  the 
author  of  the  Capittda  calumniantium  GaUorumy 
closely  akin  to  the  Objectioncs  Vincentiance  and  an- 
swered by  Prosper  in  another  work  {MPL^  xlv. 
1835-44,  li.  155  sqq.),  at  least  inspired  and  influ- 
enced them.  Such  a  hypothesis,  however,  even  if 
granted,  adds  little  to  the  information  given  by  the 
Commonitorium  alone,  that  Vincent  was  one  of  the 
Gallic  clergy  who,  in  the  fifth  century,  were  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  innovations  of  Augustine. 
He  can  scarcely  have  restricted  himself  to  the  half- 
hidden  allusions  in  his  Commonitorium  to  what  he 
considered  a  deadly  heresy,  but  none  of  his  possible 
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anti-Augustinian  polemics  has  siirvived,  and  even 
Gennadius  did  not  know  of  their  existence. 

(G.  A.  JOlicher.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Gennadius,  De  vir.  Ul.t  Ixv.,  Eng.  transl. 
in  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  iii.  396;  F.  X.  Elpelt,  Des  heUioen  Vin- 
cent von  Ltrin  Ermahnungabucht  Leben  tmd  Lehren,  Bras- 
lau,  1S40;  Hefele,  in  Beitrdge  zur  KirchengewhichU^ 
Arch&olooie  und  Litiargik,  i  (1864),  146-174:  Poitel.  De 
utroque  Cammonitorio  Lerinenei,  Nancy,  1895;  H.  Koch, 
in  TQSt  1899,  pp.  396  sqq.;  idem,  Vincem  von  Lerin  und 
Oennadiua,  in  TU,  3d  ser..  1.  part  2,  1907;  Vineenli 
Lerinenaia  Commonitoria,  in  FlorUeoiwn  patriatioumt  ed. 
Q.  Rauschen,  Bonn,  1906;  F.  Bruneti^re  and  P.  de  La- 
briolle,  Vincent  of  Lerina,  Paris,  1906;  KL,  xii.  985-989; 
DCB,  iv.  1164-68;  Schaflf,  Chri^ian  Church,  iii.  344,  613- 
614,  862-863;  Neander.  Christian  Church,  vol.  ii.  passim; 
the  literature  under  SxMiPELAaiAKUM,  and  the  works  on 

L  the  church  history  of  his  period. 

VnrCENT  OF  SARAGOSSA,  SAINT:  Spanish 
saint  and  martyr  of  the  early  fourth  century.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  he  was  bom  of  a  noble  family 
at  Osca  (the  modem  Huesca,  180  m.  n.e.  of  Madrid), 
was  deacon  of  Bishop  Valerius  of  Saragossa,  and  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Diocletian  persecution  was 
taken  with  his  bishop  to  Valencia  to  defend  the 
faith  before  Datian,  where  he  spoke  with  such  elo- 
quence that  while  the  bishop  was  merely  banished, 
he  was  exposed  to  the  most  horrible  tortures,  thrown 
into  a  dark  hole,  and  made  to  lie  on  sharp  stones 
and  pointed  sherds,  whereupon  angels  turned  his 
couch  of  pain  to  a  soft  bed.  He  then  began  to 
preach  to  the  multitudes  attracted  by  the  miracle, 
and  even  Datian,  declaring  himself  conquered,  com- 
manded that  Vincent  be  taken  from  his  place  of 
torture.  When,  nevertheless,  he  died,  the  rage  of 
Datian  broke  forth  afresh.  He  ordered  the  corpse 
to  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  when  angels  and  even 
ravens  protected  it.  The  body  was  then  sunk  into 
the  sea  in  a  sack  filled  with  stones,  but  it  emerged 
and  was  borne  by  the  winds  to  a  haven,  where  the 
faithful  buried  it,  later  reverencing  the  relics  by 
founding  a  chapel.  This  legend  (contained  in  its 
fullest  form  in  A*SB,  Jan.,  ii.  394-397;  in  briefer 
recension,  Analeda  BoUandiana^  i.  263-270;  and 
in  entirely  different  form,  MPOy  cxiv.  735-756) 
is  at  least  as  old  as  the  fourth  century,  as  is  shown 
by  the  four  sermons  of  Augustine  in  honor  of  Vin- 
cent (SermcmeSj  cclxxiv.-cclxxvii.;  MPL,  xxxviii. 
1252-68)  and  the  references  of  Prudentius  in  the 
fifth  hymn  of  his  Peristephanon  {MPLf  Ix.  378- 
411)  and  Paulinus  of  Nola  (xix.  153). 

At  an  early  period  the  veneration  of  the  saint 
spread  from  Spain  and  Africa  to  France.  Gregory 
of  Tours  states  that  the  Frankish  kings  Childebert 
and  Chlotar  were  driven  to  raise  the  siege  of  Sara- 
gossa by  a  sight  of  the  tunic  of  Vincent  (MGH, 
Script,  rer.  Merov.,  I.,  ii.  133),  and  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  Liber  historian  Francorum  (ib.  pp.  283- 
284),  writing  about  727,  records  that  to  the  princes 
the  garment  was  given  by  the  bishop  of  the  city. 
The  relic  was  honored  in  the  church  of  St.  Vincent 
built  at  Paris  by  Childebert,  the  later  church  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pr^s.  The  Aquitanian  monastery  of 
Castres  claimed  to  possess  the  body  of  Vincentius 
after  864.  On  the  other  hand,  Stephen,  the  pre- 
centor of  Lisbon,  declared  that  the  body  was  brought 
from  Valencia  to  Lisbon  in  1175  (ASB,  Jan.,  ii.  408- 
413;  Analeda  BoUandiana,  i.  270-278);  and  the 
Epistola  Hermanni  abbaiis  Sancti  Martini  Tomacen- 


ais  de  corpore  Sancti  Vincenti  diaeoni  (Anakda  fiot- 

landianGf  ii.  243-246)  shows  that  it  was  Tmrntipri 

in  Valencia  as  late  as  1145.    Portions  of  the  8aiiL'fc*« 

remains  were  also  reverenced  elsewhere,  his  hfnijl 

at  Le  Mans,  one  arm  at  Vitry-le-Fran9ois,  and  tl&e 

other  at  Ban  in  Apulia,  etc.    Basilicas  of  Si  VL 

cent  are  mentioned  by  Venantius  Fortunatos, 

the  French  cathedrals  of  Chdlons-sur-S&one, 

Viviers,  and  St.  Malo  were  named  in  his 

Rome  has  three  churches  named  after  him. 

Vincent  is  honored  as  the  patron  saint  of 

goods,  as  well  as  in  perils  at  sea;  while  win&^;roi 

deem  sunshine  on  his  day  (Jan.  22)  a  good 

His  attribute  is  a  gridiron  with  pointed  nails  (t 

latter  distinguishing  him  from  St.  Lawrence), 

sometimes  also  the  raven  protecting  his  corpse. 

(G.  KrOger.) 

Bibuoorapht:   Tillemont,  MhnoireM,  v.  215-231,  673-4^  J 
P.  B.  Gams.  KirchengeachichU  Spaniena,  L  376-382, 
gensburg.  1862;   J.  E.  Stadler  and  J.  N.  Qinal 
lexikon,  v.  706-708,  Augsburg,  1882;    P.  AUard.  U  f*< 
eecuiion  de  Dioclelien,  i.  40.  237.  244,  24»-250.  Pam,  U 
H.  Leclercq.  L'Eepagne  chrHienne,  pp.  82-85,  Paxis,  U 
KL,  xii.  90»-1001;  DCS,  iv.  1152. 

VINCENT  DE  PAUL,  SAINT:     Founder  of  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  orders  of  the  Lazarists  and  tbe 
Sisters  of  Mercy  (qq.v.) ;    b.  at  Ranquines  (a  vil- 
lage near  Dax,  125  m.  w.  of  Toulouse),  Crasooay, 
Apr.  24,  1576;   d.  at  Paris  Sept.  27,  1660.    He  re- 
ceived his  early  training  from  the  Franciscans  al 
Dax,  and  then  studied  in  Toulouse  1597-1600.   In 
1605,  while  on  a  voyage  to  Narbonne,  he  was  cap*     < 
tured  by  corsairs  and  taken  to  Tunis,  wh^ie  he  fefl 
into  the  hands  of  a  French  ren^ade  whom  he  six-     | 
ceeded  in  restoring  to  the  Church,  who  also  brooght 
him  back  to  France.    Vincent  then  went  to  Rome, 
and  there  won  the  favor  of  Cardinal  d'Orsat,  who 
employed  him  on  a  mission  to  Henry  IV.    He  thus 
came  to  Paris  early  in  1609,  and  became  chaplain  to 
Margaret  of  Valois.    Here,  while  aiding  a  troubled 
theologian  to  escape  from  doubt,  Vincent  himself 
became  involved  in  a  skepticism  from  which  he 
was  freed  only  by  vowing  to  devote  his  entire  life 
to  the  poor. 

In  1612  Vincent  was  made  parish  priest  at  Qichy, 
and  in  the  following  year  became  chaplain  and  tutor 
to  the  family  of  Philip  Emanuel,  coimt  of  Gondy, 
finding  wide  scope  for  activity  among  the  peasantry 
of  the  estate.  In  1617,  his  pupils  no  longer  requiring 
his  care,  Vincent  became  parish  priest  at  the 
wretched  town  of  Chatillon-les-Dombes,  where  he 
founded  the  first  confr^rie  du  chants  for  the  per- 
sonal aid  of  the  poor  by  women.  Meanwhile  the 
Count  and  Countess  de  Gondy  induced  Vincent  to 
return  to  their  house  in  1618.  He  now  founded  a 
number  of  sisterhoods  like  that  at  Chatillon,  and 
gave  special  attention  to  the  galley  slaves,  for  whom 
he  established  a  hospital.  In  1619  King  Louis  XIII. 
appointed  him  royal  almoner  of  the  galleys  of 
France.  At  Macon  in  Burgundy,  in  1623,  he  found 
an  enormous  number  of  beggars,  for  whom,  with 
the  aid  of  the  civil  and  religious  authorities,  he  es- 
tablished an  organization  which  did  away  with 
mendicancy. 

In  1624  Vincent  formed  the  beginnings  of  his 
body  of  mission  priests  for  the  care  of  the  poor. 
He  received  as  the  mother-house  of  his  order  the 
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ColUse  des  bons  enfants.  His  order  soon  gained 
powerful  aid  in  the  gift  of  45,000  livres  from  the 
GooDt  de  Gondy  (1625),  the  royal  approval  be- 
itowtti  by  Louis  XIII.  (1627),  and  the  papal  sane- 
tioo  of  Urban  VIU.  (1631);  and  in  1631  he  received 
from  the  canons  of  St.  Victor  the  house  of  St.  Laza- 
rai  in  PftriSi  which  became  the  center  of  activity. 
Aft  first  the  priests  were  sent  chiefly  to  the  country 
fttiiets,  but  Vincent  did  not  forget  the  cities,  and 
nme  of  his  priests  were  detailed  to  visit  the  sol- 
(lien,  the  bUnd,  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  laborers, 
h  1635  he  established  a  seminary  for  his  order, 
bind  on  Jesuit  lines.  Especially  admirable  were 
the  ezertions  of  the  order  during  the  terrible  cam- 
piign  in  Lotharingia,  where,  within  ten  years,  Vin- 
cent was  able  to  send  no  less  than  400,000  thalers. 
He  extended  his  activity  to  the  shepherds  of  the 
finnan  Campagna,  as  well  as  to  the  provinces  of 
Aiaee,  to  Tunis,  Algiers,  Ireland,  Genoa,  Mada- 
gHear,  Poland,  Corsica,  Piedmont,  etc.  He  was 
•ho  spiritual  councilor  of  state,  and  in  1634  he  es- 
tihliahed  a  sisterhood  of  matrons  for  the  care  of  the 
■ek  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris,  and  in  1657  founded 
for  the  poor  of  Paris  a  great  hospital  which  later 
became  the  Salpetri^re.  During  the  closing  years 
cf  his  life  he  was  an  invalid,  but  he  bore  his  suffer- 
mp  with  the  humility  and  fortitude  that  charac- 
toiied  his  entire  life.  He  was  beatified  by  Bene- 
iet  XUI.  in  1723,  and  canonized  in  1737.  By  a 
here  of  May  12,  1885,  Leo  XUI.  declared  him  the 
patron  of  all  Roman  Catholic  charitable  organiza- 
tioDs  in  any  way  connected  with  him  throughout 
the  world.  (Eugen  Lachen&iann.) 

BBuoatinnr:  Tbe  "  Lettexs "  were  iasued  in  2  vols., 
hn,  1882.  His  Ufe  has  been  a  frequent  theme  for  biog- 
nvlMn,  aeeounta  being  written  by:  L.  Abelly.  Paris, 
UM  and  often  elsewhere.  Germ,  transl.,  Regensburg, 
Un  (AbeU/s  VefiuB  de  8.  Vincent  de  Patd  was  issued 
hsneired..  Paris,  1897);  D.  Acami,  Venice.  1753;  P. 
Oolbt,  new  ed.,  4  vob.,  Paris,  1818;  M.  Orsini,  Paris, 
US2;  H.  Bedford.  London,  1856;  M.  U.  Majmard,  4  vols., 
P^  1860;  F.  A.  P.  Dupanloup,  Paris,  1863;  G.  Rou- 
<IBette,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  et  aon  sii'de,  Lyons,  1864; 
J.  B.  H.  R.  Capefique,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  et  les  aceura  de 
«*mtf,  Paris.  1865;  T.  S.  Preaton,  New  York.  1866;  A. 
J.  Aasftrt,  The  Spirit  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  New  York, 
1»7;  C.  A.  Jones.  London,  1873;  R.  F.  Wilson.  Edin- 
bBBh.  1873;  E.  Alcan,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1879;  R.  de  Chan- 
Wwtte,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  et  lea  Gondi,  Paris,  1882; 
C^TiOier.  St.  Vincent  de  Paid  et  aa  miaaion  aociale,  Mont- 
IKllier.  1885;  J.  Morel.  Touro.  1888,  reissue.  1908;  H. 
Iceboat,  Paris,  1889;  J.  B.  Jcannin.  Paris.  1890;  H.  Si- 
■uL  I^ons,  1894;  J.  B.  Boudignon.  3d  ed..  Paris.  1897; 
£.  Boagaud,  3d  ed..  2  vols..  Paris.  1898,  Eng.  transl., 
lAdoD  and  New  York«  1908;  £.  de  Broglie,  5th  ed., 
FuB,  1899,  Eng.  transl.  of  an  earlier  ed.,  London,  1898. 

VnrCENT    FERRER    (VDICENTE     FERRER), 

^Ain*:    Spanish  Dominican  preacher  and  leader 

<tf  the  flagellants;   b.  at  Valencia  Jan.  23,  1350;  d. 

•tVannes  (84  m.  n.w.  of  Nantes)  Apr.  5,  1419.    He 

atened  the  Dominican  order  Dec.  5,  1374,  and  in 

his  monastery  quickly  won  recognition 

life  as  a    by  asceticism  and  application  to  the 

Honk,      study    of    philosophy    and    theology. 

Except  for  a  visit  to  Toulouse  in  1377, 

be  reoiained  in  the  cloister  at  Valencia  until  1380, 

rhcD  he  went  to  the  universities  of  Barcelona  and 

«rida,  studying  at  each  two  years.    A  fruit  of  his 

'lUdies  there  was  his  (unpublished)   Tractaius  de 

odemo  ecdesics  schismate,  which  was  occasioned 


by  the  schism  of  1378.  In  this  treatise  he  took  the 
side  of  Clement  VII.,  who  had  been  elected  at  Fondi, 
and  declared  Urban  VI.,  who  had  been  chosen  at 
Rome,  an  apostate  and  an  enemy  of  the  Church. 
In  1384  Vincent  returned  to  Valencia,  where  he 
taught  and  preached  until  1391.  Such  was  his  dis- 
tinction in  these  duties  that  he  served  as  councilor 
to  John  I.  of  Aragon  and  confessor  to  his  queen, 
Yolanda,  until  1395,  when  he  was  summoned  to 
Avignon  by  Benedict  XIII.  as  grand  penitentiary 
and  magister  sacri  palatii,  but  returned  to  his  mon- 
astery at  Valencia  1398.  His  distress  at  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  schism  was  intense,  and  seems  to 
have  been  instrumental  in  leading  him  to  adopt  a 
roving  prophetic  and  apostolic  life.  This  is  shown 
by  his  apocalyptic  treatise  De  eversione  EuropcBj  in 
which  he  laments  bitterly  over  the  decay  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  order,  and  morality,  and  proph- 
esies the  speedy  coming  of  Antichrist.  While  it  is 
not  proved  that  Benedict  endeavored  to  dissuade 
Vincent  from  his  resolve  and  offered  him  various 
bishoprics  and  even  a  cardinalate,  it  is  true  that 
he  appointed  him  apostolic  preacher  with  the  title 
of  legatus  a  latere  and  gave  him  full  power  to  loose 
and  bind  on  his  journey. 

In  1399  Vincent  began  the  travels  which  were  to 

occupy  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  within  a  short 

time  he  was  accompanied  by  multitudes  who  came 

to  form  a  regular  itinerant  community 

Activity  as  with  their  own  usages  and  rules.  Their 

an  Itinerant  first  requirement  was  the  self-castiga- 

Preacher.  tion  in  which  their  leader  surpassed 
them  all,  which  they  performed  by 
scourging  themselves  on  their  bared  shoulders  with 
thick  knotted  cords  to  the  accompaniment  of  such 
cries  as,  "  God  have  mercy! "  (see  Flagellation, 
Flagellants)  .  Vincent  was  accustomed  to  preach 
in  almost  every  place  which  he  visited,  frequently 
delivering  two  and  three  sermons  in  a  single  day, 
which  were  transmitted  by  his  hearers,  for  Vincent 
himself  never  committed  them  to  writing.  These 
addresses  were  ethical  rather  than  dogmatic,  al- 
though the  preacher  adhered  closely  to  orthodox  Ro- 
man Catholicism.  He  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful missionaries  to  the  Jews  of  his  time,  particularly 
in  Valencia,  Toledo,  and  Valladolid.  The  scene  of 
his  activity  was  the  Spanish  peninsula,  northern 
Italy,  and  France.  Various  miracles  are  recounted 
in  his  honor  by  his  earliest  biographer  and  fellow 
Dominican  Pietro  Razzano,  who  wrote  about  a  gen- 
eration after  Vincent's  death. 

Vincent  frequently  took  part  in  the  affairs  of  his 

time,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular.     In  1412  he 

exercised  a  decided  influence  for  Catalonia,  Aragon, 

and  Valencia  in  the  election  of  a  king  held  in  the 

Catalonian    castle    of    Daspe.      Four 

His  Clo-  years  later  he  was  invited  to  attend 
sing  Years,  the  Council  of  Constance,  but  declined. 
In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  with- 
drew from  association  with  the  flagellants,  although 
his  activity  as  a  preacher  suffered  no  diminution, 
and  in  Feb.,  1418,  he  is  said  to  have  had  some 
70,000  auditors  in  Nantes.  The  closing  months  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  Brittany.  Until  the  Revolu- 
tion the  anniversary  of  his  burial  in  the  cathedral 
of  Vannes  was  celebrated  on  Sept.  6,  but  since  that 
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time  it  has  been  held  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Sep- 
tember. Vincent  was  canonized  by  Calixtus  III. 
on  June  29,  1455,  although  the  bull  of  canonization 
was  first  published  by  Pius  II.  on  Oct.  1,  1458.  His 
chief  works,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
are  his  Tractatu8  de  vita  spirUuali  (Magdeburg, 
1493);  Define  mundi  et  tempore  Antichristi  (Venice 
[?],  1475);  and  his  sermons,  delivered  in  the  Span- 
ish dialectjof  Valencia,  and  repeatedly  translated 
into  Latin  (first  at  Lyons,  1490). 

(O.  ZftCKLBRt.) 
Bibuograpry:  Besides  the  account  by  Raxzano  in  ASB, 
April,  i.  475-529,  lives  have  been  written  by  V.  J.  Antist, 
Valencia,  1578;  F.  Diogo,  Barcelona,  1600;  V.  Gomel, 
Valencia.  1618;  B.  Guyard.  Paris.  1634;  F.  Gavalda. 
Valencia.  1668;  M.  Marchese,  Naples.  1669;  L.  Coelho. 
Lisbon.  1713;  S.  T.  Mii^el,  Valencia.  1713.  new  ed..  Bla- 
drid,  1856;  G.  M.  F.  Ferrarini.  Milan.  1732;  A.  Teoli, 
Naples.  1738,  new  ed..  Rome,  1826;  A.  Valdecebro,  Ma- 
drid. 1740;  P.  Fueei,  Ocdenburg.  1749;  *L.  Heller,  Ber- 
lin.  1830;  L.  Doniu,  Vienna,  1844;  anonjonous.  Bologna, 
1850;  M.  A.  Bayle,  Paris,  1855;  A.  Ferrante,  Turin, 
1876;  and  M.  S.  Hogan.  London  and  New  York,  1911. 
Consult  further:  P.  Fages.  Hist,  de  S.  Vincent  Ferrer, 
2  vols..  Paris.  1894;  A.  Pradel.  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  .  .  . 
hia  Life,  Spiritual  Teaching,  and  Practical  Devotion, 
London,  1875;  O.  Zockler,  Zur  WUrdigung  dea  rOmiaehen 
Mirakelglanbena,  in  Beweia  dea  Glauberu,  1897,  pp.  257- 
269;  J.  Rohr.  in  Hiatoriachea  Jahrbuch  der  Oorreageaell' 
achaft,  1898,  i.  32  sqq.;    KL,  xii.  978-983. 

VIIiCEIiT,  BOYD:  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  southern  Ohio;  b.  at  Erie,  Pa.,  May  18,  1845. 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  (A.B.,  1867)  and 
Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn. (1871); 
was  curate  of  St.  Paul's,  Erie  (1871-72) ;  rector  of 
(."toss  and  Crown  Church,  in  the  same  city  (1872- 
1874),  and  of  Calvary  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
(1874-89);  became  bishop  coadjutor  of  southern 
Ohio  (1889);  and  on  the  retirement  of  Bishop  T.  A. 
Jaggar  (1904)  became  diocesan  of  the  see.  He  has 
written  God  and  Prayer:  A  Discourse  on  the  Reason- 
ableness  of  Prayer  (New  York,  1897). 
Bibuograpiiy:    W.  S.  Perry,  The  Epiacopate  in  America, 

p.  311,  New  York,  1895. 

VINCENT,  van^sdn',  JACQUES  LOUIS  SAMUEL: 

French  Protestant;  b.  at  Nlmes  Sept.  8,  1787;  d. 
near  there  July  10,  1837.  After  studying  at  Uz6s 
and  Montpellier,  he  pursued  a  theological  training 
lit  Geneva  (1806-09),  and  in  1809  was  chosen  as- 
sistant pastor  in  his  native  city,  where  he  remained 
until  physical  infirmity  compelled  him  to  retire  to 
his  suburban  estate.  His  gre^ateat  services  were  the 
reestablishment  and  promotion  of  theological  studies 
in  the  Reformed  church  in  France.  Napoleon  I. 
had  indeed  given  the  church  a  care-frt»e  existence  by 
including  it  in  the  concordat  of  1801  (see  Concor- 
dats, etc.,  VI.,  1),  but  its  theological  status  was  at 
low  el>b,  and  the  seminary  at  Lausanne  was  a  school 
for  martyrs,  not  scholars.  Vincent  was  one  of  the 
first  to  perceive  the  need  of  remedying  the  deficien- 
cies, and  to  the  preparation  of  a  French  theological 
literature  for  French  Protestantism  he  devoted  a 
large  portion  of  his  activity.  Feeling  especially  at- 
tracted by  Englif-h  moral  philosophy  he  translat^ni, 
in  1817,  Paley's  work  on  that  subject,  and  two  years 
later  reproduced  the  thoughts  of  Chalmers  under 
t  he  title  Prcuves  et  autorite  de  la  r^vdation  chrdtienne. 
The  problem  of  authority  afforded  him  the  material 
ior  his  first  independent  book,  in  which  he  crossed 


swords  with  the  Abb4  de  T<aTnennais,  showing  ir 
his  Observations  sitr  VuniU  rdigieuse  (Paris,  1S2D] 
that  while  Ultramontanism  (q.v.)  absorbs  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  mass,  Protestantism  should  preBerv« 
and  increase  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  e&eh 
separate  person.  To  the  reply  of  De  lAmpnnais 
Vincent  answered  in  his  Observations  sur  la  voie  ia»- 
toriU  appliquSe  d  la  religion  (1821),  by  which  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  cultured  circles  of 
France  and  inspired  his  coreligionists  to  assume  the 
defensive. 

Vincent  now  sought  to  acquaint  French  Protes- 
tantism with  German  theology,  writing  at  first  for 
F.  Monod's  Archives  du  christianisme,  and  thenediv 
ing  the  Mdanges  de  religion,  de  morale  et  de  oitigw 
sacrie  (10  vols.,  1820-24),  for  which  he  wrote  neiriy 
all  the  articles.  In  1829  he  published  a  sketch  d 
the  theory  of  Protestantism  in  his  Vues  sur  U  pntn- 
tantisme  en  France.  Originally  conservative  in  his 
dogmatic  views,  Vincent  was  led  by  German  tb^ 
ology  to  a  position  akin  to  that  of  Schldermacher 
and  to  a  warm  sympathy  for  living  piety  irrespee- 
tive  of  ecclesiastical  or  dogmatic  guise. 

In  1830,  after  the  publication  of  his  Vues,  Vis- 
cent  was  the  leading  man  in  the  Reformed  Churdof 
France.  He  declined  calls  to  Montauban  and  to 
Strasburg,  but  after  the  revolution  of  1830  wm 
elected  president  of  the  consistory  of  Ntmes,  a  posi- 
tion from  which  his  republicanism  had  caused  the 
ministry  to  exclude  him  two  years  before.  In  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  retired  more  and  man 
from  public  duties,  though  in  1831-33  he  lectured 
on  the  modem  literature  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Be* 
sides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  was  the 
author  of  MiditaHons  religieitses  (Paris,  1829),  and 
in  his  memory  the  Liberals  founded  at  Nimesio 
1892  the  &ole  Samuel  Vincent  for  the  promotioo 
of  the  preparatory  studies  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  (Eugen  Lachenmanx.) 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  The  posthumous  editions  of  Vincent's  Vttt 
and  his  MMitaliona  usually  contain  sketches  of  his  life< 
Consult  further:  A.  Michel,  Samtui  Vincent,  ton  tmpi 
et  aea  opiniona,  Strasburg,  1864;  J.  Corbifcre,  Samud  Vin- 
cent, aa  conception  religieuae  et  chritienne,  Geneva,  1S73; 
M.  Blanc,  Samuel  Vincent,  Montauban,  1S90;  L.  MaUTi 
Le  Riveil  religieux  h  Geneve  el  en  France,  2  vob.,  !*«"« 
1892;  G.  Filhol,  La  Penaie  reliffieuae  de  Samuel  Vi»e^ 
Montauban.  1899;   Lichtenberger.  ESR,  xii.  393-^97. 

VINCENT,  JOHN  HEYL:  Methodist  Episopal 
bishop;  b.  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Feb.  23,  1832.  He 
was  educated  at  the  academies  at  Lewisbuig  adQ 
Milton,  Pa.,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  began  to 
preach.  After  teaching  school  at  Catasaqua,  Pa- 
in 1850,  and  being  a  circuit  preacher  in  Luierne 
County,  Pa.,  in  1851,  he  was  assistant  in  the  city 
mission  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1852.  In  1853  he  joined 
the  Newark  Conference  and  received  his  theolog' 
ical  training  at  the  Wesleyan  Institute  at  Newark 
N.  J.,  being  pastor  at  that  city  in  1852-53,  and* 
Franklin  in  1853-54  and  Irvington  in  1855-56  (botl 
near  Newark) .  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1855  an 
elder  two  years  later,  and  in  1857  was  transferred  t 
the  Rock  River  Conference,  111.,  holding  pastorai 
in  that  state  at  Joliet  (1857-58),  Mount  Mon 
(1858-59),  Galena  (1859-61).  Rockford  (1862-6^ 
and  Trinity  Church,  Chicago  (1864-65).  In  186 
1867  he  was  Sunday-school  agent  of  his  denomii 
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indiDg  the  Northwest  Sunday  School  Quar- 
1864;  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
School  Union  and  editor  of  the  Methodist 
il  Sunday-school  publications  (1868-88), 
1874  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chau- 
Assembly,  wiiile  in  1878  he  established  the 
qua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  of  which 
le  chancellor.  In  1888  he  was  elected  bishop 
900  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  European 
his  denomination  with  residence  at  Ziuich, 
XH  retired  from  active  life.  He  has  written 
School  InsUtuUs  and  Normal  Classes  (New 
866);    The  Church  School  and  its  Officers 

The  Chautauqua  Movement  (1886);  The 
oak  for  the  Mothers  of  our  Land  (in  collabo- 
rith  Josephine  Pollard;  1886);  Better  Not: 
on  of  Certain  Social  Customs  (1888);  The 
Sdiool  and  the  Sunday  School  Normal  Guide 

Studies  in  Young  Life  (1890);  Our  Own 
(1890);  To  Old  Bethlehem  (Meadville,  Pa., 
The  Modem  Sunday  School  (New  York, 
and  Family  Worship  for  Every  Day  in  the 
MS). 

SHT,  MARVm  RICHARDSON:  Presby- 
b.  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  11,  1834. 

educated  at  Columbia  (A.B.,  1854),  and 
ing  an  instructor  in  the  Grammar  School  of 
a  College  (1854-58),  was  professor  of  Latin 
(N.  Y.)  University  (1858-60).  He  then  en- 
e  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry,  but  in  1863 
a  Presbyterian;  was  pastor  of  the  First 
ffian  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.  (1863-73),  and 
I3iurch  of  the  Covenant,  New  York  City 
)).  Since  1883  he  has  been  professor  of 
(tament  exegesis  and  criticism  in  Union 
cal  Seminary,  New  York.  Aside  from  ser- 
d  discourses  he  has  written  The  Minister's 
k  (1882);  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Pyrenees 
Word-Studies  in  the  New  Testament  (3  vols., 
I ;  Students'  New  Testament  Handbook  (1893) ; 
?  of  Hilddyrand  (1896);  Critical  Commen- 
Philippians  and  Philemon  (1897);  History 
xtual  Critidm  of  the  New  Testament  (1899) ; 

Gospel  of  Luke  in  the  Temple  Bible  (Lon- 
)2).  He  likewise  translated  J.  A.  Bengel's 
of  the  New  Testament  (in  collaboration  with 
wis;  Philadelphia,  1862)  and  the  Inferno  of 
JJew  York,  1904). 

CULTIVATION    OF   THE.      See    Wine, 

jAR  BIBLE.    See  Bible  Versions,  B,  IV., 

5,  RICHARD:  Westminster  divine;  b.  at 
in  Leicester  Coimty,  England,  about  1600; 
1, 1655-66.  He  was  educated  in  Magdalen 
Cambridge;  became  teacher  of  a  school  at 
in  Warwickshire  after  finishing  his  course 
liversity,  and  afterward  rector  of  Wedding- 
i  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Westmin- 
embly  of  Divines  in  1643  from  Warwick- 
d  was  very  influential  in  matters  of  church 
ent  and  the  sacraments.  He  was  chair- 
;he  committee  of  accommodation  with  the 
lents.     He  often  preached  before  Parlia- 


ment. Diuing  the  session  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly he  was,  in  1643,  made  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Clements  Danes,  near  Essexhouse;  but,  this 
proving  too  large  for  him,  he  removed  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Walton  in  Hertfordshire,  and  soon  after  be- 
came pastor  of  Lawrence  Jewry,  London.  In  1644 
he  was  also  appointed  master  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  held  the  position  until  1649,  when 
he  was  turned  out  for  refusing  the  *'  engagement  '* 
[of  allegiance  to  the  existing  government].  In 
1653  he  was  appointed  by  parliament  one  of  the 
committee  of  divines  to  draw  up  the  fundamentals 
as  a  basis  of  toleration.  He  died  on  Sabbath  eve- 
ning, from  bleeding  at  the  nose,  which  was  brought 
on  by  excessive  labor  in  preaching  and  administering 
the  Lord's  Supper.  During  his  life  a  number  of 
sermons  were  published,  e.g..  Impostures  of  Seducing 
Teachers  Discovered,  Commons  Sermons,  Nov.  30, 
1642;  Author f  Nature,  and  Danger  of  Heresy,  Com- 
mons Sermon,  Apr.  23,  1644.  After  his  death  a 
number  of  posthumous  works  were  published  by 
his  friends,  e.g..  Treatise  of  the  Right  Institution,  Ad- 
ministration, and  Receiving  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (4to,  pp.  376,  London,  1657);  God's 
Drawing  and  Man's  Coming  to  Christ  (4to,  pp.  335, 
1 662) .  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Thomas 
Jacombe,  entitled  Enoch's  Walk  and  Change,  and 
published  1656,  with  introductory  remarks  by  Sim- 
eon Ashe  and  Edmund  Calamy,  followed  by  poetic 
epitaphs  from  William  Spurstone,  Matthew  New- 
conunen,  Matthew  Poole,  and  others,  all  speaking 
of  him  in  the  warmest  terms.  He  is  represented 
as  "  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability,  a  smart  dis- 
putant, well  studied,  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek, 
a  real  orator;  his  ministry  solid,  pithy,  quick,  and 
searching,  having  a  clear  head.  He  could  dive 
deep  into  a  knotty  controversy,  and  was  not  afraid 
of  men.  He  was  a  man  of  gracious,  tender  spirit.'' 
Fuller  says  of  him,  "  He  was  most  charitably  mod- 
erate to  such  as  dissented  from  him,  though  most 
constant  to  his  own  principles."       C.  A.  Briggs. 

Bibuooraphy:  Thomas  Fuller,  Church  Hist,  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, xi.  215,  London,  1656;  idem,  Hist,  of  the  Worthies 
of  England,  p.  134,  ib.  1662;  Samuel  Clarke,  Lives  of  Sun- 
dry Eminent  Persons,  i.  48-49,  2  parts,  ib,  168.3;  J.  Reid, 
Memoirs  of  the  Westminster  Divines,  pp.  191  sqq..  Paisley, 
1811-15;  DNB,  Iviii.  369-370,  where  reference  to  scat- 
tering notices  is  given. 

VIHET,vl"n6',  ALEXANDRE  RODOLFE:  Swiss 
theologian;  b.  at  Ouchy  (2  m.  s.  of  Lausanne) 
June  17,  1797;  d.  at  Clarens  (14  m.  s.e.  of  Lau- 
sanne) May  4,  1847.  He  was  educated  at  the  gym- 
nasium and  academy  of  Lausanne, 
Early  Life,  where  his  patriotic  Le  R^veil  des  Vau- 
dois,  long  a  popular  song,  was  written 
when  he  was  seventeen.  In  1817  he  was  appointed 
instructor  in  French  at  the  gymnasium  and  normal 
school  at  Basel,  and  in  1819,  after  passing  his  theo- 
logical examination  at  Lausanne,  was  ordained  to 
the  Reformed  ministry.  At  this  period  he  was 
filled  with  religious  doubts,  and  his  faith  was  es- 
sentially one  of  authority  and  custom.  In  Basel, 
however,  he  came  in  contact  with  very  different 
tendencies,  though  the  pietism  which  he  found 
there  was  long  his  antipathy  because  of  it^  narrow- 
ness and  because  it  seemed  to  reduce  the  facts  of 
revelation  to  mere  symbols.    The  revival  in  Vaud, 
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originating  with  English  Methodists,  at  first  exer- 
cised little  influence  on  Vinet;  but  all  these  factors 
were  at  work  within  him,  and  during  an  almost 
fatal  illness  in  1823,  his  entire  point  of  view  was 
changed,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  Christ 
in  thanksgiving  for  redemption. 

The  year  1823-24  marked  the  banning  of  Vinet's 

literary  activity  as  well  as  of  his  new  religious  life, 

and  in  his  first  contribution  to  the  journal  of  the 

Paris  society  for  Christian  morals  he 

Career      advanced  the  view  that  ethics  can  not 

at  BaseL  be  divorced  from  dogma.  A  specific 
turn  was  given  his  energies  by  the  law 
which,  on  May  20,  1824,  officially  sanctioned  intol- 
erance in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  and  in  his  pamphlet 
Du  respect  des  opinions  he  set  forth  the  kernel  of  all 
the  theories  he  was  subsequently  to  advance  on  re- 
ligious liberty.  In  1826  he  was  enabled  to  give 
wider  currency  to  his  views  by  winning  the  Lam- 
brecht  prize  of  2,000  francs  offered  by  the  Paris 
society  for  Christian  morals  with  his  Mhnoire  en 
faveur  de  la  liberU  des  cuUes^  thus  establishing  a  rep- 
utation with  the  leading  French  Protestants  as  a 
thinker  and  author.  In  the  following  years  the  of)- 
position  to  which  dissenters  were  exposed  in  Vaud 
led  Vinet  to  write  much  on  freedom  and  conscience, 
his  attitude  even  causing  him  to  be  involved  in  a 
suit,  resulting  in  a  nominal  fine  and  suspension  from 
all  ecclesiastical  functions  in  his  canton  for  a  year. 
The  liberal  revolution  in  Vaud  in  Dec.,  1830,  gave 
his  energies  a  fresh  impulse,  though  he  was  unable 
to  secure  the  proclamation  of  religious  liberty,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
Meanwhile  Vinet  had  been  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor at  Basel.  His  critical  essays  first  appeared 
in  the  Protestant  Le  Semeur  of  Paris,  a  number  of 
them  being  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Essais  de 
philosophie  morale  et  de  morale  religieuse  (Paris, 
1837).  During  this  period,  moreover,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  professor  of  literature  at  Basel  to 
preach  frequently  in  the  French  church,  and  in  this 
capacity  Vinet  won  the  highest  praise.  His  ser- 
mons, carefully  revised  and  characterized  at  once 
by  classic  form  and  by  a  union  of  warmth  and  cul- 
ture, were  issued  under  the  title  of  Discours  sur 
quelqiies  sujets  religieux  (Paris,  1831;  Eng.  transl. 
of  parts  of  this  work  and  of  his  Nouveaux  discours, 
Christian  Philosophy ,  London,  1846),  their  themes 
being  dogmatic  and  apologetic.  In  the  uprising 
that  led  to  the  separation  of  the  city  of  Basel  from 
its  territory,  Vinet  was  made  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  inform  the  general  public  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  Basel,  and  was  entrusted  with  a  dip- 
lomatic mission  to  Lausanne.  In  return  for  these 
services,  a  new  chair  of  French  literature  and  rhet- 
oric was  founded  for  him  in  the  university. 

In  1837  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Academy  of 

Lausanne  as  professor  of  theology;  and  during  this 

period  of  his  life  passed  through  a  crisis 

Life  at      which  resulted  in  an  ever-increasing 

Lausanne,   opposition  to  the  theology-  of  the  Ri- 

veil,  with  its  intellcctualism  and  an- 

tinomianism.     This  change  of  position  found  full 

expression  in  his  Nouveaux  discours  sur  quclques 

sujets  religieux  (Paris,  1841).     Soon  after  settling 

in  Lausanne,  Vinet,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  | 


on  church  reorganization,  found  opportunity  for 
practical  activity  in  behalf  of  his  ideals,  eepedAlly 
for  voluntary  admission  of  members  to  the  Giurch 
and  for  the  inclusion  of  laymen  in  eccleaastieal 
government.  He  advocated  the  retention  of  the 
Helvetic  Confession,  but  the  laws  governing  tbe 
Church,  adopted  in  1839,  were  so  repugnant  that  be 
resigned,  a  year  later,  from  the  clergy  of  Vayi 
These  experiences  seem  to  have  confirmed  Vinet 
in  his  insistence  on  the  separation  of  Church  ind 
State,  and  in  his  Essai  sur  la  manifestation  des  em' 
victions  religieuses  et  sur  la  siparation  de  Tigliu  d 
de  Vitat  (Paris,  1842;  Eng.  transl.,  Essay  onthe Pro- 
fession of  Personal  Religious  ConvictioUf  .  .  .  Lod- 
.  don,  1843)  he  wrote  a  classic  on  this  theme.  Nevo^ 
theless,  he  remained  a  simple  member  of  tbe 
national  Church;  nor  was  he  induced  even  by  his 
position  as  professor  of  practical  theology  to  make 
a  propaganda  for  his  theories.  In  1845  the  dtoar 
tion  changed,  and  the  February  revolution  in  Vaud 
resulted  in  intense  opposition  to  Protestantism  in 
every  form.  \Mien,  therefore,  the  government,  in- 
stead of  heeding  Vinet's  demand  for  liberty  of  wo^ 
ship  in  the  reorganization,  repressed  such  liberty 
still  more,  he  resigned  his  theological  professonfaip 
in  1846.  A  consequence  of  this  revolution  was  tbe 
Free  Church  in  Vaud,  though  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  regard  Vinet  as  its  founder,  even  though  he  were 
the  author  of  the  concept  of  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity which  were  its  due.  Vinet  approved  the  ooune 
of  the  150  clergy  who  left  the  national  church  rather 
than  obey  the  State  in  its  attempt  to  make  tbem 
reconmiend  the  new  constitution  to  their  congrega- 
tions, and  accorded  them  his  warmest  sympathy; 
he  also  set  forth  the  principle  unconsciously  adopted 
by  them,  that  the  freedom  of  the  Church  can  be 
won  only  by  complete  separation  from  the  State, 
in  his  anonymous  Consid^atums  prisenUes  d  Mean. 
les  dSmissionaircs.  His  activity  as  a  publicist  in 
articles  for  the  periodical  and  daily  press  and  in 
pamphlets  now  increased,  the  ripest  of  his  p^odu^ 
tions  of  this  type  being  his  Du  socialisme  considiri 
dans  son  principe  (Geneva,  1846).  Vinet  naturally 
joined  the  Free  Church  which  was  soon  founded, 
often  preaching  for  its  congregations  and  acting  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  organization.  He 
devoted  much  thought  to  the  preparation  of  a  con- 
fession of  faith  in  which  he  sought  to  avoid  all  theo- 
logical subtleties  and  polemics.  He  continued  his 
activity  to  the  last  months  of  his  life,  delivering 
private  lectures  on  practical  and  exegetical  subjects. 
\Miethcr  appearing  as  the  apostle  of  the  eepflia- 
tion  of  Church  and  State,  as  the  critic  and  historian 
of  French  literature,  or  as  the  Christian  thinner, 
Vinet  was,  first  and  foremost,  an  apologist,  ever 
seeking  to  reconcile  the  modem  spirit  with  tbe  Gos- 
pel. Holding,  as  he  did,  that  the  high- 
Significance  est  element  in  man  is  conscience,  and 
as  a  Writer,  that  this  is  the  seat  of  reason,  tbe  in- 
strument of  religious  feeling,  compul- 
sion in  matters  of  religion  would  naturally  be 
violence  to  conscience.  While,  moreover,  tbe  indi- 
vidual is,  in  a  sense,  higher  than  the  social  organ- 
ism, which  is  made  for  man,  **  society  forms  a  fidd 
for  the  activity  of  the  individual,  affords  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  his  \irtucs,  and  sets  up  a  barrier  to 
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Thus  man  becomes  master  of  him- 
fportion  as  he  devotes  himself  to  his  f el- 
e  more  free  the  more  social  he  is,  receives 
e  HiwiAndR  less,  and  is  more  himself  the 
Jongs  to  himself."  Thus  the  individual 
J  grow  in  unison,  attaining  mutual  per- 

the  fulfifanent  and  the  service  of  duty. 

this  doctrine  of  individualism  to  the 
Inet  became  an  advocate  of  the  separa- 
inch  and  State,  the  step  lurged  in  the  only 
i  works  which  do  not  bear  the  mark  of 
isaays.  Here  he  maintained  that  religion 
r  between  God  and  man  alone,  while  the 
uld  have  sole  control  of  social  morals, 
nprise  security  of  person  and  property 
3  decency.  In  1831  Vinet  was  still  a  true 
t  national  Church,  but  by  the  time  of  the 
n  of  his  Esaai  star  la  manifestaiion,  etc.,  ut 
!)y  his  attitude  had  changed.  The  tenets 
in  his  first  essay  of  1826  are  here  carried 
er,  with  special  attack  upon  the  theory 
tate  is  the  entire  man.  Vinet  maintained, 
itnry,  that  the  State  is  based  on  identical 
imon  to  all,  while  the  foundation  of  the 

human  individuality  of  conscience.  In- 
Y  being  thus  considered  a  part  of  the  in- 
aice  <^  Ghiistianity,  Vinet  deemed  the 
IJhurch  and  State  as  heresy,  and  allowed 
oly  to  a  church  independent  of  the  State, 
leal  fifystem  he  never  evolved,  though  from 
leded  great  ideas  destined  to  bring  forth 

for  theology  and  for  the  Church.  Thus 
e  a  sort  of  second  Pascal,  and  there  is, 
little  cause  for  surprise  that  Vinet's  pos- 
itudes  8ur  Blaise  Pascal  (Paris,  1848;  Eng. 
tidies  on  Pascal,  Edinburgh,  1859)  should 
st  study  yet  written  on  that  philosopher, 
logetics  he  laid  stress  on  the  way  in  which 
1  perfectly  answers  the  needs  of  the  heart, 
rmly  convinced,  moreover,  that  the  most 
i  apologetic  is  psychological.  But  the 
ical  method  of  apologetics  was  the  weak- 
ell  as  the  strength,  of  Vinet;  for  though 
les  not  make  faith,  the  neglect  of  histor- 
rs  leads  to  the  peril  of  subjectivity  and 
''  to  rationalism.     Vinet  has  even  been 

rationalist,  but,  in  spite  of  occasional 
1  his  letters  and  in  his  conversation,  he 
skeptic.  Had  his  attitude  toward  the 
1  clearer,  the  charge  of  rationalism  might 
ly  be  refuted.  Lack  of  precision  is  char- 
of  his  apologetics  and  of  his  theology  in 
ut  the  reality  which  he  ascribes,  in  all  his 
to  the  fall  and  to  original  sin,  as  well  as 
sat  facts  of  salvation  and  the  miracles,  is 
icient  to  prevent  rationalists  or  modem 
"  from  claiming  him  as  one  of  their  num- 
mtire  character  of  his  works  demonstrates 
J  clearness  that  he  presupposed  as  abso- 
esaary  the  facts  of  revelation.  Christian- 
OT  him  primarily  a  history  and  a  fact, 
lust  have  been  to  gain  currency, 
e  works  of  Vinet  on  practicaJ  theology 
burnous.  His  Thiologie  pastorale  (Paris, 
;.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1852)  is  especially 
or  its  rich  utilization  of  French  Roman 


Catholic  literature.  Here  he  denies  any  priestly 
character  to  the  clergy,  terms  preaching  a  work  of 
love  and  a  mystery,  and  regards  re- 
HomUetic  ligious  instruction  as  an  act  of  worship, 
and  Other  In  his  HomiUtique  ou  tfUorie  de  la  pr^ 
Works,  dicaiion  (Paris,  1853;  Eng.  transl., 
HomileticSf  Edinburgh  and  New 
York,  1853,  new  ed.  1880;  often  republished,  since 
it  was  long  a  text-book  in  theological  seminaries 
in  the  United  States  of  America),  he  shows 
himself  relatively  indifferent  to  his  text,  deciding 
upon  the  themes  of  his  sermons  before  choosing 
their  texts.  Both  theoretically  and  practically  he 
regarded  almost  exclusively  the  synthetic  sermon, 
and  sharply  reproved  any  neglect  of  artistic  em- 
bellishment. In  citations  he  especially  affected 
German  writers  on  the  theory  of  homiletics  and  the 
French  preachers,  whose  works  he  had  studied  ex- 
haustively. The  results  of  these  latter  studies  are 
embodied  in  his  third  work  on  practical  theology, 
Histoire  de  la  predication  parmi  les  RifonrUs  de 
France  au  dix-septihne  si^de  (Paris,  1860),  a  pub- 
lication of  great  value.  The  strength  of  Vinet's  own 
sermons  lies  in  their  masterly  control  of  the  psy- 
chological method;  their  weakness  in  their  neglect 
of  Biblical  foundation.  Of  Vinet's  five  homiletic 
volumes  only  one  was  based  on  sermons  actually 
delivered  by  him,  the  remainder  containing,  for  the 
most  part,  apologetic  or  ethical  studies  in  rhetorical 
form,  presented  to  a  relatively  small  circle  of  stu- 
dents. The  inner  life  of  Vinet  is  clearly  mirrored  in 
his  poems,  a  large  number  of  which  have  justly  been 
incorporated  in  French  Protestant  hynmals.  In 
addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  Vinet 
was  the  author  of  the  following:  ChrestoTnathiefran- 
gaise,  ou  choix  de  morceaux  tiris  des  meiUeurs  icri- 
vains  fran^is  (3  vols.,  Basel,  1829-30);  Etudes 
ivang^iques  (Paris,  1847;  Eng.  transl..  Gospel 
Studies f  Glasgow,  1849);  Miditations  ivangiliques 
(1849;  Eng.  transl..  Evangelical  Meditations^  Edin- 
burgh, 1858);  J^tudes  sur  la  littSrature  frangaise  au 
dix-neuvi^me  sikde  (3  vols.,  1849-51);  NouveUes 
itudes  ^angdiques  (1851);  Histoire  de  la  lUUrature 
frangaise  au  dix-huitihne  sikde  (2  vols.,  1853;  Eng. 
transl..  Hist,  of  French  Literature  in  the  18th  Century , 
Edinburgh,  1854);  Libert^  religieuse  et  questions 
eccUsiastiques  (1854) ;  U Education,  la  famiUe  et  la 
socUU  (1855) ;  Moralistes  des  seizihne  et  dix-septihne 
sikdes  (1859) ;  PoHes  du  sikle  de  Louis  XIV,  (1861) ; 
Milanges  (1869);  and  Lettres  (2  vols.,  Lausanne, 
1880).  (Arnold  RCEQaf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Biographical  sketches  are  by  £.  Scherer, 
Paris,  1853;  E.  Raznbert,  3d  ed.,  2  vols.,  Lausanne,  1876; 
Laura  M.  Lane,  New  York,  1890;  E.  de  Pressens^,  Paris, 
1890,  cf.  his  Contemporary  PortraiUt  London,'  1879;  H. 
Lecoultre,  Paris,  1892.  On  Vinet's  activities  and  thought 
consult:  F.  J.  Stahl,  Kirchenverfasaung  nach  Lehre  und 
Recht  der  ProteatarUen,  pp.  279  sqq.,  Erlangen,  1840;  F. 
Chavannes,  A,  Vinet,  notice  et  mSmoires,  Paris,  1847;  idem, 
A.  Vinet  .  .  .  comme  apologiate  et  moralufte  chrHien,  Ley- 
den,  1883;  J.  F.  Aflti6,  Esprit  d'A.  Vinet,  2  vols.,  Lau- 
sanne, 1861 ;  idem,  Le  Vinet  de  la  Ugende  et  celui  de  Vhiat., 
ib.  1882;  A.  F.  Langlois,  A.  Vinet  consid6ri  comme  pre- 
dicateur,  Strasburg,  1864;  J.  Widmor,  A.  Vin^i  enviaagS 
comme  apologiate,  Lausanne,  1875;  J.  Cramer,  A.  Vinet, 
moraliet  et  apologiate  chrftien,  Lausanne,  1884;  L.  Molines, 
j^tudea  aur  A.  Vinet,  Paris,  1890;  J.  B.  Roy,  Ulndividu 
et  la  aociiti  d'apria  lea  .  .  .  ouvragea  d'A.  Vinet,  Lau- 
sanne, 1893;  V.  Rivet,  £tude  aur  lea  originea  de  la  penaie 
religieuae  de  Vinet,  Paris,  1896;    £.  Combe,  Vinet  inter' 
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prite  du  N.  T.,  Paris.  1897;  A.  RQegg,  A.  Vinet,  Oedanken 
und  Betrachtungen^  Heilbronn.  1897;  A.  Schumann.  Vinet, 
aein  Leben,  aeine  Gedankenioeii,  seine  BedetUung,  Leipsic. 
1907. 

VINSON,  JOHN:  Elder  and  founder  of  the 
Church  of  the  Living  God  (see  Livinq  God,  Church 
OP  the);  bom  on  his  father's  farm  in  Madison  Co., 
Ind.,  July  9,  1851.  He  was  educated  at  the  normal 
school  at  Alexandria,  and  was  subsequently  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  his  state,  completing 
his  education  by  private  reading.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1885,  and  began  his  public  ministry  as  an 
exhorter,  later  receiving  ordination  and  serving  as 
pastor  and  evangelist  in  different  parts  of  Indiana. 
His  further  work  is  bound  up  in  that  of  his  de- 
nomination. 

VINTON,  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON:  Protes- 
tant E2piscopal  bishop;  b.  in  Brooklyn  Mar.  30, 
1852;  d.  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  19,  1911.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandalc, 
N.  Y.  (A.B.,  1873),  General  Theological  Seminary 
(graduated,  1876),  and  the  University  of  Leipsic.  He 
was  ordained  priest  in  1877;  was  curate  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Conmiunion,  Norwood,  N.  J.  (1878-79), 
and  the  Holy  Comforter  Memorial,  Philadelphia 
(1879-84) ;  rector  of  All  Saints',  Worcester,  Mass. 
(1884-1902) .  In  1902  he  was  consecrated  first  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts. 

VIRET,  vt"r^',  PIERRE:  Swiss  Reformer;  b.  at 
Orbe  (15  m.  n.  of  Lausanne),  Switzerland,  May  4, 
1511;  d.  at  Orthez  (90  m.  s.  of  Bordeaux),  France, 
Apr.  4,  1571.  He  began  to  study  at  Paris  for  the 
priesthood,  but  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  and  returned  to  his  native  town.  He  was  or- 
dained by  Farel  in  1531,  and  preached  in  Orbe  and 
elsewhere.  In  1533  he  went  to  Geneva  as  assistant 
to  Farel,  and  after  the  introduction  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  that  city  to  Neufch&tel,  and  thence  to  Lau- 
sanne, where  his  work  led  to  the  definite  introduc- 
tion of  the  Reformation.  After  the  fall  of  the  party 
hostile  to  the  Reformation  at  Geneva,  Viret  labored 
there  until  the  return  of  Calvin  in  1541.  At  Lau- 
sanne, besides  preaching,  he  lectured  on  the  New 
Testament  in  the  seminary  founded  by  the  citizens 
of  Bern  in  1537. 

Viret  began  his  literary  activity  with  the  Epistre 
consolcUoire  (Geneva,  1541).  He  made  several  jour- 
neys in  the  interests  of  the  Reformation,  and  in 
1549  he  received  a  close  friend  in  Beza  (q.v.),  who 
was  then  appointed  professor  at  Lausanne.  To  this 
period  belong  some  of  his  chief  works:  Du  devoir  et 
du  besoing  qu'ont  les  homme^  a  s'enquirir  de  la  volonti 
de  Dieu  par  sa  parolle  (Geneva,  1551;  against  the 
newly  opened  Council  of  Trent);  two  treatises  on 
clerical  duties  and  the  Lord's  Supper:  De  vero  verbi 
Deif  sacramentorum  et  ecclesice  ministerio  (1553),  and 
De  origine,  continuatione,  auctoritate  atque  prcestantia 
ministerii  verbi  Dei  et  sacramentorum,  etc.  (1554); 
the  historical  Des  Actes  des  vrais  successeurs  de  J6sus- 
Christ  et  de  acs  apostres  et  des  apostats  de  V^glise  pa- 
pale,  etc.  (1544);  and  two  letters  to  Frenchmen 
condemned  by  the  Inquisition,  one  at  Lyons  and 
the  other  at  Chambery.  Viret  was  involved  in  many 
troubles  with  the  government  of  Bern,  and  it  was 
only  in  1549  that  he  was  confirmed  in  his  position 


after  clearing  himself  of  the  charge  of  holding  Buz- 
zer's eucharistic  doctrines.     Matters  were  brQag;|i,t 
to  a  climax  by  Virct's  refusal  to  celebrate  the  Lord's 
Supper  without  excluding  all  those  who  were 
nized  as  unworthy  to  communicate,  and  in  1559 
and  his  colleague  Jacques  Valier  were  suspended. 
Viret  was  then  appointed  preacher  at  Geneva,  aixd 
during  this  period  wrote  Du  vray  ministire  de   £41 
vraye  Iglise  de  Jisus  Christ,  et  de  vrais  saaemerw^ 
diceile,  et  desfaus  sacremens  de  V^glise  de  rAfiUdarm^ 
(Geneva,  1560);    FamUitre  et  ample  insinuiion 
la  doctrine  chrestienne,  et  prindpalemenl  tovduaU 
dUnne  providence  el  predestination   (1559);  and 
Metamorphose  chrestienne  (1561).    In  1561  he 
called  to  Nimes,   but    in  the   following  year 
French  Reformed  were  obliged  to  surrender  thear 
church  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  Viret  retired 
to  Montpellier.    Thence  he  was  called  to  Lyocasv 
and  on  Aug.  19,  1563,  he  presided  over  the  fourtli 
French  national  synod  as  head  of  the  consistoiy 
of  Lyons.     He  carried  on  many  controversies  with 
monks  and    Italian   antitrinitarians,    and   devdL 
oped    an    extensive    literary  activity,  publishing 
no  less  than  nine  works  between  1563  and  1565, 
among  them  his  chief  work,  Instruction  chrediennf 
en  la  doctrine  de  la  log  et  de  V&oangile,  ...  (3  vols., 
Geneva,  1564),  containing  a  s^'stem  of  morals  and 
politics.     In  1565  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Lyons, 
whereupon  he  went  to  Orange,    and  after  1566 
presided  over  the  academy  established  by  Jeanne 
d'Albret  (q.v.)  at  Orthez.     In  the  war  of  1569  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  butms 
soon  released. 

Viret  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries 
for  his  preaching.  He  left  also  an  instructive  and 
interesting  body  of  correspK)ndence,  covering  the 
period  1532-67.  (C.  Schnetileb.) 

BxBUOGRAPHY :    T.  Beza.  Iconea,  Geneva,   1580;    J.  Seott, 
Calvin  and  the  Swiss  Reformation,  pp.  312-317  et  paBBiB, 
London,    1833;     C.    Chenevifere.    FarH,    FromeiU,    Fw< 
Geneva,  1835;    A.  Sayous,  Etudes  littSraires  sur  lea  krir 
vains  francais  de  la  reformation,  i.  181-241,  Paris,  1841; 
E.  and  £.  Haag.  La    France  protestante,  vol.  ix.,  Faxis, 
1859;    C.  Schmidt,  Leben  und  auagewQhUe  Schriftm  dtr 
Voter  .  .  .  der  reformieHen  Kirche,  ix,  39-71,  Elbexfeld. 
1861;    J.  Cart,  Pierre  Viret,  Lausanne.  1864;    P.  Godet, 
P.    Virei,   Lausanne.    1892;    Can^ridge  Modem  Hidory, 
ii.  293,  368,  New  York.  1904;    C.  SchneUler  and  J.  Bar- 
naud.  Notice  bibliographique  aur  P.  Virel,  T4tuaanne,  1905; 
Pierre    Vinet   d'aprhs   lui-m&me.     Extraita   de  aea  tnura^, 
Lausanne,  1911;  T.  Bamaud,  P.  Viret,  aa  via  at  aon  (tuart, 
St.  Amans,  1911;    H.  Vuilleumier,  Notre  Pierre  Viret,  Lau- 
sanne.  1911;     Schaff,    Christian  Church,    vii.    250-252; 
Lichtenberger,  ESR,  xii.  402-408. 

VIRGIL,  ver'jil:  Bishop  of  Salzburg;  b.  in  Ire- 
land, probably  in  the  first  or  second  decade  of  the 
eighth  century;  d.  at  Salzburg  Nov.  27,  784.  After 
having  risen  to  be  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Agha- 
boe  (in  the  modern  County  Queens),  he  joined  the 
court  of  Pippin  in  743,  who  sent  him  to  Odilo,  duke 
of  Bavaria,  in  745.  Between  746  and  748  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Salzburg,  but  having  scruples 
about  receiving  consecration,  he  administered  only 
the  U^mporal  affairs  of  the  diocese.  Virgil's  rela- 
tions with  his  archbishop,  the  famous  Boniface, 
soon  became  strained.  Boniface  directed  Virgil 
and  his  colleague  Sidonius,  later  bishop  of  Passau, 
to  rebaptize  all  who  had  been  baptized  by  a 
Bavarian  priest  because  the  latter  had  been  un- 
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gtammftttcal  in  the  use  of  the  baptismal  formula. 
Viigil  and  Sidonius,  considering  this  unjustifiable, 
ip^iled  to  Pope  Zacharias,  who  decided  against 
Booifaoe.  Two  years  later  (748)  Boniface  in  his 
ton  hAgjoA  complaints  against  Virgil  and  Sidonius 
with  the  pope,  though  Virgil  was  the  special  object 
cf  ittaeki  being  charged  with  intrigue  against  Boni- 
bee  and  also  with  holding  to  the  spherical  form  of 
the  eartL  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  ever 
brought  to  trial,  and  he  certainly  was  never  con- 
deonBi  On  June  15,  767,  Virgil  received  conse- 
cntkiii,  and  was  thereafter  insistent  in  maintaining 
his  episeopal  rights  and  dignity.  Besides  f oimding 
many  other  churches  in  his  see,  Virgil  built  one  in 
hoBor  of  St.  Rupert  at  Salzburg,  in  which  he  him- 


self was  buried.  Virgil  was  active  also  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Alpine  Wends,  for  whom  he  appointed 
a  bishop  in  partihuSt  named  Modestus.  By  his  com- 
patriots Virgil  was  called  the  "  geometer,"  and  he 
was  interested  in  history,  inspiring  Aribo  of  Frei- 
sing  to  write  the  Vita  Corbinianiy  himself  composing 
the  Monumenta  necrologia  monaaterii  S.  Petri  Salis- 
burgensis  (ed.  S.  Herzberg-Frankel,  in  MGH,  Nee, 
vol.  ii.,  1890).  In  1233  he  was  canonized  by  Gregory 
IX.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Conault  the  literature  under  Salzburg, 
Archdiocese  of;  the  Vita  in  MGH,  Script.,  xi  (1854), 
86-95,  and  in  ASM,  III.,  ii.  309-318;  Rettberg,  KD,  ii. 
223  sqq.;  Hauck.  KD,  i.  568-569;  F.  J.  Buss,  Winfrid- 
Bonifacius,  ed.  R.  Ritter  von  Soberer,  pp.  293  sqq.,  Gras, 
1880;  KL,  zii.  1002-05. 
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The  doctrine  that  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  re- 
eeived  its  first  auUioritatively  formulated  state- 
ment in  the  earliest  Roman  Creed,  not  later  than 
150  A.D.,  and  probably  earlier  (in  its  earliest  form 
dated  by  Hamack  about  140,  by  Zahn  about  120, 
and  by  Kattenbusch  about  100;  cf.  Apostles' 
Creed).  So  far  as  its  Scriptural  basis  is  concerned, 
this  rests  exclusively  on  the  narratives  in  Matthew 
and  Luke,  and  a  consideration  of  it  involves  an  in- 
quiry concerning  (1)  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
narratives  as  they  appear  in  those  gospels;  (2)  their 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament;  (3)  the 
position  of  early  church  writers;  (4)  supernatural 
birth  stories  in  comparative  religion;  (5)  and  dog- 
matic bearings  of  the  subject. 

The  traditional  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  found 
in  the  great  confessions,  e.g.,  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
**  I  believe  ...  in  Jesus  Christ,  .  .  .  who  was  con- 
ceived by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the 
z.  Hiftorical Virgin  Mary";  and  in  the  Nicene 
Oadine  of    Creed,  "  who  .  .  .  was  incarnate  by 

Attitiide  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 
Toward  the  This  remained  for  nearly  1,500  years 

Doctrine,  the  common,  well-nigh  undisputed 
tradition  of  the  Church,  even  among 
the  Arians  and  the  Socinians  (cf .  the  Racovian  Cate- 
ehism).  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury an  assault  on  the  doctrine  was  made  by  Thomas 
Paine  (Age  of  Reaaan)  and  by  Voltaire  (Examen 
important  de  milord  Bolingbrokef  ch.  x.),  and  most 
of  the  Deists  and  Rationalists  (see  Deism  and  Ra- 
TiONALiBM  AND  Supernaturalism)  declared  for  the 
natural  explanation  of  Jesus'  birth.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  Schleiermacher,  while  affirming  the 
natural  paternity  of  Joseph,   accoimted  for  the 
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Development  of  Sonahip  Idea  ({  13). 

Attitude  of  the  Disciples  ({  14). 

No  References  in  Mark  or  Paul  (§  15). 

Silence  of  the  Rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (S  16). 

Ascetic  Influence  ({  17). 

Views  of  Ebionites,  Ignatius,  Ariatides, 
and  Justin  ({  18). 

Melito.  Irensus,  Gnostics,  and  Ter- 
tullian  (S  19). 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and 
Hippolytus  (S  20). 


Legendary  or  Mythical  Theory  (J  21). 
Arguments    from    the    Old    Testament 


from    Classical    Antiquity 


(§  22). 
Arguments 

(8  23). 
Arguments     from     Ancient     Messianic 

Longings  (§  24). 
Arguments  from  Folk-Lore  (§  25). 
Criticism    of    the     Legendary    Theory 

(8  26). 
Is  the  Dogma  Essential  to  Christianity? 

(5  27). 
Dogmatic  Bearing  on  Siulessness  (§  28). 
Dogmatic  Bearing  on  Incarnation  (§  29). 
Summary  (§  30). 


archetypal  nature  of  Jesus'  consciousness  through 
a  creative  divine  deed  in  his  birth,  by  means  of 
which  the  original  idea  of  man  became  realized. 
Paulus  and  Strauss  sought  a  natural  explanation 
for  the  event;  De  Wette  treated  the  stories  as 
myths — poetic  symbols  of  religious  ideas;  and  ac- 
cording to  Renan  Joseph  was  Jesus'  father.  In  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  traditional 
view  was  elaborated  by  F.  K.  L.  Steinmeyer,  Die 
Geschichtc  der  Gehurt  des  Herm  und  seiner  erst  en 
Sckritie  mit  Bezug  nufdie  neueste  Kritik,  Berlin,  1873; 

F.  L.  Godet  in  his  Commentary  on  Luke,  Eng.  transl., 
2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1875;  B.  Weiss  in  his  Life  of 
Jesus,  Eng.  transl.,  3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1884;  C. 
Gore,  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  London,  1891, 
and  Dissertations  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  In- 
carnation, 1896.  Representing  the  critical  position 
are  C.  L.  A.  Sydow,  Die  vmnderbare  Gehurt  Jesu, 
Berlin,  1873;  H.  Usener,  Religionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen,  i.,  Bonn,  1889;  P.  Lobstein,  The 
Virgin  Birth  of  Christ,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1908; 
Hillmann,  Die  Kindheitsgeschichie  Jesu  nach  Lukas, 
JPT,  1891;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Lehrbuch  der  neutes- 
tamentlichen  Theologie,  2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1897;  and 
P.  Rohrbach,  Gchoren  von  der  Jungfrau,  Berlir, 
1898.  The  discussion  became  acute,  however,  when 
C.  Schrempf  of  Wiirttemberg  in  1892  declined  to 
assent  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  especially  to  this  arti- 
cle. This  became  the  immediate  occasion  of  a  vig- 
orous and  heated  discussion  in  Gennany,  echoes  of 
which  were  heard  across  the  channel  and  in  America. 
Of  the  works  pro  and  con,  only  a  few  are  mentioned. 
For  the  doctrine  appeared  A.  H.  Cremer,  Zum 
Kampfum  das  Apostolicum,  7th  ed.,  Berlin,  1893; 
Th.  Zahn,  Das  apostolische  Symbolum,  heipsic,  1893; 

G.  Wohlenberg,  Empfangen  vom  heiligen  Geist,  gc- 
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boren  von  der  Jungfrau  Maria,  1893;  and  J.  Haiis- 
leiter,  Zur  Vorgeachichte  des  apostolischen  Glanbens- 
bekenrUniases,  Munich,  1893.  In  opposition  were 
A.  Hamackf  Das  Apostolicumf  Leipsic,  1892;  W. 
Herrmann,  Worum  handelt  es  um  daa  Apostolikumf 
Magdeburg,  1893;  and  F.  H.  Kattenbusch,  Das 
apostolische  Symbol,  Leipsic,  1894  (3d  ed.,  1900). 

Aside  from  the  particular  discussions  referred  to, 
two  or  three  conditions  of  present-day  thought  have 
made  necessary  a  reopening  of  the  question  of  the 
virgin  birth,  with  presuppositions  different  from 
those  which  were  possible  to  earlier  scholarship. 
There  is,  first,  the  scientific  spirit  with  its  evolu- 
tionary view  of  the  world,  its  deeper 

2.  Modem  study  of  biology  and  the  processes  of 
Demand  for  life,  and  its  conviction  that  all  events 
Reopening  are  related  to  one  another  by  a  law  of 

the  Dis-     uniform   and   concomitant    variation. 

cussion.  Secondly,  the  historical  spirit  sub- 
jects all  alleged  facts  to  far  more  search- 
ing scrutiny  than  was  hitherto  possible,  as  a  result 
of  which  many  events  previously  supposed  to  have 
been  supematurally  caused  are  brought  within  the 
range  of  himian  historical  explanation;  and  the 
hope  is  expressed  that  all  will  ultimately  be  drawn 
into  the  same  category.  In  addition,  many  special 
disciplines  have  focused  attention  on  this  subject, 
such  as  New-Testament  criticism  and  comparative 
religion.  Two  other  impressive  facts  have  secured 
recognition  in  recent  times,  and  these  have  pro- 
foundly influenced  Christian  thinking.  One  is,  that 
this  doctrine  formed  no  part  of  the  original  preach- 
ing or  message  of  Christ  or  his  apostles;  the  other, 
that  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  outside  of 
the  early  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  there 
any  use  of  this  doctrine,  or  direct  or  even  indirect 
reference  to  it.  These  omissions  in  themselves  con- 
stitute no  valid  objection  to  the  fact  of  the  virgin 
birth;  this  fact  must  stand  or  fall  according  as  it 
is  authenticated  by  the  narratives  in  which  it  is  em- 
bedded. On  the  ground  that  the  Scriptures  as  a 
whole  and  in  every  part  are  inerrant  and  infallible, 
a  question  might  indeed  arise,  but  it  would  be 
concerned,  not  with  the  virgin  birth  as  a  fact,  but 
with  the  exposition  and  defense  of  the  nature  and 
basis  of  the  alleged  inerrancy.  With  this  position, 
however,  this  article  is  not  concerned. 

Since,  then,  this  article  of  the  Creed  rests  on  the 
narratives  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  attention  must 
first  be  directed  to  them.  It  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  safe  proposition  that  these  narratives  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  First  and  Third  Gospels  (of.  J. 
Weiss,  "  There  were  never  forms  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  without  the  Infancy  narratives,"  Thcolog- 
ische  Rundschau,  1903,  p.  208).  In  ever>'  one  of  the 
early  complete  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  the  chap- 
ters  containing   these   narratives   are 

3.  Infancy  present.  The  oldest  uncials,  such  as 
Narratives  the  Sinaitic,  the  Vatican,  Codex  Eph- 
Integral  in  raemi,  and  Codex  Bezai,  include  these 

the  Gospels,  chapters;  the  Alexandrian,  mutilated 
in  the  first  part  of  Matthew,  has  Luke 
i.  and  ii.  The  same  is  true  of  the  versions — the  Latin 
in  TertuUian's  time,  the  Syriac,  Peshito,  Curetonian, 
Egyptian  (Coptic),  and  the  one  discovered  at  Mt. 
Sinai  in  1892,  and  also  Tatian's  Diatesseron  (with 


the  exception  of  the  genealogies).  The  Gospel  of 
the  Ebionites,  depending  upon  the  Gospel  «  the 
Hebrews,  which  in  turn  depended  i^>on  our  Hm- 
thew,  omitted  the  first  two  chapters  (cf .  B.  F.  Wert- 
cott.  Introduction  to  the  Gospels,  p.  465,  Londco, 
1895),  and  the  Gnostic  Marcion  began  his  Goq)el 
according  to  Luke  with  the  third  chapter.  From 
certain  characteristics  of  style  this  argument  is  con- 
firmed, for  in  Matthew  a  comparison  of  i.  22,  iL  5- 
6,  15,  17,  23,  with  his  frequent  reference  to  fulfil- 
ment of  Old-Testament  prophecy  betrays  the  same 
use  of  the  Scripture  throughout  (cf .  F.  C.  Burkitt, 
Evangelion  donMepharresfte,  pp.  258-259,  (Cam- 
bridge, 1904).  In  Luke  also  the  author's  peculiar 
Greek  style,  which  is  everywhere  evident  in  this 
Gospel  and  in  the  Acts,  shines  through  in  the  first 
two  chapters  (cf.  A.  Plummer,  Commentary  on 
Luke,  New  York,  1896;  A.  Hamack,  Luka»  der 
Arzt,  p.  73,  Leipsic,  1906,  and  Appendix  ii.). 

A  further  question  arises,  however,  whether  evay 
part  of  the  narrative  is  equally  attested  or  iategrallf 
related  to  the  whole,  and  at  two  points  this  ques- 
tion becomes  critical.  In  Matt.  i.  16  the  Sinaitloo- 
Syriac  version  reads,  "  Joseph,  to 
4.  The  whom  Mary  the  Virgin  was  betrothed, 
Evidence  in  begat  Jesus,  who  is  called  C3irist" 
Matthew.  Concerning  the  verse  in  Matthew  sev- 
eral suppositions  are  possible.  One  is, 
that  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  gives  the  original  form  d 
the  genealogy,  in  which  the  natural  paternity  of 
Joseph  is  affirmed  in  the  same  formula  as  that  d 
the  others  mentioned  hitherto.  This  would  ha^ 
monize  with  all  the  remaining  references  of  the  Gos- 
pel which  allege  the  fatherhood  of  Joseph  as  the 
husband  of  Mary  (cf.  i.  19-20,24,  xiii.  55),  and  it 
agrees  with  the  common  belief  of  the  time,  i.e.,  until 
apparently  between  60  and  70,  that  Jesus  was  the 
son  of  Joseph.  If  the  genealogy  was  originally 
prepared  for  Jewish  Christians,  it  represented  wiaX 
they  had  already  believed  concerning  the  parent- 
age of  Jesus,  and,  moreover,  it  establishes  the  only 
relation  of  Jesus  with  David  which  this  Gospel 
claims.  The  verse  itself  (i.  16),  as  it  appears  with 
variant  readings  in  some  cursives  (e.g.,  346  of  the 
Ferrar  group),  in  seven  Latin  codexes  previous  to 
Jerome,  and  in  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  shows  thai 
it  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  difficult)' and 
disturbance  to  the  copyists.  It  is  possible  that  it 
was  due  to  a  very  obvious  error  of  a  copyist,  or  it 
may  have  had  an  Ebionite  source  (cf.  Academff, 
1894-95,  passim).  A  contradiction  appears  on  the 
face  of  the  Sinaitico-Syriac  version,  for  in  the  same 
verse  this  says  that  Joseph  begat  Jesus  and  that 
Mary  is  called  the  Virgin.  H.  B.  Swete  suggests 
that  the  virginity  of  Mary  may  not  have  been  as- 
serted in  the  original  text;  and  he  intimates  that, 
if  it  was  asserted,  the  contradiction  would  be  no 
greater  than  is  contained  in  Luke,  who  relates  the 
birth  of  Jesus  from  the  Virgin,  and  yet  names  Joseph 
as  the  father  and  Joseph  and  Mary  as  the  parents 
of  Jesus  (Luke  ii.  33,  41;  see  Swete,  The  ApoM 
Creed,  pp.  52-53,  Cambridge,  1898).  The  geneal- 
ogy of  Matthew  may  have  ended  originally  wiA 
Joseph,  and  its  connection  with  Jesus  may  have 
been  carried  forward  by  the  Evangelist  (cf .  C.  Gore, 
Dissertations,  pp.  292  sqq.;  also  The  Academy,  1894r 
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1885;  BurkiU,  op.  dL,  pp.  260  sqq.;  V.  Bartlett, 
DB,  E  203).  In  any  event,  until  Syriac  special- 
■to  have  pursued  the  subject  much  further,  or  until 
other  vereioDS  are  discovered  which  agree  with  the 
Suitieo-Syriac  text,  judgment  must  be  suspended 
H  to  the  exact  form  of  the  original  genealogy. 

With  reference  to  the  narrative  in  Luke,  the  tes- 
tinony  of  the  manuscripts  is  even  more  decisive  in 
bforof  the  virgin  birth  than  it  is  in  Matthew,  since 
M  manuscript  can  be  cited  which  radically  con- 
ietB  with  the  Gospel  as  we  now  have  it.  The  sug- 
fBtkm  is,  however,  made  to  eliminate  i.  34-35, 

which  contains  the  only  direct  evidence 

S  The     for  the  virgin  birth  in  Luke  (cf .  Har- 

Siidence  in  nack,  ZNW,  1901,  pp.  53  sqq. ;  Usener, 

Uke.      "  Nativity,'' in  ^B).    Reasons  assigned 

for  this  elision  are — (1)  the  verses  do 
lothannoniie  with  the  context,  e.g.,  verse  36  is 
tatunDy  connected  with  verse  33;  *'  Son  of  the 
figfacBt "  (i.  32)  is  Messianic,  whereas  in  verse  35 
sin  of  God  "  signifies  true  origination;  the  Sina- 
iot^Syriac  appears  in  ii.  5  to  prefer  the  reading, 
vith Ifaiy  his  wife  ";  Joseph  seems  to  be  treated 
I  the  husband  of  Mary,  and  thus  as  the  father  of 
BBQB.  (2)  The  verses  do  not  agree  with  the  Da- 
idie  descent  of  Jesus — **  as  was  supposed  "  (iii. 
I),  or  with  Mary's  conduct — ^her  incr^ulity  as  to 
leposihle  birth  of  a  son  to  one  already  betrothed 
>  34),  and  with  her  words  in  ii.  48.  On  the  other 
ud,  Gunkel  Tn^^inti^inft  that  verses  34-35  are  trans- 
lioos  of  a  Hebrew  original:  "  Behold  thou  art 
Beaying  now  "  (cf.  Zum  religionsgeschichtlichen 
mkbidms  dea  Neuen  Testaments,  p.  68,  Gottingen, 
MS).  If,  as  Briggs  suggests,  the  conception  and 
le  theophany  coincide,  the  annoimcement  has 
epm  already  to  be  realized  in  the  womb  of  the 
BSin,  which  vacates  any  question  of  Joseph's  part 
Iter  in  the  transaction  (The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels, 
.  50,  New  York,  1894).  It  is  further  urged  that 
n  extraordinary  conception  by  Mary  simply  paral- 
^  to  that  by  Elizabeth  is  implied  in  verse  36.  The 
CDealogy  is  also  appealed  to;  as  the  creation  of 
he  first  Adam  is  referred  to  the  immediate  action 
f  God,  80  the  second  Adam  owes  his  existence  to 
he  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit — a  consideration  which 
wfinn8"Sonof  God"ini.35.  FinaUy,  the  wholly 
^^hordinate  position  of  Joseph  throughout  the  nar- 
zttre  in  Luke  is  alleged  as  due  to  the  miraculous 
lirth,  as  set  forth  in  this  Gospel. 
With  reference  to  the  genealogies,  Matt.  i.  1-17 
»i  Luke  iii.  23-38,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  en- 
^  independent  of  each  other.  If  Matthew's 
JQBpel  was  composed  first,  say,  in  70-75,  and  Luke's 
b78-^  (Hamack),  Luke  might  have  been  expected 
to  contain  traces  of  Matthew's  treatment,  but  noth- 
1^  of  the  kind  is  to  be  alleged.    Two  names  only 

in  the  two  genealogies  as  far  back  as 

t  The     David  are  the  same;    the  number  of 

ptteilogies  generations    is    different.      Matthew 

ID  Matthew  traces  the  ancestral  course  back  in 

■ad  Lake,  three    groups    from    Joseph    through 

David  to  Abraham;  Luke  in  an  un- 
sken  series  carries  the  line  past  David  and  Abra- 
n  to  Adam,  the  son  of  God.  The  special  point 
igreement  between  the  genealogies  lies  in  their 
mation  that  both  Joseph  and  Jesus  were  de- 


scendants from  David  (cf.  Matt.  i.  20,  ix.  27,  xii. 
23,  XV.  22;  Luke  i.  27,  32,  69,  ii.  4,  iu.  23).  The 
line  of  each  from  David  down  is  a  different  one;  for 
Matthew,  through  Solomon,  for  Luke,  through 
Nathan,  a  fact  to  which  Celsus  called  attention  (cf. 
Origen,  Contra  Celsum,  ii.  32),  but  both  naturally 
lead  to  Jesus  through  Joseph;  except  on  such  an 
interpretation,  they  are  wholly  lacking  in  point. 
The  New  Testament  offers  no  proof  that  Mary  was 
of  the  lineage  of  David,  although  this  might  be  in- 
volved in  such  passages  as  Acts  ii.  30,  Rom.  i.  3-4, 
and  Heb.  vii.  14,  if  we  were  sure  that  the  respective 
authors  were  cognizant  of  the  virgin  birth.  The 
Davidic  descent  of  Mary  was  affirmed  by  tradition 
(Justin,  Dialogus,  xxiii.  45,  100;  Irenffius,  III.,  xxi. 
5;  ANF,  i.  452-453;  cf.  also  the  ProtevangeCium  of 
J  antes  f  x.,  and  The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary), 
and  it  has  also  been  defended  by  modem  writers,  as 
Godet,  Bernard  Weiss,  and  Edersheim.  Mary  may 
have  been  of  the  house  of  David,  but  so  far  all  at- 
tempts to  bring  her  into  the  genealogies  have  pVoved 
ineffectual.  It  has  been  alleged  that  she  was  a  Icins- 
woman  of  Joseph,  which  is,  of  course,  possible,  but 
of  which  there  is  no  evidence.  All  of  this  goes  to 
confirm  the  supposition  that  the  genealogies — ^two 
chosen  from  perhaps  several  in  existence — origi- 
nated in  a  circle  which  still  believed  that  Joseph 
was  the  father  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  evangelists 
either  found  these  genealogies  in  their  present  form, 
or  so  modified  them  in  their  reference  to  Jesus  that 
the  paternal  relation  of  Joseph  became  putative — 
Joseph  has  by  marriage  taken  the  place  of  a  father 
— and  hence  not  inconsistent  with  the  supernatural 
conception  of  Jesus.  In  the  case  of  Matthew,  at 
least,  there  is  no  good  ground  for  surmising  that  he 
constructed  the  genealogy  (but  cf.  R.  H.  GrQtz- 
macher.  The  Virgin  Birth,  p.  48,  New  York,  1907), 
which  traced  the  family-tree  of  Joseph  to  David, 
only  to  abandon  the  irresistible  conclusion  that 
Joseph  was  the  natural  father  of  Jesus.  The  same 
position  would  be  valid  as  against  the  conjecture 
that  Matthew's  genealogy  was  compiled  by  our 
Lord's  relatives,  unless,  indeed,  this  is  conceived  as 
taking  place  while  they  still  believed  that  Jesus 
was  the  natural  son  of  Joseph.  From  what  source 
arose  the  tradition  that  Jesus  was  supematurally 
conceived  does  not  appear  in  the  genealogies 
themselves. 

Concerning  the  relation  of  the  nativity  stories  to 
Joseph  and  Mary,  it  has  been  customary  to  associate 
Matthew  with  Joseph  and  Luke  with  Mary,  as  the 
respective  source  of  each.  The  main  reason  for 
connecting  Matthew  with  Joseph  is  found  in  i.  18 
sqq.  and  ii.  19  sqcj.  The  particular  difficulty  which 
besets  this  p>osition  arises  from  the  probable  time  of 
Joseph's  death,  and  the  keeping  alive  of  the  tradi- 
tion originating  from  him  in  a  circle  wholly  unknown 
to  the  apostles  for  more  than  fifty  years.  That  he 
was  not  alive  during  Jesus'  ministry  is  commonly 
accepted  (cf.  Mark  iii.  31,  vi.  3;  John  xix.  27;  Acts 
i.  14),  but  how  long  his  death  took  place  after  Jesus' 
appearance  as  a  child  in  the  temple  (Luke  ii.  45 
sqq.)  and  before  Jesus'  baptism  (Luke  iii.  21-22) 
there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining.  That  the  testi- 
mony of  Joseph  to  the  circumstances  of  Jesus'  birth 
might  be  needed  may  well  be  imagined;  but  that  he 
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gave  such  a  document  to  Mary  as  a  protection  of  her 
good  name,  that  she  passed  this  on  to  the  family  of 

Joseph,  and  that  from  them  it  came 

7.    The     into  the  hand  of  the  First  Evangelist 

Accounts    to  be  worked  over  by  him  according  to 

in  Relation  his  purpose  is  an  interesting  conjee- 

to  Joseph  ture,  but  is  nothing  more  (cf.  C.  Gore, 

and  Mary,  ut  sup.,  pp.  28-29).    If  this  were  true, 

it  is  inconceivable  that  both  Peter  and 
Paul,  in  their  contact  with  the  chief  persons  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  heard  nothing  of  it.  An  in- 
dication that  the  nativity  story  of  Matthew  was 
employed  by  catechists  appears  perhaps  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  sections  and  the  length  of  these  to  aid 
the  memory  of  pupils  (cf.  A.  Wright,  Commentary 
on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  113,  New  York,  1890). 
That  Mary  is  the  center  of  interest  in  Luke's  narra- 
tive of  the  infancy  is  true  (cf.  i.  27,  36,  40-44,  56- 
57,  ii.  48,  50-51),  and  this  has  led  to  the  surmise 
that  the  final  source  of  the  story  was  a  woman. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Luke,  as  compared  with  the 
other  synoptists  and  with  John,  to  introduce  and 
emphasize  the  place  and  ministry  of  women  in  re- 
lation to  the  Gospel  (cf.  vii.  37  sqq.,  v-iii.  2-3,  x.  38, 
xxiii.  27,  29,  55),  and  the  same  feature  marks  the 
Acts.  This  fact  might  of  itself  be  enough  to  account 
for  the  large  part  that  Mary  plays  in  the  infancy  nar- 
rative. Out  of  the  traditional  material  at  his  dis- 
posal, the  author  was  especially  attract^  to  that 
portion  which  centered  in  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  and 
he  has  preserved  this  interest  in  the  record.  No- 
where else  in  the  entire  Grospel  is  there  disclosed  a 
more  deUcate  reserve  or  a  rarer  Uterary  skill  than 
in  the  handling  of  the  details  of  this  story.  The 
particular  content  and  form  of  the  narrative  have, 
however,  led  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  to  be  traced 
to  a  woman.  W.  M.  Ramsay  identifies  her  with 
Mary  (Orr,  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ,  pp.  244,  246, 
New  York,  1907),  while  W.  Sanday  deems  it  more 
likely  that  Joanna,  Chuza's  wife  (Luke  viii.  3),  was 
the  intermediary  (ib.  p.  246;  cf.  J.  Adderley,  Crit- 
ical Questions^  p.  139,  2d  ed.,  London,  1906).  If 
Mary  was  still  living  when  Luke  visited  Palestine 
in  57  or  58,  she  may  herself  have  communicated 
the  account  to  him,  or  some  intimate  of  hers  may 
have  been  the  immediate  source  (cf.  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
Was  Christ  Bom  in  Bethlehem  t  p.  88,  London,  1898), 
or  Luke  may  have  become  aware  of  the  story  from 
the  church  in  Jerusalem  of  which  James  was  then 
head,  and  where  Mary  resided  with  John  (H.  B. 
Swete,  ut  sup.,  p.  50).  But  there  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  to  warrant  such 
conjectures.  If,  as  Hamack  thinks  likely,  Luke 
came  in  contact  with  Mary  as  well  as  with  James  in 
his  visit  to  Jerusalem  {Lukas  der  Arzt,  p.  3),  it  is 
unaccountable  that  in  his  infancy  story  no  place 
is  left  for  the  journey  to  Egypt  (cf.  Luke  ii.  39). 

A  further  question  is  closely  connected  with  that 
just  raised,  whether  Luke  availed  himself  of  a 
written  or  of  an  oral  soiu-ce.  The  almost  universal 
judgment  has  been  that  he  used  a  document  or 
documents  of  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  origin,  perhaps 
about  80  A.D.  or  earlier,  the  general  view  advocated 
by  Weiss,  Godet,  Ryle,  and  James  (Psalms  of  Solo- 
mon, London,  1891),  Sanday  (Book  by  Book,  Ix)n- 
don,  1892),  and  Gore  (ut  sup.,  p.  14).     In  support 


of  this  position,  reference  is  made  to  various  feih 
turcs — the  Hebraic  diction  as  compared  with  daase 
Greek,  the  archaic  quality,  the  cokxing 
8.  Problem  of  Jewish  national  hopes,  Judeo-Ghm* 
of  Oral  or  tian  sentiment,  similarity  to  the  Psalm 
Written    of  Solomon  (70-40  b.c),  use  of  "Sprit" 
Sources,    as   prophetic   unpulse   or  impoBODal 
power  of  God,  the  theophany  to  Maiy 
corresponding  to  Old-Testament  divine  manifes- 
tations, and  the  naive  simphcity  of  the  story  in 
contrast  with  the  prologue  and  the  rem^derof 
the  Gospel.     It  is  thus  maintained  that  these  stories 
— of  the  infancy  of  John  and  of  Jesus — appear  to  be 
more  primitive  than  anything  else  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, except  parts  of  the  book  of  Revelatioo. 
They  arose  in  a  Jewish  circle  and  were  first  dico- 
lated  in  a  restricted  Jewish-Christian  community 
in  the  sixties;   their  bsickgroimd  was  far  removed 
from  Greek  influences,  which,  passing  away  in  tint 
early  period,  never  recurred.     Sanday  assigna  the 
forties  as  the  more  probable  date  of  their  appeaN 
ance  (in  Orr,  ut  sup.,  pp.  440  sqq.);    G.  H.  Box 
proposes  '^  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  first  cen- 
tury "  (DCG,  art.  "  Virgin  Birth  ");  and  J.  Weias, 
who  allows  to  them  no  historical  value,  places  them 
ten  years  later  (Schriften  des  Neuen  TestamerUi,  p. 
383,  Gottingen,  1906).    The  last  seems  the  earfiest 
possible  date  for  the  story  becoming  public;  and  the 
fact  that  Paul,  although  a  close  companion  of  Luis, 
was  to  the  last  ignorant  of  it  goes  to  show  that 
Luke  was  himself  not  cognizant  of  it  earlier  than 
the  sixties.    Another  surmise  is  that  there  was  qd 
written  story  of  the  infancy  of  which  Luke  availed 
himself,  but  only  a  number  of  Hebrew  (not  Aramaic) 
poems  concerning  events  associated  with  the  in- 
fancy, from  which  the  Evangelist  selected  sudi  as 
suitwi  his  purpose  (Matt.  i.  20-21  is  to  be  induded 
in  this  grouping).    These  poems  were  the  worbof 
several  Christian  poets  who  attributed  to  the  an- 
gels, and  to  the  various  fathers  and  mothers,  the 
songs  which  they  themselves  had  composed.    The 
Evangelist  is  to  be  credited  with  the  prose-setting 
to  the  poems,  and  also  as  vouching  for  their  essen- 
tial trustworthiness  (Briggs,  ut  sup.,  pp.  41  sqq), 
and  it  has  been  further  conjectured  that  these  hymns 
were  cx)mposed  and  used  for  liturgical  purposes  in 
Palestine.     On  the  other  hand,  the  view  is  presented 
that  an  independently  written  infancy  narrative 
faUing  utterly  into  obUvion  is  most  improbable; 
and  it  is  also  highly  improbable  that  Mary  wrote 
any  such  document  or  gave  publicity  to  that  which 
was  so  intimate  and  precioiLs  to  hexself,  or,  indeed, 
that  any  one  else  gave  it  written  form.     Ramsay 
holds  it  more  likely  that  Luke  came  into  possession 
of  the  story  by  oral  communication  either  from 
Mary  herself  or  from  some  one,  probably  a  woman, 
whose  intimacy  with  Mary  furnished  the  key  to  the 
secrets  there  disclosed,  in  which  case  the  informa- 
tion is  equal  to  first-hand  authority  (cf.  ut  sup., 
chap.  iv.).    On  this  hypothesis  differences  of  style 
in  various  sections  of  the  first  two  chapters  are  ac- 
counted for  by  the  deliberate  Uterary  aim  of  the 
writer,  and  in  part  also  by  the  different  form  in 
which  the  material  came  to  him. 

That  there  are  legendary  elements  in  the  nativity 
stories  has  been  alleged.   The  angelic  appearances  to 
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Joseph  (MaU.  i.  20,  ii.  13,  19),  to  Zachariah  (Luke 
i.  U  Bqq).,  to  Mary  (Luke  i.  26  sqq.)}  and  to  the 
riie|)herds  (Luke  ii.  8  sqq.)  are  here  in  point.   There 
'%,  indeed,  an  absence  of  the  crass  supematuralism 
d the  Apocryphal  Gospels  of  the  Infancy;  there  is 
the  same  reserve  in  respect  to  the 
9.  The     miraculous    which    characterizes    the 
iBfelic  Ap-  highest  moments  of  the  Old-Testament 
penances,  prophetic    idealism.    But    the    refer- 
ence to  Gabriel  (Luke  i.  26)  shows  that 
the  writer  has  drawn  upon  Jewish  angelology  for 
tbeintermediaiies  between  God  and  the  chief  actors. 
To  those  who  believe  in  angels  and  in  the  possi- 
bility of  their  appearance  to  human  beings  these 
iGooants  present  no  difficulties.    The  authors  of 
the  Goepels  accepted  without  question  the  belief  of 
tlie  perkxi,  that  messengers  from  God  in  the  guise 
of  angeb  actually  appeared  to  men  and  conversed 
with  them  in  the  language  with  which  they  were 
familiar,  as  one  i)erson  talks  with  another.    It  may, 
howe\-er,  without  disturbing  the  credibility  of  the 
itory  as  a  whole,  be  possible  to  interpret  these  ex- 
periences as  real  divine  communications  of  a  purely 
iowani  character,  yet  by  the  imagination  trans- 
lated into  outward  form  according  to  subjective 
DotioDs (^  the  period  (cf.  Gore,  ut  sup.,  pp.  21  sqq.). 
This  view  is  at  bottom  only  a  particular  application 
of  Briggs'  suggestion  given  above.    The  inward  re- 
flection, due  to  divine  revelation,  is  the  essential 
t^;  its  outer  form  is  a  matter  of  comparative  in- 
diftrence.    This,  however,  is  free  modem  interpre- 
tation, not  ancient  belief. 

With  reference  to  the  Magi  and  Herod's  slaugh- 
^  of  children  in  Bethlehem,  there  is  no  improb- 
ability in  the  historical  supposition  of  these,  irre- 
9^ve  of  other  records,  as  containing  a  basis  of 
fact.   Astrologers  of  the  East,  whether  from  Arabia, 
Persia,  Babylonia,  or  even  Eg3rpt,  in  their  reading 
of  the  stars  may  have  believed  that  they  saw  signs 
which  pointed  to  the  coming  of  a  Jewish  Messiah, 
and  may  have  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  to  verify 
their  prognostications.    The  Jewish  Scriptures  were 
widely  circulated  among  cultivated  Jews  every- 
where, and  in  the  ferment  of  theosophical  specula- 
tion, of  political  imrest,  and  of  religious  mysteries 
and  dreams  of  a  world-deliverer,  s3rmptoms  of  deep, 
unsatisfied  longing,  the  spirit  of  tru^ 
10.  The    sincerity  and  of  most  brilliant  hope, 
Magi  and  centered  in  the  prophetic  promise  of 
Herod,    the  Jewish  people.    This  spirit  had 
widely    penetrated    and     powerfully 
moved  many  inquiring  minds,  and  the  Magi  may 
have  been  among  those  thus  influenced.    But,  al- 
lowing for  a  basis  of  fact  here,  has  this  basis  been 
built  upon  by  legend?    Since  the  first  century,  this 
has  certainly  been  the  case.    According  to  Ignatius 
(Eph.  X.;   about  110  a.d.),  the  star  gives  light  to 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  circle  around  it  as  a 
choir.    The  Magi  (in  reliance  upon  Ps.  Ixviii.  31- 
32,  Ixxii.  10;  Isa.  xHx.  7,  be.  1  sqq.)  have  been  des- 
ig^nated  as  kings,  limited  to  three,  on  account  of 
their  threefold  gifts,  and  even  their  names  have  been 
given  as  Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar.     The 
presents  also  have  had  to  do  service:  gold  as  to  a 
king;   frankincense  as  to  a  God.    Several  features 
of  the  story  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  Old 


Testament.  Num.  xxiv.  17  shows  that  the  Jews 
believed  in  a  Star  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  East  stars 
were  everywhere  associated  with  the  birth  of  great 
men — Mithridates,  Caesar,  Augustus  (cf.  Suetonius, 
Auffustus,  xciv.  sqq.;  W.  Soltau,  The  Birth  of  Jesus 
Christ,  p.  38,  London,  1903).  It  was  a  universal 
custom  to  come  into  the  presence  of  princes  with 
presents  (Gen.  xliii.  11;  I  Kings  x.  2),  and  the  Jews 
expected  that  the  greatest  of  those  outside  of  Israel 
would  offer  both  themselves  and  their  gifts  to  the 
Messiah  (Isa.  xlix.  7,  Ix.  1-10;  Rev.  xxi.  24).  What 
part  these  and  other  familiar  and  intensely  active 
religious  ideas  played  in  the  final  form  of  the  nar- 
rative it  is  impossible  to  say.  Soltau  believes 
that  he  has  come  upon  the  real  source  of  the  story 
in  the  journey  of  Tiridates,  a  Parthian  king,  in  the 
year  66  a.d.,  accompanied  by  Magi  to  offer  homage 
to  Nero  (ut  sup.,  pp.  39-41,  72-73).  As  to  Herod's 
part  in  the  story,  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
twenty  children  would  be  quite  in  accord  with  his 
known  charsicter  and  deeds.  It  is,  however,  signifi- 
cant that  Josephus,  who  reports  other  acts  of  cruel- 
ty, does  not  mention  this  (cf.  Ant.,  xv.  7-8,  xvi.  11, 
xvii.  2) ;  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  one  with 
the  distrustful,  jealous,  and  bloodthirsty  spirit  of 
Herod  should  risk  defeat  either  by  suffering  stran- 
gers to  ascertain  for  him  a  fact  which  he  deemed 
to  be  the  most  serious  menace  to  his  ambition,  or 
by  delaying  to  put  into  execution  an  effective 
plan  for  thwarting  Jewish  expectation  (see  Inno- 
cents, Feast  of  the  Holy).  The  journey  into 
Egjrpt,  which  in  Matthew  is  indissolubly  bound  up 
with  this  event,  is  simply  unhistorical,  if  Luke's 
narrative  is  trustworthy:  Jesus  had  long  since  ar- 
rived in  Nazareth  when  the  visit  of  the  Magi  to 
Bethlehem  and  the  slaughter  of  the  infants  are  al- 
leged to  have  taken  place  (cf.  Luke  ii.  39).  In  the 
story  of  the  Magi  and  Herod  some  ideal  truths  are 
clearly  evident:  the  world-wide  significance  of  the 
Messiah  as  the  satisfaction  of  the  desire  of  all  na- 
tions, typified  also  in  John  xii.  20  sqq.;  the  inevi- 
table conflict  between  the  Messiah  and  Jewish  and 
other  wicked  powers  of  the  world;  the  safety  of 
the  Christian  cause;  and  the  ultimate  confusion  and 
defeat  of  hostile  forces. 

If  the  theory  of  legend  were  altogether  excluded 
from  the  nativity  stories,  one  would  have  to  accept 
the  contradictory  supposition,  that  the  narratives 
are  wholly  historical.  A  third  hypothesis  is  con- 
ceivable, that  a  husk  of  legend  contains  a  kernel  of 
fsici.    In  this  latter  case,  the  legendary 

II.  Fact  aspect  may  be  assigned  to  Greek  and 
Contained  other  foreign  influences  or  to  the  Jew- 
in  Legend,  ish  spirit.  If  it  is  a  mark  of  legend 
that  events  occurred,  not  in  the  way 
they  are  described,  but  with  other  accompaniments 
than  those  which  time  has  associated  with  them, 
then  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  nativity 
stories  contain  legendary  accretions.  This  legendary 
material  has  been  found,  not  in  Greek  or  other  out- 
side influences,  but  in  the  circle  of  Jewish  ideas.  In 
addition  to  considerations  already  proposed  in  this 
paragraph,  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  birth- 
stories  of  great  men  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  Isaac 
(Gen.  xvii.  15  sqq.,  xviii.  9  sqq.),  Samson  (Judges 
I  xiii.),  and  Samuel  (I  Sam.  i.).    The  point  is  not  that 
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the  women  involved  were  virgins,  but,  in  the  case 
of  the  first,  the  utter  natural  impossibility  alleged, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  last  two  the  improbability 
that  they  should  give  birth  to  a  child.  The  New 
Testament  contains  a  story  like  that  of  Samuel  in 
the  birth  of  John  (Luke  i.  5-25).  In  none  of  these 
instances  is  the  conception  wholly  miraculous,  in 
the  sense  that  natural  fatherhood  is  excluded.  Yet 
it  is  miraculous  in  this,  that  it  took  place  contrary 
to  the  customary  course  of  natiure;  second  causes 
are  not  excluded,  but  are  simply  ignored  as  efficient, 
and  the  power  and  word  of  God  are  alone  accounted 
mighty.  Associated  with  the  providence  and  power 
of  God,  and,  indeed,  as  due  to  this,  are  the  singular 
prerogative,  virtue,  holiness,  and  mission  of  the 
"  child  of  promise."  Lobstein,  who  furnishes  this 
line  of  suggestion,  sees  in  the  birth  of  Jesus  a  further 
instance  of  the  same  kind  as  those  just  referred  to, 
only  the  unique  greatness  of  Jesus  involves  that  he 
be  even  physically  an  immediate  creation  of  divine 
power  (cf.  Lobstein,  ut  sup.,  pp.  66  sqq.). 

The  relation  of  Isa.  vii.  14  to  the  question  of  the 
virgin  birth  has  given  rise  to  two  exactly  opposite 
conclusions:  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
belief  that  Jesus  was  bom  of  a  virgin  sprang  from 
this  passage  (cf.  K.  T.  Keim,  History  of  Jesus  of 
Nazaray  i.  82  sqq.,  London,  1873;  Hamack,  Dognuiy 
i.  100;  Lobstein,  ut  sup.,  pp.  73  sqq.).    On  the  other 

hand,  Orr  holds  that  Matthew  already 

13.  Relation  knew  of  Jesus'  birth  from  a  virgin,  and 

of  Isa.      rightly  discovered  in  this  passage  its 

viL  14.      Messianic  import  (J.  Orr,  ut  sup.,  pp. 

131  sqq.;  cf.  W.  J.  Boecher,  Prophets 
and  Promise,  p.  334,  note.  New  York,  1905;  L.  M. 
Sweet,  The  Birth  and  Infancy  of  Christ,  p.  70,  Phila- 
delphia, 1906).  The  crucial  word  in  the  verse  under 
consideration  is  *almah,  which  by  both  parties  is 
accepted  as  meaning  "  a  yoimg  woman  of  marriage- 
able age."  There  is  another  Hebrew  word,  bethula, 
which  signifies  "  virgin  "  in  the  strict  sense.  The 
first  question,  then,  is  whether  'almah  (LXX., 
parthenos)  is  to  be  translated  "  virgin,"  as  in  the 
R.  v.,  or,  according  to  the  margin,  "  maiden."  In 
the  other  passages  where  the  word  occurs,  the  R.  V. 
renders  the  word  in  Gen.  xxiv.  43;  Ex.  ii.  8;  Prov. 
XXX.  19  by  •*  maid  "  or  "  maidens  ";  Ps.  Ixviii.  25 
by  "  damsels  ";  Cant.  i.  3  and  vi.  8  by"  virgins  " 
(marg.,  "  maidens  ").  The  primary  idea  of  the 
word  is  only  that  the  young  woman  has  reached  a 
marriageable  age — she  may  or  may  not  be  a  virgo 
intacta  (cf.  Cant.  vi.  8).  In  Isa.  vii.  14  the  mean- 
ing of  the  prophet  is  perfectly  clear.  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah,  had  demanded  a  sign  from  the  prophet  as 
to  thn  outcome  of  the  attacks  of  Israel  and  Syria, 
and  had  received  this  as  an  answer:  "  The  Lord 
shall  give  you  a  sign;  behold  a  young  woman  shall 
conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name 
*  God  with  us! '  "  The  point  of  the  prophetic  words 
lies,  not  in  their  emphasis  upon  virginity  nor  in 
the  foretelling  of  a  miraculous  birth  from  a  virgin, 
but  in  the  nearness  of  a  definite  event  which  would 
synchronize  with  delivery  from  danger  by  God's 
power  and  presence,  symbolized  by  the  name  of  the 
coming  child.  Moreover,  in  the  whole  scope  of  Jew- 
ish literature  outside  of  the  Scriptures,  whether 
apocryphal  or  apocalyptic,  there  is  no  trace  of  an 


exposition  of  this  passage  as  signifying  "  virgiii," 
or  of  an  expectation  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be 
miraculously  conceived  (cf .  V.  H.  Stanton,  Jmk 
and  Christian  Messiah,  p.  377,  London,  18S7).  Jews 
contemporary  with  Justin,  Tertullian,  and  Jerome 
interpreted  *  almah  in  Isa.  vii.  14  as  a  young  wooan 
(cf.  Justin,  Dialogus,  xliii.,  Ixvi.-lxvii.;  TertulHio, 
Adv.  Judceos,  ix..  Adv.  Marcionem,  iii.  13;  JefGme, 
Adv.  Helvidium,  v.  2).  The  medieval  paasages  dtod 
by  F.  P.  Badham  in  the  Academy,  June  8, 1895  (pp. 
485-487),  are  without  critical  support.  We  hive, 
therefore,  to  look  to  the  Septuagint  as  the  source 
from  which  Matthew  derived  his  idea  of  the  "  Ya- 
gin,"  which  he  appears  to  have  done  with  deliber- 
ate intent.  The  opinion  of  Lobstein  is  that  the  net 
faith  in  Christ  was  led  to  an  imaginative  inteipre* 
tation  of  the  beginning  of  the  person  of  Christ  which 
should  correspond  to  its  experience  of  his  divine 
character,  and  in  this  procedure  hit  upon  this  pis- 
sage  from  the  Septuagint,  which  offered  to  religioas 
feeling  its  precise  formula.  On  the  other  hand,  Oir 
and  those  in  agreement  with  him  maintain  that  in 
reporting  the  virgin  birth  Matthew,  following  his 
custom  of  seeking  in  the  Old  Testament  for  either 
predictions  or  illustrations  of  what  he  narrates,  d^ 
liberately  selected  this  passage,  and  was  justified 
in  finding  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophet's  word,  not 
alone  to  Ahaz,  but  in  a  far  distant  period  when  the 
child  "  Inunanuel "  should  be  finally  established 
upon  the  throne  of  David.  In  the  first  case,  faith 
and  prophecy  have  given  rise  to  a  symbolic 
myth;  in  the  second,  the  narrative  of  a  fact  seds 
its  parallel  or  its  diivine  intimation  in  a  word  of 
prophecy. 

According  to  Lobstein,  the  idea  of  the  person  of 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  imderwent  a  development 
in  the  early  Christian  conmiunity  (see  Son  of  (xOd). 

The  first  stage  was  the  ethical  or  tiieo- 

13.  Devel-  cratic  sonship  which  is  the  common 

opment  of  presentation  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

Sonship     The  term  *'  Son  "  is  equivalent  to  **  Son 

Idea.        of  God,"  and  that    in  the  MessiaQic 

sense  (cf.  Mark  iii.  11,  v.  7,  xiii.  32, 
xiv.  61;   Matt.  xi.  27,  xvii.  25-26).     This  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  step,  due  to  Rabbinic  or  Alex- 
andrian speculation,  seen  in  Paul's  doctrine  d  a 
celestial  being  who  was  manifested  in  Christ  on 
earth;    in  the  Apocalypse,  where  an  Alexandrian 
influence  is  evident;    and,  finally,  in  John,  where 
the  Logos  idea  culminates  in  one  in  whom  is  gath- 
ered up  the  meaning  of  humanity  and  the  world; 
this  is  the  metaphysical  Sonship.    Midway  betwe^ 
the  earliest  and  the  latest  conception  arose  that  of 
the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew  and  the  nativity 
stories  in  Luke — a  real  divine  paternity  for  Jesus, 
even  that  of  physical  generation  (cf .  Luke  i.  35,  with 
Matt.  i.  20;  Lobstein,  ut  sup.,  pp.  58  sqq.).    Bome- 
mann  designates  the  three  stages  differently:    (1) 
supernatural  birth;    (2)  preexistence  (Paul);    and 
(3)  Logos  doctrine   (John;    cf.   his   Unienicht  im 
Christentum,  p.  92,  Berlin,  1891).    This,  of  course, 
presupposes  that  the  story  of  the  virgin  birth  is  a 
m3rth;    and,  on  the  ground  that  it  arose  early,  it 
would   have  to  come  to  an   understanding  with 
the  question  of  sufficient  time  for  the  myth  to 
develop. 
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The  ftttitude  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  disciples  is 
of  interest.    Th^  apparently  regarded   Jesus  as 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Matt.  xiii.  55;   Mark 
vL  3;  Luke  iv.  22;  John  i.  45,  vi.  42) — a  judgment 
wfaidi  is  based  on  the  common  tradition  preserved 
in  iD  the  Gospels.    However,  it  would  perhaps  be 
truer  to  say  that  they  had  formed  no  opinion  on  the 
subject,  since  it  had  never  presented  it- 
14.  Atii-    self  to  them  as  a  problem.    There  may 
tDde  of  the  be  a  wide  difference  between  an  attitude 
Diic^leB.    and  a  mature  judgment.    A  given  at- 
titude may  represent  only  a  traditional 
and  imreflective  aspect  of  feeling  or  action;  a  ma- 
tore  judgment  is  the  result  of  critical  inquiry,  and 
rats  on  reasons  more  or  less  explicit  and  well 
bonded.  No  one  would  claim  that  Jesus'  followers 
bid  in  this  respect  any  other  attitude  toward  him 
in  relation  to  Joseph  and  Mary  than  they  had 
towird  his  brothers.    Even  Peter,  in  his  great  con- 
feBOQ  at  Cssarea  Phillppi  (Acts  x.  34  sqq.),  neither 
affinned  nor  denied  anything  concerning  the  natural 
nufaip  oi  Jesus  as  related  to  Joseph  and  Mary. 

Oonoeming  the  virgin  birth  the  remainder  of  the 
New  Testament  is  silent.    Mark,  the  oldest  Gospel, 
Bikes  no  allusion  to  it,  and  apparently  knows  noth- 
w^  of  it.   This  silence  is,  however,  explained  on  the 
l^potheas  that  the  infancy  narrative  lay  outside 
tte  scope  of  his  design,  which  was  to  report  the 
enmnon  apostolic  testimony  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Baptist's  ministry  to  the  ascension  (Swete,  ut 
np.,  p.  48;  Orr,  ut  sup.,  pp.  106  sqq.),  so  that  it 
is  implied  that  Mark  had  Imowledge  of  the  fact,  al- 
tboagh  the  aim  of  his  writing  precluded  any  report 
of  it   That  his  home  was  in  Jerusalem,  that  the 
church  met  in  his  mother's  house  (Acts 
15*  Ho     xii.  12),  and  that  he  often  saw  Jesus' 
Kcferences  mother   contain    no  presumptions  of 
Inllark     value  on  this  subject.     Paul  is  our 
or  BinL     earliest  witness  to  the  tendency  of  the 
early  Church  to  arrive  at  an  explana- 
tioo  of  the  deeper  origin  of  the  person  of  Christ.    In 
Iiis  conception  are  two  elements  which  he  has  made 
10  attempt  to  coordinate  or  fathom.    First,  of  the 
concrete  person  of  Jesus  he  affirms  all  the  moral 
jpudities  which  constitute  true  and  perfect  human- 
ity. Secondly,  he  alleges  that  a  superhuman,  prc- 
ttrthly  being  became  incarnate,  who  thus  lived  and 
died  under  the  identical  conditions  in  which  hu- 
nan  life  is  passed  (II  Cor.  viii.  9;  Phil.  ii.  5  sqq.). 
If  he  had  reflected  upon  the  way  in  which  this  ce- 
lestial being  **  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  scr- 
^*nt,"  he  has  left  no  trace  of  it  (cf.  Rom.  i.  3-4; 
I  Cor.  viii.  6,  XV.  45,  47;   II  Cor.  viii.  9);   and  the 
dahn  is  made  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  Paul  to 
be  aware  of  the  mode  of  Jesus'  birth,  since  his  knowl- 
edge embraced  only  a  portion  of  the  Gospel  (but 
cf.  R.  J.  Cooke,  The  Incarnation  and  Recent  Criti- 
citm,  New  York,  1907).    Yet  it  is  inferred  that  there 
is  an  allusion  to  the  virgin  birth  in  Gal.  iv.  4,  on 
the  ground  that  Paul  mentions  only  a  law  in  gen- 
eral, while  instead  of  mother  or  the  name  of  the 
mother,  he  uses  the  term  "  woman,"  and  refers 
Jesus'  true  humanity  exclusively  to  *'  female  de- 
seent  "  (GrQtzmacher,  ut  sup.,  pp.  30-31).    That 
Paul  speaks  of  Christ  as  the  "  heavenly  man,"  and 
asserts  his  perfect  sinlcssness,  is  alleged  as  further 


evidence  in  the  same  direction  (Swete,  ut  sup.,  pp. 
54-55;  cf .  Orr,  ut  sup.,  p.  116).  On  the  contrary, 
birth  from  a  woman  and  under  the  law  signifies  that 
Christ  was  real  man,  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
flesh  and  the  discipline  of  law  (cf .  Job  xiv.  1 ;  Matt, 
xi.  11;  see  also  Lightfoot,  Galatians,  ad  loc.y  Lon- 
don, 1865;  Lobstein,  ut  sup.,  pp.  52-53).  Rom. 
viii.  3  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  paternal 
agency  in  the  generation  of  Jesus.  For  Paul  the 
peculiar  character  of  Jesus  depended  wholly  upon 
the  inner  nature  of  his  being,  and,  as  far  as  can  be 
seen,  not  at  all  upon  an  exceptional  mode  of  his  en- 
trance into  human  conditions.  There  is,  indeed, 
little  or  nothing  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle  in- 
consistent with  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus,  but  the 
argument  from  silence  is  of  no  value.  The  fact  that 
he  does  not  contradict  it,  but  that  his  association 
with  Luke  appears  to  presuppose  some  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  rests  upon  an  assumption  that  Luke  was 
himself  cognizant  of  the  story  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  Apostle — ^an  assumption  unsupported  by 
evidence. 

The  Gospel  of  John  is  also  silent  as  to  the  virgin 
birth.  In  his  prologue  John  is  occupied  with  two 
ideas:  first,  the  essential,  eternal  divine  nature  of 
the  being  who  became  incarnate,  secondly  the  true 
humanity  of  the  Word  in  the  earthly  life.  Several 
reasons  are  alleged  to  show  that  John,  who  is  thus 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  virgin  birth:    (1)  he  wrote 

at  a  time  when  this  was  generally  be- 
x6.  Silence  lieved  in  the  Christian  conmiunity; 
of  the  Rest  (2)  he  must  have  been  acquainted 
of  the  New  with  the  other  Grospels  containing  the 
Testament  nativity  stories,  and  must  have  silently 

accepted,  perhaps  presupposed,  them; 
(3)  in  his  residence  at  Ephesus  he  was  a  contem- 
porary and  antagonist  of  Cerinthus,  who  taught  that 
Jesus  was  the  natural  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary;  (4) 
Mary,  whom  Jesus  entrusted  to  the  care  of  John, 
probably  lived  in  his  house  until  her  death  (Orr,  ut 
sup.,  p.  109);  (5)  in  his  Gospel  John  accords  Mary 
special  prominence,  probably  due  to  his  knowledge 
of  her  supreme  privilege  (Swete,  ut  sup.,  p.  48);  (6) 
John  vii.  42  is  an  undoubted  proof  that  John  knew 
of  Jesus'  birth  at  Bethlehem  (Sanday,  ut  sup.,  p. 
97) ;  (7)  John  i.  13  is  also  adduced  in  support  of  the 
virgin  birth,  especially  if  an  exceedingly  ancient 
reading  is  followed:  '*  who  was  born  not  by  mix- 
ing the  blood  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  not  by 
the  will  of  a  man  " — a  type  of  the  new  birth  of  be- 
lievers (T.  Zahn,  in  Orr,  ut  sup.,  pp.  271-273;  cf.  p. 
Ill);  (8)  "  Only  begotten  "  (monogenous)  in  John 
i.  14  refers  not  to  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son, 
but  to  his  human  birth  (Allen,  Interpreter,  Oct., 
1905,  p.  52).  The  seventh  point  is  not  warranted 
by  textual  criticism,  and  the  sixth  may  be  allowed 
without  involving  any  conclusions  concerning  the 
mode  of  the  birth.  The  remaining  points  presup- 
pose that  John  wrote  the  Gospel.  In  any  case,  no 
dogmatic  use  is  made  of  the  nativity  story  either 
for  the  person  of  Christ  or  for  the  contents  of  Chris- 
tian belief.  The  same  affirmation  must  be  made  as 
to  the  remainder  of  the  New-Testament  writings. 
Neither  the  Acts  nor  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
nor  the  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  John,  nor  the 
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Revelation  draws  any  conclusions  from  the  miracu- 
lous conception,  nor  contains  any,  even  remote, 
reference  to  it. 

The  infancy  narratives  have  been  traced  to  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  virginity.     Attention  is  drawn  to 
preference  of  celibacy  to  marriage  in  the  Apocryphal 
books,  in  Paul's  epistles  (I  Cor.  vii.), 

17.  Ascetic  and  in  Revelation  (xiv.  4),  and  also 
bifluence.   among  the  Essenes,  and  in  Philo — a 

spirit  which  early  became  influential 
in  the  Church  (cf.  W.  Baldensperger,  Das  Selbatbe- 
vmsstsein  Jes^u,  p.  117,  Strasburg,  1888,  for  legend 
concerning  the  virginity  of  Moses'  mother).  It  is 
to  be  admitted  that  there  are  ascetic  elements  in 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  which  have  apparently  colored 
some  of  the  words  of  Jesus  in  comparison  with  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  (yet  see  Matt.  xix.  10-12),  but  in 
Luke  celibacy  is  not  exalted  as  the  supreme  ideal, 
and  certainly  not  with  reference  to  the  family  in 
which  Jesus  was  brought  up. 

The  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth 
can  not  here  be  fully  sketched,  but  only  indicated 
for  two  centuries  after  ita  appearance.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Ebionites  and  certain  of  the  Gnos- 
tics, by  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  prob- 
ably by  the  close  of  the  first,  this  belief  was  nearly 
universal  (cf.  Hamack,  Das  apostolische  Glaubens- 
bekenniniss,  p.  24,  Berlin,  1896).  Jewish  Ebionit«s 
(cf.  the  Gospel  of  the  EbioniUSf  a  corruption  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Hebrews) — the  only  ones  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  who  rejected  the  first  two 

18.  Views  chapters  of  Matthew — held  that  Jesus 
of  Ebionites,  was  naturally  bom  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 

Ignatius,  and  became  Messiah  in  virtue  of  his 
Aristides,  legal  piety.  Yet  among  Jewish  Chris- 
and  Justin,  tians  this  rejection  was  not  universal, 
for  the  Nazarenes  acknowledged  the 
virgin  birth  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  old  Ebionites  seem  later  to  have  shared  this 
view  (A.  Hering,  ZKTj  v.  67).  Others,  such  as 
Valentinus,  Basilides,  and  the  Doceta;  described  by 
Hippolytus,  Hot.,  vi.  35,  vii.  26,  viii.  9  {ANF,  vol. 
v.)  based  their  acceptance  of  the  virgin  birth  on  the 
Gospel  of  Luke.  The  first  mention  of  this  belief  is 
in  Ignatius,  though  Poly  carp  (a  contemporary  of  Ig- 
natius), Hermes,  and  Barnabas  are  silent  concern- 
ing it.  Ignatius  says  that  Jesus  was  **  truly  born  of 
a  Virgin,"  one  of  the  three  mysteries  of  renown 
wrought  in  the  silence  of  God,  but  now  proclaimed 
to  the  world  {Ad  Smymceos,  i.;  Ad  EphesioSf  xix., 
cf.  also  vii.,  xviii.;  Ad  Trallianos,  ix.;  all  in  ANF, 
vol.  i.,  cf.  also  Lightfoot,  The  Apostolic  FatherSy 
S.  Ignatius  and  S.  Polycarp,  i.  315—414,  London, 
1885).  In  the  newly  recovered  Apology  of  Aris- 
tides  (126-140  a.d.,  ed.  J.  Rendell  Harris  in  TS, 
i.;  cf.  Harnack,  Liiteratur,  i.  96),  we  read  of  Jesus 
Christ  that,  *'  bom  of  a  Virgin,  ...  he  took  flesh  " 
(ii.),  and  Harris  adds  that  early  in  the  second 
ccntur>'  "  the  virginity  of  Mary  was  a  part  of  the 
formulated  Christian  belief "  (ib.  p.  25).  With 
Justin  Martyr  the  virgin  birth  is  a  subject  of  fre- 
quent reference  (cf.  Apol.,  i.  32,  46,  63;  DUiloguSj 
xxiii.,  xlv.,  c.,  cv.,  cxiii.,  cxxvii..  in  ANF,  vol.  i.). 
It  was  a  second  presentment  of  God  to  be  bom  of 
a  \nrgin;  hagion  pncuma  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  the  Logos.    He  connects  this  with  the  crea- 


tion story  of  Gen.  i.  26,  and  with  the  theophanies 
of  the  Old  Dispensation;  he  associates  this  Inrth 
with  salvation,  destruction  of  the  serpent,  and 
deliverance  from  death  to  believers.  The  legend 
of  Perseus  and  other  sons  of  Jupiter  (Apd,^  L 
21-22;  Dialogus,  Izvi.)  were  referred  to  tlie  d^ 
ceiving  power  of  demons,  who  fabricated  the 
stories  to  match  the  virgin  birth  of  the  prophets 
{Dialogus,  Ixx.)*  The  conception  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  no  intercourse  of  the  virgin  with  any 
one,  whether  human  or  divine,  but  to  the  Spirit  and 
Power  of  God,  i.e.,  his  Word.  He  relies  on  proph- 
ecy, especially  Isa.  vii.  14,  liii.  8  (cf .  Dialogus,  ziiL, 
Ixvi.,  Ixxi.,  Ixxxiv.);  he  repels  the  suggestion  (hat 
Hezekiah  is  referred  to  in  this  passage,  maintains 
that  parihenos  can  mean  only  a  virgin,  which  lot- 
bids  the  notion  of  paternal  generation,  claims  thit 
other  portions  of  the  prediction  were  fulfilled  in 
Herod  and  the  Magi  with  their  gifts  (ib.  Ixvii.- 
Ixviii.),  and  parallels  this  unique  story  by  thecrear 
tion  of  Eve  and  of  all  living  beings  at  first  For 
those  who  could  not  accept  the  virgin  birth,  Justin 
urges  that  at  least  they  see  in  Christ  the  Messiah 
(ib.  xlviii.). 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  in  his  discourse  on  "The 
Cross,"  iii.,  and  on  "  Faith,"  iv.-v.,  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  birth  stories  of  Matthew  and  Lake 
with  the  prologue  of  John;  Jesus,  who  preexisted, 
was  carried  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin.  Irencus 
held  that  the  messiahship  of  Jesus  was  proved,  not 
by  his  power  and  exaltation,  but  by 
19.  Melito,  his  birth  {Hcer.j  I.,  xxx.  12;  mANF, 
Irenaeus,  vol.  i.) ;  and  relied  on  Gal.  iv.  4,  which 
Gnostics,  he  refers  to  the  divine  agency  ai 
and  causing  birth  from  a  Virgin  (ib.  UL, 
TertuUian.  xvi.  3;  cf.  xxii.  1),  and  on  John  L 13 
as  denying  human  agency  in  Jesw^ 
birth  (ib.  HI.,  xix.  2).  Prophecy  was  also  ap- 
pealed to  (Dan.  ii.  34;  Isa.  xxviii.  16)— Joseph 
had  no  part,  but  only  God,  in  Jesus'  birth. 
Adam  was  formed  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  it 
was  fitting  that  the  Word,  who  recapitulated 
Adam,  himself  should  be  formed  as  man  by  God 
(ib.  xxi.  10).  He  declares  that  the  entire  Church 
(Gaul,  Germany,  Spain,  Egypt,  Libya,  and  the  East) 
has  received  from  the  apostles  **  the  faith  in  (Jod 
...  in  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  the  birth  from  a  virgin " 
(ib.  iii.  4).  At  this  time  the  Church  encountered 
the  storm  of  Gnostic  speculations  regarding  the 
person  of  Christ  ',T:hich  also  involved  his  birth  (see 
Gnosticism,  §  6)  Some,  such  as  the  adherents  of 
Carpocrates  and  Cerinthus  and  the  early  Ophitee, 
rejected  the  virgin  birth  altogether  (ib.  i.  25-26; 
cf.  Hippolytus,  Hcer.,  v.  26,  vii.  32-33,  ANP,  voL 
v.).  According  to  Cerinthus,  at  the  baptism  CbnA 
as  a  dove  descended  upon  him  (ib.  I.,  xxvi.  1-2; 
see  Cerinthus)  ;  others  alleged  that  his  body  WM 
of  celestial  substance,  taking  nothing  from  Mary 
as  he  passed  through  her  (ib.  III.,  xxii.  2;  cf. 
v.,  xix.  2,  and  see  Valentinus),  or  that  he  was 
the  son  of  the  Demiurge  upon  whom  the  dispen- 
sational  Jesus  descended  (cf.  ib.  I.,  xxvii.  1),  or 
that  he  was  a  transfigured  man,  but  neither  truly 
])orn  nor  truly  incarnate  (cf.  Basiudes),  to  all 
of  which  Irenaeus  opposed  the  teaching  erf  the 
Fourth  Gospel  in  John  i.  14  (cf.  ib.  III.,  xi.  3). 
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Tertolliin  eontiziued  the  polemic  against  the 
Gnosties,  much  of  the  argument  centering  in  a  de- 
fane  d  the  true  body  of  Jesus  as  derived  by 
hman  Inrth  from  Maiy,  yet  without  human  pa- 
tonityCcf.  Adv.  ValenHnum,  xxvii.,  Adv.  Praxeam^ 
i.;  for  Eog.  transl.  of  Tertullian's  writings  cf.  ANF, 
fok  iiL-iT.)-  Matt.  i.  16;  John  i.  14;  and  Gal.  iv. 
4,  are  used  to  repel  the  Gnostic  charge  that  Jesus 
wiB  begotten  in  but  not  of  Mary  {De  came  ChrUti, 
xl).  He  appeals  to  prophecy,  Isa.  vii.  14  (Adv. 
iwiaoty  iz.;  De  came  Ckristit  xvi.;  Adv.  Marcio- 
im,iT.  10,  iii.  12);  Isa.  xi.  1-2  (cf.  Adv.  Judaos, 
dl;  De  came  ChrisH,  xxi.;  Adv.  Mardonem^ 
m.  20);  Isa.  liii.  {Adv.  JudoBoa^  xiii.);  Ps.  ex.  3 
(LXX.),  and  xxii.  9-10.  In  his  use  of  the  New 
TestameDt  he  relies  first  on  Mark  and  John,  and 
then  OQ  Matthew  and  Luke  {Adv.  Marcionem,  iv. 
2).  The  story  of  Eve  is  analogous  to  the  birth  from 
Muy  (De  came  Ckristit  xvii. ;  cf .  xvi.) — a  new  order 
of  birth,  the  divine  Word  entering  the  earthly  body, 
even  tt  at  first  the  earthly  part  of  Adam  was  quick- 
oked  by  the  breath  of  God.  He  bases  an  argument 
OB  the  veracity  of  Jesus,  who  claimed  to  be  the  Son 
of  Man,  and,  since  God  was  his  Father,  human 
Iitheriiood  was  precluded  {Adv.  Mcardonemy  iv.  10). 
This  is  connected  with  the  doctrine  that  "  a  god 
is  bom  of  a  god  "  {Ad  NationeSf  ii.  3;  cf.  Apol.j 
xxL;  Decame  ChrUH,  v.  18).  Luke  ii.  23,  *'  every 
male  that  openeth  the  womb  shall  be  called  holy 
to  the  Lord,"  referring  to  Jesus,  could  only  signify 
that,  Btoce  he  opened  the  womb,  his  mother  was  a 
Tiipn  (ib.  xxiii.).  Tertullian  knew  of  no  salvation 
to  one  who  denied  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  {Adv. 
Ummemf  iv.  36).  He  attempts  no  analysis  of 
the  human  nature,  which  is  thus  derived  from  his 
Bother  apart  from  a  human  father. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  taught  unequivocally  the 
▼ir|in  birth — ^the  only  virgin  mother  {PoBdagoguSf 
i*  6)— «nd  appears  inclined  to  the  notion  of  a  mirac- 
ulous birth  as  well  as  a  miraculous  conception 
&tm.,  vii.  16;   Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  vol.  ii.). 
^e  uses  as  prophecy  Isa.  ix.  6,  where,   by   ref cr- 
coee  to   Deut.   xxii.   23-24,    he    concludes   that 
tile  Hebrew  word  *almah  signifies  "  virgin."     In 
his  conmiaitary  on  Matt.   (x.  23)    he  speaks  of 
the  body  which  Jesus  received  from 
28L  Clement  the  Virgin  by  divine  conception  and 
of  Alexan-  birth,  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  babe 
4rii,  Origen,  leaping    in    Elizabeth's    womb.      His 
and        virgin  birth  showed  him  to  be  more 
Hippolytus.  than  a  man  (commentary  on  John,  i. 
34),  and  he  also  seems  to  attribute 
credibility  to  the  Gospels  of  Peter  and  James,  which 
allege  that  the  brethren  of  Jesus  were  sons  of  Joseph 
by  a  former  wife,  in  order  to  preserve  the  honor  of 
Mary  in  virginity  to  the  end,  i.e.,  that  she  might 
not  know  intercourse  with  man  after  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  upon  her.    Jesus  was  thus  the  first  fruit 
of  virginity  (commentary  on  Matt.,  x.  17,  23).    This 
doctrine  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  was  ad- 
vanced a  further  stage  by  Origen,  whose  principal 
diacuaaion  of  the  virgin  birth  appears  in  reply  to 
Celsua,  who  had  assailed  this  doctrine.    First,  he 
refutes  the  charge  of  Celsus  that  Jesus  was  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Mary  and  a  soldier  named  Panthera, 
and  that  as  a  result  of  this  infidelity  Mary,  being 
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driven  out  by  Joseph,  wandered  into  Egypt  and 
there  brought  up  her  son  to  learn  the  art  of  miracle- 
working  {Adv.  Celsunit  i.  28,  32;  Eng.  transl.  in 
ANFf  vol.  iv.;  cf.  Pseudo-Matt.,  xix.-xxiv.). 
Secondly,  he  finds  an  analogy  of  the  virgin  birth 
of  Jesus  in  that  of  animals,  especially  the  female 
vulture,  which  preserves  succession  of  its  race 
without  sexual  intercourse  (ib.  i.  37).  Third- 
ly, he  argues  that  the  Greeks  themselves  hold  to 
the  origination  of  the  human  species  as  such  from 
the  spermatic  elements  in  the  earth  (ib.  i.  37). 
Fourthly,  he  appeals  to  the  legend  that  Plato  was 
the  son  of  Apollo  before  Ariston  had  had  marital 
relations  with  his  mother,  as  explained  by  the  fact 
that  persons  of  transcendent  wisdom  and  power 
were  naturally  referred  to  a  divine  paternity  (ib.  i. 
37).  Finally,  when  Celsus  scouts  the  notion  of  a 
virgin  birth,  comparing  it  to  the  incredible  myths 
of  Danae,  Mclanippe,  Auge,  and  Antiope,  Origen 
replies  that  this  is  the  language  of  a  buffoon  (ib.  i. 
37).  Origen,  moreover,  suggested  that  birth  from 
a  virgin  would  correspond  with  the  burial  of  Jesus 
in  a  new  tomb  (ib.  i.  39).  Hippolytus  maintained 
the  perfect  purity  and  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary 
{Adv.  Veronejn)^  and  his  theory  of  the  incarnation 
alleged  that  God,  by  undefiled  conception  in  the 
Virgin,  incorporated  with  himself  a  rational  soul 
and  sensible  body,  who  thus  became  perfect  God 
and  perfect  man.  His  reliance  on  Scripture  was 
inconsiderable,  and  though  in  the  Old  Testament  he 
used  Ps.  cix.  or  ex.;  Prov.  xxx.  29;  Dan.  iii.  26, 
and  vii.  14,  he  made  no  allusion  to  Isaiah.  As  a 
result  of  this  brief  historical  survey,  it  is  evident 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the  virgin 
birth  had  become  a  settled  and  imdisputed  article 
of  faith  in  the  Church. 

Over  against  the  theory  of  the  virgin  birth  as  a 
trustworthy  historical  event  is  a  hypothesis  which 
for  the  past  seventy-five  years,  since  Strauss,  has 
attracted  to  itself  an  increasing  number  of  advo- 
cates— the  mythical  or  legendary  view.  Several 
conditions  have  been  favorable  to  the  development 
of  this  idea,  among  which  are — (1)  the  modem 
view  of  the  world,  which  finds  no  place 
31.  Legen-  for  miracles  in  the  traditional  sense; 
dary  or      (2)  the  significance  of  Christ,  sought 

My^ical    not  in  any  physical  basis  or  metaphys- 

Theory.  ical  substratum  of  his  being,  but  in 
the  moral  and  spiritual  character  of 
his  personality;  (3)  the  history  of  all  people,  and 
especially  comparative  religion,  showing  that  myth 
and  legend  have  spnmg  up  in  connection  with  the 
beginning  of  every  great  religion,  and  (4)  historical 
and  textual  criticism,  laying  bare  not  only  different 
strata  of  composition  in  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  also  the  presence  of  material  which, 
if  not  foreign  to,  is  at  least  derived  from  other  than 
the  essential  Gospel  sources. 

The  legendary  theory  seeks  in  one  or  more  of 
several  directions  for  its  material  and  justification. 
(1)  In  prophecy  and  the  Old  Testament,  i.e.,  in 
a  purely  Jewish  circle.  It  has  been  shown  that 
Hamack  and  others  find  the  source  of  the  doctrine 
that  Christ  was  bom  of  a  virgin  in  the  prophecy  of 
Isa.  vii.  13  sqq.  (sec  §  12),  and  it  is  maintained  that 
the  constraining  motive  for  this  interpretation  lay 
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in  the  impulse  to  mat«h  the  story  of  his  wonderful 
life  and  resxirrection  with  an  account  of  his  birth 
not  less  wonderful.  The  counterpart 
33.  Argu-  of  the  birth-story  of  Samson  and  Sam- 
ments  from  uel  is  that  of  John;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  Old  Jesus,  both  in  his  work  and  his  con- 
Testament  sciousness,  was  greater  than  John,  his 
conception  must  be  referred  to  a  more 
immediate  and  marvelous  divine  agency.  That  the 
passage  in  Isaiah  had  not  before  received  the  in- 
terpretation which  the  narrator  gives  to  it  is  held 
to  be  no  objection  to  the  legendary  theory;  for 
neither  the  Evangelist  nor  other  early  Christians 
were  boimd  by  rules  of  scientific  exegesis.  If,  con- 
trary to  all  precedent,  parthenos  Qalmah)  may  have 
been  interpreted  as  "  virgin  "  as  foretelling  an  actual 
virgin  birth,  then  it  is  not  impossible  that  some 
Christian  thinker,  seeing  an  explanation  of  the  di- 
vine character  of  Christ,  hit  upon  this  passage,  and 
found  in  it  a  suggestion  which  at  once  gave  rise  to 
a  new  idea  of  the  origin  of  his  earthly  existence. 
Two  classes  of  objection  are  urged  against  this  posi- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  nativity  stories  renders  it  improbable  that  such 
a  legend  arose  on  Jewish  soil;  (1)  there  is  an  utter 
absence  of  foreign  elements — oriental  thought  or 
Greek  pantheism;  the  story  is  intensely  Jewish; 
(2)  Jewish  monotheism  is  in  the  highest  degree 
transcendental,  involving  the  separateness  and  total 
unlikeness  of  God  and  man;  (3)  asceticism,  i.e., 
marriage  and  virginity,  is  foreign  to  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion, and  is  not  found  either  in  the  Gospels  or  the 
infancy  stories;  (4)  since  prophecy  was  so  applied 
only  after  the  event,  it  could  not  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  belief;  (5)  "  Son  of  God  **  had  only  an 
ethical  or  official  (Messianic)  reference  in  the  First 
and  Third  Gospels,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be 
defined  by  metaphysical  or  physical  qualities  (cf. 
C.  J.  H.  Ropes,  "  Bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  An- 
dover  Review,  Nov.,  1893).  These  objections  are 
not,  however,  wholly  convincing,  for  while  the 
coloring  is  intensely  Jewish,  the  event  itself  is  ab- 
solutely unique  in  Jewish  history.  The  legend  may 
contain  foreign  elements  which  lie  unnoticed,  but 
far  back  and  deep  down  in  the  past  of  Israel's  re- 
ligious contact  with  other  peoples.  Moreover,  God's 
creative  activity  in  forming  man  may  be  again  called 
into  play  for  the  miraculous  generation  of  the  man 
from  heaven.  It  is  also  objected  that  more  time  is 
required  for  the  formation  of  legend  than  the  docu- 
ments of  the  New  Testament  appear  to  warrant. 
This  is  met  by  the  reply,  first,  that  there  is,  beyond 
contradiction,  mythical  material  in  the  story  in  its 
existing  form,  ^^ithout  doubt  much  older  than  the 
manuscripts  of  the  First  and  Third  Gospels,  and 
that  it  is  arbitrary  to  draw  the  line  short  of  the 
central  event  itself,  if  the  evidence  looks  that  way. 
Secondly,  the  formation  of  myths  is  a  relative 
affair,  depending  upon  enthusiasm,  poetic  imagi- 
nation, and  other  conditions,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  which,  and  the  degree  of  their  activity,  will 
hasten  or  retard  legendary  growth.  Finally,  in  the 
absence  of  compelling  proof  for  the  data  as  to  the 
time  at  which  the  nativity  stories  originated — and 
expert  judgment  may  be  cited  for  both  an  early  and 
a  Late  origin — it  is  inept  to  declare  that,  if  a  myth 


were  in  process  of  f  onnation  in  any  importaDt  ae^ 
tion  of  the  Church,  Paul  must  have  heard  of  it 
For  the  same  difficulty  arises  concerning  his  igno- 
rance of  the  birth-story  as  a  fact.  A  mysteiyof  a 
similar  kind  concerns  the  origination  and  eztenaoo 
of  the  baptismal  formula  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19-20. 
That  Paul  and  Luke,  and  apparently  Peter,  never 
heard  of  this  is  demonstrable;  and  yet  it  takes  its 
place  in  Matthew's  Gospel  as  authoritative,  havii^ 
its  alleged  source  in  Jesus'  last  words.  If  authentie 
it  must  have  been  preserved,  and  if  not  authentie 
it  must  have  arisen,  in  some  group  of  discipIeB  n- 
moved  from  the  great  centers  of  Christian  traditkiL 
In  any  event,  the  particular  place  where  the  nativ* 
ity  story  enters  the  consciousness  of  the  Gmstiaii 
community,  whether  true  or  legendary,  is  iiien> 
tably  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Among  Christuoi 
at  least,  whether  Jewish  or  gentile,  the  virgin  tnitli, 
once  it  was  announced,  never  became  a  subject  d 
doubt  or  inner  apologetic,  but  only  of  more  eofr 
vincing  faith  in  their  Redeemer.  Matthew's  •^ 
count  appears  to  have  an  apologetic  interest;  bal 
among  Christians,  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  h» 
oring  to  Mary  as  blessed  among  women;  Joeqil 
was  singled  out  for  his  devout  faith,  unquestkfr 
ing  obedience,  and  tender  care  for  Mary;  and  it 
gave  to  Jesus  a  beginning  which  corresponded  vitli 
his  earthly  glory  and  his  exaltation  to  the  ligiit 
hand  of  God. 

(2)  In  the  stories  of  classical  antiquity  paraUdi 
are  sought  which  religious  faith  has  oidy  to  pam- 
phrase  in  reference  to  Christ.    In  an  early  namtiiv 
of  the  Buddha  we  read:    '*  the  knowledge  of  hii 
birth  was  made  known  by  rejoieiiv 
33.  Argu-  deities  to  a  hermit  named  Asita,  iA» 
ments  from  thereon  repaired  to  Suddhana's  poi- 
Classical    ace,  saw  the  child  in  his  glory  sn^ 
Antiquity,   rounded  by  deities,  etc.,  and  announced 
to  the  Sakyans  that  the  child  wu  to 
be  a  Buddha  "  (Coppleston,  Buddhism^  p.  34,  Lod- 
don,  1892).     The  journey  of  the  Armenian  kin^ 
Tiridates,  accompanied  by  Magi,  to  Rome  to  initi- 
ate Nero  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Mithras-meal 
with  bended  knee  and  lifted  hands  calling  him  Lord 
and  worshiping  him  even  as  Mithras,  finds  its  pa^ 
allel  in  the  Matthew  story  (cf .  Pliny,  Hi^.  not.,  xn. 
6;   Dio  Cassius,  xxxii.  1  sqq.,  xliii.  1-2,  5,  7).  The 
birth  of  Amenophis  III.  of  Egypt  is  described  on 
the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Luxor  as  from  a  virgin 
and  the  god  of  Thel>es,  i.e.,  Ammon-Ra  (cf.  A.  H- 
Sayce,  Religions  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Babybma,^ 
45,  Edinburgh,  1902).    Asshurbanipal  is  described 
as  one  whom  the  gods  Asshur  and  Sin  formed  in 
the  midst  of  his  mother  (cf .  Records  of  the  Past,  1st 
series,  i.  57;   cf.  Nebuchadrezzar:   *'  When  the  god 
of  gods  made  me,  Marduk,  he  prepared  well  my 
birth   in  the  mother,"  i.e.,  mother's  womb,  ib.  v. 
113;  see  Cheyne,  Bible  Problems ,  pp.  235-236,  Lon- 
don, 1904).     The  story  of  King  Sargon  of  Agade, 
about  2,800  B.C.,  relates  of  himself  that  he  was  of  1 
vestal  mother  (Cheyne,  ut  sup.,  p.  86;  GrUtimacbtf 
ut  sup.,  pp.  57-58).     Among  the  Greeks  Speuap 
pus  related  how  Plato  owed  his  birth  to  a  umoi 
of  his  mother  Perictione  and  the  phantasm  of  ApoU 
(cf.    Diogenes   Laertius,    De   Vitis  PhUosophorm 
also  Jerome,  Adv.  Jovinianum^  i.  42).     Alexand 
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desirous  that  he  be  known,  not  as  the  natural 
of  Philip,  but  as  the  son  of  Zeus,  as  announced 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Anunon,  begotten  by  a  ser- 
pent cohabiting  with  his  mother  Oiympias  (Soltau, 
at  sup.,  p.  46;  Jane  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the 
S»udy  of  Greek  Religion,  2d  ed.,  Cambridge,  1908). 
Pythagoras  is  reported  as  a  son  of  ApoUo;  Apol- 
loniuB  of  Tyana  as  a  son  of  Zeus  (Usener,  ut  sup., 
L  70  sqq.).  Others  who  were  alleged  to  have  been 
bom  in  this  way  were  iEsculapius,  Dionysus,  Her- 
cules, and  Hermes;  while  one  may  also  refer  to  the 
fabled  Antiope,  Auge,  Danae,  and  Melanippe.  These 
births  are  assigned  to  intercourse  with  a  god  who 
aasonied  various  forms — an  ox,  a  bird,  a  serpent,  a 
lover,  or  a  god  who  appeared  in  a  shower  of  gold 
(Tertollian,  Ap(d.f  xxi.).  The  Church  Fathers  were 
not  unwilling  to  use  these  legends  in  their  apologetic, 
and  even  found  them  of  value  in  reconunending 
strange  and  miraculous  things  to  their  hearers  (cf . 
Justin  Martyr,  Dialogue,  Ixvii.,  Ixx.;  ApoL,  i.  21, 
22,  54,  64;  Origcn,  Contra  Celsum,  i.  37;  Tertullian, 
Apol.,  xii.  15).  Turning  to  Roman  antiquity,  there 
is  found  the  tradition  of  Romulus  and  Remus  de- 
seoided  from  a  vestal  virgin,  having  the  god  Mars 
for  their  father.  The  Emperor  Augustus  gave  out 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Apollo,  since  his  mother, 
Atia,  having  fallen  asleep  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
was  visited  by  the  god  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and 
her  son,  bom  in  the  tenth  month,  was  held  to  be 
son  of  Apollo  (Suetonius,  Augustus ,  xciv.).  A  simi- 
lar story  appears  concerning  Scipio  Africanus  (Gel- 
lius.  Nod.  Ati.j  vi.).  In  respect  to  these  instances 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  mother  is  not  always 
claimed  as  a  vii^gin;  in  some  cases  she  is  already  a 
mother  of  other  children  for  whom  no  supernatural 
conception  is  alleged.  Yet  it  is  equally  to  be  noted 
(a)  that  a  divine  paternity  is  affirmed — a  god  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  human  father;  and  (b)  the 
generative  act  on  the  part  of  the  god  was  always 
physical,  sometimes  the  fabled  deed  of  an  animal, 
often  phantastic,  and  always  impossible.  The 
wide-spread  belief  of  divine  paternity  is,  however, 
more  dgnificant  than  even  the  form  of  the  concep- 
tion. 

(3)  The  legendary  theory  of  the  virgin  birth 
seeks  in  ancient,  international  redemptive  ideas  a 
source  of  the  Christian  belief.  Hamack  has  declared 
that  Christian  tradition  is  "  free  from  heathen 
mA'ths,  so  far  as  these  had  not  already  been  received 
by  wide  circles  of  Jews  '*  (cf .  Dogma,  i.  100,  note) ; 
and  he  holds  that  this  does  not  apply  to  the  virgin 
birth.  The  theory  in  question  believes  that  this 
statement  is  true,  and,  in  opposition 

24.  Axgu-  to  Hamack,  claims  that  it  does  not 

ments  from  apply  to  the  virgin  birth.    It  assumes 

Ancient     a  primitive  mythological  tradition  of 

Messianic   a  world-wide   Redeemer,   which  had 

Longings,  become  international,  to  be  traced 
ultimately  to  a  Babylonian  source.  It 
assumes  among  the  Jews  an  intense  Messianism 
long  before  the  Christian  era,  which  was  far  more 
absorbing  and  definite  than  is  ordinarily  supposed, 
of  which  Dan.  vii.  13  sqq.  is  a  symptom,  itself  the 
outcome  of  development.  It  also  assmnes  that 
certain  Jewish  Christians  had  borrowed  this  story, 
which  had  thus  originated  outside  of  Judaism,  but 


had  become  current  in  Jewish-Christian  circles,  and, 
transfonning  it  in  the  interest  of  Judso-Christian 
Messianism,  had  applied  it  to  Christ's  virgin  birth. 
The  myth  in  question  appears  in  its  Judseo-dJhristian 
dress  in  Rev.  xii.  I  sqq. — ^the  woman  arrayed  with 
the  Sim,  etc.  Of  its  earlier  form,  in  case  there  was 
such  a  myth,  no  clear  trace  has  been  found.  H. 
Gimkel  has  investigated  the  passage  and  shown  its 
dependence  upon  the  Babylonian  myth  of  Ishtar, 
the  queen  of  heaven,  and  her  son,  the  sun-god 
who  conquered  the  monster  Tiamat — primeval 
chaos  (cf.  his  Schdpfung  und  Chaos  in  Urzeit 
und  Endzeit,  pp.  379-398,  Gottingen,  1895,  and 
his  Zum  religionsgeschichilichen  Verstdndnis  des 
Neuen  Testaments,  ib.,  1903),  and  T.  K.  Cheyne 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  myth  en- 
shrined in  the  book  of  Revelation  was  the  source 
of  the  birth  story  in  Matthew.  To  the  writers 
of  Matthew  i.  18-23,  however,  the  woman  became 
a  hmnble  Jewish  maiden;  the  son  no  longer 
the  destroyer  of  the  chaos-monster,  or  ruling  all 
nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  but  the  Savior  of  his 
people;  his  capital  not  Babylon  but  Jerusalem; 
the  dragon  with  devouring  jaws,  Herod  plotting 
the  death  of  innocent  children;  the  mother^s  flight 
changed  from  flight  into  the  wilderness  into  the 
holy  family's  flight  into  Egypt  (ut  sup.,  pp.  71  sqq.). 
Parallel  to  this  story  is  the  North  Arabian  myth 
of  Dusares,  "  the  only  begotten  of  the  Lord,"  wor- 
shiped at  Petra  and  Elusa,  his  mother  being  the 
virgin  (parthenos) — one  independent  of  the  mar- 
riage tie  (see  Nabat^ans,  II.,  §  3).  It  has  affin- 
ity also  with  an  Egyptian  myth — Hathor  or  Isis, 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  yoimg  sun-god. 
Horns;  the  dragon  represented  by  Typhon.  Other 
affinities  are  suggested:  Persian  or  2ioroastrian, 
where  Saoshyant,  the  Savior,  is  bom  of  a  virgin 
who  had  not  had  intercourse  with  a  man  (cf. 
Dinkart,  VII.,  viii.  55  sqq.,  ix.  18  sqq.,  x.  15  sqq. 
[SBE,  xlvii.  105  sqq.]).  The  Greek  affinity  is  dis- 
covered in  the  myth  of  the  pregnant  Leto  pur- 
sued by  the  dragon  Pytho,  to  whom  a  prophecy 
had  come  that  Leto's  son  would  destroy  him; 
she,  however,  under  the  protection  of  favoring 
gods,  gave  birth  to  Apollo,  who  four  days  after- 
ward slew  the  dragon  (cf.  Cheyne,  ut  sup.,  pp.  198- 
205). 

(4)  The  legendary  theory  seeks  still  deeper  in 
folk-lore  for  the  source  of  its  suggestion,  where  one 
discovers  a  fusion  of  religious,  social,  and  physio- 
logical elements.  It  is  now  recognized  that "  stories 
of  supernatural  birth  may  be  said  to  have  a  cur- 
rency as  wide  as  the  world  "  (E.  S.  Hartland,  Stories 
of  Primitive  Paternity,  i.  1,  London,  1909;  cf.  J.  E. 
Carpenter,  The  Bible  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  p. 
490,  London,  1903).  The  heroes  of  all  nations  have 
had  an  extraordinary  entrance  upon  earthly  life, 
from  which  masculine  agency  is  essen- 

35.  Argu-   tially  excluded.    Conception  is  attrib- 
ments  from  uted  to  every  cause  but  the  actual  one. 

Folk-lore.  It  is  referred  to  the  forces  of  nature, 
such  as  the  sun,  wind,  rain,  wells, 
fires;  to  contact  with  magical  substances,  such  as 
amidets,  images,  vestments,  and  stones;  to  vegeta- 
ble substances,  such  as  mandrake,  or  to  animal 
substances,  such  as  absorption  of  a  portion  of  a 
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dead  man.  Among  many  peoples  the  belief  is  gen- 
eral that  a  previously  existing  soul,  whether  hu- 
man, animal,  or  vegetable,  spontaneously,  without 
union  of  the  sexes,  enters  the  body  of  a  woman  and 
causes  pregnancy,  whence  a  new  l)eing  reappears  in 
a  new  form.  Such  beliefs  or  theories  can  be  ex- 
plained in  part  only  on  the  ground  of  wide-spread 
ignorance  of  the  invariable  physiological  conditions 
of  reproduction.  As  the  cause  of  death,  so  also  the 
cause  of  birth  remained  hidden.  The  relation  of 
the  mother  to  the  offspring  is  constant  and  unequiv- 
ocal, while  that  of  the  father,  owing  to  economic  or 
religious  conditions,  is  often  indifferent  and  not 
well  understood.  Even  where  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  reproduction  have  become  more  extended 
and  better  established,  tradition  still  maintains  its 
hold  in  popular  myths  concerning  the  birth-stories 
of  great  men  in  primitive  times  (cf.  Hartland,  ut 
sup.,  and  his  Legend  of  Perseus j  3  vols.,  London, 
1894-96).  Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  comparative 
religion  discovered  a  more  impressive  instance  of 
virgin  birth  than  in  the  Elcusinian  Mysteries.  The 
supreme  moment  of  the  solemn  celebration  of  these 
rites  was  marked  by  the  marriage  of  the  sacred 
mother  and  the  birth  of  the  sacred  child.  The 
mother  was  Brimo,  a  maiden,  a  goddess  of  the  un- 
derworld, the  Thessalian  Kore  or  Demeter,  the  god- 
dess of  the  fruits  of  the  cultivated  earth.  At  night, 
in  deep  darkness,  and  in  perfect  chastity,  the  mi- 
metic marriage  was  enacted  by  the  hierophant  and 
the  chief  priestess  of  Demeter.  Immediately  after- 
ward the  hierophant  came  forth  into  a  blaze  of 
torches,  and  with  a  loud  voice  cried  to  the  initiates 
that  the  great  and  unspeakable  mystery  was  ac- 
complished: '*  Holy  Brimo  has  borne  a  sacred  child, 
Brimos,"  **  the  mighty  has  borne  the  mighty,  and 
holy  is  the  generation  that  is  spiritual,  heavenly, 
from  above,  and  mighty  is  he  who  is  so  engen- 
dered "  (Philosophumena,  p.  170,  Paris,  1860;  cf. 
Harrison,  ut  sup.,  pp.  525,  548  sqq.;  Tertullian, 
Ad  Nationes,  ii.  7).  Since  the  begetting  and  the 
birth  were  both  sjTnbolical,  the  mystic  rite  was 
performed  without  physical  contamination,  the 
*'  mother  "  remaining  a  maiden  still.  Thus  at  the 
very  heart  and  culmination  of  the  ceremonies  at 
this  sacred  shrine  in  ancient  Greece,  centuries  be- 
fore its  appearance  in  the  Septuagint,  the  dogma 
had  been  created,  '*  A  virgin  shall  conceive  and  shall 
bear  a  son." 

The  legendary  theory  has  a  vast  background  and 
makes  an  impressive  showing.  The  point  is  not  so 
much  that  birth  from  a  virgin  is  alleged — this  is 
seldom  the  case — as  that  the  conception  is  super- 
natural.    That  the  stories  are  some- 

26.  Criti-  times  gross  signifies  that  they  are  an 
cism  of  the  integral  part  of  the  religions  in  which 
Legendary  they  are  found;    a  spiritual   religion 

Theory,  would  transform  the  supernatural 
agency  into  forms  of  action  worthy  of 
a  spiritual  being.  The  most  vigorous  advocates  of 
this  theory  do  not,  however,  claim  that  they  have 
more  than  presumptive  evidence  for  their  view;  the 
historical  connection  between  the  universal  myth 
of  supernatural  birth  and  the  stories  of  the  New 
Testament  has  not  yet  been  traced. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  dogmatic  bearings  of 


the  virgin  birth.     To  the  tenet  of  the  Luthoia 
church  of  Germany,  "  that  the  Son  of  God  *  eon- 
ceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Maiy' 
is  the  foimdation  of  Christianity,"  Hamark  replia: 
'*  It  is  a  dangerous  but  fallacious  dilemma  that  the 
idea  of  the  God-man  stands  or  falls  with  the  yitpt 
birth "    (Das  apoatolische  Glavben^fekenrUnisi,  p. 
39),  and  he  adds,  "  If  this  were  the  case,  iU  would 
fare  Mark,  ill  Paul,  ill  John,  ill  Christianity."  Rop«i 
(ut  sup.,  p.  695)  declares  that  "  Good  Christian  men 
may  take  opposite  sides  of  this  question,  without 
giving  up  that  which  is  vital  and  cardinal  to  the 
faith."    It  formed  no  part  of  the  preaching  or  mes- 
sage of  the  apostles,  and  no  doctrinal 
37.  Is  the   use  is  made  of  it  in  the  New  Testament 
Dogma      On  the  supposition  that  the  writers  of 
Essential    the  New  Testament  outside  of  the  FM 
to  Chris-    and  Third  Gospel  knew  of  the  viigm 
tianity?     birth,  they  never  availed  themselTsi 
of  it  in  the  formulation  of  any  doe- 
trine.    Other  theories  of  the  person  of  Christ  were 
both  suggested,  and  were  more  or  less  constitutive 
in  the  earliest  Christian  teaching  (see  Son  of  God). 
The  divine  element  in  Christ  has  been  explained  as 
an  endowment  conferred  at  his  baptism.     Puil, 
John,  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
make  ver>'  significant  use  of  both  the  fact  and  the 
nature  of  the  preexistent  element  in  Christ's  pe^ 
son.    It  has  been  contended  that  between  preexist- 
ence  and    the  nativity  account    in  Matthew  and 
Luke  there  is  an  irreconcilable  contradiction,  since 
both  of  these  Gospels  speak  as  if,  by  the  action  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  a  new  individual  in  all  respects 
came  into  being  (cf .  A.  R^ville,  Histoire  du  dogm 
de  la  diviniU  de  Jisus^hrist,  p.  30,  Paris,  1869;  Off, 
ut  sup.,  pp.  208  sqq.).    It  is  true  that  the  KenosiB 
theories  (see  Christologt,  Kenosis)  have  been 
proposed,  and  with  elaborate  and  ingenious  re- 
finement have  been  made  to  serve  as  mediators  be- 
tween the  Pauline  and  Johannean  conscious  pre- 
exist<;nce,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the 
narratives  of  the  infancy  and  the  development  of 
Jesus;   but  instead  of  elucidating,  they  have  made 
still  more  perplexing  the  profoimd  m3rstery  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  are  falling  into  disfavor. 

The  dogmatic  use  of  the  virgin  birth  involves 

two    considerations — sinlessness   and    incarnation. 

Its  bearing  on  sinlessness  rests  on  two  postulates, 

that  contamination  derived  fromAdam's  sin  through 

natural  generation  is  inevitable,  and  that  there  was 

in  Jesus  Christ  a  divine,  preexistent  element  which 

is  not  in  us;   hence  his  human  nature 

28.  Dog-    differed  from  ours,  and,  accordingly, 

matic  Bear-  he  was  not  affected  by  Adam's  sin. 

ing  on      In  the  position  that  sinlessness  de- 

Sinlessness.  pended  upon  the  virgin  birth,  there  is 

assumed  the  Aiigustinian  doctrine  of 

the  fall  of  man,  and  also  the  invariable  hereditary 

taint  of  sin  transmitted  through  ordinary  processes 

of  human  birth.     Of  this  basis  of  sinlessness  the 

New  Testament  knows  nothing.     Paul  finds  the 

secret  of  Jesus'  character  in  the  peculiar  nature  of 

his  person  in  relation  to  preexistence  (cf.  Phil.  ii. 

5  sqq.;   Rom.  viii.  3,  ix.  5;  Gal.  iv.  4;   II  Cor.  viii. 

9).    For  John  the  Logos  doctrine  offered  the  key  to 

the  supreme  grace  and  truth  of  Christ.    In  the  ear- 
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Uo*  preaching,  the  clue  to  the  perfect  fulfihnent  of 
both  the  royal  and  the  prophetic  hopes  of  Israel  in 
a  person  of  divine  excellence  is  found  in  the  divine 
dpwgnatian  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  Schleiermacher 
suggested  that  the  exclusion  of  Joseph  from  par- 
ticipatioa  in  the  conception  of  Jesus  does  not  re- 
lieve the  difficulty  (Der  chrisaiehe  Olavbe,  §  07,  7th 
ed.,  Gotha,  1889;  cf.  Strauss,  Dm  Leben  Jetu,  i. 
lJSa-154,  TObingen,  1836),  for  Mary  was  likewise 
■abject  to  original  sin,  and  must  have  contributed 
of  her  sinful  principle  to  Jesus.  Moreover,  Schults 
has  diown  that  the  Scriptures  represent  woman  as 
and  more  susceptible  to  temptation  than  is 
(Die  Lehre  von  der  GoUheit  Jesu,  p.  503,  Gotha, 
1881).  To  avoid  this  general  conclusion,  different 
poailiana  have  been  taken:  (1)  that  in  the  concep- 
tion Mary  was  wholly  passive;  hence  no  sinful  im- 
pulse was  communicated  from  her  to  the  new  life; 

(2)  Jesus  was  bom  not  of  (ek)  but  through  (did) 
Maiy,  a  docetic  position  of  certain  Gnostics  (cf. 
Tertullian,  Adv.  VdenHnum,  xxvii.,  ANF,  vol.  iii.); 

(3)  by  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
(q.v.),  Mary,  although  bom  of  a  human  father  and 
mother,  was  herself  miraculously  preserved  from 
both  hereditaiy  and  actual  sinfulness.  Yet  from 
the  eommon  Protestant  point  of  view  it  is  objected 
that  the  assumptions  imderlying  these  positions 
are  invalid;  the  laws  of  natural  generation  are 
themselves  ordained  by  God,  and,  accordingly, 
are  not  sinfuL  Even  if  the  conception  was  as  al- 
leged, still  during  the  period  of  gestation  her  in- 
fluence was  noimal  with  the  imbom  child  (Lob- 
stcin,  ut  sup.,  pp.  84  sqq.).  Calvin  maintained 
that  Jesus  was  perfectly  immaculate,  not  because 
man  had  no  part  in  his  conception,  but  because 
he  was  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  so  that  his  gener- 
ation was  as  pure  and  holy  as  it  would  have  been 
before  Adam's  fall  (InstUvtes,  II.,  xiii.  3-4). 

A  further  dogmatic  use  of  the  virgin  birth  grounds 
the  incarnation  on  it.  While  one  can  not  a  priori 
aflBrm  that  such  a  birth  was  a  necessary  form  of 
divine  action,  nor  that  the  doctrine  of  the  incar- 
nation is  historically  traced  to  such  a  birth,  yet  this 
would  seem  the  more  congruous  to  the  event  (cf . 
W.  X.  COarke,  Outline  of  Christian  Theology,  pp. 
289  sqq.,  New  York,  1898).  The  aflSrmation  is 
further  made  that,  given  an  eternal  preexisting 

bdng  who  is  bom  without  changing 

29.  Dog-    or  taking  a  new  personality,  but  mere- 

matic  Bear-  ly  by  assuming  a  new  nature  and  en- 

iog  on      tering   new  conditions  of  experience, 

Incarnatwn.  this  can  not  be  thought  of  as  occurring 

by  the  ordinary  process  of  generation, 
since  this  involves  the  beginning  of  a  new  person- 
ality. Denial  of  the  virgin  birth,  therefore,  is  tan- 
tamount to  the  reduction  of  Jesus  to  the  rank  of  a 
purdy  human  personality,  however  intimate  his 
relation  with  God  (cf .  Gore,  DiaeertoHona,  pp.  64r- 
65).  In  addition  it  is  maintained  that  the  spiritual 
miracle  in  the  person  of  Christ  requires  a  corre- 
sponding physical  miracle,  and  since  this  goes  down 
to  the  ultimate  ground  of  Mary's  nature,  a  second 
miracle  of  the  same  sort  with  reference  to  Joseph 
would  be  unnecessary;  while  the  mode  of  the  event 
symbolises  the  unique  character  of  the  person  (Orr, 
ut  sup.,  pp.  223  sqq.).   On  the  other  hand,  many  of 


those  who  deny  the  virgin  birth  deny  not  only  the 
virgin  life  (cf.  A.  B.  Bruce,  Apologetics,  p.  410,  New 
York,  1892),  but  also  the  traditional  theory  of  the 
incarnation;  the  latter,  however,  not  because  of 
denial  of  the  virgin  birth.  The  Nicene  Creed  con* 
nected  the  incarnation  with  the  virgin  birth,  but 
this  was  for  the  sake,  not  of  basing  the  incarnation 
on  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  of  showing  its  reality, 
i.e.,  the  reality  of  his  human  nature  as  against 
Gnostic  interpretations  and  tendencies  (cf.  A.  C. 
McGiffert,  Apostles*  Creed,  New  York,  1902).  That 
view  of  the  incarnation  which  seeks  the  proof  of 
Christ's  divinity  in  his  ethical  and  spiritual  revela- 
tion of  God  naturally  lays  less  stress  upon  the  vir- 
gin birth  than  upon  the  character  of  his  conscious- 
ness  and  the  impression  he  makes  upon  men. 

It  has  been  iu*ged  that  in  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin 
birth  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  lowered  from  a  spir- 
itual to  a  natural  basis,  his  full  humanity  sacrificed, 
and  an  illusory  waU  reared  between  the  natural  and 
supernatural  (cf.  Lobstein,  ut  sup.,  pp.  106  sqq.). 
Those  who  hold  that  the  idea  of  the  virgin  birth  is 
an  amalgamation  of  Jewish  Messianism  and  Hellen- 
istic Logos  doctrine,  or  who  maintain  that  the  most 
exalted  Christology  owes  nothing  to  this  tradition, 
have  no  dogmatic  interest  in  this  question  (cf.  Bi&- 
lical  World,  x.  1  sqq.)-  One  may  ignore  the  inquiry 
into  origins,  or  may  declare  this  to  be  a  secret  hid- 
den in  the  personality  of  Jesus  (cf.  A.  Ritschl, 
Rech^ertigung  und  Veradhnung,  iii.  426,  Bonn,  1874; 
A.  Hamack,  What  is  Christianity  t  3d  ed.,  London, 
1904). 

The  conclusions  may  be  thus  summarized :  (1)  The 
first  and  third  Gospels  are  our  sole  authority  for  the 
virgin  birth  of  Jesus.  (2)  The  stories  as  they  appear 
in  these  Gospels  are  independent  of  each  other  and 

are  from  different  sources,  but  whether 

30.  Sum-   they  were  written  or  oral,  and  whether 

mary.       Matthew's  account  is  dependent  on 

Joseph  and  Luke's  on  Mary,  does  not 
appear.  (3)  The  writings  of  Paul  and  John  contain 
no  indisputable  reference  to  these  stories — they 
neither  presuppose,  nor  contradict,  nor  draw  con- 
clusions from  them;  they  do,  however,  involve  a 
superhuman  and  pre-earthly  being  who  became  in- 
carnate in  Jesus.  (4)  With  imimportant  exceptions 
the  entire  early  Church  in  the  interest  of  Jesus'  real 
humanity  and  divine  nature  acknowledged  the  vir- 
gin birth.  (5)  The  connection  proposed  between 
the  story  of  the  virgin  birth  and  stories  of  supernat- 
ural births  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  classic  antiq- 
uity, in  the  wide-spread  hope  of  a  world  Redeemer, 
and  in  folk-lore,  has  not  been  established.  (6)  The 
doctrine  has  important  bearings  on  the  incarnation 
and  sinlessness  of  Jesus,  but  it  is  not  essential  either 
to  these  or  to  Christian  experience.  (7)  The  story 
itself,  in  comparison  with  sill  other  stories  of  super- 
natural births,  is  one  of  imique  and  incomparable 
beauty,  befitting  the  creative  entrance  of  Jesus  into 
our  earthly  lot,  to  live  the  life  of  God  under  human 
conditions;  he  who  knows  the  mystery  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  life,  and  remembers  with  what  meaning 
this  story  has  been  invested  by  men  of  deepest  in- 
sight through  the  Christian  centuries,  will  not  tear 
it  from  the  Gospels,  but  will  with  the  holy  Catholic 
Church  confess,  **  I  believe  in  .  .  .  Jesus  Christ, 


virtue 
VisitaUo 
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.  .  .  who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of 
the  Virgin  Mary."  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  following  may  be  added  to  the  very 
abundant  literature  noted  in  the  text:  A.  Hoben,  The 
Virgin  Birth,  Chicago.  1903;  B.  W.  Randolph.  The  Vir- 
ifinrBirth  of  Our  Lord,  London.  1903;  The  Virpin-Birth 
one  of  the  Prir^cipal  FoundaHone  of  the  Christian  Faith 
.  ,  .  by  a  Bibliophile  (Edinburgh).  1905;  Doetrina  pa- 
trum  de  ineamatione  Verbi.  Ein  griechiachea  FlorHegium 
aue  ...  7.  und  8.  Jahrhtmderten,  MOnster.  1907;  £.  R. 
Headrix.  The  Relioion  of  the  Incarnation,  New  York.  1907; 
R.  J.  Knowling.  Our  Lord^a  Virgin  Birth  and  the  Criticism 
of  To-day,  3d  ed..  London.  1907;  G.  KrOger.  Dae  Dogma 
von  der  Dreieinigkeit  und  Oottmenachheit,  TQbingen,  1905; 
F.  Weston.  The  One  Christ,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Manner  of 
the  Incarnation,  London.  1907;  T.  J.  Thorbum.  A  Cril- 
ieal  Examination  of  the  Evidences  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Virgin  Birth,  lb.  1908;  £.  Petersen,  Die  umnderbare  Oe- 
burt  des  Heilandes,  TQbingen.  1909;  G.  S.  Streatfield. 
The  IneamaHon,  New  York,  1910;  J.  J.  Lanier,  The  Church 

Of  Unipersal,  ib.  1911;  D.  VOlter.  Die  evangelische  ErzOhlung 
pon  der  Geburt  und  KindheU  Jesu  (1911). 

VIRTUE:  An  ethical  concept  almost  synony- 
mous with  morality,  denoting,  in  its  original  Greek 
sense,  every  excellence  which  affords  worth  to 
a  person  or  a  thing  and  secures  recognition,  thus 
incidentally  signifying  honor  and  reputation. 
In  the  discourses  of  Socrates  the  term  is  yet  in 
its  plastic  state,  but  appears  at  the  same  time  in 
its  ethical  application,  and  this  coincides  with 
the  usage  of  the  Sophists.  After  Plato,  and  es- 
pecially Aristotle,  virtue  came  to  denote  that 
quality  of  man  whereby  he  is  adapted  for  true 
moral  action.  The  more  popular 
History  of  parenetic  or  descriptive  ethics  became, 
Concept  as  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  a  mere 
enumeration  of  virtues  and  vices; 
and  in  the  period  of  the  Enlightenment  the  con- 
cepts of  morality  and  virtue  so  coincided  that  even 
an  individual  act  might  be  termed  virtue,  and  Kant 
distinguished  the  moral  as  virtue  in  distinction  from 
the  legal.  Schleiermacher,  therefore,  seeking  to  de- 
limit virtue  from  the  good  and  duty,  defined  it  as 
"  the  power  of  reason  in  nature  morally  imited  with 
it,  and  in  the  human  individual  in  particular."  In 
like  manner  R.  Rothe  distinguished  virtue  as  the 
productive  power  from  the  good  as  the  moral  prod- 
uct, and  from  duty  as  the  form  of  the  moral  process. 
More  generally  accepted  is  the  definition  of  C.  F. 
Schmid,  that  the  good  is  the  character  of  the  will 
of  the  human  subject.  Underlying  all  these  defini- 
tions is  the  view  that  man  in  his  activities  can  but 
acquire  a  fixed  character  determinative  of  conduct, 
and  such  a  character  is  either  true  or  perverted, 
virtue  or  baseness;  and  they  presuppose  the  con- 
cept of  the  good  or  morally  true  as  already  given. 
Aristotle  presumes  to  derive  the  nature  of  the  eth- 
ical itself  from  virtue;  namely,  by  the  Hellenic  con- 
cept of  the  mean  between  extremes.  The  formal 
distinction  of  virtue  from  the  subethical  or  brutal 
and  the  super-ethical,  or  heroic,  as  well  as  his  "heap" 
of  virtues,  amidst  which,  only,  he  sought  the  class- 
concept,  were  the  more  urgent  upon  him  as  empiri- 
cist. The  other  followers  of  Socrates  assumed  with 
their  leader  that  virtue  was  one,  an  idea  which  Plato 
systematized.  Following  his  anthropological  tri- 
chotomy he  differentiates  virtue  into  '*  wisdom,  cour- 
age, and  temperance."  Justice,  bringing  these  into 
the  equilibrimn  of  the  good,  completes  the  charac- 
ter, and  determines  the  social  relationship  of  the 


individual.    Through  Ambrose  the  four  receive  the 
permanent  appellative  of  ''  cardinal  ";  and  Augus- 
tine demonstrated  from  them  the  *'  love  of  God," 
so  that  the  **  brief  and  true  definition  oi  virtue*' 
sounds,  *'  order  is  of  love."    Love,  howev»,  p!«. 
tically  is  unfolded  in  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  later 
the  theological  virtues.    Thus  the  sevenfold  duff- 
acter  of  the  virtues  became  traditional,  nuddDg 
way  for  the  seven  spiritual  gifts  paralleled  by  the 
seven  deadly  sins.     Scholasticism   inheriting  this 
scheme  continued  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  unity  of 
virtue,  and  to  see  in  love  the  basal  Christian  virtue, 
and  through  Thomas  Aquinas  the  scheme  has  de- 
scended canonically  to  the  present.     Venatoriu, 
however,  substituted  faith  for  love.    Melanchthon, 
developing  "  civil  justice  "  on  a  scheme  of  justice, 
truth,  and  moderation,  led,  by  reference  to  the 
Decalogue,  to  the  postulation  of  the  precedence  of 
the  concept  of  duty,  a  scheme  commonly  accepted 
by  Protestantism,  especially  by  Wolff.    This  cIumx 
was  opposed  by  Schleiermacher  with  a  reconstrue- 
tion  of  the  Platonic  tetrad  of  virtues:  inner  viitoe 
is  wisdom  in  cognition,  and  love  in  action;  in  terms 
of  time,  cognition  is  prudence,  and  action  is  per- 
severance.   The  Socratic  doctrine  of  the  unitv  of 
virtue  is  closely  connected  with  the  identificatioa 
of  virtue  and  understanding.    This  intellectualistic 
determinism  was  completed  by  Stoicism,  which  not 
only  derived  the  primary  virtues  from  the  mere 
moral  concept,  but  maintained  that  virtue  was  pres- 
ent a  priori  without  the  necessity  of  a  graidual 
approach.     The  empiricist  Aristotle,  without  ove^ 
looking  the  '*  determinism  of  consequence,"  em- 
phasizes caprice  while  he  recognizes  that  perfection 
is  to  be  attained  only  by  practise.     Orthodox  Semi- 
pelagianism  had  the  aid  of  the  '*  infused  grace," 
following    Aristotle    in    the    doctrine    of    virtue. 
The  antithesis  persisted  later.     C.  Wolff  triumpb- 
antly  favored  the  intellectual  determinism,  vrhik 
Rousseau  rings  the  appeal,  "  back  to  nature."   Such 
underlying  presumptions  give  rise,  here  and  there 
dignified  by  Kant's  sternness  of  duty,  to  the  enthu- 
siasm for  the  self-sufficient  striving  of  virtue,  an- 
tagonized, as  they  are,  by  the  Biblical  Evangelical 
theology. 

In  fact  this  concept  of  virtue  has  no  Biblical  con- 
nection, except  in  the  Hellenistic  portions  of  the 
Apocr>'pha  (VVisdom  iv.  1,  v.  13,  viii.  7;  IV  Mace.). 
In  I  Pet.  ii.  9  and  Phil.  iv.  8  the  term  areU  (Gk. 
"  virtue  ")  denotes  the  laudable  in  general;  in  II 
Pet.  i.  3  it  implies  a  manifestation  of  divine  power; 
and  only  in  II  Pet.  i.  5  does  it  refer  to 
In  the      any  specific  virtue.    K  Schleiermacher 
Bible;       did  not  employ  the  concept  oi  virtue 
Practise     in  his  system   of  theological   ethics, 
of  Virtue,    neither  did  he  construct  this  as  a  sys- 
tem of  duty.    Herein  he  followed  the 
example  of  G.  Calixtus  and  of  the  Pietists,  who  set 
forth  the  process  of  origin  and  the  demonstration 
of  the  Christian  life,  thus  affording  a  substructure 
for  the  theory  of  duty.    Here  is  the  point  of  de- 
parture taken  up  by  the  ancient  Church  in  depend- 
ence upon  available  scientific  forms,  and  here  the 
doctrine  of  virtue  may  be  developed  in  thorou^y 
Christian  style.    Social  ethics  must  not  crowd  out 
the  presuppositions,  training,  and  development  of 
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Christian  character;  the  scientific  treatment  of 
firtue  will  then  afford  a  satisfactory  presentation 
of  its  unity  and  origin.  At  the  same  time  the  ground 
is  won  also  for  asceticism  and  the  consideration  of 
tfe  means  to  virtue.  The  latter  has  been  defined 
as "  all  that  has  an  advantageous  influence  for  the 
aetaal  exercise  and  accomplishment  of  acts  in  ao- 
eoid  with  duty."  It  may  include  everything,  then, 
within  the  ethical  horixon,  even  temptation  and 
offenses  as  tests,  and  involve  the  help  of  God,  moral 
motives,  fate,  nature,  vocation,  and  every  personal 
relation.  Means  they  become  so  far  as  they  are 
used  for  a  special  purpose,  the  practise  of  virtue  or 
morality,  i.e.,  ascetics.  With  such  was  concerned 
the  ancient  Qiurch  in  dependence  upon  the  applied 
ethics  of  the  Stoics.  Ascetics  has  been  defined  by 
Kotfae  as  conduct  designed  simply  to  gain  personal 
virtue,  without  regard  to  any  other  end  whatsoever 
lying  outside  the  acting  subject.  Against  the  ad- 
mission of  such  a  view  to  scientific  ethics  it  is  ob- 
jected that  every  moral  act  must  have  reference  to 
society  as  well  as  to  the  individual;  and  that  duty 
comprehends  life  as  a  whole,  and  no  moment  in  its 
course  can  be  conceived  as  involving  merely  medi- 
ate obligation.  But  certainly  duty  demands  at  every 
moment  the  performance  of  what  is  most  expedient 
to  the  purpose.  One  is  bound  therefore  to  the  ex- 
ercise oi  the  means  of  virtue,  if  it  be  fitting.  That 
social  relations  are  to  take  the  place  of  these  modes 
of  activity  can  be  claimed  only  if  the  training  and 
purification  of  personal  character  are  overlooked, 
in  which  also  one  discharges  some  of  his  social  in- 
debtedness. In  character-culture  pedagogy  and  as- 
ceticism are  materially  identified,  for  self-culture 
follows  training  as  maturity  supersedes  immaturity, 
and  what  argues  for  the  means  of  pedagogy  argues 
for  the  means  of  asceticism  as  well.  Finally,  self-cul- 
ture has  to  rid  itself  of  the  imethical  false  culture. 
Reactionary  efforts  and  preventives  are  indeed  in- 
dispensable; but  they  become  superfluous  in  an 
idol  self-unfolding.  Christian  ethics  in  its  intense 
rebound  from  immoral  corruption,  leading  to  a  total 
disoitanglement  from  a  sin-ridden  world,  swung  to 
the  untrue  pole  of  social  seclusion  and  futile  per- 
formances. On  the  contrary,  only  modes  of  con- 
duct are  valid  for  means  to  virtue  which  are  justi- 
fied and  required  for  Christians  in  general,  and  their 
special  place  is  ta  be  perceived  in  that  they  afford 
an  advantage  to  conduct  in  the  building  of  charac- 
to*  and  alienation  of  evil,  not  otherwise  to  be  gained. 
Moderation  is  requisite  of  itself;  it  must  be  raised 
to  abstinence  if  an  evil  is  to  be  conquered.  The 
difficulty  is  that  the  pedagogy  from  without  the  in- 
dividual possesses  no  knowledge  of  the  situation 
within,  while  the  individual  himself  is  not  sufficiently 
master  safely  to  treat  himself.  Hence  Christian 
asceticism  presupposes  sanctification,  which  God 
affords  continuaUy,  and  in  this  the  means  to  virtue 
and  gimce  are  provided  (Titus  ii.  11-12).  In  the 
kst  analy^  religious  and  ethical  means  to  virtue 
are  brought  to  the  same  plane;  religion  and  ethics 
are  not  exclusive  circles,  but  among  ethical  means 
to  virtue  the  most  important  are  the  religious.  The 
means  to  virtue  may,  accordingly,  be  more  strictly 
defined  as  moral  modes  of  conduct  with  special 
reference  to  the  development  of  personal  character. 


and  with  particular  regard  to  the  imperfections  of 
the  individual,  different  in  each  one.  Since,  how- 
ever, individuals  are  not  absolutely  different,  the 
means  to  virtue  may  be  reduced  to  categories, 
though  this  can  properly  be  done  only  in  connection 
with  the  theory  of  character-culture,  or  virtue,  as 
a  whole,  and  in  this  sense  ascetics  becomes  a  neces- 
sary part  of  ethics.  An  enumeration  of  the  means 
to  virtue  seems  unnecessary;  since  a  classification 
is  self-suggestive,  according  to  the  various  aspects 
of  the  development  of  character.  Protestant  as- 
cetics is  essentially  different  from  Roman  Catholic. 
The  latter  makes  the  individual  means  laws  im- 
posed by  the  Church,  and  forcing  them  from  their 
vital  moral  relations  considers  the  acts  meritorious 
in  themselves,  thus  transforming  them  from  means. 
FinaUy,  it  develops  classes  to  the  abuse  of  the  in- 
dividual as  well  as  society  on  the  whole,  based  on 
the  distinction  between  the  legitimate  secular  and 
the  perfect  spiritual  life  (see  Consilia  Ev angelica). 
On  the  other  hand,  Protestants  variously  repre- 
sent a  point  of  view  by  which  they  regard  Christian 
ethics  as  the  fruit  of  the  inner  law  so  that  discipline 
and  means  to  virtue  are  ignored  as  such. 

(M.  KXhler.) 
Bibuoorapht:   Consult  the  literatim  under  Ethics. 

VISHNU.    See  Hinduism. 
VISIGOTHS.    See  Goths,  §  6. 

VISITATIO  LIMINUM  SANCTORUM  APOSTO- 
LORUM:  The  visiting  of  the  church  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  at  Rome,  and  also  of  the  (}uria,  in  com- 
pliance with  either  a  vow  or  the  law  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Such  visitations  in  consequence 
of  vows  were  frequent  in  the  Middle  Ages;  but  the 
popes  were  compelled  to  limit  such  visits,  and  in 
1478  Sixtus  IV.  issued  a  special  papal  reservation 
on  the  subject.  The  papal  reservation  is  no  longer 
set  forth  in  the  quinquennial  faculties. 

The  most  important  form  of  the  visitation  is  that 
required  by  law  for  the  exercise  of  the  necessary 
supervision  over  the  Church.  By  a  Roman  synod 
of  743  all  bishops  residing  near  Rome  were  required 
to  visit  the  pope  each  year  about  the  middle  of 
May,  while  those  whose  sees  were  distant  were  en- 
joined to  write  annually  concerning  the  condition 
of  their  dioceses.  After  1079  this  duty  was  made 
incmnbent  on  all  metropolitans  by  Gregory  VII., 
and  was  soon  extended  to  all  bishops,  though  in- 
tervals of  varying  length  were  accorded  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance  of  their  dioceses  from  Rome. 

In  the  bull  Romanus  pantifex  (Dec.  20,  1584)  Six- 
tus V.  enacted  that  the  bishops  of  Italy  and  the 
neighboring  islands,  Dalmatia,  and  Greece  should 
visit  every  three  years;  those  of  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Belgiimi,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  every  four  years;  those 
of  the  remainder  of  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and 
the  islands  east  of  the  American  continent  every 
five  years;  and  those  of  all  other  lands  every  ten 
years.  This  was  confirmed  by  Benedict  XIV.  in 
his  constitution  Qitod  sancta  (Nov.  23, 1740),  and  he 
extended  the  requirement  to  all  possessing  quasi- 
episcopal  jurisdiction.  It  is  generally  held  that 
titular  bishops  are  also  bound  to  make  the  visitation. 

The  visitation  should  be  performed  in  person  at 
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the  designated  intervals;  but  if  ^Yns  is  impossible, 
the  prelate  concerned  may  be  represented  by  a 
special,  properly  qualified  plenipotentiary.  The 
visitation  comprises  three  parts,  attested  by  the 
Congregatio  super  statu  ecdesiarum:  the  visit  to  the 
"  church  of  the  apostles  "  (the  church  occupied  by 
the  pope  and  the  Curia;  normally  St.  Peter's,  Rome), 
and  an  oral  and  written  statement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  diocese  of  the  bishop  concerned. 

(E.  FRIEDBERGf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  H.  Bangen,  Die  rdmiache  KturU^  pp.  177 
aqq..  Monster,  1854;  A.  Lucidi,  De  viaiUUione  Hminum, 
Rome,  1878;  P.  Melcher,  De  canonica  diacexi  vuitaiione, 
Cologne,  1893;  Sftgm  Oiler,  in  TQS,  Ixxxviii  (1900),  09, 
91;   KL,  zii.  1011-13. 

VISITATION,  ORDER  OF  THE:  A  Roman 
Catholic  order  foimded  by  St.  Francis  of  Sales  (q.v.) 
and  named  in  honor  of  the  visitation  of  the  Virgin 
(Luke  i.  39  sqq.).  While,  however,  Francis  termed 
himself  the  father  of  the  order,  he  designated  as 
their  mother  their  real  foimder,  Jeanne  Fr^miot 
Fran^oise  de  Chantal,  with  whom  he  was  bound  by 
a  sort  of  spiritual  union.  According  to  the  biog- 
raphers of  both,  Francis  saw  in  a  dream  her  who 
was  to  aid  him  in  establishing  a  female  religious 
order,  later  recognizing  the  lady  of  his  vision  in 
Mme.  de  Chantal.  She,  in  her  turn,  though  having 
no  dream,  received  a  manifestation  of  the  bishop 
who  was  destined  to  be  her  spiritual  guide  and 
friend.  While  preaching  at  Dijon  in  the  Lent  of 
1604,  the  attention  of  Francis  was  attracted,  in 
his  very  first  sermon,  to  a  lady  who  listened  to  him 
with  especial  devoutness.  At  the  close  of  his  ser- 
mon he  learned  that  she  was  the  Baroness  de  Chan- 
tal, daughter  of  Fr^miot,  the  Burgundian  president 
of  parliament,  sister  of  the  archbishop  of  Bourges, 
a  widow  of  some  years'  standing,  and  then  residing, 
not  altogether  happily,  on  the  estate  of  her  father- 
in-law  with  her  four  small  children.  She  was  pro- 
foundly dissatisfied  with  her  confessor,  and  imme- 
diately recognized  in  Francis  her  true  spiritual 
guide.  The  pair  met  at  her  father's  house,  but  not 
till  later  did  she  reveal  her  sufferings  to  Francis, 
and  afterward  she  made  a  full  confession.  Among 
other  things,  she  spoke  of  her  desire  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  in  the  Holy  Land,  to  which 
Francis  at  first  gave  no  response,  and  she  also  begged 
him  to  take  her  under  his  spiritual  guidance.  After 
several  days  he  consented  to  become  her  spiritual 
guide,  though  cautioning  her  against  haste  and 
against  the  danger  of  the  intrusion  of  any  earthly 
element  in  their  relations.  He  then  left  Dijon  with 
the  promise  to  write  to  her  frequently.  The  bond 
thus  formed  became  ever  closer,  though  at  first 
Mme.  de  Chantal  bitterly  reproached  herself  for  her 
course,  especially  fearing  that  she  had  transgressed 
the  laws  of  the  Church  by  placing  herself  under  the 
guidance  of  the  bishop,  though  the  latter  pointed 
out  that  St.  Theresa  also  had  had  a  special  spiritual 
mentor  in  addition  to  her  confessor.  But  she  long 
remained  in  doubt,  her  faith  wavered,  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  subject  her  unbelief  to  the  Church, 
and  her  meditations  seemed  fruitless.  In  this  feel- 
ing of  vague  unrest  there  seems  to  have  been  an  un- 
conscious element  of  personal  affection  for  Francis 
of  Sales.    He  became  to  her  something  more  than 


a  priest  and  a  confessor,  and  though  she  could  give 
this  indefinable  quality  no  specific  name,  she  felt 
it  estranged  her  from  the  Church.  But  she  did  nol 
cease  from  pious  meditations  and  works  of  aaeeti- 
cism,  nor  did  she  abandon  the  thought  of  retirinf 
from  the  world.  Francis,  with  whom  she  often  dis- 
cussed the  subject,  no  longer  kept  her  wavering 
between  hope  and  fear.  After  the  middle  of  1605 
he  repeatedly  implied  that  her  spiritual  r^enerik 
tion  was  nearing  perfection,  and  he  ui^ged  ha  more 
and  more  to  contemplate  as  her  final  step  complete 
self-renunciation  and  perfect  submission  to  God. 
Though  as  late  as  Aug.,  1606,  he  had  not  decided 
whether  she  should  become  a  nun,  in  a  personal  m- 
terview  he  received  her  vow  of  celibacy  and  obedi- 
ence, and  approved  her  determination  to  bring  up 
her  daughters  in  convents. 

The  first  definite  intimations  of  the  purpose  of 
Francis  to  establish  a  community  of  female  religiouB 
under  the  direction  of  himself  and  Mme.  de  Chantal 
date  from  1607.     He  planned  to  locate  the  com- 
munity at  Annecy,  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Genevs 
since  the  Reformation,  so  that  his  association  with 
Mme.  de  Chantal  should  become  still  closer,  though 
the  ostensible  reason  was  that  there  she  might  be 
nearer   her   married    daughter,    the    baroness  of 
Thorens.    In  the  spring  of  1610  Mme.  de  Chantal, 
abandoning  her  father  and  her  children,  wait  to 
Annecy,  where,  in  the  night  before  the  dedication 
of  the  house  of  the  new  order,  she  seemed  to  see  her 
father  and  children  invoking  divine  wrath  upon  her, 
her  distress  being  increased  by  the  fear  that  she 
had  led  astray  the  mind  of  Francis.     After  three 
hours  of  agony,  however,  she  conquered  her  temp- 
tation, and  henceforth  the  mystic  bond  between  the 
bishop  and  his  spiritual  child  became  even  more 
strong.    Mme.  de  Chantal  was  no  less  devoted  to 
Francis  than  he  to  her,  giving  him  constant  proofs 
of  her  solicitude  both  for  his  body  and  his  souL  On 
the  other  hand,  her  affection  for  her  children  so  di- 
minished that,  when  her  son  was  about  to  visit  her 
in  Annecy,  Francis  was  obliged  to  admonish  her  to 
give  him  cordial  greeting.    She  died  at  Moulin  Dec. 
13,  1641,  was  beatified  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1751, 
and  canonized  by  Clement  XIII.  in  1767. 

The  order  of  the  nuns  of  the  Visitation  was  es- 
tablished in  the  sununer  of  1610,  when,  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  Mme.  de  Chantal  and  two  others  received 
their  habit  from  the  hands  of  Francis  of  Sales.  The 
order  had  no  solemn  vows,  no  monastic  seclusion, 
and  no  habit,  except  a  black  veil  and  black  cloth- 
ing. Though  Mme.  de  Chantal  had  exercised  ex- 
treme asceticism,  this  was  not  made  incumbent  on 
the  order,  and  only  the  recitation  of  the  shorter 
office  of  the  Virgin  was  required  of  the  sisters.  Re- 
treats were  always  permitted  to  women  not  belong- 
ing to  the  order;  and  in  imitation  of  the  Virgin's 
visit  to  St.  Elizabeth  the  nuns  were  obliged  to  visit 
the  poor  and  the  sick.  In  conformity  with  the  usage 
of  the  earlier  Church,  all  the  houses  of  the  order 
were  to  be  subject  to  their  diocesan,  and  every  year 
the  sisters  interchanged  their  rosaries,  breviaries, 
crucifixes,  etc.  The  congregation,  as  it  was  at  first 
called,  increased  rapidly,  but  Francis  soon  found 
himself  obliged  to  impose  a  more  rigorous  rule  of 
Augustinian  type,  in  which  form  the  order  was 
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officially  recognixed  by  Paul  V.  in  1618,  and  con- 
finned  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1626.  The  order  had  no 
apedai  head,  but  was  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  diocesan.  A  simple  black  habit  with  a  long 
black  veil  and  a  black  head-band  was  required,  and 
eoDTentoal  seclusion  was  introduced,  thus  render- 
iqg  it  DO  longer  possible  to  visit  the  poor  and  sick. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  intensification  of 
•Beetidsn.  At  the  death  of  Francis  the  order  had 
thirteen  houses,  to  which  Mme.  de  Chantal  added 
eighty-fleven.  The  order  reached  its  greatest  pros- 
perity in  the  ei^teenth  century,  when  it  had  about 
200  houses;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
centiny  it  had  approximately  100  houses  with  3,000 
ntms  in  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Poland, 
^yria,  and  North  America.  At  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  had  164  convents  with  about  7,000 
nuns:  eight  in  Germany,  four  in  Austria,  two  in 
Switieriand,  and  one  in  Spain.  Other  convents  are 
to  be  found  in  Italy,  Portugal,  England,  Syria,  and 
North  America,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  were 
in  France.  In  consequence  of  the  change  in  the 
character  of  the  order  in  1618,  the  chief  activity  of 
the  nuns  of  the  Visitation  became  the  education  of 
prk,  especially  of  higher  Roman  Catholic  society. 
During  the  Jansenistic  troubles  nuns  of  this  order 
were  sent  to  Port  Royal  to  take  the  place  of  the 
expdkd  Gsterdan  nuns. 

(EUGEN  LaCHENICANN.) 

The  Older  was  introduced  into  America  at 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  1799.  There  were  in  1911 
twenty-one  houses  or  academies,  with  795  sisters 
or  postuhmts,  27  professed  religious,  and  1,935 
popils. 

^"uoQium:  On  the  foundreeB  consult  her  LeUret  in- 
<!>(«.  ed.  C.  Barthdemy,  2  toIs.,  Paris.  1860;  the  Acta 
MMiMHt  H  eanonizaiumU,  Rome.  1732;  Sainte  J.  F, 
ff^KdU  it  Ckanial,  m  vie  H  aea  <BuvreM,  8  vols.,  Paris, 
U74-79;  H.  de  Ifanpas  du  Tour,  La  Vie  de  ,  .  .  nUre 
J.  F,  P,  de  ChatUal,  Paris,  1644;  E.  Bougaud.  Hiei.  de  SU, 
CAoKirf  4  dee  originee  de  la  Vieitation,  13th  ed.,  Paris. 
1899.  Other  accounts  are  by:  O.  Beaufils,  Annecy;  1751; 
C.A,8accareUi.  2  vols..  Augsburg,  1752;  W.  H.  Coombes, 
2vo|i.,LoDdon.  1830;  G.  Hettenkofer.  Augsburg.  1836; 
"•  M.  de  Chaugy,  3  vols.,  Vienna,  1844;  E.  M.  de  Barth6- 
lony.  Puis,  1860;  Emily  Bowles.  London.  1872;  Cecilia 
A.  Jones.  London,  1874. 

On  the  order  consult:  Helyot.  Ordree  monaaUquea,  iv. 
^  *Qq.;  the  Annecy  ed.  of  the  works  of  St.  Francis  of 
'Sales,  especially  vol.  vi.;  the  Corutilutionee,  Paris.  1622, 
1W5.  etc.;  C.  Menetrier,  Projei  de  rhuA.  de  Vordre  de  la 
vuiUiim,  Annecy,  1701;  L.  Clarus.  Ltben  der  beelen 
^^fUr  .  .  .  dee  Ordene  von  der  Heimeuchung  Mariena^ 
2  roll.,  R«gensburg.  1861;  H.  Heppe.  OeachichU  der 
Vddutieehen  Myetik  in  der  katholiechen  Kirche,  pp.  43- 
^  Beriin.  1875;  St.  Jane  Francee  FrMnyoi  de  Chantal. 
B»  Eihortatione  ....  Clifton.  1888;    Heimbucher.  Or- 

^  nd  Konoreoationen,  il.  288-295;   KL,  x.  1558-61. 

VISITATION  OF  THE  SICK:    One  of  the  occa- 
SGoal  offices  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    Its 
Seriptoral  basis  is  found  in  James  v.  14-15  (cf.  also 
Hark  vi.  13),  and  its  necessity,  even  though  the 
mmistrations  of  the  clergy  were  not  expUcitly  re- 
quested, is  insisted  upon  by  the  canons  of  many 
eaaDdla,  while  in  the  English  Church  canon  Ixvii. 
is  deroted  to  the  clerical  obligation  to  visit  the 
sick. 

The  office  as  found  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  corresponding 
office  in  the  Sarum  Use,  and  possesses  peculiar  in- 


terest historically  in  its  retention  of  more  than  one 
old  usage  which  Puritanism  strove  in  vain  to  dis- 
lodge. For  a  correct  understanding 
Opening  of  the  office  (which  now  differs  con- 
Part  of  siderably  in  the  American  Book  from 
the  Office,  the  English)  from  the  Sarum  Use  to 
the  present  time,  it  seems  best  to  take 
as  the  standard  of  discussion  the  office  as  contained 
in  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  (1549). 
Omitting  the  requirement  of  the  Sarum  Use,  that 
on  the  way  to  the  house  of  the  sick  the  seven  peni- 
tential Psalms  with  their  antiphon  should  be  re- 
cited, the  priest,  after  saying,  "  Peace  be  in  this 
house,  and  to  all  that  dwell  in  it,"  recites  Ps.  cxliii. 
(omitted  in  all  later  Books;  the  sprinkling  with 
holy  water,  required  by  the  Sarum  Use,  is  also 
omitted,  even  in  the  First  Book)  with  the  anthem 
'*  Remember  not  Lord  our  iniquities,"  etc.,  followed 
by  the  KyriCj  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  several  ver- 
sicles  and  responses.  Then  come  two  of  the  nine 
collects  of  the  Sanmi  Use,  followed  by  the  exhor- 
tation of  the  sick  **  after  this  fourme,  or  other  lyke," 
with  provision  for  curtailment  if  the  person  visited 
be  very  ill.  The  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  are 
next  rehearsed,  and  the  sick  man  is  examined  as  to 
his  forgiveness  of  all  his  enemies  and  his  discharge 
of  all  debts,  and  is  admonished  of  his  duty  to  make 
his  will  and  to  be  charitable  to  the  poor,  the  special 
wording  of  these  portions  being  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  priest. 

Then  follows  one  of  the  most  vital  survivals  of 
the  old  Use,  against  which  Protestant  objection  has 
been  most  strenuously  made.  The  rubric  in  the 
first  Edwardine  Prayer  Book  reads:  **  Here  shall 
the  sicke  person  make  a  speciall  confession,  yf  he 
fele  his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weightie  mat- 
ter. After  which  confession,  the  priest  shall  absolue 
hym  after  this  forme,  and  the  same  forme  of  ab- 
solucion  shalbe  used  in  all  pryuate  confessions  " — 
the  form  being  "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath 
lefte  power  to  his  Churche  to  absolue  all  sinners, 
which  truely  repent  and  beleue  in  hym:  of  his  great 
mercy  forgeue  thee  thy ne  offences:  and 
The  by  his  autoritie  committed  to  me,  I 
Absolution,  absolue  thee  fro  all  thy  synnes,  in  the 
name,"  etc.  This  detlaratory  absolu- 
tion, which  is  also  employed  in  the  various  unofficial 
uses  for  private  confession  in  the  Anglican  commun- 
ion, was  retained  even  in  the  strongly  Protestantized 
second  Edwardine  Prayer  Book  (1552)  and  was  in- 
cluded in  the  proposed  Scotch  Book  of  1619.  On 
the  rise  of  the  Commonwealth  the  Puritans  in  1640 
(and  again  at  the  Savoy  Conference  of  1661)  sought 
to  change  this  to  *'  I  pronounce  thee  absolved,"  but 
they  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  ancient  form,  found 
in  the  Uses  of  Sarum  and  York,  is  still  retained  in 
the  English  Book,  although  the  **  Sealed  Book  "  of 
1661  added  to  the  rubric  '*  if  he  humbly  and  heart- 
ily desire  it  "  (the  form  retained  in  the  present  Eng- 
lish Book).  In  the  strongly  Protestantized  Irish 
Book  (1877)  confession  is  optional,  which  is  true 
only  in  a  qualified  sense  of  the  English  Books  ('*here 
shall  the  sick  person  be  moved  to  make  a  special 
confession,"  etc.),  and  the  form  of  absolution  is  the 
imprecatory  one  of  the  Conmiimion  Office.  The 
same  form  was  chosen  in  the  ill-starred  '*  Proposed 
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Book  "  of  the  American  Church  (1786),  but  three 
years  later  that  communion  took  the  step  of  ex- 
punging from  the  office  any  allusion  to  both  con- 
fession and  absolution,  which  have  thus  far  been 
imrestored  in  the  United  States. 

The  declaratory  absolution  is  followed  by  a  prayer 
of  absolution,  derived  from  the  York  and  Sarum 
Uses,  and  also  found  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary, 
but  the  two  following  collects  in  the  older  uses  were 
omitted  in  all  English  Books  and  their  derivatives. 
In  the  Sarum  Use  the  visitation  office 

Old  Office    here  ends,  and  that  of  unction  begins. 

for  Unction,  The  opening  Psalm  of  that  office  (Ixxi., 

and        for  which  the  American  Book  substi- 

Conduding  tutes  Ps.  cxxx.)  is  still  retained,  fol- 

Portions.  lowed  by  another  noteworthy  survival 
— the  sole  instance  of  the  Antiphon 
(q.v.)  in  the  Anglican  ritual:  "  O  Saueour  of  the 
world  saue  us,  which  by  thy  crosse  and  precious 
bloud  hast  redemed  us,  heipe  us  we  beseche  the, 
O  God  "  (used  also  in  various  unofficial  special 
offices  for  the  Passion  Service  on  Good  Friday). 
After  another  collect,  expanded  from  one  in  the 
Gregorian  Sacramentary  for  the  visitation  of  the 
sick,  the  First  Prayer  Book  has  the  rubric:  **  If 
the  sicke  person  desyre  to  be  annoynted,  then  shal 
the  priest  annoynte  him  upon  the  forehead  or  breast 
only,  makyng  the  signe  of  the  crosse,  saying  thus  " 
(followed  by  a  prayer  of  noteworthy  beauty, 
omitted  in  all  later  books).  This  unction,  which, 
despite  the  Scriptural  warrant  of  James  v.  14,  was 
offensive  to  Puritanism,  disappeared  in  the  second 
Edwardine  Book,  and  has  never  been  restored. 
With  the  recitation  of  Ps.  xiii.  the  first  Edwardine 
office  closes,  the  second  Book  ending  abruptly  just 
before  unction;  but  in  1661  the  Aaronic  blessing 
was  added,  together  with  four  occasional  prayers 
(for  a  sick  child,  etc.),  to  which  the  American  Book 
adds  three  more,  one  of  which  is  also  included  in 
the  Irish  Book. 

The  office  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick  is  imme- 
diately followed  in  all  Books  by  that  for  the  Com- 
munion of  the  Sick  (q.v.),  with  which  are  insepara- 
bly connected  the  various  questions  regarding  the 
very  ancient  practise  of  Reservation  of  the  Sacra- 
ment (q.v.),  at  least  so  far  as  commimion  of  the 
sick  is  concerned,  a  use  which  even  the  Calvinistic 
Thirty-nine  Articles  did  not  forbid  (cf.  Art.  xxv.). 

As  regards  the  practical  use  of  this  office,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  it  is  a  formal  rite  to  be  employed 
but  once  for  a  person  in  severe  illness;  it  does  not 
form  part  of  ordinary  visits  to  the  sick-room.  "  It 
is  a  solemn  recognition  of  the  person  over  whom 
it  is  used  as  one  who  is  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church,  and  for  whom  the  Church,  by  its  author- 
ized Minister,  offers  prayer  to  God;  and  it  is  also 
a  solenm  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  sicknesses 
and  infirmities  incident  to  human  na- 

Practical    ture  are  a  consequence  of  sin,  a  part 

Use  of  the  of  that  heritage  of  death  which  came 
Office.  upon  us  through  the  Fall  "  (Blunt,  p. 
460).  It  is  to  be  used,  moreover,  only 
over  those  who  have  had  the  training  of  the  church, 
particularly  as  its  employment  is  prefatory  to  the 
reception  of  the  Eucharist.  To  dissenters  the  visi- 
tation office  would,  in  all  probability,  be  unintelli- 


gible and  even  terrifying,  unless  they  were  resolved 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  church  and  to  accept  \xcr 
last  consolations.   These  latter  remarks  would  apply 
with  doubled  force  to  those  who  have  led  irrdigious 
or  wicked  lives,  in  which  cases  the  office  is  applica- 
ble  only  after  much  instruction  and  much  progress 
toward  true  penitence.     Otherwise,  the  sick  man 
might  view  "  the  comforts  of  the  Office  more  prom- 
inently than  would  be  advisable  for  those  who  do 
not  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  of  repentance 
toward  the  attainment  of  pardon  and  true  peace" 
(Blunt,  ut  sup.).    Through  a  false  and  un-Christian 
fear  of  solenm  preparation  for  death  the  use  of  the 
visitation  office  is  well-nigh  abandoned.    This  is 
most  regrettable.    There  is  no  impUcation  of  death 
in  the  office;    indeed,  the  American  Book  has  & 
*'  Thanksgiving  for  the  beginning  of  a  Recovery'' 
(similarly  the  Irish  Book).    And  even  if  such  im-    * 
plication  of  approaching  death  be  seen,  the  true 
chmxshman  will  have  no  fear  of  death,  though  he 
may  well  dread  it  without  the  final  blessing  and  ab- 
solution of  the  church  and  the  last  solemn  rite  of 
the  Eucharist. 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  H.  Blunt,  Annotated  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  revised  ed..  pp.  460-471,  London,  1903;  F. 
Procter  and  W.  H.  Frere.  New  History  of  the  Book  «/ 
Common  Prayer,  26th  ed..  pp.  622-626  (with  abundant 
references  to  older  literature  and  copious  bibUocraphy), 
London, 1910. 

VISITATION  OF  THE  VIRGIN  MARY,  FEAST 
OF  THE.    See  Mabt,  Mother  of  Jesus  Christ,  III. 

VITALIAN,  voi-t^'li-on:  Pope  657-672.  He 
was  bom  at  Segni,  and  on  July  30,  657,  was  en- 
throned as  the  successor  of  Eugenius  I.  He  an- 
nounced his  accession  to  the  Emperor  Constans  IL, 
thus  signalizing  the  resumption  of  friendly  ecclea- 
astical  relations  between  Rome  and  Constantinople; 
the  emperor  in  return  confirmed  the  privileges  of 
the  Roman  church.  Vitalian  was  unsuccessful,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  his  attempt  to  assert  jurisdiction 
over  Maurus,  bishop  of  Ravenna,  whom  he  cited  to 
appear  at  Rome,  only  to  meet  with  refusaL  Vita- 
lian thereupon  deposed  Maurus,  who  in  his  turn 
pronounced  the  ban  on  the  pope.  Vitalian  seems 
to  have  been  influential  in  England,  where  Theo- 
dorus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  actively  promoted 
the  interests  of  Rome  and  sought  to  secure  uni- 
formity with  the  Roman  Church.  Vitalian  died 
Jan.  27,  672.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioqrapht:  The  letters  are  in  MPL,  Izzzvii.  990  eqq. 
Consult  Liber  pontificalis,  ed.  T.  Mommsen  in  MOH,  OteU 
pont.  Rom.,  i  (1898).  186-189;  Bede,  Hiet.  ecd.,  iv.  1; 
Jaff6,  Regeata,  i.  235-237;  Agnellus.  Vita  pontificum 
Ravennatum,  chaps.  110  sqq.,  Modena,  1708.  also  in 
MQH,  Script,  rer.  Langch.  (1878),  pp.  349  sqq.;  Mann, 
Popes,  ii.  1-17;  J.  Longen.  Oeechichte  der  rSmiachen 
Kirche,  ii.  539.  Bonn.  1885;  Bower,  Popea,  i.  459-466; 
Platina.  Popes,  i.  156-158;  Milman.  Latin  Chrietianity, 
ii.  281-282;   KL,  xii.  1015-18;   DCB,  iv.  1161-63. 

VITALIS,  ORDERICUS.    See  Ordericus  ViTALifl. 

VITICULTURE.     See  Wine,  Hebrew. 

VITRINGA,  vt-trin'Hfl,  CAMPEGIUS:  Dutch 
Reformed,  Old-Testament  scholar;  b.  at  Leeu- 
warden,  Frisia,  May  16,  1659;  d.  at  Franeker  Mar. 
31,  1722.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Franeker  (1675-78)  and  Leyden  (1678-79),  and  in 
1681  became  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  the 
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fonner  university.    Two  years  later  he  succeeded 
his  teacher  Marck  in  the  theological  faculty,  and  in 
1093  the  professorship  of  church  history  was  also 
added  to  his  duties;  at  considerable  financial  sac- 
rifiee  he  reznained  at  Franeker  until  his  death,  de- 
dining  repeated  invitations  to  Utrecht.    Theolog- 
ieaOy  he  was  a  child  of  his  communion,  ardently 
<ie?oted  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination, 
and  his  views  of  the  Scriptures  and  their  inspira- 
tion were  in  accord  with  post-Reformation  ortho- 
doxy.  In  textual  criticism,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
attitude  was  more  free.    His  importance  as  an  exe- 
gfte  lies  especially  in  the  care  and  accuracy  with 
irhich  he  applied  the  entire  exegetical  apparatus  to 
determine  the  true  meaning  of  his  text,  with  due 
regard  also  for  its  historical  background. 

The  chief  work  of  Vitringa,  and  that  on  which 
his  fame  rests,  was  his  commentary  on  Isaiah  (2 
vols.,  Leeuwarden,  1714-20),  which  forms  the 
basis  for  the  commentaries  of  J.  E.  Leigh  (6  vols., 
Brunswick,  1726-34),  J.  J.  Rambach  (ed.  E.  F. 
Neubauer,  ZOllichau,  1741),  and  A.  F.  BQsching 
(2  vols.,  Halle,  1749-51).  Vitringa  planned  a  simi- 
lar work  on  Zechariah,  but  did  not  live  to  complete 
it,  though  the  prol^omena  and  the  commentary 
as  far  as  Zech.  iv.  6  were  edited  by  H.  Venema 
(Leeuwarden,  1734).  The  same  scholar  edited  also 
Vitringa's  posthumous  Commentarius  ad  canticum 
Mosis  Deui,  xxxU.  (Haarlem,  1734).  On  the  New 
Testament  Vitringa  wrote  Anakrisis  Apocalypsioa 
Joannis  aposioli.  (Franeker,  1705),  in  wl^ch  proph- 
ecy is  applied  to  polemics  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  His  Latin  lectures  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  parables  were  edited  in  Dutch,  with  his 
cooperation,  by  J.  d'Outrein  imder  the  title  Verklaer- 
inge  van  de  evangeliache  paraboleny  etc.  (Amsterdam, 
1715);  in  this  work  the  personages  of  the  para- 
bles are  made  to  apply  to  historical  figures.  Lec- 
tures by  him  formed  the  basis  of  the  Dutch  exegesis 
of  Galatians  and  Titus  (Franeker,  1728)  and  of  the 
first  eight  chapters  of  Romans  (1729).  His  Observa- 
tianum  taerarum  libri  sex  (Franeker,  1683-1708) 
were  chiefly  exegetical  in  character,  and  based  on 
public  disputations. 

In  the  department  of  Biblical  history  and  arche- 
ology Vitringa  wrote  his  Archisynagogus  observa- 
tionibtu  navia  tUuatratua  (Franeker,  1685),  in  which 
he  sought  to  trace  the  names  and  functions  of  the 
oflBcers  in  the  primitive  Climrch  to  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue. He  thus  became  involved  in  a  controversy 
with  Rhenferd,  in  the  course  of  which  he  composed 
his  De  decern  viris  otioeis  (Franeker,  1687).  An- 
other controversy  gave  rise  to  his  ArUeidinge  tot  het 
rechie  ventand  van  den  tempd,  die  de  prophet  Ezechiel 
gezien  en  beechreeven  herft  (2  vols.,  Franeker,  1687), 
in  which  he  maintained  that  Ezekiel's  temple  cor- 
responded exactly  to  Solomon's,  and  was  perfectly 
copied  by  Zerubbabel  and  Herod;  while  to  the 
criticisms  of  the  yoimger  Cocceius  he  replied  in  his 
^Rechte  ventand  van  den  tempel  Ezechids  verdeedigt 
en  bevestigt  (Haarlem,  1693).  The  chief  work  of 
'^tringa,  next  to  his  commentary  on  Isaiah,  was 
his  De  tynagoga  vetere  libn  tree  (Franeker,  1694; 
Elng.  transl.,  The  Synagogue  and  the  Churchf  Lon- 
doD,  1842),  in  which  he  amply  atoned  for  the  de- 
ficiencies of  his  earlier  ArMsynagogus,    He  also 


wrote  Hypotyposis  hUtoricB  et  chronologic^  sacra: 
(Leeuwarden,  1698;  enlarged  ed.,  Franeker,  1708); 
and  Geographia  sacra,  the  latter  unskilfully  edited 
by  D.  G.  Werner  (Jena,  1723). 

Vitringa  wrote  also  on  Biblical  theology,  dog- 
matics, and  polemics.  Here  belongs  his  Doctrina 
Christiana  religionis  per  aphorismos  summatim  de- 
acripta  (Franeker,  1690),  to  which,  after  the  fourth 
edition  (1702),  was  appended  his  Hypotyposis  the- 
ologioB  elenciicce  graviores  exhibens  controversial  quoe 
super  Christiana  religionis  doctrina  ecdesicB  refor- 
matce  cum  diversis  ejiisdem  sectis  intercedunt.  Against 
Roell,  who  defended  a  sort  of  tritheism,  Vitringa 
wrote  his  Geloove  der  kercke  angaande  de  geboorte 
des  Sons  ende  de  tydelicke  Dood  der  geloovige  (Frane- 
ker, 1695);  and  he  was  also  the  author  of  Typus 
doclrincB  propheiicoB  in  quo  de  prophetis  et  prophetiis 
agitur  huju^que  scienticB  prcecepta  traduniur  (ap- 
pended to  the  Hypotyposis  historice  et  chronologice 
aacrcB  after  1708);  Typus  theologice  practices  sive  de 
vita  spirituali  ejusque  affectionibus  (Franeker,  1716; 
setting  forth  the  right  imitation  of  Christ) ;  and  the 
Dutch  •'  Meditations  on  the  Miracles  of  Jesus 
Christ  "  (Franeker,  1725),  in  which  the  fulfihnent 
of  the  types  and  prophecies  contained  in  the  mira- 
cles of  Christ  is  sought  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
In  the  domain  of  practical  theology  his  principal 
work  was  Animadversiones  ad  methodum  homiliarum 
ecdesiasticarum  rite  instittiendarum  (Leeuwarden, 
1721). 

Two  of  Vitringa's  sons  also  lived  to  write  on  the- 
ology. Horatius,  though  dying  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen (Oct.  8,  1704),  was  the  author  of  Animadver- 
siones  ad  Johannem  Vorstium  de  Hebraismis  Novi 
Testamenti  (ed.  L.  Bos,  in  his  Observationes  miscel- 
laneas,  Franeker,  1707);  and  Campegius  (b.  at  Frane- 
ker Mar.  23,  1693;  d.  there  Jan.  11,  1723;  professor 
of  th'jology  at  Franeker  after  1715)  wrote  an  Epi- 
tome theologice  naturalis  and  Dissertationes  sacrcBy 
both  of  which  were  edited  after  their  author's  death 
by  H.  Venema  (Franeker,  1731). 

(E.  KAUTZSCHf.) 

BiBUOQRAPHY .'  The  funeral  oration  by  A.  Scbultens,  printed 
in  the  Basel  edition  of  the  commentary  on  Isaiah,  and  the 
brief  Vita  by  T.  de  Hase.  printed  in  the  Jena  ed.  of  the 
Observationes  sacrce,  formed  the  material  included  in  Ni- 
ceron.  Mhnoires,  xxxv.  30  sqq.  Other  editions  of  the 
commentary  on  Isaiah  contain  the  results  of  the  working 
over  of  this  material,  with  corrections.  Consult  also 
L.  Diestel,  Oeschichte  des  A.  T.  in  der  chriMichen  Kirche, 
pp.  436  sqq.,  Jena,  1869. 

VITUS,  SAINT:    See  Helpers  in  Need. 

VIVEKANANDA,  vr've-ka-nQn'da,  SWAMI:  Ve- 
dantist;  b.  at  Calcutta  Jan.  21,  1863;  d.  at  Belur 
(near  Calcutta)  July  4,  1902.  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  his  native  city,  where  he  also 
studied  law,  and,  after  teaching  for  a  short  time  in 
a  private  college  in  Calcutta,  renounced  the  world 
to  become  a  teacher  of  the  Vedanta.  In  1893  he 
left  India  for  the  United  States  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Parliament  of  Religions  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chi- 
cago, and  in  the  following  year  he  founded  the  Ve- 
danta Society  in  New  York  City.  He  lectured  be- 
fore this  organization  and  its  branches  until  1900, 
when  he  returned  to  India  to  supervise  the  education 
of  the  monks  in  the  monastery  of  Belur,  training 
them  as  teachers  of  the  Vedanta.    He  issued  Karma 
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Yoga  (New  York,  1896) ;  Vedanta  Philosophy  (ad- 
dresses at  Harvard;  1896);  Raja  Yoga  (London, 
1896);  From  Colombo  to  Almora  (Madras,  1897); 
My  Master  (biography  of  Ramakrishna;  New  York, 
1901);  Jnana  Yoga  (1902);  besides  the  posthumous 
volume  of  selections  from  his  speeches  and  writings 
(Madras,  1905) ;  Inspird  Talks,  Recorded  by  a  Dw- 
cipU  (New  York,  1909) ;  The  Science  and  Philoso- 
phy of  Religion;  a  comparative  Study  of  Sankhya 
Vedanta  arid  other  Systems  (1909);  and  The  East 
and  the  West  (Madras,  1909).  A  memorial  edition 
of  his  Compleie  Works  is  in  course  of  publication 
(London,  1907  sqq.). 

Bibuoorapht:  A  Short  Account  of  the  Life  and  Teachinga 
oftheSwami  Vivekananda  (Dacca.  1904);  Mary  £.  Noble 
("  Sister  Vivedita "),  The  Matter  ae  I  aaw  him;  being 
PoMaagea  from  the  Life  of  the  Sioami  Vivekananda,  New 
York,  1910. 

VIVES  Y  TUTO,  vl'ves-l-tQ'to,  JOSE  CALASAN- 
TIO:  Cardinal;  b.  at  San  Andr^  da  Llevaneras 
(a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Barcelona),  Spain,  Feb. 
15,  1854.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the 
Capuchin  order  in  Guatemala,  and  for  many  years 
labored  in  North  and  South  America,  as  well  as  in 
France  and  Spain.  In  1896  he  became  definitor- 
general  of  the  Capuchins,  and  in  1899  was  created 
cardinal-deacon  of  San  Adriano  al  Foro.  He  is 
prefect  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Affairs  of 
Religious. 

VOCATION.    See  Calling. 

VOELTER,  fel'ter,  DANIEL  ERHARD  JO- 
HANNES: German  theologian;  b.  at  Usslingen  (7 
m.  e.s.e.  of  Stuttgart),  Warttemberg,  Sept.  14, 1855. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Tubingen, 
Gottingen,  and  Berlin  (Ph.D.,  TQbingen,  1882),  and 
was  connected  with  the  University  of  Tlibingen  as 
lecturer  in  the  theological  seminary  (1880-84)  and 
as  privat-docent  (1884-85);  since  1886  he  has  been 
professor  of  the  New  Testament  at  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Seminary  and  the  University  of  Amster- 
dam. HehsLawrittenDieEntstehungderApokalypse 
(Freiburg,  1882);  Dcr  Ursprung  des  Donatismus 
(1883);  Die  Ignatianischen  Brief e  (Tubingen, 
1892);  Das  Problem  der  Apokalypse  (Freiburg, 
1893);  Peirusevangelium  oder  Aegypterevangelium  t 
(Tubingen,  1893);  Die  Visionen  des  Hermas 
(1900);  Der  Ursprung  des  Monchtums  (1900); 
Aegypten  und  die  Bihel  (Leyden,  1903);  Die 
Offenbarung  Johannis  neu  urUersucht  und  erldiU- 
ert  (Strasburg,  1904);  Die  apostolischen  Vdter,  i.- 
ii.  (Lcydcn,  1904-10);  Paidus  und  seine  Brief e 
(Strasburg,  1905);  Der  erste  Petrusbrief,  seine  Ent- 
stehung  und  Stellung  in  dcr  Gcschichie  des  Urchristen- 
turns  (1906) ;  Mater  Dolorosa  und  der  Lieblingsj linger 
des  Johunnesevangelium  (1907);  Das  mcssianische 
BexDusstsein  Jesu  (1907);  Die  Ent.'itehung  des  Glau- 
bens  an  die  Auferstehung  Jesu  (Strasburg,  1910); 
and  Die  evangelische  Erzdhlung  von  der  Geburt  und 
KindheU  Jesu  (1911). 

VOETIUS,  v6-l'shi-us,  GISBERTUS  (GIJSBERT 
VOET):  Dutch  Reformed;  b.  at  Heusden  (25  m. 
8.  of  Utrecht)  Mar.  3,  1589;  d.  at  Utrecht  Nov.  1, 
1676.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Ley- 
den (1604-11),  and  in  1611  was  made  pastor  of  the 
village  of  Vlijmen;  in  1617  he  accepted  the  position 
of  minister  in  his  native  town,  where  he  preached 


eight  times  a  week,  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  Arabic,  and  was  privat-docent  in  various  biuDches 
of  theology,  logic,  physics,  metaphysics,  and  orien- 
tal languages.  In  1618  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  where  he  exercised  a  strong  influ- 
ence against  Uie  Remonstrants.  For  a  time  he 
preached  also  at  Gouda  against  the  Arminiamsm 
which  had  there  taken  root,  and  when,  in  1630,  the 
Roman  Catholic  stronghold  of  Bois-le-Duc  was 
wrested  from  the  Spanish,  he  eagerly  devoted  him- 
self to  promoting  the  Reformed  cause  there.  In 
1634  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  theology  and 
oriental  languages  at  the  newly  founded  academy 
of  Utrecht,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  hb 
life.  In  1637  he  served  also  as  pastor  of  the  Utrecht 
congregation.  He  had  already  written,  while  still 
at  Heusden,  his  Proeve  van  de  cracht  der  godtsdichefii 
(Amsterdam,  1628)  against  Daniel  Tilenus,  fo^ 
merly  professor  of  theology  at  Sedan.  In  all  his 
teaching  he  laid  no  less  stress  on  orthodoxy  of  belief 
than  on  uprightness  of  life.  His  vast  learning  exdted 
admiration,  and  his  seal  for  knowledge  was  insatisr 
ble.  He  lectured  on  theology,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and 
Syriac,  and  urged  his  students  to  hold  meetings  for 
personal  devotion.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  i 
bitter  and  uncompromising  foe  of  Arminianism;  as 
professor  at  Utrecht  he  continued  his  attacks  in  his 
lectures  and  disputations,  as  well  as  in  his  Thenikt 
heautontimorumenos  (Utrecht,  1636)  and  Catedir 
satie  over  den  caiechismus  der  Remonstranten  (1641). 
His  exegesis  was  designed  simply  to  give  a  phOo- 
logical  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  accepted 
doctrine  of  his  church  rather  than  the  religious  and 
Christian  truths  taught  in  the  Bible.  He  was  in- 
ferior as  an  exegete,  and  his  dogmatics  bore  an 
essentially  scholastic  character.  These  traits  ap- 
pear strongly  in  his  Selectee  disputationes  theob^ 
(5  vols,  Utrecht,  1648-69;  selected  disputations 
ed.  A.  Kuyper,  Amsterdam,  1887).'  The  least  devia- 
tion from  rigid  Calvinism  was  inadmissible  in  his 
opinion,  and  his  tendency  was,  accordingly,  pre- 
vailingly polemic.  He  was  as  Calvinistic  in  his 
theory  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  as  in 
his  theology,  and  constantly  opposed  all  forms  of 
patronage,  maintaining  that  the  Church  should  be 
entirely  independent  of  the  State,  views  set  forth 
in  his  Politica  ecde^iasiica  (3  vols.,  Amsterdam, 
1663-76;  selected  treatises  cd.  F.  L.  Rutgers  and 
P.  J.  Hoedemaker  [2  part«,  Amsterdam,  1885-86P- 
A  bitter  enemy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as 
evinced  in  his  Despcrata  causa  papatus  (Amsterdam, 
1635),  written  against  the  Lou  vain  Prof  essor  Cor- 
nelius Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypem  after  1636,  Voetius 
became  involved  in  a  long  controversy  with  Mare- 
sius  over  a  question  of  toleration  (cf .  his  Specir^n 
assertionnm  pariim  amhiguarum  aut  lubricaru^ 
parlim  periculosarum  [Utrecht,  1642]).  Both  sD' 
tagonists,  however,  united  against  a  common  fo^ 
Johannes  Cocceius  (q.v.)-  The  more  liberal  tend- 
encies of  Cocceius,  combined  with  an  exegesis  « 
greater  independence  and  a  relative  depreciation  of 
practical  Christianity,  aroused  the  wrath  of  Voetius. 
The  resulting  controversy  racked  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  till  long  after  the  death  of  the  two 
protagonists,  when  a  truce  was  patched  up  between 
the  factions,  so  that  at  Amsterdam,  for  example,  a 
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f  rotation  was  adopted  whereby  an  adher- 
3etlus  should  first  be  made  pastor,  then  a 
of  Cocceius. 

troversy  of  exceptional  bitterness  was 
'  Voetius  against  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
deemed  incompatible  with  Reformed  the- 
le  had  kept  silent  while  Henricns  Rene- 
essor  of  philosophy  at  Utrecht  from  1637 
lad  adopted  the  Cartesian  method  in  all 
es;  but  his  wrath  became  public  when  a 
se  was  pursued  by  Renerius'  successor, 
Regius  (De  Roy).  Voetius  was  able  to 
legius  to  cease  lectiu*ing  on  philosophy, 
ed  a  majority  vote  from  the  Utrecht  facul- 
iing  the  use  of  the  new  system  of  philoso- 
istruction.  He  himself  polemized  against 
I,  and  had  Martinus  Schoock,  professor  of 
physics  at  Groningen,  prepare  an  attack 
Admiranda  methodus  novas  phUosophicB 
s  Cartes  (Utrecht,  1643).  Descartes  re- 
he  Epistola  ad  cdeberrimum  virum  Gisber- 
um  (Amsterdam,  1643),  whereupon  Voetius 
[  ius  attacks,  at  the  same  time  denying 
Q  with  the  polemic  ostensibly  written  by 
He  was  even  able  to  have  Descartes  con- 
y  the  magistracy  of  Utrecht  as  a  slanderer 
ator  of  libelous  writings.  Wlien,  however, 
T  was  taken  up  officially  by  the  academic 
,  Groningen,  Schoock  revealed  Voetius' 
f  in  the  Admiranda  methodus.  Utrecht 
"ed  to  make  amends  to  the  philosopher, 
•rinting,  publishing,  and  selling  of  all  wri- 
or  against  Descartes  were  forbidden  on 
1645,  though  Voetius  still  continued  his 
1  this  "  fanatic  and  fantastic  philosophy." 
cable  was  the  struggle  with  Jean  de  Laba- 
,  which  occupied  the  closing  decades  of 
ife.  He  had  originally  been  the  friend  of 
emd  had  been  instrumental  in  securing  his 
Geneva  to  Middclburg  in  Zealand,  besides 
ng  his  efforts  to  inject  new  life  into  the 
xioxy  of  the  Dutch  Reformed.  WTien, 
the  activity  of  Labadie  assimied  a  sepa- 
ndency,  Voetius  became  his  opponent.  A 
•n  De  ecdesiarum  separatarum  uniane  et 
10  (Amsterdam,  1669),  defended  under  his 
dealt  a  severe  blow  to  Labadie,  and  the 
dened  continually. 

CJocceius,  Voetius  founded  no  school  in 
sense  of  the  term.  His  true  importance 
J  practical  nature  of  his  theology  and  in 
iopedic  theological  learning.  In  addition 
rks  already  mentioned,  his  chief  produc- 
er ExercUia  pietatis  (Gorinchem,  1644); 
ymous  Erpenii  biblioiheca  AraMca  cum 
(Utrecht,  1667);  Diatribe  de  theologia 
nd  especially  his  ExercUia  et  bibliotheca 
eologicB  (1644),  the  last  an  outline  of  a 
'  course  in  theology  of  impracticable  dif- 
V  portion  of  his  correspondence  has  also 
jd  by  A.  C.  Duker  under  the  title  Eenige 
en  brieven  van  en  aan  Voetiiis  (The  Hague, 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

ht:    The  funeral  orationa  by  C.  Gentmon  and 

iua  were  published  at  Utrecht.  1677.     Consult: 

in,  Trajedum  Eruditum,  pp.  396-397,  Utrecht, 

Ijpeij    (Ypey).  Oe9ehiedem$  van  fie  kritUijke 


Kerk  in  de  achttiende  Euw,  viii.  122  aqq.,  12  parts,  Utrecht. 
1797-1811;  M.  Goebel,  GeachiehU  dee  chruUichen  Lebene 
in  der  r/uiniach-weetphaliechen  .  .  .  Kirehe^  vol.  ii..  3 
voIb.,  Coblens,  1849-60;  A.  C.  Duker,  Seluxtloezao  en  eigen 
Onderxoek,  Leyden.  1861;  idem,  Oiebertue  Voetiue,  2  vols., 
ib.  1897-1907,  new  ed.,  1910;  G.  H.  LamerB,  in  Stemmen 
voor  Waarheid  in  Vrede,  1879.  i.  607-624. 

VOGEL,  fo'gel,  KARL  ALBRECHT  VON:  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Dresden  Mar.  10,  1822;  d.  at 
Vienna  Sept.  11,  1890.  Clompleting  his  education 
at  Leipsic  in  1844,  he  taught  for  two  years  at  Dres- 
den, and  then  studied  for  a  semester  at  Berlin,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Dresden,  teaching  there  for 
another  two  years,  besides  being  tutor  to  Prince 
Theodore  of  Thum  and  Taxis;  he  studied  again  at 
Jena  in  1848,  and  a  final  year  at  Berlin,  becoming 
in  1850  privat-docent  at  Jena.  Four  years  later  ap- 
peared his  chief  work,  Ratherius  von  Verona  und  das 
zehnte  Jahrhundert  (2  vols.,  Jena,  1854),  which 
gained  him  in  1856  the  appointment  of  associate 
professor,  when  he  lectured  on  church  history  and 
on  the  New  Testament;  in  1861  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  New-Testament  exegesis  in  the  Protes- 
tant theological  faculty  at  Vienna,  where,  however, 
relations  were  less  satisfactory  than  he  had  hoped. 
As  a  delegate  of  the  faculty  he  was  present  at  the 
jubilee  of  the  University  of  Bonn  in  1868,  and  in 
1871  and  1877  he  attended  the  general  synods,  and 
was  otherwise  active  in  church  work.  In  1871  he 
was  dean  of  his  faculty,  and  in  his  closing  years 
(1887-90)  was  president  of  the  board  of  examiners 
for  Protestant  theological  candidates. 

Vogel  found  his  chief  delight  in  works  of  practical 
piety.  For  a  time  he  was  interested  in  the  thank- 
less task  of  Jewish  missions  in  Vienna,  and  after 
1883  was  active  in  conducting  a  Simday-school 
founded  by  his  wife  at  their  home.  He  was  also 
chairman  for  a  time  of  the  Lower  Austrian  section 
of  the  Qustavus  Adolphus  association,  and  estab- 
lished the  women's  branch  of  this  organization,  in- 
troducing deaconesses  into  the  Austrian  capital. 
Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  sermons  (Weimar,  1859),  mention  may  be 
made  of  his  Peter  Damiani  (Gotha,  1856);  Der 
Kaiser  Diokletian  (1857);  and  Beitrdge  zur  HersteU 
lung  der  alien  lateinischen  Bibelubersetzung  (1868). 

(Georg  Loesche.) 
Bibuoqraphy:    J.  GOnther,  Lebenaakizzen  der  Profeeaoren 
der  UniveraitOt  Jena^  p.  46,  Jena,  1858;    the  funeral  ora- 
tion by  A.  Fonney,  Vienna,  1890;    Evangdiache  Kirchen- 
xeUung  fUr  Oealerreich,  1890,  pp.  312-313;   ADB,  xl.  94. 

VOGTHERR,  fot'har,  GEORG:  German  Re- 
former; b.  at  Hall  (35  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  Mar. 
11,  1487;  d.  at  Feuchtwangen  (26  m.  e.  of  Hall) 
Jan.  18,  1539.  In  1517  he  became  vicar  at  the  col- 
legiate church  in  Feuchtwangen,  where  he  was  the 
only  one  of  the  staff  who  dared  to  remain  when  the 
Peasants'  War  raged  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  in 
1525.  In  the  following  year  he  was  deprived  of  his 
benefices  for  his  maintenance  of  Protestant  teach- 
ings, and  was  forced  to  support  himself  by  manual 
labor  and  as  a  notary.  When,  in  1528,  Margrave 
George  the  Pious  introduced  Protestantism  in  his 
principalities  of  Brandenburg,  Ansbach,  and  Bran- 
denburg-Kulmbach,  Vogtherr  was  appointed  to  the 
collegiate  staff  in  Feuchtwangen,  where  he  became 
municipal  pastor  and  superintendent  in  1535. 

(F.  V^OGTHERR.) 
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BnuoosApar:  C.  T.  Juobi,  OachichU  drr  Sutdt  lad  da 
.  .  .  Sti!U  Feuchtiamom,  Nuremberi,  1S33:  A.  Stetchele. 
Dam  Bitlum  Av/abur^,  Hi.  3H1  sqq..  Aucgburg,  1872;  K. 
ScboRibBum.  SUIlurv  da  Marktnim  Kawimir  »n  Bnn- 

bwB.  1900:  F.  Voettasrr.   GetcJiicMnUr  FamUit' VotOurr, 

pp.  33-43,  Analmch,  1908. 

VOGTHERS,  HEDIRICH:  Younger  brother  of 
the  preceding  and  one  of  the  lir^  artists  to  devote 
hie  talents  to  the  RcTormatioD;  b.  at  Hall  (35  m. 
D.e.  oF  Stuttgart)  in  1490;  d.  at  Vienna  in  1556. 
By  1 522  he  was  on  artLst  at  Wimpfen  on  the  Neckar, 
where  he  published,  under  the  pseudonyin  ot  Hen- 
ricua  Satrapitanua  Pictor,  two  devotional  Protestant 
tracts  in  1623  and  a  pamphlet  in  1524.  In  1525  he 
removed  to  Straaburg,  and  by  1527  hod  written 
five  hymns  which  enjoyed  wide  and  continued  pop- 
ularity (reprinted  by  P.  Wackemagel,  Gcschichte  de» 
deuttehen  Kirchetaiedet,  lii.  604-509,  Leipsic,  1870). 
After  1527  he  devoted  himself  to  art,  especially  re- 
ligious and  ecclesiastical  woodcuts.  To  him  are 
doubtless  to  be  ascribed  the  pictures  in  J.  B.  Levit's 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  (Strasburg,  1527) 
and  Id  Luther's  version  of  the  Old  Testament  pub- 
lished at  Strasburg  and  Durlach  in  1520-32.  His 
"Redeemer"  and  the  woodcut  "Temptation  of 
the  feeble-minded  "  have  also  been  preserved.  His 
most  important  production  was  hia  purely  secular 
KuTulbUckUin,  written  in  collaboration  wiUi  his  sou 
of  the  game  name  <1538).  Vogtherr  in  1539  re- 
sumed his  poetic  activity  with  a  Ckrisdiches  Loss- 
bueh  nach  ordnung  einet  Af/abeU.  Being  not  only 
an  artist  and  poet,  but  also  a  skilful  oculist,  Vogt- 
herr was  called  to  the  court  of  Charles  V.  at  Vienna 
in  1550  as  court  paint«r  and  court  oculist.  These 
positions  he  retained  uutil  his  death. 

{F.  VoOTHEHK.) 
BlBUOaaiTBT:    G.   H.  A.   Rittelmeyer.  Dit  ttxttigctiKJir* 

KmhenlitdtTdichier  da  Eltaiitt,  pp.  20-27.  Jena.  1S5S; 

K.  Goedeke,  Grundriti  lur  GrtchirkU  der  dealKhm  Dich- 

lima,  ii.  157,  173.  369.  1!S1.  DrosilFa,  1882;   J.   D.  Pu- 

eaviuit,  L.  Ptinlrr-Grai-fur,  iii,  285-286,  344  Bqq.,  Leipiue. 

18(12:  P.  WukemageL.  Dot  iJfuIkAf  KinAnlial,  iii.  SSfl 

sqq..  5  vols..  Leipsic,  18B4-77:   F.  VogthBrr.  GachichU  drr 

Familit  Vottherr.   pp.  60-82.  Ansbadi,    1608;    ADB.iX. 

192-193. 

VOIGT,  AHDREW  GEORGE:  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Philadelphia  Jan.  22,  1859.  He  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  (B.A.,  1880),  the  Lutheran 
Theological  .Seminary,  Mt.  Air>-,  1880-82,  and  the 
University  of  Eriangen,  1882-83;  was  pastor  at  Mt. 
Holly,  N.  J.,  1883-85,  and  at  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
1898-1903;  professor  of  theology  In  Newberry  Col- 
lege, 8.  C,  1886-89  and  1891-98,  and  at  Thiel  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  188fl-91,  and  professor  of  theology  and 
dean  at  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  S.  C,  since  1903,  He  became  president 
of  the  United  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  1906.  He  has  contributed  the  com- 
mentary on  Kphesians  to  The  Lutheran  Commentary 
(New  York,  189fi),  and  has  witten  Why  We  are 
Lutherans  (1890). 

VOIGT,  HEIHRICH  CARL  GI5BERT  AUCnST: 
German  Protestant;  b.  at  Stade  (23  m.  w.  of  Ham- 
burg), Prussia,  June  29,  1860.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Konigsberg,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin 
(1878-81),  and  held  various  pastorates  (1883-94); 
became  privat^docent  at  Berlin,  1892;  associate 
profeaeor  of  church  history  at  Kdoigeberg  (1894); 


the  Borne  at  Kiel   (1890);    and  at   Halle  (1901). 
Among  his  writings  are:   Eine  verschoUeae  t^Hbancfc 
det  antimoniamttischen  Kampfes:    die  BeneUe  d^ 
Epiph4mxvt  aher  die  Kaiaphryger  urtd  QuinliBianer 
untersuchi  (Leipsic,  1891);   Adalbert  ton  Prog  (Be*. 
lin,  1898);  Der  Veif aster  derrOmischen  Vita  detkef^ 
ligen  AdalbeH  (Prague,  1904) ;   Die  Olteatm  Bndbe 
uber  die  Aitferstehung  Jetu  Chritli  {Stuttgart,  I90Q). 
Brun  von  Qwafurt   (1907);    Die  tJiruaiOie  Kin^ 
dee  MittelaUers  an  der  deuiedien  SeekiieU  (1907) ;  and 
Die  GeeehidUe  Jeau  und  die  Attrctogie  (IBU).    & 
was  also  editor  of  the  AUpreumeehe  Monattukia 
(1901-08). 

VOIGT,  HEUTRICH  JOHAUR  HATTHIAS;  Gau 
man  Protestant;  b.  at  Oldenburg  Aug.  2,  1821;  d. 
at  Charlottenburg  (a  suburb  of  Berlin)  Juiu  If, 
1892.  He  studied  at  Halle,  Berlin,  and  Giittiifat; 
became  rector  in  Delmenhorst,  then  pastor  at  Skde, 
1855;  and  in  1864  ordinal;  professor  of  theokfrit 
Konigsberg.  He  was  the  author  of  Die  Lein  in 
Athanasiue  von  Alexandrien  (Bremen,  1861};  ud 
Fundamentaidagjnatik,  Gotha,  1874. 

VOLCE,     folk,     JOHAHH     CHRISTOPH    TO- 
HELM:    German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Nuiembe^NoT. 
18,  1835;  d.  at  Rostock  May  29,  1904.    Hewuad- 
ucated  at  the  universities  of  Eriangen  (PLB.,  1SS9) 
and  Leipsic,  and  in  1860  became  privatrdocat  in 
the  theolc^cal  faculty  of  the  former  iastttutjcn. 
In  1862  he  was  called  as  associate  profeaaor  to  Di- 
pat,  where  he  was  promoted  to  a  full  profeaoiAi!) 
Id  the  following  year.     He  remained  there  tiirtj- 
six   years,   exercising  an   important   inSuencc  n 
Livonian  Luthcronism  not   oidy  as  a  tcacha-  bd 
also  by  practical  work,  by  his  membership  io  tlic 
synods,  and  by  eetabliBhing  a  German  gymnannm. 
as  well  as  by  striving  to  prevent  the  Rusmfieatiuiol 
the  university.     Lecturing  on  Semitic  philokgf  u 
well  as  on  theology,  Volck  continued  the  course  laid 
down  in  his  doctor's  dissertation,  CtdendarivmSina- 
cum  auctore  Caxmnio  (Leipsic,  1859),  by  an  edjtico 
of  Ibn  Malik's  Lamiyai  oL^'Ol  (2  vols.,  IS&l-M). 
In  theology  he  had  already  written  Moeit  nmtin'i 
cygneum  denuo  illuetralvm  (Nordlingen,  1861),  ud 
Vindiciw  Danielica   (Dorpat,   1866),  in  which  he 
maintained   that  Daniel  was  prior   to   Zeehsii^; 
he  now  wrote  his  first  large  work,  Der  CUIiomu 
teiner    neuesten    Bekdmj^ung    gegeniAer    (Dorpat. 
1869).    To  this  same  period  belongs  his  De  naaiu 
carminis  Jobi  tenlentia  (1869);   a  vigorous  drfoue 
of  Deut.  xxziii.  in  bis  Der  Segtn  Moeee  (Eriangen, 
1873);    UAer  die  Bedeutuag  der  aemititdten  Pluio- 
logie/'Or die  altteetamentliche  Exegeee  (Dorpat,  1874); 
Zur  Erinnerung  an  J.  C.  K.  v.  Hofmann  (Elriangei, 
1878);    Ueber  den  Charakter  semitiechen  V Biker  und 
ihre  Sleliung  in  drr  Welt-  vjtd  KiJturgesehieiUe  (Dor- 
pat, 1834) ;   De  tu»imiUi»  locit  Veteri*  Te^amttiti  ad 
saenficia  spedantibua  (1884) ;  Inmevieit  ttt  der  BM 
iTTtumehsiglceit   zusuedveibenT   (1885);     Die  Bibd 
(lis  Canon  (1885);    and  Zur  Lehre  von  der  Mligen 
Sehn/mSSS).    The  study  on  the  inerrancy  of  the 
Bible,  though  thoroughly  orthodox,  produced  great 
excitement  in  the  Baltic  Church,  and  was  impor- 
tant for  the  development  of  the  position  d  the 
Livonian  Lutherans.     Volck  collaborated  with  B. 
Oettii  in  preparing  the  poetic  hagiographa  for  0. 
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ZicUer'i  Kungeftutter  Kommeniar  (Munich,  1889) ; 
KpffTiaed  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  editions  of 
Gooiua'  lexicoD  of  the  Old  Testament  (Leipsic, 
ll7g-«8|;  edited  J.  0.  K.  von  Hofm&nn'e  Die  hsi- 
hf  Sdfifl  Natm  TestamenU  (3  porta,  NOrdlingen, 
lSEl-8t)  and  the  theological  correspondence  of 
F.  DeUtneh  and  Von  Hofmann  (Leipsic,  1893). 
Sariig  his  later  yeaia  at  Dorpat  he  also  wrote 
f  ot  lernen  vnr  out  der  Gaehiehte  der  AusUgung  der 
iOimS'-M/tT  (Dorpat,  1894);  HeUigt  Sdirift  und 
Erilit  (EtlanKen,  1897);  and  Die  UrgeaehiehU  nach 
(In.  I-!1  (Barmen,  1897). 

In  IBSS,  in  accordance  with  the  university  stat- 
uto,  Volcic  was  retired.  He  accepted  an  honorary 
Frienonliip  at  Greifswald,  but  was  called  to  Roa- 
Wckin  1900,  where  he  labored  until  hia  death.  To 
tlitg  finil  period  belong  Iuh  AUtestamenliuAe  HeiU- 
finU(M<(GoteiBloh,  1902);  Zum  Kamj^  vm  Bibd 
t^Bsbd  (Roetock,  1903);  and  the  posthumous 
Utu-  imd  Zm^ragen  im  Lickle  der  Bibel  (ed.  Hun- 
mgET,  Wismar,  1D06). 

The  theologic&l  position  of  Voick  remained  essen- 
My  the  same  throughout  hia  life.  He  was 
HtigDDistic  to  the  Wellhausen  school  while  in  sym- 
prthy  with  honeat  and  unprejudiced  historical  criti- 
BB  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  n^arded  the  Bible 
MUiffguuc  whole  from  b^inning  to  end,  held  to- 
lEtlitr  bj  the  bond  of  the  divine  outworking  of  the 
fdu  d  Mlvation,  and  attested  by  its  influence  on 
tbt  biitary  of  the  Church  and  on  the  personal  re- 
Sfaa  life  of  the  faithful.  (J.  KOBEELEt.) 

kumuvr:  Zwn  QaiOditnit  an  Prof.  Dr.  WOham 
FtU,  Laina,  1S04. 

TOLF,  v61f,  PETER  HUIWLF:  Danish  clergy- 
Bu;  b.  at  Naur  (162  m.  n.w.  of  Copenhagen)  Aug. 
Xi,  1838.  He  was  graduated  from  the  gymnasium 
nOdoiw,  1857,  and  from  the  University  of  Copen- 
^n,  1S64.  As  a  student  he  was  attracted  to 
Boiilic  philology  and  was  awarded,  in  1801,  an 
"  Actcsst  "  for  a  prize  essay  in  this  branch.  It  was 
tin  in  his  student  days  that  he  perceived  the  necea- 
■tfofcoei^eticmiaaionary  work  in  the  large,  panly 
dtchriBtiuuied  cities.  The  kej^ote  in  his  scientific 
<Md  became  Old-Testament  research;  in  his 
inetkal  work,  home  missions.  In  1859  he  traveled 
Id  Qigland,  and  in  the  year  following  published  a 
tnMJitkni  from  the  works  of  the  Scotch  FreeChurch 
llnlopu)  Thomas  Guthrie  {q.v.):Hovedeladen,dens 
Spiir  ag  Staler.  After  teaching  some  years  in  the 
I^iiiili  School  for  Hiasions,  he  was  chaplain  in 
BdlmiivHaaleT,  1867-70;  and  in  Farum-V&rlose, 
TO-Ti.  But  hia  greatest  labors  are  connected 
■itL  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  in  Copenhagen, 
■^  pastor  he  was,  1874-99.  He  gained  the  con- 
^i^Bm  <rf  the  poor  and  was  instrumental  in  calling 
fncth  many  congr^ational  activities,  ijp  to  tiiat 
■"M  little  known  in  Copenhagen— the  parish  mi»- 
Ho,  Princess  Tbyras  Asylum,  the  Martiia  Society, 
«d  the  "Carmer'haU  for  home  missions.  He  was 
amber  of  the  board  for  home  missions,  1878-99, 
*lid  for  a  long  time  its  president. 
Daring  these  yeais  of  practical  activity  he  was 
M,  however,  forgetful  ot  theology  proper.  In  1875 
k  was  made  Lie.  theol.,  having  presented  his  thesis 
(B  tiK  "  Integrity  of  the  Book  of  Zechariah."  He 
nbaeqnently  lectured  for  some  semesters  ^^t  the  Uni- 


versity of  Copenhagen,  and  was  member  of  the  cen- 
sor committeie  on  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
theological  degree.  In  ISSS  he  was  given  by  the 
University  of  Rostock  the  d^ree  of  Th.D.  for  the 
dissertation  Die  70.  Wochen  Danida.  He  WTot«  a 
learned  commentary  on  Zechariah,  and  popular  ex- 
poaitiona  of  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  Joel  (1902).  He  is 
author  also  of  Indre  Mitaioru  HistoHe  (1870) ;  and  of 
bic^Taphies  of  Johann  Heinrich  Wichem  and  Jo- 
hami  Albrecht  Bengel  (1904).  His  attitude  to  civil 
marriage  and  marriage  of  the  divorced,  bdth  much- 
discussed  questions  in  State  churches,  as  well  as 
bis  conception  of  a  church  are  made  known  in  his 
£gtaakabstkiUmisseog/ra»kilUsVieUe(lB85);  T&r 
Kirken  dtake  borgerlig  JSgie/orening  (1902);  and 
Folkekirken,  den>  BegrA,  Opgave  og  For/alning  i 
korte  Hovedtrcek  (1901).  Since  1899  he  has  been 
provost  in  Storehedinge.  John  O.  Evjen. 

BiBUOoB*rBi:    C.  F.  Biicka.  Dotub  bagraplndc  httHten, 
lii.  \M-I6b,  19  vola.,  CopeabBcea.  1887-1905. 

VOLIVA,  WILBUR  GLEHH:  Christian  Catholic 
Apostohc;  b.  near  Newtown,  Fountain  Co.,  Ind., 
Mar.  10,  1870.  He  was  educated  at  Hiram  College, 
Hiram,  O.,  at  Union  Christian  College,  Merom,  Ind. 
(B.D.,  1897),  and  later  studied  theology  privately 
atStanfordviUcN.Y.  (1893-94).  He  was  oidained 
to  the  ministry  in  the  Christian  Connection  (New 
Light)  denomination  in  1889,  and  held  pastorates  at 
linden,  Ind.  (1889-92),  and  Urbana,  III.  (1892-93), 
after  which  be  was  supply  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1893- 
1894),andYorkHarbor,  Me.  (1894-95).  Heunited 
with  the  Christian  (Compbellite)  Church  in  1895, 
and  was  pastor  of  the  Christian  church  at  Wash- 
ington Court  House,  O.,  in  1897-99,  but  in  the 
latter  year  joined  the  Christian  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church  in  Zion,  and  was  elder  in  charge  of  North 
Side  Zion  Tabernacle,  Chicago  (1809-1000),  whence 
he  was  transferred  to  Cincinnati  (1900-01).  In 
1001-06  be  was  overseer  of  the  work  of  his  de- 
nomination in  Australia,  but  in  the  latt«r  year 
returned  to  Zion  City,  111.,  as  assistant  to  J.  A. 
Dowie  (q.v.),  on  whose  death,  in  1907,  he  became 
general  overseer  ot  the  Christian  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church. 

VOLBEY,  COHSTAHTIH-FRAIIfOIS  CHASSE- 
BCEUF,  COHTEDE:  French  historian;  b.  at  Croon 
(168  m.  S.W.  ot  Paris)  Feb.  3, 1757;  d.  at  Paris  Apr. 
25,  1820.    After  several  years'  traveling  in  the  East 

he  wrote  his  Voyage  en  Egypte  el  en  Sj/rie  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1787;  Eng.  transl..  Travels  Ihrotigh  Syria  and 
Egypt  in  I78S,  1784,  ind  1785,  2  vols.,  London, 
1787,  also  1788,  and  New  York,  1798),  which  earned 
agreatreputationfor  him;  and  in  1794  he  was  made 
professor  of  history  in  the  normal  school  of  Paris. 
As  a  man  of  the  Revolution,  he  became  a  senator  in 
1704,  but  was  accused  of  royalism  and  imprisoned 
under  Robespierre,  whom  be  opposed.  His  life  was 
saved  by  the  ending  of  the  Revolution.  Later,  as 
an  adversary  of  Napoleon,  he  was  made  a  peer  of 
France  in  1814.  In  literature  he  is  known  also  as 
the  author  of  a  number  of  antichriatian  or  antire- 
ligious  writings:  Lea  Ruinea  (Paris,  1791,  often  re- 
printed, and  translated  into  several  foreign  Ian* 
guages;  into  English,  7'A« /futnt;  or,  a  Swvey  of  ths 
Revohitions  of  Empires,  London,  1705,  and  often. 
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New  York,  1796),  a  work  which  called  forth  many 

replies;    La  Loi  natureUe  (1793;    Eng.  tranfll.,  The 

Law  of  Nature,  or  Principlea  of  Morality  Deduced 

from  ike  Physical  ConstittUion  cf  Mankind  and  the 

Universe,  Philadelphia  and  London,   1796);    and 

Hietoire  de  Samuel,  inverUeur  du  sacre  dee  roia  (4th 

ed.,  1822).   His  (Euvree  compUtee  in  8  vols,  appeared 

Paris,  1821,  and  (Euvree  choisies  in  6  vols.,  in  1827. 

Bibuoorapht:    Brief  Sketch  of  Ihe  Life  of  C.  F.   Vdney, 
London,  1840;  ^Lichtenbei«er,  B8R,  zii.  410-430. 

VOLTAIRE,  vor'tar",  FRANfOIS  MARIS 
AROUET  DE:  French  writer  and  deist;  b.  in 
Paris  Nov.  21,  1694;  d.  there  May  30, 1778.  He  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  Collie  Louis-le-Grand 
in  Paris,  where  he  learnt "  nothing  but  Latin  and 
nonsense."  His  father  intended  him  for  the  law, 
but  his  natural  talent,  no  less  than  the  levity  of  his 

disposition,  drew  him  with  irresistible 

Earlier     force  into  literary  life — the  theater,  the 

Life.        pamphlet,  the  salons,  where  the  efforts 

were  short,  and  the  triiunphs  rapid. 
He  had  wit,  taste,  a  wonderful  talent  for  turning 
ever3rthing  into  verse,  and  a  still  more  wonderful 
talent  for  dropping  innuendoes,  malicious  or  lewd, 
according  to  circumstances.  He  wrote  small  poems, 
satirical  or  complimentary,  and  said  smart  things  at 
the  supper-tables  of  dukes  and  abb^.  In  1713  he 
obtained  a  diplomatic  position  as  secretary  to  the 
French  ambassador  to  Holland.  But  at  The  Hague 
he  was  most  ridiculously  taken  in  by  a  lady  of 
semi-standing — a  certain  Madame  du  Noyer,  whose 
daughter  he  fell  in  love  with  and  tried  to  allure  into 
an  elopement.  He  was  discharged,  and  sent  back 
to  Paris;  and  Madame  du  Noyer  repaid  herself  for 
her  troubles  by  publishing  his  love-letters.  In  1714 
he  competed  for  the  prize  of  the  academy,  but  failed 
to  obtain  it.  In  1716  some  vicious  lampoons  on 
the  regent  and  the  Duchess  of  Berri  were  generally 
ascribed  to  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  Bastile, 
where,  in  the  study  of  Homer  and  Vergil,  and  the 
preparation  of  his  first  tragedy,  (Edipe,  he  spent 
eleven  months.  Soon  after  his  release,  the  tragedy 
was  brought  on  the  stage  with  great  success;  and 
the  success  was  followed  up  with  still  greater  energy. 
The  Henriade,  a  large  epic  on  Henry  IV.,  which  he 
had  begun  in  the  Bastile,  he  printed,  though  he  had 
not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  approbation  of  the 
royal  censor,  and  it  at  once  made  his  fame  and  his 
fortune.  But  Voltaire's  ambition  was  always  a  little 
ahead  of  his  powers:  Art&mise  failed  completely; 
Mariamne,  partially.  The  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  in 
order  to  avenge  himself  for  some  insolent  repartee, 
had  him  beaten  in  the  street  by  his  footmen.  Vol- 
taire challenged  him ;  but  later  was  put  in  the  Bas- 
tile, and  released  only  on  the  condition  that  he 
immediately  leave  for  England. 

From  1726  to  1729  he  resided  in  London;  and 
acquaintance  with  English  character  and  institu- 
tions, English  literature  and  philosophy,  exercised 

a  profound  influence  on  him.     It  so- 
Maturity.    bered  his  temper  a  little;   it  gave  him 

a  taste  for  science  and  its  methods  of 
research;  and  it  developed  his  sense  of  the  social 
value  of  truth.  He  was  much  struck  by  Newton's 
great  discovery  as  expoimded  to  him  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Clark  in  1726;    and  by  the  effect  on  the  English 


mind  of  Newton's  death  the  following  year.   Uter 
by  his  jSUmens  de  la  philoeophie  de  NewUm  (1738), 
and  La  mitaphysique  de  NewUm  (1740),  he  ccMitrib- 
uted  much  to  make  the  views  ^f  Newton  accepted, 
not  only  in  France,  but  on  the  >x>ntinent  in  genenL 
From  Locke  he  derived  his  whole  psychology;  fnm 
the  Rngliflh  Ddsts  (see  Dsisif),  he  learned  how  to 
attack  the  traditional,  supematuralistic,  dognutic 
claims  of  the  prevailing  beliefs,  and  he  used  the 
weapons  of  the  Deistic  writers  in  his  onslaught  upoo 
the  credulity  and  abuses  of  the  Roman  Catbolie 
Church;    from  English  history  and  institutions  he 
gained  his  social  and  political  ideas.    There  is  a  di- 
rect and  demonstrable  connection  between  the  revo- 
lution of  1789  and  his  Letters  Concerning  the  EngUA 
Nation  (London,  1733,  Fr.  eds.  later),  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  characteristic  of  his  polemical 
writings.     He  also  made  a  painstaking  study  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  the  other  great  En^ 
writers.    On  his  return  to  France  in  1729,  hesooD 
found  out  that  Paris  was  still  unsafe  for  him.  In 
1734  his  Lettres  -were  publicly  burnt  by  order  of  the 
parliament  as  subversive  to  the  State,  the  Church, 
and  public  morality.    From  that  time  imtil  1749  he 
made  his  home  chiefly  at  Cirey,  in  the  house  of  Mi- 
dame  du  C!hAtelet,  a  lady  for  whose  mathematical 
and  philosophical  talent  he  felt  great  respect.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  their  personal  relations  in  other 
respects,  she  stimulated  and  held  him  up  to  his  high- 
est capacity  for  literary  production.    During  this 
period  he  wrote  some  of  his  best  tragedies— Zotrr, 
Ahsire,  Mahomet,  Mtrope;  completed  Charles  XU. 
and  began  Siide  de  Louis  XIV.;  and  sent  out  a  score 
or  more  of  polemical  pamphlets,  witty,  malicious,  in- 
decent to  an  incredible  degree,  and  an  astonishing 
niunber  of  letters  to  all  the  most  prominent  persona 
in  Europe.    At  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  oentoiy 
he  stood  as  the  greatest  literary  celebrity  which  the 
Eiux>pean  civilization  had  ever  produced,  far  ex- 
ceeding Erasmus  both  in  fame  and  power.    And 
when,  in  1750,  he  set  out  for  Berlin,  on  the  invitsr 
tion  of  Frederick  II.,  it  was  not  a  pensioner  thread- 
ing his  way  to  the  table  of  his  patron,  but  the  king 
of  the  pen  coming  to  visit  the  king  of  the  sword. 
Voltaire  and  Frederick  admired  each  other.   But 
Voltaire  admired  in  Frederick  only  the  general,  and 
Frederick  wanted  to  be  admired  as  a  poet;  while, 
in  Voltaire,  Frederick  admired  only  the  poet,  and 
Voltaire  wanted  to  be  admired  as  a  statesman. 
Ludicrous  conflicts  arose,  almost  from  the  hour  of 
their  flrst  meeting;  and  soon  the  conflicts  grew  into 
a  continuous  warfare.    At  last  in  1752  the  climax 
was  reached  when,  under  an  assumed  name,  Vol- 
taire held  up  to  ridicule  the  president  of  the  Berlin 
Academy.    In  March  of  the  following  year  he  was 
permitted  to  leave  the  city  only  to  be  arrested,  by 
command  of  the  irate  king,  at  Frankfort,  where  he 
underwent  irritating  humiliations,  which  indeed  he 
had  provoked,  for  which  also  he  took  ample  ven- 
geance in  a  scurrilous  lamfK>on  on  Frederick's  pn- 
vate  life.    Thus  ended  the  strange  friendship  which 
on  accoimt  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  two  con- 
cerned   contained    all    the    elements  of  a  comic 
tragedy. 

The  last  part  of  his  life  Voltaire  spent  at  Ferney, 
an  estate  he  bought  in  the  coimty  of  Gex  (1758), 
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itly  situated  near  the  Swiss  frontier;  and 
lis  period  some  of  the  best  features  of 
his  personal  character  came  to  Ught. 
fe.  There  were  forty-six  miserable  peas- 
ants at  Femey  when  he  bought  the 
rhen  he  died,  there  were  1,200  well-to-do 
ts  engaged  in  watch-making,  silk-weaving, 
*  industries,  and  it  was  he  who  built  their 
ought  their  tools,  and  sold  their  produc- 
ts defense  of  Jean  Calas  the  Huguenot 
tAUT,  Paul)  and  protection  of  Sirven 
lumanity  and  courage  wholly  admirable, 
i  unwearied  endeavors  to  rehabilitate 
s  and  fortunes  of  these  and  of  La  Barre 
at  Lally  add  only  luster  to  his  repu- 
justice  and  fair  play.  But  his  writings — 
ig  them  are  some  of  his  most  prominent 
'ttoi  star  les  Mcmrs  et  V Esprit  dea  Nationa, 
ire  PhUosophique — show  that  his  polemical 
id  become  intensified  almost  to  the  burst- 
that  his  whole  mental  energy  had  concen- 
elf  around  the  famous  motto,  Ecrasez  Vin- 
Tush  the  infamous  one  '0,  with  which  he 
try  letter  he  sent  to  his  friends.  Uinfdme 
iginally,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  then 
;h  which  has  the  support  of  the  State  for 
»ment  of  its  doctrine  and  discipline,  and 
ame  to  mean  all  religion,  so  far  as  it  claims 
tural  origin.  On  this  point  his  hatred  is 
.  It  pervades  all  his  writing,  from  Can^ 
Le  Diner  du  comie  de  Botdinvilliers  to  La 
id  UOrphdine  de  la  Chine;  and  in  his 
mphlets,  newspaper  articles,  letters,  it 
not  only  below  his  dignity,  but  beneath 
This  was  not  the  estimate  of  his  own  time, 
rent  to  Paris  in  1778,  he  was  received  with 
usiasm  and  such  ovations  as  the  world 
Y  ever  seen  before.  But  the  excitement 
roduced  was  too  much  for  his  strength; 
took  too  big  a  dose  of  opium,  and  died  in 

t  made  his  mark  in  literature  as  a  poet. 
.  Mahomety  and  Mtrope  were  considered 
cme  of  tragic  art.    To  the  public  for  which 

Voltaire  wrote,  tragic  art  was  only  a 
y  maze  of  intricate  conventional  rules; 

but  he  mastered  those  rules  so  com- 
y.  pletely  that  his  audience  sat  enchanted, 

transported,,  and  gazed  upon  his  trag- 
pon  clouds  of  **  woven  wind  "  floating  in 
ne.  Of  more  solid  worth  are  his  historical 
is  true  merit  lies  in  his  resp)ect  for  facts, 
he  may  very  well  have  been  indebted  to 
nd  Locke.  For  history  as  an  organic 
i  with  inner  laws  of  development  he  had 
onception  than  others  of  his  age.  In  part 
him,  history  has  since  his  day  taken  its 
isential  to  all  liberal  education.  As  to  his 
r,  strictly  speaking  Voltaire  was  no  phi- 
t  all.  The  higher  methods  of  extracting 
lad  never  learned,  and  he  was  by  natural 
I  incapable  of  that  sustained  efiFort  of 
dthout  which  systematic  views  can  not 
.  Nevertheless,  he  is  the  true  representa- 
!  **  Age  of  Reason  ";  and  the  great  boast 
e  was  just  its  philosophy.    Voltaire  was 
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not  an  atheist.  He  could  sneer  as  heartily  at  the 
atheists  as  at  the  fanatics.  His  deism  was  partly  a 
reaction  against  the  corruption,  cruelty,  bigotry,  and 
superstition  of  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants in  his  day.  As  a  Deist  he  started  from  the  three 
well-known  premises  of  Deism:  God,  the  world,  and 
between  them  no  relation  which  can  be  represented 
under  the  form  of  divine  revelation  or  special  provi- 
dence. But  to  Voltaire  God  is,  because  he  is  a  ne- 
cessity of  thought:  "  if  he  were  not,  we  would  have 
to  invent  him."  Of  a  personal  relation  between 
himself  and  God  there  was  no  trace;  and,  what  is 
still  worse,  he  did  not  understand  that  such  a  rela- 
tion could  truly  exist.  Of  his  general  conception 
of  God  he  often  spoke  with  an  undercurrent  of  cold 
indifference,  illuminated  now  and  then  with  sparks 
of  cynicism,  which,  to  men  of  strongly  marked  re- 
ligious disposition,  has  made  his  works  an  abomina- 
tion. His  method  was  to  attack  not  so  much  the 
principles  as  the  alleged  facts  of  Christianity,  or  to 
show  the  irreconcilability  of  one  Christian  notion 
with  other  necessary  beliefs.  He  understood  noth- 
ing of  the  deeper  truths  of  the  Gospel  or  the  lives  of 
its  adherents.  His  criticism,  so  far  as  it  related  to 
the  ultimate  nature  of  Christianity,  was  literary, 
superficial,  negative,  and  transitory.  The  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  had  no  vital  place  in  his  thought. 
The  world,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  very  serious 
affair  to  Voltaire,  and  a  thing  he  understood. 

As  a  critic,  he  stands  in  the  very  front  rank.  His 
instinct  of  truth  was  sharp  and  vivid.  With  that 
instinct  he  combined  a  never  equaled  power  of 
illuminating  statement.  In  the  service  of  his  van- 
ity, envy,  and  malice,  and  used  to  cover  up  de- 
liberate falsehoods  and  Ues,  his  wit  is  often  shock- 
ing. But  the  directness,  clearness,  and  precision 
of  his  statement  of  a  fact  or  an  idea  has  still  more 
often  made  truth  irresistible;  and  without  entering 
into  the  details  of  his  activity,  his  victories,  and  his 
defeats,  it  may  be  generally  said  that  his  criticism 
developed  in  modern  literature  a  sense  for  that 
which  is  simple,  natural,  and  clear.  See  Deism,  II., 
§  1.  C.  A.  Beck  WITH. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  "  Works  "  have  been  repeatedly  pub- 
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cet's  Vie  de  Voltaire,  ib.  1877-85;  they  appeared  in  Eng. 
transl.,  25  vols.,  London,  1761-65;  and  a  splendid  edi- 
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Brougham,  Lives  of  Men  of  LeUera,  vol.  iv.,  London,  1845; 
J.  M.  Qu6rard,  Femey-Voltaire,  Paris,  1848;  J.  Janin,  Le 
Roi  VoUaire,  3d  ed.,  Paris,  1861;  M.  U.  Maynard.  Voltaire, 
aa  vie  el  see  oeuvrea,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1867;  B.  H.  C.  K.  van 
dor  Wyck,  VoUaire,  Amsterdam,  1868;  J.  Morley,  Vol- 
taire, London.  1872,  new  ed.,  1886;  H.  Beaune,  Voltaire 
au  colUge,  ea  famille,  see  itudea,  aea  premiers  amia,  Paris, 
1873;  E.  B.  Humley,  VoUaire,  Edinburgh,  1877;  R. 
d'Argental,  Hiatoire  compUte  de  la  vie  de  Voltaire,  Neu- 
chAtel,  1878;  E.  Noel,  VoUaire,  aa  vie  et  aea  ceuvrea,  Paris, 
1878;  G.  Norga,  VoUaire,  aa  vie,  aea  ceuvrea,  Paris,  1878; 
E.  de  Pompery,  La  Vie  de  VoUaire,  Paris,  1878;  J.  Par- 
ton,  Life  of  Voltaire,  2  vols.,  London.  1881;  G.  Renard, 
Vie  de  VoUaire,  Paris,  1883;   R.  Kreiten,  VoUaire,  2d  ed., 
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FreibuiSt  1885;  V.  Mahrenholtx,  Voltaire' a  Ixben  und 
Werke,  part  2,  Oppeln.  1885;  E.  Champion,  Voltaire, 
Paris.  1893;  F.  Espinaaae,  Life  of  Voltaire,  London,  1892; 
E.  Fa«uet,  Voltaire,  Paris,  1895;  S.  G.  Tallentyre,  Life 
of  Voltaire,  2  vols.,  London,  1903,  new  ed..  New  York, 
1910;  J.  C.  Collins,  Voltaire,  Monteeqitieu  and  Rouaaeau 
in  England,  London,  1909. 

On  his  philosophy,  etc.,  consult:  E.  Beraot,  La  Philoao- 
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taire: aecha  Vortriige,  5th  ed.,  Bonn,  1878,  Fr.  transl., 
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VOLUIfTARY  BOSSIOHARY  SOCIETY  Df 
AMERICA.  See  Miscellaneous  Religious 
Bodies,  21. 

VOLUHTARYISM:  The  oonviction  or  the  sys- 
tem which  holds  that  churches  should  be  supported, 
not  by  the  State  or  other  secular  authority,  but  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  church  attendants 
themselves.  This  system  practically  involves  en- 
tire separation  of  Church  and  State,  since  the  State, 
ceasing  to  grant  endowments  to  the  Church,  to 
pay  salaries  to  the  clergy,  and  to  subvention  any 
project  for  distinctly  reUgious  purposes,  thereby 
forfeits  whatever  claim  it  might  allege  to  control  or 
influence  the  Church,  as  by  patronage,  interference 
with  liturgy,  and  the  Hke.  Voluntaryism  thus  rep- 
resents the  religious  counterpart  of  civil  Seculariza- 
tion (q.v.),  but  while  voluntaryism  may  plead  re- 
ligious reluctance  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
institutions  which  the  contributor  conscientiously 
disapproves,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  ethical 
justification  for  secularization  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  usually  carried  out. 

The  principles  of  voluntaryism  are  to  be  seen  in 
action  wherever  the  Church  and  Stale  are  separate 
(cf.  Church  and  State).  It  has  become  a  \ntal  in- 
terest practically  only  in  England,  where  dissenters 
have  long  voiced  their  unwillingness  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  the  established  Church  of  England. 
Their  objections  are  doubtless  conscientious,  and, 
at  the  other  extreme,  it  is  felt  by  many  High-church- 
men that  voluntaryism  would  be  far  better  for  tlie 
spiritual  welfare  and  growth  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land than  the  present  system,  which  presents  such 
unedifying  spectacles  as  appointments  to  high  eccle- 
siastical position — and  even  to  the  episcopate — often 
from  considerations  that  seem  distinctly  political, 
especially  as  those  making  such  appointments  may 
be  dissenters,  Roman  Cathohcs,  or  even  non-Chris- 
tians; and  this  would  also  obviate  such  abuses  as  the 
trial  of  distinctly  ecclesiastical  cases  (e.g.,  those  in- 
volving alleged  ritualism  or  refusal  of  communion 
to  one  who,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  the  church,  has 
gone  through  the  form  of  marriage  with  his  deceased 
wife's  sister)  by  so-called  ecclesiastical  courts  coni- 
l)osod  of  laymen. 

The  term  voluntaryism  (better,  ''  voluntarism  ") 
is  also  sometimes  applied,  in  scholastic  philosophy, 
to  that  theory  of  the  will   which,   derived  from 


Augustine  (q.v.)  and  taught  by  such  scholastics  as 
Anselm  of  Canterbury,  Bonaventura,  Duns  Sootus, 
and  Henry  of  Ghent  (qq.v.),  teaches,  with  Ansdin, 
that  the  sovereign  will  of  God  rules  the  world,  while 
the  nature  of  the  will  is  freedom,  and  maintains  in 
general  the  primacy  of  the  will  and  its  independeooe 
of  thought  (see  Scholasticism,  II.,  §  2,  III.,  3,  f| 
1-2,  4,  §  1;  Duns  Scotub,  §  4). 

VOLUIITEERS  OF  AMERICA:  A  phOao. 
thropic,  social,  and  Christian  movement.  It  wu 
inaugurated  in  Mar.,  1896,  in  response  to  a  number 
of  requests  on  the  part  of  American  citizens,  and  was 
subsequently  incorporated  Nov.  6,  1896,  under  the 
"  Membership  Act "  of  the  state  of  New  York.  It 
is  organized  in  military  style,  having  as  its  model 
the  United  States  army,  but,  in  conjunction  with 
military  discipline  and  methods  of  work,  it  pofisesBee 
a  thoroughly  democratic  form  of  government.  Its 
constitution  and  by-laws  are  framed  by  a  grand 
field  council,  which  represents  the  minor  ooiindkaf 
officers  throughout  the  country  annually.  Though 
only  fifteen  years  old,  the  Volunteers  ha\'e  repre- 
sentatives and  branches  of  their  benevolences  and 
cause  in  almost  all  the  principal  centers  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  about  forty  principal  homes  and 
institutions  of  benevolence,  many  of  which  are 
Volunteer  property,  and  are  open  for  poor  and  de 
serving  people  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
Diuing  the  year  1911,  41,905  beds  have  been  pnh 
vided  for  all  classes  of  women  in  the  Volunteer 
women's  homes,  and  7,332  persons  have  been  Te> 
ceived  under  the  care  of,  and  permanently  aided  by, 
the  organization.  The  Volunteer  commissioDed 
workers  called  upon  and  aided  in  their  vidtatioB 
26,308  famihes.  This  work  was  done  prinuuilyin 
the  poorer  sections  of  the  large  cities.  In  the  differ- 
ent permanent  philanthropic  homes  and  institu- 
tions 398,304  lodgings  have  been  given,  while  413,- 
648  free  meals  were  provided,  and  230,622  meals 
were  distributed  to  jKjrsons  who  paid  for  them,  many 
doing  so  by  work.  In  their  latest  imdertaking,  the 
Volunteer  Hospital,  located  at  No.  93  Gold  Street, 
New  York  City,  there  have  been  1,280  ambulance 
calls,  358  major  operations,  7,001  days'  treatment 
given  to  patients  in  the  surgical  and  medical  wards, 
13,943  new  cases  treated,  19,684  old  cases  treated, 
and  a  total  during  the  year  of  33,627  cases  of  «fl 
kinds  surgically  and  medically  treated  in  the  insti- 
tution. The  Volunteer  Prisoners'  League  has  em- 
braced upward  of  75,000  members  since  its  inau- 
guration. It  has  leagues  in  about  twenty-five  state 
prisons,  and  over  70  per  cent  of  those  having  left  the 
prisons  are  through  the  "  Hope  Halls  "  living  re- 
formed and  honest  lives.  Through  the  fresh-air 
branch  of  the  work  many  thousands  of  mothers  and 
children  have  been  taken  from  crowded  cities  to  a 
change  in  the  open  air  amid  hills  and  rivers,  lakes 
and  dales.  Through  the  regimental  reports  fro© 
Volunteer  centers,  it  is  calculated  that  837,130  pe^ 
sons  were  gathered  at  the  indoor  sennces.  while 
2,108,534  persons  were  hsteners  in  open-air  stands 
Through  these  services  4,534  persons  were  led  t< 
testify  that  they  would  five  a  new  life. 

In  addition  to  the  Volunteer  reading-rooms,  thoi 
yands  of  copies  of  Christian  books  arc  circulated  i 
the  state  prisons,  jails,  hospitals,  soldiers'  and  ch 


UMB.  The  Volunteera  also  conduct  Bewing- 
lo  ho^Mtal-DUiaing,  have  tempunLry  tinan- 
f  departments,  and  ptovide  Thanksgiving 
stnma  dinners.  The  headquarters  is  at  No. 
Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City, 
r,  vOret,  KOHRAD  (COBRADDS  VORS- 
Duteh  Aiminian;  b.  at  Cologne  July  19, 
atTlSnning  {47  m.  e.  of  Kiel)  Sept.  29, 1622. 
led  «t  DOaaeldorf  (15&3-S7),  and  then  qh- 
e  college  erf  St  I«wi«nce  in  Cologne;  he 
iied  for  two  years  to  prepare  for  a  mercan- 
but  in  1589  again  altered  his  intention  and 
kt  the  Uuiveisity  of  Herborn  until  1593, 
went  to  Heidelberg  and  there  reccivi^l  the 
si  doctorate  in  15M;  in  1595  he  went  to 
i  Geneva,  where  his  disputations  De  sacra- 
Basel,  1595)  and  De  cauns  /.aiulU  (1595) 
im  the  offer  of  a  position  as  teacher;  in- 
!  went  to  St«infurt.    There  his  De  prredc»- 

(Steinfurt,  1597);  D(.  tancla  THniUUe 
md  De  pertona  et  officio  Chrvtii  (1597)  had 
jpon  him  the  suspicion  of  Socinioniani,  but 
be  successfully  defended  his  orthodoxy 
le  theological  faculty  of  Heidelberg.  He 
Kh  honor  in  Steinfurt  that  in  ItiOS  he  re- 
c  additional  appoinbuent^  of  preacher  and 
»  the  consiatory.  After  the  death  of  Ar- 
eaecepted,  in  1610,  a  call  to  Leyden,  where 
■nstraots  hoped  to  find  in  him  one  of  tUdr 
jorterB.  He  reprinted  in  1610  his  Diapula- 
m  lU  natura  et  aUritmlis  Dei  (Steinfurt, 
Traeiatui  Iheotogiciu  de  Deo  sine  de  natura 
ii  Dei,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his 
inrnntu  (1610).  His  statements  in  the 
on  God,  the  divine  attributes,  predestina- 

Christ  led  the  contra- Remonstraiits  to 
m  of  Socinianiam  and  gross  heterodoxy, 
lelberg  theologians  condemned  the  book, 
■n  Vorst  replied  in  his  Proleetaiio  epinlolica 
•ologorum  Heiddbergennium  (The  Hague, 
lis  opponents  won  ovpr  James  1.  of  Eng- 
Q  caused  Vorst's  book  to  be  burned  in 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  informed  the 
■neral,  through  his  Atnbaa^ador  Rudolph 
,  that  he  would  consider  them  hia  enemies 
olersted  the  presence  of  such  a  heretic. 
3te  in  reply  hia  Chritlinini  or  modetla  re- 
i  arliculoa  quosdam  nu/n  r  ci  Anglia  Iram- 
eyden,  1611),  but  the  SifUcs-Gcneral  were 
I  dismiss  him,  though  Ci>riiiLiuirtg  his  salary, 
■n  he  settled  as  an  eiili'  in  Gouda,  about 
2.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  seriously 
tmaelf  by  reediting  Socinus'  De  aucioriiiOc 
riftvTa,  though  he  later  claimed  to  have 
•rant  of  the  authorship  of  the  work, 
)  on  Voret  continued  without  intermission 
t  pleaded  his  cause  with  bitter  intensity  in 
■A  polemics,  especially  Cntalogus  crrorum 
leinalionum  D.  Sibr.  I.uhhirti  (Steinfurt, 
'rodromui  pleniorit  ri.'iioiisi  nuo  tempore 
d  dedaralioneTn  Sibramli  Lubberii  ei  minis- 
wardeTwium  iteratam  rtinl'umcm  (Leyden, 
upontum  plenius  ad  airipht  nuirdam  ervi- 
2);  and  Parteneeit  ad  SibraTtdum  Lubbcr- 
ida.  1613).  Finally,  in  16IS,  he  was 
d  as  a  heretic  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  and 


banished.  He  accordiiigly  (led  from  Gouda  and  re- 
mained in  hiding,  chieliy  in  or  near  Utrecht,  until 
1022,  when  refuge  was  afforded  him  by  the  duke  of 
Holstein.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  is  reported 
to  have  drawn  up  a  confession  of  faith  in  which  he 
openly  professed  Socinianism. 

Vorst  was  the  author  of  over  forty  works,  and 
after  hia  death  hia  Dutch  friends  pubtiuhed  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Pauline  epistles  (Amsterdam,  1631). 
His  son  Willem  Hendrijk  (d.  Oct.  1, 1652),  who  was 
deeply  versed  [n  Rabbinical  literature,  was  Re- 
monstrant preacher  at  Leyden  after  1642,  and  was 
also  suspected  of  Socinianism.  Another  son,  Guer- 
nerus,  was  also  a  Remonstrant  preacher  at  Doccum 
in  1632,  but  was  banished  for  five  years  in  1934.  In 
the  following  year  he  returned,  only  to  be  arrested 
and  rebanished,  after  which  he  was  a  preacher  at 
Hoom  (1641),  Leyden  (1653),  and  Rotterdam 
(1658),  where  he  became  pastor  emeritus  in  1680 
(d.  Mar..  16S2).  He  edited  his  father's  Doodelcek 
der  caivinitliechc  pradcalinatie.  Descendants  of 
Vorst  were  preachers  in  Dutch  Remonstrant 
churches  as  late  as  1716.  (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 

BiHLioaB*i-HY-    Tho  oration  of  M.  Walther  wu  DUbtbhed 

at  Fredirickstan,  1024.     Ccmmlt^    B.  (ilaiius,  Godoitttrd 

Knlrrland.    HI.    5G0-a57.    '■    HertogBabDMh.    IBGS:     A. 

SchweiHr.  in  ThtolotiarAt  JahjbtUlirr,  18S6-fi7;   C.  Sepp. 

Hrt  BoderlciTd  Ondenciji  in  Naltrlarul,  i,  iai-214.  Leyden. 

1873;  H.  C,  Rogie.  in  Or  Gidi.  1873,  vol.  ii.:  J.  ReitsniB. 

Hondfrd  Joren  uit  de  grafAifdenia  der  ffo-vornnntf  en  der 

HmxHTmlc  Krrt  in  Frioland,  pp.  342-303.  Leeuwaiden. 

187Q;  Boyle,  Dieliana'i/.  v.  507-fiH. 

VOSS,   GERARD  JAIf;     Dutch   humanist  and 

theologian;  b.  near  Heidelberg  in  thespringoflSTT; 
d.  at  Amsterdam  Mur.  17,  1649.  He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Dort  and  Leyden  (15S5-98), 
where  he  wrote  his  first  work,  Oratio  panegirica  de 
fetid  exptdUione  ficrcidia  /irdcraim  Beigicie,  durfu 
principis  Maurilii  (Leyden,  1397).  In  1599  he  be- 
gan to  lecture  at  Leyden  on  Aristotle,  but  within 
the  year  was  called  to  Dort  aa  rector  of  the  Latin 
school;  in  1615  he  became  regent  of  the  college  of 
the  States-General  at  Leyden.  and  seven  years  later 
professor  at  the  university  of  the  same  city,  while 
from  1632  until  his  death  he  was  professor  at  the 
University  of  Ajnsterdam.  At  Dort  he  published, 
in  1606,  his  six  books  of  IrtBlitationes  oratoria.  At 
Leyden  he  abstained  from  the  conlroveraics  between 
the  Arminians  and  their  adversaries,  the  Gomarists. 
thus  drawing  a  storm  of  indignation  upon  himself, 
so  that,  in  1619,  the  curators  of  the  university  de- 
cided that  both  Voss  and  Ills  assistant,  Kaspor  Bar- 
beua,  should  be  removed  from  their  positions.  Voss' 
Theses  Ihealogictt  de  variia  dovlrina  Christiana  capUi- 
bus  (Leyden,  1615)  and  HUlaHa  de  coiUrovcrsiit 
(juas  Pclagiua  ejunqve  reliquia  movemnt  libri  septem 
(Amsterdam,  1618)  were  regarded  as  containing 
views  out  of  harmony  with  those  of  the  contra- 
Remonstrants,  especially  aa  Voss  was  known  to  be 
in  sympathy  with  some  poinla  in  the  five  articles  of 
the  Remonstrants.  By  resigning  Vom  escaped  sus- 
pension, and  the  curators  appoint^  him,  in  1622, 
professor  of  oratory  and  chronology,  transferring 
him  to  the  chair  of  Greek  ihces  years  later.  In  1632 
Voss  accepted  a  call  to  the  new  university  of  Am- 
sterdam, his  inaugural  address,  De  hixloriiB  vlilitate, 
following  the  lines  laid  down  in  hia  De  kiitotidt 
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Gracis  libri  quaiuor  (Leyden,  1624)  and  De  hiatarieis 
Latinis  libri  ires  (1627).  A  complete  edition  of 
the  works  of  Voss  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1695-1701.  As  a  grammarian  he  won  distinction 
by  his  Lvdolpki  Liihocomi  syrUaxia  LaHna  ex  recen- 
sione  VosHi  (1618),  which  remained  for  more  than 
two  centuries  the  standard  Latin  grammar  in  Hol- 
land. In  historical  theology  he  treated  the  history 
of  dogma,  his  chief  works  here  being  Dissertoiionea 
tres  de  tribua  symboliSf  apoatolico,  Athanasiano  et 
ConstarUinopoliiano  (Amsterdam,  1642)  and  Libri 
quaiuor  de  theologia  gentili  et  physiologia  Christiana, 
aive  de  origine  et  progressu  idololatria  deque  natura 
mirandis  quibtis  homo  adducUur  ad  Deum  (1642); 
De  baptismo  dispulationes  viginti  (Amsterdam,  1648). 
His  Tradatua  theologici  appeared  posthimiously 
(1701).  His  letters  were  edited  by  P.  Colomies 
imder  the  title  Voaaii  et  darorum  virorum  ad  eum 
epiaiola  (Augsburg,  1691).  His  "  Works "  were 
collected  in  6  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1695-1701. 

Of  the  eight  children  of  Voss  who  reached  ma- 
turity, Matthaeus  (b.  about  1610;  d.  Jan.  20,  1646) 
was  historian  of  the  States-General  of  Holland  and 
Zeeland;  Dionysius  (b.  Mar.  11,  1612;  d.  Oct.  24, 
1633)  declined,  in  1632,  a  professorship  of  history 
and  rhetoric  at  Dorpat,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  appointed  historiographer  to  the  king  of  Swe- 
den; and  Gerard  (b.  1619;  d.  Mar.  27,  1640)  edited 
an  excellent  critical  edition  of  Vclleius  Paterculus. 
The  only  son  to  survive  his  father  was  Isaac  (b. 
1618;  d.  Feb.  21,  1689),  who  was  at  first  librarian 
at  Amsterdam,  and  in  1648  became  Greek  tutor 
and  librarian  to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  In 
1670  he  went  permanently  to  England,  where  he 
died  as  canon  of  Windsor.        (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 

Bibuographt:  C.  E.  J6cher,  AUgemeinea  Odthrtenlexihon, 
iv.  1716  sqq..  Leipaic.  1751;  H.  ToUius.  Oratio  d§  O.  J. 
Voano,  Amsterdam,  1778;  J.  G.  de  Crane,  De  VoMtarum 
Juniorumque  familia,  Franeker,  1820;  M.  Siegenbeek, 
Oeschirdenia  der  Leidache  Hoooeachool,  i.  108,  ii.  110,  Ley- 
den,  1829-32;  Illxiatris  Amatelodami  Athencti  MemorabUia, 
ed.  D.  J.  van  Lennep,  pp.  79  sqq.,  Amsterdam,  1832; 
KL,  xii.  1122-24. 

VOSSIUS,  vash-i'us,  GERHARD:  Roman  Cath- 
olic provost  of  Tongern,  papal  prothonotfiuy;  b. 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;  d.  at 
Li^ge  Mar.  25,  1G09.  He  was  enabled  to  make  re- 
searches in  the  libraries  of  Italy  which  resulted  in 
the  accumulation  of  materials  on  patristics.  As  a 
result  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  edition 
and  Latin  translation  of  the  sermons  of  Chrysos- 
tom  (Rome,  1580) ;  an  edition  of  part  of  Theodoret's 
Works  (1585);  his  editions  of  the  Gesta  et  monu- 
menta  Gregorii  IX.  (1586);  of  the  works  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus  (Mainz,  1604),  and  Ephraem  Syrus 
(Rome,  1589-98),  of  St.  Bernard's  De  consideratione 
(with  commentary;  1594),  and  other  patristic 
works.    Of  his  personal  life  nothing  further  is  known. 

Bibuography:  J.  F.  Foppeus,  Bibliotheca  Bdoica^  i.  362, 
Bnusrtels,  1739;   KL,  xii.  1122. 

VOTAW,  CLYDE  WEBER:  Congregationalist ; 
b.  at  Wheaton,  111.,  Feb.  6,  1864.  He  was  educated 
at  Amherst  College  (A.B.,  1888),  Yale  Divinity 
School  (graduated,  1891),  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  (Ph.D.,  1896);  he  was  reader  and  tutor  in 
Biblical  literature  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
(1892-96),  instructor  in  New-Testament  literature 


(1896-1900);  assistant  professor  of  Biblical  Greek 
(1900-06),  becoming  associate  professor  of  New- 
Testament  literature  (1906).  In  1905-07  he  ns 
also  acting  professor  of  New-Testament  mterpre- 
tation  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  He  is 
associate  editor  of  The  Biblical  Worlds  and  his 
written  Inductive  Studiea  in  the  Founding  (f  \kt 
Christian  Church  (Hartford,  Conn.,  1892);  Tht  Uae 
of  the  Infinitive  in  Biblical  Greek  (Chicago,  1806); 
IndutHve  Studiea  in  the  Primitive  Era  of  Ckrigtiiiinilfi 
(Chicago,  1898);  The  Apostolic  Age  (New  Yoik, 
1905);  and  Beai  Books  far  Old  and  New  Te^amat 
Study  (with  J.  E.  McFadyen;   1909). 

VOWS. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testameat.  Ethics  of  the  Vow  (i  3). 

II.  In  the  Chureh.  Roman  Catholic  Doo> 
Basal  Ideas  (|  1).  trine  (|  4). 

New-Testament  Indi-  Evangelical  Viem 
cations  (f  2).  (f  5). 

L  In  the  Old  Testament:  The  Hebrew  word  for 
"  vow,''  nadar,  is  probably  connected  with  the  word 
nasar,  "  dedicate  ";  for  a  vow  of  abstinence  the 
word  is  *issar.  The  vow,  common  to  the  Hebrew 
and  other  religions,  takes  in  the  Old  Testament  two 
forms:  (1)  a  gift  to  God  for  a  wish  granted,  a  dan- 
ger escaped,  or  a  difficult  undertaking  accomplished; 
or  (2)  a  promise  to  abstain,  untU  some  puipose  is 
accomplished  or  for  some  definite  time,  from  acne 
enjoyment  or  pleasure.  This  abstinence  may  be 
conceived  as  a  self-appUed  stimulus,  or  it  may  be  a 
voluntary  sacrifice  nauade  to  conciliate  the  dei^s 
good  will.  The  first  form  is  the  most  conmioa  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Instances  are:  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxviii.  20  sqq.),  Jephthah  (Judges  zi.  30  sqq.),  Han- 
nah (I  Sam.  i.  11),  Absalom  (II  Sam.  xv.  8),  cf.  abo 
Ps.  Ixvi.  13;  Job  xxii.  27.  For  a  vow  <rf  abstinence 
[imposed  by  another,  the  taboo]  cf .  I  Sam.  ziv.  24; 
Ps.  cxxxii.  3  sqq.  The  latter  has  close  parallds  in 
Arabic  custom  and  in  the  Koran.  A  vow  of  this 
sort  is  impUcit  in  II  Sam.  xi.  9  sqq.  Finally,  here 
belongs  the  Naziritic  vow  of  abstinence  from  drink 
and  from  trinuning  of  the  hair,  again  paralleled  in 
Arabic  custom  and  in  that  of  other  peoples. 

The  positive  vow,  as  the  cases  show,  may  involve 
very  varied  issues  and  circumstances.  The  most 
conmion  form  is  a  definite  offering  promised  for  a 
definite  benefit.  In  the  case  of  Jephthah  (q.v.)  it 
was  a  human  sacrifice  [probably  so  in  intent]  for  a 
victory  over  the  enemy;  usually  it  was  some  other 
object  or  service.  The  severest  form  of  the  vow 
was  the  ban  (see  Law,  Hebrew,  Civil,  and  Cbm- 
inal).  Often,  particularly  in  the  Psalms,  the  vow 
of  sacrifice  is  descriptive  of  the  thanks  of  the  pioos 
for  answer  to  prayer. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence,  as  vows  were  made 
in  the  service  of  reUgion,  that  they  should  come 
under  religious  regulation,  as  in  the  Pentateuch 
(Lev.  xxii.  17  sqq.;  Num.  xv.  1  sqq.;  cf.  Eaek. 
xlvi.  12;  especially  Lev.  xxvii.  and  Num.  xO.)- 
Provision  was  made  for  the  redemption  of  the  vowed 
object  in  case  its  use  were  forbidden  by  legislation, 
and  that  according  to  a  definite  tariff.  Such  casei 
arose  from  vow  of  house  or  field  which  in  the  jubile 
year  would  ordinarily  return  to  the  original  oww 
or  his  heir,  and  of  unclean  beasts  or  of  person 
Num.  XXX.  provides  for  the  nullifying,  or  the  san 
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tioDing  by  silenoe,  l^  the  father  or  husband  of 
daughter's  vow  or  wife's. 

1^  makiDg  of  a  vow  is  regarded  in  religious  law 
18  not  an  absolute  religious  duty  (cf .  Deut.  xxiii. 
22  iqq.).  But  the  caution  is  often  repeated  that 
onee  znade  it  must  be  kept.  For  the  making  of  vows 
tlttt  can  not  be  performed  a  penalty  is  provided  in 
Le?.  V.  4  sqq.,  but  cf .  Eocles.  v.  4  sqq.  The  New 
Testament  did  not  reach  a  high  ethical  standard  in 
tlKmattff  (but  cf.  Matt.  xv.  5),  since  it  did  not 
eooflider  the  cases  in  which  the  pa3ring  of  a  vow  con- 
ilieted  with  higher  duties.  Yet  the  case  of  Jephthah 
night  have  induced  such  consideration. 

(F.  Buhl.) 

n.  In  the  Church:    Connected  with  the  idea  of 

a  penonal  God  with  whom  his  creatures  have  per- 

8oul  relations  is  the  conception  of  services  and 

gifts  which  they  may  offer  to  him,  and  thus  also  of 

religious  acts  by  which  they  pledge 

1.  Basal    certain  services  expressly  to  him.   This 
Ideas,      is  the  most  general  notion  of  a  religious 

vow  (cf .  the  short  definition  of  Thomas 
Aqnmas, "  A  promise  made  to  God  **),  In  a  narrower 
sense,  the  word  conveys  the  idea  of  the  promise  of 
snmrthing  which  the  promiser  does  not  strictly  owe 
to  God,  or  which  he  is  not  already  bound  to  give  or 
perfonn.  The  impulse  to  make  such  a  promise  may 
eone  from  the  desire  to  show  gratitude  and  devo- 
tion to  God  by  offering  him  something  of  special 
nfaie;  or  it  may  be  thought  of  as  a  means  of  ad- 
Tmdng  in  communion  with  God  and  in  the  achieve- 
nent  of  perfection;  or  without  such  definitely  re- 
ligious motives,  it  may  be  offered  as  giving  some 
sort  of  a  right  to  receive  a  desired  favor  in  exchange. 
While  the  Old  Testament  (see  I,  above)  presents 
1018  as,  under  certain  conditions,  a  natural  part 
of  a  religious  life,  it  tells  nothing  that  is  necessarily 
deeisife  for  CSuistian  ethics;  nor  does  the  New 
Tflrtsment  contain  any  positive  teaching  on  the 

subject.     From  the  mouth  of  Christ 

2.  Hew-    there  is  only  a  sharp  word  for  those 
Testament  who  vow  to  the  temple  service  that 
Indications,  with   which  they   should  have   sup- 
ported  their   parents    (Matt.    xv.    4; 

Kiik  vii.  10).    The  epistles  are  silent  as  to  vows. 

lo  Aets  (xxi.  2a-26)  it  is  stated  that  Paul  on  one 

^ftmm  took  part  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made 

byeertain  brethren  of  Hebrew  birth;   but  the  cir- 

ctonstanoes  do  not  make  it  a  conmiendation  of  vows 

tt  SQch  to  other  Christians,  since  what  Paul  did 

cuoe  from  loving  care  for  the  brethren,  not  out  of 

^  conviction  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  vow.    The 

itference  to  a  vow  in  Acts  xviii.  18  is  obscure.    In 

ttyease  it  was  not  a  real  Naziritic  vow  such  as  the 

old  covenant  provided  for  (see  Nazitutes),  since 

^  could  be  performed  only  at  Jerusalem,  but 

^^tniy  a  private  vow.    It  is  possible,  if  the  person 

*Q  question  was  Paul  and  not,  as  the  order  of  the 

^onis  would  suggest,  Aquila,  that  he  felt  the  need, 

^nid  the  severe  conflicts  which  beset  him  in  Corinth, 

of  devoting  himself  the  more  to  God  by  an  outward 

eqjresBion  analogous  to  that  of  the  Nazi  rites;  but 

)o  more  than  this  piurely  symbolic  meaning  can  be 

isifooed  from  it.    Acts  v.  1-4  can  not  be  cited  in 

Its  connection,  as  nothing  is  said  of  Ananias  having 

•de  his  offering  in  the  form  of  a  vow. 


Views  on  the  subject  in  general  must  therefore 
be  formed  from  the  universal  principles  of  C!hristian 
ethics  as  contained  in  the  New  Testament  and  at- 
tested by  the  Christian  conscience.  The  idea  of  a 
gift  which  the  pious  soul  feels  compelled  to  conse- 
crate to  God  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Christianity. 
But  this  gift  is  nothing  less  than  that  of  the  whole 
person,  will,  and  life  (cf.,  e.g.,  Rom.  vi.  11,  13,  vii. 
4;  Gal.  u.  20;  II  Cor.  v.  16).  This  self-dedication 
to  God  takes  place  at  baptism,  together  with  the  re- 
ception of  divine  grace  and  the  entry  upon  a  new  life. 
The  promise  made  then  (and  at  confirmation)  may 
fairly  be  called  a  vow  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word;  but  nothing  is  promised  which  is  not  already 
obligatory.  It  is  justified  as  the  formal  expression 
of  the  internal  impulse  called  forth  by  the  appeal 
of  redemption  (I  John  iv.  19;  Rom.  viii.  14  sqq.). 

The  concrete  individual  development  of  the  moral 
life  leads  to  the  conception  of  various  special  ob- 
jects of  solemn  promise,  and  to  that  of  special  vows. 
Two  kinds  of  duties  and  promises  may 
3.  Ethics  of  be  distinguished:    (1)  the  general  eth- 

the  Vow.  ical  duties  imposed  by  the  conmiunity 
and  accepted  by  the  individual,  and 
(2)  special  acts  or  manners  of  ethical  conduct  which 
the  individual  takes  upon  himself,  either  to  make 
progress  in  the  spiritual  life  or  to  express  a  particu- 
lar sense  of  obligation  toward  God.  The  first  class 
of  duties  are  imposed  both  by  Church  and  State,  as 
well  as  by  voluntary  associations,  and  solemn  prom- 
ises are  required  from  their  members.  But  these 
(e.g.,  the  marriage  vow)  hardly  come  within  the 
definition,  being  made  rather  to  the  conmiunity 
than  to  God  (see  Oath).  As  to  the  second  class,  an 
examination  on  approved  ethical  principles  will 
show  that  a  Christian  may,  of  his  own  free  impulse, 
imdertake  to  promise  to  God  certain  special  acts  or 
numners  of  life  which  are  not  of  universal  obliga- 
tion, either  divine  or  hiunan.  In  such  a  coiurse  the 
logical  limits  of  freedom  and  obligation  must  be 
preserved  in  their  due  proportion;  and  it  is  true 
of  such  promises  that  they  are  implicitly  involved 
in  the  general  or  baptismal  vow  to  love  and  serve 
God  with  all  one's  heart.  It  must  be  remembered 
also  that  all  action  is  conditioned  by  a  variety  of 
subjective  and  objective  circumstances  which  may 
alter  from  time  to  time.  What  seems  now  a  posi- 
tive duty  may  some  day  be  superseded  by  a  more 
pressing  one,  and  man  must  then  be  free  to  follow 
the  higher  call.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  a  vow 
to  remain  immarried  should  be  taken  by  an  Evan- 
gelical Christian;  but  if  he  is  to  make  it  uncondi- 
tionally, he  must  be  absolutely  sure  that  he  will 
never  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  be  married.  An  unconditional  vow 
of  the  sort  may  amount  to  tempting  God,  with  no 
promise  of  a  blessing  in  return;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  pledge  required  by  total-abstinence 
societies.  If  the  formal  expression  of  the  resolve 
becomes  a  burden  on  the  conscience,  it  exposes  the 
soul  to  an  additional  danger;  in  that  case  such 
special  and  formal  vows  will  be  reciuired  only  sel- 
dom and  imder  extraordinary  circumstances  in  the 
life  of  Evangelical  Christians.  In  most  cases  their 
place  will  better  be  taken  by  an  earnest  laying  be- 
fore God  of  the  impulses  of  devotion,  with  a  prayer 
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to  be  kept  firm  in  purpose.  Any  civil  compuli 
to  the  observance  of  vuws  should  of  course  be 
eluded;  in  cbsm  wht-rc  one's  relation  to 
tioD  or  to  Another  person  is  confirmed  in  the  form 
of  a  vow  addressed  to  God,  the  principles  which 
govern  all  contracts  will  tuiturally  be  enforced,  while 
the  obligation  aa  taken  in  the  sight  of  God  will  be 
left  to  the  conscience  of  the  individual. 

The  view  of  Ronmn  Catholics  on  this  whole  mat- 
ter is  entirely  different.  They  distinguish  from  the 
duliea  to  which  the  ordinary  Christian  is  bound  an- 
other and  higher  class  of  duties,  im- 
4.  Roman  poacd  not  by  divine  command  but  by 
Catholic  an  "  Evangelical  counsel  "  whose  non- 
Doctrine,  observance  is  in  itself  no  sin,  but  the 
following  of  which  brings  u  special 
reward  and  greater  perfection.  These  counsels 
cover  especially  voluntary  poverty,  obedience,  and 
celibacy,  and  are  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
works  of  Supererogation  (q.v.).  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologians divide  voivs  into  personal  and  real,  the  lat- 
ter concerning  property,  and  they  Rive  to  the  former 
the  higher  place.  Again,  a  vow  may  be  tor  life  or 
for  a  definite  time.  It  may  be  solemn  (publicly 
pronounced  before  the  church  and  accepted  by  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  monastic  vows  and  of  the  tacit  vow 
of  celibacy  made  at  ordination  to  the  sub-diaco- 
nate),  or  simple.  Older  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
Used  to  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  c:(istence  of  a 
precedent  for  vows  in  the  practise  of  the  apostles 
and  of  the  mother  church  at  Jerusalem,  especially 
In  its  community  of  goods.  It  is  possible  to  trace 
back  Christian  vows  in  the  sense  of  voluntary  prom- 
ises as  far  aa  the  doctrine  of  works  of  supereroga- 
tion can  be  traced;  and  this  can  not  be  ignored  in 
the  "  .Shepherd  "  of  Hcrmaa.  The  resolve,  amount- 
ing to  a  vow,  of  life-long  celibacy  occun  first  among 
Women  (as  early  as  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  ill. 
2  and  tv.;  Ignatius,  Ad  Polycarpum,  v.).  The  his- 
tory of  further  development  is  that  of  monaaticlsm 
Ln  general.  To  the  doctrine  of  works  of  supereroga- 
tion, on  which  this  system  of  vows  rests,  organised 
Christianity  adhered,  and  so  underto<ik  to  regulate 
and  enforce  the  making  and  obncrvancc  of  vows, 
finally  drawing  even  simple  or  private  vows  within 
its  jurisdiction.  By  pniaent  Roman  Catholic  prac- 
tise dispensations  from  vows  can  be  granted  by  the 
pope  alone  in  8vo  eases,  in  othcru  by  the  bishop. 
The  Church  will  not  permit  vows  which  prejudice 
the  righta  of  a  third  pcnon,  or  those  made  by  minors 
Without  the  con.-icnt  of  their  parents.  It  attempts 
to  compel  ob.^jervaneo  of  vowa  by  force,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  monastic  vow,  iind  employs  the 
aid  of  the  secular  power  when  pns.siblc. 

The  medieval  view  of  vows,  represented  most 
thoroughly  by  Thomas  A(juina.s,  was  combated 
even  before  the  Reformation  by  Johann  Pnpper 
von  Goch  (q.v.)  in  Dc  libertafc  Christiana  (probably 
1473)  and  Diiilogta,  maintuining  that 
5.  Evangel-  God  has  given  but  one  law  and  pro- 
ical  Views,  posed  but  one  sort  of  perfection  to  al! 
Christians.  Luther  took  bis  stand  on 
the  ali-cmbracing  character  of  the  baptismal  vow, 
to  which  other  vows  were  derogatory.  Carlstadt 
was  the  first  to  advocate  the  release  of  monks  from 
their  vows;  but  Luther  ended  by  going  to  the  root 


of  the  matter  and  declaring  i 
merely  invalid  but  sinful  and  idolatrous  (cf,,  e^,, 
his  Dc  volie  monatCicia,  1522).  Special  votes,  In  the 
sense  given  in  thv.  carUcr  part  of  this  article,  hem 
willing  to  tolerate,  though  he  thought  little  of  theni. 
The  Augsburg  Confession  and  Apology  and  the 
Schmalkald  Articles  (qq.v.)  declared  againA  ma- 
noBtic  vows  quite  in  his  spirit.  While  Calvin  plmd 
the  baptismal  vow  above  all,  and  asserted  Chri^liu 
lilierty  against  the  Romanist  conception  of  von.bc 
j'et  insisted  on  the  utility  of  voluntarj-  special  vmra, 
by  which  a  Christian  might  at  times  reenf orce  tl)C 
weakness  of  his  will  or  express  in  a  signal  muuitr 
his  gratitude  to  God.  Some  Lutheran  thedcput, 
such  as  Chemnitx  and  J.  Gerhard,  have  leaned  U 
this  view  much  more  than  Luther  himself;  but 
through  all  their  diversity  in  detail,  modern  ethid 
and  religious  teachers  on  the  Protestant  side  hive 
adhered  more  or  less  to  the  general  Une  of  argumeot 
briefly  sketched  in  the  begiiming  of  this  article. 
(J.  KoBTmt.) 
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VOYSEY,  CHARLES:  English  theiat;  b.  in  Loo- 
don  Mar.  IS,  1828.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Ed- 
mund Hall,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1S51),  and  n-aa  auni 
of  England  curate  at  Resale,  Yorkshire  (lSil-58), 
incumbent  of  Craighton,  St.  Andrews.  Juuiio 
(1858-«)),  and  curate  of  Great  Yurrnouth  (1860- 
ISfil),  and  of  St.  Mark's,  Whitccbapel  (1861-53) 
He  had  already  manifested  a  change  of  thralofiril 
pa-iilion,  however,  and  in  lSfl3  was  ejected  from  ik 
curacy  of  St.  Mark's  for  denying  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment.  In  the  following  year,  aflef 
being  for  a  few  months  curate  of  Victoria  Dock 
Church,  North  Woolwich,  he  became  cumte  of 
Healaugh,  Yorkshire,  where  he  remained  seto 
years  (1864-71).  Here  again  his  unortbodoi  ra« 
involved  him  in  difficulties,  and  in  IS'l,  aflat 
legal  contest  of  two  years,  in  which  the  case  »M 
brought  l>eforc  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
council,  lie  was  deprived  of  his  living  for  hia  sencoo 
entitled  In  every  Statement  of  IIk  BibU  abod  W 
Heavenly  Falhtr  xtrielly  True  f  (preached  in  ISiS). 
He  then  founded  the  Theiatic  Church  in  London,  ol 
whichhe  is  still  thchead.  He  has  written  T}aS.\^ 
and  the  Stone  (collections  of  his  weeklv  scmioiui;  W 
vols.,  London,  1872-93) ;  The  Mystery  of  Pain.dtOS. 
(!T(rfSin(1878):  Lt<iTiTeaonlheBibU,andlhcTyiite 
Faith andita Foundations, {l^D;  Theism.or.  IhiBt- 
tigion  of  Common  Sense  (189-1);  Theism  a»  a  SntJM 
of  Natural  Theology  and  Natural  Religion  (IfSil; 
Testimony  of  the  Four  Gospels  concerning  Jetxi*  ClirU 
(1896);  and  fiefiffion/or  off  ManAind  (1903), 
VULGATE.    See  Bible  Versions,  A,  il.,  2. 
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HBURT;  Church  of  England;  b.  in  Lon- 
10,  1836.  He  was  educated  at  Brasenose 
h[ford  (B.A.,  1860);  was  ordered  deacon 
I  ordained  priest  (1862) ;  was  curate  of  St. 
erwick  Street,  London  (1861-63),  and  of 
',  Westminster  (1863-69),  and  lecturer  of 
Chapel  (1870-72);  chaplain  (1872-80) 
her  (1880-96)  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  London; 
3t.  Michael's,  Comhill  (1896-1903),  and 
has  been  dean  of  Canterbury.  He  was 
turer  (1874-75),  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
King's  College,  London  (1875-83),  and 
d  the  same  institution  (1883-96);  select 
t  Cambridge  in  1878,  1890,  and  1901,  and 
in  1880-82,  Bampton  Lecturer  at  the  lat- 
dty  in  1879,  examining  chaplain  to  the 
)  of  Canterbury  in  188^-1903,  honorary 
)  the  queen  in  1884-89,  and  chaplain-in-or- 
1889-1901,  and  honorary  chaplain  to  the 
901-03,  prebendary  of  Consimipta-per- 
h.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1881-1903,  rural 
e  East  City  in  1900-03,  and  dean  of  Can- 
ace  1903.  Besides  editing  A  Dictionary 
m  Biograpkyj  LdiercUure,  Sects,  and  Doc- 
I  the  time  cf  the  Apostles  to  the  Age  of  Charle- 
coDaboration  with  Sir  William  Smith;  4 
idon,  1880-86;  in  part  rewritten,  re- 
reissued  in  one  volume  as  A  Dictionary 
(n  Biography  and  Literature  to  the  End  of 
'!eniury,  London  and  Boston,  1911,  in  col- 
withW.  C.  Piercy);  The  First  Principles 
rmaJtion;  or.  The  Primary  Works  of  LiUher 
(ration  with  C.  A.  Buchheim;  1884);  The 
Commentary  on  the  Apocrypha  (2  vols., 
i  the  second  series  of  Nicene  and  Post-Ni- 
rs  (in  collaboration  with  P.  Schaff;  14 
•  York,  1890-1900),  he  has  written  Chris- 
id  Morality  (Boyle  lectures;  London, 
e  Foundations  of  Faith  (Bampton  lectures; 
e  Gospel  and  its  WUnesses(lSS3);  TheStu- 
lual  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  (1886) ; 
red  Points  of  Our  Lord's  Ministry  (1890); 
)/  and  Agnosticism;  Reviews  of  some  recent 
the  Christian  Faith  (1895) ;  The  Sacrifice 
1898);  Confession  and  Absolution  (1902); 
Criticised  (1902);  The  Bible  and  Modem 
on  (1903);  Appeal  to  the  First  Six  Cen- 
15);  Principles  of  the  Reformation  (1910); 
ecyj  Jewish  and  Christian  (1911). 

SRNAGEL,  vac'ker-nfl"gel,  KARL  ED- 
[ILIPP:  Hynmologist  and  educator;  b. 
Jime  28,  1800;  d.  at  Dresden  June  20, 
( studied  at  Berlin  and  Breslau,  devoting 
specially  to  mineralogy  and  crystallog- 
[e  also  entered  upon  his  hymnological 
le  became  involved  in  the  political  troubles 
3,  and  had  to  leave  Breslau  for  Halle  and 
Nuremberg  (in  1823),  where  he  taught  in  a 
lool  until  it  was  closed  for  lack  of  support. 
e  obtained  his  doctor's  degree  and  was 
Berlin  ajs  teacher  in  the  Technical  School. 


In  1839  he  went  to  Stetten  in  WOrttemberg  as  teach- 
er, in  1845  to  Wiesbaden  as  professor  in  the  Real- 
gymnasium,  and  in  1849  to  Elberfeld  as  director  of 
the  Realschule.  In  1861  he  resigned  and  lived 
thenceforth  in  retirement  in  Dresden,  occupied  with 
literary  work  and  hynmological  studies,  so  far  as  his 
strength  permitted.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent 
foimders  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church  Diet 
(see  Church  Diet).  Wackemagel's  work  and 
achievements  in  the  domain  of  pedagogy,  as  well  as 
in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  especially 
crystallography,  were  important.  As  an  advocate 
of  a  Christian  national  education  he  opposed  the 
rationalistic  pedagogy,  and  published  a  series  of 
**  German  Reading  Books,"  which  were  much  used, 
and  a  significant  treatise,  Ueber  den  Unterricht  in  der 
deutschen  Muttersprache  (Stuttgart,  1843),  in  sup- 
port of  his  views.  In  like  manner  he  held  that  in  the 
field  of  the  sciences  everjrthing  is  "  spiritually  or- 
dered," and  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  empirical 
point  of  view  which  notes  only  sensuous  phenomena. 
From  his  youth  a  deep  interest  in  the  poetry  and 
song  of  the  people  led  him  to  comprehensive  studies 
in  German  history  and  literature.  His  reUgious 
bent  forbade  his  passing  over  the  pearls  of  German 
folk-songs — the  hymns.  In  this  field  no  one  before 
him  had  made  so  far-reaching,  thorough,  and  meth- 
odic investigation,  and  no  one  had  brought  greater 
natural  gifts  to  the  undertaking.  The  first  ripe 
fruit  of  his  labors  was  Das  deutsche  Kirchenlied  von 
Martin  Lutfier  bis  auf  Nicolaus  Herman  und  Ambro- 
sius  Blaurer  (Stuttgart,  1841),  a  collection  of  850 
hymns  from  the  oldest  and  best  texts,  and  a  treatise 
on  the  sources  whence  they  were  derived.  In  the 
preface  a  history  of  hynmology  is  attempted  on 
broad  lines,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  should  be 
studied  and  written  are  discussed.  Further  study 
brought  so  much  new  material  to  light  that  Wack- 
emagel  determined  on  a  complete  recasting  of  his 
work.  After  thirteen  years*  preparation  he  pub- 
lished Bibliographic  zur  Geschichte  des  deutschen 
Kirchenliedes  im  16.  Jahrhundert  (Frankfort,  1855), 
in  which  he  described  1,148  song-books  and  sheets 
(against  187  in  the  first  edition;  the  number  was 
augmented  by  620  more  in  a  supplement  in  1877). 
The  second  part,  under  the  title  Das  Kirchenlied  von 
derdltesten  Zeit  bis  zu  Anfang  des  17.  JahrhundertSj 
mit  BerUcksichtigung  der  deutschen  kirchlichen  Lieder- 
dichtung  im  toeiteren  Sinne  und  der  lateinischen  von 
Hilarius  bis  Georg  Fabricius  und  Wolfgang  Ammo- 
nius,  followed  in  five  volumes  (Leipsic,  1864-77).  It 
presents  6,783  hymns.  Wackemagel  also  published 
Die  Lieder  Paul  Gerhards  (Stuttgart,  1843);  a  new 
edition  of  Luther's  h3rmns  (1848);  Johann  Her- 
manns geistliche  Lieder  (1856);  Gesangbuch  fur 
Kirche,  Schule^  und  Haus  (1860);  and  Beitrdge  zur 
niederl&ndischen  Hymnologie  (Frankfort,  1867). 

(L.   SCHULZE.) 

Bibliography:  L,  Schulze,  Philipp  Wackemagel  nach  seinem 
Leben  und  Wirken,  Leipsic,  1879;  R.  Wackemagel,  Wil- 
helm  WackernageL  Jugendjahre  1806-33,  Basel,  1885; 
ADB,  vol.  xl. 
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WADDING,  LUKS:  English  Franciscan,  his- 
torian of  the  Franciscan  order;  b.  at  Waterford  (63 
m.  e.n.e.  of  Cork),  Ireland,  Oct.  16,  1588;  d.  at 
Rome  Nov.  18,  1657.  He  studied  theology  in  Lis- 
bon and  Coimbra,  Portugal;  became  a  Franciscan 
1607;  was  ordained  priest  in  1613;  went  in  1617  to 
Salamanca,  where  he  became  president  of  the  Irish 
College;  went  to  Rome,  1618,  as  chaplain  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  and  remained  there  the  rest 
of  his  life.  In  1625  he  foimded  there  the  College 
of  St.  Isidore  for  Irish  students  of  the  Franciscan 
order.  From  1630  to  1634  he  was  procurator  of 
his  order  at  Rome,  and  from  1645  to  1648  vice- 
oommissary.  He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
Irish  cause  in  the  war  of  1641,  and  sent  officers  and 
arms  to  Ireland.  He  was  one  of  the  coimcilors  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Jansenist  controversy,  and  pro- 
nounced an  opinion  in  favor  of  these  doctrines;  but, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  bull  of  Innocent  X.  (Cum 
occasianef  1653),  he  retracted.  His  works  include 
Legatio  Philippi  III.  et  IV.f  regum  HiapanicBj  ad 
Paulum  V.J  Gregorium  XV. ^  et  Urbanum  VIII.  pro 
difinienda  coniraversia  immaculaUB  conceptianis  B. 
MaricB  Virginia ^  Louvain,  1624  (a  history  of  the 
controversy  to  decide  which  the  bishop  of  Cartagena 
went  to  Rome  as  an  ambassador,  which  was 
consequently  the  occasion  of  Wadding's  Roman  resi- 
dence); Apologelicus  de  prcBtenso  monachatu  Angus- 
Hniano  S.  Franciad  (Madrid,  1625) ;  especially  note- 
worthy is  his  work  on  the  Annales  ordinis  Minorum 
(8  vols.,  Lyons  and  Rome,  1625-54;  later  ed.,  16 
vols.,  vol.  xvii.,  Index,  Rome,  1731-36) — this  is  the 
great  history  of  the  Franciscan  order;  Wadding 
brought  it  down  to  1540;  it  has  been  continued  by 
De  Luca  to  1553  (vol.  xviii.,  1740),  by  Ancona  to 
1564  (vol.  xix.,  1745),  by  Asculano  to  1754  (vol.  xx., 
1794),  by  De  Cerreto  to  1584  (vol.  xxi.,  1844)— 
Scriptorea  ordinis  Minorum^  1650,  new  edition  with 
Sbaraglia's  corrections,  1806  (a  bibUography  of  the 
order);  ImmaculatcB  conceptianis  Virginis  Marice 
opusculum  (1655);  Vita  Clemeniis  VIII.  (later  edi- 
tion, 1723).  He  also  edited  the  "  Sermons  "  of  An- 
thony of  Padua  (1624),  the  Opuscula  of  Francis  of 
Assisi  (Lyons,  1637),  the  works  of  Duns  Scotus, 
with  a  "  Life  "  (12  vols.,  1639),  and  superintended 
the  publication  of  the  p)08thumous  Hebrew  Con- 
cordance of  Marius  de  Calasio  (4  vols.,  Rome,  1621), 
to  which  he  contributed  an  essay  upon  the  Hebrew 
language. 

Bibliography:  A  '*  Life"  was  written  by  his  nephew,  F. 
Harold,  prefixed  to  the  AnndUs,\  and  separately  issued 
at  Rome,  1731;  and  by  J.  A.  O'Shea,  Dublin,  1885.  Con- 
sult further:  C.  Anderson,  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Native 
Irish,  London,  1830;  C.  P.  Meehan,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Irish  Franciscan  Monasteries,  London,  1877;  KL,  xii. 
1141-44. 

WAEIJEN,  w6"ai'yen,  JOHANNES  VAN  DER: 
Dutch  Reformed  theologian;  b.  at  Amsterdam  July 
13,  1639;  d.  at  Franeker  Nov.  4,  1701.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Utrecht  and  I^yden 
(1655-59),  and  took  courses  at  Heidelberg,  Geneva, 
and  Basel.  In  1662  he  became  preacher  at  Spaarn- 
dam,  whence  he  was  called  to  I^rceuwarden  in  1665. 
In  1672  he  served  as  an  army-chaplain,  but  later  in 
the  same  year  was  called  as  pastor  to  Middelburg. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  generally  regarded  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  Voetius  (q.v.),  whom  he  sought  to  recon- 


cile with  Maresius  by  his  Epiatola  ad  amicwn  de  n- 
concUiaiione  D.  G.  Voetii  et  D.  S.  Maresii  (1669).  At 
the  same  time  he  showed  himself  to  be  no  CoooeUn 
by  his  polemical  treatise  against  Wekogen,  Pro  ten 
et  genuina  Reformatorum  sententia  prcesertim  in 
negotio  de  interprete  Script  ura  (Amsterdam,  1669); 
and  he  also  opposed  the  Cartesian  philosophy  and 
the  Labadists,  the  latter  in  his  Emstige  betuigingevan 
J.  van  der  Waeijen  en  H.  Witsius  aan  de  afdwakndit 
kinderen  der  kerke  tegen  de  grondcn  van  LabadU 
(1670).  In  Middelburg,  however,  his  position  was 
radically  changed,  as  was  shown  by  his  anonymous 
Het  lijden  van  Christus  in  Gethsemane  (Middelbui^g, 
1674),  and  his  Over  Pa.  XVIII.  24  (167o).  The 
latter  treatise  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with 
A.  Hulsius,  to  whom  he  repUed  in  his  Diapulatuk 
van  Hulsiua  over  Pa.  XVIII.  heantwoord  door  J.  v.d. 
Waeijen  (1675).  His  zealous  advocacy  of  Cartesian 
and  Cocceian  tenets  led  to  his  suspension  from 
office  on  Dec.  11,  1676,  at  the  instance  of  thestad- 
holder  William  III.  Waeijen  was  then  settled  at 
Amsterdam,  but  in  1677  was  appointed  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Franeker,  receiving  at  the  same  time 
a  professorship  in  theology,  though  there  was  do 
vacancy  in  the  latter  faculty.  He  entered  i^xm 
office  with  an  oration  De  ecdeaia  ex  utraquit 
Babylone  exitu  et  eorum  inter  ae  corwematik 
(Franeker,  1678),  and  shortly  afterward  was  ap- 
pointed aulic  councilor.  In  1680  he  resigned  his 
professorship  in  Hebrew  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  teaching  theology,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
appointed  imiversity  preacher. 

Regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Frisian  Cocceians 
and  exercising  a  very  considerable  influence,  Wadjen 
had  also  to  be  a  prolific  writer.     Among  his  dog- 
matic works  were  his  Summa  theologice  Chriatiimat^ 
para  prior   (Franeker,   1689);    Varia  aacra  (1693; 
also  containing  exegetic  studies);   and   Thedogia 
Chriatiance   enchiridion    (1700).      Of    his    exegetic 
investigations  only  the  DiapiUatio  continena  analyain 
epiatoloB  ad  Galataa  (Franeker,  1681)  can  be  men- 
tioned.    Waeijen  also  served  three  terms   as  Rec- 
tor  magnificus   of  Franeker,  and  his  abihties  as 
an  orator  may  be  judged  from  his  three  addresses 
in    this    capacity:    De    incremenio    cognitionia  ex- 
pectando   tempore  noviasimo  (Franeker,  1686);   De 
aemihorio  aHentii  (1688);  and  De  numero  aeptenario 
(1696).     His  homiletic    capacity  is  shown  by  his 
posthumous  Methodua  concionandi  (Franeker,  1704). 
In  his  polemics,  however,  Waeijen  was  more  caus- 
tic and  magniloquent  than   convincing.     To  this 
category  belong  his  attacks  on  F.   Spanheim  the 
younger,    Epiatola    apologeiica     ad     PhUalethium 
Eliezerum  (Willem  Analaer)  adveraua  nuperaa  Fnd. 
Spanhemii  litteras  (Franeker,  1683);  B.  Bekker,  De 
betooverde   wereeld   van   Balthazar  Bekker  ondenogt 
en  weederlegt  (1693);  on  P.  van  Hattem,  Brief  ter 
loederlegginge    van    aekere    brief  hij    Pontiaan   van 
Hattem  mH  een  voorrede,  daar  in  eenige  gedachten 
noopena    de    so   genaamde  Hebreen  (1696);    on    J. 
Clericus,  Dissertaiio  de  logo^  vocabulo  nan  ex  Platone 
primum  repetito  et  in  religionem  illato  (1698);    on 
P.  k  Limborch,  Ldmborgianae  responsionia  diacuasio 
(1699);  and  on  J.  Spencer ^  J ohannia  Spenceri  dia- 
aertatio  de   hirco  Azazel  excuasa^  principe,  de   He- 
braorum  ritibua  maximam  partem  ex  JEgypto  arooi' 
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*«,  breviier  quoque  confiUato  (in  his  Varia 
ftWE22).  (S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

rr:    The  funoral  orati<m  by  A.  Schulting  was 

Fnneker.    1702.     Conoult:    £.    L.    Brimoet, 

Frincantm  Iwbri  duo,  pp.  567-577,  Leeuwarden, 

QlanuB,    GodotUerd   NedeHand,   iii.    570-676, 

nbusch.  1S56;    C.  Sepp,  Het  oodgdeerd  Onder- 

deHamd  g^durende  de  16.  en  17.  Eeuwt  Leyden, 

W.  B.  S.  Bodes,  Friedandt  HoooMchool  en  hel 

nmum  t  Froneker,  ii.  286-274,  Leeuwarden,  1889. 

KANN,  vOH^en-mOn,  JULIUS  AUGUST: 
ithnan;  b.  at  Bemeck  (50  m.  n.n.e.  of 
>^oy.  23,  1823;  d.  at  Ttibingen  Aug.  27, 
icated  at  the  seminary  of  Blaubeuren 
and  at  Tubingen  (1841-45),  he  served  as 
short  time,  then  was  lecturer  at  Blau- 
i6-49)  and  Tabmgen  (1849-51)  on  Wtkrt- 
lurch  history  and  other  departments  of 
In  1852  he  became  assistant  pastor  in 
and  first  assistant  1857;  in  1861  he  ao- 
lofessorship  of  church  history  at  Gdttin- 
ras,  however,  too  diverse  in  his  interests 
ute  himself  on  any  one  field  of  investi- 
WBS  he  the  author  of  any  independent 
ignitude.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  a 
ter  for  theological  periodicals  and  ency- 
Thus  he  contributed  extensively  to  the 
/i2r  deutache  Theoloffie,  of  which  he  was 


editor  for  many  years,  while  for  the  first  edition  of 
the  Herzog  RE  he  wrote  sixty-seven  articles,  and  for 
the  second  144  (including  revisions);  he  also  con- 
tributed extensively  to  the  ADB, 

Wagenmann  took  an  active  interest  in  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  his  church  and  his  university.  As  a 
professor  he  frequently  preached,  while  after  1873 
he  was  a  member  of  the  central  committee  of  the 
Gustav-Adolf-Verein  (q.v.).  In  1878  he  received 
appointment  as  consistorial  councilor. 

(N.   BONWBTSCH.) 
Bibliooraphy:  SchwObiacher  Merkur,  Oot  11,  1890;   ADB, 
xl.  477  8qq. 

WAGEHSEIL,  vaH'en-sail,  JOHANH  CHRIS- 
TOPH:  Apologist;  b.  at  Nuremberg  Nov.  26,  1633; 
d.  at  Altdorf  (11  m.  s.w.  of  Nuremberg)  Oct.  9, 1705. 
He  was  made  professor  at  Altdorf — ^first  of  history 
(1667),  next  of  Oriental  languages  (1674),  and  finally 
of  ecclesiastical  law  (1697).  He  wrote  the  famous 
works,  Sotay  hoc  est  liber  Mischnicus  de  uxore  adul" 
terii  suspecia  (Altdorf,  1674;  a  translation,  with 
notes,  of  the  Mishna  tractate  upon  the  treatment 
of  a  wife  suspected  of  adultery),  and  Tela  Ignea  Sc^ 
taruEf  sive,  arcana  et  horribilea  Jvdcearum  adversus 
Christum  Deum  et  Christianum  religumem  libri  (Alt- 
dorf, 1681;  a  translation  and  refutation,  in  Latin; 
of  certain  antichristian  Jewish  writings). 


3f  Battle. 

peal  to  Deity  (§  1). 

tiooB  Uainc  It  (|  2). 

of  Battle :   The  wager  of  battle  is  a  form 
iq.v.),  the  usual  means  of  which  is  the 
>at,  though  occasionally  the  combat  is 
The  character  of  the  ordeal  as  an  appeal 
f  for  decision  in  a  disputed  case  is  fully 
as  is  illustrated  by  the  meeting  between 
Menelaus  and  Paris  (Iliad,  in.  276^23). 
In  this  there  were  sacrifice  to  Zeus, 
formal  and  punctilious  arrangement  of 
the  field  and  placing  of  the  combatants, 
appeal  to  the  lot  for  precedence,  and 
be  god  to  decide  by  sending  the  guilty  to 
bat  the  case  as  described  by  the  poet  was 
d  as  isolated  but  as  conducted  in  accord- 
he  custom  of  the  times,  is  clear  from  the 
he  marshals  appear  to  act  after  a  well- 
hod  of  procedure.     So  wherever  trial  by 
iployed,  this  same  characteristic  of  appeal 
discovered.     When  the  nations  using  it 
uistianity,  the  combat  remained,  but  im- 
to  a  different  arbiter.     Each  party  to  the 
rted  the  justice  of  his  cause  by  oath  on 
s,  or  on  an  approved  relic;    defeat  was 
evidence  of  perjury,  to  punishment  for 
posed  the  loser,  and  he  was  disqualified 
or  giving  evidence  or  serving  in  court. 
.  for  which  this  custom  is  demonstrable 
he  western  Aryan  peoples,  with  the  pos- 
ition  of   the  Romans.     Thus  that  the 
t  is  shown  by  the  Senchus  Mor  and  by 
3.  8)  attributed  to  St.  Patrick  (extracts 
mckus  are  given  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
.,  ii.  339  sqq.;  the  canon  is  in  the  same 
.  329) .     Among  the  Teutons  particularly 


WAGER  OF  BATTLE,  DUEL 

Progress  toward  its  Abolishment  (S  3)- 
II.  The  Duel. 
History  (|  1). 


Attitude  of  the  Churches;  Difficul- 

Ues  (S  2). 
Ethics  of  the  Duel  (§  3). 


the  wager  was  at  home.  The  holmgang  (so  named 
because  it  was  usually  fought  on  a  holm  or  small 

island)  was  with  the  northern  Teutons 

2.  The      a  recognized  method  of  settling  a  dis- 

Hations     pute  or  acquiring  a  right,  and  the  vie- 

Using  it    tor  sacrificed  an  ox  at  the  conclusion. 

When  the  laws  of  the  Teutons  were 
collected  into  codes,  the  judicial  combat  was  con- 
spicuously present,  as  in  the  Gundobaldic,  Ba- 
varian, Lombardic,  Prankish,  and  other  early 
collections,  but  not  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Danish.  The  Slavic  peoples  constantly  settled 
disputes  by  this  means.  It  was  so  thoroughly  im- 
planted in  the  Lombardic  legal  practise  that  even 
Liutprand  was  unable  to  make  headway  against  it. 
It  was  sanctioned  by  Charlemagne  (with  reserva- 
tions against  it  in  certain  cases);  Louis-le-D^bon- 
naire  permitted  it  between  an  ecclesiastic  and  a 
layman,  and  Emperor  Guy  restored  the  privilege 
complete  as  between  ecclesiastics;  Otho  the  Great 
defended  and  enforced  its  use,  and  sent  champions 
(see  below)  to  enforce  his  claims  in  his  dispute  with 
Pope  John  XII.,  and  in  971  ordered  the  confiscation 
of  the  estates  of  those  who  refused  to  employ  it; 
champions  became  a  part  of  the  suite  of  ambassa- 
dors in  order  the  better  to  enforce  the  claims  of 
rival  powers;  Otho  II.  in  983  substituted  it  for  the 
sacramental  oath;  Henry  II.  allowed  it,  as  an  ap- 
peal, to  murderers;  the  Guelph  line  of  monarchs  is 
reputed  to  be  founded  on  the  confiscation  of  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria  because  its  duke  refused  the  com- 
bat, and  his  title  was  thereupon  bestowed  upon  Welf , 
son  of  Cunigunda;  Henry  the  Lion  of  Bavaria  lost 
his  possessions  because  of  default  in  the  wager  of 
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battle;  to  the  dukes  of  Austria  was  granted  (1156) 
and  confinned  (1245)  the  right  of  representation  in 
the  judicial  duel;  trials  for  crimes  were  often  settled 
by  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  even  the  judges 
who  pronoimced  decision  being  subject  to  challenge 
from  the  party  against  whom  the  case  was  decided, 
unless  the  guilt  was  clear,  a  forcible  reversion  of  jus- 
tice being  thus  accomplished.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  ordeals,  the  wager  of  battle  was  employed  by 
the  Church.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  the  dis- 
pute between  Hildebrand  and  the  church  in  Castile, 
when  the  pope  attempted  to  replace  the  Mozarabic 
Uturgy  by  the  Roman;  a  double  ordeal  is  asserted 
for  this  occasion,  the  combat  and  the  ordeal  of  fire, 
and  the  Spaniards  were  victorious.  It  became 
common  even  for  high  ecclesiastics  to  trust  their 
cause  to  the  lists. 

But  while  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  so  largely 
had  recourse  to  this  means,  a  more  advanced  senti- 
ment attempted  to  curb  the  combat  and  eventually 
to  abolish  it.  Not  the  least  incitement  to  these 
efforts  was  the  abuse  which  arose  from  the  employ- 
ment of  champions.  This  employment  arose  in  the 
attempt  to  make  more  equal  the  chances  of  con- 
testants, to  prevent  the  powerful  from  overriding 
the  weak.  Substitutes  were  permitted 
3.  Progress  for  the  aged,  the  infirm,  minors,  crip- 
toward  its  pies,  women,  ecclesiastical  institutions, 

Abolish-  and  ecclesiastics  after  they  had  been 
ment  debarred.  Gradually  this  office  be- 
came a  profession,  in  many  cases  adopt- 
ed by  desperadoes  who  assumed  no  greater  risks  in 
the  combat  than  they  were  wont  to  imdergo  in  their 
ordinary  life.  Agobaid  (q.v.)  opposed  the  judicial 
combat  in  his  lAber  adversus  legem  Gundobardi  and 
Liber  contra  judicium  Dei;  Atto  of  Vercelli  (see 
Atto,  3)  declared  it  inapplicable  to  the  clergy  and 
indecisive  for  laymen;  in  1080  a  synod  at  Lillebonne 
required  the  sanction  of  a  bishop  to  be  given  a 
churchman  who  would  engage;  Ivo  of  Chartres 
(q.v.;  d.  1116)  rebuked  a  bishop  for  ordering  the 
combat  in  his  court;  Pope  Innocent  II.  forbade 
clerics  to  enter  the  lists  (1140);  Clement  III.  re- 
peated the  prohibition;  Celcstin  III.  (1191-98)  de- 
posed a  priest  for  the  offense,  and  Innocent  III. 
(1215)  confirmed  this  position;  Innocent  IV.  inter- 
fered in  1245  to  save  the  chapter  of  Notre  Dame 
from  being  forced  to  engage.  The  judicial  combat 
was  first  formally  forbidden  in  Iceland  in  1011,  in 
Denmark  in  1074.  Restrictions  and  final  abolish- 
ment may  be  traced  as  follows:  by  Henry  IV.  at 
Pisa,  1081;  by  Bishop  Godfrey  at  Amiens,  1105;  by 
Baldwin  VII.  at  Ypres,  1116;  by  Centulla  I.  at 
Lourdes,  1138;  by  Philip  Augustus  at  Toumay, 
1187;  by  Alphonse  de  Poitiers  at  Riom,  1270;  by 
Charles  IV.  at  Worms,  1335;  while  the  Council  of 
Trent  (session  XXV.,  De  reform.,  xix.)  prohibited  all 
potentates  from  allowing  it.  In  spite  of  this  gather- 
ing denunciation  and  prohibition,  how  persistent  the 
practise  was  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1518 
Henry  II.  of  Navarre  ordered  recourse  to  it,  at  Pau; 
in  1538  Francis  I.  granted  the  appeal  to  arms  and  the 
default  of  the  defendant  resulted  in  his  being  sen- 
tenced to  death;  in  B6am  it  remained  in  the  code 
till  1789;  Julius  had,  in  1505,  to  forbid  trial  by  battle 
in  Italy;    in  Russia  it  was  not  abrogated  till  1649; 


in  1567  Bothwell  offered  to  justify  by  the  combat 
his  murder  of  Damley  (J.  Knox,  Hist,  of  Rtfmia. 
Hon  in  Scotland,  ed.  Laing,  ii.  560,  Edinburgh,  1895). 
In  Germany  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  matter 
was  complicated  by  questions  of  birth  and  standing, 
though  in  case  of  homicide  the  combat  was  obliga- 
tory; a  Jew  might  not  decline  the  challenge  of  a 
Christian,  though  it  is  not  clear  that  he  might  offer 
the  challenge.  Among  the  bills  considered  by  tbe 
English  Government  when  restricting  the  powers 
of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  ooe 
which  in  1774  contained  a  clause  that  took  away 
the  ''  appeal  of  death,''  and  this  article  had  to  be 
eliminated  before  final  passage  was  granted,  since  it 
was  regarded  as  a  step  toward  denying  the  same  priv- 
ilege to  Englishmen.  This  right  was  not  abolished 
in  Eni^d  tiU  1819.  Geo.  W.  Gilmobe. 

n.  The  Duel:  A  duel  which  took  place  in 
Germany  in  1896  between  two  men  of  rank 
(Von  Kotse  and  Von  Schrader)  called  out  a  num- 
ber of  investigations  and  a  large  interest  in  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  dud, 
I.  History,  and  also  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
institution  as  well  as  defense  oi  it 
Von  Btilow  attempted  to  show  that  its  origin  was 
not  Germanic,  but  Spanish  and  French,  that  it  was 
derived  neither  from  the  wager  of  battle  nor  from 
the  tournament.  If,  however,  the  duel  be  d^ned  as 
a  combat  between  two  persons  in  defense  of  the  honor 
due  their  position,  in  which  is  involved  definite  ^ 
regard  of  public  justice,  then  it  is  difficult  to  show 
that  it  is  un-Germanic.  While  it  can  not  go  back  to 
the  wager  of  battle  as  its  direct  source,  yet  in  the 
general  disposition  to  assume  the  power  to  right  a 
wrong,  to  take  vengeance,  or  even  to  show  one's 
prowess  on  the  foe,  even  a  sort  of  noble  courage  in 
the  case  of  a  wrong — ^in  all  this  the  wager  of  battk 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  predecessor  of  the  duel 

The  wager  of  battle,  however,  embraced  all  dasscs 
and  was  not  henuned  in  by  an  exclusiveness  which 
characterizes  the  duel.    The  disappearance  of  the 
former  proved  the  occasion  of  the  latter,  but  the  mo- 
tives were  entirely  diflFerent;  in  the  wager  of  battle 
men  sought  their  rights,  while  defense  of  the  honor 
of  position  is  the  essence  of  the  duel.    The  latter 
institution  began  to  be  common  about  1500,  espe- 
cially in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  whence  it  spread 
elsewhere,  and  the  Romance  languages  became  the 
vehicle  in  the  sixteenth  century  of  a  hterature  on  the 
duel.     In  the  same  century,  also,  the  monarchs  be- 
gan to  issue  edicts  against  this  practise,  which  were 
continued  in  the  two  following  centuries.    But  a 
complete  end  of  the  practise  was  not  brought  about 
by  these  means.     In  Great  Britain  a  duel  between 
two  officers  in  1843  caused  the  authorities  to  inccff- 
porate  strong  regulations  against  the  practise  with 
trial  as  for  murder  in  case  of  fatal  issue  of  the  com- 
bat.    An  organization  against  dueling  was  formed 
which  included  in  its  membership  a  large  numbtf 
of  the  nobilitj^  and  of  high  offic.  rs  in  the  army  and 
navy,  and  in  that  country  the  duel  has  become  prac- 
tically extinct  as  a  barbarous  custom.     In  Gennany 
since  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  attempts  have 
been  made  to  supersede  the  duel  by  a  court  of  honor. 
William  I.  on  May  2,  1874,  and  WiUiam  II.  on  Jan 
1,  1897,  issued  regulations  to  this  end,  the  court  ol 
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g  invoked  first  to  avert  the  combat  and 
it  is  not  reached,  to  have  the  conditions 
rvation  of  one  of  the  court.  Anti-duel- 
itions  have  been  formed  looking  to  the 
ition  of  the  custom. 

nan  CathoUc  Church  has  taken  strong 
gainst  the  duel  (Council  of  Trent,  sess. 
p.  xix.);  Benedict  XIV.  refused  churchly 
lose  even  who  showed  signs  of  repentance 
3  meeting-place,  and  the  ban  falls  upon 

the  attending  physician;  even  stu- 
e  dents'  duels  are  included  under  the 

censure.  The  EvangeUcal  church  has 
;  never  through  its  organs  approved  the 
s.  duel.     During  the  Reformation  period 

the  duel  was  not  so  much  in  evidence 
( a  pronoimcement  from  Luther.  Among 
led  the  matter  of  Christian  burial  was  not 
a  test,  and  the  care  of  the  surviving  duel- 
ithin  the  reach  of  the  cure  of  souls.  It  is 
it  while  much  was  said  in  the  Protestant 
f  suicide,  so  little  was  said  of  the  duel, 
ent  of  1896,  already  referred  to,  evoked 
g  expressions  of  condemnation  as  travers- 
law  and  the  divine  order.  The  difficult 
iie  greater  in  that  men  of  serious  Uves 
tie  duel  as  a  means  of  righting  wrongs  and 
uasaults  on  honor.  For  the  duel  is  a  seri- 
ig  with  weapons.  The  seriousness  rests 
the  character  of  the  weapons,  however, 
hostility  of  the  meeting.  The  jurists  dis- 
between  two  species  of  duel,  that  in  de- 
onor  and  that  the  purpose  of  which  is 
t.  In  the  first  case  a  man  of  honor  feels 
»nor  has  been  assailed,  and  challenges  the 
1  order  to  wipe  out  the  offense;  in  turn 
iged  is  in  the  position  where  he  must  de- 
m  honor,  which  would  be  lost  by  refusal 
the  challenge.  The  event  is  one  which 
e  is  entirely  sundered  from  the  ethical 
f  the  participants.  In  the  second  species 
purpose  of  the  challenger  is  to  punish  the 
for  some  unbearable  breach  which  may 
sed  over;  he  is  placed  in  the  position  of  a 
e  honor  might  be  impugned  if  he  did  not 
means.  Yet  the  means  is  inconclusive 
It;  there  is  no  guaranty  that  the  guilty 
'e  the  punishment,  while  the  challenger 
he  position  of  judge  and  avenger;  yet 
to  the  code  both  the  challenger  and  the 
from  the  very  process  itself  are  recog- 
rotecting  their  honor.  This  last  is  the  sole 
significance  of  the  practise.  Thus  far  the 
B  of  duels  are  identical;  the  thing  at  issue 
or  of  the  participants,  which  is  reckoned 
mce  to  standing  in  a  certain  circle  and  so 
ence  to  ability  to  give  "  satisfaction." 
usive  decision  concerning  the  duel  takes 
nt  the  value  of  that  derived  from  position 

which  underlies  the  entire  existence  of 
of  the  duel.  The  sixth  commandment  is 
.    not  final,  for  self-defense,  war,  capital 

punishinent,  and  exposure  to  danger 
it;  nor  is  the  monopoly  claimed  for  public 
dsive,  since  the  demand  for  one's  rights 
and  finds  new  forms  not  comprehended 


under  pubUc  law;  no  more  decisive  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  duel  the  innocent  often  suffers  and  the  guilty 
goes  free,  for  this  occurs  in  pubUc  administration  of 
justice;  and  the  Christian  idea  of  honor  does  not 
come  into  the  account,  since  it  is  conceivable  that 
love  for  one's  neighbor  may  involve  one  legitimately 
in  the  duel.  Abstract  and  applied  ethics  are  dif- 
ferent things.  The  Christianity  of  the  individual 
is  bound  up  with  a  nature  in  which  are  ingrown 
native  instincts  and  prejudices,  while  the  individual 
moves  in  an  environment  in  which  values  are  fixed 
by  custom.  Hence  it  results  that  he  has  to  take 
account  of  an  honor  of  position  as  well  as  of  that 
honor  which  is  his  as  a  Christian.  Each  class  has 
something  of  this,  and  sometimes  with  opposite 
results.  A  pastor  is  by  a  duel  made  unfit  for  his 
office,  an  army  officer  may  not  refuse  a  duel  on  pain 
of  losing  his  position  and  the  honor  due  to  it;  yet 
both  have  as  Christians  the  same  honor.  The  same 
conduct  can  not  be  exacted  of  these  two  men  in  their 
diverse  associations.  For  the  officer  in  the  army 
honor  of  position  is  a  vital  thing.  If  the  conditions 
of  life  are  wrong,  the  task  is  to  change  them;  if  honor 
of  position  is  imwarranted,  it  is  to  be  set  aside,  and 
the  way  is  to  be  prepared  for  abolishing  the  duel. 
Christianity  has  to  deal  with  analogous  conditions, 
such  as  the  compulsory  oath,  religious  education, 
baptism,  and  the  like;  in  the  mission  field  polygamy 
has  to  be  tolerated.  The  reason  for  these  things  is 
the  imperfection  of  the  state  of  society.  So  with 
society  in  Germany,  where  class  distinctions  are 
sanctioned  at  least  tacitly  by  the  Church,  out  of 
which  distinctions  grows  the  duel.  Indeed,  the 
latter  is  rather  a  symptom.  To  abolish  dueling 
there  is  necessary  a  revulsion  of  pubUc  sentiment, 
which  must  work  against  what  is  at  present  an  ex- 
ceedingly strongly  entrenched  feeling.  Even  those 
who  maintain  the  code  of  honor  must  work  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  duel,  for  the  removal  of  false  posi- 
tions and  the  improvement  of  the  code.  In  the 
duel,  in  its  very  operation,  the  moral  vagabond  as- 
sumes the  position  of  the  morally  upright,  the 
innocent  stands  on  the  same  plane  as  the  guilty. 
Could  this  alleged  equality,  but  real  inequahty,  be 
abolished,  the  conception  of  the  honor  of  position 
would  be  purified  and  a  way  opened  for  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  duel  which  would  lead 
to  its  inclusion  within  the  strict  path  of  Christian 
duty.  (M.  Rade.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Liataof  literature  on  the  subject  are:  Hauck- 
Herzog,  RE,  xxi.  759-760  (giving  titles  of  books,  mainly 
in  German,  issued  during  the  controversy  in  Germany, 
1896  sqq.,  concerning  the  dud,  decided  in  favor  of  the 
practise  by  public  opinion  and  the  emperor) ;  C.  A.  Thimm, 
Bibliography  of  Fencing  and  Duelling,  London.  1896;  G. 
E.  Levi  and  J.  GeUi.  Bibliografia  del  Duello,  MUan,  1903. 
An  excellent  review  of  the  history  of  the  wager  of  battle 
is  H.  C.  Lea,  Superstition  and  Force,  pp.  93-216,  Phila- 
delphia, 1878.  Literature  which  deals  with  the  subject 
will  be  found  under  Ordeal.  Consult  further:  Thatcher 
and  McNeal,  Source  Book,  pp.  388-400;  J.  Milligan.  Uisl. 
of  Duelling,  2  vols.,  London.  1841;  A.  Steinmetz,  The 
Romance  of  Duelling,  2  vols.,  London.  1868;  C.  de  Masai, 
The  Hist,  of  DueUing,  London.  1880;  B.  C.  Truman,  The 
Field  of  Honour,  New  York.  1884;  J.  Gelli,  //  DueUo  neUa 
storia  della  giurisprudema,  Florence,  1886;  A.  von  Oppcn- 
heim.  Das  Wesen  des  Duello,  Vienna,  1887;  C.  Thuemmel. 
Der  gerichtliche  ZweUcampf  und  das  heutige  Duell,  Ham- 
burg, 1887;  J.  Cockbum.  Hist,  of  Duds,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1888;    G.  Neilson,  Trial  by  Combat,  Glasgow.  1890;    G. 
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Letointiirier-Fradin,  Le  Ditd  d  traver*  le»  dget,  Paiifl,  1802; 
Vidal  de  Saint-Urfoain,  Le  Duel  «aia  Fancien  regime  et  de 
not  iourt,  Dijon,  1892;  C.  de  Smedt,  Le  Duel  judiciaire 
et  rigliM,  Paris,  1895;  A.  Wieainger,  D€u  Duett  vor  dem 
Riehteratuhle  der  Rdigion,  Qras,  1805;  H.  Pierquin,  La 
Juridiction  du  point  d'honneur  eoue  Fancien  rSgime^  Paris, 
1904;  H.  Fehr.  Der  Zweikampf,  Berlin,  1908;  C.  L.  Brae^, 
Getta  Chrieti,  chap,  xiv.,  new  i«ae,  London  and  New 
York,  1911. 

WAGNER,  vOH^ner,  CARL  JULIUS  IMMANUEL: 
German  Evangelical;  b.  at  Greifenberg  (125  m.  n.w. 
of  Berlin)  Oct.  5,  1847.  He  served  as  field  chaplain 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  war;  taught  in  private 
families  and  in  secondary  schools,  1871-73,  passing 
meanwhile  his  theological  examinations;  was  assist- 
ant preacher  for  the  German  Reformed  congrega- 
tion in  Budapest,  1873-76;  pastor  of  the  German 
Evangelical  Church  at  Sydenham,  London,  1876-00; 
traveling  preacher  for  the  Innere  Mission,  1890-93; 
pastor  at  Pritzerbe  (Havel),  1894-1904;  and  since 
1904  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Wcstdeutscher  Verein 
fi'u*  Israel.  He  is  the  author  of  Charles  Haddon 
Spurgeon.  Lehensbild  (Berlin,  1893);  Was  sagt 
Christus  von  den  Jvdenf  Ein  Beitrag  zur  LOsung  der 
Judenjrage  (1893);  Volkaerholungen  im  Lichte  des 
Evangeliums  (Darmstadt,  1893);  Die  SMichkeU 
auf  dem  Lande  (Leipsic,  1895);  Zur  Frage  der  Sitt- 
lichkeit  urUer  der  LandbevMerung  (1897);  Ayf  turn 
Kampf  wider  die  Umdliche  Umucht  (Hanover, 
1898);  Angelikas  Weihnachten  (Darmstadt,  1904); 
and  Jean  Baptist  Harth  (Leipsic,  1904). 

Bibuoorapht:    A.  F.  Sanbom,  in  Review  of  Review9t  xxx 
(1904),  329-331;   G.  King,  in  Outlook,  1907,  pp.  198-204. 

WAGNER,  CHARLES:  French  Protestant;  b. 
at  Wibersviller  (20  m.  n.e.  of  Nancy),  district  of 
Chdteau  Salins,  Lorraine,  Germany,  Jan.  3,  1852. 
His  father  was  the  pastor  of  the  village  Lutheran 
church.  Two  years  afterward  he  became  pastor  at 
Tiefenbach,  some  sixty  miles  eastward,  and  there 
Charles  Wagner  got  his  elementary  education.  From 
1866  to  1869  he  studied  in  Paris  and  took  the  degree 
of  B.A.  He  then  went  to  Strasburg  for  theological 
study,  but  ended  his  studies  at  Gottingen  in  1875. 
He  served  for  a  year  at  Barr,  at  the  foot  of  Moimt 
St.  Odile  in  the  Central  Vosges  Mountains.  Up  to 
this  time  his  associations  had  been  with  Lutherans 
and  the  German  language.  But  in  1876  he  left 
Germany  and  began  ministerial  service  in  connec- 
tion with  the  liberal  wing  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church.  He  was  first  pastor  at  Remiremont,  50 
m.  s.e.  of  Nancy.  In  1882  he  went  to  Paris.  Be- 
ginning in  a  modest  way,  he  won  prominence  and 
fame.  Besides  his  strictly  pastoral  and  preaching 
duties,  he  interested  himself  in  the  uplift  of  the 
working  classes.  With  Paul  Desjardins  he  founded 
"  The  Union  for  Moral  Action,"  and  cooperated  in 
the  university  extension  courses.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  following  books:  Justice  (Paris,  1889;  crown- 
ed by  the  French  Academy);  Jeunesse  (1892); 
V alliance  (1893);  La  Vie  simple  (1895;  crowned  by 
the  French  Academy);  Le  Long  du  chemin  (1896); 
L'Evanffile  et  la  vie  (1897);  Auprhs  du  foyer  (1898); 
Sois  un  homme  (1899);  UAme  des  choses  (1900); 
L'Ami  (1902);  Histoire  et  farciboles  (1904);  Pour  les 
petits  el  les  grands  (1907);  Par  la  hi  vers  la  liberie 
(1908).  The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  English 
translations  of  his  works,  arranged  chronologically; 


places  of  publication,  London  and  New  Yoric:  Youth 
(1893);  Courage  (1894);  TheSimpU  Life  (1903);  Tk 
Better  Way  (1905) ;  By  the  Fireside  (1904) ;  The  Voia 
of  Nature  (1904);  The  Busy  Life  (19(A);  My  Apjxdk 
America  (1905);  TheGospelof  Life  (1905);  On  Lif^t 
Threshold  (1905);  Justice  (1905);  The  Upright  Lift 
(1905);  Towards  the  Heights  (1900);  Wayside  TiOu 
(1906);  Home  of  the  Soul  (1909). 

WAHABEES,  wa-hal)lz:  Adherents  of  a  refonn- 
ing  sect  of  Mohammedans.  The  name  is  deri?ed 
from  that  of  the  founder,  Mohammed  ibn  Abd  al- 
Wahab  (b.  in  1691  at  Horemeleh,  a  town  in  die 
Nejd,  Central  Arabia;  d.  in  1787).  In  his  eaiiy 
days  he  traveled  extensively,  perhaps  as  far  m 
India;  and,  comparing  Mohammedan  life,  practise, 
and  theology  with  his  reading  of  the  Koran,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  essence  of  the  faith  was  no  longff 
held,  its  primitive  faith  no  more  maintained,  iad 
that  most  Mohammedans  were  idolaters.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  attempt  a  reform  which  should 
do  away  with  the  accretions  of  creed  and  custom, 
and  restore  the  reUgion  to  its  primitive  purity  and 
simplicity.  He  began  his  preaching  when  he  wm 
about  forty,  polemizing  against  appeal  to  Moham- 
medan walls  or  saints,  pilgrimages  to  the  shriofli^ 
and  paying  honor  there  by  prayers  to  or  throogh 
the  saints  by  dedicatory  offerings.  He  emphasiied 
abstinence  from  liquors  and  particularly  from  to> 
bacco.  With  this  went  hatred  of  the  Turks,  the 
natural  effect  of  which  was  that  political  coDf»- 
quences  attended  the  results  of  the  religious  aspi- 
rations as  the  movement  ultimately  spread  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  Arabia,  excepting  only  its  ex- 
treme borders,  and  even  surging  over  into  the 
Euphrates  valley. 

Interested  in  the  movement  was  Ibn  Saoud,  who 
became  patron  of  the  founder  of  the  sect  and  lent 
his  arms  to  second  the  reUgious  propaganda.  He 
reaped  his  reward  in  the  founding  of  a  kingdom 
which  for  a  time  covered  central  Arabia.  His  son, 
who  succeeded  in  1765,  assumed  the  titles  of  imam 
and  sultan.  The  progress  of  conquest  went  side  by 
side  with  the  preaching  for  half  a  century.  By  180i 
Mecca  and  Medinah  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Waha- 
bees,  and  pilgrimages  to  those  places  were  permitted 
only  to  adherents  of  the  sect.  This  was  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  Sublime  Port€,  and,  besides,  aroused 
the  animosity  of  the  entire  Mohammedan  world.  As 
a  consequence  the  Turkish  Government  entrusted 
t  he  curbing  of  Wahabee  power  to  the  Egyptian  Me- 
hemet  Ali.  Piratical  operations  on  the  p«rt  of  some 
Wahabees  brought  about  also  inter\'ention  by  the 
British  government  in  the  region  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
in  1810  and  1819.  The  campaigns  covered  eleven 
years,  and  not  till  1818  was  the  political  power  of  the 
Wahabees  disintegrated.  The  remoteness  of  the 
Nejd,  the  focus  of  Wahabee  feeling,  permitted  about 
1840  a  renascence  of  Wahabee  politicalism,  though 
on  a  much  smaller  scale.  This  region  is  still  devo- 
ted to  Wahabism,  remaining  nominally  Turkiah, 
but  practically  independent,  and  ruled  by  two  powe^ 
ful  sheikhs. 

The  essential  contentions  of  the  Wahabees,  apart 
from  those  mentioned  above  as  contained  in  the 
preaching  of  the  founder,  are  rejection,  as  not  bind- 
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te  dedsioiiB  in  canon  law  made  by  the  ortho- 
I  and  also  <^  ijma  (see  Moelammed,  Moham- 
11,  V.y  §  1)  except  as  embodied  in  the  agree- 
the  "  companions  ''  (of  the  prophet).  The 
that  upon  each  Mohammedan  devolves  the 
I  privil^^  of  constructing  his  own  doctrine 
i  Koran  and  from  tradition  in  its  strictest 
lb  ezegetes  the  Wahabees  are  extreme  liter- 
rhe  theological  influence  of  the  sect  is  wide- 
led,  and  even  in  India  has  been  felt  as  a  po- 
mplication.  But  that  influence  is  on  the 
the  direction  of  purity  and  makes  for  the 
nt  of  Mohammedanism  and  against  its 
cism.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

.fht:  D.  B.  Macdonald,  Development  of  Mtidim 
u  JurUprudencet  and  ConttittUional  Theory,  pp. 
83-285,  New  York.  1903;  idem.  Aspects  of  Islam, 
285,  ib.  1911;    and  the  literature  under  Arabia; 

BAMMXD,  MOHAMMSDANXBM. 

^  WILLIAM:  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
ndford  (16  m.  n.e.  of  Dorchester),  Dorset, 
1656-67;    d.  at  Lambeth  Palace,  London, 

1736-^37.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1676),  and  after  being  or- 
ent  to  Paris  in  1682  as  chaplain  to  Viscount 

Here  Wake  came  into  close  touch  with 
an,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  the  famous 
)  deri  GaUicani  (see  Galucanibm,  §  2)  was 
id,  and  it  was  thus  that  he  gained  his  last- 
st  in  the  French  church,  and  came  to  in- 
lopes  of  its  ultimate  union  with  the  Angli- 
;h  (see  Unity  op  the  Churches,  A,  1, 
1865  he  returned  to  England  with  Viscount 
md  was  later  preacher  at  Gray's  Inn  (1688- 
lon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (1689-1705), 
erk.  of  the  closet  and  chaplain  in  ordinary 
n  and  Mary  (1689),  rector  of  St.  James's, 
er  (1693-1706),  and  canon  residentiary  and 
Exeter  (1703-05).  On  Oct.  21,  1705,  he 
ecrated  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  in  Jan., 
he  death  of  Thomas  Tenison  (q.v.),  he  was 
to  the  archdiocese  of  Canterbury, 
ige  of  marked  latitudinarianism  Wake  was 
a*  of  the  true  principles  of  the  Anglican 
her  noblest  attitude  toward  those  without 

Toward  Protestants,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
teous  and  willing  even  to  make  certain 
ions  in  the  Prayer  Book  to  remove  some 
honest  scruples;  and  though  he  opp)08ed 
?lief  and  the  repeal  of  certain  clauses  in  the 
ion  and  Test  Acts  (qq.v.),  his  motive  was 
dtion  to  those  things  themselves,  but  alarm 

suspicious  alliance  with  Bolingbroke  and 
its.  In  like  spirit,  he  was  eager  for  union 
Gallican  church,  to  form,  with  the  Angli- 
pendent  national  churches;  but  submission 
be  would  not  dream  of.  It  was  with  union 
that  he  carried  on  a  long  correspondence 
is  Ellies  Du  Pin  (q.v.) ;  it  was  on  the  re- 
t  of  submission,  set  forth  by  Piers  de  Girar- 
the  negotiations  finally  met  with  wreck, 
h  noting  that  from  this  long  correspond- 
ig  the  defense  of  Anglican  orders  by  Pierre 
Le  0>urayer  (q.v.).  Wake  himself  was  a 
champion  of  the  historic  position  of  the 
I^urch,  and  in  a  period  which  cared  Uttle  | 


for  such  things  he  ardently  advocated  the  value  of 
patristic  studies.  As  the  more  important  of  his 
writings  the  following  may  be  noted:  ExposiHqn  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  (London,  1686), 
Defense  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England  (1686),  A  Second  Defense  of  the  Exposi- 
tion  (2  parts,  1687-88;  all  these  forming  Wake's  de- 
fense of  Anglicanism  against  Jacques  B^nigne  Bossuet 
[q.v.]).  Genuine  Epistles  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers, 
S.  BamabaSf  S.  ClemerUf  S.  Ignatius,  S.  Pclycarp, 
the  Shepherd  of  Hernias,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ig* 
natius  and  St  Polycarp  (2  parts,  1693 ;  5th  ed.,  1817; 
reprinted  in  Lord  Avebiuy's  Hundred  Best  Books, 
1893),  The  Authority  of  Christian  Princes  over  their 
Ecdesiastieal  Synods  Asserted  (1697),  Principles  of 
the  Christian  Religion  Explained  in  a  brief  Commen- 
tary upon  the  Church  Catechism  (1699;  13th  ed., 
1812),  StaU  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England  in 
their  Councils,  Synods,  Convocations,  Conventions, 
and  other  their  Assemblies,  historically  deduced  from 
the  Conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  the  present  Times 
(1703;  a  work  that  is  still  of  value).  A  number  of 
his  polemics  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
are  accessible  in  E.  Gibson's  Preservative  against 
Popery  (3  vols.,  London,  1738;  new  ed.,  by  J.  Gum- 
ming, 18  vols.,  1848-49),  Nature  of  Idolatry  (ed. 
Gumming,  vi.  148  sqq.),  Real  Presence  and  Adoror 
tion  of  the  Host  (x.  1  sqq.),  Discourse  of  Purgatory  and 
of  Prayers  for  the  Dead  (xi.  1  sqq.,  82  sqq.),  and  the 
Exposition  and  its  defenses  (xii.  47  sqq.).  His  cor- 
respondence with  Du  Pin  was  edited  by  "  F.  G." 
imder  the  title  D^un  Projet  d^union  entre  les  iglises 
gallicane  et  anglicane  (Oxford,  1864). 

Bxblzooraphy:  DNB,  Iviii.  445-446  (with  further  litera- 
ture); J.  H.  Overton,  in  Linadn  Diocesan  Magasine,  1891; 
J.  H.  Lupton,  Archbishop  Wake  and  the  Project  of  Union 
{1717-90)  between  the  Oallican  and  Anolican  Chtarches 
(London,  1896);  J.  H.  Overton  and  F.  Helton.  English 
Church  from  the  Accession  of  Oeorge  I.  to  the  End  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  London,  1906,  pp.  21-29. 

WALA:  Abbot  of  Corbie.  See  Adalhard  and 
Wala. 

WALRUS,  wa-16'us,  ANTOHIUS  (ANTOmE  DE 
WAELE):  Dutch  Reformed;  b.  at  Ghent  Oct.  3, 
1573;  d.  at  Leyden  July  9,  1639.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Leyden  (1596-99);  preached 
and  lectured  for  a  time  at  Geneva,  and  toward  the 
close  of  1601  returned  to  Leyden,  where  he  was 
made  one  of  the  city  preachers;  he  accepted  a  call 
to  Koudekerke  near  Middelburg  in  1602;  was  made 
chaplain  to  Prince  Maurice,  1604;  went  as  preacher 
to  Middelburg,  1605,  where  in  1609  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed professor  of  dogmatics;  he  attended  the 
Synod  of  Dort  (1618-19)  as  representative  of  the 
States  General  of  Zeeland,  where  he  became  a  person 
of  importance,  being  selected  as  one  of  the  framers 
of  the  Canons  of  Dort;  in  1619  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Leyden;  in  1625  he  col- 
laborated in  issuing  the  Synopsis  purioris  theologicB, 
and  was  active  in  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  States  General. 

Walseus  was  a  Contra-Remonstrant  and  an  oppo- 
nent of  Arminianism,  but  was  more  irenic  in  tem- 
perament than  many  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
dogmatic  position  is  shown  by  his  Synopsis,  Enchiri- 
dion Religionis  Reformatce,  and  his  unfinished  Loci 
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communes  theologici:  In  the  controversy  on  the 
proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath  he  wrote  Disser- 
taiio  de  Sabbatho,  aive  de  vero  sensu  cUque  usu  quarti 
prtBcepti  (Leyden,  1628).  Thirteen  years  earlier,  he 
had  opposed  the  views  of  Uytenbogaert  (q.v.)  on 
church  government  in  his  Het  ampt  der  kerckendien^ 
areriy  midtsgaders  de  authorUeyt  ende  opsichty  die  een 
hooghe  christelicke  overheydt  doer  over  toecompt  (Mid- 
delburg,  1615).  Walajus  rendered  valuable  service 
also  to  Christian  ethics  by  his  Compendium  ethicw 
AristoteliccB  ad  normam  verUatis  ChristiancB  revocatum 
(Leyden,  1627).  He  did  much  for  missions  in  the 
E^t  Indies  by  opening,  as  early  as  1622,  a  seminary 
in  his  house  to  train  preachers.  His  name  is  still 
perpetuated  by  the  "  Walajus  Seminary  "  in  Leyden. 
His  collected  works  were  published  after  his  death 
(2  vols.,  Leyden,  1647).  (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 

Biblioorapht:  G.  Bates,  VUcb  aelectorum  aliowA  virorumt 
London,  1681 ;  C.  Sepp,  Uel  godgeleerd  Onderwija  in  Neder- 
kmd  oedurende  de  16.  en  17.  Eeuw,  Leyden.  1873-74;  J.  A. 
Grothe,  in  Berichte  van  de  Utrechtsche  Zendingevereeniouno, 
vol.  TTJii.,  Utrecht.  1882;  J.  D.  de  Lind  van  Wijngaarden, 
Anionitu  WeUaiu,  Leyden,  1891. 

WALAFRID,  va'la-frld  (WALAFRIED,  WAL- 
AHFRID),  STRABO:  Theologian  of  the  first  half 
of  the  ninth  century;  b.  in  Swabia  about  808;  d.  at 
Reichenau,  an  island  in  Lake  Constance,  Aug.  18, 
849.  He  was  at  an  early  age  admitted  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Reichenau,  where  he  made  great  progress  in 
his  studies;  later  (825-829)  he  studied  under  Ra- 
banus  Maurus  (q.v.),  at  Fulda;  thence  he  went  to 
the  court  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  becoming  chaplain 
to  the  Empress  Judith  and  tutor  to  her  son  Charles 
(the  Bald).  As  a  partizan  of  Lothair  he  received 
the  abbey  of  Reichenau  in  838,  but  was  soon  obliged 
to  leave  it;  he  was,  however,  reinstated  in  842. 

Walafrid's  poems  entitle  him  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
classical  writers  of  the  Carolingian  period.  They 
include  epigrams,  eulogies,  hymns,  and  two  long 
poems  on  saints;  the  larger  poem,  written  when 
Walafrid  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  describes  a 
vision  of  the  monk  Wettin  at  Reichenau  in  824,  and 
is  the  earliest  instance  of  versified  "  visions,"  which 
later  became  so  popular.  While  at  court  Walafrid 
wrote  De  imagine  Teirieij  inspired  by  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Theodoric  the  Great  before  the  palace  at 
Aachen.  His  epistles,  in  hexameters  or  distichs,  to 
princes  and  prelates  are  also  of  interest.  His  Liber 
de  cultura  horlorum  is  a  poetical  description  of  the 
cloister  garden.  Walafrid  revised  the  biographies 
of  the  St.  Gall  abbots  Gallus  and  Othmar.  Special 
consideration  is  due  to  his  De  exordiis  et  incrementie 
rerum  ecclesiasticanim  (written  840-842,  printed 
in  Hettorp's  Scriptores^  Cologne,  1568),  a  com- 
pendium of  Christian  archeology  in  thirty-two 
books,  still  interesting  because  of  its  occasional 
addition  of  vernacular  terms  for  the  objects 
discussed.  He  took  a  middle  course  between 
superstitious  iconolatry  and  Greek  iconoclasm; 
his  eucharistic  doctrine  was  evidently  not  the 
transubstantiation  of  Paschasius  Radbertus  (q.v.), 
his  famous  contemporary.  His  chief  renown  was 
won  by  the  great  exegetic  compilation  in  which 
he  had  the  major  part,  the  Glossa  ordinaria.  This, 
for  nearly  five  centuries,  served  as  the  main  source  of 
Biblical  science  for  the  West,  and  was  reissued  again 
and  again,  usually  with  the  work  of  L>Ta,  until  the 


seventeenth  century.    In  the  oldest  edition  (4  vds., 
n.p.,  n.d.)  the  Latin  text  of  the  Bible  is  sunxMinded 
by  the  glosses,  a  rich  collection  of  citations  from  the 
Church  Fathers  elucidating  the  text.    Between  the 
lines  of  the  text  are  brief  scholia,  written  by  Ansdm 
of  Laon  in  the  twelfth  century.     Walafrid's  own 
glosses  are,  in  general,  apt  and  scholarly.    They  in- 
clude explanations  of  the  names  and  problems  which 
occasion  them,  though  the  majority  are  devoted  to 
mystical-allegorical  exegesis;    several  gloBses,  erea 
from  the  same  author,  may  be  given  on  a  sini^  pa&- 
sage.    The  names  of  many  of  the  authors  dted  am 
given,  the  most  frequent  being  Jerome,  Gr^ry^ 
Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Bede;  Ambrose  and  Chry80»- 
tom  are  quoted  more  sparingly.     Other  names  pn^ 
dominate  in  individual  books;  as  Cassiodonis  in  the 
Psalms,  Origen  in  Numbers,  and  ''  Esicius  "  (Hesy^ 
chius)  in  Leviticus.     Many  glosses  appear  withoot; 
the  author's  name.    These,  it  has  been  suggested^ 
were  written  by  Walafrid  himself,  since  his  name 
C  Strabo  ")  is  frequently  appended  to  glosses,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  part  of  the  work;  these  anonymous 
glosses   have  also    been   ascribed    to  his  teacher 
Rabanus  Maurus.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuographt:  Walafrid's  Carmina,  ed.  E.  DOmmler  witb 
commentary,  etc.,  are  in  MOH,  Poet.  Lot.  eni  Cant.,  ii 
(1884),  259-473;  and  the  Opera  are  in  AfPL,  cxiii.  and 
cxlv.  Consult:  Hiatoire  litUraire  de  la  France,  v.  50-78; 
J.  C.  F.  B&hr.  Oeachichte  der  rOmiaehen  Literatur  im  karU- 
inffiBchen  ZeOaUer,  pp.  100-105,  217-219,  398-401.  Cuis- 
ruhe,  1840;  C.  P.  Bock.  Die  ReiteraUUue  dea  Oatgotka- 
k&niga  Theodorich  .  .  .  tu  Aachen,  pp.  1-160.  Bium,  1844; 
J.  Kdnig,  in  Freiburoer  DiOceaan-Archiv-Organ  .  .  .  der 
Erxdioceae  Freiburg,  iii  (1868).  317-464;  A.  Ebert.  AU- 
gemeine  Oeachichte  der  LiUeratur  dea  MiUeiaiiera,  'd.  145- 
166,  Leipsic.  1800;  idem,  in  the  SiUungaberichU  of  the 
Saxon  Academy.  1878,  pp.  100  sqq.;  NA,  iv  (1879).  270 
sqq..  xxi  (1895).  301  sqq.  (by  DOmmler),  z  (1885).  IBfr- 
169  (by  J.  Hamer),  xxii  (1896).  755.  xxviii  (1903).  507 
(by  P.  von  Winterfeld).  xxvi  (1901),  746  (by  M.  Maoi- 
tius) ;  J.  von  Schlosser  in  the  SiUungaberichU  of  the  Viemia 
Academy,  cxxiii  (1891).  167-175;  Hauck,  KD,  il  654 
sqq.;  Ceiilier,  AuUura aacrSa,  xii.  410-417;  Sehaff. Chittm 
Church,  iv.  729-733;   KL,  xii.  1177-80. 

WALCH,  vQIh:    A  family  of  German  theologians 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

1.  Johann  Georg  Walch:  b.  at  Jena  June  17, 
1693;  d.  there  Jan.  13,  1775;  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Leipsic  (1710-13),  and  at  first  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  classical  studies.  In  1718  he  was 
appointed  associate  professor  at  Jena  for  philosophy 
and  antiquities,  becoming  full  professor  of  oratory 
in  1719,  and  professor  of  poetry  in  1721.  He 
took  part  in  the  philosophic  movements  of  the 
time,  writing  his  Gedanken  vom  philosophiKken 
Naturell  (1723),  and  aiding  his  father-in-law,  Bud- 
deus  (q.v.)  to  attack  the  philosophy  of  Christian 
Wolf.  In  his  Phihsophischea  Lexikon  (1726)  the 
dawning  of  rationalism  may  be  discerned,  and  his 
acceptance  of  "  natural  theology,"  though  with  ad- 
herence to  Lutheran  doctrines,  is  also  evident  in  his 
Einleitung  in  die  Philoaophie  (Latin  ed.,  1738)  and 
Obaervalionea  in  Novi  TestamenU  libroSj  quorum 
prima  para  ea  continet  loca  quoe  ex  historia  jMloaa- 
phicB  illustrantur  (1727). 

In  1724  Walch  became  associate  professor  of  the- 
ology, full  professor  in  1728,  senior  professor  in  1750, 
and  in  1754  ecclesiastical  councilor  for  Saxe- 
Weimar.  He  wrote  extensively  on  theology.  First 
editing  a  compcnd  of   Buddeus'   Institutiones  dog- 
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r23),  he  prepared  for  his  own  lectures  an 
in  die  ekrisUiche  Moral  (Jena,  1757),  and 
in  die  dogmaJtische  and  in  die  polemische 
Theit  (2  vols.,  1752-57).  Further  serv- 
lialf  of  theological  literature  are  his  edi- 
osius'  Introductio  in  notUiam  scriptorum 
arum  (1723);  the  still  important  Biblio- 
ogica  sdecta  (4  vols.,  1757-65);  and  Bib- 
UriHica  liUerariis  adnokUionibus  instructa 
le  edited  the  works  of  Luther  (24  vols., 
0-52)  with  valuable  introductions  and  the 
of  many  documents  of  the  Reformation 
lention  should  also  be  made  of  his  Intro- 
ibro8  sjpnbolicos  ecdesue  Lutherana  (Jena, 
I  his  edition,  in  German  and  Latin,  of  the 
9  Konkordienhuch  (1750).  Inspired  by 
Walch  wrote,  in  1724,  his  Theologische 
in  die  vomekmslen  Religionsstreiligkeitenj 
1  expanded  into  five  volumes,  under  the 
vieche  und  Iheclogieche  EirdeUung  in  die 
feitigkeitenf  weUhe  9onderlich  auaser  der 
Autherischen  Kirche  entstanden  (1733-36). 
ne  time  he  began  independently  his  still 
rork,  Historische  und  theologische  Eirdeit- 
)  Rdigionsstreitigkeiten  der  evangelisch4yr 
Kirche  (5  vols.,  1730-39).    He  was  the 

0  of  Miscellanea  sacra  (Amsterdam,  1744) ; 
xiesiastica  Novi  Testamenti  variis  observa- 
lustraia  (Jena,  1744);  and  Historia  con- 
'racarum  Latinorumque  de  processione  Spi- 
ti  (1751).  Though  in  early  life  inclined 
^tism,  and  ever  seeking  to  be  just  and  im- 

was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Moravians, 
trines  were  condenmed  by  him  in  the  opin- 
rted  by  his  sovereign  in  1747  (ed.  J.  P. 
1751). 
on  Ernst  Inmianuel:    Eldest  son  of  the 

b.  at  Jena  Aug.  25,  1725;  d.  there  Dec. 
He  was  educated  at  the  imiversity  of  his 
r,  where  he  became  privat-docent  in  exe- 
46,  which  resulted  in  his  Einleitung  in  die 
der  Evangelislen  (Jena,  1749).  In  1750  he 
Qted  associate  professor  and  in  1755  full 
)f  logic  and  mathematics;  in  1759  he  be- 
jssor  of  oratory  and  poetry,  in  1768  senior 
Df  the  philosophical  faculty,  and  in  1770 
icilor.  Welch  devoted  himself  first  to 
though  after  1760  his  interest  in  natural 
icame  predominant.  He  ever  retained, 
an  active  interest  in  orthodox  theology, 
i  spirit  wrote  Dissertationes  in  Acta  Apos- 
parts,  1756-66);  Antiquitates  nauticcE  ex 
di  Romano  (1767);  Antiquitates  symboliccp, 
ibcli  apostolici  historia  iUustratur  (1772); 
mous  Observationes  in  Matthcsum  ex  Groscis 
ibtis  (1779);  and  the  following  works  on 
OS  of  the  Christians:  Marmor  Hispanice 
vexationis  Christianorum  NeroniaruB  in- 
menlum   (1750);    Christianorum  sub  Dio- 

1  Hispania  persecutio  ex  antiquis  in- 
us  iUustrata  (1751);  and  Persequutionis 
•um  Neroniance  in  Hispania  .  .  .  uberior 

(1753). 

tian  Wilhelm  Franz:    Younger  brother 

jeding;  b.  at  Jena  Dec.  25,  1726;  d.  at 
Mar,  10,  1784.    He  was  educated  at  the 


University  of  Jena,  where,  after  lecturing  on  exe- 
gesis, philosophy,  and  history  until  1747,  he  was 
appointed  associate  professor  of  philosophy  in  1750. 
He  now  accepted  a  call  to  Gdttingen  as  full  profes- 
sor of  the  same  subject,  but  from  1754  until  his 
death  was  a  member  of  the  theological  faculty,  first 
as  associate  (1754-57)  and  later  (1757-84)  as  full 
professor.  He  was  able  to  find  time  for  voluminous 
works  and  numerous  occasional  academic  pam- 
phlets; and  he  was  active  in  the  administration  of 
the  university.  He  became  the  senior  professor  of 
his  faculty  in  1766,  and  six  years  later  was  appointed 
British  consistorial  councilor.  In  his  lectures  he  used 
many  of  his  own  text-books,  among  them  his  edition 
of  his  father's  Theologian  dogmaticcB  epitome  tabidis 
arudyticis  expressa  (Jena,  1757);  Compendium  his- 
toric ecdesiasticcB  recentissimce  (1757);  Grunds&tze 
der  naturlichen  Gottesgelahrheit  (1760);  GrundsCUze 
der  Kirchengeschichte  des  Neuen  TestamerUs  (Gdtting- 
en,  1761);  and  Breviarium  theologiee  symboliccB  eo- 
desicB  LutheraruB  (1765).  He  was  a  collector  of  data 
rather  than  an  original  thinker,  but  his  work  is  still 
of  value,  especially  in  the  domain  of  church  history. 
His  theological  attitude  was,  in  general,  a  moderate 
Lutheranism.  His  Geschichte  der  evangelisch4uther- 
ischen  Religion  als  ein  Beweis^  doss  sie  die  wahre  sei 
(Jena,  1753)  is  little  more  than  the  application  of  a 
narrow  concept  of  divine  providence  to  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  His  ac- 
curacy of  investigation  and  his  abhorrence  of  mere 
hypotheses  are  bet^r  seen  in  his  more  noteworthy 
works  on  church  history,  especially  the  Entwurfeiner 
voUstdndigen  Historie  der  Ketzereienj  Spaltungen  und 
Rdigionsstreitigkeiten  bis  auf  die  Zeiten  der  Reforma- 
tion (11  parts,  Leipsic,  1762-85).  He  maintained 
that  there  is  no  "  necessary  truth  "  in  history,  but 
only  ''  chance  changes  of  chance  things, '^  and  that 
deductions  from  historical  facts  are  admissible  only 
when  "  physical  or  moral  necessities  "  are  present, 
these  principles  being  urged  both  in  his  Gedanken 
von  der  Geschichte  der  Glaubenslehre  (Gottingen, 
1765),  and  Kritische  Nachricht  von  den  Quellen  der 
Kirchenhistorie  (Leipsic,  1770).  He  sought  to  find 
causes  and  sources  partly  in  the  tendencies,  preju- 
dices, and  capabilities  of  persons,  and  partly  in  the 
external  circumstances  conditioning  them;  and  his 
final  judgment  was  based  on  the  problem  which  side 
represented  the  truth  and  on  the  moral  characters 
of  the  personages  involved.  In  presenting  his  con- 
clusions, moreover,  he  seldom  failed  to  apply  a 
lesson  to  the  conditions  of  his  time.  Similar  princi- 
ples imderlie  Walch's  Entwurf  einer  vollst&ndigen  His- 
torie der  romischen  Pdpste  (1756;  Eng.  transL,  Com- 
pendious Hist,  of  the  Popes,  London,  1759);  Entwurf 
einer  voUstdndigen  Historie  der  Kirchenversammlun- 
gen  (1759);  Bibliolheca  symbolica  vetus  (Lemgo, 
1770);  and  Neueste  Religions-Geschichte  (in  collabo- 
ration with  others;  9  parts,  1771-83).  His  polemic 
against  Scmler  and  Leasing,  the  Kritische  Unlersuch- 
ung  vom  Gebrauch  der  heiligen  Schnft  in  den  vier 
ersten  Jahrhunderten  (Leipsic,  1774),  is  still  of  value 
as  a  collection  of  material.  Besides  his  important 
Monumenta  medii  cevi  ex  bibliotheca  regia  Hannover- 
ana  (2  vols.,  Gottingen,  1757-64)  and  Philologische 
Bibliothek  (1770  sqq.),  Walch  also  wrote  among  other 
works:  Antiquitates  pallii  philosophici  veterum  Chris- 
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lianorui'i  (Jena,  1746);  Hittoria  a>nonUationU  Caro- 
li  Magni  (1750);  Wohrhajlige  Geachickte  der  gdigen 
Fran  Kalharina  von  Bora  .  .  .  wider  Bueebii  Engd- 
hards  Morgenstera  zu  Wittenberg  (2  porta,  Halle, 
1751-M);  Hislcria  Adoptianomm  {GOttingen.  1755); 
Niitoria  Prolopaschitarum  (1760);  De  nymboli  Alh- 
anasiani  particulin  q\iibit»  TieeettHaa  fidei  eatboHca 
rommendaiUT  (1774);  and  Psevdoparakteiim  kiiloria 
(1781).  (G.  Kawsrac.) 

Bibuooiupbt:   On  I:    A  JtJidgtiUiMnU  dsdicatsd  U>  bim 

«u  publisbed  Jena,  17S8.  Cansult:  J.  E.  1.  Walcb,  L«- 
bcn  Mid  Cliaraktirr  dn  ,  .  ,  Joliann  atom  Wtuth,  Jena. 
1777;  J.  G.  MfUMl.  Lenton  vtrlorbmet  .  .  .  Schrifl- 
•tdlrr.  ijv.  300  sqq.,  Leipaic,  1S15:  J.  M.  H.  Dfniot.  Dit 
ailOntm  Tlirotoam  DiMaeMandt.  iv.  63U  iqq..  NauiUdt, 
1835;  O.  Fmili.  Die  jtnaixlit  Thtola/it  in  ihrcr  qikMicU- 
Kehm  Enltciekitane.  pp.  71  H|q.,  Uipgic,  IS&S:  ADB. 
iLefiOsqq.;  Kt,  ni.  118Z-H3.  Oa  2:  ADB.  li.  OSS  KtH. 
On  3:  G.  Lm.  Dem  AndenJcen  det  .  .  .  C.  W.  F.  Waiek. 
GAttioccn.  17a4:  J.  N.  Putter,  Vtrttich  tinrr  alauicmigtlim 
OittkrlcnofediuliltdtrUniifeniiat.afitiiagBa.i.l'il  iiqq..ii. 
28  (qq.,  GSHimon.  |1765;  F,  C.  B»ur.  Di.  Epochal  der 
tinhti^fn  GetchuAtaachteibiino*  pp.  145  iqci-.  TQbinflen, 
1SS2;  ADB,  *1.  MO  sqq.;    KL.  xii.  tlS3-S5. 

WALDECK-PYRMOMT,  vol'dec-plr'mont:  A 
principality  of  (he  Germao  empire  conHisting  of 
WalJeck — a  Binall  stale  in  North  Germany  lying  be- 
tween Hrasc-Naaeau  and  Wcaplhalia— and  Pyrmont 
(about  thirty  miles  to  the  north),  surrounded  by 
Hanover,  Lippe,  and  Brunswick;  area  433  square 
miles,  population  {19a5)  59,127,  of  whom  56,341  are 
Evangelical  ChriBtians,  1,890  are  Roman  Catholica, 
259  are  of  various  dcDominations,  629  are  Jews,  and 
8  arc  not  pla«d  as  to  religious  belief.  No  conver- 
BJons  to  Roman  CutholioiBra  are  reported,  but  three 
have  joined  churchi^  other  than  the  national  church. 
The  Old  Lutherans,  numbering  about  520,  ha^e 
several  coDgregalions  but  only  two  ministera  in 
the  principality,  and  the  relations  with  the  state 
chureh  are  friendly.  The  total  number  of  eom- 
muoicants  is  40,984.  In  type  of  theology  the  prin- 
cipality is  conservative,  holding  fast  to  the  old 
ideals.  Philanthropy  flourishes  in  the  form  of  the 
Sophienheim  at  llelsen,  and  a  hospital  and  deacon- 
ess' home  at  .^rolsen,  the  gifts  of  the  lat«  Princess 
Helene,  Religious  influence  is  marked  also  in  con- 
nection with  education,   Luther's   Catechism  being 

The  church  order  of  the  Lutheran  typ"?  dates  from 
1556,  undergoing  revision  in  1640  and  1731,  and  the 
Reformed  rehgion  has  never  been  strong,  even  the 
rationalistic  movement  having  little  real  influence 
here,  Conaistorial  direction  partakes  a  little  of  the 
Episcopal  tjT>e.  Changes  were  made  in  1873  which 
brought  the  administration  into  line  with  the  Gei^ 
man  states,  progres.-iive  changes  have  hccn  made 
since,  and  further  advance  is  under  discussion.  The 
consistory  is  in  two  parts,  each  consisting  of  a  lay- 
man and  two  clfrgymen.  and  there  are  four  superin- 
tendents. The  sj-nod  has  sixteen  members,  two 
elected  by  the  distrirl  synods,  and  two  appointed  by 
the  prince,  and  niivts  every  three  years.  The  dis- 
trict synods  meet  yearly,  and  are  (imposed  of  equal 
numbers  of  clergy  and  laity.  The  sanction  of  the 
prince  is  required  for  legal  measures. 

Under  the  influence  of  rationalism  the  old  church 


orderof  service  went  to  pieces.  Abturgy  wafiutio- 
duced  b  1SS8,  but  has  not  met  general  acceptaiKe . 
It  is  hoped  that  the  present  confusion  will  be  ended 
and  uniformity  brought  about  by  use  of  the  treasures 
of  the  past.  {VicToa  Schcl-hk,) 

Bibuoobu>ht:     L,    Curtw.    ffucAicAje    drr    rrv 
Kircktnvrrfiusimg  in  dtm  FUrtlmlumi  WaidKk, 
tS£0;    idem.  Dit  kirrlilirlit  Gefttntbimo  dt 
ITaUai.  ib.  ISSl;  E.Fnndbttt.  DUBdlinde 
fftaeiv  dfr  rwmoduthen  dpjttchm  Land^^-$ki 
•qq,.  PnibuTE,  iaS£;    I.  FTCioucn,  Sla.il  i 
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WALDEH,  JOHn  HORGAB:     Methodist  Epis- 
copal bishop;  b.  at  Lebanon,  O.,  Feb.  11. 1S31.  ILe 
was  educBtod  at  FarmeiB'  {now  Belmont)  Colligi^, 
near  Cincinnati,  O.  (A.B.,  1852);    was  principftl  tjM 
the  preparatory  department  of  the  same  institutive 
(1852-54),  and  was  engaged  in  editorial  work  uiit.il 
1358.     Prominent  in  his  advocacy  of  tempersuce 
reform  as  early  as  1847,  he  was  also  bitterly  opp(«p<d 
to  slavery,  and  in  1857  founded  at  Quindare,  Kiu»  .  .. 
a  paper  to  promote  free  etat«  principles,  wliile  in  ttk^ 
same  year  be  was  a  memtier  of  the  Topeka  (Kan  _  J 
legislature,  and  in  1858  was  elected  to  the  Leavpi:»— 
worth   Constitutional   Convention.     Returning  tjO 
Ohio  in  1S58,  he  entered  the  Methodist  EpiampaJ 
ministry,  and  held  pastorates  in  the  Cincinnati  con- 
ference until  1864,  while  from  1862  to  1866  be  teas 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Western  Freedmea '» 
.lid  Committee,  in  which  capacity  he  took  an  activ-e 
part  in  sending  teachers  to  the  freedmen  b  itie 
Mississippi  Valley.     In  1866-67  he  was  correEponti- 
ing  secretary  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  hia 
denomination,  of  which  he  has  since  been  preddeat, 
and  from  1868  to  1884.  after  being  presiding  elder  of 
the  Eaat  Cincinnati  district  in  1867-68,  was  agent  of 
the  Western  Methodist  Book  Concern,  Cindnnatt. 
In  1884  he  was  elected  bishop,  and  in  this  capacity 
has  visited  the  churches  «nd  misfdona  of  tus  daumi- 
nation  throughout  the  United  States,  Europe,  sud 

WALDEN,  ROGER:  Archbishop  of  Cani«- 
bury;  b.  some  time  before  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth c«n1ur>';  d,  at  Much  Hadham  (7  m.  d.f.o' 
Hertford),  Hertfordshire,  Jan.  6,  1406.  Of  hiseuij 
life  and  training  nothing  is  known,  but  in  1371  he 
was  incumbent  of  St.  Ueliers,  Jeraey,  and  wu  lata 
rector  of  Fenny  Drayton,  Leicestershire,  and  Buiton 
in  Kendole,  Westmorelandshire.  In  l3S7-Q5hcn> 
archdeacon  of  WincheetJa',  but  his  talents  were  pn- 
eminently  secular,  and  he  held  also  a  number  of 
|K)litical  appointments.  He  was  later  secretary  lo 
Iticlittrd  n.,  in  1395  became  treasurer  of  Engjind 
and  dean  of  York,  and  in  1397  was  appointed  by  (be 
pope  lo  the  arehbishopric  of  Canterbury,  succeed- 
ing the  banished  Thomas  Arundel  (q.v.).  On  Arun- 
del's return  the  pope  quashed  his  appointment,  and 
for  a  time  Walden  was  confined  in  the  Tower  on  t, 
charge  of  conspiracy  against  Henry  IV.  He  ww 
Foon  released,  however,  and  in  1405  was  formaUy 
consecrate  archbishop,  but  lived  to  enjoy  this  honor 
only  a  few  months, 

BcBLioaaATHi:    DNB.  Ilx.  M-2B. 
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and  the  Poor  Men  ((  1). 

nnbard  Humiliati  (§  2). 

Bion  (§  3). 

id  Secession  (§  4). 

Sfetbod,  and  Government  of 

Poor  Men. 

ter  and  Rule  (§  1). 

ins  t^d  Scripture  ((2). 

is;  Government  (§  3). 

ident  Waldenses. 

)mbaid-German  Branch  be- 

the  Reformation. 


WALDENSES. 

In  Italy  (§  1). 

In  Germany,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and 

Hungary  ({  2). 
Internal  Development  ($  3). 
OrKanization  ({  4). 
Peraecutions  (§  5). 
V.  The  Romance  Waldenses  after  the 

Reformation. 
Entrance  into  the  Reformed  Body 

(§1). 
Literature  (§2). 

The  Waldensian  Reformed  ((  3). 
VI.  Present  Conditions. 


State  of  Affain  in  1848  (|  1). 
Education  in  the  Piedmont  VaUeys 

(§2). 
Philanthropic  Work  and  Statistics 

(§8). 
Waldensian  Emigration  to  France 

(§  4). 
The  Waldensiansin  North  and  South 

America  ((6). 
Missionary  Work  in  Italy  (|  6). 
Waldensian  Churches  in  Italy  ({  7). 
Educational      and      Philanthropic 

Work  in  Italy  (§  8). 
Minionary  Work  Outside  Italy  (§9). 


f  History:  Under  the  name  Waldenses — 
valiants  Valdesil  [the  modem  Vaudois], 

Leonists  (of  Lyons),  Insabbatati,  Sab- 
SCabatati,  En9abots  (sabots  **  shoe  '0» 
i,  Sotularii,  and  Cotularii — ^Roman  Cath- 
nical  writers  after  about  1180  opposed 
5  body   of  preachers  whose   origin   they 

to   a   Lyons    merchant   named   Valdes 

^aldo),    Valdeeius,     Valdexius,    or   Gual- 

densis.     While,  however,  at  first  only 

0  the  French  members  of  the  organiza- 
i  tion  called  their  body  Societas  Valde^ 
o.  sctna,  or  Socii  Valdesii,  the  official  name 

of  the  society  was  Pauperes  apirUu 

1  Spirit  ");  or,  later,  Pauperes  Christi;  or 
luperes,  with  or  without  the  additions  de 
or  de  Lombardia.  The  society  itself  gave 
f  no  information  concerning  its  founder, 
it  he  was  a  man  of  reckless  determination, 
be  died  before  1218;  and  the  sole  source  of 
e  consists,  therefore,  of  Roman  Catholic 
8  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
wo  anonymous  writers  of  Laon  and  Passau 
len  of  Bourbon.  According  to  the  anony- 
ter  of  Laon,  Waldo  heard,  one  Sunday  in 
.pril  of  the  famine  year  (1176),  a  traveling 
inging  on  the  street  the  last  stanzas  of  the 

of  St.  Alexis  [who  had  given  away  his 
and  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
id  thereby  had  won  great  peace].  He 
im  into  his  house  and  on  the  following 
asked  a  theologian  the  shortest  and  best 
od.  The  answer  was  that  of  Christ  to  the 
ig  man.  Waldo,  giving  a  portion  of  his 
to  his  wife,  sold  the  remainder,  bestowing 
er  part  of  the  proceeds  on  the  poor;  and 
ing  the  balance  upon  the  street,  he  begged 
soon  afterward  took  a  formal  vow  of  pov- 
the  following  year  he  was  joined  by  others 
and  gradually  the  "  poor  men  "  began  to 
the  sins  of  both  themselves  and  others.  In 
;  of  1179  Waldo  went  to  the  Lateran  Coun- 
le,  where  Alexander  III.  confirmed  his  vow 
Yj  but  forbade  him  and  his  companions  to 
iless  expressly  invited  by  the  priests.  This 
observed  by  the  Waldenses,  but  finally  they 
the  mandate,  only  to  be  involved  in  ruin 
fault.  Stephen  of  Bourbon,  on  the  other 
ribes  Waldo's  conversion  to  his  curiosity, 
f  the  Gospels,  he  had  two  priests  translate 
him.  In  like  fashion,  he  later  obtained 
r  versions  of  many  other  books  of  the  Bible 
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and  of  the  sayings  of  the  saints.  He  now  resolved 
to  practise  apostolic  poverty,  sold  his  property, 
threw  the  money  in  the  mire,  and  b^an  to  preach 
in  the  streets.  He  was  soon  joined  by  many  uncul- 
tured men  and  women,  but  all  being  unlettered,  they 
taught  many  errors.  They  were  accordingly  for- 
bidden to  preach  by  Jean  aux  Blanches-Mains,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  but  they  persisted  and  were  banned 
and  expelled.  In  1179  they  were  cited  to  appear  at 
Rome,  where,  proving  obstinate,  they  were  declared 
to  be  heretics.  The  anonymous  writer  of  Passau 
relates  that  the  sudden  death  at  a  meeting  at  Lyons 
of  one  of  the  majores  so  shocked  Waldo  that  he  gave 
his  property  to  the  poor;  taught  them  to  imitate  the 
voluntary  poverty  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and 
forthwith  b^;an  to  translate  the  Bible  into  the  ver- 
nacular. It  is  clear,  moreover,  from  the  account  of 
Walter  Map,  that  the  followers  of  Waldo,  when  ex- 
amined in  connection  with  the  Lateran  Council,  di»- 
played  utter  ignorance  of  the  simplest  Christian 
teachings  so  that  they  were  at  once  forbidden  to 
preach.  The  anonymous  writer  of  Laon,  furnishing 
the  most  elaborate,  immediate,  and  probable  source, 
followed  by  Stephen,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
Waldenses  originated  according  to  the  facts  stated 
by  the  former;  that,  turning  voluntarily  to  the 
Lateran  Council  (1179),  the  pope  refused  them  the 
privilege  of  preaching;  that,  continuing.  Pope  Lu- 
cius III.,  instigated  by  Archbishop  Jean  of  Lyons, 
issued  against  them,  from  Verona,  the  bull  Ad  abo- 
lendanit  Nov.  4,  1184;  and  that  the  archbishop  ex- 
pelled them  from  Lyons  toward  the  end  of  1184,  or 
at  the  beginning  of  1185. 

Meanwhile  the  Waldenses  had  gained  a  momen- 
tous advance  elsewhere.  In  the  spring  of  1179 
the  Lombard  Humiliati  (q.v.)  likewise  sought  at 
Rome  to  have  their  statutes  confirmed  and  to  be 
allowed  to  preach  and  hold  religious  gatherings. 

They  were,  however,  also  refused,  and 

2.  The      the  similarity  of  their  aims  and  for- 

Lombard    tunes  led  to  a  fusion   of  Waldenses 

Humiliati.  and  Humiliati.     The  latter  recognized 

Waldo  as  leader,  and  assumed  the  name 
Pauperes  spirUu,  and  the  customs  of  apostolic  living 
and  preaching  abroad,  and  impressed  on  their  new 
allies  their  distinctive  custom  of  uniting  those  breth- 
ren who  felt  themselves  imfitted  for  preaching  and 
pastoral  care  into  ascetic  companies  of  laborers.  A 
second  branch  of  Waldenses  was  thus  established  in 
Lombardy,  their  chief  center  being  Milan,  where  in 
1209  they  numbered  over  a  hundred.  They  were 
also  in  Cremona  (1210),  Bergamo,  and,  at  least  as 
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missionaries,  in  a  number  of  towns  in  northern  and 
northwestern  Italy.  They  were  in  Strasburg  (1211), 
Bavaria  and  Austria  (1218),  and  in  the  diocese  of 
Treves  and  the  region  surrounding  Mainz  (1231). 
The  determined  effort  to  suppress  heresy,  then  made 
throughout  middle  and  southern  Germany,  was  di- 
rected primarily  against  them.  Meanwhile,  the 
French  Waldenses  had  extended  their  territory,  so 
that  it  became  necessary  to  take  measures  against 
them  m  Toul  (1192),  Metz  (1199-1200),  and  Li^ge 
(1203).  They  were  also  present  in  Flanders  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  south 
remained  their  chief  field  of  operations.  In  Langue- 
doc  they  engaged  the  attention  of  the  bishops  as 
early  as  the  ninth  decade  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
they  soon  caused  commotion  in  Aragon  and  Cata- 
lonia. Here  and  in  Languedoc  they  were,  in  all  like- 
lihood, most  widely  spread,  numerous,  and  influen- 
tial about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  were  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  laity  of  the  bourgeois  and  peasant  classes, 
though  a  few  priests  and  men  of  culture,  and  even 
monks,  were  to  be  found  among  them. 

The  papal  ban  (1184)  had  empowered  the  authori- 
ties of  both  Church  and  State  to  proceed  against  the 
Waldenses.  In  1194  Alfonso  II.  of  Spain  issued  an 
edict  that  all  who  should  harbor,  give 
3.  Repres-  food  and  drink,  or  even  listen  to  the 
sion.  Waldenses  should  be  punished  by  con- 
fiscation of  property  and  prosecuted  for 
Ikse  majesUj  while  any  injury  might  be  inflicted  on 
the  Insabbatati  save  death  and  mutilation.  In  1 197 
Pedro  II.  renewed  this  edict,  with  the  added  clause 
that  Waldenses  should  be  burned  wherever  taken, 
this  forming  the  first  public  document  in  which 
death  by  burning  was  prescribed  by  the  State  for 
heresy.  How  far  the  mandate  was  enforced  is  un- 
certain, but  in  Germany  about  eighty  members  of 
the  sect  were  burned  at  Strasburg  in  1211.  In  their 
chief  missionary  centers,  France  and  Italy,  they  were 
treated  with  more  leniency.  At  Milan  Archbishop 
Philip  seems  to  have  contented  himself  with  razing 
their  school,  and  in  Pincrolo  a  vain  effort  was  made  to 
induce  the  inhabitants  to  refuse  to  receive  them. 
In  France  only  some  of  the  bishops  at  first  proceeded 
against  them,  and  these  with  such  moderate  meas- 
ures as  summoning  before  the  courts  or  burning  their 
translations.  Not  until  the  Albigensian  war  broke 
out  in  southern  France  were  bloody  persecutions  in- 
flicted. Seven  were  burned  at  Maurillac  in  1214. 
Throughout  this  first  generation  of  the  sect  zealous 
efforts  were  made  to  reclaim  them  gently,  or  at  least 
to  refute  their  peculiar  tenets;  and  Bernard  of  Font- 
caud,  Alanus  ab  Insulis,  and  Eberhard  of  Bethune 
then  composed  their  works  against  the  adherents  of 
Waldo.  In  Languedoc  there  were  attempts  to  recon- 
cile them  with  the  Church  by  means  of  religious 
colloquies  at  an  unknown  place  previous  to  1191, 
and  at  the  castle  of  Pamiers  in  1206.  At  the  latter 
the  Waldensian  Duran  of  Huesca  agreed  to  submit, 
provided  he  might  retain  his  habit  and  his  mode  of 
Hfe,  and  the  Church  was  soon  able  to  form  from 
reconciled  WaldcnsCiS  a  new  brand  of  poor  preachers, 
the  Pauperes  Catholici  (q.v.),  who.  it  was  vainly 
hoped,  would  render  valuable  service  in  combating 
the  Waldensian  heresy. 


At  a  very  early  date  dissensions  arose.  Waldo  vain- 
ly demanded  the  dissolution  of  the  associations  of 
laborers.  He  permitted  the  dissolution  of  marriage 
in  case  one  wished  to  join  his  ranks,  while  the  Lom- 
bards were  of  the  opinion  that  the  consent  of  the  wife 
was  necessary.  The  Lombards,  because  of  his  in- 
sistence, desired  to  become  independent 
4.  Lombard  of  him,  and  have  a  leader  of  their  own. 
Secession.  The  result  was  a  crisis,  which  reached  its 
climax  about  1210,  and  a  final  rupture 
took  place  between  the  two  bodies,  the  Lombards 
choosing  their  own  leader  in  the  simple  and  unlet- 
tered Giovanni  di  Ronco.  These  internal  dissen- 
sions probably  explain  why,  at  this  period,  the  sect 
made  so  slight  a  resistance  to  Roman  Catholic  efforts 
for  their  conversion,  and  why  it  now  lost  so  many  of 
its  members,  particularly  of  the  more  cultured  daas. 
This  loss,  and  the  considerable  success  of  the  Pau- 
peres Catholici  made  the  more  moderate  spirits  in 
both  factions  anxious  for  reunion,  and  the  death  of 
both  leaders  opened  the  way.  In  May,  1218,  there- 
fore, six  delegates  from  both  sides  met  at  Ba:gama 
Generous  concearaons  were  made  to  the  Lombards, 
but  two  points  the  Waldenses  would  not  yiekl:  Lom- 
bard recognition  of  Waldo  and  his  otherwise  un- 
known colleague  Vivet  as  "  blessed  ";  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  distinctively  Lombard  sacramental 
doctrine,  for  which  only  toleration,  not  acceptance, 
had  been  asked.  The  Lombards  refused  to  comply 
on  these  two  points,  and  negotiations  were  aoooid- 
ingly  broken  off,  never  to  be  resumed.  Both  were 
guilty  of  narrowness,  yet  the  final  cause  of  the  divi- 
sion is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Lombards 
were  already  an  organized  community  with  fixed 
regulations  and  self-consciousness  when  they  joined 
the  Waldenses. 

XL  Ideal,  Method,  and  Goveniment  of  the  Poor 
Men:    That  the  purpose  of  Waldo  was  a  return  to 
apostolic  poverty,  with  a  general  revival  of  apos- 
tolic  life   based  especially   on  Matt,  x.,  is  firmly 
established.     The    dearth    of    direct    information 
concerning  his  regulations  finds,  however,  a  certain 
degree  of  compensation  in  two  indirect 
I.  Character  sources:    the  statements  regarding  the 
and  Rule.    French  and  Lombard  "  poor  men  "  in 
later  times;     and  the  authentic  data 
afforded  by  Iimocent  III.  concerning  the  Pauperes 
CathoHci,  to  whom  the  pope  left,  so  far  as  possible, 
their  old  usages  and  organization.     Inasmuch  as  all 
regular  intercourse  was  broken  off  permanently,  it 
may  be  considered  a  rule  that  all  institutions  and 
practises  found  in  later  times  common  to  both  Wal- 
denses and  Lombards  date  from  before  the  schem. 
The  "  society  "  of  the  "  poor  in  spirit  "  was  pri- 
marily nothing  but  an  ascetic  association  of  men  and 
women  who  renounced  the  world,  formally  vowed  to 
practise  apostolic  poverty  and  the  apostolic  calling, 
and  wore  as  an  outward  symbol  the  apostolic  habit. 
They  alone,  later  called  in  the  Lombard-German 
group    also    "  masters,"     "  apostles,"    and   ei?en 
'*  lords,"  were  members  of  the  "  society  ";  the  re- 
cent converts  and  "  friends  "  who  remained  in  the 
world  had  no  share  in  their  privileges  and  duties.  By 
the  excommunication  of  the  society  its  character 
changed  long  before  the  schism;    and  Waldo,  who 
had  already  claimed  recognition  as  a  bishop,  and 
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wbo  had  asserted  the  power  of  consecrating  the 
Eoehftrist,  prq>ared  the  way  for  the  transformation 
(tflusfonowing  into  a  sect  or  antichurch,  a  tenden- 
ejpraent  ahneady  in  1184.  Under  the  pressure  of 
penecution  even  the  "  friends "  felt  themselves 
tectaiies,  and  became  increasingly  merged  with  the 
main  body  of  Waldenses,  although  the  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  was  never  forgotten  by 
RonuD  Cathotic  writers.  The  condition  for  admis- 
MD  to  the  "  society  "  was,  from  the  first, ''  conver- 
BOD,"  in  its  monastic  sense  of  renunciation  of  the 
mxidly  state  and  vocation  and  personal  property, 
lod  the  dissolution  of  a  previous  marriage.  Recep- 
tnointo  the  community  seems  originaUy  to  have  fol- 
lowed directly;  but  even  before  the  schism  a  period 
rf  probation  was  required  of  one  or  two  years  in  the 
Gennan-Lombard  division,  and  of  five  or  six  in  the 
P^eneh.  This  period  was  devoted  especially  to  com- 
nittiog  the  New  Testament  to  memory,  as  well  as 
ither  books  of  the  Bible;  and  at  its  conclusion  the 
leophyte  was  ceremonially  admitted,  making  at  first, 
xobably  only  among  the  "  brothers  and  sisters, '' 
JiefdUowing  vows:  perfect  poverty,  rigid  obedience 
if  the  preoq)t8  of  the  Grospel,  and  the  wearing  of  the 
kpoBtdic  habit.  Previous  to  the  schism  the  vow  of 
jefibacy  seems  also  to  have  been  exacted,  while  later 
nth  Lunbards  and  Waldenses  admitted  only  the 
Dfflamed.  Finally,  the  novice  pledged  himself  to 
onplete  submission  to  his  superiors.  The  '^  apos- 
ofie  habit "  apparently  consisted  at  first  of  a  simple 
foofen  cloak.  Originally  the  '^  poor  men  '^  went 
Nvrfoot,  but  at  least  before  1194,  they  began  to 
wu  a  sandal,  cross-tied  and  supplied  with  a  small 
MKUe  or  shield  on  the  instep,  whence  their  nick- 
ttDes.  Considerable  significance  was  attached  to 
he  nodal,  and  to  proffer  it  and  put  it  on  came  later 
io  be  a  part  of  the  solenm  rite  of  reception.  Thus 
ittired,  the  ''  poor  men  "  roamed,  two  by  two,  as 
nndering  preachers  from  city  to  city,  imitating 
iflkex.  1.  They  were  forbidden  to  earn  their  hving 
7  their  own  labors,  receiving  their  food  and  other 
Moeanties  from  their  friends  (cf.  Matt.  x.  10  sqq.;  I 
3or.  ix.  7  sqq.),  and  at  first  returning  alms  given 
n  money.  F^m  the  very  first  they  attached  high 
^ue  to  abstinence,  fasting  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
liys,  and  Fridays;  and  they  were  equally  devoted 
0  prayer,  though,  except  for  the  blessing  at  meals, 
hey  used  only  the  Lord's  Prayer  (in  Biblical  strict- 
tt).  At  first  they  utterly  disregarded  the  canon- 
ttl  hours,  but  later  they  prayed  seven  times  daily. 
U  a  very  early  time,  moreover,  probably  under  the 
Bfloenceof  the  Cathari  (see  New  Manicheans,  II.), 
hey  refused  every  form  of  oath  (cf .  Matt.  v.  34 
%),  abhorred  every  falsehood  as  a  mortal  sin,  and 
condemned  shedding  of  blood,  even  in  a  righteous 
'ttorin  cajHtal  punishment  (cf.  Matt.  v.  21  sqq.,  vii. 
*iq.).  They  held  their  chief  duty  to  be  preaching, 
iKUgfa  after  being  excommunicated  they  began  to 
Btf  confessions  and  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper, 
t  well  as  to  ordmn  by  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands. 
8t  before  the  schism  they  had  apparently  deter- 
ined  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  only  once  a 
IT,  on  the  evening  of  Maundy  Thursday  (q.v.), 
en  it  should  be  celebrated  by  a  bishop.  In  France 
ras  apparently  the  custom,  from  an  early  time,  to 
take  of  fish  as  well  as  of  unleavened  bread  and 


wine  at  this  celebration,  and  the  power  of  healing 
the  sick  was  soon  attributed  to  all  these  elements. 

The  preaching  of  the  "  poor  men  "  was  very  sim- 
ple, normally  consisting  only  of  exhortations  to  re- 
pentance and  the  recitation  of  long  passages  from 
the  Bible  in  the  vernacular.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  at  latest, 
2.  Preach-  they  laid  special  stress  on  the  prohibi- 
ing  and  tion  of  oaths,  falsehood,  and  the  shed- 
Scripture,  ding  of  blood  (cf.  Matt.  v.  21  sqq.,  vii. 
1  sqq.).  The  heresies  alleged  by  their 
opponents  to  exist  among  them  only  served  to  in- 
tensify their  emphasis  upon  the  preaching  of  repent- 
ance and  the  assertion  of  their  undertaking  against 
the  hierarchy,  holding,  namely,  that,  (1)  masses, 
alms,  and  prayers  do  not  avail  the  dead;  (2)  purga- 
tory does  not  exist;  (3)  episcopal  indulgences  are 
invalid;  (4)  obedience  is  due  only  to  those  good 
priests  who  live  the  apostolic  life;  and  (5)  that 
"  merit  is  more  essential  to  consecrating,  blessing, 
binding,  and  loosing  than  office  or  ordination.''  The 
"  poor  men  "  doubted  the  efficacy  of  sacraments, 
especially  the  Eucharist,  administered  by  unworthy 
Roman  Catholic  priests;  and  they  held  that  prayer 
is  more  efficacious  in  the  closet  than  in  the  church, 
besides  contesting  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  sacred 
places  of  the  Church.  For  all  their  doctrines  and 
distinctive  usages  they  at  first  gave  formal  proof  by 
reference  to  the  Bible:  e.g.,  for  lay  preaching  to 
James  iv.  17;  Rev.  xxii.  17;  Mark  ix.  38-39;  Phil, 
i.  15;  Num.  xi.  29;  for  the  admission  of  women  as 
preachers  to  Titus  ii.  3-4,  and  the  example  of  Anna 
(Luke  ii.  36-38).  While  they  did  not  avoid  citing 
Roman  Cathohc  writers  occasionally,  from  the  very 
first  they  adhered  with  the  extremest  rigidity  to  the 
minutest  and  most  literal  precepts  of  the  Bible. 
They  laid  special  stress  from  the  beginning  on  the 
possession  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  laity  in  the  ver- 
nacular. As  early  as  1 179  Waldo  seems  to  have  had 
almost  the  entire  Bible  in  Provencal,  and  this  was 
very  likely  used  by  his  adherents  in  Catalonia,  Ara- 
gon,  northern  France,  and  Lorraine,  and  even 
Lombardy.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Bible  was  translated  anew.  Many  misunderstand- 
ings were  more  than  probable;  yet,  in  spite  of  not 
always  realizing  what  the  text  meant,  entire  books 
were  memorized  and  orally  repeated.  Even  among 
the  "  friends  "  were  some,  who,  though  illiterate, 
could  repeat  the  words  of  Christ,  the  forty  Sunday 
gospels,  and  even  Job  and  the  entire  four^Gospels. 
At  first  the  Waldenses  went  about  publicly  in  their 
apostolic  habit,  preaching  in  the  streets,  markets, 
and  even  churches.  These  practises  they  were  able 
to  keep  up  in  Languedoc  till  late  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  elsewhere  persecution  soon 
3.  Missions ;  obliged  them  to  lay  aside  their  habit  and 
Government  to  prosecute  their  activity  in  secret. 
They  now  went  disguised  as  pilgrims, 
palmers,  artizans,  or  laborers  of  various  kinds,  some- 
times carrying  different  costumes  with  them.  Wher- 
ever they  could  find  a  hearing,  they  sought  to  con- 
vert some  from  the  world,  i.e.,  to  induce  them  to 
join  them,  while  their  other  adherents,  or  **  friends," 
they  urged  to  hold  regular  conventicles,  and  partic- 
ularly to  abstain  from  oaths  and  the  shedding  of 
blood.    In  Lombardy  the  "  friends  "  were  at  first 
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advised  to  enter  one  of  the  associations  of  laborers 
at  Milan  and  elsewhere,  and  these  associations  and 
conventicles,  sometimes  erecting  their  own  build- 
ings, formed  initially  the  fixed  centers  of  Waldensian 
missionary  activity.  To  these  were  added  in  the 
German-Lombard  section,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
attidia  or  "  hospices,"  in  which  the  "  converts  "  were 
trained  and  the  preachers  entertained.  The  labor- 
ers' associations,  special  objects  of  mistrust,  appar- 
ently disappeared  before  1218,  but  the  other  two 
institutions  of  conventicles  and  studia  long  lived  on. 
(In  the  Reacripium  (of  1218)  of  the  Poor  Men  of 
Lombardy  to  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  the  former 
still  plead  for  the  toleration  of  the  Congregationes 
laboranlium  on  condition  that  abuses  and  \'ices  be 
abolished,  a.  h.  n.]  Until  the  secession  of  the 
Lombards  the  government  of  the  Waldenses  rested 
in  the  hands  of  Waldo,  who  was  regarded  as  bishop 
and  supervising  head.  It  is  evident  that  after 
1184  and  before  1210  the  society  resolved  to  cre- 
ate anew  the  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons.  It  then  recognized  Waldo  as  bishop, 
and  he  ordained  other  *'  poor  men  "  as  presbyters 
and  deacons.  The  reason  for  this  step  was  doubt- 
less distrust  of  the  sacramental  ministrations  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  these  three  offices 
were  retained  in  accordance  with  the  **  law  of  God  " 
in  the  Bible.  Waldo  was  clearly  prcepositus  or  rec- 
tor and  bishop  until  the  secession,  after  which  the 
Lombards  apparently  continued  the  monarchical 
system;  and  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  they 
had  a  summus  pontifex,  who,  after  the  second  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  resided  in  Apulia  or  mid- 
dle Italy.  There  is  mention  of  several  Lombard 
bishops  in  Lombardy  and  Germany  about  1266. 
In  France,  about  1218,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a 
monarchical  rector j  only  of  two  "  procurators  ** 
chosen  annually.  Toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  however,  a  major  minister  chosen  for  life 
was  to  be  found  in  France,  together  with  other 
bishops,  or  majores,  who  conferred  ordination,  but 
exercised  no  administrative  functions.  From  all 
this  it  is  evident  that  the  episcopal  dignity  conferred 
by  ordination  was  at  first  not  necessarily  joined  with 
the  rectoratc,  which  was  subject  to  the  election  of 
the  assembly  and  its  regulations.  Yet  it  was  deemed 
important  tliat  the  rector  possess  also  consecration 
as  bishop,  which  seems  always  to  have  been  the 
case  in  Lombardy.  The  first  exact  information  con- 
cerning the  powers  and  duties  of  these  incumbencies 
is  contained  in  French  sources  of  the  late  thirteenth 
and  early  fourteenth  centuries.  The  deacon  (also 
called  minor;  in  Germany  junior)  was  simply  the 
servant  of  the  presbytens,  bishops,  and  rectors;  and 
when  the  "  poor  men  "  went  out  in  pairs,  one  was 
usually  a  presbyter  and  the  other  a  deacon.  Origin- 
ally the  deacon  also  had  the  right  to  preach  and 
hear  confession.  The  presbyter  was  empowered  to 
preach  in  the  district  assign^  him  by  the  rector,  to 
hear  confession,  and  to  pronounce  the  blessing  at 
meals.  Later  he  could  also  confer  ordination  if  no 
bishop  were  present.  In  the  I^mbard-German  Wal- 
denses all  consciousness  of  distinction  between  the 
orders  of  bishop  and  priest  had  vanished  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  bishop,  later  called  major  or 
Tuajoralis  in  France,  Hkewise  had  the  right  to  cele- 


brate the  Lord's  Supper  and  to  confor  ordinatioii. 
The  rector  or  prtEposituaf  later  called  mc^ 
or  major  minister  in  France,  had,  in  addition  to 
episcopal  functions,  the  prerogative  of  oonvom^ 
and  conducting  the  assembly  which  met  (Hiee  or 
twice  annually;  and  in  France  he  might  also  pRscb. 
everywhere  and  grant  absolution.    The  rite  df  ordi^ 
nation  for  all  three  grades  was  simply  confeasion  of 
sins  (lacking  among  the  Lombard-Germans),  tb^ 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  laying  on  of  handa.    In  Frano^ 
all  **  poor  men  "  were  at  least  deaoona  about  132(^« 
In  addition  were  the  **  sisters  ";  but  these  were  i 
very  numerous,  and  in  France,  about  the 
of  the  fourteenth  oentiuy,  it  was  resolved  to 
no  more  sisters,  since  they  could  hold  no  qxritn^S 
office;   while  in  the  Lombard-German  diatrict  tbey 
lived  in  the  hospices  by  the  close  of  the  thirteentSu 
century,  having  given  up  itinerant  preaching.  TImk^ 
was  likewise  a  controveray  between  the  LombarcSa 
and  Waldenses  concerning  the  ''  miniatera,"  but 
Bergamo  it  was  decided  that  these  officiate  ahould 
chosen  by  the  assembly  either  from  the  recent 
verts  or  from  the  "  friends,"  and  either  for  a 
or  for  life.     [The  question  at  iaaue  in  1218  between 
the  Poor  Men  of  Lombardy  and  the  Poor  Men  of 
Lyons  was  whether  prepositi  (or  bishops)  should 
be  appointed  by  the  former.    Waldo,  oonaiderii^ 
his  own  headship  sufficient,  had  positively  refused 
to  allow  the  appointment  of  such  officials  either  b^ 
the  Italians  or  the  French  in  his  own  lifetime  or  even 
after  his  death.     It  was  agreed  between  the  parties 
that  prepositi  might  be  appointed  for  life  (ete^ 
naUter)  or  rectors  for  a  time,  as  might  seem  more 
useful  or  conducive  to  peace,    a.  h.  n.]    These 
'^  ministers  "  were  evidently  not  part  of  the  three 
spiritual  orders  of  the  Waldenses,  but  wa«  choeen 
by  the  assembly  to  conduct  the  conventicles  of 
**  friends  "  and  the  associations  of  laborers,  and 
to  aid    the   itinerant  apostles.    It  thus  beoomeB 
clear  that  before  1218  the  attempt  was  made  to 
organize  the  "  friends  "  of  the  Waldenses.    Ma- 
joreSy  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  had  no  fixed 
residence,  but  once  or  twice  each  year  all,  or  all  the 
older  members,  of  the  sect  seem  to  have  convened  in 
a  commune,  or  assembly,  called  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics "  council  "  or  "  chapter."    So  long  as  Waldo 
was  recognized  by  the  Lombards,  this  assembly  was 
overshadowed  by  him,  but  after  the  schism  it  be- 
came a  prominent  feature  in  the  administration  of 
the  society  in  Lombardy,  as  it  did  in  France  alter 
the  death  of  Waldo.    This  assembly  decided  on  the 
admission  of  new  membei^;  chose  presiding  officers 
and  ''  ministers  ";    determined  who  should  recdve 
ordination  to  the  various  grades  of  its  clergy;  exer- 
cised discipline;  considered  the  general  condition  of 
the  sect,  and  received  a  report  from  each  member 
concerning  the  state  of  the  work  in  his  missionary 
district;    and  later  ruled  concerning  the  use  of  the 
alms  and  funds  contributed  by  the  "  friends."    As 
the  missionary  field  of  the  sect  grew,  it  became  no 
longer  possible  to  convene  all  members,  so  that  from 
more  distant  regions  three  or  four  delegates  were 
considered  sufficient. 

III.  The  Ancient  Waldenses:  After  the  schism 
of  the  Lombards  the  old  Waldenses  were  restricted 
to  their  early  missionary  districts  in  Ara^n,  Cata- 
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looia,  France,  and  Lorraine.  [It  is  not  likely  that 
citber  pvty  had  regard  to  national  or  geographical 
bounds.  A.  H.  N.]  In  the  two  regions  first  named 
paseeutioDS  by  Church  and  State  continued,  and 
m  the  thirteenth  century  all  traces  of  the  Wal- 
dooHi  vanished  from  Spsdn,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
cestuiy  they  disappeared  from  Lorraine  and  Flan- 
den.  lotheFrancheComt^,  Provence,  and  Langue- 
doe,  however,  they  were  so  numerous  in  1248  that 
Goont  John  of  Burgundy  deemed  himself  able  to 
eope  with  them  only  by  means  of  the  Inquisition. 
They  were  in  conflict  with  the  Church  in  Valentinois 
ttd  ftovenoe  until  the  second  quarter  of  the  f our- 
taeoth  century;  but  as  late  as  the  first  quarter  of  the 
mm  oentuiy  thdr  great  missionary  district  was 
LiBinedoc,  where  repressive  measures  failed  to  di- 
asnUi  their  activity  or  to  disperse  their  '^  friends,'' 
who  were  sometimes  able  to  form,  both  there  and  in 
hovenoe,  amall  congregations  with  cemeteries  of 
their  own,  as  at  Montauban,  Montcucq,  and  Gour- 
doQ.  After  the  inquisition  of  Peter  Cella  (1241-42), 
however,  the  "  poor  men  **  and  their  "  friends  " 
lae  gradually  dispersed  even  in  Languedoc,  so 
that  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centiuy 
thqr  had  become  a  secret  organization,  and  de- 
cined  in  the  course  of  this  and  the  following  century. 
The  internal  conditions  of  the  sect  during  its  period 
cf  dedine  are  revealed  fairly  well  by  the  protocols  of 
the  Inqcdsition,  and  by  Bemardus  Guidonis.  The 
neiefy  preserved,  so  far  as  possible,  its  old  customs 
ad  regulations.  As  consequences  of  their  conflict 
with  the  Church  and  the  Cathari,  the  Waldenses  had 
ahmdoned  thdr  apostolic  habit,  and  the  Church 
thej  regarded  as  the  "  Church  of  the  wicked ''  and 
a  ''ho^  of  lies  "  because  its  members  were  per- 
■itted  to  take  oaths  and  its  priests  were  not  bound 
to  apestdic  poverty.  They  denied  the  right  of 
ooonmumication  and  enforcing  obedience,  and 
flODtcBted  the  right  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  to 
administer  the  sacraments.  They  also  denied  the 
Burades  of  the  saints,  and  rejected  their  invocation, 
thoQgh  not  the  cult  of  the  virgin;  and  they  observed 
ae  feasts  only  Sundays,  the  days  of  the  virgin,  and 
noetimes  the  days  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists. 
Nevertheless,  to  escape  suspicion,  they  attended 
chnrcfa  industriously,  sought  the  favor  of  priests  and 
nooks,  and  did  not  hinder  the  "  friends  "  from  con- 
Uon  to  Roman  Catholic  priests.  No  longer  a 
l>Raching  association  with  a  missionary  activity 
vithin  the  Church,  the  French  central  affiliation  be- 
cuaeasect  or  anti-church  prevented  from  schism 
aod  mdq)endence  only  by  the  untoward  circum- 
■tnoes.  Hence  the  "  friends  "  came  to  be  designated 
tt  Waldenses,  and  only  the  descendants  of  parents 
^  were  "  believers  "  were  eligible  for  the  "  poor  " 
^  or  the  perfecU.  The  training  imposed  for  the 
•wierof  "  poor  men  "  consisted  successively  of  five  or 
>(  Jfeais  of  study,  ordination  as  deacons,  and  about 
Bine  years  more  of  theological  study.  Entrance 
was  invariably  by  ordination  as  deacon,  which  was 
Rgaided  as  more  important  than  the  profession  of 
vowa.  Women  were  no  longer  admitted  to  this  or- 
far.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  officers  were 
kwly  defined  with  a  major  minister  at  the  head 
hflsen  for  hfe.  A  catechism,  apparently  transmitted 
wJfy  from  generation  to  generation,  consisting  of 


seven  articles  on  God,  seven  on  man,  the  Decalogue, 
and  the  seven  works  of  mercy,  was  arranged. 

IV.  The  Lombard-German  Branch  before  the 
Reformation:  The  Lombards  successfully  advanced 
into  Italy,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Hun- 
gary. In  Italy,  Milan  remained  their  headquarters 
and  Lombardy  their  chief  missionary  district.  By 
1235,  however,  the  persecution  of  heresy  had  begun, 
on  a  large  scale,  though  how  far  the  "  poor  men," 
who  had  imitated  and  borrowed  much  from  the 
Cathari,  despite  their  opposition  to  them,  were  af- 
fected is  imcertain.  At  all  events,  their  organiza- 
tion was  not  destroyed  by  1266,  when 
I.  In  Italy,  the  assemblies  could  be  held  more  fre- 
quently in  Lombardy  than  anywhere 
else.  Yet  by  that  time  the  greater  amoimt  of  money 
for  the  support  of  the  clergy  came  from  Germany, 
thus  showing  that  the  German  Waldenses  were  then 
more  numerous  and  stronger  than  the  Lombard.  In 
the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Lombards 
seem  to  have  died  out  in  their  original  center;  but 
as  early  as  the  previous  century  the  "  poor  men  " 
had  found  asylum  in  the  Alpine  valleys  of  western 
Piedmont  and  the  neighboring  Dauphiny.  A  tra- 
dition of  the  fifteenth  century  would  have  them 
come  from  France,  crossing  the  Cottian  Alps.  How- 
ever, the  resemblance  and  close  connection  with 
the  German  Lombards,  contradicts  that  tradition. 
Doubtless  the  movement  entered  not  by  migration 
but  by  missionary  proselyting  among  the  inhabi- 
tants on  both  declines  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  who  were 
originally  sprung  from  an  East  Provencal  stock. 
The  dialect  of  the  Waldensian  literature  supports 
this  view.  Precisely  when  this  mission  began  is 
uncertain,  but  the  sect  was  widespread  in  the  val- 
leys on  both  sides  of  Mont  G^ndvrc  by  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  By  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury Waldenses  occupied  not  only  the  so-called  Wal- 
densian valleys,  but  they  were  to  be  found  in  the 
numerous  villages  in  the  valleys  of  Susa  and  the 
Sangone,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  neighboring  plain, 
Pianezza,  Castagnola,  Moncalieri,  Carmagnola, 
Chieri.  In  the  course  of  the  same  century  there  were 
also  two  southern  colonization  districts  in  Calabria 
and  Apulia.  The  first  group  of  towns  were  said  by 
Waldensian  tradition  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centimes  to  have  been  founded  about  1315  or 
1370  at  the  request  of  a  Calabrian  noble,  by  Wal- 
denses from  the  Cottian  Alps.  The  accuracy  of  this 
tradition  is  questionable,  though  the  names  Borgo 
d'Oltremontani  and  Guardia  Piemontese,  where 
Waldensian  is  still  spoken,  show  that  these  towns 
owed  their  origin  to  the  Waldenses.  About  1400 
some  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  driven  from  Pro- 
vence to  Apulia,  where  they  founded  the  four  towns 
of  Monteleone,  Faito,  Cella,  and  La  Motta  Monte- 
corvino,  while  a  century  later  others  were  said  to 
have  founded  the  city  of  Volturara;  but  it  is  shown 
again  that  Cella  and  Faito  had  been  in  existence  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  had  received  Provencal 
colonists  in  1345  or  1347,  but  not  Waldenses.  How- 
ever, they  were  certainly  both  numerous  and  influ- 
ential in  Apulia  in  the  fourteenth  century,  so  that 
about  1380  their  aummua  ponlifex  was  residing  there, 
and  was  still  receiving  moneys  from  Piedmont  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.    In  their  travels 
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from  Calabria  and  Apulia  to  the  Alpine  valleys,  the 
Waldensian  apostles  evidently  made  missionary  ef- 
forts in  central  Italy,  thus  explaining  the  communi- 
ties found  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  including  Umbria,  Tuscany,  and  Romagna. 
These  conununities  seem  to  have  been  especially 
numerous  in  the  duchy  of  Spolato,  and  small  Wal- 
densian conventicles  were  also  to  be  found  in  Came- 
rino,  Ancona,  Perugia,  Bologna,  Lucc^,  and  Florence. 
Even  Rome  contained  one,  but  the  conventicles 
then  existing  at  Genoa  and  elsewhere  in  Liguria  were 
apparently  survivals  of  the  old  Lombard  mission. 
The  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  energy  of  the  Ital- 
ian Waldenses,  however,  is,  that  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  they  carried  their  propa- 
ganda into  the  territory  of  the  French  "  poor  men." 
The  occasion  was  likely  the  colonizing,  by  the  Barons 
Bouliers,  of  a  few  Waldensian  families  of  Saluzzo  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Durance  in  France,  who  may 
have  been  tracked  by  the  apostles.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  they  found  renmants  of  old  French  commu- 
nities in  their  labors  in  Provence,  Valentinois,  Viva- 
rais,  Venaissin,  Auvergne,  Limousin,  and  Bordelais; 
but  at  all  events  they  were  able  to  gather  a  series 
of  conventicles  in  Auvergne,  Valentinois,  and  near 
Tr^voux,  north  of  Lyons,  and  even  to  hold  an  assem- 
bly in  Lyons,  May  31,  1492. 

In  Germany  occurred  the  first  execution  of  Wal- 
denses en  masse,  at  Strasburg,  in  1211  (ut  sup.) ;  and 
in  1231-33  took  place  there  the  first  general  perse- 
cution. Nothing  was  now  heard  of  them  for  a  long 
time  in  central  Germany,  but  in  upper  Germany 
they  soon  again  attracted  attention.  They  were 
encountered  in  Constance  in  1243,  and  in  Hall  in 
Swabia  in  1248  they  dared  openly  to  defend  the  ex- 
communicated Emperor  Frederick  II. 
2.  In       and  to  brand  Pope  Innocent  IV.  as  a 

Germany,    heretic.     In  Bavaria  and  in  Upper  and 

Bohemia,  Lower  Austria  they  spread  so  quickly, 
Poland,  and  despite  incessant  bloody  persecution, 

Hungary,  that  about  1260  the  Inquisition  found 
Waldensian  schools  in  forty-two  par- 
ishes of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria;  while  in  1315 
heretics  were  found  in  thirty-six  places  between  St. 
Polten  and  Traiskirchen,  the  "  poor  men "  them- 
selves then  estimating  the  number  of  their  followers 
in  the  duchy  of  Austria  at  more  than  80,()00.  Mean- 
while they  had  also  foiind  their  way  into  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  Meissen,  Brandenburg,  Pomcrania, 
and  Poland.  By  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
they  were  in  a  scries  of  places  in  Hungary,  and  even 
in  Transylvania.  Half  a  centur>'  later  the  sect  was 
first  noticcMJ  in  the  duchy  of  Saxc-Wittenberg  and 
in  the  district  of  Magdeburg,  and  twenty  years  later 
in  what  is  now  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  In  southern 
Bohemia  the  Waldenses  formed  entire  villages  in  the 
German  colonies  near  Neuhaus,  about  1340,  and  in 
Moravia  they  were  so  numerous  that  the  Chiu-ch 
almost  despaired  of  overcoming  them.  In  Branden- 
burg, Pomcrania,  and  Mecklenburg  no  less  than  443 
persons  were  accused  of  the  Waldensian  heresy  in 
1393-94;  and  the  sect  seems  to  have  been  a  regular 
concomitant  of  German  colonization  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  Waldenses 
were  equally  active  in  the  interior  of  Gennany.  In 
the  last  decade  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  In- 


quisition discovei^  them  in  many  towns  beside 
Erfurt,  Mainz,  Nuremberg,  and  Re^nsburg,  and  jo 
all  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Salzburg,  and  Styria. 
In  Swabia,  Augsburg  was  an  early  center  of  the  sect, 
and  they  were  found  m  Ulm,  Donauworth  (twenty- 
six  executed  in  1393),  and  other  towns.  On  the 
Upper  Rhine  among  the  notable  places  which  thejr 
occupied  were  Strasburg,  Hagenau,  and  Speyer;  and 
in  Switzerland,  Basel,  Solothum,  St.  GaU,  Ben, 
Freiburg,  Neuchfttel,  Lausanne,  Vaud,  and  othoi. 
Records  are  wanting  of  their  presence  only  in  the 
Tyrol,  in  the  Rhine  valley  north  of  Bingen  with  its 
lateral  valleys,  Lower  Saxony,  Frisia,  Holstein,  and, 
for  a  long  time,  the  Netherlajids.  The  WaldensianB 
drew  their  recruits  chiefly  from  the  lower  daases. 
In  Upper  Germany  they  were  especially  influoitiil 
among  the  cloth-makers,  but  only  a  few  of  the  dergr 
or  of  the  cultured  classes  joined  their  ranks.  Among 
their  patrons  and  adherents,  however,  were  not  sel- 
dom Uiose  of  knightly  position  or  high  office,  so  that 
as  diligent  artizans  and  colonists  they  received  (^ 
favor  in  the  margravate  of  Saluzzo,  the  Montacpoe 
du  Luberon,  Apulia,  and  Calabria.  Among  their 
"  friends  "  were  representatives  of  the  higher  dassei^ 
especially  in  the  cities  of  Swabia,  Franoonia,  and 
Bavaria,  as  well  as  in  Bern  and  Freibtng  in 
Switzerland. 

The  Lombard  Waldensians  developed  their  dgsni- 
zation  from  an  ascetic  band  of  preachers  to  an  anti- 
church  or  sect  as  quickly  as  their  French  brethren. 

As    early    as    1260    they   and  their 

3.  Internal  ''  friends  "  formed,  even  in  Gennany, 

Develop-    a  loose  but  practically  organized  secret 

ment       church,  which  considered  itsdf  the  only 

Church  of  Christ,  occasionally  termed 
entrance  to  its  number  true  baptism,  and  thus  im- 
phed  what  it  exphcitly  declared  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  that  outside  of  it  there  was  no  salvatian. 
It  accordingly  declined  all  the  claims,  hierarchy,  sod 
worship  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church,  designating 
it,  as  early  as  about  1240,  as  the  great  beast  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  declaring  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  the 
Church  of  Christ  when  Pope  Silvester,  the  first  anti- 
Christ,  received  the  donation  f rom  Constantine.  Tbe 
Waldenses  protested  against  all  privileges  of  rank, 
clerical  prerogatives,  the  titles  of  pope  and  bishop, 
priestly  despotism,  all  incomes  and  endowments  of 
churches  and  monasteries,  the  division  of  the  land 
into  dioceses  and  parishes,  against  councils  and  syn- 
ods, the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  courts  and 
penalties  and  of  marriage  law,  the  cehbacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  hke.  They  also  rejected,  at  least 
after  the  fourteenth  century,  monasticism  in  all  its 
forms;  the  system  of  rehgious  instruction;  the  mys- 
tical interpretation  of  the  Scriptures;  all  ordinations 
and  acts  of  worship  not  exphcitly  directed  by  the 
Bible ;  all  chiu*ch  fasts  and  feasts  excepting  Sundays 
and  sometimes  Christmas,  Easter,  Ascension,  Whitr 
Sunday,  and  the  feasts  of  the  apostles;  the  blessing 
of  all  articles  such  as  candles,  palms,  water,  and  the 
use  of  articles  thus  blessed ;  the  blessing  and  dedica- 
tion of  churches,  cemeteries,  pilgrims,  and  the  Wa; 
the  churching  of  women;  and  pilgrimages,  proces» 
sions,  organs,  bells,  spires,  canonical  hours,  thewhck 
Latin  liturgy,  and  all  else  appertaining  to  the  exte^ 
nals  of  worsliip.     More  emphatic  was  their  condem- 
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nitioD  of  the  cult  of  images,  relics,  saints,  and  the 
Yirgin,  but  most  productive  of  offense  were  their 
gevere  strictures  upon  the  sacraments  of  the  Church. 
BegumiDg  about  1240,  with  the  denial  of  the  efficacy 
of  ttcraments  administered  by  evil  priests,  the  radi- 
cal faction,   assuming  that  all   Roman   Catholic 
priests  were  evil,  proceeded  to  renounce  Roman 
Catholic  baptism  as  unnecessary;    infant  baptism 
as  warthlesB;   confirmation  and  extreme  unction 
sopeffluous;  and  the  Eucharist,  ordination,  and  pen- 
aDoe  as  administered  by  the  Church,  futile.     The 
"friends,''  with  the  moderates,  did  not  always  fol- 
low to  these  extremes,  and  the  Waldenses  only  very 
seldom  attacked  belief  in  the  sacraments  itself .  This 
extreme  radicalism  of  the  Lombard  Waldenses  was 
doe,  in  all  probability,  to  the  influence  of  the  Cath- 
ari;  and  the  similarity  of  the  two  sects  occasionally 
led  to  their  formal  confusion,  as  in  the  sect  of  the 
Fiedmontese  Martino  de  Presbytero,  which  occu- 
pies a  prominent  place  in  the  acts  of  the  Inquisition 
in  1388.    Dogma  was  not  yet  the  prominent  feature 
in  Waldensian  preaching,  which  was  mostly  content 
with  inculcating  abstinence  from  oaths,  falsehood, 
^  and  capital  punishment.    Masses,  prayers,  and 
offeringa  for  the  dead  were  declared  futile,  and  pur- 
gatoiy  was  denied.    Foremost  was  the  admonition 
^  the  two  ways  (Matt.  vii.  13-14).    In  Italy  and 
^^^tmany,  for  preaching  and  the  instruction  of  the 
^ere,  there  were,  in  addition  to  the  Bible,   (1)  an 
•'Ethology  entitled,  Verba  sanctorum  Augustinij  Hier- 
^Undy  Ambrosii,  Gregoriit  Ckryaostomi,  et  Isidori 
p^ch  a  collection  was  already  in  the  hands  of  Waldo) ; 
^^)  Liber  dectorum  (probably  called  also  Liber  jus- 
^^^m))    (3)  the  "Thirty  Steps  of  Augustine,"  a 
^^^ictate  on  the  virtues  and  vices;  (4)  Septem  articuli 
'f^^ia,  periiaps  identical  with  the  seven  articles  on  Cod 
^  the  French  Waldensian  catechism  (ut  sup.) ;  and 
(^)  a  "  Rule,"  with  data  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
^ect,  apparentiy  transmitted  only  orally.    The  CJer- 
ttum  Waldenses  of  the  thirteenth  century  possessed 
also  vernacular  poems,  which  seem  never  to  have 
been  committed  to  writing.    In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  German  Waldenses  had  interpretations  of 
the  Gospels  and  Pauline  epistles  in  the  vernacular, 
though  these  were  probably  from  the  work  of  some 
Roman  Catholic  author  and  restricted  to  the  lessons 
of  the  Church.    The  Italian  Waldenses  evidently 
possessed  a  number  of  books  previous  to  1368,  but 
after  that  date  had  scarcely  more  than  the  Bible  and 
the  Liber  eledamm.    In  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  the  Waldenses  of  the  Cottian  Alps 
had  a  regular  Btbliotheca  WaldensiSf  but  of  its  con- 
tents it  is  known  that  a  small  portion  alone  dated 
from  the  pre-Reformation  period.    To  this  portion 
belonged  at  least  a  tractate  Vertucz;    the  Doctor 
and  Vergier  de  coneoUacionf  both  anthologies;  Glosa 
pater  noster,  an  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  prob- 
ably translated  from  some  Roman  Catholic  author; 
and  Cantica,  a  translation  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
commentary  on  Canticles  in  seven  books  (the  first  of 
which  is  lost),  with  a  few  specifically  Waldensian  ad- 
ditions.   This  commentary  was  probably  prepared 
in  the  Cottian  Alps  or  in  Provence  toward  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  also  the  Penitenca  and 
Peeca,    An  essentially  Waldensian  work  was  the 
great  Nobla  kyqcn  (ed.  £.  Montet,  Paris,  1888),  a 


poem  of  479  duodecasyllabic  verses,  written  by  an 
author  of  some  theological  training,  probably  in  the 
Cottian  Alps  after  1231.  It  is  a  missionary  sermon 
in  verse  after  the  order  of  the  minstrels,  reviewing 
the  contents  of  the  Bible  under  the  threefold  head 
of  '^  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  Moses,  the  law  of 
Christ."  The  other  didactic  poems  were  proba- 
bly likewise  of  the  thirteenth  century:  namely,  La 
Barca;  Lo  Novel  Sermon;  Lo  Novel  Confort;  Lo 
Payre  Eternal;  Lo  Despreczi  del  mont;  VAvangeli  de 
li  quatre  sementz;  and  the  corrupt  UOraczon,  In 
Germany,  as  among  the  French  Waldenses,  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury annually  on  Maundy  Thursday,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing century  this  usage  disappeared  and  the 
masters  were  confined  mostly  to  hearing  confession. 
In  the  Cottian  Alps,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  in 
Provence,  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  middle  Italy,  the 
independent  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  lasted 
longer.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Waldenses  of 
the  Cottian  Alps  and  middle  Italy  no  longer  all  re- 
ceived the  Eucharist  from  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
but  took  the  bread  consecrated  by  their  "  barbs  " 
(clericals).  But  after  the  great  persecution  of  1487- 
1494,  it  was  received  only  from  the  priests  of  the 
Chiu'ch,  except  at  clerical  ordinations  the  commu- 
nion was  celebrated  in  the  ancient  Waldensian  fash- 
ion down  to  the  sixteenth  centiuy. 

Waldensian  organization  underwent  an  important 

change  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  (jrerman 

branch  separated  from  the  Italian,  ceasing  to  have 

official  relations  with  the  Italian  bishops  and  rector, 

and  regulating  its  affairs  henceforth  by 

4.  Organ-  its  own  assemblies,  which  were  held  by 

izations.  preference  in  the  large  cities  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  fairs.  The  Germans  did 
not,  however,  elect  a  rector,  for  in  Germany  his  in- 
fluence had  always  been  weak  and  the  masters  had 
become  accustomed  to  act  on  their  own  responsibil- 
ity. In  all  probability  there  was  no  general  Wal- 
densian assembly  in  Germany,  and  no  general  or- 
ganization. At  the  same  time  there  was  frequent 
intercommunication  between  all  the  conventicles  of 
Germany,  nor  were  relations  with  the  Lombards  en- 
tirely broken  off.  In  Italy  the  strong  central  organ- 
ization was  maintained  until  the  Reformation  period. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  the  three  orders  of  clergy 
were  found  both  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  but  in  the 
following  century  they  disappeared  from  both  lands. 
[It  seems  hardly  probable  that  so  radical  a  change 
should  occur  in  the  polity  of  so  conservative  a 
body  within  so  brief  a  time.  a.  h.  n.)  The 
only  ordination  then  known  was  that  received  at 
reception  into  the  sect,  precedence  within  the  body 
being  determined  solely  by  seniority.  At  the  same 
time  the  position  of  the  "  juniors  "  corresponded  in 
a  sense  to  that  of  the  French  deacons,  and  the  ^'  se- 
niors "  to  the  French  presbyters.  In  Germany  all 
members  of  the  sect  were  termed  masters,  while  in 
Italy  they  were  called  "  barbs  "  (East  Provencal 
barba^  "  uncle  ").  The  mode  of  the  life  of  the  Wal- 
denses, who  received  in  Italy  a  new  name  at  their 
ordination,  was  practically  that  of  the  early  period. 
The  systemjof  training  was  carefully  regulated.  In 
Germany  the  pupil  must  study  with  a  master  for  a 
year  or  two.    He  was  then  ordained,  but  must  still 
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work  under  the  supervision  of  a  master  from  six  to 
nine  years  before  he  could  hear  confession.  In  Italy, 
the  chief  source  of  recruits  in  the  fifteenth  century 
being  the  peasantry,  the  candidates  must  first  learn 
to  read  and  conmiit  to  memory  the  Gospels  of  Mat- 
thew and  John,  as  well  as  several  of  the  New-Testa- 
ment epistles.  This  consimied  two  months  of  each 
winter  for  three  or  four  years,  after  which  the  candi- 
date studied  and  practised  manual  labor  for  a  year  or 
two  in  one  of  the  sister  houses.  He  was  then  or- 
dained, but  must  still  act  for  years  as  the  assistant  of 
an  older  "  barb."  The  sisters  seem  to  have  been 
used  in  missions  in  Germany  as  late  as  the  fifteenth 
century;  while  in  Italy  they  then  lived  as  virgins  in 
the  houses  and  hospices  which  sheltered  the  "  barbs  " 
and  their  pupils.  There  were  also  "  friends  "  who,  in 
Germany,  raised  contributions  for  the  masters,  and 
in  Italy  also  occasionally  aided  the  "  barbs  "  in  hear- 
ing confession,  and  in  preaching.  The  masters  were 
well  supported  by  the  collections  and  the  smaU  con- 
fessional gifts.  The  Waldenses  never  ceased  to  be 
itinerant  preachers;  so  that  in  Germany,  toward  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  they  changed  their 
scenes  of  activity  every  year  or  two,  and  in  Italy,  as 
late'as  1530,  every  two  or  three  years.  They  held  an 
assembly  regularly  each  year.  Meetings  in  Germany 
and  the  Cottian  Alps  occurred  almost  invariably  at 
night,  in  a  private  house  or  bam,  and  admission  was 
by  a  countersign.  In  Germany,  Apulia,  Calabria, 
and  other  Piedmontese  colonies,  the  Wcddenses  at- 
tended Roman  Catholic  worship  regularly;  and  only 
where  they  were  in  the  majority,  as  in  the  Cottian 
Alps,  did  they  and  their  "  friends,"  before  1487,  dare 
for  years  not  to  confess  and  conmdune  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  which  they  there  avoided  al- 
together. 

To  understand  the  inner  history  of  the  Waldenses 
in  Germany  and  Italy  it  must  constantly  be  borne 
in  mind  that  they  were  outlawed  from  1231,  and 
had  to  be  prepared  at  every  turn  for  a  fresh  perse- 
cution.    Aiter  the  great  persecution  in  1231  they 

seem  to  have  been  disturbed  only  lo- 

5.  Perse-    cally,  about  1260,  in  Bavaria  and  Aus- 

cutions.     tria,    and   perhaps   also   in   Bohemia, 

Moravia,  and  the  neighboring  Hun- 
garian districts.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  persecution  started  anew  in  the  same 
districts,  spreading,  by  1313,  to  Silesia,  and,  about 
1330,  to  Poland,  Hungary,  Brandenburg,  Thuringia, 
and  Franconia;  but  the  next  general  suppression, 
including  also  Switzerland,  was  inspired  by  Gregory 
XI.  (1370-78).  Here  such  energy  was  displayed 
by  the  inquisitors  Petrus  Zwicker  and  Martin  of 
Amberg  that  these  regions  long  remained  unaf- 
fected by  the  Waldenses.  It  was  not  imtil  the  third 
decade  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  surviving 
associations  again  dared  to  make  their  presence 
known,  being  encouraged  in  such  places  as  the  Swiss 
Freiburg  by  the  long  respite,  and  inspired  elsewhere 
by  the  Hussite  propaganda.  In  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  the  neighboring  Austrian  districts  they  seem  to 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  Hussites,  so  impress- 
ing their  peculiar  tenets  as  to  produce  a  distinct 
body,  the  Bohemian  Brethren  (q.v.).  These  seem 
to  have  sought  to  attract  to  themselves  all  the  Wal- 
densians  in  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  though 


with  imperfect  success,  for  some  of  the  Waldeoa 
even  then  would  not  surrender  their  formal  unjot 
with  the  Church.  This  conservative  party  seem 
graduaUy  to  have  died  out.  In  Swabia  and  ?m 
conia  the  Saxon  noble,  Johann  Drandorf  (banec 
1425),  and  Peter  of  Tumau  (burned  1426),  sougfaj 
to  attach  the  regular  Waldenses  to  the  Hussites 
more  successful  was  the  Hussite  Bishop  Friedrid 
Reiser  (burned  at  Strasburg,  1458),  espedallyij 
Nuremberg,  Wilrzburg,  Schweinfurt,  Heilabrom 
Strasburg,  Basel,  and  other  parts  of  southern  anc 
central  Germany.  Yet  though  many  of  the  Wal 
denses  thus  recognized  the  Hussites  as  brethren,  the] 
did  not  themselves  become  Hussites,  their  adhereoci 
consisting  merely  in  deeming  Wyclif,  Huss,  anc 
Jerome  of  Prague  to  be  Christian  teachers,  allowini 
Reiser  and  the  Bohemian  Nikolaus  Pilgram  toordaiz 
priests,  from  whom  they  received  the  communion  ii 
both  forms.  However,  they  surrendered  absdutel]! 
none  of  their  own  tenets,  and  Reiser's  propaganda 
accomplished  no  more  than  the  endeavor  of  Peto 
Chelcicky  to  convert  the  Hussites  to  Waldensian 
doctrines.  Nevertheless,  the  union  between  the  two 
sects  became  so  close  that  when,  in  1479,  a  fresh  at- 
tempt was  made  to  suppress  the  Waldenses  in  Ucko^ 
mark  and  Neumark,  they  decided  to  emigrate  to 
Bohemia  and  Moravia;  some  settled  in  Fulnek  and 
Weisskirchen  in  Moravia,  and  others  in  Landskroo 
in  Bohemia.  From  this  time  nothing  more  is  heud 
of  German  Waldenses,  and  it  can  only  be  conjectured 
that  the  sect  still  lingered  on  in  Egerland  and  Voigt- 
land.  None  the  less,  the  influence  of  the  Waldenses 
lived  on,  both  in  the  tenets  and  customs  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren,  and  in  the  theories,  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, for  whom  they  were  the  forerunners  throughout 
Upper  Germany  and  Austria.  In  Lombardy  the  per- 
secutions, which  began  in  1231,  did  not  achieve  their 
ends  until  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In 
the  vallejrs  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cottian  Alps 
the  Inquisition  began  its  work  at  latest  by  the  aid 
of  the  thirteenth  centurj',  and  on  the  western  side  by 
1289;  but  real  severity  first  began  m  1332.  The 
instigation  of  Gregory  XI.  took  effect  also  here.  In 
the  French  valleys  the  soul  of  the  movement  against 
the  Waldenses  was  the  Minorite  Francesco  Borelli, 
who  had  169  burned  at  one  time  on  July  1,  1380; 
but  the  Dominicans  in  the  Piedmontese  valleys  were 
less  zealous,  besides  being  checked  by  the  secular  offi- 
cials. Equally  fruitless  was  the  effort  of  the  Spanish 
Dominican  Vincente  Ferrer  (q.v.)  in  1403  to  win 
back  the  inhabitants  of  the  Vals  Louise,  Argentiere, 
and  Freissini^res.  In  1412,  therefore,  the  Inquisition 
resumed  its  activity  in  the  western  valleys,  thoupi 
with  little  success;  but  in  1434  it  was  replaced  in 
Bardonn^che,  Oulx,  Exilles,  and  elsewhere  by  the 
secular  arm,  so  effectively  that  the  Waldenses  emi- 
grated in  large  niunbers.  In  France,  on  the  con 
trary,  they  were  protected  for  a  time  by  Louis  XI 
who  sought  to  check  all  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  dii 
cipUne;  but  against  the  chicanery  of  the  incense 
archbishop  of  Embrun  and  the  offended  provinci 
boards  of  Dauphiny  his  attempted  protection  v 
vain  and  the  accession  of  Charles  VIII.  brought  w 
it  a  fresh  persecution  transcending  in  extent  a 
horror  all  that  had  hitherto  befallen  the  Walden 
of  the  Cottian  Alps.     A  crusade  was  now  preacl 
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lem  at  the  direction  of  Innocent  VIII.,  and 
3  auspices  of  the  archdeacon  Alberto  de 
of  Cremona,  papal  legate  for  the  terri- 
!Jharles  I.  of  Savoy,  the  assault  was  opened 
ously  in  the  dioceses  of  Vienne,  Sitten,  and 
,  and  in  Piedmont,  Dauphiny,  and  the  mar- 
f  Saluzzo.  In  the  Val  Angrogna  success- 
noe  was  offered  and  Charles  was  induced, 
r  1489,  to  suspend  the  war  in  Saluzzo  and 
;  but  in  Dauphiny  greater  success  was  ob- 
lere  from  1488  the  crusading  army  coerced 
enses  of  the  Vals  Pragelas,  Cluson,  Freis- 
Louise,  and  Argentic.  Those  who  re- 
yal  dther  sought  refuge  in  the  high  valleys 
nd  Bardonndche,  or  returned  secretly  to 
homes  after  the  storm  had  subsided,  so 
ids  fresh  processes  were  resumed  against 
al  Pragelas,  and  in  1506  in  the  Vals  Argen- 
Freiasini^ies.  In  Saluzzo  the  widow  of 
ave  expelled  the  Waldenses  from  the  upper 
the  Po  in  1509,  but  they  returned  three 
r  and  even  gained  absolution  from  Leo  X. 
iny  only  the  Val  Louise  was  really  cleared 
aklenses.  In  Piedmont  they  had  proved 
,  and  they  were  not  even  disturbed  in  their 
1  Provence,  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  middle 
I  Lombardy  they  had  completely  disap- 
id  they  were  practically  destroyed  in  Ger- 
ritserland,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  The 
'  Waldensians  put  to  death  can  not  be  ap- 
ly  estimated,  but  was  very  high.  More 
than  the  steadfast  were  those  who  re- 
der  pressure,  only  to  return  to  their  faith, 
had  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  for  most 
of  death  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  these. 
i  also  guilty  of  violence,  as  in  Austria  the 
priests  and  monks,  and  in  the  Cottian  Alps 
ial  of  the  Inquisition  (1374),  and  more  fre- 
lok  bloody  revenge  upon  renegade  masters 
Is  who  had  turned  spies  and  informers 
iquisition. 

Romance  Waldenses  after  the  Reforma- 
er  Apr.,  1523,  Guillaume  Farel  (q.v.)  la- 
the Protestant  cause  for  a  time  at  Gap 
ny,  and  though  he  was  soon  expelled,  the 
begun  by  him  quickly  reached  the  Wal- 
the  Cottian  Alps.  Within  a  few  years,  by 
of  the  "  barb  "  Martin  Gonin,  a  Protes- 
m  arose,  especially  among  the  Waldenses 
ice;  and  in  the  summer  of  1530  two 
"  barbs,"  George  Morel  of  Val  Freis- 
ice  sini^res  and  Pierre  Masson  of  Bur- 
!  gundy,  were  sent  across  the  Alps  to 
d  confer  with  Farel.  Morel,  who  pos- 
sessed a  fair  education,  also  conferred 
with  Berthold  Haller  in  Bern,  with 
idius  in  Basel,  and  with  Butzer  and 
Strasburg;  and  on  his  return  was  so  ener- 
lialf  of  the  Protestant  cause  that  Farel  and 
estants  of  French  Switzerland  were  for- 
ited  to  visit  his  corehgionists  at  their 
it  Angrogna  in  1532.  Farel  accepted, 
ith  Anton  Saunier  and  Robert  Oliv^tan. 
nated  the  assembly,  as  is  shown  by  their 
n  of  their  distinctive  doctrines.  The  doc- 
ction  and  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  of  the 


Lord's  Supper  were  officially  adopted  and  the  only 
distinctive  tenet  retained  was  the  prohibition  against 
war.  They,  accordingly,  ceased  virtually  to  be  Wal- 
denses, and  became  merged  in  the  Upper  German 
and  Swiss  faction  of  the  Protestants.  As  a  result, 
however,  the  Waldenses  became  divided  into  the 
Protestant  and  the  old-school  factions.  In  the  Cot- 
tian Alps  the  Protestant  faction  prevailed  without 
serious  antagonism,  but  in  Provence  the  old-school 
Waldenses  did  more  than  protest,  for  late  in  1532  or 
early  in  1533  the  two  "  barbs,"  Daniel  de  Valence 
and  Jean  de  Molines,  went  to  Bohemia  for  help. 
The  moral  support  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  they 
received,  but  to  no  purpose;  for  the  assembly  of  Val 
San  Martino,  Aug.  15,  1533,  exphcitly  confirmed  the 
resolutions  of  Angrogna.  The  Protestant  party  now 
proceeded  to  carry  the  Reformation  through  every- 
where in  closest  harmony  with  Farel  and  his  follow- 
ers. The  new  faith  spread  most  rapidly  in  the 
colonies  of  Provence  and  Venaissin,  where,  by  1535, 
some  10,000  Protestant  Waldenses,  exhausted  by  the 
persecutions  of  Chmrch  and  State,  were  ready  to  emi- 
grate to  Protestant  Germany.  But  in  1545  troops 
were  sent  against  them  by  the  president  of  parlia- 
ment, Jean  Maynier,  seigneur  d'OppMe,  which  de- 
stroyed twenty-two  villages  and  put  to  death  4,000 
Waldenses,  only  about  an  equal  number  escaping  to 
Germany  and  Geneva.  In  the  Cottian  Alps,  under 
Saunier's  influence,  the  Waldenses  decided  in  1532  to 
have  the  Bible  printed  in  French  (see  Bible  Ver- 
sions, B,  VI.,  §  3).  In  consequence  the  Waldenses 
of  this  district  now  received  French  pastors  from  the 
Academy  of  Lausanne,  who  gradually  remodeled 
their  services  after  those  of  Geneva;  induced  them 
to  erect  their  own  churches  from  1555,  as  well  as  to 
receive  communion  in  both  forms  (to  the  number  of 
6,000  at  Angrogna);  and  in  1559  drew  up  at  Turin 
a  creed  based  on  the  Gallican  Confession  (q.v.). 
When,  moreover.  Piedmont  was  restored  to  Duke 
Emanuel  Philibert  by  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cam- 
bresius,  Waldensian  refusal  to  receive  Roman  Cath- 
ohc  priests  caused  the  duke  to  send  troops  against 
them  in  Nov.,  1560.  Such  was  their  persistence  in 
petty  warfare,  however,  that  by  the  peace  of  Ca- 
vour  (June  5,  1561)  the  duke  was  constrained  to 
grant  them  limited  toleration  in  a  series  of  places 
in  the  valleys  of  Lusema,  San  Martino,  and  Perosa. 
The  congregations  of  these  valleys  and  of  Cluson 
and  the  margravate  of  Saluzzo  were  accordingly 
able  to  form  an  organization  modeled  after  the  stat- 
utes of  Geneva  at  the  sjoiods  of  Angrogna  (1563) 
and  Villar  (1564);  and  on  Nov.  11, 1571,  they  formed 
a  league  to  resist  all  infractions  of  the  peace  of 
Cavour.  In  Calabria  and  Apulia  the  Waldenses 
were  less  fortunate,  and  it  was  not  till  1556  that  the 
former  appointed  their  own  pastors  and  administra- 
tion of  the  sacrament.  For  this  they  were  formally 
extirpated  in  1560  by  Spanish  troops  imder  the  aus- 
pices of  the  grand  inquisitor  Michele  Ghisfieri  (later 
Pope  Pius  v.).  In  eleven  days  in  June,  2,000  per- 
sons were  put  to  death,  1,600  were  imprisoned,  and 
others  were  condemned  to  the  galleys.  The  Apu- 
lian  Waldenses,  who  had  thus  far  prudently  held 
themselves  in  retirement,  now  fled  in  larger  numbers 
to  Geneva,  though  the  majority,  intimidated  by  the 
slaughter  in  Calabria,  reentered  the  Roman  Church. 
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After  1571  there  remained  of  the  old  Waldencdan 
communities  within  the  bounds  of  the  present  king- 
dom of  Italy  only  those  in  the  margravate  of  Saluzzo 
and  the  so-called  Waldensian  valleys;  and  these 
were  no  longer  Waldensian,  but  a  part  of  the  Cal- 
\inistic  division  of  Protestantism. 

When  Daniel  de  Valence  and  Jean  de  Molines 
were  defeated  at  the  assembly  of  Val  San  Martino, 
on  Aug.  15, 1533,  they  are  said,  on  good  authority,  to 
have  made  away  with  all  ancient  Waldensian  manu- 
scripts and  memoirs  that  they  could  secure.  In  the 
so-called  Waldensian  manuscripts,  however,  there  is 
extant   an    entire   series    of    treatises 

2.  Litera-  doubtless  modeled  on  Czech  originals, 
tare.  Here  belong  the  following:  Ayczo  es  la 
causa  del  nostre  depariimeni  de  la  gleysa 
romana  (based  on  the  "  Grounds  of  Separation  "  of 
Luke  of  Prague,  q.v.) ;  De  li  sept  sacrament,  Purgatarif 
Dejunif  De  las  invocacians  de  li  sant  (all  revisions  of 
chapters  of  the  Confessio  Taboritarum  of  1431);  De 
la  potesta  dona  a  li  vicari  de  Christ  (literal  translation 
of  a  portion  of  John  Huss's  Tractatus  de  ecclesia); 
Las  Interrogacions  menores  (revision  of  the  catechism 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren) ;  a  fragment  of  a  treatise 
on  anti-Christ;  and  probably  the  Epistola  al  Lance- 
lau.  All  these  were  apparently  translated  and  adapt- 
ed by  Daniel  de  Provence  and  Jean  de  MoHnes,  who 
sojourned,  on  their  mission,  six  months  in  Bohemia. 
Five  of  them  are  extant  only  as  integral  parts  of  the 
voluminous  Tresor  e  lume  de  /c,  preserved  in  manu- 
script at  Geneva,  Cambridge,  and  Dubhn,  and  also 
containing  the  treatises  Artides  de  lafe,  Li  Commanr 
damentf  Penitenca,  and  De  Voragan  dominical.  The 
first  formulary  of  the  Articles  is  not  of  Bohemian,  but 
of  Waldensian  origin,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
treatise,  hke  Li  Commandament,  is  demonstrably 
drawn  from  the  Somme  le  roy  of  the  Dominican 
Laurentius.  It  is  to  be  concluded  that  manuscript 
Cambridge  B  was  the  original  one,  and  among  those 
which  Daniel  and  Jean  removed;  that  the  prose 
works  in  the  Waldensian  tongue  for  a  very  con- 
sidorablo  part  originated  from  these  two  after  Aug., 
1533;  and  that  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
fragments  of  the  ancient  Waldensian  literature  are 
quite  or  wholly  due  to  these  two  "  barbs,"  especially 
since,  for  a  long  time,  the  Reformed  Waldenses  had 
no  interest  in  the  ancient  language  and  its  literature. 

The  history  of  the  Waldensian  Reformed  of  Dau- 
phiny  and  Provence  forms  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  France;  only  the  development 
of  the  Reformed  communities  in  Piedmont,  which 
have  retained  the  name  of  Waldenses,  need  here 
be  considered.     Outside  of  the  terri- 

3.  The      tory  covered  by  the  peace  of  Cavour 
Waldensian  they  were  gradually  driven  from  the 
Reformed,   valleys  of  De  Queryas,  Barcelona,  Mat- 
tias,  and  Meana,  and  out  of  the  eight 
localities  in  Saluzzo  after  its  annexation  to  Savoy  in 
1603.     Propaganda   failing  to  render  the   govern- 
ment  pliant,  Charles   Emanuel   II.  decided   upon 
force  in  1655,  only  to  arouse  such  commotion  in  the 
Protestant  world  that,  at  Cromwcirs  request,  Maza- 
rin  induced  the  duke,  in  August,  to  grant  peace  and 
anmosty.     Feeling  that  the  terms  of  the  peace  were 
not  obvscrvcd,  the  Waldenses  rebelled  in  1663,  and 
within  the  year  forced  the  duke  solemnly  to  ratify 


the  above  treaty.    Shortly  after  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1686,  Victor  Amadeus  11.,  in 
agreement  with  Louis  XIV.,  issued  a  decree  forbid- 
ding the  Reformed  faith  in  his  dominions,  requiring 
all  the  Reformed  preachers  and  teachers  to  leave  liii 
territories  within  fourteen  dajrs;  and  empowering  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  baptize  and  educate  aD 
Reformed  children  in  the  tenets  of  that  churcL  Tie 
Waldenses  again  resorted  to  arms  but  were  defeated. 
More  than  3,(XX)  fell  in  battle;  over  5,000  were  taken 
prisoners ;  their  churches  were  razed ;  and  thdr  prop- 
erty was  confiscated.    At  the  intercession  of  the 
Protestant  powers,  the  duke  permitted  some  2,500, 
who  had  been  condeomed  to  prison  or  the  galleys,  to 
emigrate,  the  great  majority  finding  refuge  in  Ge^ 
many.    Though  apparently  exterminated  in  Pied- 
mont, they  did  not  abandon  hopes  of  regaining  their 
old  homes,  and  in  the  smnmer  of  1689,  in  the  ooofi- 
dence  of  William  III.  of  Orange,  the  preacher  Henri 
Amaud  collected  800-900  Waldenses  and  Huguenots 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva  and  marched  by  de- 
vious roads  to  Piedmont.     Here  in  the  mountains  he 
waged  so  stubborn  a  contest  against  fifty  times  hii 
number  that  the  duke  broke  ofiT  his  alliance  wi& 
France  and  on  June  4, 1690,  freely  permitted  all  Wal- 
denses and  French  r^ugees  to  return  to  the  vall^ 
besides  releasing  all  their  fellow  sectaries  who  were 
still  in  prison  or  in  the  galleys.    The  Waldenses  who 
had  fled  to  Germany  now  flocked  back  to  Piedmont, 
but  on  July  1,  1698,  at  the  instance  of  Lods  XIV., 
the  duke  issued  a  patent  forbidding  the  Reformed  in 
the  valleys  from  having  any  religious  association  with 
French  subjects  and  ordering  all  French  refugees 
to  leave  the  country  within  two  months.    In  1^ 
1699,  therefore,  over  2,500  Reformed  were  forced  to 
emigrate,  the  majority  finding  a  new  home  in  Ge^ 
many,  especially  in  Wtirttemberg.    The  scattered 
colonies   joined   in   a   synod   numbering  fourteen 
churches  and  4,000  members  in  1716.    In  Piedmont> 
meanwhile,  repressive  measures  were  still  enforced 
despite  the  protests  of  Protestant  powers,  though  it 
was  only  in  the  Val  Pragelas  that  real  severity  was 
exercised.     On  June  20,  1730,  the  duke  ordered  that 
all  who  had  been  bom  or  baptized  in  the  Roman 
Catholic   Church  before   1686,   or  who  had  been 
Roman  Catholics  after  1696,  but  had  subsequently 
apostatized,  must  either  become  Roman  Catholic 
within  six  months  or  leave  the  country.    The  latter 
was  preferred  by  850,  of  whom  400  went  to  Holland, 
while  the  remainder  were  received  in  French  or  Wal- 
densian colonies  in  Germany.     During  the  Napo- 
leonic  invasion   of  1799  the  Waldenses  had  equal 
rights  with  Roman  Catholics,  and  their  clergy  even 
received  an  annual  subvention  of  13,000  lire.    ^Slth 
the  return  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  however,  condi- 
tions changed;  and  in  Jan.,  1815,  Victor  Emanuel  1. 
withdrew  the  subvention  and  renewed  all  previous 
restrictions,  though  in  the  following  year  he  removed 
some  of  the  most  burdensome,  and  even  gave  eadi 
of   the  Waldensian  clergy  an   annual   stij)end  ol 
500  lire.     Nevertheless,  it  was  not  until  the  act  0! 
emancipation    promulgated    by  Charles  Albert  on 
Feb.  17,  1848,  that  the  Waldenses  permanently  se- 
cured all  civil  rights.     The  historj'  of  the  Waldenses. 
1526-1848,  is  the  account  of  a  continuous  strife  witl 
the  house  of  Savoy,  and  that  they  were  not  annihi 
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due  to  their  heroic  steadfastness  as  well  as 
id  support  of  the  Protestant  world.  Crom- 
d  them  from  total  destruction  in  1655  and 
a  collection  which  reached  the  amount  of 
te  himself  contributing  £2,000.  William  of 
t  only  assisted  their  grand  return  in  1689, 
he  French  Revolution  the  crown  of  Great 
istained  the  preachers  and  teachers  of 
ddensian  churches.  Holland  in  1731,  for 
collected  308,199  florins,  not  to  mention 
Qts  of  money  and  asyliun  given  by  the 
srinces.  Even  in  the  first  half  of  the 
i  century  the  Protestant  powers  entered 
Uiance  with  Alexander  I.  of  Russia  in 
the  Waldenses.  From  the  sixteenth 
ley  were  specially  cherished  and  shielded 
thetic  Protestant  Europe;  because  they 
monly  looked  upon  as  the  only  survivals 
'angelical  primitive  Christians  of  apostolic 

I  to  protect  them  was  deemed  a  sacred 

>utbreak  of  the  great  persecution  of  1654, 
14  churches  and  pastors  with  16,000  mem- 
is  was  reduced  in  1699  to  13  churches  and 
,000  members;  but  this  membership  had 
to  19,710  in  1829.  Their  organization  was 
that  of  Geneva.  The  highest  governing 
the  synod,  and  in  the  interim  between 
!  government  was  conducted  by  a  conmiit- 
"  The  Table,"  consisting  of  three  clericals 
lay  deputies  after  1823),  led  by  a  moder- 
ere  was  no  liturgy  until  1829,  except  the 
tiss  formularies.  The  language  employed 
srvices  was  originally  the  east  Provencal 
the  Cottian  Alps,  but  after  the  death  of 
ty  of  their  pastors  from  the  plague  in  1630 
replacement  by  French  ministers,  French 
ituted  for  Waldensian.  Schools  were  to 
Q  all  Waldensian  communities  as  early  as 
in  the  eighteenth  century  a  Latin  school 
ed  at  Torre.  The  period  of  the  Enlight- 
18  as  prejudicial  to  religious  life  in  the  val- 
!where,  nor  was  there  a  revival  of  spiritual 
;  the  Waldenses  until  the  third  decade  of 
enth  century.  With  the  proclamation  of 
emancipation  in  184S  the  Waldenses  not 
'ed  liberty,  but  aspired  to  fresh  opportuni- 
he  first  synod  (Aug.  1-4,  1848),  the  evan- 
of  Italy  was  assumed  as  an  aim,  and  the 
IS  made  gradually  to  replace  French  by 
the  language  of  instruction  and  worship. 
^Yaldensian  theological  school  was  founded 
*ellice,  but  was  transferred  to  Florence  in 
the  synod  of  1855  the  confession  of  1655 
xl  and  a  new  constitution  was  adopted, 
ensian  Church  is  now  an  Italian  church, 
3s  a  Protestant  propaganda  not  only 
t  Italy,  but  also  among  Italian  emigrants 
1.  The  Waldensian  colonies  in  Germany 
all  distinctive  characteristics.     In  Wiirt- 

II  the  Waldensian  congregations  became 
ed  in  the  national  Lutheran  Church  in 

in  only  two  localities  in  Wiirttemberg, 
frres  and  Neu-Hengstett,  does  the  Wal- 
Ject  partially  linger  to  the  present  day. 

(H.  BcimiEu.) 


VL  Present  Conditions:  The  conditions  of  the 
Waldenses  on  the  eve  of  their  emancipation  in  1848 
were  most  precarious.  Although  not  persecuted 
openly  by  sword  and  fire,  they  were  subjected  to 
many  wrongs  and  indignities.  They  were  excluded 
from  practising  any  liberal  professions,  such  as  those 
of  medicine  or  law,  and  the  humbler  trades  alone 
were  open  to  them.     Children  under 

1.  State  of  ten   were   frequently   abducted;     the 
Affairs  in    universities  were  closed  against  stu- 

1848.  dents  from  the  valleys;  and  Walden- 
sian conscripts  were  kept  in  the  low- 
est ranks.  It  was  forbidden  to  open  new  places  of 
worship;  most  of  the  cemeteries  were  unenclosed. 
The  censorship  of  books  circulating  among  them 
was  very  strict,  and  the  Waldenses  were  prohibited 
from  settling  outside  of  their  own  narrow  vallejrs. 
The  act  of  emancipation,  promulgated  Feb.  17, 
1848,  by  King  Charles  Albert,  brought  this  intol- 
erable state  of  affairs  to  a  close  and  granted  the 
Waldenses  all  civil  and  religious  liberties,  thus  mark- 
ing the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch  in  their  history. 

In  their  native  vallej^s,  the  number  of  the  Wal- 
denses has  not  increased  because  the  poverty  of 
the  soil  and  unbearable  economical  conditions,  as 
well  as  new  opportunities,  have  driven  thousands 
to  foreign  lands,  but  their  social  and  intellectual 
conditions  are  far  better  than  before  1848.  They 
pride  themselves  on  saying  that  no  Waldensian 
man,  woman,  or  child  over  six  years  of  age  is  illiter- 
ate, and  that  no  beggar  is  to  be  seen  in  their  valleys. 
Through  the  interest  of  General  John  Charles  Beck- 
with  (q.v.,  Appendix)  a  school  is  in 

2.  Educa-  every  hamlet,  and  for  a  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  tion  the  Coll^o  Valdese  in  Torre  Pel- 
Piedmont    lice,  founded  by  William  Stephen  Gilly, 

Valleys,  canon  of  Durham,  who  paid  a  first 
visit  to  the  Waldenses  in  1823,  and 
whose  Narrative  of  an  Excursion  to  the  Mountains  of 
Piemoni  roused  wide-spread  interest  and  gained  to 
the  cause  Beckwith,  who  must  be  regarded  as  their 
greatest  benefactor.  He  settled  among  them  in 
1843,  and,  after  a  most  useful  career  spent  in  their 
behalf,  died  in  Torre  Pellice  July  19,  1862.  The 
Collegio  Valdese,  where  boys  and  girls  are  admitted 
when  they  are  through  with  the  elementary  schools, 
and  where  they  receive  instruction  for  eight  years, 
opens  the  way  to  all  the  university  careers.  There 
are  now  about  one  hundred  students  with  a  staff  of 
eight  professors,  and  the  institution  is  recognized 
by  the  Italian  government.  Torre  Pellice  is  the 
capital  of  the  Waldensian  valleys,  not  only  because 
the  college  is  there,  but  also  because  there  is  the 
largest  church,  and  in  that  city  there  is  held  every 
year,  during  the  first  week  in  September,  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  the  Waldensian  Church.  The  house 
where  the  synod  meets  was  built  in  1889,  when  the 
Waldenses  celebrated  the  bicentenary  of  the  "  glori- 
ous return "  of  their  forefathers  to  their  native 
valleys,  and  to  its  erection  King  Humbert  I.  of 
Italy  contributed  personally  $1,000.  There  is  the 
synod  hall;  the  library,  whdch  has  over  40,000  vol- 
umes, many  of  them  rare  and  valuable;  the  mu- 
seum of  Waldensian  history,  with  interesting  relics; 
the  offices  of  the  ruling  body  of  the  Church,  called 
La  Vdndrable  table  vaudoise;  and  the  offices  of  the 
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Waldensian  historical  society,  an  institution  founded 
in  1889.  From  the  college  many  young  men  have 
gone  forth,  entering  various  branches  of  activity. 
Lawyers,  physicians,  professors,  business  men,  and 
officers  in  the  army  and  the  navy  may  be  found  in 
many  cities  of  Italy  who  have  had  their  early  train- 
ing and  inspiration  in  that  institution. 

The  valleys  are  also  the  center  of  a  great  philan- 
thropic activity.  There  are  two  general  hospitals, 
one  at  Pomaretto,  in  the  Val  San  Martino,  and  a 
larger  one  in  Torre  Pellice,  toward  whose  erection 
even  Czar  Alexander  I.  contributed.  The  or- 
phanage for  girls  in  Torre  Pellice  can  acoonmiodate 
forty-five  inmates,  and  in  Lusema  San  Giovanni  is 
the  only  home  for  incurables  in  Italy.  It  was 
founded  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  acconmio- 
dations  for  fifty  patients.  The  condi- 
3.  Philan-  tion  of  admission  is  that  the  patients 
thropic  have  been  refused  by  other  hospitals. 
Work  and  The  institution  makes  no  distinction 
Statistics,  of  nationality  or  creed,  and  patients 
come  even  from  Switzerland  or  from 
Sicily.  The  orphanage  for  boyE  in  Turin  has  thirty 
inmates,  the  homes  for  the  aged  in  San  Germano 
and  San  Giovanni  contain  some  fifty  people,  and 
the  deaconesses'  institute  in  Turin,  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  train  nurses  for  hospitals  and  kindred  institu- 
tions, has  a  good  number  of  pupils.  All  these  in- 
stitutions are  partially  endowed  and  supported  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Waldenses. 
The  Waldensian  valleys,  which  form  the  first  of 
the  seven  districts  into  which  the  whole  Walden- 
sian Church  is  divided,  have  seventeen  churches 
with  nineteen  pastors:  Prali,  Rodoretto,  Massello, 
Perrero-Manigha,  Villasecca,  Pomaretto,  San  Ger- 
mano, Pramollo,  Prarostino,  Pinerolo,  Toriyo,  Lu- 
sema San  Giovanni,  Torre  Pellice,  Villar  Pellice, 
Bobbio  Pellice,  Roria,  and  Angrogna.  The  latest 
statistics  for  the  valleys  give  19  pastors,  190  teach- 
ers, 3,932  children  in  the  Sunday-schools,  12,213 
church-members,  and  96,400  francs  as  church  con- 
tributions. French  is  spoken  as  well  as  Italian  by 
the  Waldenses,  and  two  weekly  papers  are  pub- 
lished in  Torre  Pellice,  UEcho  des  vallSes  and  UAvri- 
satore  alpino.  In  the  Italian  Parliament  one  of  the 
members  is  a  Waldensian. 

On  account  of  the  knowledge  of  French  which 

even  the   less-educated  Waldenses  possess,  it  was 

natural,  after  the  narrow  limits  of  their  valleys  had 

been  thrown  open  by  the  act  of   1848,  that  they 

should  make  their  way  toward  France  in  order  to 

better    their    economical    conditions. 

4.  Walden-  Very  few  settled  in  the  great  cities  of 

sian  Emi-    Italy,  but  France,  being  a  most  re- 

gration  to   sourceful    country,    attracted    them. 

France.     Thousands   of   Waldenses   are   to   be 

found  in  Marseilles,  Toulon,  Cannes, 

Nice,  and  even  in  Paris.     Many  a  Waldensian  who 

has  been  a  waiter  in  fashionable  restaurants  and 

hotels  in  those  cities  is  now  at  the  head  of  important 

business  firms.     In  order  to  keep  together  and  help 

each  other,  these  **  children  of  the  valleys  "  have 

organized,  in  all  those  cities,  societies  called  Unions 

vaudoises,  which  celebrate  two  dates  every  year  as 

most  important,  Feb.  17,  conmiemorating  the  act 

of  emancipation,  and  Aug.  16,  the  departure  of  their 


forefathers,  in  1689,  from  Praugins  for  their  native 
valleys.  In  Marsdlles  the  Waldenses  attend  the 
French  Reformed  churches;  in  Nice,  ih&e  is  a 
strong  Waldensian  church  with  a  pastor  from  the 
valleys. 

It  was,  however,  across  the  ocean  that  the  Wal- 
denses had  to  devdop  the  energies  of  thdr  race  and 
build  up  strong  colonies.    In  1859,  through  the  in- 
terest of  Frederick  Henry  Pendleton,  chaplain  of 
the  British  embassy  in  Montevideo,  a  group  of 
Waldensian  families  settled  in  Uruguay  and  founded 
Colonia  Valdense.    They  were  followed  by  othen, 
year  after  year,  so  that  there  are  now  no  less  than 
seven  regularly  organised  churches,  five  in  Uruguay 
and  two  in  Argentina,  viz. :  Colonia  Valdense,  Cob- 
mopolita,   Artilleros,   Belgrano,   Lavalle  San  Sal- 
vador, Tarariras-Riachuelo,  and   Iris.    Tb&  latest 
statistics  for  the  seven  colonies  give  7  pastors,  1,716 
church-members,  668  Sunday-school  childrm,  and 
42,242  francs  as  church  contributions.    A  ooQege, 
called  liceo  Valdense,  has  been  founded 
5.  The      in  Colonia  Valdense,  with  forty-tvo 
Waldenses  students,  and  the  institution  is  helped 
in  North    financially  by  the  government  of  Uiu- 
and  South  guay.     Many   groups  of  Waldenses, 
America,    amounting  altogether  to  more  than 
180  families,  are  scattered  throughout 
Argentina  and  Uruguay,  and  are  visited  periodicaDj 
by  the  pastors.    A  monthly  paper  in  Spanish,  La 
Union  valdense,  is  published  to  keep  the  people  to- 
gether.   In  the  United  States  there  are  three  col- 
onies distinctly  Waldensian:   at  Wolf  Ridge,  near 
Gainesville,  Tex.,  with  some  ten  families;  at  Yal- 
dese,  N.  C,  founded  in  1891,  with  42  familieB  and 
over  200  people;  and  at  Monett,  Mo.,  with  25  fam- 
ilies, founded  in  1886.     Through  hard  work  and 
perseverance  these  farmers  are  now  in  prospenos 
circumstances.    They  have  joined  the  PreBbyteriaD 
Church,  although  the  services  in  the  churdies  at 
Valdese   and    Monett   are   still   held   in  Frendi 
Groups  of  Waldensian  families  are  to  be  found  in 
Chicago,  California,  and  elsewhere,  and  there  are 
four  families  at  Hawthorne,  near  Ottawa,  Canada. 
In  New  York,  where  there  are  no  less  than  350  of 
them,  mostly  young  men  and  yoimg  women,  they 
have  organized  Le  Groupe  vaudois  and  meet  regu- 
larly for  their  services  on  Sunday  afternoons.    They 
have  a  pastor  from  their  valleys.    There  are,  alto- 
gether, no  less  than  12,000  Waldenses  outside  d 
the  valleys  of  Piedmont. 

General  Beckwith  is  to  be  considered  the  proino- 
ter  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Waldenses.    Haf- 
ing  long  been  convinced  that  the  Church  of  the 
valleys  was  the  divinely  predestined  instrument  fof 
giving  the  Gospel  to  Italy,  as  soon  as  the  political 
restrictions  that  had  been  so  long  in*" 
6.  Mission-  p)osed  on  the  Waldenses  were  removed, 
ary  Work   he  wrote  to  the  "  Table,"  the  goven- 
in  Italy,     ing  board  of  the  Church,  emphaticaDy 
urging  them  to  imdertake  active  miS" 
sionary  work.     The  first  step  taken  by  the  Wal- 
denses in  this  new  field  was  to  erect  a  beautiful 
church  in  Turin  in  1853,  having  secured  permisaon 
to  build  through  Count  Cavour,  who  was  their 
friend.     The  clerical  party  strongly  opposed  sudi 
a  grant,  and  it  was  for  the  Waldenses  the  first  vio' 
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te  eojoymmit  of  their  newly  acquired  re- 
aty.    The  Waldensian  church  of  Turin 
1^  pastors  and  700  church-members,  and 
s  yearly  63,000  francs.    About  the  same 
ution  was  begun  in  Florence  under  the 
two  pastors,  but  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
iptly  banished  those  brethren,  while  seven 
and  by  the  pohce  studying  the  Bible  in  a 
>u8e  were  exiled  for  a  year.    As  soon  as 
became  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
rever,  the  work  was  resumed,  and  the 
n  faculty  of  theology,  which  had  been  in- 
I  Torre  Pellice  in  1855,  was  transferred 
e  in  1860  in  the  famous  palace  that  be- 
merly   to  Cardinal  Salirati,  and    which 
secured  through  the  interest  of  the  min- 
e  Scotch  church  in  Leghorn, 
re  now  two  Waldensian  churches  in  Flor- 
of  which  is  self-supporting),  as  well  as 
igical  faculty  with  three  professors  and 
students.     The  curriculum  is  for  three 
n  the  students  usually  take  a  post-grad- 
e  in  some  foreign  university,  as  at  Edin- 
^re  they  receive  a  scholarship;  at  Berlin, 
where  a  bursary  is  provided  by  the  Ho- 
Dr  henzollem  family,  or  at  Geneva.  After 
one  or  two  years  as  probationers  under 
B   the  care  of  an  elder  pastor,  the  candi- 
dates to  the  ministry  are  ordained  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five.     In  Florence, 
e  Palazzo  Salirati,  is  the  printing-press  of 
D  work  of  the  Waldenses,  known  as  La 
Claudiana,  which  publishes  a  monthly 
magazine,  ha  Rivista  cristiana,  and  sup- 
iurches  with  religious  literature.    In  fifty 
odety  has  circulated  about  102,880  books 
2,000,000  religious  almanacs,  and  2,773,- 
,  New  Testaments,  and  portions  of  the 
In   1860,   when  southern   Italy   and 
ler  Garibaldi,  became  part  of  the  united 
f  Italy,  work  was  begun  in  Naples,  Pa- 
i  Messina  with  much  success  by  Rev. 
ppia,  a  Waldensian  pastor,  who  later  be- 
ster  of  a  Lutheran  church  in  Paris,  and 
^ar  of  1866  was  stationed  in  Milan  and 
iThen  the  Italian  troops  entered  the  city 
Sept.  20,  1870,  a  Waldensian  colporteur 
hem  with  copies  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul 
nans;    and  on  the  following  Sunday  the 
;tant  service  in  Rome  in  the  Italian  Ian- 
held  in  a    private  house  by   Matteo 
[.v.),  president   of  the  Waldensian  com- 
tnissions.    On  Nov.  25,  1883,  a  beautiful 
the  Via  Nazionale  was  dedicated.    It  can 
&te  500  people,  and  the  congregation  is 
ting.      In    1911    a   second    Waldensian 
accommodate  1,200   people    wajs  built 
ICXOS8  the  Tiber,  through  the  generosity 
hy  American  lady.    In   Rome   are  the 
Ts  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Wal- 
1  there  is  published  the  largest  Italian 
paper,  La  Luce  (10,000  copies  weekly), 
les  many  Italian  immigrants  in  America, 
acy  was  predominant  in  southern  Italy 
the  work  of  the  Waldensian  church  in 
of  the  country  has  been  especially  edu- 


cational, and  many  day  schools,  evening  schools, 
and  Sunday-schools  have  been  established.  In 
Falema  (Catanzaro)  such  schools  provide  for  250 
children,  in  Pachino  (Sicily)  for  200,  in  Vittoria 
(SicUy)  for  250,  in  Riesi  (Sicily)  for  700,  in  Grotte 
(Sicily)  for  500,  in  Palermo  for  200,  etc.  The  work 
of  the  Waldensian  Church  has  been 

8.  Educa-  developed    also    along    philanthropic 

tional  and  lines.  Hospitals  have  been  started  in 
Philan-  Turin,  Genoa,  Milan,  and  elsewhere, 
thropic      and  orphanages  have  been  instituted 

Work  in  in  many  cities.  The  Gould  Memorial 
Italy.  Home  for  Boys,  founded  in  Rome  by 
Mrs.  Bliss  Gould,  wife  of  the  phjrsician 
of  the  American  embassy,  under  the  care  of  the 
Waldensian  Church,  can  acconmdodate  fifty  or 
sixty  boys,  the  Comandi  Home  for  Boys  in  Florence 
has  some  150,  the  Ferretti  Home  for  Girls  in  Flor- 
ence has  40  inmates,  and  the  Boyce  Memorial  Home 
for  Girls  in  Bordighera  has  40  or  50.  Moreover,  in 
all  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  in  connection  with 
L'Union  Internationale  des  amies  de  la  jeune  fille, 
homes,  called  Foyers,  have  been  opened  to  protect 
and  help  girls  who  would  otherwise  easily  become 
the  victims  of  the  white  slavers.  Along  temper- 
ance lines  the  Waldensian  Church  has  started  a 
strong  movement  in  Italy  and  publishes  a  monthly 
paper  advocating  temperance.  Bene  sociale.  The 
latest  statistics  for  the  mission  field  give  50  pastors, 
18  evangelists,  9  teachers'  evangelists,  47  teachers, 
and  12  colporteurs,  or  a  total  of  136  workers; 
$24,000  church  contributions,  12,(XX)  church-mem- 
bers, and  over  200  churches  or  stations,  including 
one  in  Malta,  two  in  Egypt,  and  one  in  Abyssinia. 
The  missionary  work  of  the  Waldensian  Church, 
in  number  of  churches  and  stations,  is  now  sixteen 
times  larger  than  the  mother  church  in  the  valleys 
of  Piedmont.  The  churches  in  the  principal  cities 
of  Italy  are  already  self-supporting. 

On  accoimt  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Italian  immigrants  who  come  to  America  every 
year,  some  of  them  belonging  to  those  churches  or 
having  been  brought  up  in  those  schools  in  southern 
Italy  or  Sicily,  the  influence  of  the  work  is  felt  in 
this  country.  There  are  already  225  Italian  Prot- 
estant churches  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
connected  with  various  denominations,  and  having 
a  total  membership  of  no  less  than  12,000,  some  100 
of  those  churches  having  been  started  by  Protestant 
immigrants  or  having  been  ministered 
9.  Mission-  to   by   pastors   or   missionaries   from 

ary  Work   Italy.      About    80    pastors,    mission- 
Outside     aries,   Bible  women,   and  colporteurs 
Italy.       at  work  among  the  Italian  immigrants 
in  America  were  formerly  connected 
with  the  Waldensian  Church.     The  congregation 
of  Grotte  (Sicily)  alone  has  started,  through  its 
members,  three  such  churches  in  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  Italian  inmiigrants  returning 
to  their  native  villages  and  towns  in  Italy  are  very 
often  the  means  of  initiating  religious  movements. 
Already  16  missionary  churches  under  the  care  of 
the  Waldenses  have  been  organized  in  that  way 
and  through  such  agents.    The  Waldensian  Church 
is  not  directly  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  heathen 
countries,  although  no  less  than   12  Waldenses, 
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under  the  Soci^t^  des  missions  de  Paris  are  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  in  Basutoland  and  Barotseland,  along 
the  Zambesi  River  (South  Africa),  and  there  is  one 
Waldensian  missionary  in  China.  Many  pastors 
from  the  Waldensian  valleys  work  in  Switzerland 
and  France,  and  there  are  now  no  less  than  300 
Christian  workers  in  Italy,  France,  South  Africa, 
South  America,  and  North  America  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  this  church.  See  American  Walden- 
sian Aid  Society,  in  Appendix.    Alberto  Clot. 

BiBZjaaRAPHT:  Lista  of  literature  are:  A.  Muston,  Biblio- 
graphie  hiatorique  H  doeumerUairt  de  V Israel  dee  Alpee,  Paris, 
1851  (valuable  though  incomplete);  J.  H.  Todd,  The 
Booke  of  the  Vaudoia  Preeerved  in  Trinity  College,  DtAlin, 
London,  1805;  W.  N.  Du  Rieu.  in  Bulletin  de  la  eommis- 
eion  de  Vhiet.  dea  igliaea  WaUonnee,  iv.  2,  The  Hague.  1889; 
Bulletin  de  la  eoeiM  d'hiet.  vaudoiaet  xv.  100  sqq.  (by  J. 
Jalla),  xvi.  48  sqq.  (by  W.  Meille);  and  Hauok-Henog. 
RE,  XX.  799-800  (valuable,  with  running  comment;  an 
excellent  list  of  fragmentary  sources  is  given). 

Among  sources  for  various  periods  may  be  named:  the 
"  Anonymous  of  Passau,"  partly  given  in  P.  Despont, 
Bibliotheca  palrum  maxima  Luodunensia,  xxv.  202-277, 
Leyden,  1077  (other  documents  also  are  in  xxiv.),  and  in 
Preger's  BeitrUge  tur  Geachichte  der  Waldeaier  im  Mittel- 
alter,  Munich,  1875;  David  of  Augsburg,  Tntdatua  de  in- 
guintione  hetretieorum,  ed.  Preger,  Munich,  1878;  Ber- 
nard, in  MPL,  ociv.  793-840;  Alanus  ab  Insulis,  in  MPL, 
ccx.  377-399;  Stephan  of  Borbone  (d.  c.  1201),  Tracta- 
ttu  de  divereis  materiia  prtBdicabilibue,  ed.  A.  Lecoy  de  la 
Marche  in  AnecdoHe  hiatorigues,  Ugendea  et  apologues,  Paris, 
1877;  C.  Seynael,  Adveraua  errorea  Waldenaium,  Paris, 
1520  (Roman  Catholic);  T.  Besa,  Hiat.  eeel.  dea  Sgliaea 
re/ormiea  au  royaume  de  France,  (Geneva,  1580,  new  ed.  by 
J.  W.  Baum  and  A.  E.  Chmits,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1883-89, 
also  by  P.  Vesson.  2  vols.,  Toulouse,  1882-83;  O.  Miolo, 
Hiat.  breve  e  vera  degV  affari  dei  Valdeai  delle  VaUi,  1587, 
reproduced  in  Bulletin  de  la  aociMi  d'hiet.  vaudoiae,  xvii. 
20  sqq.;  S.  Lentolo,  Hiat.  deUa  grandi  e  cruddi  peraecur 
tione  fatte  ai  tempe  noatri  in  Provenxa,  Calabria  e  Piemonte 
(written  1595),  ed.  T.  Gay,  Torre,  1900;  J.  P.  Perrin, 
Hiat.  dea  AOngeoia  and  .  .  .  dea  Vaudoia,  Geneva,  1018- 
1019  (based  on  a  large  collection  of  first-hand  documents, 
some  of  which  are  reproduced;  there  are  several  partial 
Eng.  transls.,  London,  1024,  1055,  1712.  and  1805);  M. 
A.  Rorenco,  Breve  narrations  dell'  introduttione  degli  here- 
tici  deUe  VaUi,  Turin,  1032;  MGH,  Script.,  xxvi  (1882), 
247-449;  P.  Gilles,  Hist.  eccl.  des  iglises  re/ormies  recueil- 
lies  en  quelques  vallies  de  Piemont,  1004,  new  ed.,  2  vols., 
Pignerol,  1881;  Waldenser  Chronick,  Schaffhausen,  1055; 
J.  L^ger,  Hist,  ginirale  des  iglises  ivangHiqxies  des  valUes 
de  Piemont  ou  Vaudoises,  2  vols.,  Leyden,  1069;  W.  Map, 
Liber  de  nugis  curiatium,  distinctio,  i.  37.  ed.  T.  Wright 
for  Camden  Society,  pp.  04  sqq.,  London,  1850,  and  in 
MGH,  Script.,  xxvii  (1885),  61  sqq.;  L<i  Noble  Lecon,  ed. 
E.  Montet,  Paris,  1888;  Reacriptum  heresiarcharum  Lom- 
bardie  ad  Leonistas  in  Alamannia.  ed.  Preger  in  A  MA, 
historische  Klasse,  xiii.  234  sqq.;  J.  J.  L  von  Ddllinger, 
BeitrAge  tur  Sektengeschichte  des  Mittetaltcrs,  vol.  iii.  Docu- 
mente,  Munich,  1890;  A.  L.  Herminjard,  Correspondance 
des  riformaleurs,  9  vols.,  Geneva,  1878-97;  statements 
of  Pierre  Cclla  are  cited  in  H.  C.  Lea,  Inquisition  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  ii.  579-584,  New  York,  1906.  Treasuries 
of  documents  are  the  Bulletin  de  la  socUii  de  Vhist.  des 
Vaudois,  27  vols.,  coming  down  to  1910,  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  and  Riviula  Cristiana,  and  much  of 
the  literature  cited  under  Inquisition  contains  citation 
from  documents  related  to  this  subject. 

On  the  history  the  following  may  be  used:  E.  Comba, 
VaJdo  ed  i  valdesi  avanti  la  riforma,  Florence,  1880;  idem, 
Peter  Waldo,  London,  n.  d.;  idem,  Hist,  des  Vaudois 
d'ltalie,  part  1.  Turin,  1887,  new  ed..  1898,  Eng.  transl.. 
Hist,  of  the  Wcddenses  of  Italy,  London,  18vS9;  idem,  H. 
Amaud,  1889;  idem,  Storia  de'  Valdesi,  Florence,  1893; 
idem,  in  Bulletin  de  la  aociiti  de  Vhist.  du  protcstantisme 
francaise,  xliii.  7  sqq.;  A.  Muston,  L' Israel  des  Alpes,  ou 
hist,  des  Vaudois.  4  vols.,  Paris,  1851  (based  on  original 
documents  and  containing  bibliography),  Eng.  tninsl.. 
The  Israel  of  the  Alps:  A  History  of  the  Persecutions  of 
the  WcUdenses,  London,  1852;  A  Collection  of  the  Several 
Papers  aent  to  the  Protector  .  .  .  concerning  the  bloody  and 


barbarotu  Maaaacre  .  .  .  annmitted  on  many 
Reformed  .  .  .  dweUing  in  the  VaUeya  of  Pied 
Duke  of  Savoy'a  Forcea  .  .  .  Publiahed  by  ( 
hia  Highneaa,  London,  1055;  Sir  S.  Morelan 
tory  of  the  Evangelical  Churchea  of  the  Valleyt 
containing  a  .  .  .  Deacription  and  a  FaithJ 
of  the  Doctrine,  Life,  and  Peraecutiona  .  . 
sources),  London,  1058;  P.  Allix,  Some  Rema 
EcdeaiaaticeU  Hiatory  of  the  Ancient  Churchea  < 
London,  1090;  P.  Boyer,  Abrigi  de  Fhiat.  c 
The  Hague,  1091;  idem.  The  Hiatory  of  the  V 
don,  1092;  H.  Amaud,  Hiat.  de  la  glorieuat 
Vaudoia  tlana  leura  valUea,  1710,  new  ed.,  Pif 
partly  translated  in  The  Glorioua  Recovery  by 
of  their  Valleya,  from  the  Original  by  Henri  A 
Commander  and  Pastor,  with  a  Compendiow 
that  People,  previous  and  aubaequent  to  that 
don,  1827;  M.  Schagen,  Hiat.  der  Criatenen 
Haariem,  1705;  T.  Newton,  Diasertation  on  tht 
vol.  ii.  243-249.  251-252,  293-317,  Perth,  171 
Hiat.  dea  Vaudoia,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1790;  W. 
Hiatory  of  the  Waldenaea,  2d  ed.,  London,  1 
Acland,  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Hiatory  and  Pi 
tion  of  the  Valdenaea  in  Piemont,  commonly  col 
London,  1825;  B.  Bridge,  A  Brief  Narrative 
the  Valleya  of  Piedmont  inhabited  by  the  Vaud* 
1825;  J.  F.  Martinet,  Kerkelijke  Geachiedenia 
aen,  3d  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1820;  J.  L.  Jackson, 
the  Vaudoia  of  Piemont,  during  an  Excursion 
mer  of  1826,  London,  1820;  J.  R.  Peyran,  A 
Defence  of  the  Waldenaea  or  Vaudoia  [in  Fra 
an  Introduction  and  Appendixea  by  Rev.  T. 
don,  1820;  T.  McCrie,  History  of  the  Progreaa  a 
aion  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  Edinburgh, 
Faber,  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy,  3  vol 
1828;  idem.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Hiatory  a 
of  the  Aricient  Vallenaea  and  Albigenaea,  at 
agreeably  to  the  Promiaea,  the  Perpetuity  of  the  si- 
of  Christ,  London,  1838;  W.  S,  Gilly.  Narrati 
curaion  to  the  Mountaina  of  Piemont  in  1823,  an 
among  the  Vaudoia,  or  Waldenaea,  London, 
maps,  plates,  and  copies  of  ancient  manuscr 
Waldensian  Reaearchea  during  a  Second  Visit  to 
of  Piemont,  London,  1831;  idem.  The  Valde 
and  Vigilantiua,  Edinbuigh,  1841;  W.  Dieteri 
denaer  und  ihre  VerhAltniaae  au  dem  branden 
aiachen  Staate,  Berlin,  1831;  S.  R.  MaiUand 
Documenta  lUuatrative  of  the  HiMory,  Doctrint 
of  the  Ancient  Albi^/enaea  and  Waldenaea,  Im 
A.  Blair.  History  of  the  Walderises,  with  an 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Churches 
of  France  and  North  of  Italy,  till  these  Church 
to  the  Pope,  when  the  Waldenses  continued  as 
dependent  of  the  Papal  See,  Edinburgh,  1833; 
putatio  .  .  .  de  Valdensium  secta  ab  Albigem 
guenda,  Leyden,  18.'J4;  E.  T.  Mayerhoff,  Di* 
in  unseren  Tayen,  Berlin,  1834;  A.  Charvax. 
historiques  sur  la  veritable  origins  des  Vaudo 
caractere  de  Icurs  doctrines  primitives,  Paris, 
Beattie,  The  Waldenses.  or  Protestant  Valleys  c 
etc..  London,  1838;  G.  Stanley,  Researches  o 
ogy  and  History  of  the  Ancient  Vaudois  and 
London,  1838;  W.  Sims,  History  of  Walden 
Earliest  Period  till  the  Present  Time,  3  vols.. 
1839;  E.  Henderson,  The  Vaudois:  compn 
vations  made  on  a  Tour  to  the  Valleys  of  Piet 
don,  1845;  R.  Baird,  Sketches  of  Protestantii 
Past  and  Present,  including  a  Notice  of  the  ( 
tory,  and  Present  State  of  the  Waldenses,  2d  < 
1847;  C.  U.  Hahn,  Geschichte  der  Waldenser,  2 
gart,  1847;  A.  Monastier.  Histoire  de  rSglise 
puis  son  origine,  et  des  V'audois  du  Piemont 
jours,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1817  (an  appendix  contai 
cipal  original  writings,  etc.),  Eng.  transl.,  A  h 
V^audois  Church  from  its  Origin,  and  of  the 
Piedmont  to  the  Present  Day,  London,  184S;  1 
ham.  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Italian  Vaud 
First  Ages  of  Christianity  to  the  Present  Day 
don,  1847;  J.  J.  Hcrzog,  Dc  Waldrnsium  or 
1848;  id«'ra,  in  Revue  dc  theologie  ct  philosophi 
1850;  idem.  Die  romanischcn  Waldenf^r,  Hal 
prints  dorumcnts);  F.  Bender.  Geschichte  de 
Ulm,  1850;  A.  W.  Dieckhoff,  Die  Waldense 
alter,  Gottingen.  1851  (epoch-making);  £.  Ba 
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wioiM  of  PMmont,  London,  1855;  P.  Heber. 
}iMr  Karia  de»  Oraaaen  geuUicker  Rath,  und  die 
tdmatr,  Basel,  1858;  D.  Costello.  Piedmont  and 
ob.,  London,  1859-61;    M.   Young,   The  Life 

of  Aonio  Paleario,  2  vols.,  London,  1860;    P. 

Origin,  Peneeutione,  and  Dodrinea  of  the  Wal- 
m  Documenta,  many  now  the  firal  Hme  collected 

London,  1870;  J.  P.  Meille.  General  Beckwith: 
nd  Laboura  amono  the  Waldenaea  of  Piedmont, 
873;  J.  QoU,  QueUen  und  Unterauchunoen  tur 
der  bokmiaehen  BrMer,  Prague,  1878-82;  Jane 
ns.  The  Waldenaian  Church  in  the  Vaileya  of 
from  the  EaHieat  Period  to  the  Preaent  Time, 
ondon.  1879;  J.  N.  Worsfold,  Peter  Waldo,  the 
f  Lyona,  London,  1880;  J.  A.  Wylie,  Hiatory  of 
mea,  London,  1880;  W.  Jones,  Hiet.  of  the  Wal- 
w  ed..  2  vob.,  London,  1882;  A.  Deissmann, 
in  der  Qrafachaft  Sehaumburg,  Wiesbaden,  1884; 
RecoUeetiona  of  Two  Hundred  Yeara  ago  in  the 
%  Vaileya,  Edinbursh,  1886;  E.  Montet,  Hiet. 
m  Vatadoia  du  Pihnont,  Geneva,  1886  (reprints 
xs);  K.  MOUer,  Die  Waldenaer  und  ihre  eirud- 
«  bia  zum  Anfang  dea  14-  Jahrhunderta,  Gotha, 
Brunei,  Lea  Vaudoia  dea  Alpa  fran^aiaea,  Paris, 
K.  Guthrie,  Lecture  on  the  Waldenaea  and  their 
etwm,  Edinburgh,  1889;    A.  Thomson,  Lettera 

Connection  with  the  Bi-Centenary  Commemora- 

"  Glorioua  Return  "  of  the  Waldenaea  to  their 
Heya,  Edinburgh,  1889;    J.  W.  Brown.  Italian 

London,    1890;     J.   Chevalier,   Mimoire  hia- 

tea  hSriaiea  du  Dauphini,  Valence,  1890;  H. 
Udenaertum  und  Inqidaition,  Freiburg,  1890  (re- 
locunients);  A.  B^rard,  Ijca  Vaudoia  .  .  .  du 
ikcU,  Paris,  1892;  F.  Rostan,  The  Waldenaian 
I  her  Work  of  Evangdiaation  in  Italy,  Torre  Pel- 

T.  Gay,  The  Waldenaea,  their  Riae,  Strugglea, 
«,  and  Triumpha,  London,  1895;  Sofia  V.  Boni- 
hori  Hiatory  of  the  Italian  Waldenaea  who  have 
he  Valley  a  of  the  Cottian  Alpa  from  Ancient 
a  Preaent,  New  York,  1897;  C.  Huck,  Dogmen- 

BeUrao  eur  Oeachiehte  der  Waldenaer,  Frei- 
;  W.  B.  Worsfold,  The  Valley  of  Light:  Studiea 
md  Pencil  in  the  Vaudoia  Vaileya  of  Piedmont, 
899;  G.  Jalla,  Compendia  di  atoria  valdeae, 
902;  J.  Gibson,  The  Waldenaea,  their  Home  and 
dinbuigh  (1903);  H.  C.  Lea,  Inqidaition  of  the 
ea,  3  vols..  New  York,  19()6,  and  in  general 
he  Inquisiticm;  T.  de  Causons,  Lea  Vaudoia  et 
n,  2  vote.,  Paris,  1907;  Schaff,  Chriatian  Church, 
»3-507;  KL,  zii.  1185-45. 
JMvrian  literature:  F.  J.  M.  Rajrnouard,  Choiz 
dea  troubadoura,  ii.  73-102,  Paris,  1817;  G.  von 
,  Die  Katechiamen  der  Waldenaer  und  bohmischen 
Irlangen,  1863;  H.  Haupt,  Die  deutache  Bibd- 
'  der  mittelalterlichen  Waldenaer,  WQrzburg,  1885; 
Die  Waldenaer  und  die  vorlutheriache  deulache 
txung.  Monster,  1885;  J.  M tiller,  in  Monumenta 
ptadoifoffica,  vol.  iv.,  Berlin,  1887. 

ENSTROEM,  vdl'den-strtJm,  PAUL 
Swedish  theologian  and  educator;  b.  at 
m.  n.e.  of  Stockhohn),  Sweden,  July  20, 
pursued  post-graduate  studies  at  the  Uni- 
Upsala,  1857-62  (Candidate  in  Philos- 
;  Ph.D.,  1863);  m  1864  he  was  ordained 
3pointed  lector  in  theology,  Greek,  and 
the  gymnasium  at  Ume&.  Financially 
le  State,  he  traveled,  in  1867,  in  Prussia 
^emberg,  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of 
e  German  school  system.  In  1873-74  he 
the  University  of  Upsala  the  symbohcal 
le  Lutheran  Church,  publishing  the  re- 
justificatione  quid  statxmnt  libri  symbolici 
eraruB  (Upsala,  1874).  In  the  spring  of 
s  appwinted  lector  in  theology  and  He- 
gymnasium  in  Gefle.  He  has  contribu- 
us  articles  on  pedagogy  to  Pedagogisk 
56d-73);  after  the  death  of  Rosenius 
jS,  he  became  the  editor  of  PteHsterij  in 


which  most  of  his  religious  beliefs  have  found  expres- 
sion; in  1877-80  he  was  coeditor  of  Vittnetj  a  month- 
ly periodical;  and  is  the  editor  of  the  annual  Calen- 
dar Ansgarius,  He  is  prominent  in  politics,  having 
been  repeatedly  elected  a  representative  at  the  State 
diet,  second  chamber. 

It  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  field  that  he  has  exerted 
most  of  his  influence.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  of  the  Free  Church  movement  in  Sweden, 
and  the  father  of  a  theological  movement  the  sup- 
porters of  which,  found  both  in  Sweden  and  in  Amer- 
ica, are  called  Waldenstromianere,  though  they  pre- 
fer to  be  known  as  Missionsvanner.  In  a  sermon, 
pubhshed  in  Pietisten^  1872,  he  gave  impetus  to  the 
theological  movement  with  which  he  is  identified  by 
proclaiming  his  novel  idea  of  the  atonement.  He 
holds  that  the  reconciUation  through  Christ  is  of  us 
to  God,  not  of  God  to  us:  not  through  grace  on  ac- 
count of  Christ,  but  on  account  of  grace  through 
Christ.  The  subject  is  God,  the  Father  of  Christ; 
the  source  is  the  love  of  God;  the  object  is  the  whole 
world;  the  mediator  is  Christ,  the  only  begotten 
God  (Waldenstrom  accepts  and  defends  the  reading 
6  fwvoyev^c  Oed^  in  John  i.  18),  the  Son  of  God; 
the  end  is  the  restitution  of  men  to  God,  not  the 
reconciliation  of  God  to  men,  which  latter  teaching, 
according  to  Waldenstrom,  finds  no  support  in 
Scripture. 

This  sermon  called  forth  a  storm  of  controversy. 
He  then  published  (1873)  Om  fdrsoningens  hetydelse, 
which  was  combated  by  theologians  but  met  with 
the  favor  of  many  lay  people  who  were  opposed  to 
Btate  religion,  the  nucleus  of  his  subsequent  con- 
stituency. 

Within  the  ranks  of  Evangeliska  Fosterlands- 
stif telsen  (a  society  for  foreign  and  home  missions, 
founded  1856  as  the  result  of  the  evangeUcal  work  of 
Carl  Olof  Rosenius;  q.v.),  the  adherents  of  Walden- 
strom soon  brought  matters  to  a  schism.  They 
submitted  in  1878  a  motion  to  annul  the  confessional 
basis  of  Fosterlandsstiftelsen  by  making  adherence 
to  the  Augsburg  Confession  no  longer  obligatory  for 
missionary  workers.  The  motion  failed  to  pass. 
The  Waldenstromians  consequently  left  the  Foster- 
landsstiftelsen and  organized,  Aug.,  1878,  Svenska 
Missionsforbundet,  now  consisting  of  1,144  congre- 
gations with  91,000  members.  In  1904,  Walden- 
strom became  president  of  Missionsforbundet.  Wal- 
denstrom held  his  clerical  position  in  the  State 
church  till  1882,  when  he  resigned.  His  conflicts 
with  the  church  authorities  were  caused  by  his  man- 
ner of  accommodating  his  idea  of  the  Church  to  cir- 
cumstances rather  than  by  his  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment. When  he  once  was  called  to  serve  a  group  of 
**  believers  "  by  administering  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
authorities  refused  him  the  use  of  the  church.  This 
furnished  him  the  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
Church  for  refusing  to  believing  ministers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  people  who  for  the  sake  of  their  con- 
science could  not  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
except  with  beUevers. 

For  almost  a  generation  Waldenstrom  has  been  a 
leader  of  the  Free  Church  movement  in  Sweden.  His 
influence  has  also  been  felt  in  America,  where  his 
adherents  number  about  33,000.  He  visited  Amer- 
ica in  1889  and  several  times  subsequently,  the  last 
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time  in  1910,  and  described  hia  first  visit  in  Genom 
Norm  Aimrikas  Fdrenta  Slater  (1890).  Two  other 
books,  Nya  fdnkr  i  Amenkaa  FdreitUi  Staler  (1902), 
iod  Genom  Canada,  lUaeshidringar  frdn  1904  (1906) 
■describe  two  Buhspquenl  toiira  in  America. 


i  described  in  hia   TUl  OalerlnTid. 


.  hoiten  och  vinUm,  1S94  {Stock- 


Reeonciliation — leho  to. 
Man,  or  Ood  and  Ma? 
Ril/ht:   Meditalioua  o 


>  the  Orient 
SkUdringar,  . 
holm,  1896). 

To  the  writings  already  mentioned  the  foUowiag: 
maybe  added:  Brukapatron  Adamg»on  eUer  hvar 
bar  duf  (1S63,  5th  ed.,  1891);  ForsOk  tiU  i^anth- 
ning  of  M.  Luther's  liiia  kaUkes  med  kort  ubitcklinff 
(1S73);  Fader  vAr  dler  bOn  och  bonhdrdse  (1ST6); 
Predikningar  dfver  siien»ka  kyrkai^a  nya  hSfftnexsoUx- 
ter  (4  vols.,  1876-80);  Bartulopeta  hUloria  (1880, 
4th ed.,  1883);  EndveraOUeUeafNi/alestamenUtmed 
ferklarandt  anrndrkninger  (1883-94);  Gvda  eviga- 
fiiUsningsrid  (3  vols.,  2d  cd.,  1891);  Kristi  nfsktd 
/rdn  sijia  lOrjangaT  (1804);  Jeau  pinag  och  vppitin- 
ddtes  hUtoria  (1897);  Dop  och  bamdop  (1898) ; fn««- 
ningfOr  all  verden  (1902);  Lit  os  bchaUa  v&r  gamla 
bibfj  (1902);  Bibetng  fvangdium  och  de  eviga  straf- 
Sen,  dUr  kuru  siaar  del  ikn/i-eiT  (1904). 

There  have  appeared  in  English :  Blood  of  Jesus, 
What    is   its   Significancef  (Chicago,   1888);  The 
o  be  Reconciled,  God  or 
1888);  and  The  Lord  is 
rt  Paatm  xxv.  (1889). 

JOBN    O.   EVJEN. 
Bisuihiiui-rt:  M.  W.  MoBlcamciy:  A  Wind  fion  lAt  Halv 
Spirii  in  Sicedat  and  NanHXV.  No*  Vork.  1884. 

WALDKAUSED,  vOlfhau-nen,  EOHRAD  VOH: 
Bohemian  precursor  of  Huss  (see  Huss,  John,  Hua- 
BiTEa),  b.  at  Waldhausen,  near  Gran  (70  m.  w.  of 
Vienna),  c.  1320;  d.  ut  Prn«ue  Dec.  8,  1369.  Of 
his  early  life  and  education  httlc  is  known,  but  he 
must  have  entered  the  Upper  Austrian  monastery 
of  Augustinian  canons  at  Waldhausen  while  still  a 
lad.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  about  1343, 
and  in  his  zeal  for  learning  visited  Bologna  in  1349, 
being  at  Rome  in  the  foltowlng  year.  Returning  to 
Teutonic  soil,  he  laborec!  in  various  places,  especially 
at  Vienna,  devoting  himself  primarily  to  preuctiing, 
for  which  he  had  a  remarkable  talent.  At  Prague 
his  audiences  were  so  lar^  that  he  was  obliged  to 
deliver  his  semiona  in  the  market-place  instead  of  in. 
the  church  of  St.  Gall;  and  his  activity  brought  him 
into  close  relations  with  the  Austrian  court  and 
Bishop  Gottfried  II.  of  Passau.  The  emperor  sum- 
moned Konrad  to  Prague,  where,  at  Easter,  1358,  he 
became  rector  of  St.  GaU  in  the  Old  City.  There  he 
unsparingly  castigated  the  inmiorality,  luxury,  and 
greed  prevailing  in  high  society,  and  also  incurred 
the  jealousy  and  antagonism  of  the  mendicant  friara 
whom  ho  accused  of  simony,  unseemly  trade  in 
relics,  and  shameless  exploiting  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. In  their  turn  they  charged  him  nith  being  a 
disturber  of  the  peace  and  a  renegade  from  hia  order. 
The  Dominican  general,  Simon  of  Langres,  sought 
in  vain  to  arbitrate  the  dispute,  but  Konrad  con- 
tinued Ins  attacks,  and  the  matter  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  archbishop.  The  Franciscans  nov; 
drew  up  twenty-four  charges  against  Konrad,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1360  the  archbishop  nailed  the  charges 
to  the  dootH  of  two  monasteries,  bidding  all  who 
would  bring  accusation  against  Konrad  to  appear 


before  him.  The  monks  were  unable  to  susUin  ibdc 
chaises,  and  the  results  of  Konrad's  preaching  be- 
came manifest  in  a  marked  improvement  ig  the 
moraUty  of  Prague.  In  1361  he  became  rector  ol 
St.  Thomas',  and  in  the  following  year  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  bishop  of  Passau.  In  1363  he  va  nude 
parish  priest  of  All  Saints'  at  Leitmeriti,  but  vu 
still  permitted  to  live  in  Prague.  The  Francisauit 
renewed  th^  attacks,  which  finally  attracted  iht 
attention  of  Konrad's  duke,  Rudolf  IV.  of  AiuUii. 
He  visited  Prague  in  May,  1364,  and  soon  sKtisGid 
himself  of  Konrad's  integrity.  Konrad,  howevB, 
declined  an  invitation  to  return  to  Vienna  in  viev  if 
bis  association  with  the  emperor,  though  be  com- 
posed a  refutation  of  the  twenty-four  charges  •£  te 
opponents.  Early  in  1363  he  was  placed  ova  Ut 
great  Teynkirche  in  Prague,  whence,  with  the  popei 
permiaaion,  he  extended  his  reforming  actirity  not 
only  over  the  archdioceses  of  Bohemia  and  Saltburg, 
but  also  urged  the  emperor  to  intervene  in  tbe  i» 
pcrate  conditions  in  Italy.  His  sermons,  nlwh 
have  made  some  consider  him  a  precursor  rf 
Husa  (though  he  attacked  neither  the  teaching  DO 
the  organization  of  the  Church),  have  disapprand, 
those  extant  being  merely  some  that  he  deBreied 
before  students  to  serve  as  sources  and  bapnUwu 
for  young  priests.  (J.  Losebts.) 

Bibudqiui-bt:  F.  P»lncliy,  atKkichte  tob  Batovn.  ii  1. 
pp.  151-104. Gvoli.Pnigue,lS3eM|q.;  idem, Z>k r»Uii> 
^o  SuiilcnlHiiuinfiiiAiim.  pp.  16-17.  PtMue.  IBM- G.''' 
Lcoblei.  Jofiann  von  Wiclif  aitd  Jtc  Vrrvr^MOU  ini^ 
ormation,  ii.  Ill  aqq..  Leipsic,  1S73.  Ene.  tauul., /•» 
WinlH  and  Au  Enelui  fmruriori.  2  vdIi..  tm  (d.  1~' 
doa.  1884;  E.  H.  Gillett.  Lifi  and  Tima  <iH>A<\  Bw 
i.  14-ie,  25. 12.  ii,  e2B,  FhOadelpbiB.  IBSl. 

WALDO,  PETER.     See  Waldensbs. 

WALKER,  CORRELIDS:  Protestant  Epsw 
palian;  b.  near  Richmond,  Va.,  June  12,  I8I9;  d.at 
Washington,  D.  C„  Jan.  23,  1907.  HewaseduaW 
at  Richmond  Episcopal  High  School  and  iheAleon- 
dria  TheologicaJ  Seminary,  and  was  orderwi  dESCon 
in  1845  and  ordwned  priest  in  the  following.vear;"i> 
minister  and  rector  at  Amherst  Court  HoUce,Vi- 
(1845-47);  curate  at  St.  Paul's,  Richmond  { 1847- 
1848);  rector  at  Winchester,  Va.  (1S48-60),  Chiirt 
Church,  Alexandria,  Va.  (1860-61),  and  Enunuud, 
Henrico,  Va.  (1862-66):  professor  of  church  hiatoi? 
in  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  (1866-76);  mJ 
professor  of  systematic  theology  and  homilctifs  in 
the  same  insUtution  (1876-98),  where  he  was  «1« 
dean.  In  theology  he  was  an  old-school  cv&Dgeliw 
Churchman,  and  wrote  Biography  oj  Rec.  H'iUkj" 
Daad  (lUchmond,  1854);  Biography  of  Ra.WiHu" 
Sparrow  (Philadelphia,  1877);  Biography  of  CiMia 
W.  Andrews  (1877);  SorrauHng  not  idlhoul  tfoj" 
(scnnons;  New  York,  1887);  Ow/iwu:go/CAru(iBnr*i> 
o%j/(1894);  and LedurM on  Christian Bthia {im) 

WALKER,  GEORGE  LEOH:  Congregalionito 
h.  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  Apr.  30,  1830;  d.  at  Hartfon 
Mar.  14,  1900.  He  studied  law  in  Boston,  M«» 
intending  to  devote  himself  to  legal  practise.  L" 
to  prefer  the  ministry,  he  studied  theology  sithti 
father,  and  at  ,\ndover  Theological  Seminary  (183 
1858) ;  was  pastor  of  Stale  Street  Church,  Portia* 
Me.  (18.58-67);  First  Church,  New  Haven,  Coo 
(1868-73);    was  acting  pastor  at  BralUeboro, ' 
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and  pastoTfrf  the  F^ist  Church,  Hartford, 
beiiig  nude  emeritus  in  1892.  He  waa  a 
nonber  oi  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
for  Foreign  MissionB  after  1877,  and  was 
omiaaon  to  prepare  the  Congrcgationai 
i).  He  wrote:  False  Ideas  of  God  (1881; 
ona);  History  of  the  First  Church  in  HarV- 
■1883  (Hartford,  1884);  Thomas  Hooker, 
Founder,  Democrat  (New  York,  ISSt); 
tti  Iff  At  Religious  Life  of  New  Eiigland 
rew  lectures);  edited  Diary  of  Rev.  Daniel 
,  mih  Notee  (1894);  and  issued  a  large 
individual  sermons. 

'  Book.  pp.  4G-M.cB«- 


:B,  WILLIAM:  Scotch  Anglican;  b.  at 
y  (17  m.  n.w.  of  Aberdeen),  Aberdeen- 
.  3,  1817.  He  was  educated  at  King's 
benleen  (M^.,  University  of  Aberdeen, 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1832  and  ordain- 
iro  years  later;  was  curate  of  St.  Andrew's, 
(1842-44);  rector  of  Monymusk,  Aber- 
(1844-1900);  and  dean  of  Aberdeen  and 
iled  dioceses  (1896-1906).  He  has  writ^ 
Bishops  JcayandGleiiil^/^\Ka^,\S,7%)\ 
Devleronomy  (1880);  Life  and  Times  of 
■iesl  John  Skinner  (Aberdeen,  1882) ;  The 
srad  (London,  1882);  Life  and  Times  of 
iiSittnner{Abenleen,  1887);  Reminiscences 
iureAmen  (Primus  C.  H.  Terrot,  Bishop  M. 
d  Professor  G.  Grub;  Edinburgh,  1893); 
t  of  Scottish  Chvrch  History  (1897). 

!R,  WILLIAM  DAVID:  Protestant  Epis- 
Donary  bishop  of  North  Dakota;  b.  in  the 
1  York  June  29, 1839.  He  was  graduated 
mbia  College,  New  York  City  (1859),  and 
!!ieneral  Theoli^cal  Seminary  (1862);  as 
e  took  charge  of  Calvary  Chapei,  New 
(1862);  was  orduned  priest  (1863);  re- 
charge of  Calvary  Chapel  until  Feb.  1, 
Q  be  resigned  to  enter  upon  lus  episcopate, 
•e  had  been  consecrated  in  Dec.,  1883.  Id 
96  of  hia  ministry  in  Dakota  he  was  the 
of  the"  cathedral  car,"  by  which  theserv- 
•  church  are  carried  to  places  where  they 
otherwise  be  rendered. 

wt:  W.  S.  Perry,  The  EpiwcapaU  in  A  mcrica,  p. 
Vo^  1895. 

VBi,  WILLISTOlf:  Congregationalist;  b. 
d,  Me.,  July  1, 1860.  He  was  educated  at 
>)liege  (A.B.,  1883),  Hartford  Theological 
(graduated,  1886),  and  the  University  of 
'b.D.,  1888);  was  associate  in  history  at 
wr  College  (1888-89),  professor  of  Ger- 
Weeteru  church  history  in  Hartford  Theo- 
minary  (1889-1901);  since  1901  he  has 
eaor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Yale  Uni- 
Be  has  written  The  Increase  of  Royal 
kr  Philip  Augustus  (Ldpaic,  18S8);  The 
d  Platforms  of  Congregationalism  (New 
i) ;  A  Uialory  of  the  Congregational  Ckurch- 
Uniled  States  (1894);  The  Reformation 
'en  Nea  England  Leaders  (Boston,  1901); 
It  (New  York,  1906);  and  Oreatett  Men  of 
m  Church  (Chic^o,  1908). 
I.— 17 


WALL,  WILLIAM:  English  divine;  b.  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sevenoaks  (20  m.  s.e.  of  London), 
Kent,Jan.  6, 1646-47;  d.at  Shoreham  (17m.  s.e.  of 
London)  Jan.  13,  1727-28.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Orford  (BA.,  1667;  M.A.,  1670); 
became  vicar  at  Shoreham,  1674;  and  rector  of  MU- 
ton-next-Gravesend,  1708,  the  same  year  becoming 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Rochester.  He  is  justly 
famed  for  lus  works  on  infant  baptism,  which  include 
The  History  of  Infant  Baptism  (2  parts,  London,  1705, 
3d  ed.,  1720,  new  and  best  ed.,  combining  J,  Gale's 
Refleetions  on  Mr.  WaU's  Hiatory,  and  Wall's  D^enee, 
by  H.  Cotton,  4  vols.,  Oxford,  1836,  2  vols.,  1862,  re- 
printed, 1889) ;  A  CoTiferenee  Between  Two  Men  that 
had  Doubts  about  Infant  Baptism  (London,  1706,  fre- 
quently reprinted);  and  his  Defence  of  the  History 
^Infant  Baptism  (London,  1720;  usually  reprinted 
with  Gale's  work  and  the  History).  He  wrote  also 
Critical  Notes  (on  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old, 
3  vols.,  London,  1730-34). 

Bibuooupht:    T.  Crogby,  Biit.  of  tKt  EngHth  fiopti^i.  i. 
S.  ISI,  iii.  14,  t2.  i  vol^,  London,  1738-40;  DNB.  liz.  DT. 

WALLACE,  ALBXARDBRGILFILLAn;  United 
Presbyterian;  b.  at  Bridgerille,  Allegheny  County, 
Pa.,  Mar.  2,  1829.  He  graduated  from  Jefferson 
Collie  (B  A.,  1847)  and  from  Allegheny  Theological 
\  Seminary;  was  pastor  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Bethel,  Pa,,  1864-68,  at  New  Brighton, 
1868-84,  and  at  Sewickley,  1886-88;  has  been  clerk 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Assembly  smce  1868,  and 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  of  his 
denomination  since  1870;  he  was  also  editor  of  The 
Evangelical  Sepository,  1886-90,  temporary  profes- 
sor in  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary,  1835-87,  and 
was  editorial  writer,  then  associate  editor,  and  finally 
has  been  senior  editor  of  The  United  Presbyterian, 
since  1868.  He  haa  written  The  Scat/A  and  Scotdf 
Irish  in  Colonial  America  (1909). 

WALLACE,  WILLUM:  Presbyterian  foreign 
missionary;  b.  at  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  United  States 
of  Colombia,  Apr.  5,  1864.  He  studied  at  Washing- 
ton and  Jeffereon  College  (B.A.,  1882),  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  1884-85,  and  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York,  1885-88,  having 
meanwhile  taught  in  private  schools,  1881-85;  was 
pastor  at  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  1888-90;  missionary 
superintendent  at  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  1890-92; 
became  director  of  the  theological  seminary  at 
TIalpam,  1893;  was  superintendent  of  missions  for 
Guerrero,  Mexico,  1894-95,  and  for  Saltillo,  1895- 
1907;  and  has  been  president  of  the  Presbyterian 
College  and  Seminary  at  Ckiyoacan  since  1007. 
He  is  the  editor  of  El  Egforeador,  the  organ  of  the 
Mexican  societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  and  stated 
clerk  of  the  general  synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Mexico. 

WALLOOH  CHDRCH.    See  Hollanh,  I.,  1. 

WALPDRGIS,  vfll-pur'giB  (WALDBURGIS,  WAL- 
PURGA,  WALBDRGA):  German  saint;  b.  in  Sus- 
sex, England,  early  in  the  eighth  century;  d.  at  Heid- 
enheim  (32  m.  s.a.w,  of  Nuremberg)  before  786.  The 
(dster  of  Willibald,  the  first  bishop  of  Eichst&tt,  and 
of  Wunebald,  the  founder  (c.  751),  first  abbot  of 
the  double  monastery  of  Heidenheim,  she  went  to 
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Germany  about  750  and  became  abbess  of  the  cloie- 
teron  the  death  of  her  brother  in  761.  Her  remains 
were  removed  by  Biahop  CMgar  (847-880)  to  Eich- 
Ht&tt,  and  by  her  tomb  aroee  the  fouodation  of  St. 
Walpurgis  which  Bishop  Heribert  formed  into  a 
nunnery  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  893  Bishop 
Erchanbdd  carried  some  of  her  relics  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Mooheim,  north  of  Donauwdrth.  Several 
feetivala  were  celebraWd  in  her  honor:  Aug.  4  as  the 
day  of  her  leaving  England;  Feb.  25  aa  the  day  of 
her  death  1  and  May  1  [the  date  of  an  earlier  non- 
Christian  festival,  marking  the  commencement  of 
summer ;  it  is  on  this  d«t«  that,  according  to  legend, 
the  witches  have  their  annual  aseemblage). 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BiBUoaHAPHT:  Od  Uib  Ktanjea  consult:  T.  D.  H&rdy.  Dv- 
«cri|>lH<  Cmaicgiu  of  UattriaU  finloltncp  lo  .  .  .  Onat 
Britain  and  frtland,  i.  I,  p.  486,  ID  RiMm  Strut,  no,  2S. 
Imdaa,  1862.  A  numbet  of  the  eulwt  (ourcn  IVtia, 
miraeuia.  Dtc.l  (kre  oollMttd  with  oommontftry  in  ASB, 
Feb.,  iii.  611-560.  port  or  tbs  ume  malcriala  IwinE  al» 
in  ilPL.  ctrin.  867-804.  c»l.  1OBI-H02,  and  in  MOH, 
Scrim.  EV  (18871.  G35-fi&S.  Coruult  funher:  J.  La- 
pavnol.  Hill,  nalablc  da  la  conHriof  ion  drw  A  nplau,  Douay . 
1011;  idem.  Hitt.  dflavitii  da  miTOda  dt  S.  Vai^durn, 
Rdnu,  Ifll2;  E.  L.  Rochholi,  Drn  Gauoiiainnm.  Lnip- 
DB.  IB70;  A.  Schoeider.  Walburoa  eiiu  Zirrdr  Jromnirr 
Jiaialrattm.  Recensbuis.  1880:  F.  »:buene,  Dit  heilifft 
AMiain  Waibiavo.  Pmdeiboni.  1892;  J.  Sobleebt.  ia 
Satnmrlblail  dia  kitioriicJirTt  Vrrrifu  BichMau,  pp.  111-122. 
BiehaUltt.  ISBS^  DNB,  lii.  9i  Reltberc,  KD.  li.  359; 
Hkuck.  KD.  I.  537  Bqq. 

WAWH,  JAJtES  HORHIDGE:  Church  of  Irs^ 
iand;  b.  at  Calvereton,  Mullingar  (47  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Dublin),  Ireland,  Apr.  13,  1837.  He  received  hie 
education  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  {B,A.,  1859; 
M. A.,  1864;  B.D.,  1872;  D.D.,  1870);  was  made 
deacon,  1860,  and  priest,  1861;  was  curate  of  Dun- 
drum,  1860-61,  of  Adore,  Limerick,  1861-64,  and  of 
St,  Stephen's,  Dublin,  1864-66;  rector  of  Chapel 
Russell,  Limerick,  1866-70;  of  St.  Stephen's,  Dub- 
lin, 1871-1908,  serving  meanwhile  aa  assistant  to 
Archbishop  King's  divinity  professor,  1877-83, 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  1893-li)05,  chan- 
cellor of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  1905-08;  as  pre- 
bendary of  Croagh  in  Limerick  Cathedral,  1870- 
1905,  and  as  private  and  examining  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Limerick,  1899-1905.  In  1908  he  became 
dean  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin. 

WALTER  OF  ST.  VICTOH:  French  theologian 
of  the  twelfth  century  and  prior  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Victor.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  him  ex- 
cept that  he  wtoI.c  an  impassioned  attack  on  the 
modernistic  theology  of  his  time,  his  work  usually 
being  termed  Contra  tu/vox  hareaen  lihri  quatuor  (the 
frequent  designation,  after  a  sentence  in  the  intro- 
duction. Contra  gjuiluor  labyrinthos  Francur,  ia  in- 
correct). According  to  internal  evidence,  he  wrote 
between  1180  and  1190,  but  of  the  other  works  at- 
tributed to  him  only  the  Maginlri  Widieri  dialogiui 
qtnErenx  quid  aentiat  Hugo  de  anima  Chriali  can  seri- 
ously be  considered.  T\if:  Contra  k/FTcaeaia  instruct- 
ive for  the  history  of  the  conflict  aroused  by  the  rise 
of  a  scientific  theology  bssed  on  dialectic  methods. 
In  the  Christology  of  his  opponenta  Waller  discerned 
the  Nestorian  heresy;  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
incarnation  they  denied  the  possibiiily  of  a  change 
in  the  Godhead,  assuming  that  the  Logos,  whose  hu- 


manity they  doubted,  had  for  purposes  o 
assumed  the  man  Jcaus  like  a  mantle.  1 
ing  and  unclear  theories  were  offensive 
who  held,  with  the  Fathers,  to  one  pen 
natures,  and  maintained  that  Christ  { 
bom  of  the  Father  and  as  man  of  the 
yetw 

of  Anselm,  but  rejected  Bcrengar's  Bud 

trine;  and  he  also  taught  the  doctrine  of  1 

late  conception.    Philosophy  and  dialect 

came  from  the  devil,  and  his  opinion 

theology  was  equally  uncomplimentary, 

lution  of  all  problems  being  authority. 

tions  of  his  chief  work  are  contained  in  } 

1130  sqq.  (R.  E 

BiBuooanTBT:    Denifls,  ia  ALKG,  i.  404-41? 

in  TSK.  1844.  pp.  823-864;  HiUairc  titttniir 

nv.64e>qq.:  B.  F.  Reatat.  GtKJticliti  drr  • 

Uarana  in  Mitlelaaer,  ii.  IA  sqq.,  Sondsn 

XL,  xiL  1206-07. 

WALTER,  vol'ter,  FRARZ  ZAVEB 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Aniberg  (36  m.  e 
berg),  Bavaria,  Feb.  7,  1870.    He  was  ■ 

the  University  of  Munich  (1888-93;  Tl 
where  he  became  privat-docent  in  1899; 
was  called  to  Strasburg  as  professor  of 
ology,  but  in  the  following  year  returnee 
in  a  similar  capacity,  which  portion  he 
He  has  written  Daa  Eigentum  naeh  der  Ia 
igen  Thomas  von  Aquin  und  dea  Soriali 
burg,  1S95);  SogUUpolilxk  und  Moral  ( 
Prophelen  in  ihrem  soiuUen  Beraf  utm 
schafUlditn  ikrer  Zeit  (1900);  Sozialim 
deme  Kurat  (1901);  Der  Aberglaube  mi 
BerUckiiidiiiipmg  der  Phdncmcnedes  IJgpn 
Sptriiismus  (Paderbom,  1904);  Theone 
in  der  MoraHlOm);  Kapitalvsmui,  Soii 
ChrUlentum  (Munich,  1906);  Primu,  E 
ErsUingefruclUdeaPrietta-3(19Q7);  Die 
klaning  der  Jugend  (1908);  Dot  kircMi. 
und  aeine  Bedtutungfur  die  KuUur  und  » 
fahrt  der  Gegenwart  (190%);  and  Der  Li 
Recht  im  Ckristenlum  (1910). 

WALTER,  JOHANWES  WILHELM  ' 

man  Protestant;  b.  at  St.  Petersburg,  1 
26,  1876.  He  was  educated  at  the  un 
Dorpal  (1894-99),  Leipsic  (1899-1900) 
tingen  (1900-01);  became  privat-doet 
lorica!  theology  at  Gottingen  (1901);  s 
dinary  professor  of  church  history  at  Br 
In  theology  he  belongs  to  the  modem  pos 
and  has  written  Dag  Leben  PoberU  w 
(Gottingen,  1901);  Die  ersten  Wa 
Frankrachi  (2  vols.,  Lei peic,  1903-06); 
rfer  Religion  rtadi  Erasmus  und  Luiher 
Absniulheitdes  Chrigtenlumg  und  die  Mig 
Franz  I'on  Assisi  uiid  dit  Nachahmung  Ch 
and  Frauenloa  und  FrauenarbcU  in  dtr  G 
CAmdinw  (1911);  and  edited  Brasmug 
bUrio  emrpijii,  (1910).  He  is  also  ed 
Theologie  der  Gegenwari  (1907  sqq.) 

WALTERS,  CHARLES  ENSOR:    Er 

odist;  b.  at  Milhome  Port  (10  m,  s.e.  c 
Somersetshire,  Dec.  18,  1872.     He  was 
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Theological  College,  Richmond,  Surrey 
d,  1895) ;  became  assistant  to  H.  P.  Hughes 
rt  London  Mission,  of  which  he  was  chosen 
odent  on  the  death  of  Hughes  in  1902.  In 
vas  elected  a  member  of  the  St.  Pancras 
Doundl,  and  from  that  year  until  1892  was 
of  the  Public  Health  Committee,  while  in 
as  made  a  member  of  the  St.  Pancras  Ves- 
ical manager  of  the  London  School  Board. 
m  of  The  Advance. 

lER,  vOl'ter,  CARL  FERDI5AND  WIL- 
German-American  Lutheran,  founder  of 
I  of  Missouri  (see  Lutherans,  III.,  5,  §  1); 
Senchursdorf  (near  Waldenburg,  37  m.  s.e. 
)  Oct.  25, 1811;  d.  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
33);  was  private  tutor  at  Cahia,  Altenburg 
;  and  pastor  at  Braunsdorf  for  a  year 
.  Wa  firm  orthodoxy  and  resistance  to 
alism  prevailing  about  him,  combined  with 
iessness  of  his  endeavors  to  reform  the 
I  sinritual  life  of  his  congregation,  led  him 
le  company  of  emigrants  led  by  a  pastor 
;ephan.  Early  in  1839  he  reached  New 
ind  by  February  the  party,  which  num- 
not  800,  reached  Missouri,  some  settling  in 
and  the  remainder  in  Perry  Co.,  Mo.  But 
ny  months  it  was  found  that  Stephan  was 
ci  confidence,  and  it  was  mainly  through 

9  of  Walther  that  his  wavering  comrades 
heir  courage.  In  Feb.,  1841,  he  was  cho- 
'  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  at  St.  Louis, 
pt.,  1844,  began  to  edit  the  semimonthly 
raner.  The  next  step  was  the  foundation 
nod  of  Missouri,  and  after  a  preliminary 
Fort  Wayne,  in  1846,  the  first  convention 
rinan  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Mis- 

0,  and  Other  States  was  held  at  Chicago  in 
7.  The  synod  took  charge  of  the  educar 
titution  which  had  been  founded  at  Alten- 
l  in  1849  transferred  it  to  St.  Louis,  Wal- 
!oming  the  directing  professor  of  the 
d  seminary,  though  his  old  congregation 
hat  he  should  preach  thrice  annually  and 

general  supervision  over  it. 
r  now  became  involved  in  a  controversy 
J  (q.v.),  who  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
ic  organization  favored  by  the  head  of  the 
Synod,  and  in  1851  this  body  determined 
iTalther  and  Wyneken  as  delegates  to  Ger- 
seek  to  avoid  any  possible  schism.  Lohe 
'orof  the  plan,  and  the  delegates  proceeded 
1  the  prominent  Lutherans  of  the  mother 
hough  Walther  himself  remained  chiefly  in 

gathering  material  for  his  attack  on  the 
irch  principles  advocated  by  Grabau  and 

10  Synod  (see  Lutherans,  III,  5,  §  2), 
:  being  Die  Stimme  unaerer  Kirche  in  der 
I  Kirche  und  Ami  (Erlangen,  1852).     In 

1,  Walther  and  Lohe  met  in  personal  con- 
nd  the  former,  while  recognizing  the  difii- 
econciUng  their  views  on  ordination,  was 
press  lively  hopes  of  reunion,  though  this 
estined  to  be  realized.  In  1853,  to  give 
fans  a  trustworthy  text  of  Luther's  ver- 


sion of  the  Bible,  Walther  founded  the  St.  Louis 
Bible  Society,  of  which  he  remained  president  until 
his  death;  and  in  1855  he  established  the  peri- 
odical Lehre  und  Wekre.  He  was  also  the  leader 
of  the  Missourians  at  the  conferences  with  the  Buf- 
falo Synod  in  1866  and  the  Iowa  Synod  in  1867. 
In  1868-69  he  conducted  the  conferences  with  the 
synods  of  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  which  led  to 
corporate  union  between  these  bodies  and  the  Synod 
of  Missouri,  and  in  1872  he  was  chosen  president 
of  the  synodal  conference  of  all  western  Lutherans 
in  sympathy  with  the  Missouri  position.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  other  activities,  Walther  was  a  vol- 
uminous writer,  his  chief  productions  being  as  fol- 
lows: DierechteGeUalieinervomStaateunabhanffigen 
evangelischrltUheriechen  Ortsgemeinde  (St.  Louis, 
1863);  AmerikanischrltUherieche  Paetoralr-Theologie 
vom  Jahr  1872  (1872) ;  a  new  edition  of  J.  G.  Baler's 
Compendium  theoloffice  positivcB  (1879);  and  the 
homiletic  collections :  AmerikanisiMutherieche  Evan- 
gelienrPostUle  (1871);  Lutheriache  Broeamen  (1876); 
Amerikani8ch4ulheri8cheEpi8tel-Po8tiUe(lS82);  and 
the  posthumous  Ansprachen  und  Gebete  (1888)  and 
KasudL-Predigten  und  Reden  (1889.) 

(Adolph  Spaeth  t.) 

Bibleographt:  M.  OOnther,  C.  W.  F.  Walther,  LAerubild, 
St.  Louis,  1890;  C.  Hochatetter.  Die  OeechichU  der  Mie- 
eowri'Sunode,  Dresden,  1885;  C.  W.  Ernst,  in  The  WakK- 
man,  Boston,  June  7,  1887;  H.  E.  Jacobs,  in  American 
Church  History  Series,  vol.  iv.  passim.  New  York,  1893; 
O.  I.  Fritschel,  Oeachichte  der  lutheriachen  Kirche  in  Amer- 
ika,  ii.  184  sqq..  Gatersloh,  1897;  J.  Deinser,  Wilhelm 
L6h^e  Leben,  vol.  iii.,  3d  ed.,  Qatenloh,  1901. 

WALTHER,  JOHANN:  German  Lutheran  mu- 
sician and  writer  of  hynms;  b.  near  Cola,  a  small 
Thuringian  village,  1496;  d.  at  Torgau  (31  m.  e.n.e. 
of  Leipsic)  perhaps  Mar.  25  (at  least  before  Apr. 
24),  1570.  By  1524  he  was  at  Torgau  as  bassist  to 
Frederick  the  Wise,  and  during  the  same  year  he 
assisted  Luther  at  Wittenberg  in  adapting  the  old 
music  to  Lutheran  requirements,  the  results,  first 
used  in  Luther's  Deutsche  Messe^  appearing  in  the 
Geystliche  gesangk  BuMeyn  (Wittenberg,  1524), 
while  Walther  himself  attended  the  first  German  cel- 
ebration of  the  Holy  Communion,  as  rearranged  by 
him  and  Luther,  at  the  Wittenberg  Stadtkirche  on 
Oct.  29,  1525.  In  1526  Walther  was  appointed 
choirmaster  by  Elector  John  of  Saxony,  and  eight 
years  later  he  was  also  made  singing  master  to  the 
school  at  Torgau.  He  went  to  Dresden  in  1548  as 
choirmaster  to  Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  on 
Aug.  7,  1554,  was  pensioned,  whereupon  he  returned 
to  Torgau  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Walther's  musical  settings  were  for  choral,  not 
congregational,  singing.  In  the  Deutsche  Messe  his 
part  was  the  responses  of  the  choir  and  congregation, 
while  Luther  prepared  the  portions  to  be  simg  by  the 
pastor.  Walther  also  made  two  settings  (in  1530 
and  1552)  for  the  passion  music  from  Matthew  and 
John.  His  hymns,  ten  in  number,  appeared  chiefly 
in  the  Christliches  Kinderlied  D.  Martini  Lutheri 
(Wittenberg,  1566),  and  are  conveniently  collected 
by  P.  Wackemagel,  Das  deutsche  Kirchenliedf  iii. 
187-206,  nos.  219-229  (5  vols.,  Leipric,  1864^77). 
Two  of  these  have  been  translated  into  English: 
"  Herzlich  Lieb  hab  ich  dich,  mein  Gott! "  by  A.  T. 
Russell  as  ''  O  God,  my  Rock,  my  heart  on  Thee  "; 
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iind  the  far  more  popular  "  Henlicb  thut  roicb 
erfreuen,"  by  Miss  SuBanna  Winkworth  as  "  Now 
fiiin  my  joyous  heart  would  siDg,"  by  B.  H.  Kennedy 
as  "  Soon  will  the  heavenly  Brid^room  come,"  by 
M.  Loy  as  "  The  Bridegroom  soon  will  call  us,"  and 
by  Miss  H.  K.  Kiauth  as  "  Leap  forth,  my  heart, 
rejoiciDg,"  together  with  one  or  two  lesB  important 


WALTHER,  Rni>OLP.    See  GnAi.THBS,  Rudou. 

WALTHER,  WILHBLH  HAKEUS:  German 
Evangelical;  b.  at  Cuxhaven  (60  m.  n.w,  of  Ham- 
burg)  Jan.  7,  1S46.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  imiverBities  of  EIrlangen,  Marburg,  and  Gdt- 
tingen,  1865-70;  was  pastor  in  his  native  place, 
1870-85;  and  then  took  his  present  position  of  pro- 
(essor  of  church  history  and  the  history  of  dogma  at 
the  University  of  Rostock.  He  has  given  especial 
attention  to  the  history  of  the  final  period  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  of  the  Reformation,  Among  hia 
published  works  are :  Luther  vor  dem  RtdUertluhl  der 
Germania  (Hamburg,  1883);  LuOier  im  aeuaten  t6- 
mitehen  GeruM  (4  parts,  Halle,  1885-92);  Die 
Praehle  der  rdmischen  Beichle  (Brunswick,  1888); 
Dit  BibelilberaeUungen  des  MiUdaUerK  (3  parts, 
1889-91);  Luthers  Bibeluberaetzung  krin  Ptoffiat 
(Leipsic,  1891);  Die  Bedeutung  der  deuUchen  Re- 
formation fSr  die  Getundheit  UTiseres  Volkstebene 
(1894);  Mdanckthon  ala  ReUer  det  vnasenschajt- 
licha  SinTiee  (1897);  Ein  Merkmal  des  Sckialnner- 
geistes  (1898);  Das  Zevgni*  dea  heiligen  Geislet 
nach  Luther  und  nock  modemer  SchiMrmerei  (1899); 
Adolf  Harnacks  Wesen  dai  Chrislentumt  fUr  die 
ekritdiche  Gcmeinde  geprHfl  (1901);  Dm  Erbe  der 
Reformation  in  Kampfe  der  Gegertwart  (3  parts, 
1903-09);  Deniflea  Luther,  eine  Auag^mrt  rSmisclter 
Moral  (1904);  FUr  Luther  wider  Rom.  Handbuch 
der  Apologelik  Lulhert  and  da-  Reformation  den  ro- 
miichen  Ankiagen  gegenOber  (1906);  Das  illeste  und 
das  newate  Christusbild  (Wismar,  1906);  Heinrich 
Vlll.  von  England  und  Luther  (Leipsic,  1908) ;  Pauli 
Chrislenlutn,  Jesu  Eeartgelium  (1908);  Zur  Wertung 
der  deiUschen  Reformation  (1909);  and  a  number  of 
volumes  of  sermons.  He  has  also  contributed  to 
the  Weimar  edition  of  Luther's  works  (vols,  m,, 

WALTOH,  BRIAM:  English  Biblical  scholar;  b. 
at  or  near  Seymour  or  Seamer  (31  m.  n.e.  of  York), 
Yorkshircin  1600;  d.  in  London  Nov.  29,  1661.  Ho 
was  educate<iatCambridKe(B.A-,  1619-20;  M.A., 
1623;  D.D.,  1639);  was  curate  and  also  school- 
master in  Suffolk;  in  1628  became  rector  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's Orgar,  London,  to  which  was  joined  in  1636  the 
rectorship  of  Sandon,  Essex,  at  which  time  he  was 
perhaps  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  prebend  of  St. 
Paul's;  in  1641  he  was  dispossessed  of  both  rectories, 
being  prosecuted  for  "  subtile  tricks  and  popish  in- 
novations," and  in  the  next  year  was  imprisoned; 
he  fled  to  Oxford,  and  there  formed  the  design  of  the 
great  polyglot  (see  Bibles,  Polyglot,  IV.),  by 
which  he  immortalized  himself.  After  the  surren- 
der or  Oxford  (1646),  he  went  to  London  with  the 
materials  he  had  collected,  and  in  1652  published 


his  prospectus  to  the  polyglot.  SubscriptioDS  w&x~f 
placed  at  ten  pounds  a  set;  the  six  volumes  >*.x> 
peared  1654-57.  As  a  help  to  the  student  of  K^j, 
polyglot,  he  published /n^rnJucfio  adlectionanl^f^, 
iruaruTn  orientaiium  (London,  1655;  republished  C^^, 
venter,  1655,  1658).  Owen  thought  that  the  p*l^-. 
glot,  especially  the  prolegomena,  contained  thick^ 
injurious  to  Christianity.  To  him  he  nHHmiTi^^ 
himself  in  his  Conaideraior  Coiuridered;  or  a  bt-i^i 
View  of  certain  Conaideraiiona  upon  the  Biblia  Pej^u. 
glolla,  the  ProUf/omena,  and  the  Appendix  (London 
1660).  Walton's  polyglot  is  the  first  book  in  E^gl 
land  published  by  subscription.  The  polyglot  ■w-^a 
placed  on  the  Index.  Walton  was  at  the  Rfstora, 
tjon  made  chapMa  to  the  king,  and  on  Dec.  2, 1660 
was  consecrated,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  bishop  of 
Cheater. 

BiauoauPBT:  B.  I.Todd.  Uenurin  of  llu  Lift  and  WnUng, 
of  Brian  WoUoti,  2  vol«..  London,  1821  (vol.  ii.  ii  mptint 
of  the  CmuidrraloT):  DNB.  lii.  28»-271;  F.  H.  Reumh. 
Der  Inda  dtr  verbotaun  Baehtr,  ii.  124-126,  Bonn.  ISSf. 


WAMWAS.    SeeVAMTAB. 

WAKDALBERT,  vfln'dol-bert:  Ecdemssdcal 
author  and  monk  of  PrOm  (a  monastery  33  m.  bjlw. 
of  Treves);  b.  in  813;  d.  at  Primi  after  850.  His 
life  at  the  monastery  fell  under  the  third  abbot, 
Markward,  but  prior  to  that  it  is  practicaUy  un- 
known, though  it  is  posfflble  that  he  was  honi  in 
France.  Hia  literary  activity  must  have  begun 
when  he  was  young,  since  lus  secular  poems  coukl 
hardly  have  been  issued  from  the  Gloist«r,  whii^  he 
entered  at  least  as  early  as  830.  Markward  urged 
him  to  work  over  and  continue  the  early  "  life"  of 
St.  Goar  (q.v.),  out  of  which  arose  the  Aftrnculii  S. 
Goaris  prenhyteri  (with  the  Vita  in  two  books,  Mski, 
1489;  taken  later  into  ASM  and  ASB).  Wsndsl- 
bert's  second  work  was  hia  MartymiogiuM  (fiist 
printed  1563  with  the  works  of  Bede,  to  whom  it  was 
long  in  part  attributed;  it  is  in  L.  d'Achety,  Spki- 
ie{fiu7?i,  V.  305  sqq.,  13  vols.,  Paris,  1655-77,iD3de(l., 
ii.38sqq.,  1723;  in  AfPL,  cxxi.;  and  inlfCH.PwJ, 
Lai.  mri  Car.,  ii  (1884),  567  sqq.,  written  in  \-er9e 
and  completed  about  850.  For  this  he  drew  large- 
ly upon  martyrologies,  especially  that  of  Bede;  but 
much  of  it  is  original.  The  preface  in  prose  d«s- 
cribcs  the  different  forms  of  verse  employed  by  the 
author.  This  is  followed  by  ax  lyrical  poems,  an  in- 
vocation to  God,  beseeching  the  ability  property  to 
praise  the  saints,  then  by  an  address  to  the  reader 
admonishing  him  to  emulate  the  virtues  of  thesainte. 
Then  follow  dedications  to  the  Emperor  Lothair  and 
his  friend  Otrich,  an  outline  of  the  work  and  a  survey 
of  the  divisions  of  the  year.  Banning  with  Jan- 
uary, the  work  contains  accounts  of  one  or  mwe 
saints  for  each  day  throughout  the  year.  The  Mar- 
tyrology  closes  with  two  hymns  to  Christ,  the  eon- 
clutio,  and  a  hymn  in  Sapphic  measure  to  all  (he 
eainta.  Connected  with  tliia  work  are  poems  in 
hexameter  on  the  months  and  their  signs,  and  cm  the 
various  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  horticultural  oc- 
cupations, and  a  poetic  account  of  creation.  These 
poems,  which  imitate  the  ancient  classics,  exhiint 
less  of  poetic  genius  than  of  painstakinK  effort  at 
artistic  writing.  (A.  Hauck.) 
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BiBUOGBAraT:  C.  Oudln*  Comnuntariua  de  aenptoribuM 
ecelttiodibut,  ii.  149  aqq..  Leipno.  1722;  Hittoire  litUr- 
ain  dt  la  Prance,  v.  377  aqq.;  J.  C.  F.  B&hr,  OeachichU 
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WANDBRIRG  CLERGY.     See  Vagantes. 

WANDERIRG    JEW:     A   legendary    character 
doomed  to  wander  over  the  earth  till  the  return  of 
C!hrist.   The  story  of  the  Wandering  Jew  is  not,  as 
htf  been  plausibly  supposed,  a  primitive  Christian 
legend,  but  a  hterary  product  in  the  guise  of  a  ro- 
mance.  The  story  first  appears  in  Germany  in  1602, 
inasmaU  pamphlet  entitled,  Kurze  Beachreibung  und 
EneMwig  von  einem  Jude  mil  Namen  Ahasverus, 
vddur  hei  der  Kreuzigung  Christi  sdbst  persdnlich 
gewuenj  auch  das  Crucifige  Hher  Christum  hab  helfen 
Khreien  und  um  Barrabam  bitterly  which  pretends  to 
report  a  conversation  that  took  place  at  Hamburg  in 
1542  between  the  Wandering  Jew  and  Paul  von  Eit- 
zen,  bishop  of  Sleswick.    The  Jew  tells  Von  Eitzen 
that  his  name  is  Ahasuerus,  that  in  the  time  of  Christ 
he  was  a  cobbler  in  Jerusalem,  and  that,  because  he 
knew  no  better,  he  had  joined  in  the  cry,  "  Crucify 
him";   further,    that    when   Jesus,    bearing    the 
Cross,  passed  by  the  door  of  his  house  and  was  in- 
tending to  lean  agunst  the  wall  to  rest,  he  harshly 
scolded  him  away,  whereupon  Jesus  gazed  at  him 
fixedly  and  said:    ''  I  will  stop  and  rest,  but  thou 
^t  go  on."    Since  that  time  he  had  had  no  rest, 
but  had  wandered  about  the  world.    It  is  claimed 
further  that  Von  Elitzen  examined  him  in  detail  and 
found  him  possessed  of  wonderful  knowledge,  no- 
t^ty  in  oriental  history.    The  Jew  is  then  described 
^^  reference  to  his  appearance  and  his  humble 
^perament.   Of  his  adventures  it  is  related  merely 
^t  he  was  in  Palestine  again  a  century  after 
Y^'s  crucifixion,  finding  Jerusalem  destroyed, 
^ug}i  an  appendix  mentions  that  in  the  year  1575, 
^t  shortly  before,  he  was  in  Spain.    The  report  is 
subscribed,  "  Datum  Sleswick,  June  9,  1594."    This 
^tion  was  then  frequently  reprinted  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.    The  title  and  date  became  altered, 
but  the  substance  of  the  narrative  continued  the 
same,  except  for  added  moral  observations  and  ac- 
counts of  new  apparitions  of  the  Wandering  Jew. 
JFVom  the  time  of  the  second  series  of  editions  the 
author's  name  purports  to  be  Chrysostomus  Dudu- 
Isus   Westphalus,   unquestionably   a  pseudonym. 
From  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  down 
into  the  nineteenth  century  the  story  appeared  in 
numerous  popular  editions   in  which  the  text  be- 
came utterly  degenerate.    For  example,  the  name 
"  Von  Eitzen  "  merged  into   "  litz."    The   story 
was  early  translated  into  French,  Dutch,  etc.,  with 
characteristic  embellishments. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
story  oi  the  Wandering  Jew  first  became  known  in 
the  year  1602;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  originated 
then.  Some  of  its  features,  however,  bear  marked 
resemblance  to  earlier  narratives.  For  example,  the 
story  of  Cartaphilus,  Pilate's  doorkeeper,  as  first 
related  by  Roger  of  Wendover  (d.  1237)  in  his  Flores 
/ustoriarum,  unquestionably  has  much  in  common 


with  the  story  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  while  still 
other  common  traits  occur  in  the  legends  of  ^*  death- 
less John,"  etc.  Yet  in  its  main  outline  the  story  of 
the  Wandering  Jew  is  so  distinctive  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  the  independent  invention  of  an  indi- 
vidual. Had  the  author  had  any  inkling  of  those 
earlier  tales  he  would  have  referred  to  them  in  some 
way,  as  later  editors  expressly  did.  The  object  of 
the  story  is  imdoubtedly  apologetic.  How  the 
author  happened  to  designate  the  well-known  the- 
ologian Paul  von  Eitzen  as  the  man  who  saw  the 
Wandering  Jew  can  not  be  determined. 

Carl  BERTHEAuf. 

Biblxoqbaphy:  J.  Q.  T.  Gr&ase,  Der  Tannh&uaer  und  der 
ewige  Jude,  Dresden,  1861 ;  F.  Bfiasler,  Ueber  die  Sage  vom 
ewigen  Juden,  Berlin,  1870;  C.  M.  Blass,  Der  ewige  Jude 
in  Deutschland,  Stockerau,  1870;  F.  Helbig,  Die  Sage  vom 
ewigen  Juden,  ihre  poelieche  Wandlung  und  Fortbildung, 
Berlin,  1874;  C.  Schobel,  La  LSgende  du  juif-errant,  Paris, 
1877;  G.  Paris,  Le  J uif  errant,  ib.  1880;  M.  D.  CJonway, 
The  Wandering  Jew,  London,  1881;  S.  Baring-Gould, 
Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,  lb.  1884;  L.  Neubaur, 
Die  Sage  vom  ewigen  Juden,  Leipeic,  1884;  idem,  Neue 
MiUheilungen  iiber  die  Sage  vom  ewigen  Juden^  ib.  1893* 

WANDERING  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

The  Basal  Narratives  (§  1). 

Methods  of  Studying  the  Narratives  (§  2). 

Phe  Four  Main  Narratives  (§  3). 

Sustenance  of  the  People.     Other  Tribes  ({  4). 

Place  Names  (§  5). 

Chronology  and  the  Route  (§  6). 

The  accounts  of  the  wandering  of  the  Hebrews  in 
the  desert  are  contained  principally  in  the  books  of 
Exodus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  Ex.  xv.  22 
teUs  of  the  start  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  xix.  1  of  the 
arrival  at  Sinai;  then  the  narrative  of  the  wander- 
ing is  interrupted  by  the  collections  of  laws,  except 

for  the  golden  calf  episode  in  Ex. 
I.  The  Basal  xxxii.-xxxiii.,  but  is  taken  up  and  con- 
Narratives,  tinued  in  Num.  x.  11-xiv.,  xvi.-xvii., 

xx.-xxi.;  xxii.  1  states  the  arrival  in  the 
territory  of  Moab,  and  Num.  xxxiii.  contains  a 
statement  of  the  stations  of  the  journey  from 
Rameses  in  Egypt  to  the  plains  of  Moab.  Fur- 
ther, in  Deut.  i.  6-ii.  24  is  a  r6sum6  of  the  events 
occurring  on  the  march  from  Horeb  to  the  Amon, 
while  X.  6-9  reviews  a  fragment  of  the  journey  and 
the  separation  of  the  Levites.  Outside  the  Penta- 
teuch are  only  short  references  to  the  wandering 
(Josh.  xxiv.  7-8;  Judges  xi.  16-17;  in  the  prophetical 
books  and  the  Psalms,  particularly  Ps.  Ixxviii.), 
which,  however,  in  the  main  depend  upon  the  ac- 
counts in  the  Pentateuch  but  present  some  singu- 
larities. In  its  present  form  the  Pentateuch  contains 
about  fifteen  narratives  of  events  during  the  wan- 
dering, excluding  parallels,  eleven  of  which  deal 
with  the  mutiny  of  the  people  against  Moses  or 
Yahweh,  in  eight  cases  punishment  follows,  in 
four  cases  the  murmuring  ends  in  gifts  from 
Yahweh;  two  accounts  of  successful  war  occur 
(Ex.  xvii.  8-16;  Num.  xxi.  1-3).  Deuteronomy 
views  the  events  of  the  journey  from  the  point  of 
view  of  education;  Amos  regards  the  period  as  one 
of  especial  favor  from  Yahweh;  Hosea  dates  rebel- 
lion of  the  people  from  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  as 
does  Jeremiah;  Ezekiel  sees  in  the  whole  history  of 
Israel,  including  the  desert  period,  only  disregard  of 
Yahweh,  which  view  governs  the  later  historians  of 
Israel,  and  so  they  account  for  the  destruction  of  the 
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generation  of  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  wilderness. 
Some  of  the  accounts  suggest  that  other  narratives 
than  those  now  extant  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hebrews  and  emphasized  Yahweh's  providence  (so 
Deut.  viii.,  xxix. ;  Jer.  ii.;  Judges  v.  11);  the  account 
of  a  holy  war  appears  only  in  Ex.  xvii.  S-16;  Num. 
xxi.  1-3;  but  this  idea  influenced  mightily  the  early 
religion  of  Israel. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom,  and  this  custom  is 
still  followed  in  part,  to  employ  these  sources,  as  well 
as  accounts  in  early  and  late  literature  of  places  and 
names,  partly  in  a  harmonistic  method,  using  his- 
torical, geographical,  and  et3rmological  learning,  as 
though  the  tracing  of  the  journeying? 
2.  Methods  presented  no  difficulties  of  moment,  es- 
of  Study-    pecially  since  no  good  maps  of  the  re- 
ing  the     gion  existed.    Matters  which  were  by 
Narratives,  no  means  certain  were  taken  as  proved 
(e.g.,  the  situation  of  Sinai),  and  with- 
out making  clear  the  details  of  the  journeying,  by 
seizing  now  upon  this  and  now  upon  that  name 
which  sounded  like  the  Biblical  name  in  the  narra- 
tive, the  material  was  used  as  if  elastic  to  produce 
what  was  hoped  to  be  a  satisfying  result;   the  proc- 
esses of  literary  and  textual  criticism  not  being  em- 
ployed.   Indeed,  the  question  was  not  squarely  met 
whether  the  conditions  for  the  wandering  of  so  nu- 
merous a  people  with  all  their  possessions  really 
existed.    The  newer  method  is  to  take  account  of  the 
various  threads  and  sources,  to  investigate  the  char- 
acter of  each,  to  take  into  consideration  investiga- 
tions into  the  natural  conditions  presented  by  the 
region,  and  so  to  reach  conclusions  which  satisfac- 
torily meet  the  case. 

The  account  of  J  involves  great  difficulties.  Moses, 
according  to  this  narrator,  led  the  people  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  where  they  were 
three  days  without  water  (Ex.  xv.  22) ;  the  Marah 
and  Elim  episodes  are  by  E  (Ex.  xv.  23-27).  J  tells 
In  Ex.  xvi.  of  the  gift  of  manna,  in  xvii.  of  the  mur- 
muring against  Moses  at  Mcribah,  and  in  xxxiii.  1 
sqq.  of  the  command  to  leave  Sinai;  Num.  x.  2^32 
deals  with  the  relations  with  Hobab  the 
3.  The  Midianitc  as  guide,  Num.  xi,  gives  the 
Four  Main  episode  of  the  quails  and  the  journey  to 
Narratives.  Hazeroth  and  to  Paran  (xii.  16).  From 
Kadesh  (?)  Moses  sent  out  the  spies, 
among  them  Caleb,  who  report  the  land  as  fruitful 
but  impossible  to  take  into  possession  (Num.  xiii.), 
so  that  the  people  desire  to  return  to  Egypt  (xiv.  3). 
The  further  course  of  the  narrative  of  J  is  not  clear. 
Num.  xvi.  tells  of  the  rebellion  of  Dathan  and  Abi- 
ram,  and  xxi.  1-3  of  the  ban  of  the  city  of  Hormah. 
After  that  comes  the  capture  of  the  fortified  cities 
east  of  the  Jordan.  E  is  somewhat  clearer  in  his 
narrative.  In  Ex.  xvii.  8-16  is  recounted  the  vic- 
tory over  Amalek,  in  chap,  xviii.  the  advice  of  Jethro 
to  appoint  judges;  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  1  sqq.  the  command 
to  leave  Horeb  is  regarded  as  punishment  for  the 
worship  of  the  golden  calf,  but  the  ark  shows  the 
way  (Num.  x.  33-36) ;  Num.  xi.  1-3  tells  of  the  fire 
from  Yahweh  which  destroyed  some  of  the  people, 
and  other  verses  of  the  chapter  deal  with  the  seventy 
elders;  in  chap.  xi.  Miriam's  leprosy  is  accounted  for; 
Num.  xiii.  26  tells  that  from  Kadesh  Moses  sent 
spies,  and  Caleb  alone  entreats  the  people  to  trust 


Yahweh  (xiv.  8^);  in  xiv.  25  the  peoi^e  are  com- 
manded to  return  into  the  wilderness,  while  the 
people  were  defeated  in  their  attempt  on  Canaan; 
Num.  XX.  lb  shows  the  people  again  in  Kadesh, 
where  Miriam  died,  after  which  the  people  go  by 
way  of  Edom  to  the  Amon  (Num.  xx.  14-21,  zxL 
4-9,  12-20).  The  Deuteronomist  (i.  &-ii.  25)  fjm 
a  short  review  of  the  course  from  Horeb  to  the  A^ 
non,  and  (ix.  22)  recalls  Taberah,  Maasah,  and  Kib- 
roth-hattaavah.  The  indications  of  the  narrative  of 
P  are  clearer.  From  Elim  ''  all  the  congregation" 
went  into  the  wilderness  of  Sin  (Ex.  xvi.  1),  and  when 
hunger  assailed  the  people  manna  and  quails  were 
sent  them,  thence  by  way  of  Rephidim  Uiey  passed 
to  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Ex.  xvii.  1,  xix.  1),  the 
separate  stations  not  being  named.  After  the  giving 
of  the  law,  they  depart  from  the  wildernesB  d 
Sinai,  and  twelve  spies  are  sent  forth,  go  from  the 
wilderness  of  Sin,  swing  northward  by  way  of  the  en- 
trance to  Hamath,  and  after  forty  days  return  to  the 
wilderness  of  Paran.  At  their  report  the  asseoibly 
expresses  its  disappointment  in  an  outbreak  against 
Moses  and  Aaron.  The  next  rebellion  is  that  of 
Korah  against  the  exclusive  priesthood  of  the 
Levites,  whose  right  is  vindicated  by  a  mirade  of 
destruction  and  the  budding  of  Aaron's  rod  (Num. 
xvi.-xvii.) .  In  the  wilderness  of  Sin  the  people  mtn^ 
mur  against  the  leaders  because  of  lack  of  water, 
which  is  brought  them  from  the  rock  (Meriba]0,and 
thence  they  proceed  to  Hor,  where  Aaron  dies  (Nam. 
XX.),  and  to  the  territory  opposite  Jericho  (Num. 
xxi.).  The  omission  of  the  stages  of  the  journey  is 
supphed  by  Num.  xxxiii.,  which  purports  to  be  by 
Moses  (verse  2),  and,  apart  from  the  starting-point 
and  finish,  contains  itte  names  of  forty  plaoea,  oo^ 
responding  to  the  forty  years  of  the  wandering,  but 
twenty-two  of  these  are  new  and  do  not  appear  else- 
where in  the  Pentateuch.  Examination  shows  that 
the  author  of  this  chapter  has  used  the  Pentateudi 
in  practically  its  present  form,  hence  the  chapter  is 
one  of  the  latest  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  appears  to 
be  the  work  of  a  Jew  of  Jerusalem  of  the  end  of  the 
fifth  pre-Christian  century,  who  used  not  only  the 
Pentateuch  but  other  sources,  involving  the  journey 
of  others  or  of  himself  in  that  region;  and  into  his 
account  insertions  appear  to  have  been  made.  The 
wandering  according  to  this  chapter  appears  in  four 
stages:  From  Rameses  to  Sinai  (^15);  from  Sinai 
to  Bene-jaakan  (16-30a,  36b-41a,  30a-31);  thence 
south  to  Ezion-gaber  (32-35);  and  thence  north 
by  way  of  the  Wadi  'Arabah  to  Abel-ehittim  in 
Moab  (36a,  41b-49).  From  the  dating  given 
above,  it  follows  that  among  the  soiu'ces  this  piece 
takes  not  the  first  but  the  last  place  among  the 
data  for  determining  the  course  of  the  wandering. 
The  attempt  must  fail  which  aims  to  show  that  a 
difference  among  the  narrators  reflects  itself  here; 
that  in  the  first  part  of  the  catalogue  of  stations  the 
ideas  of  P  and  J  are  followed  in  that  the  Hebrews 
went  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Moab,  while 
in  the  second  part  the  notion  of  E  and  D  is  repro- 
duced, viz.,  that  they  went  by  a  circuit  which  took 
them  first  southeastward  by  Ezion-^ber.  The 
many  new  place  names  stand  in  the  way  of  recon- 
ciUation;  moreover,  of  the  forty  or  more  names  only 
about  one-fourth  may  with  greater  or  less  probabil- 
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xl,  and  these  do  not  suffice  to  guide  one 
\he  Hebrews  took.  Moreover,  since  the 
y  is  there,  not  much  room  probably  is 
tioDB  or  subtractions  (by  later  editors). 
rratives  are  not  of  equal  value.  That  of 
3Bt;  in  this,  e.g.,  Joshua  represents  the 
raim,  in  E  he  is  the  servant  of  Moses;  so 
aenta  Judah,  while  before  the  exile  he 
still  an  independent  tribe.  D  depends 
lile  J  and  £  are  the  earliest  sources. 
'  narratives  naturally  deal  with  the  mat- 
Aistenanoe  of  the  people  in  the  desert; 
'  recognised  that  for  the  assumed  two 
was  a  difficult  problem, 
ion  was  by  miracle — God  gave  them 
I,  and  meat.  Yet  the  natural  situation 
was  kept  in  mind.  Water  was  alleged 
to  be  given  only  where  it  later  existed. 
Manna  is  known,  even  by  modem 
Arabs,  as  the  sweet  exudation  of  the 
Tamarix  mannifera,  which  when  per- 
forated by  an  insect  {coccus  mannv- 
parus)  gives  forth  a  sort  of  gum  in 
i  may  be  collected  before  the  sun  causes 
f.  Ex.  xvi.  21).  These  and  other  narra- 
its  sweet  taste,  are  in  accordance  with 
able.  On  the  other  hand,  some  details 
oetical  (Num.  xi.  8).  Similarly  quails 
egion  niutierous,  both  as  migratory  and 
ling  there.  Moreover,  they  do  not  fly 
illy  when  fatigued,  and  may  be  caught 
od.  An  Arab  writer  of  the  tenth  cen- 
of  the  numbers  of  quails  and  says  that 
:n  induces  illness  (cf.  Niun.  xi.  33).  In 
nature  of  the  wilderness  and  of  the  life 
irately  reproduced  in  many  particulars 
ives.  Other  details  have  to  do  with  the 
ther  tribes  with  whom  dealing  was  had. 
29-32  originally  spoke  of  Kenites  (not 
it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ken- 
th  the  Hebrews  to  Canaan  (cf .  Judges  i. 
Sam.  XV.  6).  The  war  with  the  Amalek- 
>hidim  (Ex.  xvii.  8-16)  may  be  put  in 
nth  Massa  and  Meribah  ( —  Kadesh;  cf . 
but  of  the  situation  of  Rephidim  apart 
•thing  certain  is  known,  nor  of  the  place 
of  verse  15.  The  kernel  and  occasion 
i.-xiv.  is  discernible  as  coming  from  the 
le  Calebite  stem  as  dwelling  near  Hc- 
arrative  explains  the  connection  of  the 
arael  by  its  obedience  to  Yahweh.  The 
nceming  Hormah  and  the  former  name 
irmologically  clear,  since  Hormah  is  con- 
the  Hebr.  Wem,  "  ban  ";  but  the  his- 
mt  is  put  in  question.  In  an  entirely 
ss  are  Ex.  xviii.;  Num.xi.  14,  16-17, 
ch  deal  with  the  selection  of  laymen  as 
aids  in  leading  the  people.  Num.  xi. 
in  a  grade  lower  than  Moses,  possessing 
of  the  divine  spirit  which  rested  upon 
mi.  makes  Jethro  the  teacher  of  Moses 
;r.  Some  of  the  stories  are  closely  con- 
the  cultus  (Ex.  xvii.  8-16;  Num.  xxi. 
Kings  xviii.  4).  Other  passages  deal 
logical  explanations  of  place  names 
,  xy.  23;    Massah  and  Meribah,  Ex. 


xvii.  7:  Taberah,  Num.  xi.  1-3;  and  Hormah,  ut 
sup.).  The  narratives  are  partly  etiological,  partly 
etymological,  and  partly  popular  renarration  of  his- 
torical  recollections  from  various  standpoints,  some 
also  having  their  point  of  departure  in  pedagogical 
purpose  (so  the  Eorah  narrative  in  its  relation  to 
pri^tly  precedence,  Num.  xvi.).  Complicating  the 
discussion  is  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  the  people  of 
Israel  as  a  whole  as  having  the  desert  experience, 
though  nationality  was  attained  first  in  Canaan  and 
only  little  tribes  or  stocks  collected  about  Moses, 
with  their  possessions  of  flocks  lingering  where  water 
permitted. 

The  names  of  places  finding  mention  in  the  older 
narratives  and  in  P  are  few — chiefly  on  the  Egyptian 
border  and  in  Edom  and  Moab.  Stretches  of  terri- 
tory were  often  named  from  adjacent  places  (e.g., 
the  wilderness  of  Shiu-,  Ex.  xv.  22,  from  Shur,  Gf. 
Gen.  xvi.  7,  or  perhaps  from  an  Egyp- 
5.  Place  tian  border  fortress  Taru).  Some  ex- 
Names,  plain  Elim  (Ex.  xv.  27)  by  referring  to 
Phoinikon,  a  place  of  worship  rich  in 
springs  named  by  Agatharchides  (150  B.C.),  and 
putting  it  into  connection  with  the  gods  (EUm)  of 
the  place,  while  Marah  (Ex.  xv.  23)  b  derived  from 
the  name  of  the  Maraniten,  a  tribe  which  held  pos- 
session. A  later  identification  is  with  'Ain  Hawara 
in  the  wadi  of  that  name,  and  of  Elim  with  the  Wadi 
Gharandel  two  hours  south.  The  wilderness  of  Sin 
(Ex.  xvi.  1),  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  deity 
of  that  name,  is  to  be  located  east  and  northeast  of 
the  present  Ismailiyeh;  according  to  Ezek.  xxx.  15, 
Sin  was  the  name  of  a  fortress  on  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Egypt.  Of  the  places  in  the  desert  Kadesh 
is  known  with  certainty  (see  Negeb).  It  figures 
strongly  in  all  the  sources,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Massah  is  the  notable  spring  'Ain  al-S^erat,  not 
far  from  Kadesh.  The  war  with  the  Amalekites 
and  the  meeting  with  Jethro  point  to  Kadesh.  It 
has  long  been  noticed  that  in  the  present  accounts 
Kadesh  was  a  station  of  the  Israelites  both  before 
and  after  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  this  probably 
embodies  the  correct  historical  tradition;  indeed, 
this  place  may  have  been  the  objective  of  the  march 
from  Egypt,  since  it  must  have  been  known  by  the 
nomads  for  its  abundant  water  supply.  It  is 
never  reported  that  water  was  found  at  Sinai  or 
Horeb,  and  a  long  stay  there  is  not  to  be  supposed. 
The  natiual  situation  implies  that  Israel  stayed  long 
in  Kadesh  but  it  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the  older 
narratives,  though  it  may  be  read  between  the  lines. 
The  location  of  the  giving  of  the  law  might  be  con- 
jectured for  this  neighborhood  (cf.  Judges  v.  4),  in 
accordance  with  the  general  situation,  but  this  is 
obscured  by  the  intimations  regarding  the  law  as 
given  on  Sinai  or  Horeb.  What  is  in  the  foreground 
is  the  long  halt  at  Kadesh,  and  this  alone  offers  a 
reasonable  ground  upon  which  to  construct  the  his- 
tory of  this  period  and  of  the  founding  of  the  religion. 
Taberah  and  Kibroth-hattaavah  (Num.  xi.  3,  34) 
were  possibly  not  far  from  Kadesh,  as  was  also 
Hazeroth  (xi.  35),  "  courts,  enclosures."  Paran 
(q.v.),  as  represented,  seems  to  have  been  more  fre- 
quented by  the  Israelites  than  Kadesh,  but  this  can 
hardly  be  historical.  Hormah,  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  place  of  that  name  in  the  Negeb  (q.v.),  is 
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located  by  Palmer  at  al-Zebeta,  by  Robinson  at  al- 
ZdisL  on  the  border  of  Edom.  The  wilderness  of 
Sin  lay  south  of  Kadesh,  between  it  and  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran.  The  latter  is  made  by  the  narratives 
the  place  of  the  long  wandering,  and  is  to  be  sought 
west  of  the  Edomitic  boundary.  Of  the  period 
spent  there  hardly  anjrthing  is  known — there  was 
placed  the  rebellion  of  Korah.  In  the  later  concep- 
tions of  the  Hebrews,  the  double  halt  of  their  fore- 
fathers at  Kadesh  was  the  fast  fact.  Mount  Hor, 
where  Aaron  died  (Num.  xx.  22-20),  is,  according  to 
the  context,  to  be  sought  not  far  from  Kadesh,  and 
not  in  the  neighborhood  of  Petra;  Deut.  x.  6  sqq. 
puts  his  death  at  Mosera,  which  may  possibly  be 
Jebel  Madara,  northeast  from  Kadesh.  Oboth 
(Num.  xxi.  10-11,  xxxiii.  43)  is  located  by  Wetzstein 
at  the  watering-places  'Ain  al-Webe  on  the  western 
slope  of  Wadi  'Arabah  south  of  the  Dead  Sea;  but 
Num.  xxxiii.  43  places  it  near  Phunon  (Khirbet 
Fenan),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wadi.  The  loca- 
tion is  not  certain,  but  both  supposed  sites  indicate 
passage  through  the  wadi.  Ije-abarim  (Num.  xxi. 
11,  xxxiii.  44-45)  shows  the  people  already  in  Moab; 
it  may  correspond  to  Khirbet  'Aij,  between  Kat- 
rabba  (Kafrabba)  and  el-Kerak. 

Bound  up  in  the  texture  of  the  narrative  of  P  is  a 
chronology  which  makes  frequent  mention  of  forty 
years.  This  period  as  the  length  of  the  wandering 
is  surely  older  than  the  age  of  the  au- 
6.  Chronol-  thor  of  this  document,  appearing  in  E 
ogy  and  the  and  D  (Josh.  xiv.  7,  10;  Deut.  viii. 
Route.  2,  4).  In  the  present  text  this  period 
is  reckoned  in  various  ways;  from  the 
march  from  Kadesh  to  the  end  of  the  desert  (Num. 
xiv.  33,  xxxiii.  38);  or  from  the  departure  from 
Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  2  sqq.,  xvi.  1,  xl.  1, 17;  Num.  x.  11; 
Deut.  i.  3),  which  would  make  the  period  from  the 
leaving  of  Kadesh  thirty-eight  years.  Sometimes 
the  reckoning  is  not  completed,  perhaps  because  it 
did  not  agree  with  other  data  (Ex.  xix.  1 ;  Num.  xx. 
1),  but  perhaps  because  the  reckoning  of  forty  years 
was  a  later  conception.  This  conception  is  worked 
out  into  a  schematic  (i.e.,  unhistorical)  form  in  Num. 
xxxiii.,  making  the  stations  imphedly  agree  with  the 
number  of  the  years  of  the  wandering.  Of  the 
events  of  these  years  little  is  known;  the  rebellion  of 
Korah,  the  opening  of  the  springs  at  Kadesh,  and 
the  death  of  Aaron  are  all.  This  lack  of  material 
best  fits  in  with  the  supposition  that  the  forty  years 
were  not  in  the  original  tradition.  As  to  E  and  D 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  former  (Ex.  xiii.  17  sqq.) 
declares  that  God  did  not  lead  the ;  people  by 
the  way  of  the  Philistines,  but  by  the  way  of  the 
Red  Sea  (q.v.);  the  other  reports  of  the  wander- 
ing are  given  in  Deut.  i.-ii.  The  road  to  the 
"  mountain  of  the  Amorites  "  (Deut.  i.  19)  leads  out 
of  the  desert  south  of  the  Negeb,  out  of  the  desert  of 
Paran,  to  the  north  via  Kadesh  toward  Beersheba 
and  Hebron.  The  way  to  the  Red  Sea  (i.  40,  ii.  1) 
led  from  Kadesh  through  the  desert  to  Elath. 
The  "  way  of  the  plain  "  (ii.  8)  leads  (verses  3-A) 
north  through  the  region  of  the  Edomites.  Thence 
the  march  was  eastward  or  northeastward  after  leav- 
ing the  Wadi  'Arabah  to  the  wilderness  of  Moab 
and  the  brook  Zered  (verse  13).  See  Israel,  His- 
tory OF,  I.,   §  4.  (H.   GUTHE.) 
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WAR  AND  CHRISTIAN  SERVICE  IN  WAH. 

I.  Theory  and  Ethics  of  War. 
Ethics  of  War  (§  1). 
Patristic  and  Medieval  Views  (§2). 
Clerics  and  Military  Service  (§  3). 
n.  Movements  and  Societies  for  Mitigation  of  HonmB  of 
War. 
Origin  of  Societies  for  Care  of  Wounded  (S  1). 
German  Societies  (§  2). 

I.  Theory  and  Ethics  of  War:  Though  war  is 
undoubtedly  an  evil,  it  is  not  unmixed  with  good, 
and  the  view  that  condemns  it  unconditionally  is 
one-sided.    To  base  this  view  on  the  words  of  Jesus 

in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  (Matt.  t. 
z.  Ethics  39-44)  is  to  misinterpret  the  passage. 
of  War.     It  is  true  that  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 

there  will  be  no  place  for  war,  and  that 
the  development  of  the  work  of  salvation  among 
men  points  directly  to  the  abolition  of  war;  but  the 
future  can  not  be  anticipated.    The  Christian  must 
bear  with  patience  present  evils  and  tribulations 
(Rom.  xii.  11).    Did  not  Moses  say,  "  TheLcitiisa 
man  of  war  "  (Ex.  xv.  3)?   David  confidently  recom- 
mends his  martial  doings  to  the  Lord  (Ps.  ix.,  xviii., 
Ix.).    There  is  no  reason  for  restricting  the  validity 
of  this  view  to  the  time  of  the  old  dispensation,  for 
nowhere  does  the  New  Testament  reject  war  un- 
conditionally.   John  the  Baptist  did  not  ask  of  the 
soldiers  that  they  abandon  their  profession  (Luke 
iii.  14),  nor  did  Jesus  ask  such  a  thing  of  the  cen- 
turion of  Capernaum  (Matt.  viii.  5-13),  or  Peter  of 
Cornelius  (Acts  x.).    God  has  given  the  sword  to 
rulers  that  they  may  punish  evilKloers  and  main- 
tain law  and  order.    It  was  from  this  point  of  view 
that  Luther  wrote  06  Kriegsleute  auch  in  sdigem 
Stande  sein  konnen.    He  maintained  that  unneces- 
sary war  is  a  sin,  but  that  necessary  war  is  a  duty. 
The  part  of  the  individual  Christian  in  war  is  a  mat- 
ter of  duty  to  the  ruler.    It  is  not  for  him  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  war  is  justified.    This  view  of 
the  Reformer  has  not  been  changed  greatly  by  later 
Evangelical  ethics.    The  right  of  intervention,  which 
is  now  generally  recognized,  offers  a  difficult  prob- 
lem; and  it  is  questionable  whether,  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  sword  should 
be  drawn  at  all  (Matt.  xxvi.  52).    Strategy  in  war 
has  been  recognized  from  time  inmiemorial,  and  is 
justified,  in  that  it  serves  to  shorten  the  war  and 
diminish  loss  of  life.    As  regards  the  care  of  the 
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loanded  and  the  life  and  property  of  non-com- 
bitanto,  warfare  is  now  conducted  on  more  humane 
pRDcipks  than  formerly.  Even  Luther  regarded 
lobluDg  and  burning  as  unavoidable.  It  can  not  be 
too  strongly  emphasised  that  the  only  proper  piu*- 
pote  of  war  is  to  restore  peace  and  reestablish  law 
ud  oitkr,  and  that  no  more  damage  should  be  done 
to  the  eDemy  than  is  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose.  Recent  attempts  to  secure 
a  world-peace  by  disarmament  are  based  upon 
eooDomic  considerations  rather  than  upon  Christian 


The  early  Christians  abhorred  war,  partly  on  ac- 
eount  d  a  misinterpretation  of  the  words  of  Jesus 
to  Peter,  "  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  with  the  sword''  (Matt.  xxvi.  52);    partly 
because  military  service  brought  them 
2.  htristic  in  contact  with  many  idolatrous  rites, 
andlfedi-  The  State  seemed  to  them  an  expres- 
e?al  Views,  sion  of  the  godlessness  of  the  world  and 
its  hostility  to  Christ.    In  this  spirit 
Tertullian  treated  the  subject  (De  idol.,  xix.;    De 
nmamUUiSf  id.,  both  in  ANP,  vol.  iii.).     Never- 
theless, in   spite   of  the  reigning  aversion,  many 
ObristuiDs  served  in  the  Roman  army  (Tertullian, 
^fdl.,  xlii.;  Ad  Scap.,  iv.);   and  when,  under  the 
nagD  of  Constantine,  the  relation  between  State 
and  Church  became  one  of  intimate    friendship 
ttd  alliance   the  objections  of  the  Christians  to 
*v  were    gradually    silenced.      Augustine,   who 
mamtained  intimate   personal   and   epistolary  in- 
teramrse  with  many  distinguished  statesmen,  such 
m  Maroellinus  and  Bonifacius,  considered  war  a 
ndal  benefit,  and  military  service  an  employment 
of  a  talent  agreeable  to  God  (EpisL,  ccvii.  ad 
Bonj.,  and  EpisL,  cxxxviii.  ad  Marc).    In  his  book 
against  Faustus  (XXII.,  bodv.)  he  exclauns, ''  What 
is  there  bad  in  war  "?   Later  on,  when  it  became  the 
9ttt  task  of  the  Church  to  convert  the  Germanic 
trihes  no  objections  to  war  were  heard.    True,  its 
honttts  and  cruelties  were  mitigated  by  the  "  Truce 
of  (jod  "  (q.v.),  the  sanctity  of  sacred  places  (see 
AsTLUM,  Right  of),  etc.   Indeed,  the  Church  insti- 
gated the  wars  of  the  Crusades,  which  were  regarded 
as  wars  of  God.     Nor  is  the  attitude  which  Luther 
assumed  with  respect  to  the  Peasants'  War  and 
the  war  against  the  Turks  different  in  principle 
from  that  which  the  Latin  Church  originally  as- 
aoiDed  with  respect  to  the  Crusades.    In  the  ancient 
^^lorch  the  clergy  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  par- 
^icpate  in  war;  and  no  one  who  had  served  in  the 
anny  after  he  had  professed  Christianity  was  ad- 
^tted  to  holy  orders.    During  the  Middle  Ages  it 
^  not  rare  to  find  great  generals  among  the  bish- 
^  Such  a  one  was  Christian  of  Mainz.    After 
the  decay  of  the  feudal  system  the  clergy  were  freed 
^  aD  personal  military  service. 
Now  that  military  service  is  required  of  all  in 
^icnDany,  the  question  of  military  service  by  clerics 
has  again  become  a  vital  one,  and  has 
3.  Clerics  occasioned  much  discussion.     It  has 
tsd  Kill-    been  urged  that  military  duties  are  in- 
ly  Service,  consistent  with  service  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  that  the  obligations  of  the 
img  clergyman  to  his  church  should  take  pre- 
ieoce  of  secular  duties.    From  the  point  of  view 


of  the  Church  it  is  highly  objectionable  that  the 
work  of  preparation  of  the  theological  student  should 
be  unnecessarily  interrupted  by  a  period  of  military 
service,  which  may  prove  both  expensive  and  de- 
moralizing. [For  views  traversing  those  of  this  arti- 
cle see  Peace  Movements.] 

(Karl  BuRGEBt.) 
n.  Movements  and  Societies  for  Mitigation  of 
Horrors  of  War:  Felddiakonie  is  the  German  term 
for  voluntary  service  rendered  to  combatants  in 
time  of  war.  In  its  origin  it  partook  of  the  nature 
of  Christian  ministration,  but  was  also  influenced 
largely  by  the  spirit  of  secular  humanitarianism. 

The  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in 

X.  Origin    war  presupposes  three  essential  ele- 

of  Societies  ments — ^the  existence  of  a  trained  and 

for  Care  of  devoted  body  of  voluntary  workers. 

Wounded,  their  harmonious  cooperation  with  the 

regular  military  sanitary  department, 
and  the  recognition  of  their  neutral  character  by  in- 
ternational law.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  fate  of  those  wounded  in  battle  was  piti- 
ful, and  even  the  Crimean  War,  which  witnessed  the 
heroic  labors  of  Florence  Nightingale  and  the  first 
beginnings  of  organized  sanitary  activity  on  the 
part  of  volunteers,  deprived  war  of  but  few  of  its 
horrors  in  the  field  and  the  hospital.  It  was  the 
Lombard  War  of  1859  that  gave  the  great  impulse 
to  the  movement.  Stirred  by  the  dreadful  sights 
of  the  battle-field  of  Solferino  Henri  Dunant  of 
Geneva  began  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  wounded 
soldier,  and  so  eloquently  as  finally  to  convince  the 
entire  world  of  the  necessity  of  radical  improve- 
ment in  that  sphere.  On  Aug.  22,  1864,  was  con- 
cluded the  Geneva  Convention  by  which  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  war  together  with  the  staff  devoted 
to  their  care  and  all  utilities  appertaining  to  the 
work  were  declared  inviolable  under  the  sign  of  the 
Red  Cross  (q.v.)  on  a  white  field.  But  of  more 
avail  than  the  specific  conditions  of  the  Geneva 
convention  itself  was  the  impulse  thus  given  to  a 
great  humanitarian  movement  which  speedily  came 
to  constitute  one  of  the  most  wide-spread  fields  of 
beneficent  human  activity.  The  basis  had  been 
laid  for  the  foimdation  of  numerous  societies  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  general  categories  accord- 
ing as  the  moving  spirit  is  one  of  Christian  mission 
work  or  of  secular  humanitarianism  and  patriotism. 
Of  Protestant  associations  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  trace  back  to  the  time  of  the  crusades.  The 
bailly  of  Brandenburg  in  the  grand  priory  of  Ger- 
many was  disbanded  in  1812,  and  revived  in  1852 

as  an  Evangelical  order  devoted  to  the 

2.  German  defense  of  religion  and  the  performance 

Societies,    of  works  of  mercy.    Both  in  peace  and 

war  it  has  been  active  in  the  care  of 
the  sick  through  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
hospitals  and  the  knightly  protection  of  sisters 
engaged  in  their  work  of  mercy  on  the  battlefield. 
In  1898  the  order  counted  770  active  and  1,747 
affiliated  honorary  members,  and  maintained  48 
establishments  with  2,297  beds,  attended  exclusive- 
ly by  the  members  of  the  sisterhoods.  In  time  of 
war  it  can  place  1,600  women  nurses  in  the  field. 
Among  Roman  Catholic  orders  the  first  place  belongs 
to  the  Knights  of  Malta,  divided  into  two  associa- 
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tionsy  one  in  Silesia  organised  in  1864,  and  one  in 
the  Rheniah  and  Westphalian  region  founded  three 
years  later.  Its  sta£f  includes  about  1,500  sisters  of 
mercy  and  a  smaller  number  of  brethren.  The 
Knights  of  St.  George  are  a  Bavarian  order  founded 
in  1729  and  reorganised  in  1871.  Non-religpoos 
bodies  are  the  Associations  for  the  Care  of  the 
Wounded  and  Sick  in  War  of  which  the  first  was 
founded  in  WQrttemberg  in  1863,  followed  within 
five  years  by  others  in  all  the  principal  German 
states.  In  1886  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  for  the 
organization  of  voluntary  associations  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  under  the  auspices  of  Johann  Wichem, 
director  of  the  Rauhes  Haus,  whose  exertions  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  branches  throughout 
Germany  and  the  creation  of  a  body  of  2,200  trained 
nurses  with  a  reserve  of  almost  double  that  number. 
The  organic  law  conditioning  the  existence  and 
character  of  all  these  associations  is  the  sanitary 
ordinance  of  Jan.  10, 1878.   For  Red  Cross  Societies 


see  the  article  on  that  subject;    see  also  Fkack 
Movements.  (Theodobe  ScHinB.) 

BnuooRAPHT:  The  subjeet  is  sometimes  treated  in  dii- 
eussioDS  on  ethics,  as  in  R.  Rothe,  Ethik,  f§  115M2, 
Wittenberg,  1809,  and  H.  L.  Biartenaen,  Die  dbufijdk 
Ethik,  iiL  280-292,  Berlin,  1871.  Eng.  transl..  Edinbuiii, 
1882.  The  reverse  of  this  subject  with  its  appropriate 
biblioKraphy  is  presented  in  the  article  Peacx  Momnni. 
Consult  further:  G.  W.  liacCree,  The  Stoord  and  tkt  (Hite, 
London,  1881;  J.  F.  Bethune-Baker,  Infivenee  of  Chit- 
HanUy  on  War,  Cambridge,  1888;  M.  Jaehns,  UAerKri^ 
Friedm  und  Kuttur,  Berlin,  1893;  A.  F.  Hamon.  Ptyeko- 
togie  du  mUitaire  profeMnonndt  Brussels,  1894;  Y.  A. 
Novikov,  La  Ouerre  et  aea  prStendus  bienfaiu,  Parii,  18M; 
M.  Anitchkow,  Krieg  und  Arbeit,  Berlin,  1900.  Eng.  tniuL, 
War  and  Labour,  Westminster  and  New  York,  1900;  J. 
J.  Green,  War.  /<  it  Coneiatent  with  Chriatiamt^t  Lon- 
don, 1901;  W.  Wabh,  The  Moral  Damage  of  War,  Lon- 
don, 1902,  new  ed.,  Boston,  1909;  J.  Barr,  Ckridiamlt 
and  War,  Glasgow,  1903;  K.  Blutharsch,  Die  UmAt 
der  Volkerkriege  und  die  Orundtage  fUr  die  Wdifnain, 
Stuttgart,  1905;  T.  Kattenbusch,  Dae  eitUidu  BeiM 
dee  Kriegee,  Giessen,  1906;  D.  L.  Dodge,  War  /•- 
eoneieleni  with  the  BtUgion  of  Jeeue  Chriet,  new  eiL, 
Boston,  1910. 
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m.  Fortresses, 
rv.  The  Conduct  of  War. 
V.  Religious  Significance  of  War. 


L  The  Army:  Not  till  the  royal  period  did  the 
Hebrews  poesess  a  standing  army,  but  from  a  much 
earUer  time  every  male  adult  able  to  fight  was  liable 
to  call  for  field  service.  Bedouins  either  on  a  raid 
or  when  attacked  expect  the  help  of 
I.  Primitive  every  member  of  the  tribe.  The  state- 
Conditions,  ment  in  P  (Num.  i.  1-2,  xxvi.  2)  of 
twenty  years  as  the  age  when  war 
service  may  be  required  may  express  ancient  cus- 
tom and  possibly  tells  the  age  at  which  men  be- 
came members  of  the  tribe  with  full  rights.  The 
Book  of  Judges  describes  conditions  from  this  point 
of  view.  In  case  of  an  expedition  for  booty  or  con- 
quest or  of  necessity  for  repelling  attack  the  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  assembled  under  a  recog- 
nized head — the  boldest  of  their  number  (Judges 
xi.  1  sqq.);  in  case  the  danger  was  great,  messen- 
gers were  sent  to  friendly  tribes  for  help.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  last  was  Jabesh-gilead,  the  elders  of  which 
sent  for  help  throughout  Israel,  when  Saul  made  his 
stirring  appeal  and  called  for  the  people  to  come  to 
the  war  (I  Sam.  xi.  3  sqq.).  In  case  of  victory,  each 
man  returned  home  with  his  booty.  This  method 
did  not  permit  great  wars  and  slaughter  or  great 
armies,  but  resembled  the  conditions  under  which 
at  the  present  Bedouin  raids  occur.  The  numbers 
of  men  engaged  were  relatively  small;  Gideon  had 
300  men  (Judges  vii.  16),  the  Danites  numbered  600 
(Judges  xviii.  11).  Larger  numbers  are  mentioned 
in  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judges  v.  8,  cf.  iv.  14).  But 
the  methods  which  had  sufficed  against  the  Mid- 
ianites  were  not  adequate  when  the  enemy  was  a 
warlike  and  relatively  great  and  well-armed  people 
like  the  Philistines.  So  Saul  recognized  the  need  of 
a  standing  army,  and  after  the  victory  over  the 
Anunonites  in  view  of  conflicts  with  the  Philistines 
he  retained  3,000  men  under  arms  (I  Sam.  xiii.  1 
sqq.),  though  it  is  not  said  that  this  was  a  perma- 
nent force.  Yet  he  had  a  force  as  a  body-guard,  of 
which  David  was  the  leader  (I  Sam.  xxii.  14),  the 


members  of  which  were  noted  warriors,  selected  by 
Saul  from  all  Israel  (I  Sam.  xiv.  52). 

A  step  momentous  in  its  consequences  was  the 
king's  assumption  of  appointment  of  the  leaden, 
the  people's  voice  being  no  longer  heard  in  the  mat- 
ter.   Willie  at  first  naturally  the  heads  of  the  tribes 
and  such  men  were  first  chosen  by 
2.  The      Saul,  his  own  interest  led  to  the  placing 

Standing  in  responsible  positions  of  thoae  known 
Army.  to  be  true  to  him,  eventually  to  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  househoM,  as  Jona- 
than (I  Sam.  xiii.  1  sqq.),  and  under  David  near  re- 
lations like  Joab,  Abner,  and  Amasa.  Saul  sought 
to  bind  David  to  himself  by  giving  him  his  dau^ 
ter  Michal.  The  body-guard  had  a  place  ia  histoiy 
which  was  noteworthy.  Under  David  it  was  400 
strong  at  Adullam  (I  Sam.  xxii.  2),  and  a  little  later 
numbered  600  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  13);  at  the  time  of  the 
Philistine  fight  (I  Sam.  xxviii.  1  sqq.)  it  must  have 
been  a  formidable  force,  as  the  times  then  wait. 
This  force  became  David's  guard,  known  as  "heroes" 
and  "  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  "  (I  Kings  i.  8, 
38).  The  last  designation  has  been  taken  to  show 
that  Philistines  were  in  it;  this  is  not  certain,  but 
David  had  a  company  of  600  imder  Ittai  of  (Hth 
who  were  trustworthy  in  critical  times  (II  Sam.  xy. 
19),  and  Benaiah  was  their  general  (II  Sam.  xxiii. 
23).  This  body-guard  was  the  kernel  of  David's 
army;  whether  the  standing  army  included  more 
is  not  known.  The  Chronicler  (I.,  xxvii.  1  sqq) 
divides  the  whole  army  into  twelve  corps  of  24,000 
each,  which  served  each  one  month;  but  the  report 
is  untrustworthy.  Still,  regular  organization  of  the 
army  imder  David  is  clear,  since  Joab's  office  as 
general-in-chief  was  permanent.  Ck>nsidering  the 
number  and  length  of  David's  wars,  it  is  improbable 
that  the  entire  force  available  was  always  under 
arms — such  a  condition  was  often  unnecessary,  and 
economic  conditions  would  not  permit  it.  The  num- 
bering of  the  people  by  David  probably  had  mih- 
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iiy  puipoaeB  bdund  it.  The  orgaouation  was  by 
luanodB,  hmidredB,  and  fifties  (I  Sam.  viii.  12,  xvii. 
S^xviiL  13;  II  Sam.  xviii.  1;  II  JSing^  i.  9,  xi.  4, 
9);  ndi  an  oiganiBation  is  attributed  to  Saul's 
JBM^  bat  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  breaking  up 
ftheold  tribal  oiganiaation  occurred  so  soon.  Re- 
IplintenBtB  furthered  the  dissolution  of  tribal  ties, 
odtiibtl  organisaticm  was  disregarded  in  Solomon's 
BvinoDB  (I  Sngs  iv.  7  sqq.),  which  may  have  had 
^nifitaiy  basis.  Obligation  to  bear  arms  and  to 
■y  taxes  rested  on  possession  of  the  soil,  so  that 
Am  Nebuchadreuar  took  away  **  the  mighty  men 
Ivilor"  (n  Ejngs  zxiv.  14),  naturally  only  *^  the 
nonit ...  of  the  land  "  remained.  In  later  times 
iDODg  the  oflBoers  of  the  army  was  the  **  scribe  of 
]ielioet"(Jer.lii.  25). 

limitatloDs  to  a  call  to  war  are  placed  by  Deut. 
QD7. 5,  XX.  5-8,  and  certain  prescriptions  were  ob- 
Bved  by  Judas  the  Maccabee  (I  Mace.  iii.  55). 
Vlodi  of  these  prescriptions  is  the  older  is  difficult 
0  define,  and  the  practicality  is  both  questioned 
(WeUhausen,   Composition  des   Hexor 

3.  The  teuek,  p.  182,  but  cf .  p.  359  of  the  3d 
^kmonel  ed.,  1899)  and  defended  (Schwally, 
tad  Pay.  iSdrtduc^iTrM^saZter^umer,  i.  74sqq.). 
Since  the  wars  <A  Israel  were  wars  of 
threh,  ceremonial  impurity  excluded  from  serv- 
B.  At  the  time  when  these  prescriptions  were 
litten,  customs  were  still  in  memory  which  made 
on  explicable,  and  some  of  them  can  be  explained 
im  present  knowledge.  In  Maccabean  times  there 
ae  changes  in  the  military  establishment.  Judas 
d,  in  addition  to  the  groupings  already  men- 
ned,  one  of  ten  men  (I  Mace.  iii.  55);  Simon 
■ed  a  force  paid  from  hb  own  resources  (ib. 
r.  32);  Hyrcanus  enlisted  foreigners  (Josephus, 
It.,  Xlll.,  viii.  4),  while  Jews  increasingly  entered 
t  eenrioe  of  foreign  kings  (both  Ptolemies  and 
leuods;  I  Mace.  x.  36;  Josephus,  ArU.f  XII.,  ii. 
.  Under  Alexander  Jannsus  and  Alexandra  for- 
pn  mercenaries  held  the  Jews  in  check  (Josephus, 
It.,  XIII.,  xiii.  5);  Hyrcanus  furnished  troops  to 
e  Romans  (ib.  XIV.,  x.  2);  under  the  Herods,  the 
my  was  trained  in  Roman  fashion,  and  Germans 
ae  among  the  forces.  In  case  the  need  was  ur- 
at,  the  forces  were  summoned  by  the  trumpet  or 
r  the  display  of  signal.  Whether  the  forces  car- 
id  standards  in  eariy  times  is  unknown,  but  pas- 
jSesin  P  (Num.  i.  52,  ii.  2-34)  speak  of  such  both  for 
ibeB  and  families,  though  their  character  is  not  de- 
nnined.  Naturally  in  ancient  times  the  commis- 
fiai  was  not  specially  governed;  each  man  took 
hat  he  could,  even  in  his  own  country  (II  Sam. 
ro.  27) — Jesse  sent  provimons  to  his  sons  through 
Kvid  (I  Sam.  xvii.  17).  Yet  Judges  xx.  10  (the 
f  of  which  is  not  determined)  sfieaks  of  regular 
<DviaoQ  for  supply  of  food.  Only  the  standing 
Biy  and  mercenaries  received  pay,  and  the  war- 
11^  reward  consisted  in  part  in  their  share  in  the 
otjr  (GSen.  xiv.  24;  Num.  xxi.  25  sqq.;  Deut.  xxi. 
',  in  which  those  who  remained  behind  for  cause 
red  (Num.  xxxi.  27;  Josh.  xxii.  8;  I  Sam.  xxx. 

n  Maoc.  viii.  28,  30). 

L  Arms  and  Weapons:  From  their  nomadic 
the  Hebrews  brought  into  Canaan  the  chief 
poo  of  the  Bedouins,  the  lance  with  wooden 


shaft  and  bronze  head.  The  sling  was  an  early 
weapon,  but  the  sword  became  common  only  after 
they  reached  Palestine.  There  they  first  met  foes 
whose  method  of  warfare  was  of  a  high 
I.  Offensive  standard.  Canaanitic  weapons  were 
and  Def en-  derived  from  the  Hittites  on  the  north, 
sive  Armor,  and  the  part  of  their  equipment  which 
most  terrified  the  Hebrews  was  the 
chariots  of  iron,  to  the  possession  of  which  is  at- 
tributed the  ability  of  Canaanites  to  retain  mastery 
of  the  plains  (Josh.  xi.  4;  Judges  i.  19;  I  Sam.  xiii. 
5).  The  chariots  carried  three  men--driver,  war- 
rior, and  shield-bearer  who  protected  the  others. 
The  Philistines  had  cavalry  also  (I  Sam.  xiii.  5). 
Infantry  were  of  two  kinds,  light  and  heavy  armed. 
The  latter  had  a  round  helm  of  bronze,  coat  of  mail, 
bronze  greaves,  sword,  throwing  spear,  and  lance; 
the  former  were  bowmen  and  slingers.  This  arma- 
ment the  Hebrews  adopted  from  their  foes.  The 
Chronicler  mentions  light-armed  Benjaminites,  and 
sa3rs  that  they  were  ambidextrous  with  bow  and 
sling  (I  Chron.  viii.  40,  xii.  2;  II  Chron.  xiv.  8, 
xvii.  17;  cf.  Judges  xx.  16).  Judahites  were  heavy 
armed,  carrying  spear  and  shield,  as  were  Gadites 
and  Naphtalites  (II  Chron.  xiv.  8;  I  Chron.  xii.  8, 24, 
34).  The  light-armed  had  bow  or  sling  and  a  small 
shield.  The  bow  was  usually  of  a  hard  springy  wood, 
though  later  it  was  of  bronze  (Ps.  xviii.  34;  Job 
XX.  24) ;  as  it  was  strung  by  placing  one  end  on  the 
ground  and  bending  the  other  with  the  hand,  it 
must  have  been  large;  yet  another  kind  was  strung 
by  the  hands  alone.  The  string  was  of  ox  or  camel 
gut.  The  arrow  was  of  light  wood  with  point  of 
metal,  and  was  carried  in  a  quiver;  sometimes  the 
point  was  poisoned  (Jer.  Ii.  11;  Isa.  xlix.  2;  Job  vi. 
4).  Fire  arrows  were  used  against  city  and  camp 
(Isa.  1.  11).  The  sling  was  also  the  weapon  of  the 
shepherds,  and  was  a  strap  of  leather  or  such  mate- 
rial, broader  in  the  center  where  the  missile,  usually 
a  smooth  stone,  was  placed,  this  being  discharged 
by  loosing  one  end  of  the  sling.  The  Ught-armed, 
at  least  the  bowmen,  carried  a  small  shield  only 
half  as  large  as  that  of  the  heavy-armed,  but  the 
shape  of  neither  is  known.  From  Ezek.  xxxix.  9; 
II  Sam.  i.  21;  and  Isa.  xxi.  5  it  seems  clear  that  the 
shield  was  of  wood  covered  with  leather  or  of  sev- 
eral layers  of  leather.  Solomon's  golden  shields 
were  merely  for  display;  Rehoboam  furnished  in- 
stead those  covered  with  bronze  (I  Kings  xiv.  26). 
Apparently  on  the  march  the  shields  were  carried 
by  wagon.  The  heavy-armed  had  as  weapon  of  at- 
tack the  spear  (hanith)  used  for  thrusting,  not  throw- 
ing (I  Sam.  xvii.  7,  xix.  9-10).  How  this  weapon 
di£Fered  from  that  called  romah  is  unknown 
(II  Chron.  xi.  12),  but  the  romah  later  became  the 
usual  weapon.  I  Chron.  xii.  8,  24,  34  distinguishes 
the  hanith  as  the  weapon  of  the  Naphtalites,  the 
romah  as  that  of  Judah  and  Gad.  The  weapon 
called  kidhon  probably  differed  from  both  as  being 
a  casting  spear;  Goliath  had  one  besides  his  hanith 
(I  Sam.  xvii.  6,  45).  The  sword  was  of  iron,  its 
blade  straight  and  often  double-edged,  and  it  was 
used  both  to  cut  and  to  thrust  (I  Sam.  xiii.  19; 
Judges  iii.  16,  21,  xxi.  10).  It  was  carried  at  the 
left  by  a  girdle  worn  over  the  soldier's  coat.  The 
helmet  {Ifoibha*  or  kobha^)  in  early  times  was  worn  not 
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by  the  man  in  the  ranks  but  by  the  king  or  leader  of 
the  host  (I  Sam.  xvii.  5,  38);  the  Chronicler  (II., 
xxvi.  14)  reports  first  of  Uzziah  that  he  equipped 
the  army  with  helmets,  and  later  it  was  a  coomion 
article  of  defense.  Saul  and  Goliath  are  reported 
to  have  had  bronze  helmets  and  coats  of  mail. 
Probably  these  were  not  wholly  of  bronze,  but  of 
leather  covered  with  the  alloy.  The  form  is  not 
known,  but  the  monuments  show  that  of  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians.  Goliath's  coat  was  of  scales  of 
bronze,  while  Saul's  was  probably  of  bronze 
also,  since  it  was  too  heavy  for  David  (I  Sam. 
xvii.  38-39).  From  Assyrian  sources  it  appears  that 
the  coat  of  the  common  soldier  was  a  thick  jacket 
of  felt  or  leather  somewhat  strengthened  with  sheet 
iron;  the  charioteers  wore  the  long  coat  reaching 
to  the  knees.  In  Grseco-Roman  times  the  metal  coat 
was  more  common,  in  the  Syrian  armies  the  com- 
mon soldiers  wore  interwoven  coats  of  mail  (I  Mace, 
vi.  35).  Other  weapons  of  an  unconmion  sort  are 
mentioned,  but  do  not  characterize  the  armament 
of  the  Hebrews  (Job  xli.  26;  Jer.  1.  23,  li.  20;  Prov. 
XXV.  18;  Gen.  xlix.  5;  Ps.  xxxv.  3). 

Up  till  the  time  of  Solomon  the  Hebrews  had  only 
infantry;  David's  course  in  the  Syrian  war  when  he 
captured  chariots  and  horses  was  to  disable  the 
horses  (II  Sam.  viii.  4).  But  Solomon 
2.  Branches  introduced  cavalry  and  chariots,  and 
of  Service,  is  said  to  have  had  12,000  cavalry, 
1,400  chariots,  and  40,000  chariot 
horses  (I  Kings  x.  26),  which  were  kept  partly  in 
Jerusalem  and  partly  elsewhere  (I  Kings  ix.  19). 
This  marks  the  beginning  of  a  great  standing  army 
over  and  above  the  body-guard  of  the  king.  Cav- 
alry and  chariotry  thenceforth  were  a  part  of  the 
Hebrew  army,  although  a  large  part  of  the  land  was 
not  suited  to  their  evolutions.  For  this  element  of 
the  army  the  prophets  had  no  liking  and  frequently 
denounced  reliance  upon  it  (Hos.  i.  7,  xiv.  3).  The 
chariots  were  doubtless  like  those  of  Philistines  and 
Canaanites,  two-wheeled,  open  behind,  and  prob- 
ably carried  three  persons. 

ni.  Fortresses:  When  the  Hebrews  crossed  the 
Jordan,  they  found  the  land  defended  by  numer- 
ous strong  places  and  fortified  cities  which,  with 
their  high  walls,  made  great  impression  upon  the 
sons  of  the  desert  (Num.  xiii.  28;  Deut.  i.  28),  who 
were  not  able  at  once  to  reduce  them.  For  a  time 
they  dwelt  in  the  open,  and  in  time  of  war  fled  to 
woods  and  caves  for  refuge  (I  Sam.  xiii.  6).  This 
condition  changed  in  the  kingly  period,  when  Ca- 
naanitic  fortresses  fell  into  their  hands,  especially 
Jebus  (II  Sam.  v.  9);  they  learned  also  to  build  their 
own  fortifications,  as  when  David  refortificd  Jebus- 
Jerusalcm,  and  when  Solomon  built  Hazor  and 
Megiddo  on  the  roads  to  the  north,  Gezer,  lower 
Beth-horon,  and  Balaath  toward  the  west,  and 
Tamar  toward  the  south.  Rehoboam  erected  no 
less  than  fifteen  border  fortresses  on  the  west  and 
south  (II  Chron.  xi.  5  sqq.);  Jeroboam  fortified 
Shechem  and  Penuel  in  the  north  (I  Kings  xii.  25); 
Baasha  attempted  to  fortify  Ramah  as  an  outpost 
against  Judah,  but  Asa  destroyed  it  and  used  the 
material  to  build  Gcba  and  Mizpah  (I  Kings  xv. 
16-22).  Omri  built  Samaria  on  an  isolated  hill  and 
made  it  so  strong  that  it  was  able  to  hold  out  for  | 


three  years  against  the  Assyrians  (II  Kings  xriL  5). 
The  Maccabeans  and  Herods  built  many  fortiuse^ 
among  which  especial!^'  worthy  of  mention  are 
Beth-zur,  Jotopata,  Herodium  (southwest  of  Beth- 
lehem), Masada,  and  Machserus.  Naturally,  these 
fortresses  stood  on  hills;  and  it  was  the  custom  for 
each  great  fortified  city  to  have  in  or  near  it  also  a 
citadel  (so  Jerusalem,  q.v.;  Shechem,  Penud,  aad 
Thebez;  Judges  ix.  46,  51,  viii.  9,  17).  The  primaij 
fortification  was  an  encircling  wall,  usually  of  tk 
largest  stones  obtainable  or  workable,  oStm  not 
squared,  and  in  ancient  times  set  without  mortar; 
it  was  so  thick  that  not  only » the  watch  but  ctMoaid- 
erable  forces  could  occupy  its  crown  (Neh.  xii.  31 
sqq.;  I  Mace.  xiii.  45).  There  were  also  pUoed 
there  catapults  and  other  engines  of  war,  be^muDg 
from  the  time  of  Uzziah  (II  Chron.  xxvi.  15).  Mas- 
sive towers  of  great  stones  protected  the  comen, 
gate,  and  other  portions  of  the  walls.  Battlcmenti 
protected  the  defenders.  The  entrances  were  not 
simple  openings  in  the  walls,  but  quite  roomy 
structures  with  towers  and  an  upper  story  (II  Sam. 
xviii.  33);  the  gates  were  usually  double  doonof 
strong  wood,  probably  covered  with  plates  of  brome 
or  iron  and  fastened  with  bars  of  the  same  metal 
(Deut.  iii.  5;  I  Eangs  iv.  13).  Commonly  a  dtj 
had  but  one  gate,  which  was  closed  at  eveniDg 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  20;  Josh.  ii.  5).  Frequently  there  mi 
a  smaller  outside  wall. 

IV.  The  Conduct  of  War:  A  prehminary  to  war 
was  the  consulting  of  the  oracle  (Judges  i.  1,  xl  27- 
28;  I  Sam.  xiv.  37)  or  of  the  prophet  (I  EjngBXxn. 
5  sqq.);  there  were  sacrifices  (I  Sam.  vii.  8  sqq., 
xiii.  9  sqq.)  and  consecration,  since  war  was  holy 
(see  below).  In  great  conflicts  the  war  palladiam, 
the  ark,  was  present  as  a  matter  of  course  (I  Sam. 
iv.  4  sqq.;  II  Sam.  xi.  11);  Deut.  xx.  2  prescribes 
that  before  the  fight  the  priest  address  the  soldieiy 
and  inspire  them  with  courage,  and  the  pnestly  hf 
requires  the  presence  of  the  priest  with  his  silver 
trumpet  (Num.  x.  9,  xxxi.  6).  This  ordinance  was 
observed  by  the  Maccabees  (I  Mace.  xvi.  8).  If 
possible,  the  war  began  in  the  spring,  that  return 
might  be  had  before  the  winter,  when  men  stayed 
at  home.  Of  the  arrangement  of  the  camp  nothing 
is  known;  Num.  ii.  seems  to  indicate  a  triangular 
form,  but  how  nearly  this  corresponded  to  actual 
custom  is  not  clear.  Tents  are  mentioned  as  bong 
in  the  camps  of  Hebrews  and  SjTians  (II  Sam.  d. 
11;  II  Kings  vii.  7)  in  connection  with  protracted 
sieges  of  fortresses.  The  night  was  di\n(ie(i  into 
three  watches  (Judges  vii.  19);  while  the  main  force 
was  away,  a  camp  guard  protected  the  camp.  The 
maintenance  of  the  piuity  of  the  camp  was  strictly 
enjoined  (Deut.  xxiii.  10  sqq.).  The  battle  amy 
was  either  in  hne  or  in  tliree  parts  of  center  and  two 
wings  (I  Sam.  iv.  2,  x^^i.  8,  20-21;  Judges  \n.  16. 
20,  XX.  20,  30;  Isa.  viii.  8),  with  sometimes  an  am- 
bush at  the  rear  of  the  enemy  (Josh.  viii.  13-14)- 
The  attack  was  accompanied  by  a  loud  outcry 
(Josh.  vi.  20;  I  Sam.  xvii.  52).  The  art  of  war  wa^ 
not  highly  developed,  though  stratagem,  in  the 
way  of  surprise  or  rear  attack,  was  employed,  al» 
the  turning  of  the  flanks  (Josh,  ii.,  vi.  22,  viii.  2. 
12;  Judges  vii.  10  sqq.,  16  sqq..  xx.  36  sqq.;  II  Sam. 
v.  23),    The  fight  depended  of. en  upon  individual 
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bnTery,  strength,  dexterity,  and  quickness.  Occa- 
■QDiDy  a  duel  between  chosen  chEunpions  decided 
Uk battle  (I  Sam.  xvii. ;  II  Sam.  ii.  14  sqq.) .  Though 
Ike  Hebrews  were  behind  the  Assyrians  in  cruelty, 
their  treatment  of  the  conquered  was  harsh.  While 
tbe  latter  cut  off  the  heads  and  hands  of  the  fallen 
II  trophies,  the  former  seem  to  have  done  this  only 
k  exceptional  cases  (I  Sam.  xvii.  5  sqq.,  xxxi.  9; 
USam.  zx.  22);  possibly  it  was  an  old  custom  to 
at  off  the  fore£Jdns  of  the  faUen  foe  (I  Sam.  xviii. 
25^27);  not  seldom  the  captive  kings  or  generals 
foe killed  (Josh.  x.  24  sqq.;  Judges  vii.  25),  though 
tk  Hebrew  kings  bore  a  reputation  for  mildness 
(I  EmgB  XX.  31).  Sometimes  the  entire  captive 
kst  was  slain  (Judges  vii.  25;  Josh.  x.  24  sqq.), 
and  severe  practises  of  other  kinds  are  known 
(Judges  i.  6-7;  I  Sam.  xi.  2).  As  a  rule  the  cap- 
thw  became  slaves,  yet  the  usually  mild  Deuter- 
SDomy  (xx.  13-14)  enjoins  the  enslaving  of  women 
Hid  diildren  only.  For  examples  of  other  horrors 
ofivcf.  n  Kings  viii.  12,  xv.  16;  Isa.  xiii.  16;  Hos. 
X.  14;  Amos  i.  13.  The  land  of  the  enemy  was 
avagjed,  the  trees  cut  down,  the  wells  stopped  up 
(Dent.  XX.  19;  Judges  vi.  4;  II  Kings  iii.  19,  25), 
wyie  dties  and  villages  were  burned  (Judges  ix. 
45;  I  Mace.  v.  28).  The  subjected  people  were  put 
nder  ransom  of  a  large  sum  or  under  tribute 
(DEiogi  xviii.  14;  Isa.  xxxii.  18),  for  the  payment 
of  which  hostages  were  taken  (II  Kings  xiv.  14). 
Victory  was  celebrated  with  song  and  dance  (Ex. 
nr.;  Judges  v.;  I  Sam.  xviii.  6  sqq.).  The  biuial  of 
the  fallen  was  a  sacred  duty  (I  Kings  xv.) ;  the  host 
nooned  fallen  leaders  (II  Sam.  iii.  31),  whose 
ittpons  were  buried  with  them. 

T.  Religious  Significance  of  War:  In  common 
vith  oUier  Semites,  Hebrews  regarded  war  as  a  sa- 
cred thing,  a  concern  of  Yahweh  (Ex.  xvii.  16;  Num. 
HL  14;  I  Sam.  xxv.  28) ;  hence  in  Deborah's  song 
those  are  cursed  who  remained  away  from  the  battle 
pudges  v.  23).  Israers  foes  are  also  Yahweh's 
(Judiesv.Sl;  ISam.xxx.26).  As  "  Lord  of  hosts  " 
ind  "  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel  "  (I  Sam.  xvii.  45) 
fahweh  participated  in  the  battle;  and  cast  stones 
19011  the  enemy  to  assist  his  people  (Josh.  x.  11). 
EDs  presence  with  the  army  was  believed  to  be  a 
Steral  fact,  in  common  with  the  ordinary  belief  of 
the  times,  and  he  was  represented  by  the  ark,  which 
by  the  enemy  was  taken  as  the  presence  of  God  him- 
•df  (I  Sam.  iv.  6-7).  War  was  therefore  one  of  the 
tvligious  institutions  of  Israel;  the  warrior  was  ob- 
fipied  to  perform  certain  cultic  duties  before  bat- 
tle^ being  consecrated  to  God  (Josh.  iii.  5;  Isa.  xiii. 
8),  men  spoke  of  "  sanctifying  war  "  (Joel  iii.  9, 
A.  V.  margin;  Jer.  vi.  4);  and  the  warrior  was  to 
fODun  ceremonially  pure  during  the  war  (Smith, 
^ofSem.f  p.  455;  cf.  II  Sam.  xi.  6  sqq.).  From 
tbis  standpoint  has  been  explained  the  exemption 
&om  warlike  duties  of  those  newly  married,  or  who 
ad  just  built  a  house;  and  this,  too,  explains  the 
let  that  the  camp  is  sacred  (Deut.  xxiii.  10  sqq.). 
litis  is  explained  also  the  custom  of  the  ban;  all 
wty  belongs  to  Yahweh,  hence  the  extreme  form 
the  ban  was  the  killing  of  all  which  had  life  and 
ming  of  everything  else  (Josh.  vi.  17;  I  Sam.  vi. 
cf.  Deut.  xiii.  16-17).    Limitations  of  the  ban 

found  in  Deut.  vii.  27  sqq.;   while  historical 


practise  or  prescription  is  foimd  in  Num.  xxxi.  7 
sqq.,  17-18;  Josh.  viii.  2,  27-28,  xi.  10  sqq.;  Judges 
xxi.  11  sqq.  In  all  probability  practise  was  milder 
than  theory,  the  desire  for  booty  having  its  influ- 
ence. The  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  booty  sig- 
nifies consecration  of  that  part  to  Yahweh,  and 
paraUel  for  the  Hebrew  custom  is  foimd  in  the  Moab- 
ite  Stone  (q.v.),  which  declares  that  Mesha  devoted 
7,000  men  to  his  god  Chemosh  (lines  3, 11, 12, 16-17). 

(I.  Benzinger.) 
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WARBURTON,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  England 
bishop  of  Gloucester;  b.  at  Newark-upon-Trent 
(17  m.  n.e.  of  Nottingham)  Dec.  24,  1698;  d.  at 
Gloucester  June  7,  1779.  His  father,  an  attorney, 
had  him  educated  for  the  law,  which  he  probably 
practised  1719-23;  but  he  had  always  a  passionate 
liking  for  theology,  and  was  ordained  deacon,  1723, 
and  priest,  1727;  he  became  rector  at  Greaseley, 
Nottingham,  1726;  was  rector  at  Brant-Brough- 
ton,  1728-30;  and  at  Frisby,  1730-66;  became 
chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  1738;  preacher  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  1746;  chaplain  to  the  king,  1754; 
prebendary  of  Durham,  1755;  dean  of  Bristol,  1757; 
and  bishop  of  Gloucester,  1760.  In  the  retirement 
of  coimtry  life  during  the  earUer  years  of  his  activity 
he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  diligence,  and 
wrote  those  works  which  have  perpetuated  his  mem- 
ory. The  first  of  these  was  The  Alliance  between 
Church  and  Stale;  or  the  Necessity  and  Equity  of  an 
established  Religion,  and  a  Test  Law  demonstrated, 
from  the  Essence  and  End  of  civU  Society  upon  the 
fundamental  Principles  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  and 
Nations  (1736),  in  which,  while  taking  high  ground, 
as  the  title  indicates,  he  yet  maintains  that  the  State 
Church  should  tolerate  those  who  differed  from  it 
in  doctrine  and  worship.  Soon  thereafter  came  his 
great  work.  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  Demon- 
strated on  the  Principles  of  a  Religious  Deist,  from  the 
Omission  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State  of  Rewards 
and  Punishments  in  the  Jewish  Dispensation.  Books 
i.-iii.  appeared  in  vol.  i.  (1737-38);  books  iv.,  v., 
vi.,  in  vol.  ii.  (1741);  books  vii.  and  viii.  never  ap- 
peared; book  ix.  was  first  published  in  his  Works 
(1788;  10th  ed.  of  the  entire  work,  ed.  James  Nich- 
ols, 3  vols.,  1846).  The  treatise  was  directed  against 
the  Deists  (see  Deism),  especially  their  doctrine  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  their  stress  upon  the  omission 
of  mention  of  immortality  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Warburton  turns  the  tables  upon  them  by  construct- 
ing, out  of  the  very  absence  of  such  statements,  a 
proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  The 
first  three  books  deal  with  the  necessity  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments to  civil  society  from  (1)  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  (2)  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  law- 
givers and  founders  of  civil  policy,  and  (3)  the 
opinions  and  conduct    of  the  ancient   sages    and 
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philosophers.  The  fourth  book  proves  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  arts  and  empire  of  Egypt,  and 
that  such  high  antiquity  illustrates  and  confirms 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history*  The  fifth  book 
explains  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  theocracy.  In  the 
sixth  book  Warburton  shows  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  that  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments did  make  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 
The  ninth  book  treats  of  the  true  nature  and  genius 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  general  argument  is 
that  because  the  sacred  books  of  Judaism  said  noth- 
ing respecting  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, it  must  be  divine,  since  it  did  really  accom- 
plish the  punishment  of  wrong-doers  without  such 
a  doctrine,  and  no  other  legislation  has  been  able 
to  do  so  without  it.  This  it  could  do  because  the 
foundation  and  support  of  the  Mosaic  legislation 
was  the  theocracy  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Jews, 
and  dealt  out  in  this  life  righteous  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments upon  individual  and  nation.  An  extraor- 
dinary providence  conducted  the  affairs  of  this  peo- 
ple, and  consequently  the  sending  of  Moses  was 
divinely  ordered.  The  work  is  confessedly  limited  to 
one  line  of  argument,  is  defective  in  exegesis,  and 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  intimations  of  immortal- 
ity among  the  later  Jews;  yet  it  is  distinguished  by 
freshness  and  vigor,  masterly  argumentation,  and 
bold  imagination.  The  excursuses  are  particularly 
admirable. 

Warburton  was  a  man  of  untiring  energy,  wide 
information,  clear  insight,  and  hvely  imagination. 
He  had  a  noble,  open,  guileless  heart;  yet  as  a  critic 
he  was  sharp,  and  often  satirical.  His  writings,  be- 
sides those  already  noted,  embrace  a  commentary 
upon  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  (1742;  by  this  he  won 
Pope's  firm  friendship);  Julian  (1750;  on  the  nu- 
merous aUeged  providential  interferences  which  de- 
feated Julian's  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple) ;  The 
Doctrine  of  Grace;  or  the  Office  and  Operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  vindicated  from  the  Insults  of  Infidelity 
and  the  Ahttses  of  Fanaticism  (2  vols.,  1762;  a  work 
directed  against  the  Methodists,  which  did  not  ad- 
vance his  reputation).  His  Works  were  edited  with 
a  biographical  preface  by  Bishop  Hurd  (7  vob.,  1788; 
new  ed.,  12  vob.,  1811;  the  expense  was  borne  by 
Warburton's  widow).  Supplementary  to  this  edi- 
tion are  the  Tracts  by  Warburton  and  a  WarbwrUmian 
(1789);  Letters  (Kidderminster,  1808;  2d  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1809);   Selections  from  the  UnpubHsh^  Papers 

of  Warburton  (1841). 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Life  by  Hurd  was  issued  separately,  ed. 
F.  Kilvert,  London,  1860.  There  is  a  life  by  J.  S.  Watson, 
ib.  1863.  Consult  further:  J.  Nichols,  Literary  AnecdoUa 
of  the  18th  CerUurv,  v.  629-658,  9  vols.,  London.  1812-16; 
idem,  Illustrations  of  the  Literary  Hist,  of  the  18th  Century, 
ii.  1-654,  8  vols.,  ib.  1817-58;  John  Hunt,  Hist,  of  Relio- 
ioua  Thought  in  England,  iii.  14&-161,  et  passim,  ib.  1873; 
L.  Stephen,  Hiat.  of  English  Thought  in  the  18th  Century, 
passim.  New  York,  1881;  M.  Pattison,  Essays  and  Papers, 
ii.  119-176,  London,  1889;   DNB,  lix.  301-311. 

WARBURTONIAN  LECTURE:  A  lecture  course 
foimded  by  a  testamentary  bequest  of  £500  by 
Bishop  William  Warburton  (q.v.)  to  prove  "the  truth 
of  revealed  religion  in  general,  and  of  the  Christian 
in  particular,  from  the  completion  of  the  prophecies 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  relate  to  the 
Christian  Church,  and  especially  to  the  apostasy  of 
papal  Rome."    The  lecture  is  to  be  preached  an-  I 


nually,  in  the  chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  on 
the  firet  Sunday  after  Michaelmas  Term  and  the 
Sunday  before  and  the  Sundi^^  after  Hilary  Tenn, 
and  no  lecturer  may  continue  more  than  four  yesn. 
A  list  of  the  lectures,  so  far  as  they  have  been  pub- 
lished, is  as  follows: 

1768-72.  Richard  Hurd,  IntrodueUon  to  Ike  SM|  ^  Ai 
Prophecies  eonoeming  the  CkriaHan  Church,  amd  in  Portkskt 
concerning  the  Church  of  Papal  Rome,  London,  1772. 

1772-76.  Samurt  Halifax,  On  the  Propheciee  conctrauit  Ai 
Ckrielian  Church  and  Papal  Rome,  London,  1776. 

1776-80.     Lewis  Bagot,  Twelee  Diacoureee  on  He  Pw>ii 
dee  concerning  the  first  EstahUshment  and  smboeqmtat  Hiikrr 
of  Chriatianiig,  Oxford,  1780. 

1782-86.  East  Apthorp,  Discoursea  on  Prophecies,  2  fgk» 
London,  1786. 

1801-06.     Robort  Narea,  A  Connected  and  CTwsohfiwg 
View  of  the  Propheciee  rOaUng  to  the  Chriatian  Churtk, 
don,  1806. 

1807-11.    Edward  PMrson,  On  the  Subject  of  the 
relating  to  the  ChnwUan  Church,  London,  1911. 

1811-16.     PhiUp  Allwood,  On  the  Prophedea  rdof^v  *»  i 
Christian  ChurA,  and  eapeciaUg  to  the  Apoetaeg  sf 
Rome,  2  vols.,  London,  1816. 

1821-26.    John  Davison,  Diecoursee  on  Propheeg:  is  \ 
are  considered  ite  Structure,  Use,  and  InapiraHen, 
1826. 

1888-36.    n«dflriek  Nolan,  The  Chronological  Ptufkuissm 
as  constiiuHng  a  connected  Sgstem;     in  whiefc  the 
Eeents    of   the  Dieine  DispensaHon  are  detti  miusi  if 
precise   Rsselation   of  their    Dates,   dewunutrmisd, 
1887. 

1887-40.    Alexander  M'Caol,  On  the  Prophecies, 
the  Dieine  Origin  of  ChrisHanUg,  London,  1846^  sad  ffts 
Msssiahship  ofJssus,  1862. 

1842-46.  Frederiek  Denison  Mawtoe^  The  BpiatU  h  As 
Hebrews,  three  Lectures,  with  a  Preface,  conlaiMimg  a  Retitw 
of  Mr.  Newman's  Theorg  of  Deeelopment,  London,  1846. 

184fr-49.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Prophetic  OuMfm  ef  Ac 
Christian  Church  and  the  AnUchriatian  Power,  as  fraofrf  is  At 
Visions  of  Daniel  and  8L  John,  London,  1849. 

1849-68.  Edward  Bishop  Elliott,  The  Christian  Ckunk't 
Institution  and  Dsdensiom  into  Apoatasg,  London,  1856. 

1864-68.  William  Goods,  FulfUled  Propheeg  a  Procfpfte 
Truth  of  Reeealed  Religion,  with  an  Appendix  ef  Nettt,  »• 
duding  a  full  Insestigation  of  DawUCs  Propheeg  c/Ot  &tnt| 
Weeks,  London,  1868. 

1866-70.  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie^  The  Votes  sf  Qd, 
London,  1872. 

1870-74.  Edwin  Hamilton  Gifford,  Voieea  of  the  /Vtytoi. 
Edinburgh,  1874. 

1876-80.  Stanley  Leathes,  Old  Testament  Protheet,  ^ 
Witness  as  a  Record  of  Dieine  Foreknowledge,  London,  1880. 

1880-84.  Alfred  Edersheim,  Propheeg  and  Hittan  <• 
Relation  to  the  Messiah,  London,  1886. 

1886-90.  Alexander  Francis  Kirkpatriek,  Doctrine  sftkt 
Prophets,  London,  1892. 

1890-94.  Francis  Henry  Woods,  The  Hope  </  ImeA, 
Edinburgh,  1896. 

1894-98.  Henry  Waee,  Propheeg,  Jewish  and  Ckriifias, 
London,  1911. 

1903-07.  Edgar  Charles  Sumner  Gibeon,  The  OH  Tt^ 
ment  in  the  New,  London,  1907. 

1907-11.  Michael  George  GlaMbrook,  The  Emi  ^  Ik 
Law,  London,  1911. 

A  number  of  Warburtonian  lecturers  have  never 

published  the  lectures  which  the^  delivo^.  Thou^ 

not  formaUy  issued  as  a  Warburtonian  Lecture,  the 

ProjxBdia  prophetica,  a  View  of  the  Use  and  Design  aj 

the  Old  Testament^  by  William  Rowe  Lyall,  London, 

1840,  formed,  in  its  general  argument,  the  substance 

of  the  course  delivered  by  him. 

Bibuooraphy:  J.  Darling,  Cgdop^ia  BihUographiea,  cob. 
8102-8108,  London,  1864;  W.  T.  Lowndes,  BibUegrapher't 
Manual  of  English  Literature,  ed.  H.  G.  Bohn,  p.  2814, 
London,  n.  d.;  private  information  from  Mr.  Ernest  C. 
Brown,  ef  the  British  Museum,  and  Rev.  John  Harringtoa, 
Chaplain  of  Linorfn's  Inn. 

WARD,  MARY.    See  English  Ladibs. 
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WARD,  SBTH:     Church  of  England  bishop  of 
Safisboiy;  b.  at  Aspenden  (18  m.  n.e.  of  St.  Albans), 
Hertfordfliure,  Apr.  5,  1617;    d.  at  Enightsbridge, 
SaJisbiuy,  Jan.  6,  1688-89.     He  was  educated  at 
Sdney-Sufisez  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.  1636-37), 
where  he  became  fellow  in  1640  and  mathematical 
leetuier  in  1643,  but  in  the  following  year  he  was 
deprived  of  his  f eOowahip  by  the  Puritans  for  ref u- 
■Dg  to  sobflcribe  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
He  then  remded  in  London,  and  at  Aspenden,  pur- 
mmg  his  mathematical  studies  and  acting  as  a  pri- 
Tite  tutor,  until  1649,  when,  being  willing  to  take 
theoith  of  allegiance  to  the  Commonwealth,  he  was 
appointed  SavUian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  enunciated  a  clever,  thou{^  unsuo- 
eeafal,  theory  of  planetary  motion,  and  where  he 
also  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  Thomas 
BobbeB  (q.v.),   the  results  of   his  astronomical 
itodieB  bdng  embodied  in  his  /n  Ismaelii  Btdlialdi 
ttbtnunma  phUolaiecB  ftmdamenia  inquisitio  hrevU 
(Qifoid,  1653)  and  il<fronamia  ^eom^trioa;  ubimeth- 
dm  pnponUur  qua  primariorum  pUmetarum  cm- 
frmomia  twt  elUpUca  give  ciradaria  possii  geometrice 
Mbn  (1656),  and  his  points  of  disagreement  with 
HobbeB  being  contained  in  his  VindicuB  academiarum 
(1654)  and  In  Thoma  Hobbii  philosophiam  exerci- 
taaoepittolica  (1656). 

At  Oxford  Ward  resided  at  Wadham  College,  and 
about  1649,  on  the  formation  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Oxford,  he  became  a  member  of  that  body, 
ihik  he  was  later  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  1657  Ward  was  elected  prin- 
cipal <tf  Jesus  CoUege,  Oxford,  but  was  obliged  to 
give  place  to  an  appointee  of  Cromwell;  and  two 
yean  later  he  was  diosen  president  of  TVinity,  but 
na  eompdled  within  a  year  to  resign  since  he  did 
lot  posaesB  the  statutory  qualifications.  He  now 
Rtind  to  London,  where  Charles  II.  appointed  him 
near  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  and  rector  of  Uplow- 
loan,  Devonshire,  while  in  1662  he  was  rector  of  St. 
Breock,  Cornwall.  He  had  been  precentor  of  Exeter 
BDoe  1656,  and  in  1660  he  was  inade  a  prebendary, 
and  dean  in  the  year  following.  In  1662  he  was 
OQoaecrated  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  five  years  later 
WIS  translated  to  Salisbury,  while  in  1671  he  was 
appoioted  chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
Id  1672  he  declined  to  become  the  successor  of  John 
Conn  (q.v.)  in  the  see  of  Durham.  Both  as  dean 
and  fm  bishop  Ward  strongly  opposed  dissenters, 
"ippRSBing  their  conventicles  and  ejecting  them  and 
their  stalls  from  his  cathedral,  although,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  veiy  willing  to  make  certain  con- 
ttasona  to  win  them  back  to  the  Church.  He 
itttofed  and  beautified  the  cathedrals  and  palaces 
of  both  his  sees,  and  founded  several  beneficent 
ioBtitutions,  such  as  a  college  of  matrons  at  Salis- 
bmy  (1682)  for  widows  of  the  Exeter  and  Salisbury 
dergy. 

The  chief  theological  works  of  Ward,  besides 
iuny  sermons,  were  Certain  Diaquiaitions  and 
Cmmderalums  representing  to  the  Conscience  the 
UniauffvUness  of  Ihe  .  .  .  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
want  (Oxford,  1643;  the  first  edition  destroyed  by 
the  Puritans,  the  earliest  edition  extant  being  that 
if  1644),  and  Philosophical  Essay  towards  an 
Eviction  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  the 


Immortality  of  the  Souls  of  Men,  and  the  Truth  and 
Authority  of  Scripture  (1652);  and  he  also  edited 
Samuel  Ward's  Dissertatio  de  baptismatis  infantilis 
vi  et  efficacia  (London,  1653)  and  Opera  nannuUa 
(1658). 

BiBUOGRAPBY:  The  prixnary  life  !■  by  Walter  Pope,  London, 
1698,  on  whieh  et,  A.  k  Wood,  Athena  OxonientU,  ed  P. 
BliM,  L  p.  dzx.,  and  iiL  688,  1209,  iv.  246,  306,  612,  and 
Fasti,  ii.  184,  4  vols.,  1818-20,  and  the  same  writer's  An 
Appendix  to  Pope*»  Life  of  Ward,  ib.,  1697.  On  the  mate- 
rials for  a  life  of  Ward  cf.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  in  ^ofes  and 
queriee,  2  ser.,  viL  269,  and  for  a  list  of  references  DNBp 
lix.  886-340. 

WARD,  WILLUM  GEORGE:  English  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  in  London  Mar.  21,  1812;  d.  at 
Hampstead,  London,  July  6,  1882.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  Christ  Church  and  Lincoln  College,  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1834),  and  was  elected  fellow  of  Balliol,  where 
he  also  acted  as  lecturer  in  mathematics  and  logic. 
He  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
though  he  was  at  this  time  a  pronounced  latitu- 
dinarian,  his  combination  of  a  severely  logical  mind 
with  deep  personal  piety  convinced  Mm  that  there 
was  no  middle  way  between  submission  to  ecclesias- 
tical authority  and  absolute  rationalism.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  he  came  under  the  sway  of  Trao- 
tarianism  (q.v.),  and  he  went  far  beyond  the  attack 
of  J.  H.  Newman  (q.v.)  on  the  natural  meaning  of 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  in  Tract  Ninety,  Ward's 
own  position  being  set  forth  in  A  Few  Words  in  Sup" 
port  of  No.  xc.  and  A  Few  More  Words  in  Support  of 
No.  xc,  (both  Oxford,  1841).  The  result  was  loss 
of  his  lectureships  and  tutorial  position  at  Balliol, 
though  he  was  appointed  junior  bursar  in  1841  and 
senior  bursar  in  the  following  year.  Meanwhile  his 
trend  was  more  and  more  toward  the  Roman  church, 
and  in  1844  he  published  at  Oxford,  in  reply  to 
William  Pahner,  his  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church  wnr 
sidered  in  Comparison  with  existing  Practice,  lauding 
the  Roman  communion  as  an  almost  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  Christianity,  and  by  his  comparisons  with 
non-Roman  communions  incurring  the  extreme  dis- 
pleasing of  English  churchmen  of  aU  types.  De- 
clining to  disavow  the  book  either  in  whole  or  in 
parts  specified  as  contrary  to  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles,  Ward  was  formally  censured  by  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  by  the  convocation  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  and  on  Feb.  13,  1845,  was  degraded,  a 
proceeding  regarding  the  legality  of  which  there  was 
much  room  for  doubt.  Notwithstanding  this  doubt. 
Ward  resigned  his  feUowship  and  on  Sept.  5  of  the 
same  year  was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  1846  he  removed  to  Ware,  and  from 
1851  to  1858  was  lecturer  in  moral  philosophy  in 
St.  Edmimd's  College,  his  lectures  being  designed 
not  only  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  students,  but  also 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  systematic  monograph 
On  Nature  and  Grace,  although  only  the  philosophi- 
cal introduction  was  ever  published  (London,  1860). 
After  residing  for  three  years  on  one  of  his  estates  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  returned  to  Ware  in  1861,  and 
from  1863  to  1878  was  editor  of  The  Dublin  Reriew, 
which  he  transformed  from  a  moribimd  condition 
to  a  powerful  organ  against  all  that  savored  of  re- 
Ugious  latitudinarianism,  lending  all  his  strength 
to  the  defense  of  Ultramontanism  (q.v.).  In  its 
columns  he  supported  the  encychcal  Quanta  cura 
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and  the  Syllabus  errorum,  and  in  his  abhorrence  of 
all  that  was  not  connected  with  the  Roman  church, 
he  opposed  the  scheme  of  Cardinal  Newman  for  the 
erection  of  a  Itoman  Cathohc  hall  at  Oxford,  while 
with  equal  energy  he  used  his  influence  in  b^ialf  of 
the  choice  of  H.  E.  Manning  (q.v.)  as  archbishop  of 
Westminster  to  succeed  N.  P.  S.  Wiseman  (q.v.). 
His  latter  years  were  passed  chiefly  on  his  estate 
Weston  Manor,  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  chief  works  of  Ward,  besides  those  already 
noted,  were  The  Relation  of  InteUedtud  Power  to 
Man's  True  PerfectUni  (London,  1862),  The  Author- 
ity  of  Doctrinal  Decisions  which  are  not  Definitions  of 
Faith  (1866;  essays  reprinted  from  The  Dublin 
Review),  De  infallibUitatis  extensione  theses  qvadam 
qwBstiones  (1869),  Essays  on  Devotional  and  Scrip- 
tural Subjects  (1879),  Essays  on  the  Churches  Doc- 
trinal Authority  (1880;  both  volumes  almost  en- 
tirely consisting  of  reprints  from  The  Dublin 
Review),  and  Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  Theism 
(ed.  W.  Ward,  2  vols.,  1884;  also  reprinted  from 
the  same  periodical). 

Bibuography:  The  two  boola  of  highest  importance  are 
Wafrid  Ward's  William  George  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Moee- 
ment^  London,  1889,  and  WiUiam  George  Ward  and  the 
Caiholie  Renvoi,  ib.,  1898.  The  literature  under  Tbacta- 
EIANISM  should  be  consulted,  especially  the  works  of 
Browne  and  Modey;  also  that  under  Jowbtt,  Benjamin; 
PusEY,  Edward  Bouverib;  and  Stanley,  Arthur 
Pbnrhyn. 

WARD,  WILLIAM  HAYES:  Congregationalist, 
orientalist;  b.  at  Abington,  Mass.,  June  25,  1835. 
He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Academj*^,  Andover, 
Mass.,  and  at  Amherst  College,  Mass.  (B.A.,  1856); 
studied  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City,  1850-57;  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  1857;  was  tutor  in  Beloit  Col- 
lege, Wis.,  1857-58;  studied  at  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Mass.,  1858-59  (graduated);  was 
pastor  at  Oskaloosa  and  Grasshopper  Falls,  Kan., 
1859-61;  teacher  in  Willii5ton  Seminary,  East- 
hampton,  Mass.,  1861;  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1862-65; 
professor  of  Latin,  Ripen  College,  Wis.,  1865-67; 
associate  editor  New  York  Independent,  1868-70; 
has  been  superintending  editor  since  1870.  He  was 
directorof  the  Wolfe  expedition  to  Babylonia,  1884- 
85.  He  is  the  one  authority  on  Assyrian,  Babylonian, 
and  Hittitc  seals.  He  edited  (with  Mrs.  Lanier)  Sid- 
ney Lanier's  Poems  (New  York,  1884);  has  written 
a  description  of  the  seals  in  the  J.  P.  Morgan  collec- 
tion (privately  printeil.  New  York,  1909) ;  and  The 
Seal  Cylinders  of  Western  Asia,  published  by  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  1910. 

WARDLAW,  RALPH:  Scotch  Congregational- 
ist; b.  at  Dalkeith  (6  m.  s.e.  of  Edinburgh), 
Scotland,  Dec.  22,  1779;  d.  at  Easter-house,  near 
Glasgow,  Dec.  17,  1853.  He  was  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  at  Glasgow,  and  matriculated  at  the 
university,  1791;  entered  the  theological  school  in 
connection  with  the  Aasoeiate  Secession  Church, 
beginning  his  studies  at  Selkirk  in  1795;  became  a 
Congregationalist  in  1800,  joining  the  independent 
church  in  Glasgow;  became  pastor  of  the  North 
Albian  Street  chapel  of  Glasgow,  1803;  a  larger 
chapel  on  West  George  Street  was  built  in  1819, 
and  Wardlaw  continual  to  preach  there  till  his 
death.    From  1811  he  was  professor  for  many  years 


of  systematic  theology  in  the  Glasgow  Theological 
Academy.  He  was  prominent  in  Scotland  as  a 
preacher,  but  his  theological  writings  made  ium 
even  more  widely  known;  they  embrace,  besides 
his  sermons  and  lectures  on  the  Bible,  Discourmm 
the  Nature  and  the  Extent  of  the  Atonement  of  Chmt 
(Glasgow,  1830);  Christian  Ethics,  in  the  Congn- 
gational  Lecture  (London,  1834);  National  Chunk 
Establishment  Examined  .  .  .  Lectures  .  .  .  inlm- 
don  (1839);  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Reid:  cm-pri- 
sing Incidents  of  the  Bellary  Mission  from  18S0  to 
1840  (Glasgow,  1845);  The  Headship  of  Chrut,  at 
Affected  by  National  Church  Establishments:  a  Lto- 
ture  (1847);  On  Miracles  (Edinburgh,  1852);  Syi- 
tematic  Theology  .  .  .  ed,  J.  R.  Campbell  (3  vok, 
1856-67).  J.  S.  Waidlaw  edited  his  Posthumm 
Works  (8  vols.,  1861-62). 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  L.  Alexander,  Memoire  of  the  Lift  and 
Writings  of  R.  Wardlaw,  Edinbuish,  1856;  DNB,  liz. 
353-354. 

WARE,  HENRY:  One  of  the  founders  of  Uni- 
tarianism  in  America;  b.  at  Sherburne,  Mass.,  Apr. 
1,  1764;  d.  at  Cambridge  July  12,  1845.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  (1785);  was  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Church,  HinghRTn,  Mass.  (1787- 
1805) ;  was  Hollis  professor  of  divinity  in  Harvard 
College,  1805-16,  and  then  in  the  divinity  sdiool, 
which  was  that  year  organized,  until,  in  1840,  loss 
of  sight  compelled  his  resignation,  thou^  he  con- 
tinued to  give  instruction  in  pulpit  eloquence  tiH 
1842.  EUs  significance  historically,  altogether  apart 
from  his  own  pleasing  personality  and  scholarly  at- 
tainments, Ues  in  the  fact  that  hb  election  to  the 
chair  of  divinity  evoked  a  controversy  which  led 
to  the  separation  of  Unitarians  from  Congregational- 
ists.  His  election  was  opposed  on  the  ground  of  his 
**  Uberal "  leanings,  but  the  opposition  was  unsucoeaB- 
f  ul.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse  then  published  his 
True  Reasons  on  which  the  Election  of  a  HcUii  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  was  opposed  at  the  Board  oj  (ker- 
aeers,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  commencement 
of  the  Unitarian  controversy.  Ware  took  no  part 
in  this  controversy  until  1820,  when  he  wrote  Leiien 
to  Trinitarians  and  Calvinists,  occasioned  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Woods's  Letters  to  Unitarians  (An- 
dover, 1820).  This  involved  him  in  a  controversy 
with  Dr.  Woods.  Dr.  Ware  also  published  An  /n- 
quiry  irito  the  Foundation,  Evidences,  and  Truths  (f 
Religion  (2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1842). 
Bibliography:    W.   B.   Spraguc,   Annals  of  the  AiMno» 

Unitarian  PiUpit,  pp.  199-205,  New  York,  1865;  J.  H- 

Allen,  in  American  Church  History  Series,  x.  187  aqq..  i^- 

1894. 

WARE,  HENRY,  JUW. :     Unitarian,  son  of  the 
preceding;    b.  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  Apr.  21,  1794; 
d.  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  Sept.  22,  1843.    He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  (1812);  taught  ai 
PhiUips  Academy,   Exeter   (1812-14);    took  post- 
graduate studies  and  acted  as  sublibrarian  at  Har- 
vard (1814-16);   was  pastor  of  the  Second  Church 
in  Boston   (1817-30);    and  Parkman  professor  of 
pulpit  eloquence  in  the  divinity  school  at  Cambridge, 
1830-42.     He  edited   The  Christian  Disciple,  the 
first   Unitarian   organ    (1819-22);     and   publishwl 
Hitits  on  Extemporaneous  Preaching  (1824),  On  tk 
Formation  of  the  Christian  Character  (1831),  and  a 
considerable  number  of  poems  and  occasional  sei^ 
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IT  volumes  of  selections  from  his  writings 

by  C.  Robbins  (184&-47) .  He  wrote  a  con- 

imber  of  hymns,  of  which  perhaps  the  best 

"AU  nature's  works  His  praise  declare," 

your  glad  voices  in  triiunph  on  high." 

y:  J.  Ware,  Memoirs  of  Henry  Ware,  Jun.,  2 
m,  1845  (by  his  brother);  W.  B.  Sprague,  An- 
American  Unitarian  Pulpit,  pp.  472-184,  New 
>;  J.  H.  Allen,  in  American  Church  History 
99-207,  ib.  1894;   Julian,  HymntOogy,  p.  1233. 

LD,  BENJAMIN  BRECKINRIDGE: 
n;  b.  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Nov.  5,  1851. 
duated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
)  and  from  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
;  studied  also  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
!);  was  supply  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
iltimore,  Md.  (1877-78);  professor  of 
nent  language  and  literature  in  Western 

Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.  (1878-87); 
J  was  called  to  his  present  chair  of  di- 

polemic  theology  in  Princeton  Theo- 
inary.  In  theology  he  belongs  to  the 
e  school.  Besides  his  work  as  editor  of 
terian  and  Reformed  Review  from  1890 
1  of  St.  Augustine's  Anti^Pelagian  Wri- 
^NF,  Ist  series,  New  York,  1881),  he  has 
rodvction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the 
lent  (1886);  On  the  Revision  of  the  Conr 
aith  (1890);   The  Gospel  of  the  Incama- 

Two  Studies  in  the  History  of  Doctrine 
e  Right  of  Systematic  Theology  (Edin- 
r);  The  Significance  of  the  Westminster 
s  a  Creed  (New  York,  1898) ;  The  Acts 
il  Epistles  (Philadelphia,  1902);  The 
)d  unto  Salvation  (sermons;  1903);  and 
*  Glory;  Study  of  the  Designations  of  our 
N.  T.f  with  especial  Reference  to  his  Deity 
,  1907). 

SI,  WILLIAM:  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
Walshanger  near  Oakley  (14  m.  n.e.  of 
)  about  1450;  d.  at  St.  Stephens,  near 
,  Aug.  23,  1532.  He  was  educated  at 
and  at  New  College,  Oxford  (fellow, 
).,  1488);  studied  particularly  civil  and 
became  advocate  in  the  court  of  arches, 
)al  of  the  ci\'il  law  school  at  Oxford.  He 
'ed  in  a  series  of  im|X)rtant  missions  of 
imerce  between  1490  and  1493,  when  he 
and  became  precentor  of  Wells,  then 
le  rolls  (1494);  became  rector  of  Barley, 
re,  1495,  and  of  Cottenham,  near  Cam- 
);  meanwhile  in  1497  he  went  to  Scot- 
and  of  James  IV.  the  surrender  of  Perkin 
nd  was  sent  also  on  several  missions  to 
Qt  which  lasted  till  1502;  he  then  be- 
isively  keeper  of  the  great  seal  (1502), 
ondon  (1502),  lord  chancellor  and  arch- 
anterbury  (1504),  and  chancellor  of  the 
of  Oxford  (1506).  With  the  accession 
[II.  (1509),  at  whose  coronation  he  offi- 
ffered  no  loss  of  position;  but  the  growth 
1  royal  favor  was  bitter  to  him,  and  he 
!  great  seal  and  the  chancellorship  to 
5).  He  again  received  the  offer  of  the 
r  WoLsey's  fall,  but  declined,  pleading 
other  reasons. 
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Warham  was  possessed  of  great  learning,  skill  in 
state-craft,  dignity,  and  honesty.  He  was,  for  his 
age,  singularly  abstemious,  and,  although  primate, 
Uved  in  all  simplicity.  He  was  the  friend  of  Eras- 
mus and  Colet.  But  he  was  deaf  to  the  cries  for  re- 
form, blind  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  was 
an  opponent  of  the  Reformation,  and  considered  it 
an  offense  to  introduce  the  writings  of  the  Reform- 
ers and  to  translate  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular. 
He  was  subservient  to  the  king,  and  though  ap- 
pointed counsel  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  refused  to 
act,  being  charged  by  her  with  giving  as  a  reason  for 
avoiding  the  task  the  Latin  motto,  ira  prindpis  mors 
esty  "  a  prince's  wrath  brings  death." 

Bibuoqrapht:  Sources  are:  Memorials  of  Henry  VII.,  ed. 
J.  Gairdner,  London,  1858;  Letters  and  Papers  .  .  .  of 
.  .  .  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII.,  ed.  J.  Gairdner,  2  vols., 
ib.  1861  (nos.  10  and  24  in  Rolls  Series);  StaU  Papers, 
.  .  .  King  Henry  VIII.,  11  vols.,  London,  1830-52;  Calenr 
dar  of  Letters,  .  .  .  StiUe  Papers,  relating  to  .  .  .  Spain, 
vols,  i.-iv.,  ib.  1862  sqq.  Consult:  A.  k  Wood,  Athena 
Oxonienses,  ed.  P.  Bliss,  ii.  738-741,  4  vols.,  London,  1813- 
1820;  W.  F.  Hook,  Lives  of  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
new  series,  vol.  i.,  12  vols.,  London,  1860  sqq.;  W.  Clark, 
The  Anglican  Reformation,  pp.  64-73,  New  York,  1897; 
J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church  in  England,  i.  331-370,  London, 
1897;  J.  Gairdner,  English  Church  in  the  lOth  Century, 
passim,  London.  1903;  Cambridge  Modem  History,  ii.  428, 
436,  439,  New  York,  1904;  DNB,  lix.  378-383. 

WARNE,  FRANCIS  WESLEY:  Methodist  Epis- 
copaUan;  b.  at  Erin,  Ont.,  Dec.  30,  1854.  After 
graduation  from  Albert  College,  Belleville,  Ont.,  he 
became,  in  1874,  a  Methodist  minister  in  Canada, 
where  he  also  did  missionary  work  in  1878-81.  He 
then  studied  at  Garrett  BibUcal  Institute,  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  being  graduated  in  1887.  In  1887  he  went 
to  Calcutta,  India,  as  a  missionary,  and  after  having 
been  pastor  of  Thobum  Church  in  that  city,  and 
presidiing  elder  of  the  Calcutta  district,  was  elected, 
in  1900,  missionary  bishop  to  India. 

WARNECK,  vOr'nec,  GUSTAV  ADOLF:  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Naumburg  (24  m.  s.w.  of  Halle) 
Mar.  6,  1834;  d.  at  Halle  Dec.  26, 1910.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Halle  (1855-58);  m  1862  be- 
came assistant  pastor  at  Roitzsch;  served  as  arch- 
deacon in  Dommitzsch  (1863-70);  became  inspec- 
tor of  missions  at  Barmen  (1870);  was  pastor  of 
Rothenschirmbach  (1875-96),  retiring  on  a  pension 
in  1896,  when  he  became  honorary  professor  of 
missions  in  the  University  of  Halle.  After  1879  he 
was  president  of  the  Saxon  provincial  missionary 
conference  founded  by  him  in  that  year,  and  from 
1885  to  1901  was  secretary  of  the  committee  of  Ger- 
man missions.  In  theology  he  was  a  conservative. 
Besides  editing  the  AUgemeine  Missionszeitschrifty 
which  he  founded  in  1874,  he  wrote:  Pontius  Pila- 
tus,  dcT  Richler  Jcsu  Christi  (Gotha,  1867);  Brief e 
uber  inner e  Mission  (Halle,  1871);  Die  apostolische 
und  die  modeme  Mission  (Giitersloh,  1876);  Das 
Studium  der  Mission  auf  der  Universitdt  (1877); 
Missionsslunden  (2  parts,  1878-83) ;  Die  gegenseUigen 
Beziehungen  zwischen  der  modernen  Mission  und  Kvl- 
tur  (1879;  Eng.  transl.  by  T.  Smith,  Modem  Mis- 
sions and  Culture,  Edinburgh,  1882,  new  ed.,  1888); 
Die  chrisUiche  Mission  in  der  Gegenwart  (Halle, 
1879);  Abriss  einer  Geschichte  der  protestantischen 
Missionen  von  der  Reformation  bis  auf  die  Gegenwart 
(Leipsic,  1882;    Eng.  transl.,  by  T.  Smith,  OtUline 
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cf  ike  HiMofy  of  FrtUMard  MiMnons,  Edmboifh. 
1%^.  WW  ed.,  1901;;  Pirntertqnhjcfe  Be2f«eA/wif 
der  T&miJicKtn  Angrift  avf  die  frtrngehteke  Heida^ 
mUium  GOUTBloh.  1SS4;;  Die  MiMtion  in  der  SekwU 
0%87y;  Der  Ramanumu*  im  Liekte  meimer  Heidei^ 
wdteum  ^Xeipsc,  1888^;  Die  AufgAe  der  Heidett- 
wduian  und  ikre  TrUbungen  in  der  Gtgenwari  (HaDer 
18dl;;  Evangdiedte  Mienondekrt,  etfi  miuiamtike- 
aretiteher  Vereueh  (3  vob.,  Gothm,  1892-1903;;  Da» 
Burgerreeht  der  Miction  im  Organismut  der  tkeelogi- 
Mchen  Wiuerueha/t  ^Beriin,  1897);  and  Die  gegem- 
uArtige  Lage  der  deutMchen  cpongeiitehen  MiMticn 
(1905>. 

WARHER,  ZEBEDEE:  Uzuted  Brethm  in 
Christ;  b.  in  Pendleton  Co.,  V&.,  Feb.  2S,  1833;  d. 
at  Gibbon,  Neb.,  Jan.  10,  1888.  Educated  at 
Clarkfiburg  Academy,  he  entered  the  ministry  of  his 
denomination  in  1854,  and  was  presiding  elder  in 
1862-d9  and  1880-85,  as  weD  as  pastor  of  a  church  at 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  in  1869-80,  and  he  also  taught 
theology  for  eight  years  in  the  Parkersburg  confer- 
ence. He  was  a  delegate  to  the  general  conference 
seven  times,  and  for  two  years  was  president  of  the 
eastern  Sunday-school  assembly  of  his  denomination. 
He  wrote  Christian  Baptism  (Parkersburg,  18&I),  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  (1865), 
Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  Jacob  Bachlel  (Dayton,  O., 
1867;,  and  The  Roman  Catholic  not  a  True  Christian 
Church  (Parkersburg,  1868). 

WARREN,  HENRY  WHITE:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal biiihop;  b.  at  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  Jan.  4, 
1831.  He  was  educated  at  Weslesran  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.  (A.B.,  1853),  and  after  teach- 
ing elates  at  Wilbraham  (Mass.)  Academy  (1853- 
1855; ,  wai)  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1855;  he 
held  pastorates  at  Worcester,  Mass.  (1855-57), 
Boston  (1857-60),  Lynn,  Mass.  (1861-63),  West- 
field,  Mass.  (1863-64),  Cambridge,  Mass.  (1865-67), 
Charlc-stown,  Mass.  (1868-71),  Philadelphia  (1871- 
1873,  1877-79),  and  Brookl>Ti  (1874-76);  in  1880 
he  wafl  elected  bishop.  In  1862-63  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  in  1881 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Pan-Methodist  CJouncil  in 
London.  In  theology  he  is  conservative,  although 
"  with  an  open  eye  for  results  of  recent  investiga- 
tions and  inspirations."  Besides  editing  The  Study 
from  1896  to  1900,  he  has  written  Sights  and  In- 
sights: A  Book  of  Observations  and  Travels  (New 
York,  1874);  The  Lesser  Hymnal  (1876);  Recrea- 
tions in  Astronomy  (1879);  The  Bible  in  the  World^s 
Education  (1892);  Ainong  the  Forces  (1899);  and 
Fifty-two  Memory  Hymns  (1908). 

WARREN,  WILLIAM  FAIRFIELD:  Methodist 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  Mar.  13, 
1833.  He  was  educated  at  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.  (A.B.,  1853),  and  at  the  uni- 
vcr8iti(«  of  Berlin  and  Halle  (1856-58),  traveling 
extensively  in  Europe  and  the  East  in  1856-58.  He 
held  pastorates  at  Ballardvale,  Andover,  Mass. 
(1854-56),  Wilbraham,  Mass.  (1858-60),  and  Bos- 
ton (1860-61);  was  professor  of  systematic  theol- 
ogy in  the  Missionsanstalt,  Bremen,  Germany 
(1861-66);  of  systematic  theology  and  acting 
president  of  Boston  Theological  Seminary  (1866- 
1871);  dean  of  the  School  of  Theology  of  Boston 


Unrrosty  (1871-73);  first  president  of  Boetoo 
Unirasity  (1873-1903);  and  dean  of  the  School  of 
Theology  of  the  same  institution  (since  1903).  He 
has  also  been  professor  of  the  comparative  histoiy 
of  refigiaos,  comparative  theology,  and  the  ^tSkm- 
,  piiy  of  religioo  in  Boston  University  since  1873,  tin 
I  being  the  first  chair  of  its  kind  in  America.  Hebu 
repeatedly  served  his  church  as  delegate  to  vanou 
important  eoaventiQns.  In  1876  he  was  elected  tbe 
fiivi  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  tbe 
University  Education  of  Women;  was  a  member  of 
the  university  senate  of  the  Methodist  Einscopal 
Church  (1882-1901);  and  of  the  CommisBioD  qb 
organic  law  of  the  same  denomination  (1896-1900). 
In  1874  he  negotiated  reciprocity  agreements  b^ 
tween  Boston  University  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
National  Umveisity  of  Athens  and  the  Royal  Uoi- 
versity  of  Rome  cm  the  other,  thus  antidpi^ing  the 
similar  movement  of  more  recent  years.  He  hM 
written  Anfangsgrunde  der  Logik  (Bremen,  1863); 
AUgemeine  Einleitung  in  die  systemaHsche  Thedofk 
(1865);  Paradise  Found:  The  Cradle  oftheHmn 
Race  at  the  North  PoU  (Boston,  1885);  The  Qwd^ 
the  Perfect  Rdigion  (1886);  In  the  Footprinti  i 
Arminius  (New  York,  1888);  The  Story  of  GdM 
(MeadviDe,  Pa.,  1890);  The  Religions  of  the  WaU 
and  the  Worid-Rdigum  (Boston,  1892);  CmuHts- 
tUmal  Questions  before  the  Methodist  EpitxopdChffd 
(Cincinnati,  1894);  and  The  Earliest  Comobgi»; 
The  Unwerse  as  pictured  in  Thought  by  the  andat 
Babylonians,  EgypiianSf  Greeks,  Iranians,  and  Inkh 
Aryans  (New  York,  1909). 

WASHBURH,  GEORGE:  Congregationalist;  b. 
at  Middleborough,  Mass.,  Mar.  1,  1833.  Hewn 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  (A.B.,  1855),  and 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  (I860).  He  wii 
treasurer  of  the  American  Board  of  Commisoooen 
for  Foreign  Missions  in  Turkey  (1860-68),  witk 
headquarters  at  Constantinople;  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  political  economy  in  Robert  CoDege, 
Constantinople  (1869-1903);  acting  president 
(1871-77),  and  president  (1877-1903).  Afterayetf 
in  the  United  States  he  returned  to  service  in  Rob- 
ert College  in  1906.  Theologically  he  "  accepta  the 
Nicene  Creed  and  believes  that  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  contain  a  revelation  from  (jod."  H» 
belief  "  centers  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  and  in 
the  work  of  his  Spirit,"  but  he  does  not  believe  that 
"  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  limited  by  any 
human  creed  whatsoever."  He  has  had  an  imp(H*- 
tant  part  in  the  religious  and  political  development 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  has  written  exten- 
sively on  topics  connected  with  the  region  for  vari- 
ous important  reviews  and  journals.  He  wrote 
Fifty  Years  in  Constantinople  and  RecoUediom  of 
Robert  College  (Boston,  1909). 

WASHBURN,  ROBERT  HOOSICK:     Methodist 
Episcopalian;   b.  at  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  9, 
1869.    He  was  educated  at  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.  (B.A.,  1889),  Drew  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  Boston  University  (S.T.B.,  1892),  and 
from  1892  to  1906  held  various  pastorates  in  New 
York  and  Vermont.    Since  1906  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  church  history  in  Kimball 
College  of  Theology,  Salem,  Ore.,  and  in  1906-07 
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wuibo  pnitessor  of  philoeopby  in  Willamette  Uni- 
maty  in  the  eame  city.  Theologically  he  is  con- 
■mdve,  and  besides  being  long  a  correspondent 
ttTlx  S'ortAem  Christian  AdaxaU  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 
tai  pubBahed  a.  number  of  hymns  and  poems. 

VASHHIGTOK,  BOOKER  TALIAFERRO:  Afro- 
Aissican  educator;  b.  near  Halesford,  Franklin 
CooBty,  Va.,  1858  or  1859.  He  was  graduated  from 
Huipton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  in  1875  and  Hub- 
Hqaeoily  studied  at  Wayiand  Seminary,  Washing- 
ion,  D,  C.  In  1880-81  he  waa  a  i*acher  at  Hamp- 
In  Inetilute,  and  since  the  latter  year  has  been 
jiisdpal  of  the  Tuskcgee  Normal  and  InduBtrial 
Imljtate,  Tuakegee,  Ala.  In  this  position  he  iiaa 
ilKnni  himself  a  master  in  the  problem  of  the  educa- 
tion and  elevation  of  the  negro  race  in  America. 
Hcis  1  member  of  the  National  Municipal  Ijeague, 
Inlcniitional  Committee  on  the  New  Educational 
MovrocDt,  the  American  Peace  Society,  the  Har- 
monj-  Club  of  America,  etc.,  and  has  written  Future 
tl  Oic  Ameriam  Ntgro  (Boston,  1899);  Sowing  and 
SmpiKg  (1900);  Up  fnm  Skwery  {New  York,  1301; 
nened.,  1910);  Characier  Building  (1902);  Story  of 
mf  Ufe  and  Work  (1903);  Working  with  tte  Hands 
(ISM);  Tuskegee  and  iti  PeopU  (1905);  PuMinfl  the 
Mm  into  Life  (1906);  Life  of  Frederick  Doih/Ums 
(PMidelphia,  1907);  The  Negro  in  Business  (Chi- 
ragD,1907);  and  The  Story  of  the  Negro  (New  York, 
1909J,  beddm  collaborating  with  W.  E.  6.  Du  Boia 
in  m  Negro  in  Uu  South  (Philadelphia,  1907). 

WASSERSCHLEBEM,  vas'er-.sh!e"ben,  FRIED- 
RICH  WILHELH  HERHANH:  German  statesman 
ud  theolo^an;  b.  at  Liegnitz  (40  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Bndiu)  Apr.  22, 1812;  d.  at  Gieesen  June  28,  1893. 
Be  studied  at  the  universities  of  Brcslau  and  Ber- 
lin; b^u  to  lecture  at  Berlin  in  1838;  became  ex- 
irumliiiiiiy  professor  at  Breslau,  1850,  and  in  1850 
oidinaiy  professor  at  Halle,  in  both  cases  in  the 
licnJlyot  law;  he  removed  to  Giesaen  as  professor 
in  liw  in  1852,  where  he  waa  rector  in  1870-71  and 
etmcelkir,  1875-84.  During  life  he  held  a  State 
oict,  god  so  avoided  unnecessary  participation  in 
politicil  affaire,  being  on  the  commission  which  had 
KipervisoDof  the  Heasdan  State  Church.  As  a  niem- 
Iw  d  thf  national  synod  his  voice  had  weight  be- 
^1*  of  his  researcbea  into  ecclesiastical  law.  Hia 
liiravy  work  conmiimced  early.  He  published  BH- 
'™*f  tw  GetehiehtK  der  vorgratianischen  Kirchen- 
'«%iMam  (Leipsic,  1839);  Reginanii  abbalia 
'''"ninuii  libri  duo  de  synodedibua  eausit  el  disci- 
J*«>  «c£e«o»(ieH  (1840);  two  works  on  Pseudo- 
»*m  (Brealau,  1841-M);  the  comprehensive  IHe 
"'"^'tonbijmgm  der  abendl&ndischen  Kirche  nebsl 
'^  tcdlxguekiehOUh^i  EiideUung  (Halle,  1851); 
■"Wdsn  edition  of  the  Irish  canons  (Giessca,  1874); 
"W  beades  these  a  host  of  smaller  brochures  deal- 
jJC  wilh  various  phases  of  church  history  and  law. 
"s  Ku  an  advocate  of  entire  freedom  of  the  Church 
'nwi  the  Stat«  (cf .  hia  Die  ParUat  der  Konfcssionen 
jn^faafc,  1871,  and  his  Bemerkungm  tu  dem  offuiel- 
T"  Bnbnaf  einer  Verfaaaung  der  eiiartgdischen  Kirche 
'^  OrMdufnoglums  Hemcn,  also  1871);  while  he 
^'Oed  into  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  State 
e  and  divorce.  Among  other  works  of 
I,  showing  the  extent  of  the  interests 


which  absorbed  iiis  attention,  are;  Da&  Prinzip  der 
SuaxBsionsordnung  nach  deuUchem,  inabetondere 
sachaigchem  Rechte  (Gotha,  I860);  Daa  PHweip  der 
Erhenfdlge  nach  den  dlteren  deutichen  und  veruxtndlen 
Rechten  (Leipsic,  1870);  and  a  collection  of  sources 
for  German  law  in  Sammlung  deuticher  RechlgqueiUn 
(Gieasen,  1860  sqq.),  (A.  B.  Schmidt.) 

Bibuooiuphy;  J.  F.  von  Scbulte,  QtKhichle  drr  QwiUn 
.  .  .  (fuQnionLKAcnA«AM,iu.2uid3.p.247:  A.Sohmidt, 
in  LudoncioBo,  pp.  71  aqq.,  Giemeii.  1B07;  ADB.  xli.  238. 
WATER  OF  JEALOUSY.  See  Ordeal,  |  7. 
WATER,  CONSECRATION  OF,  IN  THE  GREEK 
CHURCH:  The  consecration  of  water  is  a  custom 
so  early  that  its  beginnings  can  not  be  traced.  Cyp- 
rian (Epist.,  Ijdx.  Ilxx.  in  Oxford  ed,];  ANF,  v.  376) 
mentions  the  requirement  that  the  water  of  baptism 
be  piuified  and  Hanctified  by  the  priest,  a  require- 
ment enforced  by  a  synod  at  Carthage  in  258;  the 
water  then  became  a  miraculous  agency.  The  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  (vii.  43;  Eng.  tr&nal.  in  ANF, 
vii,  477)  preserve  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
water  of  baptism,  the  ceremony  corresponding  to 
the  thanksgiving  preceding  the  Lord's  Supper, 
though  the  conception  hardly  invaded  the  realm  of 
dogmatics.  Yet  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  as  well  as 
Chryaostom,  held  that  water  so  blessed  was  re- 
stricted in  its  use  to  sacramental  purposes.  After 
the  ninth  century  Holy  Water  (q.v.)  iiecame  a  per- 
manent institution,  the  consecration  of  it  at  first 
taking  place  at  the  usual  baptismal  seasons  at  Eas- 
ter, Whitsuntide,  and  Epiphany,  and  then  later 
consecration  for  the  year  took  place  at  Easter  or 
Whitsuntide.  The  Greek  Church  used  Epiphany 
for  this  ceremony,  in  commemoration  of  the  bap- 
tism of  Christ,  and  it  has  long  been  a  tradition  that 
water  so  treated  would  nevej  become  foul.  The 
practise  still  continues  and  is  accompanied  with 
great  solemnity,  while  the  streams  and  sources  of 
the  water  are  also  the  objects  of  blessings  and  cere- 
monies in  which  processions  have  th(^i^  port.  The 
Greek  Church  observes  a  "  greater  "  and  a  "  lesser  " 
aanctificalJon  of  the  water.  The  former  takes  place 
ut  Epiphany,  either  in  the  church  porch  or  at 
the  stream,  and  the  liturgy  recalls  the  early  ecclesi- 
astical s3mibolism.  Homilies  and  sermons  at  thb 
period  bear  upon  the  subject,  and  the  mystical  doc- 
trines of  the  church  center  much  on  this  season. 
The  lesser  consecration  takes  place  before  a  vessel 
of  water  and  is  attended  with  incensing  and  touch- 
ing of  the  wat«r  with  a  cross.  The  Uturgy  invokes 
the  endowment  of  the  water  with  power  to  heal  soul 
and  body.  This  correspotids  to  the  employment  of 
holy  water  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

(Pkiupp  Meyeh.) 

BiBUoQttiPHT:  Binghsm.  OritfiBM,  XI.,  I.;  J.  Goar,  fiucAo- 
logian,  nut  rilvale  GriKorum.  pp.  353  sqq..  397,  Parii.  1647; 
J.  M.  Heineraiiiifl,  Abbitdun^  der  aitm  und  n«urn  grinAi- 
xhm  KiTcht.  ii.  2M-247,  l^ipsio,  1711;  J.  C.  W.  Augiuti, 
DmkankrdUikriim.  ii.  208,  Ldpsio.  1818;  DCA.  i.  777-778. 

WATER  SUPPLY  IH  PALESTIHE:  With  the 
exception  of  Galilee  or  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  Pales- 
tine is  insufficiently  euppUed  with  water.  Moreover, 
since  the  dry  season  lasts  nearly  six  months,  the  in- 
habitants have  ever  been  urgently  pressed  to  hus- 
band their  natural  water  supplies.  The  sources  of 
supply  ore  sa  follows: 


Wktar  Sapply  In  PalMtlne 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 


(1)  Artifici&l  devices  /or  the  better  economy  of 
water,  for  protecting  springs  from  choking  or  filth, 
may  atill  be  found  at  many  places,  especially  since 
the  Roman  occupation.  Thus,  the  fountain  of  Raa 
el-'Ain,  near  Tyre,  if>  encompassed  by  a  basin  of 
masonry  twenty-four  and  a  halt  feet  in  height;  there- 
by serving  lo  bring  the  water  to  the  proper  conduit 
level.  Similar  contrivances  exist  in  the  plain  of 
Oennesarei,  The  springs  which  feed  Solomon's 
Pools  are  provided  with  reservoir  chambcre,  (2) 
Wells  ibe'er)  were  artificial  pita,  in  which  either  the 
surface  water  or  that  of  some  underground  spring 
was  stored.  From  the  tatter  came  the  characteris- 
tic term,  "  wells,"  or  fountains,  of  "  living  water  " 
(Gen.  jtivi.  19).  They  were  frequently  quite  deep; 
thus,  Jacob's  well,  below  Mount  Gcrizim  {John  iv. 
12),  shows  still  a  depth  of  over  seventy-three  feet. 
These  wells  were  of  more  or  less  adequate  masonry, 
the  mouth  being  covered  with  sUine  slabs,  while  the 
apcrluro  for  drawing  was  also  securely  closed  (Gen. 
xrix.  3  sqq.;  cf.  Ex.  Kxi.  33).  The  water  was  drawn 
up  in  a  pitcher  or  bucket  with  a  long  rope,  and  there 
were  troughs  for  the  cattle  (Gen.  xxx.  38J.  Such 
wells  were  especially  provided  in  the  arid  pasture 
country  (Gen.  xjdx.  2  sqq.;  U  Chron.  xxvi.  10);  or 
ai»ut  appropriate  sites  for  caravans  (Gen.  ladv.  62; 
Num.  xxi.  10  sqq.;  Deut.  x.  6).  The  beet-known 
among  the  many  wells  still  preserved  arc  those  of 
Beersheba  and  Jacob's  well.  (3)  Cisterns  (6dr)  are 
used  for  storing  rain-water.  They  are  capacious 
underground  cavities.  They  existed  in  almost  all 
the  old  cities:  Megiddo,Taanach,  Gexer  (q.v.);  and 
notably  in  Jerusalem,  where,  indeed,  every  house 
still  has  its  own  cistern.  In  earlier  times,  they  were 
hewn  out  of  the  rock;  later,  they  were  also,  some- 
times, walled  up  with  masonry.  Natural  cavities 
were  preferred  where  available.  Particularly  re- 
nowned are  ihe  great  cisterns  about  the  square  of 
the  Temple,  many  of  whidi  probably  date  back  to 
Ibe  time  of  Solomon's  fortifications.  The  largest, 
called  the  "  King's  Cistern,"  is  forty-two  feet  deep 
and  406  feet  in  circuit.  (4)  The  "  pools  "  IberckJui) 
are  uncovered  artificial  reeen'oirs.  Where  it  was 
feasible,  they  were  hewn  out  of  rock.  Topograph- 
ical depressions  were  utilized,  as,  in  this  case,  the 
construction  was  simpler,  and  the  water  more  easily 
''ollected.  Yet  again,  the  pools  are  formed  by  dams 
tnaile  by  carrying  two  stout  stone  walla  acroaa  the 
valley,  and  then  excavating  the  intervening  area 
down  to  rock  bottom.  This  was  the  plan  of  the  so- 
called  "Solomon's  Pools."  The  dams  were  filled 
with  rain-water  and  with  spring  wat«r,  if  such  was 
aviulabte.  In  ihc  ease  of  Solomon's  Pools,  the  water 
was  conveyed  in  aqueducts  from  three  remote 
springs.  Some  idea  of  the  si^e  of  the  dams  may  be 
Rained  from  the  dimensions  of  the  nethermost  of 
the  three  "  Solomon's  Pools,"  which  is  5S0  feet 
long  on  the  lower  ude,  206  feet  broad,  and  49  feet 
in  maximum  depth.  Not  a  few  of  Palestine's  nu- 
merous daniB  antedate  the  Israehtish  era.  (5)  Of 
the  aqueducts,  the  oldest  arc  the  tunnel  of  Siloam, 
and  "  Solomon's  "  conduit  (see  Jerdsalem,  II.,  V., 
S  3).  The  latter  work  is  probably  Herodian.  To 
this  period,  in  turn,  belong  most  of  the  other  con- 
Btnictions  of  the  kind  yet  surviving  in  ruins.  The 
Romans,  and,  following  their  example,  the  contem- 


porary Jewish  princes,  expended  great  p 
half  of  adequate  water  supplies.  The  cc 
the  most  part,  were  above  ground,  m 
gutters,  which  ran  along  the  surface  and  > 
wide  d^touiB  to  avoid  depressions.  Ho 
principle  of  the  siphon  was  also  employed 
of  the  older  aqueducts  of  Jerusalem  foi 
a  leaser  valley,  a  water-tight  carrier  bein| 
by  laying  a  line  of  perforated  (and  cement 
stones  across  the  gap.  On  the  other  han 
man  conduits,  borne  by  great  aqueduct 
larger  valleys.  Hezekiah'a  tunnel  of  SI 
course,  underg^^iund;  and,  all  in  all,  a  pi 
was  maintaiocd,  the  vertical  differentiai 
entrance  and  exit  being  about  one  foot. 
I.  Ben 

BiBUoaa»POi:  C,  Schick,  in  ZDPV.  i  (1873).  1 
Femt  ADd  C.  Chipiei.  fluf.  de  Fart  dotu  tm 
n..  ParJB.  tSS7;  Q.  Eben  and  H.  QtiUie.  J 
Bild  ymd  Woti,  i.  110-120.  150-154,  fttutlcut. 
vatBt.  ArdOoloBit,  pp.  i07-20S. 

WATERLAND,  DANIEL:  English  i 
and  apolopst;  b.  at  Waleaby  (20  m.  s.  cf  1 
14,  1682-83;  d.  at  Twickenham  (a  wrate 
of  London)  Dec.  23,  1740.  He  studied  i 
lene  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1703;  M 
B.D.,  1714;  D.D.,  1717);  became  mas 
college  (1713),  and  vic(M:hancellDr  of  tl 
eity  (1716);  chaplain  to  George  I.  (17i: 
of  St.  Austin  and  St.  Faith,  London  (172 
cellor  of  York  (1722);  canon  of  Windsi 
archdeacon  of  Middlesex  and  vicar  of  Twi 
(1730),  His  significance  hca  in  his  defeni 
tartan  orthodoxy  against  Samuel  Clarke  a 
Whitby,  and  in  his  check  upon  tie  advan 
tudinarianism  within  the  Church  of  £n^ 
was  prolific  as  an  author,  his  major  works : 
Vindicolion  of  Christ's  DivinUy  {Cambrid 
an  attack  upon  Clarke  and  Whitby,  ut  si 
which  is  to  be  placed  his  Answer  to  Dr. 
Reply  (1720);  these  two  works  displayed 
ity  as  on  apologist,  and  led  to  his  next  wi 
Sentuma  ...  in  Dejente  of  the  Dirinity  aj 
Jraiu  ChrUt  (1720;  on  the  Lady  Moyer  fo 
preached  at  St.  Paul's);  Criticai  Hixlory  o 
aruisiari  Cr«d  (1723;  assigns  the  symbol  to 
and  makes  St.  Hilary  of  Arlea  its  author) 
tance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Triaitt 
(Ixiodon,  1734);  and  Revieu>  of  the  Dodr 
EuckarUt  as  Laid  doicn  in  Smplure  and 
(Cambridge,  1T37).  Besides  these  a  cot 
number  of  smaller  publications  is  creditei 
In  all  of  the«e  there  appear  a  learning  whii 
and  accurate,  a  style  terse  and  vigorous,  a 
position  to  mysticism  and  philosophy  wl 
pelled  hitn  to  have  recourse  to  external  evii 
his  apologetics.  His  works  were  collected  v 
Oxford,  1823-28,  reprint  in  6  vols.,  1843. 
was  prefixed  a  Life  by  Bishop  William  van  S 
BiBuoaBAPHr:  L.  Stopben.  Engl-Mi  TKav/l^  • 
Cenluni.  paaaim,  New  York.  1831;  J.  H.  Ov 
Church  in  Entlaiui,  a.  237.  Loodoa,  1S97:  J.  1 
and  F.  Helton,  Thr  Ena'Uh  CliunA  (inj-IflC 
ib.  1900:  C.  S.  CarWr.  Enoliih  Church  in  Hit  II 
pp.  31-;i:i,  ib.  1911);   D.\B.  lix.  «6-MS. 

WATKINS,     HEHRY    WILLIAM:      C 

England;    b.  at  Ty-newydel,  Monmouths 


RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


14,  IW.  He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Lon- 
don (BA,  Univereity  ot  London,  1888),  and  waa 
otdeRd  deacon  in  1870  and  ordained  priest  in  the 
[oDowiiig  jeAT.  He  waa  curate  of  Pluckley,  Kent 
11170-72);  -ricar  of  Much  Wenlock  (1873-75); 
ifltf  which  he  was  connected  with  King's  College. 
LcodoQ,  u  censor,  tutor,  and  chaplain  (1S75-78), 
pofcaw  of  logic  and  moral  philosophy  (1877-79), 
ud  prnfesBOf  of  logic  and  metaphysics  (187^^80). 
Donng  this  period  ho  was  also  warden  of  St.  Augus- 
fiof'sCoUege,  Canterbury  (1878-80),  and  vicar  of  St. 
Grtpiry  the  Great,  Canterbury  (1879-80).  He  was 
(anon  of  Durham  and  archdeacon  of  Northumber- 
lud  {1S80-82) ;  alsocurateof  All  Saints,  Newcastle 
tw-Tyne  (1881-82);  in  1882  he  became  archdeacon 
ti  Auckland,  but  remgned  this  dignity  within  the 
Jitar.  Since  I8S2  he  has  beejt  canon  and  archdeacon 
i(  Durham;  also  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Uni- 
Xraity  of  Durham  mnce  1880.  He  was  Bampton 
imurerat  Oxford  in  1890,  and  has  been  an  honorary 
(dJOK  oF  King's  College,  London,  since  1872  and  of 
Sl  Augustine's  CoUcge,  Canterbury,  since  1883, 
fuuuniiig  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Durham  since 
S79,  and  cammissary  to  the  bishop  of  Sydney  since 
G84.  He  has  written  the  commentary  on  the  Gos- 
H  of  St.  John  for  Bishop  C.  J.  EUicott's  New  Te»- 
fcvA'  ComTnenlary  for  English  Beadrra  (London, 
1B7;  reprinted  Beparal«ly,  1879);  The  Church  in 
Jfwttiunterland:  A  Primary  Charge  (1882);  and 
Ifoitrn  Criticism  anaidered  in  its  Relation  to  the 
fielh  Gotpet  (Bampton  lectures;  London,  1891). 

TilSON,  FREDERICK:  Church  of  England; 
t«  York  Oct.  13,  1844;  d.  at  Cambridge  Jan. 
1. 1906.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
ttanbridge  (B^.,  1868;  M.A,,  1871;  B.D.,  1884; 
tow,  1871-78).  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1871 
and  oiduned  priest  in  1872;  was  assistant  curate 
■  8tow-cum-Quy,  1871-76,  Mid  St.  Giica',  Cam- 
fedge,  1875-78;  rector  of  Starston,  Norfolk,  1873- 
1886;  ricar  of  8tow-<:um-Quy,  1886-93;  Bft«r  1893 
k  was  minister  of  St.  Edward's,  Cambridge,  and 
kng  selected  to  his  fellowship  at  St.  John's,  was 
•fa  lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  theology  in  that  college. 
Be  laa  Hubean  lecturer  in  1883,  and  an  honorary 
*iwo  of  Ely.  He  wrote  The  Anle^Nicene  Apologies 
^mbridge,  1870);  Defendtrs  of  the  Faith  (1878); 
ficixninruJlAePropAeb  (Hulsean  lectures;  1883); 
ffe  Book  of  Geneti*  a  True  HUlory  (London,  1892) ; 
*d/Mpini;toii(l906). 

WATSOH,  JOHH  ("lAH  MACLAHEN"):  Pres- 
■JWrian;  b.  at  Majiningtree  (9  m.  s.w.  of  Ipswich), 
bta.  Nov.  3,  1850;  d.  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  la., 
lUy  6,  1907.  He  studied  at  the  universities 
*  Edinburgh  (M.A.,  1870)  and  Tubingen,  and 
tt  .Vew  College,  Edinburgh;  was  assistant  at 
Why  Church,  Edinburgh  (1874r-85);  minister 
rf  I^^e^mond  Free  Church  (1875-77);  of  St. 
lUlthew'a  Church,  Glasgow  (1877-80);  and  Sex- 
to Park  Presbytoian  Church,  Liverpool  (1880- 
HDS).  He  was  Lyman  Beecher  lecturer  at  Yale  in 
U9e,  and  in  1906  again  visited  the  United  States, 
■Acre  be  was  taken  ill  and  died.  In  theology  he 
Oi  a  liberal  evangelical.  He  wrote:  The  Upper 
fc*n  (London,  1895);  The  Mind  of  ihe  Master 
UKJ;   The  Cure  of  SauU  (Yale  lectures;    lS9e); 


The  Poller's  Wheel  (1897);  Cmnpaniona  of  the  <Sor- 
rou/uf  IPay  (1898);  Doctrines  of  Grace  (imo);  The 
lAfcof  the  Master  (].90\):  The  Homely  Virtxics  (1903); 
and  The  Inspiration  of  our  FaitJi  {1906).  He  ia  most 
widely  known,  however,  for  his  sketch  of  Scotch 
life  in  the  series  of  studies  which  was  begun  with  his 
Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar  Bush  (1894),  and  these  are 
marked  by  an  intense  appreciation  of  the  peculiar 
qualities  which  have  ever  made  the  Scotch  favorite 
subjects  for  literary  portrayal.  Humor  and  pathos 
are  blended,  and  he  was  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
euceessore  to  Dean  Ramsay  and  Dr.  John  Brown, 
BiBuooHAPHv:   W.  H.  NicoU.  "  /un  Uadaren."     Lift  ofthi 

Sm.  John  Wnlton,  London,  1903-00;    Sir  E.  RusuU,  ia 

i/iWiert  Journal,  July,  1007, 

WATSOH,  RICHARD:  Tlie  name  ot  two  Eng- 
lish divines, 

I.  Bishop  of  Llandaff:  Scientist  and  apologist; 
b.  at  Haversham,  Westmoreland  (40  m.  s.  of  Car- 
lisle), Aug..  1737;  d.  at  Calgarth  Park  (37  m.  b.  ot 
Carlisle)  July  4,  1816.  He  studied  iit  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  (B.A.,  1759;  fellow,  1760;  M.A,, 
1762;  D.D.,  1771);  became  professor  of  chemistry, 
1764,  having  no  prior  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but 
fitting  himself  for  the  position  by  assiduous  appli- 
cation and  achieving  a  remarkable  success  both  in 
teaching  the  subject  and  by  his  published  contri- 
butions; was  elected  regiua  professor  of  divinity, 
I77I,  acknowledging  later  that  his  qualifications 
(or  that  chair  were  not  great;  became  prebendary 
at  Ely,  1774,  and  archdeacon  there,  1779;  rector  of 
Northwold,  Norfolk,  1779;  ot  Knaptoft,  Leicester- 
Bhire,  1780;  and  bishop  of  LlandafT,  1782.  WaUron 
is  especially  noted  for  his  versatility  and  power  of 
concentration,  for  clearness  in  expounding  scientific 
matters,  for  ingenuity  in  working  out  results,  and 
for  his  interest  in  Biblical  study  aa  applied  by  the 
liuty.  He  issued  a  number  of  publicalions  dealing 
with  chemistry,  including  InstifutUmum  ehemiairum, 
.  .  .  pars  meUUlurgica  (Cambridge,  1768),  which 
were  collected  in  Chemical  Essays  (5  vols.,  London, 
1781-87).  Among  bis  theological  works  may  be 
noted  Apology  for  CkriBtianili/,  .  .  .  Letters  .  .  .  to 
Edward  Gibbon  (1776]  regarded  as  the  antidote  to 
Gibbon's  fifteenth  chapter,  and  frequently  re- 
printed; for  the  character  of  this  chapter  see  Gib- 
bon, EnwAtto) ;  A  Collection  of  Tlieological  Tracts  (fl 
vols,,  Cambridge,  1783;  an  asBemblage  ot  twenty- 
four  works  by  many  hands,  the  aim  being  the  fur- 
therance of  Biblical  study);  and  An  Apology  for  the 
Bible  in  a  Series  of  Letters  Addressed  to  Thomas 
Paine  (London,  1796;  a  work  which  had  a  wide 
popularity  both  in  England  and  in  America).  He 
also  gathered  sermons  and  other  writings,  charges, 
ete.,  in  his  MiaccUaneoua  Traets  on  Religious,  Polit- 
ical and  Agricultural  Subjects  (2  vols.,  1815).  He 
contributed  material  for  his  life  in  his  AneedoUs  of 
the  Life  of  Richard  Watson,  edited  by  his  son  (1817). 
He  was  a  supporter  of  Wilberforce  in  the  latter'a 
crusade  against  slavery,  and  was  interested  in  the 
extension  of  churches  in  London.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  breadth  of  thought  and  charity  of  action. 

2.  English  Methodist:  b.  ;it  Burton  upon  Hum- 
ber  (32  m.  s.c.  of  York),  England,  Feb.  22,  1781 ;  d, 
at  London  Jan.  8,  1833.  He  wixs  educaWnl  at  Lincoln 
Grammar  School;   apprenticed  to  a  joiuer  at  Lin- 
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coin  in  1795;  preached  his  first  sermon  1796,  and 
removed  to  Newark  as  assistant  to  Thomas  Cooper, 
Wesley  an  preacher;  was  received  on  trial  at  the 
conference  of  1796,  and  into  full  connection  as  a 
traveling  minister  in  1801,  having  been  stationed 
at  Ashby-de-la-iZouche,  Castle  Donington,  and 
Derby.  Resenting  a  charge  of  Ariamsm,  he  with- 
drew from  the  Wesleyan  connection,  and  joined  the 
Methodist  New  Connection  in  1803,  being  fully 
admitted  to  its  ministry  in  1807.  He  became  assist- 
ant secretary  of  its  conference  in  1805,  and  secre- 
tary in  1807;  he  was  first  at  Stockport,  then  from 
1806  at  Liverpool,  where  he  engaged  in  literary  work 
for  Thomas  Kaye.  Resigning  his  ministry  in  1807, 
he  returned  to  the  Wesleyan  body,  being  reinstated, 
1812.  In  1808  he  was  engaged  as  editor  of  the 
Liverpool  Courier  by  Kaye.  In  1812  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Wakefield,  and  at  Hull  1814-16.  In  the 
Wesleyan  movement  of  1813  for  foreign  missions, 
and  in  particular  for  the  evangelization  of  India, 
Watson  drew  up  a  plan  of  a  general  missionary  so- 
ciety, which  was  accepted.  Removed  to  London  in 
1816,  and  made  one  of  the  two  general  secretaries 
to  the  Wesleyan  missions,  he  was  resident  mission- 
ary secretary  in  London,  1821-27,  and  again,  1832- 
1833.  After  holding  an  appointment  at  Manches- 
ter, 1827-29,  he  returned  to  London.  At  the 
request  in  1820  of  the  conference  he  produced  his 
Observations  on  Mr,  Southey^s  Ltfe  of  Wesley  (London, 
1820),  and  later  Ms  own  Life  of  Rev.  John  Wesley 
(1831).  Active  in  the  antislavery  movement,  he 
was  not,  however,  for  immediate  emancipation.  He 
was  a  strong  upholder  of  the  connectional  discipline, 
and  desired  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the 
established  church.  In  the  pulpit  his  power  lay  in 
appeals  on  great  occasions  he  had  a  commanding 
and  deliberate  delivery,  and  was  noted  as  a  platform 
speaker.  His  works  embrace  an  exposition  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  (1831);  A  Defense  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Missions  in  the  West  Indies 
(London,  1817);  Theological  Institutes  (3d  ed.,  3 
vols.,  1829) ;  Conversations  for  the  Young  (1830) ;  A 
Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary  (1831);  his 
WorkSj  with  Memoirs  by  T.  Jackson,  appeared  (12 

vols.,  1834-37) ;  and  his  Sermons  and  Outlines  (1865) . 

Bibuoorapht:  On  1:  Besides  the  Anecdotes,  ut  sup.,  con- 
sult: J.  Hunt,  Hist,  of  Religious  Thought  in  England,  ili. 
351.  London,  1873;  L.  Stephen,  English  Thought  in  the 
18th  Century,  passim,  New  York,  1881;  J.  H.  Overton  and 
F.  Relton,  English  Church  U7 14-1800),  pp.  259-262  et 
passim,  London,  1906;  C.  S.  Carter,  English  Church  in 
18th  Century,  passim.  London.  1910;  DNB,  Ix.  24-27. 
On  2:  Besides  the  Memoirs  by  T.  Jackson,  ut  sup.,  con- 
sult: J.  Bunting,  Memorials  of  the  Late  Richard  Watson, 
London,  1833;  W.  Willan,  in  Sermons  and  Outlines  by 
Richard  Watson,  ib.  1865;  DNB,  be.  27-29. 

WATSON,  THOMAS:  Non-conformist  divine; 
d.  at  Bamston  (28  m.  n.e.  of  London)  1686  (buried 
there  July  28).  He  was  educated  at  Emanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  in  1646  was  appointed  to 
preach  at  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook.  He  showed 
strong  Presbyterian  views  during  the  civil  war, 
with,  however,  an  attachment  for  the  king;  because 
of  his  share  in  Love's  plot  to  recall  Charles  II.,  he 
was  imprisoned  in  1651,  but  was  released  and  rein- 
stated vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  1652.  He  acquired 
fame  as  a  preacher,  but  in  1662  was  ejected  at  the 
Restoration;    he  oontinued,  however,  to  exercise 


his  ministry  privately.    In  1672  after  the  declaim 
tion  of  indulgence  he  obtained  a  license  for  CroBby^ 
Hall,  where  he  preached  for  several  years,  tall  b^ 
retirement  to  Bamston  upon   the  failure  of  ti^ 
health.   Watson  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  acquired, 
fame  by  his  quaint  devotional  and  expodtoiy  wri* 
tings.    Of  his  many  works  may  be  mentioned,  Avr^»« 
Kita^  or   the    Art   of  Divine  Contentment  (Londoti^ 
1653) ;  The  Saints*  Delight  (1657) ;  Jerusalem's  Gkr^ 
(1661);  The  Divine  Cordial  {leea);  The  Godly  MoCm 
Picture  (1666);  The  Holy  Eucharist  (1668); 
Taken  by  Storm  (1669);   and  A  Body  of 
Dimnity,  .  .  .  One  Hundred  Seventy  Six  Sermom  oh 
the  Lesser  Catechism  (1692). 

Bibuoorapht:    E.  Calamy,  Nonconformist  a  Memorial,  9± 
S.  Palmer,  i.   188-191.  London,   1775;    Walter  Wimm, 
Hist,  and  ArUiquitiea  of  Dissenttng  Churches  in  Landm^  l 
331-334,  London.  1810;   A.  k  Wood,  Atkenm  Oxommsm, 
ed.  P.  Bliss.  iU.  982,  1001.  1235.  4  vols..  London,  181^^ 
W.  A.   Shaw.   English  Church  .  .  .  undar  the  Cemmm- 
wealth,  1640-60,  ii.  104-107,  London,  1900;  DiVB,Ix.37-A 

WATT,  vet  (VADIAN),  JOACHIM  VOH:  Re. 
former  of  St.  Gall;  b.  at  St.  Gall  Dec.  28, 1484;  d. 
there  Apr.  6, 1551.  As  a  humanist  Watt  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Vadianus.  He  studied  at  the  Um- 
versity  of  Vienna,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1506, 
and  in  1517  became  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  poetiei 
there.  In  1518  Watt  left  Vienna  to  become  aHj 
physician  of  St.  Gall.  Following  the  medical  pro- 
fession he  was  also  a  member  of  the  legislative  ooim- 
cil  of  his  native  town.  Watt's  ideas  of  refora 
emanated,  much  like  the  principles  of  his  fnend 
Zwingli,  from  Humanism,  striving  for  a  simple  pa- 
sonal  faith,  instead  of  the  traditional  dogmatim  of 
the  church.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  ErumaB» 
whom  he  first  met  at  Basel  in  1522,  while  Zwin^ 
in  Zurich,  with  whom  he  had  corresponded  from 
1511,  exercised  a  leading  influence  over  bim.  In 
1520  he  opened  correspondence  with  Luther,  and 
distributed  his  writings  among  friends.  Watt  not 
f  oimded  a ' ^  Biblical  school "  at  St .  Gall.  His  lectures 
in  this  school  resulted  in  the  publication  of  his  reHg- 
ious-humanistic  work  Epitome  trittm  terra  parixmr 
AsicB,  AfriccB  et  Eurojxe  (Zurich,  1534).  Meanwhile 
the  Reformation  movement  had  seijEed  the  dty. 
Overstrained  enthusiasm  for  communistic  chiUnsDi 
made  some  reservation  advisable,  particulaiiy  in 
consequence  of  the  wish  of  the  conservatives  to 
avoid  a  rupture  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall.  Tliis 
sentiment  controlled  the  smaller,  or  executive,  ooun- 
cil,  while  at  the  same  time  an  Anabaptist  idea 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  oontinued  to  grow  azvi 
excite  many  people,  influenced  in  part  by  Eessler'B 
Bible  lectures.  This  more  conservative  party  gained 
the  support  of  the  larger  or  legislative  oouncU,  where 
Watt  held  the  leadership,  and  opposed  the  radical 
element.  A  motion  proposed  to  the  joint  session,  to 
suspend  public  explanation  of  the  Bible  outside  of 
the  churches,  made  the  radicals  more  determined  in 
their  effort  for  the  recognition  of  their  ideal  of  free- 
dom. Provoked  at  their  ill  success  and  the  pIefe^ 
ment  which  Kessler  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  coimcil,  they  became  outspoken  Anabaptists. 
They  seeing  the  personal  aid  of  Grebel  and  Blan- 
rock,  and,  led  by  Uoliman,  gained  control  of  the 
radical  element  of  the  St.  Gall  populace.  Uofi- 
man  was  called  before  the  oouncil  to  justify  the 
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lepantistic  administration  of  the  sacraments,  but 
H  wu  determined  to  reach  a  decision  by  a  final  de- 
bate, in  which  the  cause  of  the  Anabaptists  was 
defeated,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  dominant 
daoeiit  Watt,  to  whom  Zwingli  had  sent  his 
treatise,  Vom  T(tuf,  Wiedertavf  und  Kindertauff  in 
1524,  was  the  center  of  this  controversy  and  con- 
tiibated  a  comprehensive  work  against  the  Anabap- 
tists, which  has  been  lost. 

Watt  now  reorganized  the  church  of  St.  Gall  by 
DKasares  widch.  included  the  submission  of  the 
dBffy  to  the  city  council.  When  Watt  finally  was 
eketed  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  in  1526,  the  vio- 
toy  of  the  St.  Gall  Reformation  seemed  assured. 
The  soooess  of  the  disputation  of  Bern  (1528),  in 
viiieh  Watt  was  moderator,  gave  occasion  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Reformation  in  the  coimtry  re- 
gioii  subject  to  the  abbey.  Wearied  by  the  disputes 
ftowing  out  of  the  question  of  disposal  of  this  abbey. 
Watt  gradually  became  less  prominent  in  contro- 
fosial  iasues.  He  now  devoted  his  interests  to  the 
study  of  the  history  of  his  native  city  and  the  abbey 
to  which  the  dty  owed  its  existence.  After  the 
battle  of  Kappei,  m  which  ZwingU  feU,  1531,  Watt 
mtDesBed  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
the  abbey,  and  political  derangement  in  the  city. 
He  oontbiued  his  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  church 
far  twenty  years.  To  bring  about  an  agreement 
OQDeeniing  the  views  of  the  Eucharist,  he  wrote  his 
Aykontmorum  de  consideratione  eucharistioB  libri 
YI  (Zurich,  1535).  In  his  writings  Pro  verUcUe  car- 
■u  triumphanUa  ChrisH  and  Epiatola  ad  Zuiccium, 
together  with  the  AntUogia  ad  Gaaparis  Schwenk- 
fUa  orgttmerUa  conscripta  (1540),  directed  against 
Sdnreokfeki,  he  again  defended  the  Swiss  Chris- 
tokgy.  But  the  study  of  the  historical  past  was  of 
one  interest  to  him  than  theological  analysis.  His 
Qnm  Chnmik  der  AebU  des  Klosters  SL  GaUen  (3 
vois.,  St.  Gall,  1575-79),  a  historical  justification  of 
the  Reforaiation,  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  controversial  works  on  the  history 
of  the  Swiss  and  the  German  reformation. 

(H.  Hermelink.) 

Bnu2oaiAPHT:  Tlie  Qennaa  historical  writiniES  by  Watt 
WW  edited  by  E.  Gdtainger,  3  vols.,  St.  Gall,  1875-79;  the 
Fvnoo  IB  in  M.  Goldast,  Rerum  Alamannicarum  acrip- 
Ipm,  iii.  1-^,  ed.  H.  C.  Senkenberig,  Frankfort.  1730. 
^  letten  were  collected  by  E.  Arbenz,  for  the  His- 
foritdur  Verein  of  St.  Gall,  MiUeUungen,  vols,  xxiv.-xxv., 
xxTiL-xxiz.  Other  sources  are  Johann  Kessler's  Vtto, 
KBTind  at  St.  Gall.  1865.  and  his  Sabbata,  ed.  E.  Gdt- 
siBfer.  for  the  St.  Gall  Verein,  1866-68.  and  in  a  new  ed., 
St  Gafl.  1901.  Consult:  T.  Pressel,  Joachim  Vadian, 
Bberfeki.  1861;  R.  St&helin.  in  BeitrOge  zur  vaterlandi- 
«kcii  Qe$chichte,  zi.  191-262.  Basel.  1882;  E.  Arbens.  in 
ffntjaknbUUter  de»  histor%9chen  Vereina,  St.  Gall.  1886. 
18B5. 1905;  E.  Egli,  Die  St.  OaUen  T&ufer,  Zurich.  1887; 
K  Dindliker,  OeaehicfUe  der  Schweiz,  ii.  424  sqq..  Zurich. 
194;  idem.  Stuni  Hist,  of  Switzerland,  pp.  137.  154.  156, 
l<aodQii.  1899;  £.  Gdtzinger.  in  Schriften  des  Vereins  fUr 
tUfomatUmage^ehichU,  1  (1895);  W.  D.  McCrackan.  Rise 
^ftheSwiu  Rep%i>lic,  pp.  93,  264.  2d  ed..  New  York.  1901 ; 
&  M.  Jacksoa,  Hvldrtich  Zwingli,  passim,  2d  ed.,  New 
yori[,1903. 

WATTS,  ISAAC:  Founder  of  English  hymnody; 
b.  it  Southampton,  England,  July  17,  1674;  d.  at 
^U)ke  Newington  (4  m.  n.e.  of  Charing  Cross,  Lon- 
fon)  Nov.  25,  1748.  He  obtained  an  excellent  edu- 
ation  at  Southampton  grammar-school,  then,  join- 
ig  the  dissenters,  he  studied  at  an  academy  at 


Stoke  Newington,  where  he  acquired  his  accuracy 
of  thought  and  habit  of  laborious  analysis;  leaving 
the  academy  in  1694,  he  spent  two  years  at  home, 
beginning  his  hymn-writing.  He  was  private  tutor, 
1696-1701;  became  assistant  pastor  in  the  chapel 
at  Mark  Liuie,  1699,  and  sole  pastor,  1702;  because 
of  frequent  attacks  of  illness,  Samuel  Price  had  as- 
sisted him  from  1703  and  was  chosen  copastor  1713; 
his  illness  increased  with  time,  but  the  congregation 
refused  to  part  with  one  who  had  become  so  famous 
and  beloved.  Watts  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  of  his  time;  the  Hotcr  LyricoB  (London, 
1706)  won  him  fame  as  a  poet,  but  it  was  his  hymns 
that  so  distinguished  him.  His  poetry  by  giving 
utterance  to  the  spiritual  emotions  made  hymn- 
singing  an  earnest  devotional  power;  the  success  of 
his  hymns  was  tremendous,  the  two  staple  volumes 
were  the  Hymns  (1707)  and  the  Psalms  of  David 
(1719).  The  various  pieces  numbered  about  600,  of 
which  quite  a  number  are  still  in  general  use.  His 
best  pieces  rank  among  the  finest  hynms  in  English. 
Watts  was  also  the  foimder  of  children's  hynmology, 
writing  the  Divine  Songs  (1715).  For  an  estimate 
of  his  place  in  hymnody,  see  Htmnoloot,  IX.,  §  3. 
He  was  opposed  in  1719  to  the  imposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  on  independent  ministers. 
He  held  a  theory  which  he  hoped  might  close  the 
breach  between  Ariamsm  and  the  faith  of  the 
Church;  he  maintained  that  the  human  soul  of 
Christ,  created  before  the  world,  had  been  united 
to  the  divine  principle  in  the  Godhead  known  as 
the  Sophia  or  Logos,  and  that  the  personality  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  figurative  rather  than  literal. 
He  held  hberal  views  on  education,  and  his  learn- 
ing and  piety  attracted  a  great  many.  His  works, 
outside  his  hymns,  embrace  The  Knowledge  of  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth  Made  Easy  (London,  1726); 
An  Essay  towards  the  Encouragement  of  Charity 
Schools  (1728);  Rdiquice  Juveniles  (1734);  Philo- 
sophical Essays  (3d  ed.,  2  pts.,  1742).  His  Works 
appeared  ed.  D.  Jennings  and  P.  Doddridge  (6  vols., 
London,  1753;  with  Memoirs  by  G.  Burder,  6  vols., 
1810-11;  9  vols.,  Leeds,  1810-11);  and  Posthumous 
Works  (2  vols.,  London,  1779). 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  Lives  have  been  written  by  T.  Gibbons, 
London,  1780;  S.  Johnson,  London,  1785,  2d  ed.,  1791; 
T.  Mikier,  London,  1834;  E.  Paxton  Hood,  London,  1875. 
Consult  further:  Walter  Wilson,  Hist,  and  Antiqidtiea  of 
the  Dissenting  Churches,  4  vols.,  London,  1808-14;  R.  E. 
A.  Willmott,  Lives  of  the  Sacred  Poets,  London,  1838;  F. 
Saunders,  Evenings  with  the  Sacred  Poets,  London,  1870; 
S.  W.  Duffield,  English  Hymns,  pp.  61-64,  New  York, 
1886;  N.  Smith,  Hymns  historically  Famous,  pp.  49-55, 
Chicago,  1901;  Julian.  Hymnology,  pp.  349-350, 920, 123&- 
1241;   DNB,  Ix.  67-70. 

WAYLAND,  FRANCIS:  Baptist  preacher  and  ed- 
ucator; b.  in  New  York  Mar.  11, 1796;  d.  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Sept.  30, 1865.  He  was  graduated  from 
Union  College  in  1813;  studied  medicine  for  three 
years;  uniting  with  the  Baptist  church,  he  studied  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1816-17;  was  tutor 
in  Union  College,  1817-21 ;  pastor  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Boston,  1821-26;  professor  in  Union 
College  in  1826;  president  of  Brown  University, 
1827-55;  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Providence,  1855-57;  and  subsequently  devoted 
himself  to  religious  and  humane  work.  He  is  wide- 
ly remembered  as  a  college  officer.    The  text-books 
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which  he  prepared  for  the  use  of  his  own  classes 
came  into  general  use.  In  the  reorganization, 
brought  about  by  him,  of  the  courses  of  study  in 
Brown  University  in  1850,  he  did  much  to  reform 
the  general  system  of  college  education.  By  his 
lectures  on  psychology,  political  economy,  and 
ethics,  and  by  his  personality  he  exerted  great  in- 
fluence on  his  pupils;  he  delivered  weekly  chapel 
sermons,  and  gathered  the  students  together  for 
Bible  instruction.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
the  first  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction, for  many  years  presiding  over  and  taking 
an  active  part  in  its  deliberations.  He  did  much  to 
secure  the  foimding  of  free  public  libraries. 

Eminent  as  an  educator,  Wayland  stands  hardly 
less  distinguished  as  a  preacher.  He  was  admired 
for  his  broad  and  deep  thought,  and  grace  of  ex- 
pression. Some  of  his  discourses,  as,  for  example, 
his  sermon  on  The  Moral  Dignity  of  the  Missionary 
Enterprise,  are  prominent  inithe  annals  of  the  Amer- 
ican pulpit.  In  all  his  course  of  public  service  he 
never  ceased  to  be  an  earnest  and  effective  preacher 
of  the  Gospel. 

Besides  sermons,  addresses,  and  discourses  his 
works  embrace  Elements  of  Moral  Science  (New 
York,  1835);  Elements  of  PolUuxU  Economy  (1837); 
lAmits  of  Human  Responsibility  (Boston,  1838); 
Domestic  Slavery  Considered  as  a  Scriptural  InslUu- 
tion^  in  a  Correspondence  (1845);  Memoir  of  the  Life 
and  Labors  of  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson  (2  vols., 
1853);  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  (1854); 
Notes  on  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Baptist 
Churches  (1857);  Letters  on  the  Ministry  of  the  Gos- 
pel (1863);  and  the  Memoir  of  the  Christian  Labors 
.  .  .  of  Thomas  Chalmers  (1864). 
BiBuoaaAPHT:  The  funeral  sermon  by  G.  I.  Chace  waa  pub- 
lished. Providence,  1866;  and  his  Life  and  Labors,  by  his 
sons  F.  and  H.  L.  Wayland.  2  vols.,  New  York.  1869. 

WAYLAND,  HEMAN  LINCOLN:  Baptist;  b.  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Apr.  23, 1830;  d.  at  Wemersville, 
Pa.,  Nov.  7,  1898.  He  was  graduated  from  Brown 
University  1849;  studied  at  Newton  Theological 
Institution,  Mass.,  1849-50;  taught  in  the  acad- 
emy at  Townshcnd,  Vt.,  1850-51;  was  resident 
graduate  at  Brown  University,  1851-52;  tutor  at 
University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1852-54;  pastor  of 
the  Third  Baptist  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1854- 
1861;  chaplain  of  the  Seventh  Connecticut  Volun- 
teers, 1861-64;  missionary  to  the  colored  people  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  1864-65;  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  logic  in  Kalamazoo  College,  Mich.,  1865-70; 
president  of  Franklin  College,  Ind.,  1870-72;  and 
e<litor  of  The  National  Baptist,  Philadelphia,  from 
1872.  He  was  the  author,  in  collaboration  with 
his  brother,  of  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Labors  of 
Francis  Wayland  (2  vols..  New  York,  1867);  and 
independently  of  Charles  H.  Spurgeon:  his  Faith  and 
Works  (Philadelphia,  1892). 

WAZO,  wa'zo:  Bishop  of  Li6ge;  b.  near  Lobbes 
(a  village  near  Charleroi,  32  m.  s.  of  Brussels)  or 
near  Namur  (34  m.  s.  of  Brussels)  between  980  and 
990;  d.  at  Li^ge  July  8,  1048.  His  importance  issues 
from  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education,  his  rela- 
tions to  Emperor  Henry  III.  of  Germany,  and  his 
views  on  the  connection  between  the  world  and  the 
Church  and  on  the  treatment  of  heretics.    In  every 


situation  and  practical  emergency,  he  proved  him 
self  a  man  capable  of  independent  thought  and  de 
cisive  action.  He  received  his  elementary  iiutruc 
tion  in  the  cloister  schools  at  Lobbes  and  IM^ 
taught  in  the  latter  and  became  its  head  in  lOQg 
greatly  extending  its  fame  and  influence;  in  101 
he  became  dean  of  the  cathedral  chapter,  retainin, 
the  directorship  of  the  school  until,  probably,  t 
1030,  his  resignation  being  due  to  differences  be 
tween  himself  and  other  authorities  over  discipKn 
and  administration.  He  incurred  the  emnity  d  th 
pesflants,  and  did  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  Bisho 
Reginard  himself.  The  relaxation  of  strictness  I 
the  canonical  life  under  his  episcopate  reacted  w 
towardly  upon  the  school.  From  these  unfavorab] 
conditions,  Wazo  fled  to  his  friend,  Abbot  Poppo  c 
Stablo,  who  procured  him  a  call  to  the  royal  cbap< 
of  Conrad  II.  (1030) .  Here  he  soon  won  good  stand 
ing  in  part  by  a  brilliant  victory  in  a  debate  wit 
the  emperor's  Jewish  physician  respecting  a  pai 
sage  in  the  Old  Testament.  After  the  death  of  ?ro^ 
ost  Johannes,  he  was  himself  elected  provost  an 
archdeacon,  with  Bishop  Reginard's  assent  (103$ 
and  in  1042  he  was  elected  bishop,  in  which  offic 
he  justified  the  confidence  felt  in  his  ability.  Dit 
ing  the  insurrection  of  Duke  Godfrey  of  LorraiiK 
Wazo  stood  faithful  to  the  king  in  various  crisi 
which  successively  arose  in  the  aff^rs  of  the  kiai 
dom.  Yet  his  course  did  not  win  entire  approva 
At  the  Diet  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1046,  during  tl 
consideration  of  the  case  of  Archbishop  Widgar  i 
Ravenna  (who  had  been  invested  by  the  king  in 
years  previously,  but  had  neglected  to  underf 
episcopal  consecration),  Bishop  Wazo  contested  tl 
competency  of  that  assembly  to  pronounce  in  tl 
case  of  an  Italian  bishop;  and  when  the  king  r 
minded  him  of  the  duty  of  obedience,  he  define 
his  position  in  the  pointed  terms,  "  Obedi^ce  ^ 
owe  to  the  pope,  to  you — ^fidelity."  With  this  tl 
other  bishops  agreed.  Shortly  afterward,  wh< 
Wazo  protested  against  an  indiscreet  transaction 
a  convention,  and  so  made  appeal  to  the  fact  of  l 
anointing  with  holy  oil,  Henry  III.  rebuffed  hi 
with  the  retort,  *'  So  am  I  anointed  with  holy  oil,  ai 
I  thereby  obtained  the  authority  to  rule."  Th 
Wazo  answered  the  emperor,  "  Quite  a  differe 
thing  is  that  boasted  anointing  of  yours;  for  wb 
by  it  you  are  endowed  with  the  power  to  slay,  v 
so  help  us  God,  receive  the  power  to  make  aliv< 
It  was  Wazo,  finally,  who  contested  the  legality 
the  deposition  of  Gregory  VI.  at  Sutri  in  1046,  a 
the  induction  of  Clement  II.,  this  protest  occurri 
after  the  latter 's  death  (Oct.,  1047),  and  resting 
the  fundamental  argument,  *'  Certainly  neither 
vine  nor  human  laws  allow  this;  we  have  alike  t 
words  and  the  writings  of  the  holy  Fathers,  evei 
where  prescribing  that  the  supreme  pontiff  is  j 
dicially  amenable  to  none  save  God  alone."  Hen 
in  Wazo  the  great  reform  party,  which  acquired  co 
trolling  influence  over  the  Church  in  the  secoi 
third  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  beginning  to  e; 
body  in  its  schedule  of  operations  certain  defir 
maxims  of  ecclesiastical  p)olity. 

An  incident  moving  him  to  evince  good  judgm 
and   conscientious  deahng   was   furnished  by 
question  of  Bishop  Roger  II.  of  Chalons,  who,  be 
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danned  by  the  sudden  outcropping  of  Neo-Mani- 
dieao  heresies  in  his  diocese,  asked  Wazo  whether 
tbey  were  to  be  combated  by  the  edge  of  the  secu- 
lar sword  or  not.  Wazo  answered  in  a  somewhat 
extended  written  opinion,  counseling  moderation 
aod  lenioicy.  In  the  matter  of  his  diocesan  admin- 
iitntioD,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  during  the  dire 
famine  oif  the  year  1043,  Wazo  had  a  supply  of  grain 
bought  ap  and  judiciously  distributed,  not  only  to 
the  utteriy  destitute,  but  also  to  the  **  prouder  " 
poor.  In  like  manner  he  tided  the  peasants  over 
their  stndts,  lest  they  should  be  constrained  to  sell 
their  cattle.  Moreover,  he  gave  constant  attention 
to  the  cathedral  school's  affairs.  He  won  warm 
praise  from  Anselm;  while  the  epitaph  transmitted 
by  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century  lavished  upon 
him  this  klty  tribute,  "  Sooner  doom  will  crack 
than  another  Wazo  arise.''  Carl  Mirbt. 

Bouoobapbt:  Anadm,  Oeata  eptseoporum  Leodiensium, 
ed.  Kdpke.  in  MGH,  Script.,  vii  (1846).  189-234;  H. 
BraBita,  Jahrh<idur  det  deutachen  Reicha  urUer  Konrad 
II.,  Ldpnc,  1879-84;  E.  Steindorff,  JahrbUcher  dea 
dnteim  Reidu  unier  Heinrich  III.,  2  vols.,  ib.  1874-^1; 
A.  Bittoer,  Wqmo  und  die  Schulen  von  LHUich,  Breslau. 
1879;  U.  Chevalier,  Repertoire  dee  aourcee  hietoriqtiea  du 
meym  dge,  bio^ntUooraphie,  p.  2332,  Paria,  1887;  £. 
Vo^  ^^berte  van  LUtUeh  Fecunda  ratiet  pp.  xxix.  sqq., 
HaOe,  1880;  £.  Saokur,  Die  Cluniaceneer,  ii.  294  sqq..  304 
Kiq..ib.  1894;   KL,  xii.  1229-30. 

WEAVER,  JONATHAN:  Bishop  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ;  b.  in  Carroll  Coimty,  O.,  Feb. 
23, 1824;  d.  at  Dayton,  O.,  Feb.  6,  1901.  He  was 
educated  in  common  schools  and  Hagerston  Acad- 
ony,  0.;  began  preaching  when  twenty-one;  was 
ptstor,  1847-52;  presiding  elder,  1852-57;  general 
agent  for  Otterbein  University,  1857-65;  and  bishop 
|>fter  1865,  becoming  bishop  emeritus  in  1893.  He 
is  Koognixed  as  one  of  the  strong  figures  of  his  church, 
sod  aasisted  in  carrying  it  through  a  crisis  which 
threatened  disruption.  He  was  the  author  of  Dia- 
fifwmontheRanarrecUon  (Dayton,  O.,  1871);  Miiv- 
wteriol  Salary  (1873);  Divine  Providence  (1873); 
The  Doctrine  of  Universal  Restoration  carefuUy  Ex- 
ofidned  (1878) ;  Practical  Comment  on  the  Confession 
<?f  F(dth  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ 
(1894);  Heaven;  or,  that  better  Country  (1899) ;  and 
Cfcrntiim  Theology  (1900);  and  edited  Christian 
^^odrine.  A  comprehensive  View  of  doctrinal  and 
Practtcoi  Theology,  by  thirty-seven  different  Writers 


^uoatuLfBY:    H.  A.  Thompaon.  Biooraphy  of  Jonathan 
^nw,  Dayton,  1902. 

WEBB,  ALLAN  BECHER:    Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Calcutta  Oct.  6,  1839;   d.  at  Salisbury  June 
12, 1907.    He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Oxfoid  (B.A.,  1862;  fellow  of  University  Col- 
lege, 1863-67);    was  ordered  deacon  in  1863,  and 
wiained  priest  in  1864;  was  curate  of  St.  Peter's- 
iii-the-East,   Oxford    (1863-64);    vice-principal   of 
Cuddesdon   (1864r^7);    rector  of  Avon   Dassett, 
Warwickshire  (1867-70);    was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Bloemfontein  (1870),  and  was  translated  to  the 
<iK>ce8e  of  Grahunstown  (1883);    he  was  assistant 
bishop  of  Moray  and    Brechin    (1898-1900),   as 
neU  as  provost  of  Inverness  Cathedral,  and  since 
1901  has  been  dean  of  Salisbury.    He  has  written 
Presence  and  Office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (London, 
1881);  Sisterhood  Life  and  Woman's  Work  (1883); 


The  Minister  of  the  True  Tabemade:  Thoughts 
and  Suggestions  for  the  Eve  of  Ordination  (1888) ; 
The  Priesthood  of  the  Laity  in  the  Body  of  Christ 
(1889);  Life  of  Service  before  the  Throne  (1897); 
UnveUing  of  the  Eternal  Word  (1898);  With  Christ  in 
Paradise  (1898). 

WEBB,  ROBERT  ALEXANDER:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Oxford,  Miss.,  Sept.  20,  1856.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Southwestern  Presbjrterian  University, 
Clarksville,  Tenn.  (A.B.,  1877),  and  at  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Theological  Seminary  (graduated,  1880). 
After  holding  pastorates  in  his  denomination  at 
Bethel,  S.  C.  (1882-87),  Davidson,  N.  C.  (1887-88), 
and  Westminster  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C.  (1888- 
1892),  he  became  professor  of  systematic  theology  in 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  (1892),  and 
of  apologetics  and  systematic  theology  (1908). 

WEBB,  THOMAS:  Methodist  pioneer,  layman; 
b.  in  En^^d  about  1724;  d.  at  Portland,  England, 
Dec.  20,  1796.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion, and  an  officer  in  the  British  army;  he  was 
present  at  the  storming  of  the  French  fort  of  Louis- 
burg,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1758,  was  one  of  the  survivors 
of  Braddock's  defeat  in  1755,  and  was  present  at 
the  scaling  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham  at  Quebec  in 
1759.  He  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of 
John  Wesley  at  Bristol  in  1765,  united  with  the 
Methodists,  and  soon  after  became  a  local  preacher; 
about  1766  he  was  in  charge  of  the  barracks  at  Al- 
bany, when  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  found 
Methodism  in  New  York;  he  visited  the  city,  be- 
came exceedingly  active  and  acceptable  as  a  preach- 
er, and  aided  financiaUy  and  in  other  ways  in  se- 
curing the  site  for  the  John  Street  Church;  visited 
Philadelphia  and  organized  there  a  Methodist 
church,  in  1769  contributing  to  the  purchase  of  St. 
George's  Church  in  that  city.  In  the  interest  of  re- 
ligion and  Methodism  he  visited  Long  Island,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  In  1772  he  went 
to  England  in  order  to  secure  ministers  for  the  de- 
nomination, returning  the  next  year  with  three  men 
for  work  in  America.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
settled  at  Portland,  but  continued  active  as  an  open- 
air  preacher,  and  was  also  known  for  his  philan- 
thropic efforts  in  behalf  of  French  prisoners  of  war 
and  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  stationed  at  Ports- 
mouth. His  activities  were  commended  by  John 
Wesley,  though  Charles  had  a  less  favorable  opinion 
of  his  work. 

Bibliograpbt:  C.  Atmore,  Methodist  Memorial,  Bristol, 
1801-02;  A.  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  Religious  Movement  .  .  . 
CaUed  Methodism,  i.  427,  iii.  99,  New  York,  1858-61; 
idem.  Hist,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  vol.  iv., 
passim,  ib.  1864;  W.  B.  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,  vii.  6-7,  ib.  1861;  J.  Porter,  Comprehensive  Hist, 
of  Methodism,  pp.  247-250,  261,  Cincinnati,  1876;  J.  M. 
Buckley,  in  American  Church  History  Series,  v.  103-107 
et  passim,  New  York,  1896. 

WEBB,  WILLIAM  WALTER:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Milwaukee;  b.  at  Germantown,  Pa., 
Nov.  20,  1857.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  (1877-79),  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  (A.B.,  1882),  and  Berkeley  Divinity 
School,  Middletown,  Conn,  (graduated,  1885). 
After  being  curate  of  Trinity  Church,  Middletown 
(1885-86),  and  of  the  Church  of  the  Evangelists, 
Philadelphia  (1886-89),  he  was  rector  of  St.  Elizar 
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beth'e,  Philadelphia  (1889-92);    professor  of  dog- 

jtiatic  and  moral  theology  in  Naehotah  House,  Nash- 
otah,  Wis.  (1892-97),  and  president  (1897-1906); 
was  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor  of  Milwaultee 
(1906),  succeeding  to  the  fiill  administration  of  the 
dioccee  within  the  year.  He  was  also  canon  of  All 
Sainte'  Cathedral,  Milwaukee  (1892-1906),  and 
president  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  diocese 
of  Milwaukee  (1896-1906),  In  theology  he  is  a 
High-churctunan  of  the  Anglo~Catholic  school,  and 
has  written  Guide  to  Semimriam  (Nuw  York,  1889), 
and  The  Cure  of  SouU  (Milwaukee,  1892,  2d  ed.. 
1910). 

WEBB-PEPLOE,  HANMER  WILLIAM:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Weobley  (47  m.  s.w.  of  Birming- 
ham) Oct.  1,  1837,  Hi'  received  his  education  at 
Marlborough  College  (1848-51),  Cheltenham  Col- 
lege (1831-56),  and  Pembroke  CoUege.  Cambridge 
(B,A.,  1859;  M.A.,  1878);  was  ordained  deacon 
1863  and  priest  the  same  year;  was  curate  of  Weob- 
ley, 1863-6C;  chaplain  of  Weobley  Union,  1863-76; 
\-icar  of  Kings  Pyon  cum  Birley,  1866-76;  and  of 
St.  Paul's,  Onalow  Square,  1876  sqq,;  and  has  been 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  since  1893. 
Among  his  other  services  are  those  he  baa  rcndert^d 
as  Cambridge  University  select  preacher,  1896; 
president  of  the  Barbican  Mission  to  the  Jews,  and 
of  the  London  Clerical  and  Lay  Union;  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  the  National  Church  League;  vice- 
president  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  Prot- 
estant Reformation  Society,  Missions  to  Scameo, 
and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Church  Aid  Society; 
and  chairman  of  the  Waldensian  Church  Mission. 
He  is  "  a  stanch  upholder  of  the  Protestant  and 
EvangcUcal  position  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
bequeathed  to  us  from  the  Reformation;  a  strong 
believer  in  the  absolut«  inspiration  of  every  part  of 
the  Bible  .  .  .,  and  an  earnest  upholder  of  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  birth  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  of  the  atonement  made  by  him  for  the 
sin  of  the  world,"  He  has  written:  /  FoUow  after 
(London,  1894);  All  One;  Sermons  (1896);  Life  of 
PrifOese  (1896);  Victorious  Life  (1896);  CatU  to 
tfrftncM  (1900);  WiOiinandWUkouHimi);  TiOe* 
of  Jehovah  (1901);  Four  Remarkable  Letters  of  St. 
Pou;'b(1903);  He  Ctmeth  {1005);  Consider  him;  or, 
Sketches  of  (he  Four  Gospds  {19Q&);  ani  The  Beauti- 
ful Nanie  (1910). 

WEBEB,  vfi'ber.  LUDWIG;  Lutheran  pa.Htor; 
b.  at  Schwehn  (28  m.  n.e.  of  Cologne)  Apr.  2,  1346, 
He  received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium  in 
Maricnwcrder  and  at  the  umversities  of  Bonn,  Ber- 
lin, and  Erlangen;  was  pastor  at  Iserlohn,  1871-73; 
at  Dellwig,  1873-81;  and  at  Gladbach  from  1881 
to  the  present.  He  describes  himself  as  a  "  positive 
Biblical  Lutheran."  He  is  the  author  of  Drr  Uben- 
dige  OoU  in  seiner  SchOpfun^  (Bonn,  1886) ;  Behand- 
lung  der  iocialen  Frage  auf  evangelischeT  Seife  (1888) ; 
Ansprachen  fur  eiiangeliscke  Arbeiler-,  Biirger-,  und 
VolksvereijK  {Hattingen,  1890;  greatly  enlarged, 
Giltersloh,  1891,  and  oft«n  republished);  Christusitt 
unMrFriede(G6ttingen,  1892);  GetehiclUe  der sUtlich 
relidgisen  und  soziaten  Eniwickelung  Deuischlands 
in  den  Utxien  35  Jahren  (Giitersloh,  1895);  Friede 
aei  mil  rfiesem  i/awe.    Predigl^und  Andac^huch 


(Dresden,  1899-1900);  Die  reliffinse  Bnlvii^dmi 
der  Menschheit  im  Spiegel  der  Welilitteratur  (Guta*. 
loh,  1901);  SoHales  Handbuch  (Hamburg,  1907); 
Alkohol  undsonale  VerhdUnisse  (1908);  and  a  long 
series  of  occasional  lectures  published  in  vuiooi 
collections, 

WEBER,  SIHOH:  German  Roman  Cathdie;  b. 
at  Bohlingen  (a  village  near  Radolfzell,  17  m.  n,w, 
of  Constance),  Baden,  Jan.  1,  1866.  He  wu  (dt*. 
catedat  theUniversityof  Freiburg,  St,  Pctw'sBaiu- 
nary  for  priests,  Rome,  the  CoUege  of  St.  Tbomai 
Aquinas,  Rome,  and  the  Academy  of  St.  ApaUioBri^ 
Rome  (D.D,,  Rome,  1894);  was  vicar  of  Offenbuif. 
Baden  (1891-94);  curate  at  WoUmatmgen,  Baden 
(1894-96);  privat-docent  at  the  University  of  Fns- 
burg  (1896-98);  became  associate  professor  oUpolo- 
geties  in  1898,  and  of  the  New  Testament  m  190S, 
Beddee  preparing  the  fifth  edition  of  C.  H.  Vo«ai'i 
Das  Chrixtenlum  und  die  Einsprucke  seiner  Gigmr 
(Freiburg,  1905),  he  has  written  Jesus  laiifte,  Vnlir- 
suehun^  lu  Joh.  Hi.  ZS  (Offenburg,  1895);  Em- 
gelium  und  Arbeit,  Eruidgungen  idter  die  wirlaiap 
lirke  Segungen  der  Lehre  Jesu  (Freiburg,  1898);  Dir 
Gottesbeweis  aus  der  Bewegung  bei  Thomta  von  Ajm 
(1902);  IHe  katkdiseke  Kirehe  in  Arm^iai,  An 
Begrundung  und  Entieicklurtg  vor  der  Treiumnj 
(1903);  ChrisaieheAjxiogetikinGTandxilge>i{\Wi\ 
and  Die  katholiaehe  Kirehe  die  wahre  Kirehe  Ctnili 
(1907). 

WEBER,  VALEHTIH:  German  evangelical;!), 
at  Aschaffenburg  (22  m.  s.e.  of  Frankfort)  Apt.  1, 
1858.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Oniveisi^ 
of  Wtiriburg,  1877-81;  served  as  chaplain,  1881-86; 
was  prefect  at  the  Julianum  of  Wftriburg,  1886-8S; 
traveled  for  the  next  two  years,  and  then  was  pre- 
fect in  Auf  sees-Seminar  at  Bambei^;  became  gym- 
nasial  professor  at  Straubing,  1891;  and  looli  i^ 
the  duties  of  his  present  position  as  proftswr  of 
New-Testament  ex^esis  at  the  University  of  WSn- 
bui^,  1896.  He  is  the  author  ot  KrUische  GcaMile 
der  Exegeae  des  9.  Kapilels  .  .  .  des  RomabritfaUi 
auf  Chrygostomus  und  Augustinua  (Wfinbu^  18S9); 
Die  Addressalen  des  Galaterbriefes.  Beweit  der  mn- 
sOdgaUUischen  Tkeorie  (Ravensburg,  1900);  ^ 
Abfaseung  des  GalaleAriefs  vor  dem  ApoMes^- 
GrundlegeTide  Unlersuchungen  tur  Gesehitiile  dw 
Urekristentums  und  des  Lebena  Paidi  (1900);  wul » 
commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  (1901)' 

WEDOIHG  CUSTOMS.    See  Marbiaqb,  I.,  (  H' 

WEED,  EDWIN  GABDWER:  Protestant  tps- 
copal  bishop  of  Florida;  b,  at  Savannah,  Ga,  ivij 
23,  1847.  He  was  educated  at  the  Universitj  of 
Georgia  and  the  University  of  Berlin,  after  nlucli 
he  was  graduated  from  the  General  TheoJopcal 
Seminary  in  1870.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  tbt 
same  year  and  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood  i" 
1871;  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, Summerville,  Ga.,  until  1886,  when  he  wii 
consecrated  bishop  of  Florida, 

Biuuouiu.pai' :   W.  3.  Peny,  Tht  E^itcopatt  in  Aimvi,f- 

205,  New  Voik.  1S95. 

WEEK:  Properly  a  period  of  seven  daja  in 
which  each  day  has  its  definite  place;  in  a  wider 
sense  the  week  is  a  sui>division  of  the  month  wludi 
may  not  CDDtoin  exactly  seven  daya.    The  week  in 
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tti  proper  Bense  is  now  in  general  use  among  Chris- 
tian  peopleB,  but  in  antiquity  was  found  only  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  about  the  Christian  era  among 
the  astralogerB  of  the  East.  The  Hebrew  week  was 
based  upon  the  Sabbath  of  Yahweh  (see  Sabbath)  ; 
the  astrological  week  depended  upon  the  concep- 
tion that  each  day  in  turn  was  controlled  by  the 
"seven  planets,"  the  sun,  moon,  Mars,  Mercury, 
Jupiter,  Veaus,  Saturn.  In  the  first  Christian  cen- 
turies these  two  conceptions  were  combined  in  such 
away  that  Saturn's  day  coincided  with  the  Sabbath. 
The  seven-day  week  was  not  found  among  other 
ancient  peoples  than  the  Hebrews,  but  smaller  di- 
viaoDs  of  time  based  on  a  division  of  the  month 
were  the  Greek  and  Egyptian,  by  which  the  month 
feQ  mto  three  parts,  and  the  Indian,  into  two.  The 
Avesta  calendar  divided  the  month  into  two  parts  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen  days  each,  possibly  these  sub- 
(fivided  into  two  periods  of  seven  and  eight  days 
eacL  The  Chinese  had  a  sixty-day  period.  The 
Mencaos  divided  the  year  into  eighteen  months  of 
twenty  days  each,  and  the  Romans  had  a  sort  of 
dghi^y  period,  Uie  eighth  being  market-day.  Yet 
even  the  fi^ylonians  did  not  have  a  seven-day  week, 
though  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  twenty-first,  and 
twenty-eighth  days  were  ''  evil  days,''  when  fresh 
bread,  fresh  roasted  meats,  fresh  clothing,  and  the 
tike  were  unlawful  for  **  the  shepherd  of  the  great 
people"  (the  king?).  But  of  a  week  proper  there 
«u  no  knowledge,  as  is  shown  by  the  inconmien- 
nnhility  of  the  week  and  the  month.  In  Cappa- 
<loeian  tablets  appears  a  week  of  five  days,  and  in 
Babylonian  tablets  there  are  traces  of  an  astronom- 
ical division  of  the  month  into  six  and  the  year  into 
«venty-two  five-day  periods. 

Whfle,  then,  a  regularly  ordered  week  of  seven 
<l>y8  was  in  antiquity  limited  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
coq%ment  of  seven-day  periods  was  much  wider, 
<>wing  to  the  setting  of  special  mystical  value  upon 
the  number  seven.    Thus  the  continuation  of  fes- 
tivities in  Babylonia  for  seven  days  is  an  instance; 
^  such  a  period  is  of  frequent  mention  in  the  Old 
Testament  for  the  Hebrews  (e.g.,  Gen.  vii.  4,  1.  10; 
Ex.  vii.  25;  Josh.  vi.  4,  15,  etc.).    Among  the  Per- 
B^UM  and  in  ancient  India  the  seven-day  duration 
^  oonunon  for  celebrations;   the  same  is  true  of 
the  ancient  Germans,  where  it  was  very  usual,  while 
*vea-day  and  seven-year  periods  were  known  to 
tke  eariy  Greeks.    But  the  Hebrew  week  does  not 
'^  itfldf  with  these.    It  is  not  probable  that  the 
*v«Hiay  period  of  Babylonia  is  to  be  traced  to  a 
<lii>rtering  of  the  month  first,  and  then  to  a  rela- 
f^onship  with  seven.    A  favorite  method  of  explain- 
H  the  seven-day  period  is  by  referring  it  to  the 
B^ven  planets;    but  the  reckoning  of  just  seven 
plttets  is  less  conmion  than  the  high  estimation 
Plsoed  upon  the  number  seven.    In  Babylonia  the 
Rckoning  of  seven  planets  can  not  be  proved  for  a 
iugh  antiquity;    and  a  connection  of  the  Hebrew 
^9A  with  the  planets  is  untenable.    Nor  can  the 
hofinesB  of  the  nimiber  seven  be  connected  with  the 
Pleisdes.    Yet  that  the  valuation  of  this  number 
was  heightened  by  the  niunber  of  planets  known 
ind  of  the  Pleiades  is  clear.    The  basis  of  the  value 
ilaoed  on  sevens  must  have  a  more  general  ground. 
is  found  in  the  number  itself  and  its  qualities 


— ^it  is  a  number  in  itself  representing  a  comprehen- 
sible magnitude  not  too  lange  yet  large  enough  for 
common  life  relationships.  Four,  five,  six,  are  too 
small,  too  common,  to  carry  the  idea  of  mystical 
holiness;  eight  (twice  four)  and  ten  (twice  five)  are 
too  conmion  and  too  obviously  transparent;  nine 
approaches  the  value  placed  on  seven  as  the  square 
of  a  sacred  number;  eleven  is  too  large.  But  seven 
is  a  prime  niunber,  its  magnitude  easily  compre- 
hensible yet  large  enough  to  be  useful.  A  heighten- 
ing of  the  value  may  have  come  about  through  the 
coincidence  of  the  seven-day  periods  of  the  moon, 
and  through  observation  of  like  periods  in  sickness, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  planets  and  the  Pleiades. 
With  the  planetary  week  the  Hebrew  week  had 
originally  no  connection;  indeed,  an  early  age  for 
the  relation  of  the  week  to  the  number  of  planets  is 
not  yet  proved  and  does  not  appear  in  tiie  cunei- 
form tablets,  certainly  not  in  the  order  now  followed 
of  sun,  moon.  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus,  Sa- 
turn. But  other  principles  of  arrangement  are  dis- 
coverable, for  instance,  that  of  assumed  distance 
from  the  earth.  The  planets  were  also  connected 
with  certain  hours  of  the  day  in  turn.  While  Dio 
Cassius  attributed  the  conception  that  the  planets 
ruled  the  days  to  the  Egyptians,  in  reaUty  it  came 
from  Babylonia,  the  motherland  of  astrology.  Ri- 
sing there  in  the  century  before  Christ,  it  spread 
into  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the  cuneiform  tablets 
nothing  has  yet  been  foimd  of  the  regularly  alter- 
nating governing  of  the  days  by  the  planets,  nor  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  planets  according  to  their 
distance  from  the  earth.  The  Babylonian  arrange- 
ment is  often  moon,  sun,  Jupiter,  Venus,  Saturn, 
Mercury,  and  Mars;  earUer  still,  moon,  sun,  Mercury, 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  planet- 
week  arose  then  among  the  astrologers  of  Hellenistic 
times. 

The  Jews  designated  other  days  than  the  Sabbath 
by  numbers  (cf.  Matt,  xxviii.  1;  Acts  xx.  7),  and 
outside  of  the  Sabbath  only  the  sixth  day  as  the  day 
of  preparation  received  a  special  designation,  the 
Greek  equivalent  being  prosabbaton  (in  the  title  of 
Ps.  xcii.  and  Mark  xv.  42),  alongside  of  which  stood 
the  term  paraskeuej  and  this  appears  in  a  rescript  of 
Augustus  releasing  the  Jews  from  the  necessity  of 
appearing  before  the  court  on  that  day.  The  Chris- 
tians, who  took  over  the  Jewish  week,  gave  to  the 
first  day,  on  which  they  assembled  to  break  bread, 
the  name  "  the  Lord's  day  "  (He  kyriake  hemera; 
e.g.,  Ignatius,  Ad  MagnesioSy  ix.;  Didache,  xiv.  1); 
but  in  general  they  designated  the  days  by  numbers, 
using  the  Jewish  terms  as  above  for  the  sixth  and 
seventh  days.  The  names  given  to  the  days  from 
the  planets,  which  came  into  common  use  in  the 
first  pre-Christian  century,  were  avoided  by  the 
Christians;  Justin  (/  Apol.y  Ixvii.)  and  Tertullian 
employed  them  only  in  order  to  make  their  mean- 
ing clear  to  the  non-Christians  whom  they  addressed. 
Not  till  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century  did  the 
ordinary  designation  become  common  among  Chris- 
tians, and  then  for  two  centuries  more  only  in  the 
West  and  in  Egypt.  But  the  astrological  concep- 
tion of  control  of  the  days  or  of  planetary  influence 
upon  them  foimd  entrance  also,  the  idea  being  not 
that  heathen  deities  were  powerful,  but  that  man- 
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ticism  was  possible  by  this  means.  Still  the  official 
language  of  the  Church  avoided  the  names  derived 
from  the  planets,  except  that  dies  boUs  {**  day  of  the 
sun '')  was  used,  and  the  use  of  numerals  was  con- 
stant. In  ordinary  life,  however,  even  Christians 
employed  the  common  designation  derived  from  the 
names  of  the  planets.  (W.  Lotz.) 

Bibuookapht:  C.  L.  Ideler,  Handbueh  der  .  .  .  Chronola- 
gie,  i.  279  sqq..  Berlin.  1825;  E.  Schrader.  in  7*5^.  1874. 
pp.  343-353;  E.  Mayer,  in  ZDMO,  xxxvii  (1883).  453- 
455;  F.  Hommel,  Auf»dUe  und  Abhandlunoent  pp.  373  sqq., 
Leipsic,  1892  sqq.;  H.  Winckler.  AUorierUaliKhe  Forach- 
unoeUt  ii.  91  sqq.,  354  sqq.,  iii.  179  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1898- 
1902;  idem,  RdigiorugeachichUicher  tend  alter  Orient,  pp. 
58  sqq.,  ib.  1906;  P.  Jensen,  in  ZeiUchrifi  fUr  deutsche 
Wortforachung,  i  (1900),  150-160;  Q.  Schiaparelli,  Die 
Aitronamie  im  AUen  Teetament,  pp.  114-121,  Qiessen, 
1904,  Eng.  transl.,  London.  1905;  J.  Meinhold,  Sabbat 
und  Woche  im  A.  T.,  GOttingen,  1905;  F.  K.  Oinsel, 
Handbueh  der  .  .  .  Chronologie,  i.  94.  Leipsic,  1906;  A. 
Jeremias,  Das  A.  T.  im  lAchte  dee  alten  Orients,  pp.  182- 
188,  Leipsic,  1906,  En«.  transl.,  2  vols.,  London.  1911; 
J.  Hehn,  Siebemahl  und  Sabbat  bei  den  Babyloniem  und 
im  A.  7*.,  Leipsic,  1907;  Schrader.  KAT,  pp.  620  sqq.; 
Bensinger,  ArchAologie,  passim  (consult  Index  under 
"  Woche,"  "  Wochenfest ");  and  literature  under  Moon; 
Sabbath;  and  Ybab. 

WEEKS,  FEAST  OF.     See  Pbntbcost,  I. 

WE6SCHEIDER,  v^H'shoi-der,  JULIUS  AUGUST 
LUDWI6:  German  rationalistic  theologian;  b.  at 
Kttblingen  (20  m.  e.  of  Brunawick)  Sept.  17,  1771; 
d.  at  Halle  Jan.  27,  1849.  He  received  his  prelimi- 
nary education  in  the  Helmstedt  Padagogium  and 
at  the  Carolinum  in  Brunswick;  was  tutor  in  the 
family  of  a  Hamburg  merchant  (1795-1805),  and 
during  this  period  studied  Kant,  to  whom  were  de- 
voted his  first  writings,  Ethices  Stoicarum  recentiorum 
fundamenla  cum  ethicis  principiiSf  quas  critica  ra- 
tionis  practices  secundum  Kantium  exhibetf  compare 
ala  (Hamburg,  1797;)  and  Versuch,  die  HauptsdUe 
der  philoaophischen  ReligumsUkre  in  Predigten  dar^ 
zuatellen  (1797).  Wegscheider  was  principally  at- 
tracted by  Kant's  rational  analysis  of  religion  and 
morals,  and  wrote  on  this  subject  Ueher  die  von  der 
neueMen  Philosophic  geforderle  Trennung  der  Moral 
von  der  Religion  (1804).  In  1805  Wegscheider  be- 
came privat-flocent  at  the  University  of  Gottingen; 
in  1806  professor  of  theology  and  philosophy  in  Rin- 
teln,  and  in  1810,  after  the  suppression  of  this  uni- 
versity, professor  of  theology  in  Halle.  Here  he 
was  influential  and  popular  as  a  teacher  almost  until 
his  death. 

Of  Wegscheider's  works  on  New-Testament  sub- 
jects, the  Versuch  einer  voUstdndigen  Einleitung  in 
das  Evangelium  des  Johannes  (1806)  defends  the 
authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel;  as  does  his  Der 
I.  Brief  des  Apostcl  Paidiis  an  den  Timotheus  (1810) 
that  of  Timothy.  His  principal  work,  however,  is 
Institutiones  thcologice  Christiance  dogmalicce,  addila 
dogmalum  singulorum  historia  et  censura  (1815),  the 
standard  dogmatic  work  of  rationalism.  The  vol- 
ume is  not  distinguished  by  originality  of  thought, 
and  is  based  on  the  Lineamenta  instUulionum  fidei 
ChristiaruE  of  Wegscheider's  teacher  Henke,  and 
upon  Ammon's  Sumrna  iheologicp  Christiancp.  Its 
value  consists  in  its  clear  presentation  of  rational- 
istic dogmatics  and  ip  the  consequent  yet  moderate 
assertion  of  rationalistic  premises.  Wegscheider 
judges  the  traditional  material  of  Christian  dogma- 


tics by  the  standard  of  reason,  rejecting  everything 
as  untrue  that  does  not  stand  this  test.  He  held 
that  there  were  several  t3rpes  of  doctrine  contained 
in  the  Bible,  suited  to  different  periods,  and  that 
one  of  these,  of  more  simple  and  sane  character,  is 
good  for  all  time.  To  him  the  most  important  part 
of  dogmatics  is  that  relating  to  the  concept  of  God. 
No  single  proof  of  God's  existence  is  sufficient  to  en- 
force beliedP;  but  taken  together  they  do  away  with 
all  doubt,  so  that  nothing  more  absurd  than  athe- 
ism can  be  conceived.  A  supernatural  revelation 
was  impossible,  there  could  only  be  a  mediate  one. 
Jesus  is  the  supreme  messenger  of  God,  founder  of 
his  kingdom,  and  a  sublime  example  for  manloDd. 
But  his  resurrection  is  to  be  taken  simply  as  a  resus- 
citation from  a  trance  (though  this  idea  is  cautiously 
insinuated) ;  the  Biblical  authors  wrote  "  not  without 
inspiration,''  but  they  often  accommodated  them- 
selves to  the  prejudices  of  their  time  and  even  shared 
them.  The  conceptions  to  be  rejected  by  tiie  "  more 
hberal  doctrine  "  of  the  present  are  miracles,  angels, 
devils,  original  sin,  and  a  sensuous  eschatology. 
Wegscheider  was  uninfluenced  by  idealism,  and  re- 
jected the  ideas  of  God  advanced  by  Fichte,  Hegel, 
and  Schelling.  He  was  accused  of  heresy  but  a^ 
quitted.  After  Tholuck's  work  began  at  Halle  in 
1826,  Wegscheider's  popularity  waned.  In  his  later 
years  he  was  interested  in^the  Friends  of  light  (see 
Free  Congreqations  in  Germany). 

(Heinrich  Hoffmann.) 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  Steiger.  Kritik  dee  RaHonalimv  » 
Weoecheidera  Doffmaiik,  Berlin,  1830;  W.  Gaas.  OackidiU 
der  proteetantiechen  Dogmatik,  iv.  458  sqq.,  Berlin,  1867; 
O.  Frank,  Oeachichte  der  proteetantiechen  Theobgii,  m. 
337-338,  Leipflic,  1875;  K.  von  Haae,  GeeammdU  Werkt, 
vui.  66  sqq..  337  sqq.,  ib.  1892;  W.  Schrader,  Oadaditt 
der  Friedriche-Univereitat  zu  HaUe,  ii.  24.  127  sqq.,  165 
sqq.,  Berlin,  1894;  J.  F.  Hurst,  Hiet.  of  RationaUm,  rev. 
ed..  New  York,  1902;  ADB,  vol.  xli.  Some  of  the  liten- 
ture  under  Ratxonausm  will  also  furnish  infonnatum. 

WEIDNER,  REVERE  FRAWKLDT:    Lutheran; 
b.  at  Center  Valley,  Pa.,  Nov.  22,  1851.    He  was 
graduated  from  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa. 
(A.B.,  1869),  and  the  Lutheran  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Philadelphia  (1873);   was  Lutheran  pastoral 
Phillipsburg,  Pa.  (1873-78),  and  also  professor  of 
English,  logic,  and  history  in  Muhlenberg  College 
(1875-77);   pastor  in  Philadelphia  (1878-82);  pro- 
fessor of  dogmatics  and  exegesis  at  Augustana  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (Swedish  Lutheran),  Rock  Island, 
111.   (1882-91);    professor  of  dogmatic  theology  in 
Rock  Island   and   Chicago   (1891-94);    and  since 
1891  president  and  professor  of  dogmatic  theologj' 
in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago.     In  theology    he  describes  himself  as  an 
"  Evangelical    Lutheran,   strictly  confessional  and 
very  conservative."     He  has  written  Luther's  Snail 
Catechism  (Philadelphia,  1880) ;    CommenUiry  o?i  ti»« 
Gospel  of  Mark  (1881);    Thiological  Erityclopaedia 
and  Methodology  (3  vols.,  Chicago,  1885-91,  newed., 
1911);  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  (1886); 
Introduction  to  Dogmatic  Theology  (1888);  Introdw> 
tory  New  Testament  Greek  Method  (New  York,  1889); 
Studies  in  the  Book  (5  vols.,  Chicago,  1890-1903); 
Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  (2  vols.,  1891); 
Christian  Ethics  (1891);    Examination  Questions  in 
Church  History  and  Christian  Archoeology  (1893); 
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Anmtaiions  an  the  General  Epistles  (New  York, 
lg97);  Annotations  on  ReoeUUion  (1898);  Theologia: 
or,  The  Dodnne  of  God  (Chicago,  1903);  Ecdesio- 
loifia:  or,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  (1903);  and 
Tk  Doctrine  of  the  Ministry  (1907). 

WEIGBL,  vai'gel,  VALENTIN. 

Life  (f  1). 

WritingB  (f  2). 

Doctrine  of  Space  and  Time  (S  3). 

Theory  of  Knowledge  (S  4). 

Doctrine  of  God  (S  5). 

Relations  with  Christianity  ($6). 

ValeDtin  Weigel,  the  German   mystic  and  pan- 
tbdflt,  was  bom  at  Naundorf  (near  Grossenhain, 
50  m.  e.  of  Ldpsic)  in  1533,  and  died  at  Zschopau 
(51  m.  8.e.  of  Leipdc)  June  10,  1588.    He  studied  at 
Leipsic  and  also  at  Wittenberg  in  1564, 
I.  Life,     where  he  appears  to  have  given  in- 
struction to  students.    In  1567  he  was 
called  as  pastor  to  the  town  of  Zschopau,  and,  while 
engaged  in  the  visitations  incidental  to  his  superin- 
tendency,  often  officiated  as  adjunct  pastor  in  sev- 
eral parishes.    In  this  work  he  acquired  an  enviable 
repute  by  his  preaching,  cure  of  souls,  administra- 
tion, and  care  of  the  poor.    Though  he  was  charged 
in  1572  with  holding  impure  doctrine,  he  cleared 
iiimself  promptly  and  successfully,  and  subscribed 
the  Formula  of  Concord  without  hesitation.     It 
tnuupired  only  after  his  death  that  he  was  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  his  church,  an  at- 
titude which  developed  during  his  pastoral  office, 
the  logical  consequences  of  which  he  strenuously 
denied. 

The  first  impressions  of  Weigel's  writings  appeared 
at  Ealie,  160^14;  additional  writings  and  new  edi- 
tions were  issued  at  "  Neustadt,"  1618  (Neustadt 
may  be  either  Magdeburg  or  Halle),  and 
2.  Writings,  again  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  at  Amsterdam  and  Frankfort. 
It  iar  possible  that  WeigeFs  writings  have  undergone 
Alterations  in  even  their  manuscript  stage,  and  that 
Particular  portions  among  the  printed  works  ascribed 
j|^him  may  have  been  derived  from  other  hands. 
Joe  following  writings  may  be  pronounced  genuine: 
^^)  Gnothe  SeaiUon  (Neustadt,  1615;  only  the  first 
f!f^l    the  second  and  third  parts  are  spiuious); 
j^)  -^tn  sch&n  GebetbUchlein  (1613);    (3)  Ein  ntZte- 
^'^e*  Traet&tlein  vom  OH  der  Welt  (1613);    (4)  Der 
^^1^^^=^  Griff  (Halle,  1613);   (5)  Dialogus  de  Chris- 
^*it«ino  (Neustadt,  1616;  his  most  important  and 
7^^  work).    The  following  are  not  genuine:   Stip- 
****^  universale,  hitherto  much  in  vogue  for  knowl- 
?fe^   of   WeigeFs    theories;  Von  der  Gelassenheit 
jj^*^  tains  a  slightly  altered  edition  of  a  writing  by 
^''^^Istadt;   cf.  Wemle  in  ZKG,  1903,  p.  319);   the 
**"^^^Ued  Theologia  Weigdii.    On  the  other  hand,  a 
?!^^lc  dted  with  notable  frequency,  Kirchen-  oder 
J^^'^^spostil/  Uher  die  Sontags  und  fumembsten  Fest/ 
jJ^^iH^eKen  durchs  gantze  Jahr  (1609),  probably  em- 
r^'^ies  genuine  sermons  of  WeigePs.    Notwithstand- 
^^    these  uncertainties  of  authorship,  the  number 
the  genuine  and  printed  writings  of  Weigel's  is 
*^^ple  enough  to  afford  a  truthful  picture  of  his 
^^'^  in  all  principal  questions.    In  accord  with  his 
!F^^Jrim  of  deriving  everything  from  the   "  inner 
^^bt,"  and  his  contempt  for  all  books,  Weigel 


effaced,  almost  beyond  recovery,  the  historical 
sources  and  points  of  contact  for  his  reflections. 
Moreover,  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  largely  re- 
casting what  he  acquired,  imparting  to  the  same  an 
air  of  originality.  What  dependency  he  acknowl- 
edges is  toward  ancient  and  medieval  writings — 
Plato,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
Tauler,  Eckart,  and  Theologia  Germanica  (q.v.); 
the  last  is  by  far  the  most  frequently  cited.  With 
reference  to  the  Reformers  and  the  earliest  confes- 
sional documents  his  pronouncements  are  generally 
quite  unfriendly.  Osiander,  Schwenckfeld,  Mun- 
zer,  and  others,  he  declines  to  know  and  likewise 
disclaims  all  afi^ty  with  them;  but  he  adverts  to 
S.  Frank's  WeUbuch.  While  he  frequently  cites 
Paracelsus,  it  is  mostly  upon  astronomical  and  as- 
trological speculations,  medicine,  and  natural  phi- 
losophy (cf.  e.g.,  Libell.  disptU.,  p.  26). 

Weigel  cultivated  both  philosophy  and  theology, 

and  placed  the  two  in  very  intimate  connection. 

His  fundamental  trend  in  philosophy   might  be 

styled  subjective  idealism,  treating  his  subjects  with 

a  lucidity  far  in  advance  of  his  time. 

3.  Doctrine  His  real  significance  for  the  history  of 
of  Space    philosophy  has  not  yet  been  fully  real- 

and  Time.  ized.  He  examined  the  problems  of 
space  and  time,  and  furnished  a  sub- 
jectively idealistic  solution.  He  treats  of  space  in 
Vom  OH  der  WeU,  chap.  x.  (Hall,  Saxony,  1613); 
and  his  conclusion  is  comprehended  in  the  proposi- 
tion: **  for  outside  the  world  is  no  place,  with  finite 
dimensions,  .  .  .  hence  it  is  certain  that  the  world 
stands  at  no  local  site;  the  world  itself  is  a  place 
and  concept  of  all  places  and  bounded  things. 
Therefore  it  is  only  according  to  their  contained 
bounds  within  the  world  that  places  are  indicated, 
but  never  outside  the  world."  The  theological  de- 
duction drawn  is  that  "  neither  heaven  nor  hell  is  a 
bounding  physical  place,"  but  that  "  every  one 
bears  hell  about  in  himself  among  the  damned;  like- 
wise every  one  bears  heaven  about  in  himself  among 
the  saints  "  (chap.  xiv.).  In  the  same  way,  the  local 
conception  of  Christ's  descending  into  hell  and  his 
ascension  to  heaven  must  logically  lapse  (chap.  xvi.). 
Weigel  also  contests,  though  not  quite  so  decidedly 
and  clearly,  the  reaUty  of  the  time  idea;  for  al- 
though the  point  is  not  certainly  resolvable,  how  far 
genuine  Weigelian  thoughts  exist  in  the  treatise  de- 
voted to  this  question,  Scholasterium  Christianum, 
still  the  negative  opinion  appears  impUed. 

His  most  incisive  speculation  dealt  repeatedly 
with  the  question  of  the  practical  entity  of  knowl- 
edge, and  emphasized  the  subjective  root  thereof. 
For  ''  the  natiual  discernment  passing 

4.  Theory    from  the  eye  to  the  object  is  active, 

of  and  not  passive;  and  therefore  all 
Ejiowledge.  judgment  is  exercised  in  the  act  of  dis- 
cerning or  knowing,  and  rests  not  in 
the  thing  discerned  "  (Kurtzer  Bericht  vom  Wege  und 
Weise  all  Dinge  zu  erkennen,  B  iii.  2  v.).  "  All 
knowledge  emanates  from  the  knower  "  (ib.  B  1  v.). 
Everything  inheres  latently  in  man,  in  his  person- 
ality and  subjectivity.  "  Hence  man  is  also  every- 
thing himself;  what  he  can  and  knows,  to  know  and 
control  his  art,  is  his  '  spirit '  {Geist),  or  spiritucd, 
intellectucd   faculty;   and  this  '  spirit '  or  faculty 
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18  man  himself  "  (Gnothe  SeatUon,  p.  39).  Therefore 
there  is  but  one  discerning  principle  and  one  cor- 
responding task,  viz.,  to  know  oneself.  As  main 
support  for  his  theory,  he  adduces  the  proper  dis- 
tinction of  knowledge:  "  for  if  discernment  ema- 
nated and  issued  from  the  object,  and  not  from  the 
seeing  eye,  then  there  must  also  follow  similar  and 
equivalent  perceptiveness  or  discernment  from  an 
object  itself:  be  the  matter  of  eyes  howsoever  it 
would  "  (p.  28).  From  this  natural  knowledge  and 
its  conscious,  practical  entity,  Weigel  distinguishes 
a  "  supernatural ''  knowledge  by  the  fact  that  man's 
part  in  the  inception  and  outcome  is  aroused  by 
means  of  the  object.  Only  here,  in  turn,  the  proc- 
ess rests  in  the  subject's  productivity:  save  that 
this  now  becomes  identified  with  the  indwelling 
Spirit  of  God.  Consequently,  Weigel  affiliates  with 
those  men  who  define  the  principle  of  religious  knowl- 
edge and  spiritual  potency  as  the  inward  natural 
possession  of  every  man;  and  he  advocates  the  the- 
ory of  the  inner  word,  or  of  the  spirit  in  its  natural- 
istic form.  Weigel  deduces  all  the  negative  conse- 
quences of  this  view,  such  as  rejection  of  the  word  of 
Scripture,  mediating  office,  or  channels  of  grace,  the 
preaching  office,  external  church  fellowship,  learned 
theological  study  with  all  its  pains,  but  most  of  all, 
the  conditioning  of  religious  notions  and  piety  about 
a  defined  historical  point  of  departure,  like  that  in 
Christianity.  In  place  of  this,  he  elaborated  a  pan- 
theistic and  gnostic  theosophy  on  vast  lines,  merely 
assimilating  his  vocabulary  to  Christian  terminol- 
ogy.   His  main  outlines  are  as  follows: 

God  and  the  All  are  coincident  in  the  present. 
Not  every  existence  of  God  before  the  world  is  to  be 
necessarily  denied,  but  God  comes  to  himself,  to 

personal  and  active  being,  primarily 

5.  Doctrine  in  and  with  the  world.    "  Absolutely 

of  God.     alone  and  for  himself,  apart  from  all 

creatures,  God  is  and  continues  im- 
personal, detached  from  time  and  place,  void  of 
energy,  will,  and  feeling;  and  so  he  is  neither  Fa- 
ther, nor  Son,  nor  Holy  Ghost.  God  is  eternity 
itself,  apart  from  time;  he  hovers  and  abides  in 
himself  about  all  places;  neither  works  nor  wills 
nor  desires,  save  that  in,  with,  and  through  the 
creature  he  becomes  personally  effectual,  volitional, 
desirous;  he  acquires  emotion,  or  suffers  the  attri- 
butes of  persons  and  feeling  to  be  assigned  to  him  " 
(from  the  manuscript:  Von  der  Seligmachenden  er- 
kentnus  GoUea).  This  immanency  of  God  is  differ- 
entiated only  as  the  matter  is  one  of  good  or  of 
evil,  of  the  outward  world  or  of  men,  the  kingdom 
of  nature  or  that  of  grace.  While  ideas  of  chaos,  or 
the  negation  of  the  cosmic  order,  as  also  the  as- 
sumption of  an  eternity,  or  of  a  gradual  emanation 
of  the  world  through  intermediate  stages,  do  not 
appear  sharply  and  consistently  developed,  evil  is 
regarded  as  a  necessary  concomitant  phenomenon 
of  the  creature  state  of  being.  The  essence  of  sin  is 
qualified,  in  one  passage,  as  a  ^'  non-existent  ''; 
and  again,  as  the  independent  will  of  the  creature. 
Therefore  the  goal  and  purpose  of  the  *'  redemp- 
tion ''  is  also  to  complement  and  complete  the  non- 
existent with  the  divine  perfect  existence,  and  to 
induct  and  restore  the  individual  will  back  to  the 
will  of  God  (Vom  Ort  der  WeU,  chap.  xvii.).    More- 


over, from  the  beginning  God  has  implanted  in  man 
the  requisite  powers  to  this  intent,  so  that  the  "  ie> 
demption "   simply   fulfils   itself   in   that  proeeBi 
whereby  the  inner  principle  in  man  which  is  akiii 
to  God  gains  the  ascendency  over  the  creature  d^ 
ment  which  is  averse  toward  God.   The  neoessaryao- 
tecedent  condition,  and  the  best  means  of  advandos 
the  advent  of  this  interior  process  of  redemption  is 
resignation,  the  suppression  of  the  individual  wiD — 
a  virtue  which  he  extols  and  reoonm[iend8  inUie 
usual  formulas  of  medieval  mysticism. 

Nevertheless,  this  simple  and  consistent  rational 

structure  grows  involved  and  confused  by  its  aaomi- 

lation  to  the  central  Christian  ideas,  the  more  ao 

because  these  are  stripped,  as  far  as 

6.  Relatioas  possible,  of  their  historic  origin  and 

with  Chri»-  external  content.   The  divine  principle 

tianity.     in  man,  as  imparted  to  every  one  by 
nature,  becomes  identified  wi^  Chiist^ 
especially  where  fruitfully  developed.    Christ  is  aa 
inward,  natural  factor,  without  historical  import. 
Only  Wdgel  allows  the  virtual  existence  of  an  ex- 
ternal historic  Christ,  which,  however,  has  no  re- 
demptive significance.   The  formulas  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  dual  nature  were  so  reoonstrued  by  Weigel 
that  he  distinguishes  a  double  "  body  "  c^  Ghikt, 
according  to  his  composite  ori(^;   though  this,  in 
WeigeFs  view,  virtually  covers  the  total  phenomenoo 
of  Christ.    "  The  one  only  Christ  has  two  bodies; 
the  divine  body  from  the  Holy  Ghoet,  and  the  other 
body  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  visible  aod 
mortal  "  (Poatille,  i.  214  sqq.,  cf.  p.  38).    Christ  his 
his  true  flesh  and  blood  "  not  from  the  earth,  bat 
from  heaven;  not  from  Adam,  but  from  the  Hdy 
Ghost "  (Dialogus,  p.  12).   Thus  Weigel  is  enabled 
to  emphasize  the  presence  of  the  "  body  and  blood 
of  Christ "  in  the  Conmiunion.    What  concerns  him 
is  the  inner  presence  of  the  eternal  divine  principle 
of  Christ.   The  same  parallel  applies  to  his  applica- 
tion of  the  several  concepts  of  spirit,  regeneratioo, 
and  faith;  these  all  are  but  new,  somevriiat  nxxii- 
fied  or  qualified  formulas  for  the  same  topical  con- 
sideration; that  is,  for  the  inner  evolutionary  proc- 
ess of  the  divine  element  and  its  victory  over  the 
creature  element.    Thus  in  the  moral  domain  he  ad- 
vocates the  fundamental  tenets  of  enthusiasts  (Dior 
loguSf  p.  76).    All  problems  of  a  concrete  phase  m 
individual  and  social  ethics  are  resolved  on  quietistic 
lines  with  rigorous  consistency.     He  pronounces 
against  all  lawsuits,  penalties,  wars,  trade,  receiv- 
ing of  interest,  and  the  like. 

Weigel  was  not  a  renewer  of  Reformation  ideas. 
With  these,  in  fact,  he  had  nothing  to  do;  his  few 
conceptions  which  are  concordant  with  the  Refor- 
mation explain  themselves  by  their  parallel  rela- 
tions in  a  mystical  vein.  Just  as  little  does  he  belong 
to  the  line  of  adherents  to  historical  Chiistiamty) 
since  of  this  he  retained  merely  the  husks.  He  be- 
longs rather  to  the  perpetual  chain  of  thinkers  along 
gnosticizing,  mystic,  and  pantheistic  lines;  he  also 
paved  the  way  toward  the  modem  elaboration  and 
recasting  of  lines  of  thought  in  the  direction  of  mon- 
istic idealism,  and  in  terms  of  critical  reasoning. 
Though  his  own  times  opposed  him,  his  ognificance 
was  not  yet  realized.  Real  opposition  to  him  began 
about  the  end  of  the  sixteenUi  century. 
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Apptrently  he  left  no  compacted  school,  though 
boppcments  charged  him  with  having  that  pur- 
poie.  At  any  rate,  "  Weigelianism ''  soon  united 
fhh  the  most  heterogeneous  anti-ecclesiastical  and 
"eDthooastic  *'  trends  of  both  older  and  yoimger 
date,  as  with  the  admirers  of  J.  Bdhme,  and  also 
fhh  the  movement  comprehended  under  the  term 
"RoBcradan  "  (see  Rosicbucianb). 

R.  H.  GBt^rZMACHXB. 


Bibuoorapbt:  A..  C.  Rotth,  Natkioer  Unterrieht  von 
propfutuchen  WeisBOOunoen,  Leipsic,  1694;  Vitam  fata  H 
acripta  V.  Weioelii  ex  genvinia  tnomimenH»  comprobata 
.  .  .  9ubmitta  .  .  .  J,  G.  Reichdiua,  Wittenberg.  1721; 
G.  Arnold.  Kirchm^  und  KeUerkUUrrie^  voL  xvii.,  chi4>. 
zv.,  Frankfort.  1729;  J.  O.  Walch.  Rdioionat^ettigkeitgn, 
vols,  iv.-v..  Jena.  1736;  J.  O.  Opel,  V.  Weigd,  ein  BeUrag 
star  LiUeratur-  und  KuUurgeachichte  DeutachlatuU  im  17, 
Jahrhundert,  Leipsic.  1864;  A.  Israel.  M,  V.  WeigeU  lAben 
und  Schriften,  Zeohopau.  1888;  R.  H.  Grtltimaoher,  WoH 
und  Oeut,  f  19,  Leipeio.  1902;  ADB,  vol.  xlL 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES,  HEBREW. 


LMtHoniofLaicth. 
Bmb ind  Devdopment of  gytem  ($1). 
Bwtl  Hebrew  Meaaore  (f  2). 
EriuTt  Two  Cubits  (S3). 
IhtOobit.  Hebrew,  Egyptian,  Baby- 
(8  4). 


Laxser  Measures  of  Length  ($  5). 
II.  Measures  of  Surface. 
III.  Measures  of  Capacity. 

Dry  and  Liquid  Measure  (S  1). 
The  Basis  Sexagesimal  ($2). 


Absolute  Values  (S  8). 
IV.  Weights. 

The  Shekel  ($  1). 

The  Talent;  Absolute  Values  (f  2). 

Changes  Introduced  (f  3). 


L  Xeirares  of  Length:   Ab  in  modem  systems  of 

80  in  the  ancient,  measures  of  length  fur- 

The  original  units  of  measurement 

vm  taken  by  man  from  his  own  body — ^finger- 

tMdth,  hand-breadth,  span,  arm,  foot,  and  step, 

and  these  are  found  among  aU  peoples. 

LfiuiiandBut  such  measures  are  only  relative, 

Dtvdop-    since  the  bases  are  not  of  the  same  ab- 

ntntof    solute  length  in  different  individuals. 

Sfrtems.  There  was  therefore  need  for  an  arti- 
ficial normalization  in  order  to  obtain 
ftoD  these  relative  measures  an  absolute,  secure,  and 
ienanOj  applicable  measure.  This  normalization 
ht  DiturBUy  worked  out  in  different  ways  among 
drSerent  peoples,  so  far  as  they  have  not  borrowed 
CBefrom  another.  And  yet  this  process  of  borrowing 
ki  been  very  extensive.  The  various  systems  of 
vogbtB,  measures,  and  coinage  known  to  us  as  used 
B  the  ancient  worid  appear  to  go  back  to  the  same 
Uamental  system.  But  whether  this  fundamen- 
Id  98tem  was  of  Babylonian  or  of  Egyptian  par- 
citige  is  a  question  which  has  of  late  years  once 
me  come  to  the  front;  though  it  must  not  be  for- 
IDtta  that  Egyptian  culture  was  not  uninfluenced 
bj  the  Babylonian.  The  conclusion  must  be  that 
tbe  basis  for  the  system  of  weights  and  measures 
and  in  Hither  Asia  was  given  in  Babylonia;  but 
Sfiun  this  does  not  exclude  modification  of  this  or 
that  particular  measure  so  as  to  agree  more  closely 
with  Egyptian  than  with  Babylonian  norms.  The 
^yBtem  of  Hebrew  weights  and  measures  can  not  be 
ttDodered  as  a  thing  apart  and  by  itself ;  it  must  be 
itodied  in  connection  with  the  varied  systems  in 
•Bin  Asia. 

Ab  iDstruments  of  measurement  there  are  men- 

tiQoed  in  the  Old  Testament  the  measuring  reed  or 

^  (Hebr.  keneh  hammiddah,  also  ahehe^,  Gk.  J^alor 

*»i  kaniHif    Lat.  pertica  mensoriaf  Assyr.  hanu; 

«Kk.xI.  3,  5,  xlii.  16  sqq.;  Jer.  x.  16,  li.  19;  Rev. 

^'  1),  and  the  line  (Hebr.  ^tr,  pethil  pishtim,  hebhel 

^Mihf   Septuagint    metron^    schoiniany    spartion; 

II  Kings  xxi.  13;  Ezek.  xl.  3,  xlvii.  3; 

2.  Basal    II  Sam.  viu.  2).    Of  the  relative  size  of 

flehrew     these  two  instruments  of  measurement 

Metsnre.    nothing  is  known,  though  they  were 

doubtless  related  to  some  basal  unit. 

ere  is  a  tradition  that  in  the  Second  Temple,  as 

ithens  and  in  Rome,  there  was  deposited  a  meas- 

which  was  the  norm  aod  an  ell  (cubit)  in  length. 


In  fact,  among  Hebrews,  as  in  Asia  generally,  the 
cubit  was  the  unit  of  length,  and  was  designated 
'ammah.  Whether  this  term  originally  meant  the 
fore-arm  is  not  certain;  the  term  is  found  in  the 
Siloam  Inscription  (q.v.),  and  corresponds  to  the  As- 
syrian ammatu.  The  New-Testament  term  for  the 
same  is  pichos  (Matt.  vi.  27;  Luke  xii.  25;  Rev. 
xxi.  17).  This  unit  was  employed  as  the  basal  meas- 
ure in  building-operations  (as  in  the  Tabernacle,  the 
Temple,  and  the  "  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  "; 
Ex.  xxvi.  15  sqq.;  I  Kings  vi.  2  sqq.,  vii.  2  sqq.),  in 
the  making  of  furniture  and  fumii^iings  (I  Kings 
vii.  23  sqq.),  was  applied  to  such  materials  as  cur- 
tains (Ex.  xxvi.  1  sqq.),  and  to  ground  measures 
(Ezek.  xlviii.  1  sqq.);  it  is  indeed  designated  the 
most  general  measure  (Deut.  iii.  11,  **  the  cubit  of 
a  man,"  i.e.,  the  common  cubit),  and  upon  it  other 
units  were  based  (Ezek.  xl.  5,  "  a  measuring  reed  of 
six  cubits  long  by  the  cubit  and  a  handbreadth," 
i.e.,  a  handbreadth  longer  than  the  conmion  cubit; 
the  reed  here  is  six  cubits).  The  cubit  divides  into 
spans  (Hebr.  zereih,  Ex.  xxviii.  16;  I  Sam.  xvii.  4; 
Ezek.  xliii.  13),  and  this  into  handbreadths  (Hebr. 
tephah,  I  Kings  vii.  26,  or  pophah^  Ex.  xxv.  25,  xxxvii. 
12;  LXX.  palaiste);  while  the  smallest  measure  is 
the  fingerbreadth  (Hebr.  'ebza*,  Gk.  daktyloSj  Jer. 
Iii.  21).  In  an  ascending  scale,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  to  be  placed  the  reed  as  above,  which  was 
equivalent  to  six  cubits  (Ezek.  xli.  8).  Mention  is 
made  once  (Judges  iii.  16)  of  a  imit  of  measure  called 
the  gomedh  (Judges  iii.  16,  '^  cubit "),  the  relation 
of  which  to  the  ordinary  cubit  is  not  at  all  defined, 
the  Septuagint  equating  it  with  the  span,  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions  with  the  cubit.  (Ik>nceming 
the  varied  relations  of  the  cubit  to  other  measures 
(apart  from  the  reed)  nothing  exact  is  given  in  the 
Old  Testament;  but  there  are  available  the  rab- 
binic statements,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, the  analogy  of  the  entire  orient,  so  that 
it  is  with  comparative  certainty  ascertained  that 
the  cubit  contained  six  handbreadths  or  twenty- 
four  fingerbreadths.  The  following  table  there- 
fore results,  showing  a  duodecimal  basis: 

CHibit 6  1 

Span    12  2  1 

Handbreadth    36  6  3          1 

Fingerbreadth    144  24  12          4 

There  are  met  in  the  Old  Testament  two  different 
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cubits.    To  be  sure,  from  the  expression  "  cubit  of  a 
man  "  (ut  sup.;  Deut.  iii.  11)  one  is  not  to  expect  a 

distinction  such  as  between  a  "  holy  " 
3.  Bzekiel's  and  a  "  secular ''  cubit,  for  there  is  no 
Two  Cubits,  foundation  in  Scripture  for  acceptance 

of  the  fact  of  a  "  holy  "  cubit,  the  ex- 
pression "  cubit  of  a  man  "  having  no  other  mean- 
ing than  "  common  cubit  "  (cf.  for  a  parallel  expres- 
sion, Isa.  viii.  1,  "  man's  pen  ").  Yet  it  is  seen  with 
great  definiteness  from  Ezekiel  that  in  his  time  there 
was  in  use  a  cubit  other  than  that  employed  in  an 
earlier  i>eriod.  He  speaks  in  xl.  5,  xliii.  13  of  the 
cubit  employed  in  measuring  his  temple  as  being 
a  handbreadth  greater  than  that  which  was  in  com- 
mon use  and  was  known  to  his  readers.  Apparently 
the  exact  length  of  his  cubit  is  defined  either  because 
it  had  wholly  fallen  out  of  use  or  was  less  oonmionly 
known.  The  whole  passage  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  Ezekiel's  use  of  the  longer  cubit  implies  that  this 
was  the  measure  after  which  Solomon's  Temple  was 
constructed.  Similarly  the  Chronicler  (II  Chron. 
iii.  3)  knew  that  the  Temple  was  built  **  by  cubits 
after  the  first  (i.e.,  old)  measure.''  Therefore  there 
had  been  an  earlier  and  greater  cubit  which  was  su- 
perseded by  the  later  and  lesser.  Unfortunately 
nothing  is  known  of  when  and  how  this  superses- 
sion took  place,  when  the  lesser  came  into  recogni- 
tion alongside  of  the  larger  and  when  it  came  into 
imiversal  use.  It  has  been  held  that  the  small  cubit 
was  already  very  early  in  existence,  reference  being 
made  to  the  Siloam  inscription.  According  to  this 
the  Siloam  tunnel  is  1,200  cubits  long,  and  Conder 
gives  the  measurement  as  537.60  meters;  this  would 
give  for  the  cubit  a  length  of  .448  meter  [  =  17.6 
inches],  and  this  is  a  close  approximation  to  the 
Egyptian  cubit  of  .450  meter.  However,  1,200  is  a 
round  number,  and  whoever  knows  the  Siloam 
tunnel  will  regard  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
measurement  as  giving  so  exact  a  result  that  a  con- 
clusion may  be  reached  upon  the  question  whether 
the  cubit  meant  was  the  greater  or  the  lesser.  A  full 
reserve  is  therefore  becoming  with  reference  to  the 
absolute  length  of  the  older  unit.  And  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  lesser  cubit  of  Ezekiel  could  not 
have  been  employed  in  the  earlier  period.  The  one 
indication  apparently  in  possession  is  that  the  cubit 
of  Ezekiel's  time  was  divided  into  six  handbreadths, 
the  old  cubit  being  one  handbreadth  larger,  giving 
the  proportion  of  6  :  7;  really,  however,  this  is  not 
absolutely  certain,  for  the  statement  of  Ezekiel  may 
be  taken  to  mean  that  the  later  cubit  was  a  hand- 
breadth smaller  than  the  earlier,  giving  the  relation 
of  5  :  6.  And  indeed  the  rabbis  speak  of  a  cubit  ap- 
plied to  furnishings  of  the  Temple  which  was  five 
handbreadths  in  length  and  of  one  applied  to  the 
structure  which  was  six  in  length. 

These  questions  have  interest  because  of  the  fact 
that  for  the  definition  of  the  absolute  length  of  the 
Hebrew  cubit  recourse  has  to  be  had  entirely  to 
comparison  with  the  Egyptian  or  the  Babylonian 
cubit.  No  aid  comes  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Just  as  from  the  Siloam  tunnel  no  exact  result  is 
obtained,  so  fails  the  attempt  by  taking  into  ac- 
count the  brazen  laver  (which  held  2,000  baths)  to 
deduce  the  length  of  the  cubit.  No  better  results 
follow  from  the  rabbinic  assertion  that  the  legal 


cubit  had  according  to  tradition  the  leu 
baiieycoms  laid  side  by  side.    On  the  o 

the  size  of  the   Babylonia] 

4.  The     Egyptian  cubit  is  known.   1 

Cubit,      settled  by  the  discovery  at 

Hebrew,    South  Babylonia  (see  Babyi 

Egyptian,    §  6)  of  a  statue  of  King  ( 

Babylonian.  Babylonia,  VI.,  3,  §  3)  wfa 

upon  its  knees  a  measure  wl 
sixteen  times  upon  the  statue.  This  measi 
as  a  little  unit  of  the  length  of  16.5-16.6 1 
[the  equivalent  of  .65845  of  an  inch],  ani 
is  doubtless  the  fingerbreadth  which  i 
mentioned  in  antiquity.  Since  in  the  Baby 
tem  the  duodecimal  method  rules,  there  1 
measure  sixty  times  the  length  of  the  unit 
which  would  be  d9Q-996  millimeters 
inches];  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a 
variation  or  error  of  six  millimeters).  Th 
ment  thus  given  is  in  agreement  with  0 
the  Babylonian  brick  had  a  measuremi 
millimeters  on  one  side  of  its  square  surft 
systems  of  the  orient  that  are  known  i 
two-thirds  of  the  cubit;  henoe  from  the  1 
could  be  inferred  a  cubit  of  about  495  i 
[19.45  inches],  and  this  is  exactly  half  < 
millimeters  given  above  (or  38.9  inches) 
Babylonians  had  two  systems,  one  of  ' 
twice  the  other  in  proportions  (as  appe 
the  table  from  Senkereh,  where  two  sets  0 
are  given  in  which  this  relationship  exist 
the  Babylonian  system  is  sexagesimal,  i1 
tant  to  note,  in  connection  with  the  ques 
relationship  of  the  Hebrew  system  to 
Ionian,  that  there  are  indications  of  this  k 
division  in  the  Hebrew  measures;  the  n 
Ionian  and  Hebrew,  is  of  six  cubits,  as  c 
the  Egyptian.  Taking  the  foot  of  two-t 
cubit  into  consideration,  if  Herodotus  is  i 
statement  of  a  "  royal  "  and  a  "  commc 
the  division  of  the  cubit  into  twenty4< 
breadths  follows,  each  of  20.6  millimeters 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  "  royal " 
longer  by  three  fingierbreadths  than  the  " 
cubit,  and  the  foot  held  to  this  cubit  the 
3  : 5,  and  this  is  the  measure  constant 
Babylonian  structures,  and  its  length  is  a 
millimeters  (21.6  inches).  A  cubit  from 
Phrygia  measures  555  millimeters,  and 
not  greatly  differ  from  the  result  of  dedu 
the  figures  of  Herodotus  which  would 
royal  cubit  556.4-557  millimeters.  The 
cubit  does  not  differ  much  from  the  I 
royal  cubit,  and  in  Egypt  also  there  appea 
system — a  large  "  royal  "  cubit  and  the  " 
one — the  latter  of  six  handbreadths  or  t' 
fingerbreadths  (  =  450  millimeters  [17.68 
the  former  of  seven  handbreadths  or  t^ 
fingerbreadths  (525  millimeters  [or  20.631 
At  first  glance  one  might  be  disposed 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Hebrew  cubit;  i 
relation  of  the  large  to  the  small  cubit  'u 
as  are  the  subdivisions.  But,  on  the  c 
the  Babylonian  and  the  Hebrew  reed  < 
while  the  Egyptians  have  a  '*  fathom  " 
tains  only  four  cubits;  also,  the  traces  < 
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dednutl  system  exist  in  the  Babylonian  measures. 
It  is  therefore  well  as  yet  to  be  reserved  in  regard 
to  tbe  relation  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  Egyptian  set 
of  measures.  It  is  of  considerable  significance  that 
iotiie  fifteenth  century  b.c.  Babylonian  culture  was 
dominant  in  western  Asia;  on  the  other  hand,  while 
the  Hebrew  may  be  derived  ultimately  from  the 
Babylonian,  the  supposition  is  not  excluded  that 
oommerce  with  Egypt  introduced  modifications. 

It  is  possible,  then,  to  equate  the  Hebrew  cubit 
with  that  of  Gudea  <of  495  millimeters,  ut  sup.;  for 
Gudea  see  Babylonia,  VI.,  3,  §  3),  and  after  such 
a  standard  the  Phenidan  owners  of  vessels  seem  to 
have  reckoned  the  tonnage  of  their  ships  (their 
measurements  reduce  to  a  soUd  standard  of  121.2, 
and  the  basis  of  a  cubit  of  495  millimeters  gives  as  a 
naolt  a  solid  standard  of  121.28,  and  this  can  hardly 
be  accidental).  The  larger  cubit  would  correspond 
to  a  smaller  of  424-^425  millimeters,  but  this  is  not 
in  evidence  at  all  elsewhere.  If  it  could  be  as- 
iomed  that  Ezekiel's  expression  is  inexact  and  that 
the  small  cubit  is  five-sixths  of  the  larger,  the  latter 
foold  Uien  be  412.5  millimeters  long  (the  size  of  the 
eariy  Italian  cubit,  which  was  derived  from  the 
Babylonian).  But  this  does  not  fiunish  satisfactory 
proof.  In  modem  times  standards  in  different  places 
do  not  exactly  correspond,  even  with  the  advan- 
tages of  scientific  methods;  still  less  can  exact  cor- 
Rqnndenoe  be  supposed  for  antiquity.  Moreover, 
the  "royal  "  cubit  may  have  been  precisely  defined, 
yet  not  followed  with  exactness  in  the  provinces, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  the  standards  may  have 
niied  ooosiderably. 

In  ascending  scale  the  Hebrews  have  above  the 
cubit  only  the  reed,  which  in  name  and  proportions 
^  eubits)  agrees  with  the  Babylonian  reed.    All 
further     designations     for     measures 
S  Uiga  of  distance  indicate  not  measures  in 
Measoies   the    strict    sense    of    closely    defined 
of  Length,  length,  but  simple  approximations  like 
our  term  "  hour's  journey  "  (cf .  the  ex- 
pRsncms  in  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  xlviii.  7,  which  the  Sep- 
toagint  renders  by  hippodromoSf   "  post-station/' 
ud  the  Syriac  by  parasang;  owing  to  this  last  the 
expression  has  been  taken  to  be  equivalent  to  para- 
BV^  the  Persian  measure,  =  5.67  kilometers  [or 
^^  three  and  a  half  miles];  others  take  it  as  « 
^kilometers).    Similarly  the  expression  ''  a  day's 
J^^iuney  "  which  occurs  so  often  in  the  Bible  has  no 
<^te  limits.    The  ordinary  journey  of  a  caravan 
^^*Ms  travel  during  about  six  to  eight  hours;   He- 
^Ua  reckoned  the  day's  march  of  Persians  at 
1^  to  200  stadia,  representing  continuous  travel 
height  to  ten  hours,  and  of  Romans  at  160  stadia. 
^  case  is  different  withjrespect  to  the  "  Sabbath 
^y's  journey  "  (Acts  i.  12;  the  expression  does  not 
<Kcur  in  the  Old  Testament,  thou^  the  rabbis  had 
the  expression  tehitm  haashabbath).    From  the  pro- 
hibition to  gather  manna  on  the  Sabbath  or  to  go 
forth  from  the  camp  (Ex.  xvi.  26  sqq.)  and  from  the 
de&niitation  of  the  Levitical  cities  (Num.  xxxv.  5) 
the  rabbis  concluded  that  2,0(X)  cubits  was  the  ut- 
ZDOSt  distance  allowed  for  travel  on  the  Sabbath. 
There  was  a  tradition  that  the  distance  of  the 
Tabernacle  from  the  limits  of  the  camp  was  2,000 
cubits.    In  the  case  of  cities  the  starting-point  of 
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measurement  for  the  Sabbath  day's  journey  was 
the  outer  wall;  within,  even  were  the  city  as  large  as 
Nineveh,  it  was  permissible  to  travel  without  limi* 
tation.  There  were  also  casuistic  methods  of  cir- 
cumventing the  rabbinic  limitation  to  2,0(X)  cubits 
and  extending  it  to  4,0(X),  though  the  piupose  for 
which  this  extension  could  be  sought  was  defined 
within  certain  boimds.  Similarly,  a  Jew  who  on  the 
Sabbath  was  caught  on  a  journey  at  a  distance  from 
a  dwelling  might  travel  more  than  2,0(X)  cubits  to 
the  nearest  travelers'  shelter.  It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  this  distance  of  2,0(X)  cubits  corresponds  to  an 
early  measurement  or  imit  of  distance;  there  was  an 
Egyptian  unit  of  1,0(X)  double  steps,  and  the  Talmud 
mentions  a  tradition  that  the  Sabbath  day's  jour- 
ney was  2,0(X)  steps,  while  in  the  same  collection 
pace  and  cubit  are  practical  equivalents.  With  the 
inrush  of  Greek  civihzation  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  the  stadion  became  a  part  of  the 
oriental  S3rstem  (cf.  II  Mace.  xi.  5,  xii.  9;  John  vi. 
19,  xi.  18;  Rev.  xiv.  20);  the  Olympic  stadion  meas- 
ured 192.27  meters  [» 629.7  feet],  the  Attic  stadion, 
177.6  or  197.3  meters,  according  to  the  length  given 
to  the  Attic  foot.  The  Romans  introduced  their 
mile,  with  a  length  of  1,478.7  meters  [—approxi- 
mately 1,600  yards]. 

n.  Measures  of  Surfoce:  As  a  surface  measiu^ 
there  appears  in  the  Bible  only  the  yoke  (Hebr. 
zemedh)^  a  piece  of  land  which  a  man  might  plow 
in  a  day  with  a  yoke  of  oxen.  It  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  Egyptian  measure  which  Herodotus 
(HisLj  ii.  168)  calls  arouraj  measuring  100  royal 
cubits  square.  But  this  and  other  comparisons  with 
the  Babylonian  measures  of  surface  are  pure  con- 
jectures. A  similar  system  of  measuring  land  ob- 
tains among  the  modem  fellaheen  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine. 

nL  Measures  of  Capacity:    While  the  measures 

for  liquids  (water,  wine,  and  oil)  and  those  for  such 

things  as  meal  and  grain  were  not  the  same  among 

the  Hebrews,   they  belonged   to  the 

I.  Dry  and  same  system.    The  smallest  imit,  the 

Liquid      multiple  of  which  made  up  other  meas- 

Measure.  urea,  was  in  Hebrew  the  log  (Septua- 
gint,  kotyU;  Lev.  xiv.  10,  12,  etc.), 
equivalent  in  volume,  according  to  the  rabbis,  to 
six  medium-sized  hen's  eggs.  In  the  one  passage  in 
the  Old  Testament  where  this  occurs,  it  is  as  a  meas- 
ure for  Uquids,  but  this  does  not  exclude  its  use  as 
a  dry  measure.  The  next  measure  in  size  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  the  cab  (Hebr.  kab;  Sep- 
tuagint  kabos),  named  in  II  Kings  vi  25.  Later 
data  imply  that  this  was  used  as  a  dry  measure 
(Photius  calls  it  a  "  measure  for  grain,"  and  Hesy- 
chius  one  "  for  grain  and  wine  ").  According  to 
Josephus,  paraphrasing  the  passage,  the  cab  equaled 
4  log,  which  agrees  with  the  Talmud  when  it  makes 
a  cab  equal  one-sixth  of  a  seah  and  one-third  of  a 
hin.  The  latter  collection  divides  the  cab  into  halves, 
fourths,  and  eighths,  and  this  in  connection  with 
II  Kings  vi.  25  suggests  that  the  designation  *'  log  " 
was  seldom  in  use.  Theomer  (or  homer)  (Hebr.  'omer, 
Septuagint  gomer;  Ex.  xvi.  16)  seems  to  have  been  a 
measure  for  grain,  and  a  gloss  to  the  passage  cited 
makes  it  equal  the  tenth  of  an  ephah;  it  is  then  the 
equivalent  of  the  ^Usaron  (Septuagint  dekaUm,  Jo- 
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sephus,  asaaron;  Ex.  xxix.  40),  designated  usually 
as  ''  a  tenth  *'  or  as  the  **  tenth  of  an  ephah."  Jo- 
sephus  gives  the  omer  as  equivalent  to  seven  Attic 
cotyke  (An/.,  III.,  vi.  6).  The  corresponding  meas- 
ure for  liquids  appears  as  the  tenth  of  a  bath  (see 
below,  and  cf.  Ezek.  xlv.  14),  but  no  proper  name 
is  given  for  it.  For  liquids  the  most  common  meas- 
ure is  the  hin,  corresponding  to  the  ephah  for  dry 
measure.  Consequently  the  parts  or  fractions  are 
often  mentioned  (one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth, 
one-sixth;  Ex.  xxix.  40;  Num.  xv.  4;  Ezek.  iv.  11). 
Josephus  (Anl.y  III.,  viii.  3)  and  Jerome  (on  Ezek. 
iv.  11)  define  the  hin  as  equal  to  two  Attic  choas, 
that  is,  to  a  sixth  of  a  metreies  [that  is  about  one  and 
one-half  gallons);  this  gives  the  equation  1  hin  =  12 
log  —  one-half  seah  =  one-sixth  bath,  and  the  Talmud 
often  defines  the  hin  in  this  way.  The  correspond- 
ing dry  measure  is  designated  in  Ezekiel  (xlv.  13) 
as  one-sixth  of  an  ephah,  and  no  proper  name  for 
this  dry  measure  is  known.  The  seah  (Gen.  xviii. 
6  [A.  v.,  **  measure  "];  Josephus,  Ani,,  IX.,  iv.  5, 
9cUon;  Septuagint,  metron)  seems  to  have  been  a 
dry  measure,  though  the  Talmud  knows  of  it  as  also 
used  for  liquids.    From  the  translation  by  the  Sep- 


sages  the  kor  appears  as  a  dry  measure.    Josephus 
regards  the  kor  as  the  equivalent  of  ten  meditnn^ 
The  table  of  measures  of  capacity  given  herewiti) 
results  from  the  preceding  discussion. 

From  the  last  series  one  might  easily  receive  the 
impression  that  here  is  not  a  piu«  sexagesimal  syg. 
tem,  but  a  crossing  with  the  decimal  system.  Espe- 
cially   does  the  series  1  homer  s]0 
3.  The  Basis  ephahs  » 100  omers  have  this  appev^ 
SexagesimaL  ance.    But  an  examination  of  the  series 
shows  that  the  ephah  or  bath,  the  mid- 
dle factor  of  the  series,  is  in  the  Babylonian  series 
purely  sexagesimal,  consisting  of  seventy-two  unite 
(the  mina),  and  exactly  so  the  kor  consists  of  720 
minas,  its  position  in  the  sexagesimal  system  makmg 
it  not  ten  times  the  ephah  but  twelve  times  the 
maris t  a  unit  which  fell  out  of  the  Hebrew  system; 
consequently  the  presence  of  what  looks  like  the 
decimki  system  is  quite  fortuitous.    The  only  rem- 
nant of  the  decimal  system  left  is  the  issaron,  ut 
sup. ;    the  measures  indicated  by  asterisks  in  the 
table  below  and  their  relations  show  that  the  issa- 
ron was  not  an  original  part  of  the  system  and  is 
mentioned  in  P  only,  though  Ezekiel  has  the  div? 


4   log  - 

1    cab 

♦74  log  - 

♦l|c»b  - 

♦1   omer 

12   log  - 

3   cab  » 

*li  omer  »     1  hin 

24   log  - 

6  cab  - 

*3i  omer  —    2  hin  >-    1  aaah 

72   log  - 

18   cab  - 

10   omer  «    6  hin  »    3  seah  »    1  ephiOi 

[360    log  - 

90   cab  — 

50   omer  »  30  hin  -  15  seah  »    5  ephah  »  1  lethekh) 

720    log  - 

180   cab - 

100  omer  -  60  hin  »-  30  seah  »  10  ephah  :-  2  lethekh  «■  1  homer 

tuagint  of  ephah  by  ''  three  measures ''  and  of 
"  third  ''  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  5  by  the  same  word,  it  appears 
that  the  seah  was  equivalent  to  one-thiid  ephah  or 
24  log.  The  dry  measure  most  in  use  was  the  ephah, 
and  it  receives  correspondingly  frequent  mention 
(Ex.  xvi.  36;  Lev.  v.  11,  etc.).  The  passages  in  the 
Bible  indicate  that  in  early  times  as  in  late  it  was 
in  common  use.  Fractions  of  it  which  appear  in  the 
Old  Testament  are  the  third  (Ps.  \xxx.  5;  disguised 
in  the  A.  V.  by  the  translation  "  measure  ")  and 
the  sixth  (Ezek.  xlv.  13).  The  hquid  measure  cor- 
responding to  the  ephah  was  the  bath  (e.g.,  I  Kings 
vii.  36;  Septuagint  batoSy  or  metrites;  Josephus, 
Ant.y  VIII.,  ii.  9,  bados)y  and  Josephus  makes  this 
equivalent  to  the  Attic  meiretes  (about  nine  gallons), 
while  Ezekiel  equates  bath  and  ephah.  A  tenth  is 
mentioned  in  Ezek.  xlv.  14,  corresponding  to  the 
tenth  of  an  ephah,  ut  sup.  A  lethekh  appears  in  Hos. 
iii.  2  (the  only  place  where  it  is  mentioned)  as  a  dry 
measure  (for  barley),  and  is  the  equivalent  of  half 
a  homer  acconiing  to  tradition  (e.g.,  Septuagint 
hi^mikoros:  Vulg.  corns  dimidius);  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  a  unit  of  this  capacity  existed;  the 
Vatican  manuscript  has  instead  '*  bottle  of  wine," 
which  l>ottor  suits  the  context.  The  largest  meas- 
ure is  the  homer  (Ix»v.  xxA-ii.  16:  Isa,  v.  10);  Ezekiel 
(xlv.  11)  makes  it  the  equivalent  of  ten  baths  and 
also  of  ten  ephahs,  a  conclusion  from  which  is  that 
the  homer  served  lx)th  for  hquids  and  for  such  tilings 
as  seeil,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Assyrian  imir. 
.\ccording  to  Ezek.  xlv.  14,  the  kor  and  the  homer 
were  identical  measures;   and  in  a  number  of  pas- 


sion of  the  bath  into  tenths.  In  Ezekiel  in  the  same 
connection  there  is  met  the  division  of  the  bath  into 
sixths,  but  the  early  division  of  the  ephah-bath  was 
into  thirds.  The  bath  (for  hquids)  does  not  appetf 
to  have  been  divided  into  tenths;  P  speaks  of  the 
hin  and  its  parts,  which  are  not  derived  from  the 
decimal  system.  In  dry  measure,  conversely,  the 
sexagesimal  seah  and  cab  disappear  and  in  P  are 
displaced  by  the  tenth  of  an  ephah;  this  is  probably 
to  be  placed  alongside  of  the  introduction  of  certain 
coin-values  and  weights  in  the  later  period.  For 
the  original  s>'stem  both  the  issaron  and  the  lethekh 
are  to  be  stricken  out.  A  distinction  of  the  dry 
measiu^  from  liquid  measure  results  in  the  tables  on 
page  291,  which  exhibit  purely  sexagesimal  features. 
To  these  the  modem  equivalents  are  added. 

As  an  assistance  toward  finding  the  absolute  value 
of  the  capacity  of  these  measures  Thenius  (in  TSK, 
1846,  pp.  72  sqq.,  297  sqq.)  started  with  the  assertion 

of  the  rabbis  already  noted  that  the  vol- 

3.  Absolute  ume  for  the  log  was  equivalent  to  that 

Values,     of  sLx  eggs,  from  which  he  deduced  that 

the  modem  equivalent  of  the  log  is 
.2945  hter  and  of  the  bath  20.1215  bters.    But  it  is 
e\ident  that  such   data  afford  no  sure  conclufflon, 
and  neither  for  cubit  nor  bath  are  secure  data  avsul- 
able.    With  regard  to  the  origins  of  the  Hebrew  sys- 
tem, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  not  merely  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  different  measures  but 
the  fundamental  measure  remained  the  same  in  the 
adoption  of  the  s>-stem  by  the  Hebrews.    The  Egyp- 
tian s\-stem  can  not  be  brought  into  connection  here, 


m 
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'or  Ha  staDdaids  proceed  in  regular  geometrical 
ntb-l,  10,  20,  40,  (80),  160  bin.  The  Babylonian 
lyitHnreBts  upon  a  sexagesimal  basis;  even  though 
»  dinet  inscriptional  data  confirm  this,  all  that 
I  known  of  Persian,  Pbenidan,  and  Syrian-Hebrew 
neinrBB  ci  capacity  is  consonant  with  the  supposi- 
jn  that  aO  these  sjrstems  are  one  in  their  main 
'eatoTBBwith  the  Babylonian,  the  source  of  them  all. 
{ meBDB  ci  calculation  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
n  quite  eaily  times  the  Babylonians  defined  their 
Demm  of  c^;Muaty  by  the  weight  of  water  or  wine. 


lation  to  spices  (Ex.  xxx.  23),  food  (Eaek.  iv.  10), 
and  Absalom's  hair  (II  Sam.  xiv.  26);  always  the 
mention  is  of  the  shekel  or  its  multiple  [or  parts]. 

As  an  instrument  of  weighing  the  bal- 
I.  The  ance  is  named  (Hebr.  mo'zenayim,  Lev. 
Shekel     xix.  36;  Job  vi.  2;   Prov.  xi.  1,  etc.)  also 

the  Hebr.  pe2e8,  or  kaneh  (Prov.  xvi., 
1 1 ;  Isa.  xlvi.  6) .  The  weights  were  usually  of  stone 
(Lev.  xix.  36;  Deut.  xxxv.  13,  etc.),  which  lost  less 
by  abrasion  and  rust  than  metals,  though  lead  is 
named  in  Zech.  v.  7.   The  standard  of  reference  was 


Dbt  Mxaburb. 

iof- 

.606  liter  (- 

.4  quarti 

4k)f- 

leab    - 

2.024  Utexa  [- 

1.8    quarts] 

MIoK- 

Oeab    - 

laaah- 

-12.148  liters  (» 

11       quarti] 

TSloc- 

ISeab    - 

Saaah- 

-   1 

ephab  >■ 

36,44  Uten  ( - 

3     peeki] 

790  loK  • 

ISOeab    - 

30flaah- 

-10 

epbab  — 

1       bomer   * 

364.4  Uten  (-  7|  buabeto] 

Liquid  Mxabube. 

iof- 

.SOSUterC-      .4 

quart] 

4k)f- 

1         cab 

-    2.024  Utexa  [-  2.13 

quarts] 

12I0K- 

3         cab 

-    1 

bin 

-    6.074  Uten[-    6.78  quarts] 

73IOK- 

18         cab 

-    6 

bin 

-    1 

batb    -36.44  Uteri  [- 

•  [10.1  saUons] 

720  loK  • 

180         cab 

-  eo 

bin 

-  10 

batb    -     1 

kor      - 

•  364.4  Uten  [-  101.4  callona] 

Iros  the  unit  of  the  qmtem  was  a  measure  (the 
^saan  maris)  which  would  contain  water  the  equi  v- 
bt  in  weight  of  a  royal  talent  (which  we  would  fix 
(30.3kaogram8  [» 66.78  lbs.]  were  it  not  that  the 
v^entore  of  water  in  the  East  is  higher  than  the 
lopemture  assumed  in  reckoning  the  standard 
^;  an  approximate  reckoning,  taking  this  into 
■QOQDt)  places  the  value  at  30.37  liters).  Only  ap- 
onmtte  and  theoretical  conclusions  may  be 
ibd  for  in  this  field.  The  maris  was  probably 
vided  into  six  parts,  resulting  in  the  following 

Itimot  necessary  to  look  very  far  in  order  to  see 
It  the  incorporation  of  the  decimal  system  here 
and  10  hin,  10  bath)  is  only  apparent,  and  that 
e  sexagesimal  system  rules;   the  basis  is  seen  in 


the  shekel,  and  in  II  Sam.  xiv.  26  the  royal  shekd 
is  named;  by  this  is  meant  not  a  special  standard 
differing  from  that  in  common  use,  but  the  impli- 
cation is  rather  that  of  a  normalised  standard.  The 
priestly  codex  spealcs  of  a  "  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  " 
(Ex.  XXX.  13,  24,  and  often).  The  shekel  is  divided 
into  halves  (heka*;  Cren.  xxiv.  22)  and  fourths  (I  Sam. 
ix.  8),  which  are  met  as  pieces  of  silver  money  be- 
longing in  the  system  of  weights,  since  in  those  times 
a  system  of  money  [coins]  had  not  been  worked  out 
as  distinct  from  the  system  of  weights.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  "  third  part  of  a  shekel "  of  Neh.  x.  32 
is  rather  a  value  than  a  definite  weight  in  common 
use,  and  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  in  connection  with 
the  introduction  of  a  B3r8tem  of  money.  In  Esekiel 
(xiv.  12)  there  is  mention  of  a  gera  ("  grain  ")  or 


4 

mina 

. 

1  kapitbe 

12 

mina 

— 

3  kapitbe  - 

1  bin 

24 

mina 

mm 

6  kapitbe  « 

2bin 

— 

1 

■aton 

60 

mina 

— 

16  kapitbe  -> 

5  bin 

— 

2i8ata 

— 

1 

maris 

72 

mina 

■> 

18  kapitbe  - 

6bin 

» 

3 

sata 

a 

u 

maris 

■> 

1 

batb 

120 

mina 

■- 

30  kapitbe  - 

10  bin 

— 

5 

eata 

» 

2 

maris 

m. 

li  batb  - 

1  metretes 

720 

mina 

^ 

180  kapitbe  » 

60  hin 

^ 

30 

sata 

9B 

12 

maris 

■■ 

10 

batb  - 

6  metretes  ■■ 

•  Ikor 

erdatioDS  of  the  mina.  The  identity  with  the 
Gbew  system  is  dear,  except  that  in  the  latter 
e measures  of  160  and  120  log  are  missing;  com- 
onn  shows  that  one  may  equate  the  Hebrew 
{ with  the  Babylonian  mina.  The  other  possibil- 
'  vcNiki  be  to  equate  the  log  with  the  sextarius, 
ieh  would  make  the  homer  equal  to  393.95  liters; 
fc  the  very  complete  agreement  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Bai^rkmian  systems  render  departure  from  the 
itioo  taken  above  unnecessary. 
VI  Weights:  In  this  department  also  the  data 
D  2>y  the  Old  Testament  are  scanty.  Apart  from 
ntdkm  with  the  noble  metals,  which  were 
bed  out  in  payments,  definition  of  weights  is 
im  found.     Incidental  mention  is  found  in  re- 


the  twentieth  of  a  shekel  as  a  money  standard,  be- 
longing therefore  to  a  mintage  system;  wherever  it 
appears  elsewhere,  it  is  as  part  of  a  83rstem  by  which 
payment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  shekel  (not  the 
silver  shekel;  of.  on  these  matters  Benzinger,  ArehOr 
ologiCf  pp.  196  sqq.).  As  multiples  of  the  shekel  are 
named  the  mina  (maneh)  and  the  talent.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  respecting  the  mina  that  before  the 
time  of  Ezekiel  it  is  not  mentioned  (I  Kings  x.  17, 
the  minim  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  to  be  changed  to 
me'olh,  "  three  hundred  "  [shekels]),  as  shown  by  the 
figures  in  Judges  viii.  26;  I  Sam.  xvii.  5,  7;  II  Sam. 
xxi.  16,  xiv.  26;  II  Chron.  iii.  9,  where  the  weights 
are  given  in  shekels,  not  in  minas.  So  in  later  times 
when  the  mention  is  of  minas,  the  diaousBiOQ  is  of 
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money,  not  of  weight  pure  and  simple  (Ezek.  xlv. 
12;  Ezra  ii.  69).  It  may  be  concluded  that  in  the 
earlier  period  the  reckoning  of  weights  by  the  mina 
was  not  the  usual  one.  Of  the  relation  of  the  mina 
to  the  shekel  only  late  data  are  afforded;  in  Ex. 
xxxviii.  25  the  free-will  offerings  for  the  sanctuary 
of  603,550  individuals  at  half  a  shekel  each  amounted 
to  100  talents  and  1,775  shekels,  according  to  which 
the  talent  equaled  3,000  shekels,  that  is,  a  talent  is 
60  minas  and  a  mina  is  50  shekels.  This  is  the  reck- 
oning prescribed  by  Ezekiel  (xlv.  12),  where  the 
connection  with  the  apparently  new  division  of  the 
shekel  into  twenty  gera  and  the  mina  into  50  shekels 
makes  the  impression  that  Ezekiel  is  recommending 
either  a  new  or  a  not-general  method  of  reckoning 
for  universal  recognition;  and  this  suspicion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Babylonian  system  of  weights. 

The  talent  (Hebrew  kikkar^  '*  round,"  Septuagint 
and  New  Testament,  talanUm)  is  spoken  of  in  con- 


heavy  talent  is  reckoned  as  equivalent  to 
grams  [or  133.56  Ibe.J,  and  the  light  or  small  talent 
at  half  that;  the  heavy  mina  at  1,010  grama  [or 
about  2.214  Ibe.],  and  Uie  light  mina  at  half  that; 
and  the  heavy  shekel  at  982.4  grams  [or  a  little  leas 
than  2  lbs.].  A  reckoning  is  given  by  Lehmaon 
(ZeiUckriftfUrEthnologie,  1889,  p.  372)  which  maka 
the  large  mina  from  ten  to  twenty-two  grams  heav- 
ier. Alongside  of  the  **  royal  "  standard,  then,  was 
current  a  lighter  "  common  "  standard.  From  the 
three  weights  which  are  known  as  coming  from  about 
2000  B.C.  Lehmann  reckons  the  value  of  the  light 
mina  at  491.2  grams,  and  of  the  heavy  at  982.4 
grams.  The  smaller  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Ro< 
man  pound,  according  to  the  ordinary  reckoDing 
the  equivalent  of  327.45  grams.  It  was  this  smalier 
mina  which  passed  over  to  the  people  of  Hither 
Asia  and  therefore  to  the  Hebrews.  ConfirmatioQ 
of  the  equivalents  stated  here  is  the  remark  of  Jo- 
sephus  (Ant.f  XIV.,  vii.   1)  that  the  gold  mina 


1  shekel 
eOahekela 
3,600  shekelB 


1  shekel 
50  shekels 
3.000  shekels 


16.37  grains  [-       .5778  os.] 

1       mina  —982.4       srams      [-      2.165  lbs.] 

60       minas *-l  talent-  58.044  kilograms [-129.9479 lbs.] 

Latbb  Avoirdupois  and  Gold  Tabud. 

16.37  grains  [-       .5778  os.| 

1       mina  —818.60  grams         [—     1.804  lbs.] 

60       minas *-l  talent-  49.11  kflograms  H  108.29     lbs.! 


1  shekel 
50  shekels 
3.000  shekels 


1  shekel 
100  shekels 
6,000  shekels 


Jbwisb  Silyxb. 

14.55  grains  [—       .5136  os.] 

1       mina  —  727.j{       grains        [—    1.6     lbs.] 

60       minas*- 1  talent-  43.659   kilograms  [- 96        lbs.] 

Pkbsian  Silyxb. 


5.61-5.73  grams       [—      .178  os.] 
1        mina  —561-573  grams       [— 

60       minas -1  talent-  34.380  kilograms  [  — 


1.135  Jbfl.] 
68.1      Ib6.j 


nection  with  gold  (Ex.  xxv.  39  and  often),  silver 
(Ex.  xxxviii.  25,  and  often),  copper,  "  brass  "  (Ex. 
xxxviii.  29),  and  iron  (I  Chron.  xxix. 
2.  The      7,  where  all  four  metals  are  mentioned). 
Talent;     The  data  in  the  Old  Testament  are  too 
Absolute    scanty  to  afford  a  secure  basis  for  cal- 
Values.     culating  either  the  relative  or  the  ab- 
solute magnitude  of  Hebrew  weights; 
recourse  must  again  be  had  to  the  Babylonian  sys- 
tem, which  unquestionably  was  at  the  basis  of  the 
Hebrew  system.    In  the  sixteenth  century  B.C.,  long 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine, 
all  Syria  and  Palestine  used  the  Babylonian  weights, 
the  tribute  to  the  Egyptian  overlord  being  so  reck- 
oned.   In  the  inscription  at  Kamak  there  is  evident 
the  transference  from  Babylonian  to  Egyptian  sys- 
tems, with  the  former  as  the  basis.    Originally  in 
the  Babylonian  system  of  weights  the  sexagesimal 
order  prevailed,  and  a  talent  was  3,600  shekels  or 
60  minas.    The  weights,  found  by  Layard,  in  the 
shape  of  a  lion  and  a  duck  (cf .  Benzinger,  Arch&ologie, 
p.  195)  show  that,  as  in  measures  of  length,  two  sys- 
tems obtained,  one  of  them  double  that  of  the  other. 
The  weights  found  in  the  excavations  are  usually 
inscribed  as  so  many  minas  ''  of  the  king."    The 


weight  two  (Roman)  pounds,  the  shekel  therefo'^ 
(one-fiftieth  of  a  mina)  was  16.37  grams,  and  09^^' 
sequently  the  mina  of  avoirdupois  (of  sixty  shekel^* 
would  from  this  datum  equcd  982.  2  grams,  alrnd*^ 
that  given  above.    The  Hebrew  shekel  may  their  -^ 
fore  be  set  down  as  16.37  grams,  the  avoirdupc^^ 
mina  (if  such  was  in  use)  at  982.2  grams,  and  tP 
talent  as  58.944  kilograms  [utsup.,  where  equi^ 
lents  in  oimces  and  pounds  are  given]. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  this  system  underwei 
change.    While  the  talent  of  sixty  minas  remaine 
there  is  found  in  use  among  Greeks,  Persians,  &t9.^ 
Hebrews  the  division  of  the  mina  in"*^ 
3,  Changes  fifty  shekels;  but  while  the  shekel  re- 
introduced, tained  its  value,  the  mina  and  H^^ 
talent  were  correspondingly  reduce^- 
This  alteration  seems  to  have  come  from  a  mintage 
S3rstem,  in  which  reckoning  was  based  upon  the 
shekel.    Since  this  was  foimd  more  convenient  io 
use,  3,000  being  an  easier  number  to  reckon  than 
3,600,  the  same  division  passed  over  into  the  sys- 
tem of  weights,  and  there  came  into  use  an  avoirdu- 
pois talent  of  3,000  shekels.    There  is  here  the  be- 
ginning of  that  strife  between  the  decimal  and  the 
sexagesimal  system  which  has  waged  eva  since. 
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}r  the  former  came  from  Egypt,  mediated 
benicians.  The  influence  of  the  decimal 
seen  in  the  priest  code,  and  first  near  the 
te  exile  this  method  made  its  way  among 
ites.  Inasmuch  as  the  shekel  always  re- 
le  same,  it  is  not  with  the  change  just 
that  the  priest  code  has  to  do  when  it 
the  ''shekel  of  the  sanctuary."  It  has 
3cted  by  some  that  a  standard  shekel  was 
le  Temple.  This  is  possible,  but  in  any 
)  is  not  involved  a  "  common ''  weight 
according  to  the  rabbis  only  half  as  large, 
there  is  no  other  indication.  Yet  it  is 
at  the  silver  shekel  of  the  coinage  was 
reighing  only  14.55  grams.  Since  in  all 
ie  the  adjunct "  of  the  sanctuary  ''  is  given 
sion  concerns  payment  to  the  sanctuary, 
)e  self-evident,  if  nothing  more  were  said, 
^ression  "  shekel,"  without  reference  to 
1  of  mintage,  would  not  be  understood  as 

0  the  shekel  of  avoirdupois.  According  to 
ling,  the  result  will  be  the  two  tables 
w  weights,  as  given  on  page  292. 

1  systenois  the  small  mina  (which  was  not 
the  Hebrews)  was  half  as  large. 

in  conmierce  as  currency,  if  the  same  sys- 
ed  to  gold  and  silver,  great  difficulty  arose 
it  of  the  ratio  of  value  (1  :  13)  which  was 
in  antiquity.  This  ratio  was  one  which 
ible  as  reduced  to  weight.  Convenience, 
required  another  basis  in  the  reckoning 
in  silver  and  gold,  a  basis  which  would 
in  easy  subdivision  with  reference  to  the 
and  on  the  other  hand  would  fit  well  into 
Q  of  weights.  So  for  gold  there  was  in  use 
proportion  as  given  in  the  last  table.  The 
3  twofold.  I  There  came  into  being  a  silver 
lich  was  a  tenth  of  the  value  of  the  gold 
ut  among  Phenicians  the  silver  shekel  was 
Qth  of  the  value  of  the  gold  shekel.  This 
eight  for  the  Babylonian  shekel  (onenaix- 
le  small  common  mina)  of  10.91  grams  and 
!WB  of  14.55  grams  (since  they  had  not  the 
aa);  the  silver  shekel  of  the  Maccabees 
:ween  14.50  and  14.65  grams.  The  tables 
1  and  Persian  silver  above  will  afford  com- 
ith  the  tables  of  weights. 

(I.  Benzinger.) 

pht:  R.  Hussey,  Easay  on  the  Ancient  Weighta 
ley,  and  the  Roman  and  Greek  Liquid  Measuree, 
Appendix  on  the  Roman  and  Greek  Foott  Oxford, 
.  Bdckh,  Mdroloffieche  Unterauchunoen  Ober  Ge- 
(HmfUeae  und  Maaee  dea  AUertum^,  Berlin,  1838; 
eau.  Zur  Geachichte  der  leraeliten.  Dissertation  2, 
tt,  1842;  O.  Thenius,  in  TSK,  1846.  parts  1-2; 
er  von  Fennerberg,  Untereuchungen  iiber  die 
Fdd,-  und  Wegmaeee  dea  AUerthtana,  Berlin, 
.  V.  Queipo,  Eeeai  etur  lee  ayethnea  mitriquea  H 
»  de«  a7u:iena  peuplea,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1850;  L. 
Metrologische  Vorunterauchungen  xu  einer  Ge- 
(et  iaraditiachen  Handda,  2  parts,  Leipsic,  1863- 
em,  Handelaoeachichte  der  Juden  dea  AUeTthuma^ 
iq.,  Brunswick,  1879;  J.  Brandis,  MUm-,  Maaa-, 
chtweaenin  Vorderaaien,  Berlin,  1864;  F.  Hultach, 
corum  acriptorwn  rdiquicB,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1864- 
»n,  Griechiache  und  rdmiache  Metrolooie,  2d  ed.. 
idem,  in  the  AhhandLungen  of  the  Royal  Saxon 
of  Sciences,  iv  (1899);  B.  Zuckermann,  Dcu 
Mtuaayaiein  und  aeine  Betiehungen  zum  griechi' 
!  r&miaehen,  Breslau,  1867;  J.  Oppert,  VBtalon 
ta  aasyriennea^  Paris,  1875;   C.  R.  Lepdus,  in 


the  AhhamUunoen  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1882,  nos.  39, 
45;  idem,  LdngenmaaM  der  Altent  Berlin,  1884;  C.  Roden- 
baeh,  Metrologie,  La  CoudSe,  italon  linAiire  dea  Bgyp- 
Hena,  Brussels,  1883;  M.  C.  Soutso,  6taiona  pondiraux 
primiHfa^  Paris,  1884;  idem,  Reeherchea  aitr  lea  originea  da 
qudquea  poida  anHguea,  ib.  1895;  L.  Borchardt,  in  SB  A, 
1888,  pp.  129-137;  C.  F.  Lehmann,  in  the  VerfiaruUungen 
of  the  Berlin  Anthropological  Society,  1889,  pp.  245-328, 
1891,  pp.  515  sqq.,  1893,  pp.  25  sqq.,  1898,  pp.  216  sqq., 
420  sqq.;  idem,  in  the  Aetea  of  the  Eighth  Congress  of 
Orientalists,  Leyden,  1889,  sect.  1  B,  pp.  165  sqq.:  idem, 
in  the  Verhandlungen  of  the  Berlin  Physical  Society.  Ber- 
lin, 1889;  H.  Nissen,  in  Handbuch  der  fUaaaiachen  Alter- 
tumawiaaenaehaft,  i  (1892),  833--890;  F.  L.  Griffith,  in 
PSBA,  xiv  (1892).  403-450;  W.  Ridgeway.  Oriain  of 
Metallic  Currency  and  Weight-Standarda,  Cambridge.  1892; 
PEF.  QuaHedy  StatemerUa,  1892.  pp.  289-290.  1897-99. 
passim;  Mauss,  in  Revue  archMogigxte,  1892^3;  C.  F. 
Howard,  Tablea  of  Hd>rew  Weighta  and  Meaaurea,  Mel- 
bourne, 1896;  R.  Klimpert,  Lexikon  der  MUnaen,  Maaae^ 
Gewichte  .  .  .  aller  L&nder,  Berlin,  1896;  U.  WUcken. 
Griechiache  Oatraka,  i.  438-480,  Leipsic.  1899;  Clermont- 
Qanneau,in  RecueUd^archSologie  orierUale,  iv.  1-2  (1900), 
18  sqq.;  A.  E.  WeigaU,  in  PSBA,  xxiii  (1901).  378-395; 
C.  H.  W.  Johns,  Aaayrian  Deeda  and  Documental  vol.  ii., 
chap,  iii.,  London,  1901;  W.  Shaw-Caldecott.  Biblical 
Archaology,  ib.  1902;  Sir  C.  Warren,  The  Ancient  Cubit 
and  our  Weighta  and  Meaaurea,  ib.  1903;  J.  A.  Deoourde- 
manche.  TraitS  dea  poida  et  meaurea  dea  peuplea  anciena  d 
dea  Arabea,  Paris,  1910;  Schrader.  KAT,  pp.  337-342; 
Bensinger.  ArehOologie,  pp.  188-204;  Nowack.  ArchAolo- 
ffie,  pp.  208-209;  DB,  iv,  901-913;  EB,  iv.  5292-W;  JE, 
xii.  483-490;  Vigouroux.  Dictionnaire,  fasc.  zxvi.  1042- 
1045.  xxxii.  482-488;  and  the  literature  under  Monbt  of 

THX   BiBLB. 

WEIHBISCHOF:  A  sufifragan,  or  assistant  bishop, 
differing  from  a  Coadjutor  (q.y.)&n  having  no  power 
of  independent  jurisdiction.  Such  suffragans  first 
arose  in  the  seventh  century,  when,  the  oriental 
bishops  being  driven  from  their  dioceses  by  the 
Saracens,  the  thirtynseventh  canon  of  the  Trullan 
Coimcil  of  692,  supplementing  the  older  canons 
(C<mstUiUione8  apostoliccBj  CBXLOiixxxYm.;  Coimcil  of 
Antioch  [341]  canon  xviii.),  safeguarded  the  rights 
of  these  prelates.  Later,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  their  services  were  utilized  in  Spain  by 
allowing  them  to  assist  in  episcopal  functions,  in 
other  regions,  and  new  bishops  were  also  conse- 
crated for  the  dioceses  which  were  in  the  power  of 
the  unbelievers  (Mansi,  Concilia,  xviii.  183,  219;  cf. 
Bishop,  Titular).  After  the  abrogation  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Chorepiscopus  (q.v.),  authority  was 
accorded  these  bishops  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
assistants  in  matters  exclusively  episcopal,  thus  do- 
ing away  with  the  difficulty  of  securing  such  assist- 
ants or  representatives,  this  difficulty  arising  from 
the  eighth  canon  of  the  Nicene  Council  of  325,  which 
allowed  but  one  bishop  to  be  consecrated  for  each 
diocese.  The  number  of  these  exiled  bishops  in- 
creased, more  especially  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  Latin  dioceses  founded  in  the  orient  after 
the  Crusades  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  unbe- 
lievers, though  bishops  continued  to  be  consecrated 
for  these  dioceses  rather  as  a  matter  of  principle 
than  from  any  hope  of  soon  regaining  possession  of 
the  sees.  Clement  V.,  on  account  of  the  abuses  which 
grew  out  of  these  conditions,  made  the  nomination 
and  consecration  of  such  bishops  directly  depend- 
ent from  the  papal  chair. 

At  first  the  auxiliary  position  of  the  suffragan 
bishops  was  only  temporary,  and  they  often  changed 
the  (ioceses  wherein  they  discharged  their  duties. 
Yet  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  the  suffragans 
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sought  to  obtain  fuller  powers,  and  they  were  suc- 
cessful in  their  efforts  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  they  were  consecrated  either  for  a 
long  term  or  for  life,  with  the  assurance  of  a  stated 
revenue. 

These  episcopi  tUidares  (the  title  officially  given 
them  by  Leo  XIII.  in  1881),  formerly  called  epis" 
copi  in  partiJbus  infiddium  (and  also  nuUatenseSj  anr 
nularea),  are  bishops  consecrated  for  a  diocese  for- 
merly Roman  Catholic,  though  at  the  time  in  the 
hands  of  unbelievers  (though  not  of  Protestants). 
They  are  appointed  solely  by  the  pope,  and  perform 
the  same  ceremonies  and  fulfil  the  same  duties  as  do 
the  regular  bishops,  and,  since  the  Roman  Curia 
holds  strictly  to  the  tradition  that  these  suffragans 
really  possess  a  diocese,  they  receive  with  their  nomi- 
nation a  dispensation  from  residence  in  these  dioceses. 
They  have  a  seat  and  a  vote  in  the  general  council, 
and  are  subject,  like  all  other  bishops,  to  the  pope, 
and  not  to  the  diocesans  in  whose  sees  they  reside. 

The  titular  bishops  are  composed  of  the  following 
classes:  (1)  Those  who  assist  the  diocesan  bishops 
in  the  performance  of  episcopal  functions  (hence 
called  vicarii  in  ponlificalibiLS,  episcopi  auxUiareSf  or 
episcopi  suffraganei).  The  suffragan  can  not,  how- 
ever, discharge  episcopal  fimctions  merely  by  the 
direct  nomination  of  the  pope,  for  he  must  also  be 
specifically  commissioned  by  his  diocesan  both  for 
special  cases  and  for  general  assistance.  By  revo- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or 
by  the  latter's  resignation  or  death,  the  prerogatives 
of  the  suffragan  cease,  but  not  his  stipend,  which 
can  be  revoked  only  by  the  pope  or  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Council.  If,  however,  the  new  bishop 
desires  to  retain  the  suffragan  as  an  assistant,  he  is 
obliged  to  remain.  (2)  The  Greek  bishops  residing 
in  Rome,  San  Benedetto  di  Ullano,  and  Palermo, 
who  ordain  Greek  Uniate  priests  throughout  Italy. 
(3)  The  principal  army  prelates,  when  the  army 
is  exempt  from  ordinary  episcopal  jurisdiction,  as 
is  the  case  in  Austria.  (4)  The  apostolic  vicars  in 
the  missionary  fields.  (5)  Lastly,  the  apostolic 
nimcios  and  some  of  the  Roman  prelates  are  usually 
appointed  titular  bishops  or  archbishops;  and  this 
promotion  is  also  accorded  to  other  ecclesiastics  as 
an  honorary  distinction.  Since  titular  bishops  can 
draw  no  incomes  from  their  sees,  they  are  often  per- 
mitted by  papal  indult  to  retain  benefices  ordinarily 
incompatible  with  episcopal  consecration. 

The  Hungarian  titular  bishops  differ  from  the 
others  in  that  they  are  priests,  and  receive  the  title 
of  bishop  only  from  the  king.  In  England  the  posi- 
tion of  the  siijBfragans  was  regulated  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  1534,  but  none  were  nominated  after  1592  until 
1870,  when  a  suffragan  was  appointed.  Since  then 
the  institution  has  been  revived.  [In  the  American 
branch  of  the  Anglican  communion  there  is,  at  the 
present  time,  considerable  agitation  in  favor  of  the 
creation  of  suffragan  bishops  as  distinct  from  the 
bishops  coadjutor,  and  such  have  been  created. 
See  Protestant  Episcopalians,  II.,  1.] 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioqrapht:  L.  Thomaasin,  Vetua  el  nova  eccUatce  dia- 
ciplina,  I.,  i.,  chaps.  27-28,  Paris,  1728;  A.  H.  Andreucci, 
De  episcopo  titulari  seu  in  partibua  infiddium,  Rome,  1732; 
P.  Hinschius,  Kirchenrecht,  ii.  171  sqq.,  Berlin,  1871; 
Archiv  fUr  katholiaehea  Kirchenrecht,  xJvi.  201  sqq.,  li.  146. 


WEINEL,  voi'nel,  HEINRICH:     German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Vonhausen  (a  village  near  Biklingen, 
27  m.  n.e.  of  Frankfort),  Hesse,  Apr.  29,  1874.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Gieesen  and  Ber« 
lin  (Ph.D.,  Giessen,  1898)  and  at  the  seminaiy  for 
preachers  at  Friedberg,  Hesse.    He  became  privat- 
docent  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1899,  in  U^e 
following  year  went  to  Bonn  as  privat-docent  and 
inspector  of  the  Evangelical  theological  foundation 
there.    In  1904  he  became  extraordinary  prafesBor 
of  New-Testament  exegesis  at  the  University  of 
Jena,    and   ordinary   professor   in    1907.    B^des 
editing  the  collection  loiown  as  Lebensfragen,  Schr^- 
ten  und  Reden  (Tdbingen,  1904  sqq.),  he  has  written 
Die  Wirkungen  des  Geistes  und  der  Geister  im  mA- 
apostolischen  ZeitaUer  bis  avf  Irendus  (Freibuig, 
1899);   Die  Nichikirchlichen  und  die  freU  ThedlcgU 
(Ttlbingen,  1903);  Jesus  im  neumehnten  Jakrhwu- 
dert  (1903);  Die  Gleichnisse  Jesu  (Leipsic,  19(M); 
Paulus,  der  Mensch  und  sein  Werk:  Die  Entstdtmg 
der  Kirchef  des  Christeniums  und  des  Doffmas  (Tt^ 
bingen,  1904;  Eng.  transl.  by  G.  A.  Bienemann,5(. 
Paul,  the  Man  and  his  Work,  London,  1906);  dk 
urchrisUiche  und  die  heutige  Mission  (1907);  Dit 
Stellung  des  Urchristentum  zum  Stoat  (1908);  Ihm, 
Bjdmson,  Nietzsche,  IndvriduaUsmus  und  Chruki^ 
turn   (1908);    1st  das   liberale   JesubOd  widerkfi! 
(1910);  and  Biblische  Theoloffie  des  Neuen  TestameniM 
(1911). 

WEINGARTBN,  vain^gOr^'ten,  HERMANH: 
Church  historian;  b.  at  Berlin  Mar.  12,  1834;  d. 
at  Pdpelwitz  Suiitarium,  near  Breslau,  Apr.  25, 
1892.  His  determination  to  be  a  theologian,  settled 
when  he  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  was  in  part  a 
result  of  influences  arising  in  the  family  of  bis 
mother,  her  father  being  interested  in  the  Berlin 
controversy  concerning  hynm-books,  and  her  uncle 
being  the  missionary  to  the  Hottentots,  Leonhard 
Ebner,  at  whose  house  Hermann  met  many  retuned 
missionaries.  Hermann  received  his  early  education 
in  Berlin,  then  went  in  1853  to  Jena  and  Berlin  for 
his  theological  studies,  at  the  latter  place  taking  his 
licentiate  in  1857.  The  same  year  he  received  per- 
mission to  teach  in  the  theological  faculty  of  Jena, 
and  in  1858  became  teacher  at  the  Joachimsthal 
Gymnasium,  giving  instruction  in  religion,  Hebrew, 
German,  French,  and  geography,  and  maldng  a  rep- 
utation as  an  excellent  teacher;  this  post  he  com- 
bined with  work  as  privat-docent  at  Berlin,  and 
then  became  teacher  at  a  Realschule  in  Berlin,  going 
in  1873  as  ordinary  professor  to  Marburg,  though 
he  had  in  1872  become  subject  to  a  nervous  com- 
plaint from  which  he  never  recovered;  in  1876  he 
was  called  to  Breslau,  where  he  labored  till  in  1886 
he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  which  practically 
ended  his  life-work. 

His  literary  work  began  with  his  "programs" 
issued  while  he  was  at  Berlin  in  1861  and  1864.  He 
was  the  author  of  Pascal  als  Apologet  des  Chrukn- 
thums  (Leipsic,  1863);  Das  W under  der  Ersehemmg 
Chrisii  (1867),  a  criticism  of  Strauss'  Leben  Jesujvir 
deutsche  VoUc,  which  can  hardly  become  antiquated, 
so  full  is  it  of  historical  knowledge;  Die  BevolutioM' 
kirchen  Englands  (1868),  in  which  a  beginning  was 
made  of  using  in  Germany  the  work  of  Cailyle;  and 
especially  of  the  ZeitUtfellen  und  UeberUidce  zar 
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icAtcU«  (Berlin,  1870;  6th  ed.  completply 
.  brought  down  to  date  by  Carl  Frankliii 
dpaic,  1905 — [the  alandard  work  of  tta 
rrnan]).  His  later  works  will  not  have  the 
«  of  hia  earlier  productions,  nor  do  tbey 
IT  instaoce,  his  Vr»prung  dcs  Monchihums 
islantinischenZataller  (Gotha,  1877)  being 
I  by  the  studies  of  Bomemaun,  Harmick, 
her,  and  others.  He  was  the  editor  also 
li  Rothc's  Vorlarunj^en  iAer  Kirchenge- 
Sis  lecturee  would  probably  richly  repay 
lis  knowledge  of  English  and  French,  his 
B  diction,  and  his  cleamesa  of  treatment 
I  enuDence  aa  a  writer  and  lecturer. 

(F.  Arnold.) 
lUn),  CHRISTIAN  EBERHARD:  Ger< 
leran;  b.  at  Hirschau  (20  m.  w.  of 
,  Wiirttcmberg,  Sept.  2,  1677;  d.  at 
May  26,  1747.  He  waa  educated  at  Tti- 
id  waB  then  deaeon  at  Calw  (1701-04), 
)lain  at  Stuttgart  (1704-07),  and  teacher 
tuiitory  and  philosophy  in  the  gymn&siiim 
ne  city  (1707*21),  until  in  1721  he  waa 
Fubingen  as  professor  of  theology,  being 
>st  of  St.  George's  aft«r  1729.  He  had  a 
3ndeney  toward  pietism,  and  an  equal 
oward  the  Callegiolisin  (q.v.)  of  C.  M. 
,)  and  the  philosophy  of  G.  W.  Leibnitz 
itian  Wolff  (qq.v.).  He  waa  a  diatin- 
reacber,  and  the  author  of  some  hymns 
sired  at  the  time.  His  principal  works 
oduetio  in  memorabilia  tcdetioilica  his- 
t  JVoft  Teslanienli,  marime  vera  sacjdorum 
et  TtopiBrimorum  (2  vob.,  Stuttgart,  171S- 
ifwwiM  aeademiae  de  cauxis  cur  lol  eximia 

tani  (Tabingen,  1729);  and  InatUutianeii 
aegetieo-dogmatica  (1739). 

B¥:  J.  Bracker,  BiUtrtaal  htvligen  Tagii  Ubtn- 
hmllrr,  Autabure,  tT41;  K.  KlQpIel.  CtKlticliU 
milil  Tabiaatn.  pp.  150  iqq.,  Tubingen  L849i 
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,  ib.  1877. 
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vois.  ADAM:  German  Reformer;  b.  at 
i  (4S  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  about  1490: 
ept.  25,  1634.  He  came  of  a  distinguished 
id  was  named  after  a  relative  who  was 
\nsbach;  he  was  educated  at  Mainz,  and 
ae  1512-21;  he  was  enthusiastic  in  defense 
imn,  and  combined  with  this  in  his  teaching 
ires  on  Genesis  and  on  the  "  Sentences  " 
ombard.  At  the  end  of  1521  he  was  called 
itorate  of  Crailsheim,  which  work  he  un- 
1  an  Evangelical  spirit,  introducing  a  new 
rder.  He  was  in  correspondence  with 
'hose  advice  he  sought,  and  soon  won  in- 
.  tbe  margravate  of  Brandenburg;  and 
■  was  not  the  clerical  superior,  he  was  re- 
the  real  leailer  in  his  district.  While  the 
on  waa  making  headway  in  the  region, 
r  tbe  Margrave  Casimir  was  strongly  KO' 
□lie,  so  that  there  was  a  reactionary  tend- 
lat  which  progress  was  to  be  made.    Weiss 

accord  with  Johann  Rurer  of  Ansbach; 
h  tbe  latter  was  compelled  to  leave  his 

flee,  so  strongly  was  the  tide  flowing 


against  reform,  Weiss  determined  to  stay  at  bis 
post,  where  he  was  enabled  to  continue  his  work. 

After  the  death  of  Casimir,  Sept.  21,  1527,  Weiss 
stimulated  the  new  ruler,  Georg,  to  order  a  thor- 
oughgoing carrying  out  of  the  Reformation,  and 
waa  directed  to  perfect  measures  to  that  end,  in  com- 
pany with  Jobonn  Schoppcr  of  Heilsbronn  and 
Andreas  Althamer  (q.v.)  of  Ansbach.  The  next 
year  he  made  attempts  at  a  documentary  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build  the  work  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  contributed  the  preUminary  formulation  to 
one  of  the  earheet  confessional  statements  of  the 
[leriod.  Weiss  acted  as  superintendent.  In  1529 
he  accompanied  the  Margrave  Georg  to  the  Diet  of 
Speyer  as  chaplain  and  councilor,  and  his  work  there 
was  BO  appreciated  that  the  margrave  took  him, 
with  Brene,  Rurer,  and  others,  to  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg in  1530,  where  his  advice  was  sought  on  the 
nvightieet  matters;  he  also  preached  there  and  won 
tbe  regard  even  of  the  most  influential  Roman 
Catholic  theologians. 

In  carrying  out  Reformation  principles,  Weiss 
was  influential  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  mar- 
gravate of  Brand  en  burg- Ansbach.  He  supported 
Johann  Brenz  of  Hall  (q.v.)  from  1523  onward,  and 
Hall  itself  scot  for  his  advice  in  r^ard  to  important 
matters.  He  was  in  close  relations  also  with  Erhard 
Schnepf,  Theobald  Billican,  Kaspor  L6ner  (qq.v.), 
and  with  Leoahard  Culmann,  the  poet  and  teacher 
of  Nuremberg;  in  September  of  1524  Johannes 
Poliander  (q.v.)  sought  his  friendship  and  intimacy, 
Cartstadt  tried  to  win  him  over,  in  1525,  but  failed. 
Weiss'  early  tendency  was  rather  in  the  direction  of 
Zwinglian  teaching,  but  in  the  matter  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  he  took  wholly  the  side  of  Luther,  whom  he 
highly  honored.  Indeed,  he  regarded  Luther's  wri- 
tings as  a  great  treasury,  while  Luther  wrote  to  the 
margrave.  May  21, 1527,  extolling  the  worth  of  Weiss 
and  Rurer.  Weiss  was  a  prophet  honored  in  his 
own  country,  and  one  of  his  abiding  tabors  was  the 
foundation  of  the  church  library. 

(G.  BOSSERT.) 
BiBuooBAFar;  O.  VoBsenmeyor.  Kleine  BeilrBgt  iw  Oc- 
Mckicktt  det  Reichgtaga  lu  AuoAurj.  16fS0,  pp.  115  sqq., 
NuAuubeiSi  tSJO;  Acta  in  Comitii*  A^usUinia  queedam, 
in  K.  E.  FAntcmBim,  IJTkvmlmbiurh  lur  OacKiehU  det 
Reichtlaiiii  in  Aiattmrg,  Hille.  IM;l3-3£;  J.  HBrtmuin 
and  C.  lUtet,  Johann  Brrtu,  3  vob.,  HambutB,  1840-42; 
O.  Bo«ert,  in  Sctiaabiteher  Mcrkar.  1879,  no.  1S3:  Tht- 
alcvuc^  Sludim  aui  W Qratmberg,  1880.  pp.  190  sqq.: 
1882,  pp.  183.  314  Bqg„  1883.  pp.  30  sqq..  ISSG,  Pp.  I  Bqq.; 
K.  Walprmcyer,  Die  bmruIenbuf^iscJi-niimbefoivJiz 
Kirdienpi^tation  .  .  .  /««-**,  Erinogen.  1894;  Bii- 
Mtee  lur  bayeriichai  Kirchtng/Khicite,  v.  23a  sqq.,  rii.  32 
>qq..  241  >qq.,  ErloiiKca,  1S9S-1900:  K.  Scbombuum, 
Die  Sldtuna  da  Mai-kerafm  KaHrnir  von  Brandmbtirg 
'  lUT  rrformatorischen  Brweguno  .  .  .  I63i-i7,  Nuremberff, 
1900;  idem,  Zur  Pnlilii  dca  Markorafrn  Ocorg  ran  Bran- 
dfJittm  .  .  .  ISlSSe.  Maaitb.  1806;  T.  Kolde,  Andreat 
AlAamrr,  Erbageo.  1895:   ADB,  xli.  554. 

WEISS,  CARL  PHILIPP  BERRHARD:    German 

Protestant;  b.  at  Konigsberg  June  20,  1827.  He 
waa  educated  at  the  universities  of  Kfinigsberg, 
Halle,  and  Berlin  (1844—18);  became  privat-doeent 
at  the  university  of  his  native  city  (1852);  associ- 
ate professor  (1&57) ;  and  was  divisional  pastor  there 
(1861-63);  was  professor  of  New-Testament  «te- 
gesis  at  Kiel  (1863-77),  being  also  a  member  of  tbe 
Kiel  conaislory  (1874-77);  since  1877  he  has  been 
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profesHor  of  New-Teetament  exp-geaiB  at  the  Univer- 
eity  of  Berlin,  being  also  member  or  the  BerUn  coo- 
eiatory  ( 1  S7d-80) ;  supnune  consititorial  councilor  &nd 
councilor  to  the  (iepartmeDt  of  public  worship  (188ft- 
1899);  presideat  of  the  Central  Comiiiill«e  for  the 
Inner  Mis«on  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church 
(18S7-9C);  vice-preaident  since  1896.  Beeidfs  ed- 
itinKthcNewTefilBJnentin Greek  (11  parte,  Leipac, 
1902;  small  edition,  3  vole.,  1902-05)  and  German 
(2  vols.,  IMM),  as  well  aa  preparing  the  sixth  to  the 
ninth  editions  of  H.  A.  W.  Meyer's  eommentary  on 
Mark  and  Luke  (G6ttingen,  1878-1901),  the  tuxth 
to  the  ninth  cditionii  of  John  (1880-1902),  the  sixth 
to  the  ninth  editions  of  Romans  (18S1-99),  the 
Bcvcntb  to  the  ninth  editions  of  Matthew  (1883- 
1897),  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  ediUons  of  the  pas- 
toral epistles  (1885-1902).  the  fifth  and  Nxtb  edi- 
tions of  Hebrews  (1888-97),  and  the  fifth  and  sixth 
editions  of  the  Johannine  epistles  (1888-1900),  he 
haswritlcnfltTpelrtniBcAei>^ir6epj^  (Berlin,  1855); 
Der  PhilipperbHcf  (ISS^);  Der  jokiiiii\ei»cke  Lchrbe- 
griff  (1862);  Lehihuch  der  bibluchen  Theologie  de* 
Neuen  Tetlamenh  (1808;  Eng.  transl.,  Biblical  The- 
ology of  Ike  New  TatameiU,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1883- 
1883);  Dag  Markus-Bvajigelium  und  uine  tyriopti- 
Khen  PamMm  (1872);  Dtu  Matmus-EBangeUum 
und  seine  Lukas-Paralklen  (Halle,  1876);  Das  Leben 
Jeeu  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1882;  Eng.  transl.,  3  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1883-84);  Lehrbueh  der  Einteitung  in 
dot  Neue  Tttlamenl  (1886;  Eng.  transl.,  Introduc- 
tion  to  Ike  New  Teatameni,  2  vols.,  London,  1889); 
Die  JohanneKapokalj/p»e  {Leipac,  1891);  Die  kalho- 
ligcken  Brieje  (1892);  Die  AposlelgeichickCe  (1893); 
Das  Nrue  Testament,  leilkrilincke  Unlermichung  und 
Texlkeratellung  (3  vols.,  1894-1900);  Die  jwulint- 
schen  Brieje  int  beriehtigUn  Text  (IS96);  Der  Codex 
D  in  der  AposUlgeschichie  (1897);  Die  rier  Eva/ige- 
lien  im  bericktigten  Text  (1900);  Die  Religion  dee 
Neuen  Tesiamenle  (Stuttgart,  1903;  Eng.  transl., 
New  York,  1905);  Die  GcsehicktliehkeU  de»  Mar- 
kue-Ei-angdiume  (Grosa-Lichterfeld,  1905);  Die  Quel- 
len  dcs  Lukan-Ei'nngdiiime  (Stuttgart,  190T); 
Die  Qui'ltrii  der  s<jnoplischen  Ueberlie/ening  (Leip- 
aic,  1908);  MoTgenandachlen  Hber  ei-angetische 
Telle  (1900);  AbendandackU-niibiTapoalalisclieTerte 
(1910);  Der  Hcbraerbrief  in  zeilgeechicMicher  Be- 
iL-uehluiig  (I/jipaic,  1910). 
Blruoi-.R*PHT:   C,  A,  BrigRS,  Slvdu  •<!  Holv  Scriptui-r.  pat- 

Bim.  Nfw  York.  lS9fl:    H.  tj.  tiaah.  Hid.  of  the  Hightr 

Cririeitm  of  il.c  \.  T..  ib.  1900. 

WEISS,  JOHANNES:  Ccrmnn  Protestant;  b.  at 
Kiel  D''o  K!  ivn;i  Hr  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versiih  .  '  ^'  ■'  ■.-  I!.-Hiii,  Goltingcn,  and  Brea- 
Ittu  (I--  -  [irival-doecnt  at  GOttingen 

(IS.s'^  ,  in.rr-s3or  of  New-Tcstoment 

cxcR'-i      ■  ■  ■■!  If  "f  t!?''  ■^nnic  subject  in  the 

Uiiini-        ..■    ■■!         .    .     IV.-    s.;   since  1908  he 

jian  111  I  ■,    .ri  .  .    Ii   i.Ii-IImtr.     Besides 

rdiliii^;  ,''.    .■■■   ■.(..,'       :  •   ^iiiiifiila  ncii  aber- 

ndil  itu'ij,,.  li.i  Oiy,itii,iii  ,/Aui,.'  vii  viit.^ ,  Gottingen, 
1906),  he  has  written  Dir  Barnabasbricf  (Berlin, 
1SS.S);  Dir  Pmiigl  Jesu  vam  Reiche  Golks  (Got- 
lingeri,  1S1J3);  Kommentar  ztim  Liikan-Evaitgelium 
(ISiL'tl;  Dh-  Naehfolgc  Chrisli  und  die  Predigt  dtr 
iinjrwmrl  (ISilS);  Bciimge  ziir  jxiiilinische  lihrlurik 
(HS'.J7j ;   f  'i  U-r  die  Absitht  und  den  liUTariachen  Char- 


tikUrderAp(ieUli;eaekidUeilS97);  DuTdee  dee  Soda 
Gollet  in  der  Theologie  (Gieeeen,  1900);  Die  ctrig- 
liehe  Preikeii  und  die  Verkundigung  dis  Afaldi 
Pavlus  (Gottingen,  1902);  Da»  fiUeele  fnraitfuni 
(1903);  Die  Ofeiibarung  dct  Johannes  (1904);  Dit 
A^fgl^en  der  neuieslamenUiehcn  Wisnemekaft  (1908|; 
Chxietua,  die  Anfdnge  dee  Dogmas  (1909);  Pavha 
und  JesM  (Berlin,  1900;  Eng.  transl.,  London.  1M9, 
New  York,  1910);  Jeeua  im  Glauben  dee  Urchrulm- 
tum*  (1910);  Jexua  am  Nazareth,  Mylkin  oirfr 
Mchichtet  (1910);  and  the  volume  on  Corialhians is 
the  KriUtck-exeselischer  Kommentar  uber  dot  Nai 
Testament  (Gottingen,  1910). 

WEISS,  NATHAflAEL  EMILE:  Frencfa  Rt- 
formed;  b.  at  La  Croijc-au-T-Mines,  near  Saini-Ki 
(45  m.  B.e.  of  Nancy),  Mar.  27,  1845.  UesludirdU 
the  Protestant  Gymnasium  of  Strasburg  IB.O., 
1867);  was  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Count  de  Maupau 
(1867-69);  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Sgiiit  de  k 
GlacUre,  Paris  (1869-71);  misBionary  agent  to  Uk 
Paris  Sunday-school  Society  (1871-75);  pastor  « 
Boulogne-Bur-Scine  (1S75-85).  Since  18BS  be  iiM 
been  librarian  of  the  Simday-school  Society,  P«n, 
and  is  also  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Hiaiwy 
of  French  Protestantism.  He  has  been  a  monte 
of  the  consistory  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Puia 
since  1879,  and  is  an  "  advocate  of  what  Is  oM 
'  new  theology.'  "  He  puts  his  strength  into  tie 
Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  History  of  Frencb 
Protestantism,  and  is  the  acknowledged  nutfaotiij 
in  this  department  of  research.  He  haa  wntteD 
DupUssie-MoTTuiy  comme  thiologien  el  comme  di/n'it- 
tire  politique  (Strasburg,  1867);  Le  Naufmit  dtia 
ViUe  du  Havre  et  du  Loch  Earn  (Paris,  1874);  I« 
Sortie  de  France  de  Claude  Broueum  (OrMana,  1£S5); 
and  La  Chambre  ardente  (Paris,  1889). 

WEISS,  PAHTALEOH.     See  CANDmiTB. 

WEIZSAECKER,  voits'Bek"ker,  KARL  HEB- 
RICH  VOH:  German  theologian;  b.  atOehrinpn 
(35  m.  n.n.w.  of  Stuttgart)  Dec.  11,  1822;  d,  M 
Tubingen  Aug.  13,  1899.  He  reee!\'ed  hin  edutaiitm 
at  the  seminary  at  Scbontal  and  at  the  UnlTenilT 
of  Tubingen;  became  privat-docent  at  TObiopai. 
1847;  minister  at  Billingsbach,  IS48;  prearicr  lo 
the  court  at  Stuttgart,  1851;  asaistanl  in  thcKol- 
tusministcrium,  1856;  associate  in  the  coQsisl«[y> 
1859;  professor  at  Tiibingen  as  successor  of  Bour 
in  church  history,  1S61 ;  and  chancellor  of  tie  um- 
versity,  1890.  As  early  as  1S56  he  beyan  contribu- 
tions to  theology  in  hLs  joint  efTorls  in  foundiog  w! 
editing  JahrbOebcr  fUr  deultche  Tkeologie,  an  KtJ'- 
i(y  which  he  extended  later  by  contributions  loHicii 
journals  as  the  Tliailogiacke  Siudirn  uiid  Knliif 
and  the  Theologische  LilieratwrtcUung.  He  WM  ibo 
author  of  Zur  Kritik  des  Bamalias-BrieSes  oiu  Jf" 
Codcz5!no»(KTM(Tubingen,  1S63);  ViileTSutimW* 
HbeTdieevangelisckeGesckiehte  (Gotha,  18li4),a«Mi 
which  placed  Wiaisacker  in  the  front  rank  of  wtilo' 
on  early  Christ iatuty;  aad  Die  ckrvsUiche  Kinlai'i 
npostolische  ZeUoUer  (Freiburg,  1SS6,  3d  ed.,  19K; 
Eng.  transl.,  The  Apostolic  Age,  2  vols.,  London, 
1894-95),  which  was  preceded  by  a  series  of  specii! 
studies  that  prepared  the  way  and  appeared  in  vi- 
rious  journals.    In  this  work  he  tum^  the  tide  of 
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(liUMfln  by  iuBisting  ttiat  in  the  Fourth   Gospel 
oRful  distiDRtion  must  be  made  betweon  the  his- 
iDtiml  aod  the  philosophical  elements,  there  being 
Diigitis]  apoetohc  reminiscences  aa  fundamental  as 
b  [be  Si-noptic  Gospels;  only  in  the  development 
of  ihne  reminiscences  they  had  become  iut«rwoven 
}         vidi&Bubhme  philoaophy.    The  hjrpothesis  of  the 
I        ticiulion  of  Christianity  from  a  Pauline-Petrine  op- 
i_       postion  was  undermined  and  poeitioas  determined 
I        htincw  advance  in  historical  investigation,    fiut 
I         lie  new  position  taken  by  Weiisacker  was  tlie  union 
:        (^  I  luslori  co-personal  and  a  mystical-idealistic  etc- 
^       Mtil  in  the  Fourth  Goepel.    He  ever  regarded  him- 
«eltu  related  to  spirit  and  method  toBaur,  a  thank- 
ful student  of  that  master,  and  in  this  respect  his 
l'i\lrttuchungai  named  above  bears  out  lus  claims. 
'  ftliile  Weixsaekcr's  scholarship  is  to  be  recognized, 

bit  practical  ability  should  also  receive  acknowledg- 
BiHit.  As  paetor  among  peasants,  in  official  service 
in  tin  consistory  and  elsewhere,  as  professor  com- 
ing ioto  contact  with  students,  as  rector  and  chan- 
tdor  of  the  university,  he  displayed  ever  a  keen 
woaeof  the  fitness  of  things  and  great  wisdom  in  di- 
reeliiighis  course  of  action.  He  was  no  doctrinaire, 
but  hftd  an  eye  to  the  practical  in  life,  with  a  humor 
and  t  Fund  of  anecdote  with  which  he  brightened 
Ibe  mtercourse  into  which  he  was  thrown. 

(H.  HoLTZMANNt.) 
Bkudohapht:  A.  H^er.  Zur  Brinntrung  oh  K.  Wrii- 
•trkn.  Tubiuseo,  1900;  G.  GrOunHLoher.  iu  HitUniKhi 
VieMiahTVrhHSI.  ISM,  pp.  £06-568;  E.  Grafe,  Uit  chrul- 
licit  Hdi,  1889.  pp.  749-753;  R.  GOaOief,  io  MdboU- 
icW  /ur  FaMoraltJHobvir.  1B07,  pp.  10-32,  04-73. 

TELLAns,  THOMAS  JAMES:  Anglican  bishop 
tt  Down,  Coonor,  and  Dromore,  IreUnd;  b.  in 
Dublin  Mot.  31,  1830;  d.  at  Belfast  July  29,  1907. 
Be  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  E)ubUn  (B.A., 
1S54),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1854  and  ordained 
pritsi  in  the  following  year;  was  curate  of  Carlow 
(iWl-50);  perpetual  curate  of  Painstown,  County 
Carlow  (1856-58);  assistant  chaplain  of  Mariner'a 
Cturch,  Kingstown,  County  DubUn  (1858-62); 
*rieal  secretary  of  the  Jews'  Society  (1862-66); 
•teiatant  chaplain  of  Christ  Church,  Leeeon  Street, 
Oublm  (1866-70);  incumbent  of  St.  Thomas,  Bel- 
'"t,  and  chaplain  of  Malone  Protestant  R«form- 
"ory  (1870-02),  and  in  1892  was  consecrated  bishop 
"f  Uhe  united  diocesee  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dro- 

"WTELLDOB,      JAMES      EDWARD     COWELL: 

Church  of  England;  b.  at  Tunbridge  (16ra.  s.w.  of 
ftooltster),  Kent,  Apr.  25,  1854.  He  was  educated 
•t  Kong's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1877),  and, 
after  residing  abroad  for  some  years,  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1883  and  ordained  priest  in  1886.  He 
»aa  elected  a  fellow  of  his  collf^  in  1878;  was  mas- 
ter of  Dulwich  College,  1883-85;  headmaster  of 
Harrow  School,  1885-98;  select  preacher  at  Cam- 
■^•^ge  in  1885,  1888,  and  1893,  and  at  Oxford  in 
1886-87;  honorarj- chapliun  to  the  queen,  1888-92, 
"^  chaplain  in  ordinary,  1892-98;  and  Hulsean 
•^'urer  at  Cambridge  in  1897.  In  1898  he  was 
?^f««nited  bishop  of  Calcutta  and  metropoUtan  of 
"""ia,  but  in  1901  resigned  his  see  and  was  canon 
?*  Westminster  1901-06,  and  since  1906  dean  of 
**-aochester.    Besides  translating  Aristotle's  Poli- 


lia  (London,  1883);  Rhetoric  (1886);  and  Nico- 
machean  Elkics  (1802),  he  has  written  Sermons 
Preached  to  Harrow  Boys  (3  series,  London,  1887- 
1903);  The Spmtual  Life,  avd  Other  Sermont  (1888): 
The  Future  and  the  Faal  (1888);  Gtrald  Eversley's 
fricndsAip  (1895);  The  Hope  of  Immortaliiy  (18BS; 
3d  ed.,  1905);  The  Reoelatian  of  the  Holy  SpirU 
(1902);  The  School  of  Faith  iimi);  BeStrong.  Lea- 
sons  for  Youtig  Viaea  (1907);  and  The  Gospel  in  a 
Great  City  (1910). 

WELLER,  REGIMALD  HEBER,  JR.:  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  coadjutor  of  Fond  du  Lac;  b. 
at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  6, 1857.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Univeraity  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
(1875-77),  and  at  Nashotah  House  (graduated  1884). 
He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1880  and  pricsted  in  1884, 
and  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
(1884-88),  St.  Matthias,  Waukesha,  Wis.  (1888- 
1890),  and  the  Church  ot  the  Intercession,  Stevens 
Point,  Wis.  (1890-1900).  In  1900  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  coadjutor  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

WELLHAUSEN,  JULIUS:  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Hameln  (25  m.  s.w.  of  Hanover)  May  17,  1844. 
He  studied  at  Gottingen  {Ph.D.,  1870);  became 
privat-docent  there  (1870)  in  the  theological  faculty; 
professor  in  the  same  faculty  at  Greifswald  (1872); 
associate  professor  of  Semitics  at  Halle  (1882)  in  the 
philosophical  faculty;  full  professor  of  the  same 
subject  at  Marburg  (1885)  and  at  G6ttingen  (1892), 
He  Is  best  known  for  his  elaboration  of  the  theory 
that  the  Pentateuch  is  post-exilic,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, distinctly  Jewish,  rather  than  Hebraic  or 
Israelitic.  He  bae  written  Dc  gentjbue  et  familiia 
Judma  qive  I  Chron.  it.  i  enumeratUw  (Gottingen, 
1870),  Der  Text  der  Bwher  Samuels  uniersueht 
(1871),  PAarisder  iind  SaduiiScr  (Greifswald,  1874), 
Geschicfde  leratls  (Berlin,  1878;  2d-6th  eds.,  under 
the  title  pTolegomena  zur  Geschickte  Israels,  1883- 
1905;  Eng.  tr.  by  J.  B.  Smith  and  C.  A.  Meuzies, 
Edinburgh,  1885,  3d  ed.,  1891),  Muhamniad  in 
Medirta  (1882),  Skizzen  ■und  VorarbeUeii  (6  vols., 
1884-92),  Abrisa  der  Geschiehte  IsraeU  und  Judat; 
Lieder  der  HudhailUen  (1884),  Compoaition  dea  Hexa- 
teuchs  (1885;  3d  ed.,  1899),  Reate  arabiachen  Heideit- 
tums  (1887;  2d  ed.,  1897),  Medina  vor  dem  Islam; 
Muhammada  Gemeindeordnungen  von  Medina;  seine 
Schreiben  und  die  Gcsandischaften  an  ihn  (1687),  and 
Die  kleinen  PropheUm  tlbersetzt  mil  Nolen  (1892;  3d 
ed.,  189S);  laraelUiache  und  judiache  GestAichte 
(1894;  6th  ed,,1907);Z)erarafci(i(Aeyosippus  (1897); 
Die  religioB-politischen  Oppoailiansparteien  im  alien 
Islam  (1901);  Dos  ctrabiache  Reich  und  sein  Stun 
(1902);  Das  Evangelium  Marci  i^ierseizt  (1903;  2d 
ed.,  1909);  MaUhiei  (1904);  Laea  (1904),  Johannia 
(1908);  and  Einleilung  in  die  drei  erslen  Evangelien 
(1905);  and  he  also  prepared  the  sixth  edition  of 
F.  Bleck's  Einleilung  in  dae  AUe  Testament  (Berlin, 
1893).  and  Psahns  for  the  Polychrome  Bible  (New 
York,  1805). 

WELLS,  AU05  RUSSEL:  CongregBtionnlist- 
Presbyterian  layman;  b.  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
23,  1862.  He  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  and  Antioch  Col- 
lege (B.A.,  1883) ;  was  professor  of  Greek  in  his  alma 
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mater,  1883-92,  and  in  1892  assumed  his  present 
position  of  editorial  secretary  for  the  United  So- 
ciety of  Christian  Endeavor.  Has  also  been  mana- 
ging editor,  since  1892,  of  The  Christian  Endeavor 
World,  and  is  associate  editor  of  Peloubet's  Notes  on 
(he  International  Sunday-School  Lessons.  His  posi- 
tion theologically  is  that  of  a  conservative  Calvinist. 
He  is  a  prolific  writer,  having  produced  about  fifty 
volumes  or  booklets,  classified  into  stories,  essa3rs, 
devotional  works,  poems,  books  for  young  people's 
societies,  on  the  Bible,  and  on  the  Sunday-school. 
Of  these  mention  may  be  made  (1)  of  the  essay 
Sermons  in  Stones  (New  York,  1899);  How  to  Work, 
How  to  Play,  How  to  Study  (3  vols.,  Boston,  1900); 
Into  All  the  World  (1903) ;  Studies  in  the  Art  oj  lUus- 
tration  (New  York,  1903) ;  Help  for  the  Tempted  (Bos- 
ton, 1903) ;  and  That  They  AU  may  be  One  (New 
York,  1905).  (2)  Among  devotional  works  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  When  thou  hast  Shut  thy  Door 
(New  York,  1895);  and  The  Cheer  Book  (1901). 
For  young  people's  societies  there  are  T?ie  Junior 
Manual  (Boston,  1895) ;  and  Prayer  Meeting  Meth- 
ods  (1896).  For  the  Sunday-school  there  are  Sun^ 
day-School  Problems  (1895);  Sunday-School  Success 
(New  York,  1897);  Three  Years  with  the  Children 
(1900);  Introduction  to  Bible  Study  (Philadelphia, 
1909) ;  and  Why  we  believe  the  BibU  (1910). 

WELLS,  LEMUEL  HENRY:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Spokane;  b.  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
3, 1841.  He  began  his  college  education  at  Trinity, 
Hartford,  but  left  in  1861  to  enter  the  Union  Army, 
in  which  he  served  three  years  as  second  and  first 
lieutenant.  He  was  graduated  from  Hobart  Col- 
lege (1867),  and  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn.  (1869).  He  was  ordered  deacon  in 
the  same  year  and  priestedin  1871.  Spending  the 
year  1871-72  in  study  in  Europe,  he  was  curate  at 
Trinity  Church,  New  Haven  (1872-73),  and  rector 
at  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  (1873-82).  He  then  resided 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  but  in  1884  became  rector  of  St.  Luke's, 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  where  he  remained  until  1889.  In 
the  latter  year  he  accepted  the  rectorate  of  Trinity 
Church  in  the  same  city,  and  in  1892  was  consecrated 
first  missionary  bishop  of  Spokane. 
Bibuoorapht:  W.  S.  Perry,  EpxacopaU  in  America^  p.  343, 

New  York,  1895. 

WELSH  CALVINISTIC  METHODISTS.  See 
Presbyterians^  IV.,  VIII.,  8. 

WELTZ,  velts,  JUSTINIAN,  FREIHERR  VON: 
Austrian  pioneer  advocate  of  Protestant  missions  to 
the  heathen  and  missionary;  b.  at  Chemnitz  (38 
m.  s.w.  of  Dresden)  1621;  d.  in  Surinam  (Dutch 
Guiana)  in  1688.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He 
wrote  at  the  age  of  twenty  the  tractate  De  tyran- 
norum  ingenio  et  arcanis  artibus,  discussing  the  duties 
of  rulers  and  subjects.  In  1663  appeared,  Vom 
Einsiedlerleben,  wie  es  nach  Gottes  Wort  und  der  aUen 
heUigen  Einsiedlcrleben  anzustellen  sei,  a  work  in- 
spired with  lofty  religious  and  moral  earnestness; 
and  his  Kurzer  Berichi,  wie  ein  neue  Gesellschaft 
unter  den  rechigldubigen  Christen  AvLgsburgischer 
Konfession  aufgerichted  werden  konne  (1663).  His 
three  principal  works  are:  Eine  chrisUiche  und 
treuherzige    Vermahnung     an     aUe    rechtglaubigen 


Christen  der  Augsburgischen  Konfession^  etc.* 
Einladungstrieb  zum  herannahenden  grossen  Abend- 
mahl  und  Vorschlag  zu  einer  chrisiUdun  /etm 
Gesellschaft;  and  WiederhoUe  treukernge  und  em^ 
hc^te  Vermahnung,  die  Bekehrung  iinglchdriger  Va^ 
ker  tforzunehmen,  etc.  (all  1864). 

These  three  works  were  written  to  prove  the  neccs. 
sity  of  missions,  to  dispose  of  the  objections  of  op» 
ponents,  and  to  give  practical  suggestions  for  the 
realization  of  his  ideas.    He  presented  the  first  sa± 
second  of  these  works  to  the  Corpus  EvangeliconuQ 
at  Regensburg,  but  failed  to  secure  any  resoHi^ 
He  wrote  his  third  work  and  went  to  Holland.  A^ 
ZwoUe  he  had  himself  solemnly  ordained  apostle  to 
the  heathens  by  the  Lutheran  preacher,  Breddin^ 
and  went  out  into  the  field,  where  he  found  a  hodf 
grave.    His  ideas  found  no  appreciative  reoeptaoiE 
imtil  Spener  took  them  up.         (G.  WARNECst.) 

Bibuographt:  W.  GrOasel,  Der  Miasionaweckruf  da  Bmm 
J.  von  Wdtz  m  .  .  .  Wxedergabe  dea  Oriffinaidntdu  wm 
Jahre  1664^  Leipsic,  1890;  idem,  Juatinian  von  WdU,  itr 
VorkAmpfer  der  ItUheriachen  Mission,  ib.  1891;  G.  Wu^ 
neck,  Abriss  einer  Oeschichte  der  prolestantisdis»  Mii- 
sionen,  pp.  30  sqq.,  41  sqq.,  8th  ed.,  Berlin,  1905. 

WENCESLAUS,  ven'ces-laus,  SAINT:  Sponaor 
for  Christianity  among  the  Czechs;  d.  Sept.  2^  93S 
(or  929).  The  Czechs  compose  the  branch  of  the 
Slavic  family  which  penetrated  farthest  west  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  thqr 
were  separated  from  central  Germany  by  a  more 
advanced  Slavic  line  of  Wends.  The  Bohemians 
came  in  contact  with  Christian  territory  only  in  the 
south,  at  the  Bavarian  frontier.  This  circumstanoe 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  Czechs  came  rdatiydy 
late  into  contact  with  Christianity.  According  to 
the  oldest  narrative,  fourteen  Bohemian  lords 
received  baptism  on  Jan.  13,  845,  from  Louis  the 
Fat.  But  the  Frankish  power  was  shattered  in  tJie 
East  in  the  second  half  of  the  ninth  centuiy  and  the 
Czechs  entered  into  relation  with  their  eastern 
neighbors.  The  religious  consequence  was  that 
Methodius  (see  Cyril  and  Methodius)  or  las 
pupils  extended  their  activity  into  Bohemia.  In  895 
Spitignew  I.  once  more  recognized  the  suzerainty  of 
Germany,  and  Bohemia  became  part  of  the  bish- 
opric of  Regensburg.  But  the  people  remained 
heathen,  while  the  nobles  were  divided  between 
heathenism  and  Christianity.  Upon  the  death  of 
Spitignew  and  Wratislaw,  Dragomir,  wife  of  Wratis- 
law,  assumed  control  of  the  government  and 
opposed  (jrerman  Christianizing  influence.  The 
power  was  wrested  from  her  and  given  to  her  ddest 
son  Wenceslaus.  The  legends  portray  him  as  a 
devout  Christian,  who  invited  priests  into  the  coun- 
try, built  churches,  and  cared  for  all  ecclesiastical 
concerns.  But  he  was  not  able  to  convert  tk 
Czechs  or  to  suppress  the  opposition  which  was 
headed  by  his  younger  and  abler  brother  Boleslaw, 
by  whom  he  was  murdered  (Sept.  28,  935?)  at  the 
entrance  to  the  church  at  Bunzlau,  whither  he  had 
gone  as  his  brother's  guest.  Boleslaw  was  choeen 
count  and  the  Czechs  lapsed  from  Christianity, 
nothing  resulting  from  an  interference  by  Henry  I. 
In  950  Boleslaw  again  recognized  the  suzerainty  of 
the  empire,  and  later  Wenzel's  body  was  transfened 
to  the  Veitskirche  which  he  had  built  in  Prague. 
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Sm  Ihen  bis  fame  incicaeed  not  only  because  of 
b  Krnocfl  but  because  of  hia  miafortunea,  so  that 
man  ^  Ciecha  he  is  U>-day,  oext  to  St.  Nepomuk 
(m  kax  OF  Nkpouce),  the  best  beloved  of  the 
malt.  (A.  Hauck.) 

tauoeurar:  Sounsn  in  the  ibipe  □(  the  early  VUa  by 
Bjibip  Gimpalilua  Mactusaus  (MT),  Paaia,  and  other 
<liU  in  wIlHtcd  in  UOB.  Script.,  iv  (1841),  211~22», 
n.  1  ri887).  573:  MPL.  cmv.  933-42;  ia  FotUm  Ty^ 
n^ajimiaavm.  ed.  F.  J.  Zoubek.  i.  125-100.  Prigue. 
\m:  ud  «ith  oommentory  in  ASB.  Sppt.  vii.  770-844. 
Ivix  anircn  tjv:  F.  MiklHiph  aod  I.  Fiedler.  ^laH- 
>tf£iUuUflt.  iL  270-281.  Vieano.  1857;  Abhandluno™ 
ia  (AiIsjspAijeA-AulorucAcn  OaailUrhafI  in  Bra/an.  i 
tUS).  203-240.  CooiuJt:  Dobniwsky.  Wmai  und 
SMae.  Pncue,  1819;  F.  Palscky,  Oadiichte  ion  fioA- 
m  L  llS-210.  Prapie.  1836;  E.  H.  GiUett.  Li>  and 
rim  p/VoAn  tf  )>»,  passim  (couault  Index  under  "  Weo- 
■I").  PbilBdelpliu,  ISei;  A.  Friad.  Kirchrrv^hichtc 
Jtbmu.  I.  lS-19.  40-41.  Prague.  1882;  H.  Friedjuag. 
Iiiw  £arj  IV.  loid  arin  Anlhril  am  ncisliem  Lrbrn  tdricr 
iA  PR.  150-iei.  Vleniu.  1876;  W.  Vondcdk.  Zur  War- 
AfHt  dtr  aUiloiimix/irn  Weiutliiegtnde,  ib.  1S92:  J. 
Uf^n,  SatialgncJnehU  Bihmau  ia  rorli  uitiiitchrr  Zril, 
Jmk.Pnjue.  18W-8S;  H.  O.Voiit,.ddoaertTOnPraou*. 
pp.  S  Km..  Berlin.  ISSS;  idem.  Bit  fon  .  ,  .  ChrinHan 
■vjbwi  Biographit  da  hriliam  Wmid.  Prncue.  1907; 
A,  »..!■». nn,  GaehuMi  B.-hmau,  i.  121  Kiq.,  Goths, 
UN;  H.  B.  Workman.  £>atrn  o/  tlw  Rtfarmatian.  vol.  ii, 
jwiii  [ooDiult  Index  under  "  Weniet  "),  London,  1902; 
i.  PlUr,  Di*  WatMiif  umt  Ludmilla-Leotndm,  Pmgus, 
UU;  Btnak.  KD,  iii.  IBt  aqq-I   Bretholi.  in  NA.  rijx. 

Mm. 

VEKDEUR,  ven'de-lin,  HAREDS  FRIED- 
UCH:  German  Reformed  theologiao ;  b.  at  Siind- 
Wbd  near  Heidelberg  in  15S4;  d.  at  Zerbst  (66 
"■  iw.  of  Berlin)  Aug.  7,  1652.  He  received  his 
Woestion  at  Heidelberg,  foUowinR  Ramus  in  his 
lUtnophy  and  Pareus  in  hia  theology;  in  1609  he 
*Kni  ta  private  tutor  iu  Geneva,  and,  aft«r  being 
h  Dentu  in  1610,  was  called  in  1612  aa  rector  of  the 
GTBuumum  illuatre  at  2^rbBt,  a  poaition  which  ho 
ktiined  till  his  death.  The  period  of  the  Thiny 
■'ean'  War  was  not  one  in  which  such  an  insti- 
tttioii  could  be  expected  to  flourish,  but  it  was  main- 
Wned  at  a  high  level  by  the  new  rector,  who  pro- 
■INd  a  ntunber  of  works  pedagogical  in  character. 
Ibologjcal  in  content  were  his  De  pradeslinalione 
?niifcfort,  1621) ;  ChrUtianm  Uiedagia  libn  ii  (Han- 
>nr,  1634),  later  translated  into  Dutch  and  Uun- 
BBian;  CompeTviium  Christiana:  thtoUigia  (1634); 
%»feTOi  vujjua  (1656),  a  kind  of  model  Reformed 
v|inatica  which  called  forth  replies  from  Christoph 
^^uck  and  Johanu  Gerhard;  though  this  was  pre- 
>itAhj}aaExercUalionetthe<dogicamndices  (1652). 
*Iqc  was  alao  a  posthumous  CoUalio  doclrinte 
Wrti(i(DUE  Reformaionan  el  LulherarioTum  (1660). 
WndeUn's  mfpiificance  rests  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
tte  first  to  set  forth  in  systematic  form  on  German 
Ul  the  Reformed  system  of  teaching,  on  the  biLsis 
JJSaipture  and  in  on  objective-synthetic  method. 
«■  involved  the  setting  forth  of  a  communio  apo- 
Hmafum  as  opposed  ta  the  Communicatio  idio- 
*««  (q.v.).  {E.  F.  Karl  MtlLLER.) 

fauoaMiPBT:    J.  C.   Boekinann.  Hii*.  du  FUrOmlSuta 

AfliatI,  TiL  3M  aqq..  Wittenberg.  1710;  F.  Kindseher. 
fiddWte*  dm  .  .  .  aaaminmnatitmt  lu  Zrrttf,  2  purM. 
IrtK,  1871;  W.  Obu,  aadiichte  dtr  prottstaniiKlitTi 
Bifm^ik,  L  4I«  iqq.,  Beriin.  1S54. 

WBITDS,  COaVERSIOH  OF  THE:  The  history 
Cbriatian  missionary  work  among  the  Wends  is 
JKly  bound  up  with  German  political  history,  and 


has  to  do  with  the  period  from  the  close  of  the  eighth 
to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
power  of  resistance  of  these  tribes  to  the  influence 
of  the  Germans  is  an  essential  element  in  the  history. 
The  southern  Wends  on  the  Thuringian  borders  of 
the  German  empire  offered  but  little  resistance  to 
the  advance  of  the  Germans,  but  the  northern 
Wends  of  Brandenburg  and  Mecklenburg  carried 
on  their  struggle  for  liberty  for  centuries  until  the 
Burviving  remnants  were  subdued.  The  progress  of 
Christian  missions  in  the  south  and  north  was  cor- 
respondingly cMerent;  in  the  one  ease  there  was  a 
gradual  but  steady  advance,  in  the  other  notable 
achievements  followed  by  complete  reveraes,  imtil 
the  survivors  were  compelled  to  submit  to  Chris- 
tianization.  Three  regions  in  which  the  movement 
was  carried  out  show  striking  diversities  in  the 
course  of  events:  Mecklenburg-Brandenburg,  the 
Sorb  district,  and  Pomerania- Poland.  The  his- 
tory in  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  dramatic. 

Charlemagne  did  not  concern  himself  with  the 
conversion  of  the  Wends.  But  under  Anagar  (q.v.), 
Wendish  children  were  redeemed  from  slave-dealers 
in  order  to  educate  them  as  missionaries  to  their 
people.  Despite  the  baptism  of  an  Obotrite  prince, 
Sclaomir(821),  no  further  results  were  obtained,  and 
the  Wends  withdrew  from  their  alliance  with  the 
empire.  Under  Otto  I.  an  attempt  was  made  to 
advance  from  Hamburg  on  the  west  and  Magdeburg 
on  the  east,  under  which  had  been  placed  the  bishop- 
rics of  Havelberg  and  Brandenburg,  founded  in  938. 
For  the  western  Wends  a  separate  bishopric  was 
founded  at  Aldenburg  (Oldenburg  in  Holetcin)  in 
068.  Conditions  were  more  favorable  m  Oldenburg, 
the  land  of  the  Obotrites,  because  the  district  was 
mider  a  unified  government.  Havelberg  and  Bran- 
denburg had  to  do  with  the  fierce  Leutiii.  The 
defeat  of  Otto  II.  at  Crotone  undid  all  the  work. 
The  weakness  of  the  empire  being  shown,  the 
Wends  in  983  destroyed  aU  traces  of  Christianity 
from  Brandenburg  to  Oldenburg,  and  the  three 
bishoprics  were  practically  destroyed.  Matters  did 
not  improve  under  the  first  Saxon  king,  Heinrich  H. 
The  scries  of  bishops  in  Oldenburg  remained  nomi- 
nally unbroken,  and  the  Obotrite  princes  \Jto  and 
Ratibor  consented  to  bo  baptiied,  but  the  people 
were  unaffected.  A  hermit  named  Gimther  tried 
in  1017  to  work  among  the  Leutizi,  but  soon  re- 
turned to  Bohemia. 

Thin  unproductive  period  was  followed  by  the  re- 
markable cpisodeinwhichGottschalk  (q.v. ,2)  figured. 
He  waa  the  son  of  Uto,  and  undertook  the  system- 
otic  Christianization  of  the  people,  with  the  help 
of  the  Saxon  counts  and  especially  of  Archbishop 
Adalbert  of  Hombut^- Bremen  (q.v.).  Hia  success 
was  only  superficial.  Upon  the  archbishop's  losing 
the  imperial  favor  and  entering  into  Ihe  dissensions 
of  the  Saxons,  the  Wends  arose,  caused  a  massacre  of 
Christians  at  Lenz  in  which  Gottschalk  fell  (1066), 
and  destroyed  all  traces  of  Christianity.  Of  the 
three  bishoprics,  Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg,  and 
Ratzeburg,  the  namc^  alone  remained.  A  contrib- 
uting cause  of  this  calamity  was  largely  the  prince's 
own  tactlessness  in  supporting  missionaries  who 
were  foreigners  and  refused  to  learn  the  language  of 
the  people,  so  that  the  prince  himiiclf  had  to  be  their 
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interpreter.  One  result  of  the  uprising  was  that 
the  peaceful  conversion  of  the  Wends  ceased  to  be 
thought  of;  annihilation  was  now  the  word.  The 
conditions  were  not  bettered  when,  in  1067,  Bishop 
Burchard  of  Halberstadt  destroyed  the  chief  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Leutizi  and  rode  the  sacred  steed  of 
Radigast  into  Halberstadt.  Missionary  activity 
was  resumed  when  ICruto,  the  successor  of  Gott- 
schalk,  was  slain  by  Heinrich,  son  of  Gottschalk,  who 
with  Saxon  assistance  seized  the  rule.  Heinrich 
proceded  more  cautiously  than  his  father,  though  he 
was  a  Christian  and  had  a  church  at  Altltibeck,  the 
only  one  in  Mecklenburg.  Constant  wars  with  ex- 
ternal foes  prevented  him  from  canying  out  his 
plans.  His  assassination  in  1127  caused  missionary 
work  again  to  cease.  Under  the  powerful  Niklot, 
the  Mecklenburg  country  again  relapsed  into  heath- 
enism. The  Wends  found  piracy,  which  they 
learned  from  the  Danes,  a  more  attractive  occupa- 
tion than  agriculture  or  cattle-raising.  This  again 
showed  that  what  was  required  for  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom  was  either  thoroughgoing  conversion  of 
the  Wends  or  their  annihilation.  This  was  the 
watchword  in  the  Saxon  crusade  of  1147.  Count 
Adolf  of  Holstein-Schauenburg  and  Heinrich  of 
Badewide  succeeded  in  tearing  Wagrien  and  Pola- 
bien  (East  Holstein  and  Lauenburg)  from  the 
Wends,  and  the  former  was  completely  devastated 
and  cleared  of  its  Wendish  population.  German 
settlers  took  their  place,  to  whose  spiritual  welfare 
the  aged  Vicelin  devoted  his  last  days. 

When  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  was  preaching  a 
crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  Saxons  replied  that 
they  had  heathens  enough  at  home.  Bernard 
thereupon  began  to  preach  with  enthusiasm  the 
crusade  against  the  Wends.  Niklot  had  been  living 
in  peace  with  the  German  princes.  Adolf  of  Hol- 
stein being  reminded  of  the  alliance  between  him 
and  Niklot,  excused  himself,  whereupon  Niklot 
attacked  and  captured  Ltibeck.  The  campaign  thus 
inauspiciously  begun  by  the  crusaders  ended  in 
disaster.  The  German  nobles  were  finally  content 
to  make  a  sorry  peace  with  Niklot,  upon  his  agreeing 
to  let  his  people  be  baptized  if  they  wished.  Henry 
the  Lion  saw  more  profit  to  himself  in  the  Wends  as 
heathens,  for  so  he  received  the  tribute  that  would 
have  gone  to  the  Church.  Upon  his  receiving  the 
right  of  investiture  for  Wendland,  he  changed  his 
policy,  and  appointed  the  Provost  Evermod  to 
Ratzeburg,  Ceroid  to  Oldenburg,  Bemo  to  Meck- 
lenburg (1155).  Bemo  became  the  Boniface  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Wend  country.  He  had,  indeed,  httle 
success  before  Niklot 's  heroic  death  in  1160. 
Niklot's  son  Pribislaw  was  baptized  and  the  Chris- 
tianizing of  the  country  proceeded  rapidly.  This 
was,  however,  due  to  the  practical  extinction  of  the 
original  Wendish  population.  German  colonists 
had  taken  their  place.  The  Mecklenburgian  Wends 
had  defied  conversion  for  four  hundred  years  and 
had  gone  down  without  having  as  a  people  em- 
braced Christianity. 

The  Sorbs  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  German 
empire  had  quite  a  different  history.  As  early  as 
782  a  war  of  the  Sorbs  is  referred  to  as  an  **  upri- 
sing," showing  their  prior  subjection  to  the  empire. 
They  lived  together  with  Germans  in  the  valleys  of 


Thuringia  and  were  regarded  as  Christia 

time  of  Charlemagne.     Advances  across 

were  begun  by  Count  Otto  of  Saxony  and 

cally  continued  by  his  son  Heinrich  I.    1 

minzians,  the  eastern  neighbors  of  the  So 

subdued  in  928.    Emperor  Otto  I.  undo 

first  missionary  work  among  these  souths 

Meissen,  Zeitz,  and  Merseburg  were  made 

bishoprics  of  Magdeburg  on  Wendish  e 

first  bishops,  Burkhard,  Hugo,  and  Boso, 

secrated  by  Archbishop  Adalbert  in  96$ 

southern  Wends  clung  tenaciously  to  theii 

language  and  reUgion,  but  the  progress 

tianity  was  favored  by  the  inmiigration  of  < 

At  the  end  of  the  century,  there  were  a  n 

churches,  the  oldest  being  at  Zeitz  and  B( 

the  twelfth  century  the  episcopal  cities  hat 

German  and  had  churches,  so  also  had  a  n 

the  fortified  towns,  but  the  mass  of  the  p 

clung  to  heathenism  although  their  sanc^ 

public  idol  worship  had  been  done  away  w 

gradual  diminution  of  the  Wendish  popuL 

the    increasing    immigration    of    German 

brought  about  the  assimilation  of  the  r 

Wends,  which  was  completed  in  some  pai 

country  only  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 

In  Poland,  Cloimt  Miseco  accepted  Ch 

in    the   tenth   century.     A    Polish   bisho 

founded  in  968  (Posen,  under  Magdeburg), 

the  Polish  population  for  a  long  time 

more  heathen   than   Christian.    Otto  II 

fished  the  archbishopric  of  Gnesen,  while 

Chrabry,  the   conqueror  of   the  Pomerai 

tablished  the  bishopric  of  Kolberg,  with  a 

bishop,  Reinbem.    After  his  death  Pome 

lapsed,  for  a  time  was  under  Danish  rule, 

the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  became 

pendent  heathen  kingdom.     In  1119  it  i 

into  the  hands  of  the  Poles.     Even  at  t 

Prince  Wratislaw,  his  wife,  and  some  of  tl 

were  Christians,  as  were  a  part  of  the  popi 

the   Pomeranian   cities.     In    1120  heathe 

disintegrating,  which  explains  its  sudden  c 

when    Boleslaw    III.  conquered    the  Pon 

and  made  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  c 

conditions  of  peace.  (E.  Sci 

Bibliography:      Sources    are:     Thietmar     of 

Chronicon,  ed.  J.  M.   Lapp>enberg  in  A£GH,  > 

(1839),  733-871,  and  in  Script,  rcr.  Germ.,  Han. 

also   in   MPL,    cxxxbc.    1183-1422;     Adam  o 

Gesla  Hammaburgensis  ecdesiae  pontificum,  ed. 

penberg  in   MGH,   Script.,   vii   (1S46),  267-35 

Script,    rer.    Germ.,    2d    ed.,    Hanover,    1876; 

Chronica  Slavorum,  in  MGH,  Script.,  xxi  (1869 

Germ,  tranal.  by  J.  C.  Laurent,  2d  ed.  by  W.  W 

Leipsic,  1888;    Amoldus  Lubeccnsis,  Chronica 

in  MGH,  Script.,  xxi  (1869).  115-250,  and  ed. 

penberg,  in  Script,  rer.  Germ.,  Hanover,  1868; 

Mecklenburgische  Annalen  bis  .  .   .  1066,  Schw 

Mecklenburgisches  Urkundmbuch,  vol.  i.,  Schw 

C!onsult:    L.  Giesebrecht,   Wendische  Gcschiefit 

Berlin,    1843;     Wendischcs    V^olksthum   in  Sac 

und  Situ,  Berlin,  1882;    L.  Nottrott,  Aus  der  ] 

sion,  Halle,  1897-98;    Hauck.  KD,  iii.  69-14 

iv.  554-625;    E.  Kreusch,  KirchengrschicfUe  d 

lande,  Paderbom,  1902;    and  the  articles  Ans 

BCHALK,  2;    Otto  of  Bamberg;    and  Viceu 

literature  under  them. 

WENDT,     vent,     HANS     HINRICH: 
Protestant;  b.  at  Hamburg  June  18,  1853 
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educated  at  the  univeisitieB  of  Tubingen  (Ph.D., 
1875)  and  Gottingen  Qic.  theol.,  1877);  became 
privat-docent  of  New-Testament  exegesis  at  the  lat- 
ter unirerBity  (1877),  and  associate  professor  (1881); 
was  professor  at  Kid  (1883-85) ;  professor  of  system- 
atic theology  at  Heidelberg  (1887-93);  and  since 
1893  has  been  professor  of  the  same  subject  at  Jena. 
Besides  preparing  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  editions  of 
H.  A.  W.  Meyer's  conmientary  on  Acts  (GSttingen, 
1880-99),  he  has  written  Die  Begriffe  Fleiach  und 
Geid  im  IMischen  Sprachgebrauch  (Gotha,  1878); 
Die  ckndliehe  Lekre  von  der  mensMichen  VoUkonv- 
menheU  (Gdttingen,  1882);  Die  Lehre  Jem  (2  vols., 
188fr-1890;  Eng.  transl.  by  F.  Wilson,  1892);  Die 
Nomdes  echUn  Ckristentums  (Leipsic,  1893);  Der 
Erjakrwnqfkeweis  Jur  die  WahrheU  dea  Christeniums 
((jdttingen,  1897);  Das  Johanneeeoangdium  (1900; 
Eng.  traosL  by  E.  Lummis,  Edinburgh,  1902); 
7Ae  Idea  and  Reality  of  RevekUian  (London,  1904) ; 
Sjfttm  der  christlichen  Lehre  (Grottingen,  1906) ;  and 
DU  Sdnchien  im  vierten  Evangdium  (1911). 
Bduooeapht:   C.  A.  Briggs,  Study  of  Holy  Scriplwret  pp. 

496. 588.  New  York.  1899;  H.  S.  Nash,  HUi,  of  the  Higher 

Cntiatm  of  the  N.  T.,  ib.,  1900. 

WENRICH  OF  TREVES:  Schoohnan  and  con- 
troversialist of  the  eleventh  century.  He  is  cele- 
brated for  his  part  in  the  struggle  between  Gregory 
VU.  and  Henry  IV.,  in  which,  at  the  instigation  and 
under  the  name  of  Bishop  Dietrich  of  Verdun,  he 
wrote  a  brief  but  pungent  tract,  published  probably 
in  1081,  in  the  shape  of  an  open  letter  to  the  pope, 
whose  policies  he  criticized  with  clever  acuteness 
(found  in  MGH,  Lib.  de  liU,  i.,  1890,  pp.  284-299; 
with  introduction,  pp.  280-284).  The  tract  made 
DO  ordinary  stir,  and  moved  Manegold  of  Lauter- 
bach  (q.v.)  to  issue  his  less  able  countertract,  Liber 
ad  Gd)ehardum  (in  MGH,  Lib,  de  liU,  i.  308-430, 
1890).  Wenrich  contested  the  justice,  force,  and 
validity  of  the  ban  of  1080  against  the  German  king, 
and  asserted  that  such  unwarranted  ecxommunica- 
fion  segregates  not  the  banned  member,  but  his  un- 
just judge.  He  also  vigorously  protested  against 
^  oehbacy  laws  of  Gregory  VII.  and  warmly  advo- 
^ted  royal  investiture.  He  also  chained  Gregory 
y^-  with  complicity  in  setting  up  the  rival  kingdom 

^(Jermany,  asserting  that  Gregory  did  violence  to 
J  papal  dignity  and  used  force  in  attaining  his 

^  Carl  Mirbt. 

r^^^ikAPHT:   Besides  the  introduction  in  MOH,  Lib.  de 

^'J,  <1890),  280-284.  consult:   C.  Mirbt,  Die  Publitiatik 

w^^^sitaUer  Oreoora  VII.,  passim,  Leipsic,  1894;    idem, 

2!f^aW  QreooTB  VII.,  Marburg,  1782;    G.  Meyer  von 

/P*^«fca,  JahrbUcher  dee  devtechen  Reiche  unter  Heinrich 

J^  *«»Ki  y.,  iii.  406-415.  Leipsic.  1900;   G.  Koch,  Mane- 

^^  -^"''»  Latdetbaeh  und  die  Lehre  von  der  VolkaeouverAni- 

'  ^^«rlin,  1902;  and  the  literature  xmder  Gbsoobt  VII. 

^J^1U)EHHAGEN,     var'den-ha^-gen,     JOHANN 

^^^XIUS  VON:    German  layman  and  mystic;  b. 

^^^Imstedt  (102  m.  s.w.  of  Berlin)  Aug.  1,  1681; 

iR^  ^tzeburg  (31  m.  n.e.  of  Hamburg)  Dec.  26, 

lo5« .     He  studied  under  the  humanists  of  the  uni- 

^'^^^ty  of  his  native  town,  to  whom  he  was  one  of 

^.^ist  to  apply  the  term  RaiionisUe  because  of 

tor  undue  valuation  and  use  of  the  reasoning 

faculty.    In  1618,  moreover,  he  defended  Daniel 

HoQmann,    whom    the   humanists   expelled    from 

Belostedt  on  account  of  his  attacks  on  philosophy. 


On  the  other  hand,  he  assailed  the  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians, whether  of  the  moderate  school  of  Helmstedt, 
or  of  the  stricter  Lutheran  school  of  electoral 
Saxony.  He  was  a  private  lecturer  at  Helmstedt 
(1601-06);  then,  except  for  a  brief  interval  as  asso- 
ciate rector  at  Salzwedel,  served  as  traveUng  com- 
panion to  people  of  rank  (1606-10),  visiting  various 
universities;  was  employed  as  diplomatic  agent  by 
the  court  of  Brunswick  (1612-16);  became  pro- 
fessor of  ethics  at  Helmstedt  (1616),  but  soon  had  to 
surrender  this  office  because  of  participation  in  the 
controversies  over  Daniel  Hoffmann.  Thereafter, 
when  he  was  a  syndic  of  the  city  of  Magdeburg,  he 
fell  into  strife  with  the  resident  Lutheran  canons, 
and  lost  his  position  in  1626.  From  that  time  till 
1628,  he  was  employed  on  various  missions  in  be- 
half of  the  administrator.  After  sojourning  several 
years  at  Leyden  and  The  Hague,  where  he  completed 
and  published  his  chief  writings,  he  entered  in  1632 
the  service  of  Archbishop  Johann  Friedrich  of 
Bremen,  and  later,  that  of  the  city  of  Magdeburg 
and  of  Duke  August  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg. 
He  spent  his  closing  years,  1637-52,  at  Ltibeck, 
acting  as  envoy  for  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  to  the 
Hanseatic  towns. 

All  his  writings,  even  those  which  deal  mainly 
with  historical  and  philosophical  problems,  dwell 
upon  the  moral  conditions  of  his  times.  He  insists 
on  the  incompatibility  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
with  the  precepts  of  Christ,  and  demands  a  better 
system  of  education.  In  Leyden  he  wrote  under 
the  pseudonym  Angelus  Marianus  a  brief  tract: 
"Open  Gateway  of  the  Heart  to  the  True  Kingdom 
of  Christ"  (1632),  which  arraigns  the  Lutheran 
clergy  for  the  injury  done  to  the  Church  through 
their  scholastic  and  polemical  theology.  In  1648 
he  wrote  against  the  Jesuits  and  in  favor  of  peace, 
and  declared  that  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  trusted 
him  more  than  he  trusted  them.      Cabl  Mirbt. 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  M6ller,  Introductio  ad  hiet.  ducatuum 
Sleevicenaie  ei  Holeatici,  ii.  510  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1699;  idem, 
Cimbria  liUerata,  ii.  966-970,  Cope^agen,  1744;  G.  Arnold, 
Kirc?ienr  und  Kelzerhistorie,  iii.  88  sqq.,  iv.  468  sqq.,  647 
sqq.,  Frankfort,  1700;  E.  L.  T.  Henke,  Georg  Caliztua  und 
seine  ZeU,  i.  247  sqq.,  Halle,  1853;  E.  Schlee.  Der  Streit 
dea  Daniel  Hoffmann  Hber  daa  VerhOUnia  der  PhUoaophie 
zur  Theologie,  pp.  46  sqq.,  Marfouxs.  1862;  AZ>B,  xU.  759 
sqq. 

WERENFELS,  vfir'en-fels,  PETER:  Swiss  pas- 
tor; b.  at  Liestal  (4  m.  s.w.  of  Basel)  May  20, 1627; 
d.  at  Basel  May  23,  1703.  He  studied  at  Basel,  be- 
came court  preacher  to  Count  Friedrich  Kasimir  of 
Ortenburg,  near  Passau,  and  for  half  a  year  conduct- 
ed the  Reformed  church  service  at  Strasburg.  From 
1655  till  his  death  he  labored  at  Basel,  being  pastor 
at  the  cathedral,  and  antistes  and  archdean  of  the 
Basel  church.  A  theological  professorship  was  con- 
nected with  the  office  of  antistes,  and  a  result  of  this 
activity  was  a  volume  of  Diaputationes  theologicce. 
But  his  repute  does  not  rest  upon  his  achievements 
as  a  scholar  or  teacher.  Two  volumes  of  sermons, 
David^s  Pest-Artzney  and  Dotninicalia,  and  numer- 
ous single  addresses  exhibit  his  homiletic  ability. 
Werenfels  was  severely  blamed  for  his  attitude  in 
the  fight  of  a  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Basel  against 
the  oligarchy  and  its  abuses.  He  had  at  first  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  them,  but  changed  his  views 
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when  he  saw  that  the  movement  was  becoming  revo- 
lutionary. When  the  government  executed  three 
of  the  ringleaders  he  preached  a  sermon  admonish- 
ing his  hearers  not  to  become  involved  in  affairs  not 
their  own.  He  was  a  protector  of  Huguenot  ref- 
ugees and  of  Waldenses.      (Eberhard  Vischer.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  one  aatisf actoiy  aooount  of  Weraofela's 
life  is  by  A.  von  Balis,  in  the  Beitrdoe  tur  vcUfriandxtehen 
Geaehichte,  published  by  the  Historical  and  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Basel,  new  series,  v.  1  sqq.,  Basel,  1901. 

WERENFELS,  SAMUEL:  Swiss  theologian:  b. 
at  Basel  Mar.  1,  1657;  d.  there  June  1, 1740.  After 
finishing  his  theological  and  philosophical  studies  at 
Basel,  he  visited  the  universities  at  Zurich,  Bern, 
Lausanne,  and  Geneva.  On  his  return  he  held,  for 
a  short  time,  the  professorship  of  logic,  and  in  1685 
became  professor  of  Greek  at  Basel.  The  next  year 
he  undertook  an  extensive  joiuney  through  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  Holland,  one  of  his  companions 
being  Gilbert  Burnet  (q.v.).  In  1687  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  rhetoric,  and  in  1696  became 
a  member  of  the  theological  faculty,  occup3ring  suc- 
cessively according  to  the  Basel  custom  the  chairs 
of  dogmatics  and  polemics,  Old  Testament,  and 
New  Testament.  He  was  thus  in  a  manner  com- 
pelled to  manifest  a  manynsided  activity. 

In  his  De  loffomackiis  eruditorum  (Amsterdam, 
1688)  Werenfels  shows  how  often  controversies  that 
divide  even  Christians  are  at  bottom  mere  verbal  dis- 
putes arising  from  moral  deficiencies,  especially  from 
pride.  He  proposed  to  do  away  with  such  disputes 
by  making  a  universal  lexicon  of  all  terms  and  con- 
cepts. In  the  Oratio  de  vero  et  falso  theologorum  zelo 
he  admonishes  those  who  fight  professedly  for  purity 
of  doctrine  but  in  reality  for  their  own  system  to 
show  their  zeal  where  the  fruits  of  faith  are  want- 
ing and  Christian  love  has  grown  cold.  He  con- 
siders it  the  duty  of  the  polemist  not  to  combat 
antiquated  heresies  and  to  warm  up  dead  issues,  but 
to  overthrow  the  prevalent  enemies  of  true  Chris- 
tian living.  His  epigram  on  the  misuse  of  the  Bible 
is  well  known:  **  This  is  the  book  in  which  each 
both  seeks  and  finds  his  own  dogmas."  He  had 
a  high  conception  of  his  duties  as  a  theological  pro- 
fessor, as  shown  in  his  address,  De  scopo  doctoris  in 
academia  sacras  liUeras  docentis.  He  believed  that 
it  was  more  important  to  care  for  the  piety  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  than  for  their  scholarship.  It 
was  his  belief  that  a  professor  of  practical  theology  is 
as  necessary  as  a  professor  of  practical  medicine.  He 
represented  a  theology  that  put  doctrinal  quibbles 
in  the  background  and  laid  emphasis  upon  the  pure 
doctrine  which  demands  a  Christian  life  of  purity 
and  love.  He  stood  for  the  necessity  of  a  special 
revelation  of  God,  and  defended  the  Biblical  miracles 
as  confirmations  of  the  words  of  the  divine  evan- 
gelists. In  his  CogitcUiones  generales  de  rcUione  uni- 
endi  ecdesias  protestantesy  quae  vidgo  Lutheranarum 
et  Reformatorum  noniinibus  distingui  soIerU,  he  sought 
a  way  of  reconciling  the  two  branches  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church. 

Werenfels's  writings  went  through  many  editions, 
as  did  the  sermons  he  preached  in  French,  which 
were  received  with  great  applause,  and  were  trans- 
lated into  German  and  Dutch.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  he  hved  in  retirement  in 


order  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  care  of  bit 
soul's  welfare,  though  his  solicitude  for  stodents 
did  not  cease. 

It  is  all  the  more  Burprising,  on  this  account,  thit 
he  thought  proper  to  issue  from  his  retirement  lod 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  against  Jduum  Jaiub 
Wetstein  (q.v.)  for  heresy,  especially  as  he  hid 
himself  in  1720  expressed  the  opinion  that  faUibk 
man  ought  not  to  decide  upon  the  regularity  of  an- 
other's faith.  He  expressed  regret  afterward  it 
having  become  involved  in  the  affair. 

His  SyUoge  dissertatumum  theologiearum  appeued 
first  Basel,  1609;  a  further  collection  of  his  wtxb 
is  Opuscula  theolofficay  pkilcdogica,  et  pkHoKifiik 
(Basel,  1718,  new  ed.,  3  vols.,  1782). 

(f^EBHARD  ViSCHIB.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Letters  by  Werenfels  are  in  K  de  Badi 
Lettrea  itUcKlM  ,  .  ,  h  J.  A.  TurreUim,  voL  iiL.  Panaad 
Geneva,  1887,  and  in  Muaetan  Hdoeticum^  part  vm..  Za- 
rich,  1748.  Ooneult:  K.  R.  Hagenbach,  Die  t/uoletiMk 
SchuU  B<ueU  und  ihre  Lehrer,  Basel,  1860;  A.  Sdnniiei; 
Die  proUttantiachen  CefUraldogmen^  ii.  776  sqq.,  Zurich. 
1856;  L.  Junot,  in  Le  ehrUien  ioanaHiquM,  xi  (1868),  S74 
sqq. 

WERKMEISTBR,  v&rk^mai^'ster,  BBRSDIEr 
MARIA  VON  (LEONHARD):  German  Roman 
Catholic  reformer;  b.  at  Ftkssen  (57  m.  aw.  of 
Munich)  Oct.  22, 1745;  d.  at  Steinbach  (near  Stutt- 
gart) July  16,  1823.  After  preliminary  educatkn, 
by  1764  he  had  decided  to  become  a  monk,  and  that 
year  entered  upon  his  novitiate;  but  becoming intff- 
ested  in  secular  literature,  especially  in  the  warfaflf 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Pope's  E89ay  en  M»t 
doubts  entered  his  mind.  Neverthdess,  his  fint 
inclination  triumphed  and  in  1765  he  entered  the 
order,  assuming  the  name  of  the  prelate  Benedikt 
Maria.  He  continued  his  studies  in  theology  and 
canon  law  at  Neresheim  and  Benediktbeuren;  was 
ordained  priest  in  1769;  became  master  d  mrnxxt 
and  instructor  of  philosophy  at  Neresheim  in  1770; 
held  a  similar  position  at  the  episcopal  lyceum  of 
Freising,  1772-74;  and  then  returned  to  Neresheim 
as  secretary  to  the  abbot,  keeper  of  the  archives, 
librarian,  and  master  of  novices.  Two  works  belong 
to  this  period  in  which  the  reforming  tendendesof 
Werkmeister  find  expression :  UnmassgMicher  Vcf- 
schlag  zur  Reformation  des  niederen  kathoUsd^ 
Klerus  nebst  Malericdien  zur  Reformation  des  hdhtM 
("  Munich,"  1782);  and  Ueber  die  chrisUiche  Tdam 
("  Frankfort  and  Leipsic,"  1784).  Both  works  ap- 
peared anonymously  through  the  mediation  of 
Protestants. 

In  1784  Werkmeister  became  court  chi^)lain  to 
Karl  Eugen,  count  of  Wurttemberg.    The  count 
was  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  reform  and  his  wishes 
coincided  with  those  of  his  chaplain.    Soon  after 
Werkmeister's  assumption  of  his  ofiice  he  issued 
a  modified  hturgy,  Gesangbttch  nebst  angehSngtem 
offerUlichem    Gebete    zum    Gebrauch   der  herzo^fiA 
wurttertiburgischen  Hofkapelle  (1784),  the  hymns  in 
which  were  borrowed  from  Protestant  sources.  This 
passed  through  several  editions.     The  Latin  vesper 
service  was  next  altered  to  resemble  the  Protestant 
afternoon  service.     Werkmeister  introduced  the  use 
of  German  in  prayers,  readings  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  sermons.    Gradually  he  worked  into  use 
the  Crerman  mass  and  conununion  service.    Only 
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im»»ix  was  said  in  Latin.  Werkmeister'a 
rere  generally  approved,   but  they  were 

an  attack  in  the  Maitu  Monalschrift  von 

Saehen  (1786,  pp.  699  sqq.).  Werk- 
plied  anonymouBly  with  (7e6*T  die  deul- 
I-  und  AbcTidmaliUanataUen  in  der  katho- 
ofkapeOe    tu    StuUgart    (.nSl).     Further 

were  answered  in  the  BeilrOge  cut  Ver- 
der  kaOuAiachen  Lilurgie  in  Deuiaddand 
19).  The  inQueDce  of  the  spirit  of  the 
nent  (q.v.)  on  Werfcrneiater  ia  further 
a  collection  of  eennons,  Prrdigten  in  den 
S4~9I  (3  vols.,  1812-15).  His  interest  in 
i  appeaiB  in  Urher  den  neuen  kalholiachen 
118  bet  Gelcgmheil  cintr  MaimiKhen  Preia- 
'Yankfort,  17S9);  while  his  rundamental 
iewB  appeared  in  ThomoK  Freykirch,  oder 
Untenvehungen-ahcrdie  Un/eUbarkeit  der 
n  Kircbe  (1792),  in  which  he  denied  the 
f  of  that  church.  His  reforms  Eeemed 
>  be  widely  accepted.  But  the  aricceseor 
Ibunt    Ludwig    Eugen,   who  had  disap- 

Werkmeister's  activity  in  hia  brother's 
tiriage,  did  away  with  the  liturgical  re- 
retired  Werkmeister  on  a  meager  pension. 
i  Werkmeister  had  become  secularized; 
BB,  Abbot  Michael  Dobler  gave  him 
Nereebeim.  But  in  1795  he  was  recalled 
Fiiedrich  Eugen,  Karl's  second  brother. 
as  were  restored,  except  the  German  mass. 
X3  of  the  court  chapel  became  pubUc  in 
[  Werkmeister  obtained   the   parish   of 

In  1807,  he  was  appointed  member  of 
h  council;  in  1816,  chief  councilor  for 
nd  in  1817,  leading  ecclesiastical  councilor. 
(R.  GUnther). 

or:  I.  voa  Loagner,  Beilraae  lur  OtKhvlUe  der 
■cAffi  Kirrhenprwiia,  pp.  2fll  nqi^.,  Tilb^n^n. 
,  BrOok,  Di«  raiionalvtiichen  Bettrfbunge^  ^"i 
m  Drvtidiland,  pp.  21  itqq..  Mnjni.  1865;  J.  B. 
r,  Die  kirtUMrTi  Auttlaruno  am  Holt  da  Htr- 
Biieei'  iw)  WOrOeiniicrt),  Fniburg.  1906;  KL, 
32. 

iR,  ver'ner,  JOHAHNES:  German  Prol- 
.  at  Ohrdmf  (S  m.  s.  of  Gotha)  Sept.  30, 
:  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Hei- 
lerlin,  Jena  (Ph.D.,  1887),  and  Marburg 
,  1889);  became privat-docent  forchurch 
d  systematic  theology  at  Marburg  (1889), 
aor  of  church  history  in  1894.  Since  1900 
ided  in  Leipsic  as  a  private  scholar.  In 
e  is  "  liberal."  Besides  being  a  coUabora- 
Thatloffieche  Rundschau  since  1808  and  on 
igiacktr  JahrenbericM  since  1901,  he  has 
tgdt  OStnbamngsbegriff  (Leipsic,  1887); 
nitmug  dea  IretuEta  (1889);  Dogmeiigc- 
!  TabeOen  (Gol.ha,  1893;  3d  ed,,  1903); 
■  edition  of  K.  von  Haae'a  Hullenis  Redi- 
nic,  1907).  Since  1908  he  has  been  one  of 
)  of  Die  Religion  in,  Geaehichle  und  Gegen- 

[R,  KARL:  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Haf- 
wwer  Austria,  Mar.  8,  1821;  d.  at  Vienna 
88,  He  was  a  student  at  Melk,  Krems, 
,  and  at  the  priests'  institute  in  Vienna, 
'ben  he  gained  bis  doctorate  from  Vienna 


University.  He  -was  professor  of  moral  theology 
in  the  Episcopal  Seminary  at  St.  P61ten,  1847-70, 
and  of  New-Testament  theol<^y  in  the  University 
of  Vienna,  1871-81;  and  was  ministerial  and  con- 
sistorial  councilor  at  Vienna,  1880-88.  His  works 
embrace  Syaletn  der  ehriatlichen  Bthik  (3  vols., 
Kegensburg,  1852);  Grundlinien  der  PhOotophie 
(1855);  Der  heilige  Thomaa  txm  Aquino  (3  vols., 
185S-S9);  Franz  Suarez  und  die  Schnltatik  der  Ulxien 
Jakrhunderle  (2  vols.,  1861);  Geschiehle  der  apolo- 
getiachen  vnd  polemiichen  Lileralur  der  chritUiehen 
Theologie  (5  vols.,  Scbaffhausen,  1861-fl7);  Gerberi 
von  AurUlac  (Vienna,  1878);  OiambMixla  Vieo  oit 
PhUwoph  und  gelehrter  Forseher  (1879);  Beda  der 
EhneHrdige  (new  ed.,  1881);  Die  ScholaHik  de» 
spdteren  MUlelalters  (7  vols.,  1881-87);  Die  iialien- 
iache  PhUotopkie  des  XIX.  Jakrhunderta  (5  vols., 
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WERHLE,  vam'ie,  PAUL:  Swiss  Protestant; 
b.  in  Zurich  May  I,  1872.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Gsttingen,  Berlin,  and  Basel  (lie. 
theol.,  1896);  became  privat-docent  tor  exegesis  at 
Basel  (1896),  associate  professor  (1901),  and  pro- 
fessor of  modem  church  history  (1905).  He  is  an 
advocate  of  "  free  theological  science  and  Christo- 
centric  religion,"  and  has  written  Der  Christ  und  die 
SHiide  bei  Pauliu  (Tlibingca,  1897);  Paidus  td» 
Heidenmie^ionar  (1899) ;  Die  eynopliecfie  Frage 
(1899);  Die  Anfdnge  unserer  Religion  (1901;  Eng. 
transl.  by  G.  A.  Bienemann,  The  Beginnings  of 
Chrialianiiy,  2  vols.,  London,  1903-04);  Die 
ReichsgoUeshoffniing  in  der  Sltestert  ckrintlichen  Doku- 
menien  undbeiVestu  (1903);  Was habcn  wir  heiite  an 
PatUuaf  (Basel,  1903);  Die  Renaissance  des  Ckria- 
lenlurra  im  seehzehnlen  Jahrhundert  (Tubingen, 
1904);  EiTiJuhnmg  in  das  Iheologische  Studium 
(1908, 2d.  ed.,  1911),  JoAann  Hinrich  Wichem  (Basel. 
1908);  and  llenaiisance  und  Reformation  (1911). 

WERNSDORF,  vams'dort,  ERHST  FKIEDRICH: 
German  theologian,  second  son  of  Gottlieb  Wems- 
dorf  (q.v.);  b.  at  Wittenberg  Dec.  18,  1718;  d.  there 
May  7,  1782.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic (M.A.,  1742;  D.D.,  1756);  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Chri.'jtian  archeology  there  (1752);  and  in 
1756  he  went  to  Wittenberg  as  professor  of  theology. 
His  writings  dealt  with  matters  of  Biblical,  anti- 
quarian, and  Reformation  history.  His  name  has 
come  into  new  prominence  as  once  the  owner  of  a 
manuscript  of  Luther's  Tischreden,  the  document 
mentioned  so  early  as  1769  by  J.  T.  Lingke.  It 
was  doubtless  through  Wemadorf'a  widow,  who 
long  survived  her  husband,  that  this  manuscript 
came  into  the  possession  of  PolitE,  with  whose  col- 
lection of  books  it  aubsequently  found  ita  way  to  the 
city  library  of  Leipsic.  Ggorg  MOlleb^ 

DiBUioaRApnT^    J.   G.   Meusel.   Lexieon  dtr  .  .  .  IrvUAen 

.Scl<n/Ulrllfr    XV.  35-37.   Leipaio,    ISIS;     U.   HofFmuin. 

P/,Tlncr  Stammbucti  ISiS-ISBS,  p.  222,  Berlin.  IBMl  E. 

Kjoksr.  Lulhers  Titchrtdtn  in  dtr  MalHeiiKAen  Samrn- 

luTig.  pp.  17  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1903;   ADS.  xlu.  00-08. 

WEHHSDORF,  GOTTLIEB:  German  theolo- 
gian; b.  at  SchOnewalde  (48  m.  a.  of  Berlin)  Feb, 
25,  lti68;  d.  at  Wittenberg  July  1,1729.    He  studied 
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at  Wittenberg  (M.A.,  1889;  D.D.,  1700);  lectured 
with  success  on  logic,  ethics,  and  history  in  the 
philosophical  faculty  of  that  university;  was  trans- 
ferred, in  1698,  as  professor  extraordinary  in  the 
theological  faculty,  his  thesis  treating  De  auctorUate 
Itbrorum  symbolicorum;  became  regular  professor  in 
1706;  in  1710  was  appointed  provost  at  the  residen- 
tial church,  and,  shortly  thereafter,  general  superin- 
tendent at  Wittenberg.  He  became,  notably  in  his 
later  years,  universally  revered  among  his  Uieolog- 
ical  pupils,  being  affectionately  known  as  **  Father 
Wernsdorf."  While  his  lectiu'es  were  not  always 
distinguished  by  depth,  they  were  marked  by  clear- 
ness, excellence  of  form,  and  especially  by  great 
earnestness  in  the  admonitory  portions. 

His  DisjnUatianes  academicas  were  published  by 
Christian  Heinrich  Zeibich  (2  vols.,  1736).  Special 
mention  may  be  made  of  his  Z>e  primordiis  emendatoB 
per  LiUherum  rdigionis  (new  ed.,  1735),  and  of  his 
most  extensive  production,  GrUndliche  ReformaHons- 
hisiorie  (Wittenberg,  1717),  which  comes  down  to 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1530. 

Consistently  with  his  theological  position,  he  be- 
longed to  the  advocates  of  the  more  lenient  ortho- 
doxy. His  anti-Calvinistic  arguments  appear  in  the 
Demonatratio  quod  juxta  Cahini  doctrinam  Reformati 
nee  eirU  nee  jure  haberi  possint  socii  Auguatance  Can- 
feesionia.  He  took  part  in  the  contemporary  con- 
troversies with  Pietists  and  Mystics,  as  with  the 
leading  philosophers  of  the  time.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  opposed  the  one-sided  emphaslB  of  emotion 
in  religion,  on  the  other  hand  he  strongly  emphasized 
the  element  of  inspiration,  which  he  held  to  be  me- 
diately operative  even  in  the  s3rmbolical  books  of 
Lutheranism.  Georq  MthiLER. 

Bibuoorapht:  G.  Coler,  De  Wemtdorfii  in  rem  eacram  et 
liUrariam  meritie,  Leipflic,  1719;  J.  A.  Qleich,  A nnales  eccU- 
aiaetici,  i.  369,  ii.  paasim.  Dresden,  1730;  A.  Tholuck, 
Der  Oeitt  der  luthertechen  Theologen  Wittenbergat  pp.  259 
aqq.,  Hamburg,  1852;  ADB,  xlii.  96-98. 

WERNZ,  FRAIVZ  XAVER:  General  of  the 
Jesuit  order;  b.  at  Rottweil  (30  m.  s.w.  of  Tlibingen) 
Dec.  4,  1842.  On  the  completion  of  his  education 
he  became,  in  1862,  a  teacher  at  the  school  of  Stella 
Matutina  in  Feldkirch-im-Breisgau,  whence  he  was 
later  transferred  to  the  seminary  at  Ditton  Hall, 
Lancashire,  as  instructor  in  canon  law.  In  1883  he 
was  appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  Collegium  Ro- 
manum,  Rome,  of  which  he  was  made  rector  in 
1894,  being  at  the  same  time  a  professor  at  the 
Gregorian  University.  He  was  chosen  general  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  Apr.  18,  1906.  He  has  written 
Jus  decretalium  ad  U8um  prcelectionum  (4  vols., 
Rome,  1898-1904;   2d  ed.,  1905  sqq.). 

WERTHEIM  BIBLE.  See  Bibles,  Annotated, 
AND  Bible  Summaries,  I.,  §  4. 

WESEL,  ve'zel,  JOHN  OF:  Reformer  before  the 
Reformation;  b.  at  Ober-Wesel  (26  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Mainz)  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
d.  at  Mainz  after  1479.  His  family  name  is  vari- 
ously written  Ruchrath  or  Richrath  [Ruchard, 
Ruchrad,  Rucherath],  and  the  family  itself  was  na- 
tive to  the  immediate  region  where  John  was  bom. 
He  first  appears  in  history  as  matriculating  at  the 
University  of  Erfurt  (1441-42),  where  he  took  the 
bachelor's  degree  in   1442,  the  master's  in  1445, 


became  licentiate  in  1456  and  the  same  year  doctor 
of  theology.    He  was  rector  of  the  univamtyin 
1456-57,  and  at  the  end  of  1457  was  vice-iectorfor 
a  time.   In  his  work  on  the  councils  Luther  dedaics 
that  John  ruled  the  university  with  his  books,  aod 
these  Luther  himself  used  in  preparing  f or  his  ina»- 
ter's  degree.    BartholomsBus  Amoldi  of  Usingoi  re- 
ports in  a  work  first  printed  in  1499  that  John's 
reputation  still  lived  at  Erfurt;  he  apologizes  tb 
for  differing  in  opinion  from  John,  whoee  statements, 
he  declares,  do  not  always  square  with  the  truth, 
professes  to  give  an  example  of  this  from  John's 
commentary  on  the  Aristotelian  physics,  and  adds 
a  cryptic  remark  to  the  effect  that  eversrthing  is  not 
to  be  told  to  the  public  at  large,  though  thqr  may 
be  clear  to  the  learned.    This  can  not  be  pressed  so 
far  as  to  mean  that  Amoldi  charged  John  with 
teachings  contrary  to  those  of  the  Church.  Indeed, 
Johann  von  Lutter,  many  years  a  colleague  of  Wesd 
at  Erfurt,  reports  that  Wesel  often  said  from  his 
chair  that  he  would  maintain  nothing  which  wis 
dissonant  from  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Chunh 
or  the  doctrines  of  its  approved  doctors  (N.  PMlns, 
Der  AugusUner  Bartholomdus  Amoldi  von  Usingait 
pp.  8  sqq.,  Strasburg,  1893).    Yet  Wesel  may  ham 
given  utterance  to  somewhat  bold  expressioos  re- 
garding the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church.   Toward 
the  end  of  1460  Wesel  was  canon  at  Worms;  and 
early  in  1461  he  became  professor  at  Basel,  though 
only  after  protracted  negotiations.    Here,  too,  his 
stay  was  brief,  for  in  1463  he  was  preacher  at  the  * 
cathedral   at  Worms.     But   his  sermons  caused 
offense,  now  by  pedantic  and  confusing  specuUtioo, 
now  by  bold  attacks  upon  the  Church,  its  sacrar 
ments,  teachings,  and  tendencies.    Bishop  Reinhanl 
was  compelled  to  depose  him,  after  warning  him  at 
Heidelberg  in  the  presence  of  the  theologians.  Yet 
Diether  von  Isenberg,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  called 
him  as  pastor  to  the  cathedral.     Hoie,  too,  he 
aroused  suspicions  by  relations  with  a  Bohemiaa 
adventiuer  who  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  him 
at  Worms  and  had  followed  him  to  Maim,  to  whom 
he  gave  a  little  treatise  for  his  companions  in  Bo- 
hemia.    This   came   by   a   circuitous  route  into 
the  hands  of  the  archbishop,  and,  after  it  had  been 
submitted    to    the   professors   of   the   university, 
brought  punishment  upon  the  Hussite  and  upoo 
Wesel.    The  latter  was  put  upon  his  defense  before 
a  board  of  theologians  from  Cologne  and  Heidel- 
berg; he  was  then  an  old  man  of  eighty,  but  it  wtf 
reported  that  his  answers  before  the  inquisitors  were 
indifferent,  confused,  suspicious,  and  evasive.  On 
Sunday,  Feb.  21,  1479,  he  recanted  in  the  cathednJ, 
his    writings   were   burned,    and    he  was  himself 
condenmed   to  lifelong  repentance  in  the  Augos- 
tinian  monastery  at  Mainz,  where  soon  afterward 
he  died. 

During  the  trial  Wesel  designated  as  his  own  1(0 
tracts:  (1)  Super  modo  obligaUonis  legum  humanatv* 
ad  quendam  Nicolaum  de  Bohemia;   (2)  De  poiMt 
ecdesiastica;  (3)  De  indidgentiis;  and  (4)  Dej^uniU- 
Of  these  only  one  can  now  be  positively  identified; 
the  Dispuiatio  adversus  indvlgeniias  is  extant  in  a 
manuscript,  in  the  royal  library  at  Berlin,  bearing 
the  date  1478,  and  has  been  printed  both  by  C.  ^. 
F.  Walch  in  MonumenUi  medii  cevi,  i.  1,  pp.  111-156 
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n,  1757)  and  by  H.  von  der  Hardt  about 
ears  earlier  in  Septem  coronamerUa  supra 
lumnas  academicB  regia  GeorgicB  AuguaUB, 
mga  est,  pp.  13-23.   The  central  part  is 

in  the  disputation-theses  (chaps.  3-10), 
ong  probably  to  the  year  1475.  The  seo- 
ment  acknowledged  by  Wesel  has  been 
the  Opusadum  de  avctarUatef  officio  et  po- 
Uontm  ecdeaiasticorumf  which  was  pub- 
bout  place  or  date  (possibly  Zwolle,  1522). 
}  in  style  fundamentally  different  from  the 
ndulgences,  professes  to  be  by  a  layman, 
it  be  by  Wesel.  From  the  period  of  WeseFs 
kt  EIrfurt  there  has  come  down  in  manu- 
istiones  de  libris  physicarum  Ariaiotelis,  the 
•t  being  at  Erfurt,  and  a  conmientary  on 
tences  "  of  Peter  Lombard,  this  being  at 
rom  his  period  at  Basel  there  is  'a  lecture 
nd  a  commentary  on  Arisiotelia  libros  de 
)  manuscripts  having  been  copied  in  1462- 
yemg  found  in  the  Munich  library.    In  the 

the  University  of  Wilrzburg  there  is  a 
1  exchange  of  polemical  writings  between 
I  John  of  Lutter,  debating  the  question 
le  pope  is  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  whether 
undl  have  authority  in  case  of  deadly  sin; 
yses  Wesel  took  the  negative, 
urce  for  the  teaching  of  Wesel  only  the 

advenus  indvlgerUiae  can  be  used.  His 
iiing  his  examination  would  be  pertinent, 
y  were  clear  and  consistent.  Wesel  stood 
eneral  teaching  of  the  Church  of  the  Mid- 
nd  with  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas 
rines  of  sin,  grace,  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
In  connection  with  the  sacrament  of  pen- 
il  was  a  Sootist  and  nominalist,  holding 
riest  can  not  principaliter  et  effective  forgive 
mly  through  divine  assistance,  and  the 
•rgiving  of  sin  is  only  a  sacramental  min- 
be  penitent  sinner.  The  one  who  alone 
D  is  God,  who  has  called  the  priest  to  take 
in;  the  gift  of  grace  in  the  sacrament  of 
I  the  remission  of  guilt  and  punishment  in 
sion  of  divine  pimishment  is  not  an  accom- 
Indulgences  are  a  pious  imposture  upon 
d;  yet  so  far  as  pilgrimages  and  alms  and 
od  works  are  done  in  love  to  God,  they  are 
Ives  useful  and  contribute  to  the  obtain- 
nal  life.  Remission  is  serviceable  only  in 
ecclesiastical  penalties.  Wesel  taught  of 
:h  that  it  is  the  aggregate  of  the  faithful 
;ether  in  love,  known  to  Ciod  alone;  it  is 
of  Christ,  is  ruled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
(  essential  to  salvation  can  not  err.  As  to 
he  held  that  it  alone  is  to  be  trusted,  and 
ithers  nor  general  councils.  To  the  test 
ent  with  Scripture  all  ecclesiastical  dog- 
eremonies  are  to  be  submitted.  Contrary 
re  are  the  Roman  Church's  teachings  re- 
ndulgences,  original  sin,  transubstantia- 
Uoque,  feasts  and  fasts,  long  prayers,  cere- 
the  mass,  holy  oil,  consecrated  water,  and 
A  sentence  at  the  end  of  the  Paradoxa 
he  man:  ''I  despise  pope,  Church,  and 
I  love  Christ.  Let  the  word  of  Christ 
»u  richly."  (Otto  Clemen.) 
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(contains  the  Paradoxa — a  collection  of  *'  heretical "  sen- 
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WESLEY,  CHARLES:  One  of  the  founders  of 
Methodism;  b.  at  Epworth  (23  m.  n.w.  of  Lincoln) 
Dec.  18,  1708,  O.  8.  (Dec.  29,  N.  S.);  d.  in  London 
Mar.  29,  1788.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Wesley, 
Sr. ,  and  brother  of  Charles  Wesley  (qq.  v. ) .  In  child- 
hood he  declined  an  offer  of  adoption  by  a  wealthy 
namesake  in  Ireland;  and  the  person  taken  in  his 
stead  became  an  earl,  and  grandfather  to  the  duke 
of  Wellington.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  London,  under  his  brother  Samuel,  1716;  at 
St.  Peter's  (DoUege,  Westminster,  London,  1721 ;  and 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1726,  where,  with  his 
brother  John  and  one  or  two  others,  he  received 
the  nickname  of  '^  Methodist''  in  consequence  of 
the  method  they  employed  in  prayer  and  daily 
life.  In  1735  he  was  ordained,  and  went  with 
John  Wesley  to  (jeorgia,  returning  1736.  May  21, 
1738,  he  "  experienced  the  witness  of  adoption," 
and  at  once  joined  his  brother's  evangelistic  work, 
traveling  much,  and  preaching  with  great  zeal  and 
success.  He  never  held  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
and  bore  his  share  of  the  persecutions  which  beset 
the  early  Methodists.  Apr.  8,  1749,  he  married 
Sarah  Gwynne:  by  her  he  had  eight  children,  two 
of  whom  became  eminent  musicians.  John  Wes- 
ley's expression,  "  his  least  praise  was  his  talent  for 
poetry,"  is  unmeaning:  whatever  his  other  gifts 
and  graces,  it  is  because  he  was  "  the  poet  of  Meth- 
odism "  and  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  voluminous 
of  English  hymn-writers  that  his  fame  and  influence 
live.  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  ^ 
as  reprinted  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference  (London, 
1868-72),  fill  thirteen  volumes,  or  near  6,000  pages. 
Of  the  original  publications,  the  earlier  ones  bore 
the  names  of  both  brothers,  but  most  were  the  work 
of  Charles  alone.  While  in  the  books  of  joint  author- 
ship it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  with  ab- 
solute certainty  between  the  two,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  John  wrote  only  the  translations  (almost 
wholly  from  the  German,  some  forty  in  all)  and  a 
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very  few  originals.  Their  style  is  the  same,  save  for 
a  little  more  severity  and  dignity  on  John's  part. 
Their  first  volume  (or  perhaps  John's  alone,  for  it 
bears  no  name),  possibly  also  the  first  English  Col- 
lection of  Psalms  and  H^/mns,  appeared  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  1737  (cf.  C.  Evans,  American  Bibliog- 
raphy j  vol.  ii.,  no.  4207,  Chicago,  1904;  there  is  a 
copy  in  the  Public  Library,  New  York).  A  single 
copy  was  found  in  London,  1879,  and  reprinted 
1882.  The  original  contains  some  pieces  by  John, 
but  apparently  none  by  Charles,  who  perhaps  had 
not  then  begun  to  write.  Another  small  CoUeciian 
was  published  in  London,  1738;  and  in  1739  began 
the  long  series  of  original  works  in  verse.  The  more 
extensive  of  these  were  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems 
(1739,  1740,  1742;  three  separate  books) ;  the  same 
(2  vols.,  1749);  Hymns  on  God*8  Everlasting  Love 
(1741);  On  the  Lord* 8  Supper  (17^5);  For  those  that 
Seek  and  those  that  have  Redemption  (1747);  Funeral 
Hymns  (1746-59);  Short  Hymns  on  Select  Passages 
of  Holy  Scripture  (2  vols.,  1762;  2,348  pieces); 
Hymns  for  Children  (1763);  For  FamUies  (1767); 
On  the  Trinity  (1767).  Besides  these  there  are  some 
twenty  tracts,  minor  in  size,  but  containing  some 
of  Charles  Wesley's  most  effective  lyrics,  and  a  few 
elegies  and  epistles.  The  work  of  publication  went 
on,  though  less  vigorously  in  later  years,  till  1785, 
and  that  of  composition  till  his  death,  at  which  he 
left  in  manuscript  a  quantity  of  verse,  chiefly  on 
Bible  texts,  equaJ  to  one-third  of  that  printed  in  his 
lifetime.  His  huge  fecimdity  hindered  his  fame; 
had  he  written  less,  he  might  be  read  more;  but  he 
had  not  the  gift  of  condensing.  His  thoughts,  or  at 
least  his  feelings,  flowed  more  readily  in  verse  than 
in  prose;  he  wrote  on  horseback,  in  a  stage-coach, 
almost  in  "  the  article  of  death."  His  fifty-six 
Hymns  for  Christian  Friends,  some  of  them  contin- 
uously and  widely  used,  were  dedicated  to  Miss 
Gwynne;  and  his  last  verse,  taken  down  by  her 
"  when  he  could  scarcely  articulate,"  preserves 
something  of  the  old  fire.  Nearly  every  occasion 
and  condition  of  external  life  are  provided  for  in  the 
vast  range  of  his  productions,  which  have  more 
"  variet}'  of  matter  and  manner  "  than  critics  have 
commonly  supposed;  and,  as  to  feelings  and  expe- 
riences, "  he  has  colobrated  them  with  an  affluence 
of  diction  and  a  splendor  of  coloring  never  surpassed 
and  rarel}'  equaled."  Temperament  and  belief  alike 
inchned  him  to  subjective  themes,  and,  guiding  his 
unique  I^-rical  talent,  made  him  preeminently  "  the 
poet  of  Methodism."  To  the  wonderful  growth  and 
success  of  that  system  his  hymns  were  no  less  essen- 
tial than  liis  brother's  government.  They  are  the 
main  element  in  most  Wesleyan  collections,  both 
English  and  American.  In  the  newest  official 
hymnal  of  the  Metho<.list  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  no  fewer  than 
121  of  the  748  h\Tuns  arc  Charles  Wesley's.  The 
most  widely  use<i,  in  America  at  least,  are  ''  Oh  for 
a  thousand  tongues  to  sing,"  "  Jesus,  lover  of  my 
soul,"  and  "  Love  divine  all  loves  excelling."  Prob- 
ably no  school  or  system  in  any  age  or  land  has 
owned  so  mighty  an  implonient  in  the  way  of  sacred 
song,  and  no  other  hymn-writer  luus  succeeiled  in 
voicing  so  felicitously  the  varied  states  of  religious 
feeling.    His  productions  are  still  esteemed  as  among 


the  most  choice  and  helpful  devotional  literature, 
and  many  of  them  seem  to  be  wholly  unaffected  b; 
the  marked  changes  in  religious  thought  and  in  the 
emphasis  placed  upon  various  doctrines.  Non- 
Methodists  long  suspected  and  shunned  this  poetiy, 
and  still  need  to  exercise  discrimination  in  making 
selections  from  it.  Its  author  was  given  not  only 
to  extravagances  of  expression  (which  were  some- 
times pared  down  by  his  brother's  severer  taste), 
but  to  imrestrained  and  often  violent  emo^n. 
Withal  he  is  too  fluent,  too  rhetorical;  his  man- 
nerism at  times  involves  a  lack  of  simplicity; 
his  ''  fatal  facility  of  strong  words "  is  a  fault 
both  literary  and  religious.  Yet  his  intensely  sm- 
cere  and  fervent  piety,  his  intellectual  strength  and 
acuteness,  his  unmistakably  high  culture,  and  the 
matchless  spontaneity  of  his  eloquence,  place  him 
easily  near  the  head  of  British  sacred  lyrists.  No  col- 
lection is  complete — ^probably  for  a  century  none 
has  been  formed — ^without  his  hynms;  and  they  are 
now  perhaps  more  generally  and  widely  used  than 
of  old.  He  is  entitled  to  rank  not  merely  as  a  hymn- 
writer,  but  among  Christian  poets.  Many  of  his 
pieces  which  are  not  adapted  to  public  woi^p,  and 
very  little  known,  possess  much  literary  and 
human  interest;  his  autobiographic  and  polemic 
verses,  e.g.,  are  probably  unequaled.  He  can  not 
be  adequately  judged  by  his  fragmentary  appear- 
ances in  the  hymnals,  not  even  by  John  Wesley's 
Collection  for  the  Use  of  the  People  called  Mdh(M 
(1780;  supplement  1830);  though  that  presents  a 
considerable  fraction  of  his  writingps,  with  much  less 
abridgment  and  alteration  than  any  othff,  and 
has  nearly  all  the  qualities  claimed  by  its  editor 
in  his  vigorous  and  memorable  preface. 

[A  somewhat  higher  estimate  than  the  above  of 
the  poetry  and  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley  is  fu^ 
nished  by  Canon  Overton  (Julian,  Hymnology,  p. 
1258) :  "  As  a  hjman-writer  Charles  Wesley  was 
unique.  He  is  said  to  have  written  .  . .  6,500 
hymns,  and  though  ...  in  so  vast  a  number  some 
are  of  unequal  merit,  it  is  .  .  .  marvelous  how  many 
there  are  wliich  rise  to  the  highest  degree  of  excel- 
lence. His  feelings  on  every  occasion  of  importance 
.  .  .  found  their  best  expression  in  a  hymn.  .  ■ 
Nor  must  we  forget  his  hymns  for  little  children,  a 
branch  of  sacred  poetry  in  which  the  mantle  of  Dr 
Watts  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  him.  .  .  .  Tb 
saying  that  a  really  good  hj^mn  is  as  rare  an  appear- 
ance JLS  that  of  a  comet  is  falsified  by  the  work  cf 
Charies  Wesley."] 
(Frederic  M.  BiRDf.)    Revised  by  H.  K.  Carroll 
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sley,  the  father  of  the  doctrinal  and  prac- 

m  oi  Methodism,  was  bom  at  Epworth 

r.  oi  lincofai)  June  28,  1703,  and  died  in 

ar.  2,  1791.    The  Wesleys  were  of  ancient 

Saxon  lineage,  the  family  history  being 

L  traced  backward  to  the  time  of  Athel- 

stan  the  Saxon,  when  Guy  Wesley,  or 

was  created  a  thane  or  member  of  parlia- 

m  Wesley  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Wesley 

raduate  of  Oxford,  and  a  minister  of  the 

England,  who  had  married  in  1689  Susan- 

¥enty-fif th  child  of  Dr.  Samuel  Annesley, 

f  became  the  mother  of  nineteen  children; 

was  appointed  rector  of  Epworth,  where 

fifteenth  child,  was  bom.    He  was  chris- 

I  Benjamin,  but  he  never  used  the  second 

i  incident  of  his  childhood  was  his  rescue, 

of  six,  from  the  burning  rectory.    The 

his  escape  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 

[  he  spoke  of  himself  as  a  ''  brand  plucked 

iming,''  and  as  a  child  of  Providence.  The 

ation  of  all  the  children  was  given  by  Mrs. 

woman  of  remarkable  intelligence  and 

',  i^t  in  teaching,  and  wise  and  firm  in 

In  1713  John  was  admitted  to  the  Char- 

chool,  London,  where  he  lived  the  studi- 

Ddical,  and  (for  a  while)  religious  life  in 

had  been  trained  at  home.     In  1720  he 

irist  Church  College,  Oxford  (M.A.,  1727), 

led  deacon  in  1725  and  elected  fellow  of 

ollege  in  the  following  year.    He  served 

as  curate  two  years,  and  then  returned  to 

fulfil  his  functions  as  fellow. 

r  of  his  return  to  Oxford  (1729)  marks  the 

of  the  rise  of  Methodism.    The  famous 

b ''  was  formed;  and  its  members,  inclu- 

and  Charles  Wesley,  were  derisively  called 

Bts,"  because  of  their  methodical  habits. 

John  had  enjoyed  during  his  early  years 

a  deep  religious  experience.    He  went, 

ad  says    one    of    his    best    biographers, 

Tyerman,  to  Charterhouse  a  saint;  but 

he  became  negUgent  of  his  religious 

1  left  a  sinner.    In  the  year  of  his  ordina- 

\d  Thomas  k  Kempis  and  Jeremy  Taylor, 

to  grope  after  those  religious  truths  which 

the  great  revival  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

!  reading  of  Law's  Christian  Perfection  and 

lU  gave  him,  he  said,  a  sublimer  view  of 

God;  and  he  resolved  to  keep  it,  inwardly 

uxily,  as  sacredly  as  possible,  believing 

8  obedience  he  should  find  salvation.    He 

rigidly  methodical  and  abstemious  hfc; 

e  Scriptures,  and  performed  his  religious 

I  great  diligence;  deprived  himself  that  he 

3  alms  to  give;  and  gave  his  heart,  mind, 

)  the  effort  to  live  a  godly  hfe.    When,  in 

ergyman  "  inured  to    contempt    of    the 

and    conveniences  of    hfe,    to    bodily 

and  to  serious  thoughts,''  was  wanted 


by  Governor  Oglethorpe  to  go  to  Georgia,  Wes- 
ley responded,  and  remained  in  the  colony  two 
years,  retmning  to  England  in  1738,  feeling  that 
his  mission,  which  was  to  convert  the  Indians 
and  deepen  and  regulate  the  reUgious  life  of  the 
colonists,  had  been  a  failiue.  His  High-church 
notions,  his  strict  enforcement  of  the  regulations  of 
the  church,  especially  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  the  holy  communion,  were  not  agreeable  to 
the  colonists;  and  he  left  G^eorgia  with  several  in- 
dictments pending  against  him  Qargely  due  to  mal- 
ice) for  alleged  violation  of  church  law. 

As  Wesley's  spiritual  state  is  the  key  to  his  whole 

career,  an  accoimt  of  his  conversion  in  the  year  of 

his  retiun  from  Georgia  may  not  be  omitted.    For 

ten  years  he  had  fought  against  sin, 

3.  Conver-  striven  to  fulfil  the  law  of  the  Gospel, 

sion;  Open- endeavored  to  manifest  his  righteous- 
air         ness;   but  he  had  not,  he  wrote,  ob- 

Preaching,  tained  freedom  from  sin,  nor  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit,  because  he  sought 
it,  not  by  faith,  but  "  by  the  works  of  the  law."  He 
had  leamed  from  the  Moravians  that  true  faith  was 
inseparably  connected  with  dominion  over  sin  and 
constant  peace  proceeding  from  a  sense  of  forgive- 
ness, and  that  saving  faith  is  given  in  a  moment. 
This  saving  faith  he  obtained  May  24,  1737-38, 
at  a  Moravian  meeting  in  Aldersgate  Street,  Lon- 
don, while  hstening  to  the  reading  of  Luther's 
preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which 
explanation  of  faith  and  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  is  given.  "  I  felt,"  he  wrote,  "  my 
heart  strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in 
Christ,  Christ  alone,  for  salvation;  and  an  as- 
surance was  given  me  that  he  had  taken  away  my 
sins."  Two  or  three  weeks  later  he  preached  a  re- 
markable sermon,  enforcing  the  doctrine  of  present 
personal  salvation  by  faith,  which  was  followed  by 
another,  on  God's  grace  "  free  in  all,  and  free  for 
all . "  He  never  ceased  in  his  whole  subsequent  career 
to  preach  this  doctrine  and  that  of  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit.  He  alhed  himself  with  the  Moravian 
society  in  Fetter  Lane,  and  in  1738  went  to 
Hermhut,  the  Moravian  headquarters  in  Germany, 
to  learn  more  of  a  people  to  whom  he  felt  deeply 
indebted.  On  his  return  to  England  he  drew  up 
rules  for  the  bands  into  which  the  Fetter  Lane 
Society  was  divided,  and  published  a  collection 
of  hjTnns  for  them.  He  met  frequently  with  this 
and  other  rehgious  societies  in  London,  but  did 
not  preach  often  in  1738,  because  most  of  the 
parish  churches  were  closed  to  him.  His  friend, 
George  Whitefield  (q.v.),  the  great  evangelist, 
upon  his  return  from  America,  was  likewise  ex- 
cluded from  the  churches  of  Bristol;  and,  going 
to  the  neighboring  village  of  Kingswood,  he  there 
preached  in  the  open  air,  Feb.,  1739,  to  a  company 
of  miners.  This  was  a  bold  step,  and  Wesley  hesi- 
tated to  accept  Whitefield's  earnest  request  to  follow 
him  in  this  innovation.    But  he  overcame  his  scru- 
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pies,  and  in  April  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the 
open  air,  near  Bristol.  He  said  he  could  hardly 
reconcile  himself  to  field-preaching,  and  would  have 
thought,  ''  till  very  lately,''  such  a  method  of  saving 
souls  as  **  almost  a  sin/'  These  open-air  services 
were  very  successful;  and  he  never  agfun  hesitated 
to  preach  in  any  place  where  an  assembly  could  be 
got  together,  more  than  once  using  his  father's 
tombstone  at  Epworth  as  a  pulpit.  He  spent 
upward  of  fifty  years  in  field-preaching — entering 
chinches  when  he  was  invited,  taking  his  stand 
in  the  fields,  in  haUs,  cottages,  and  chapels,  when 
the  churches  would  not  receive  him.  Late  in  1739 
a  ruptiu^  with  the  Moravians  in  London  occurred. 
Wesley  had  helped  them  organize  in  May,  1738, 
the  Fetter  Lane  Society;  and  the  converts  of 
the  preaching  of  himself,  his  brother,  and  White- 
field,  had  become  members  of  their  bands.  But 
finding,  as  he  said,  that  they  had  fallen  into  here- 
mes,  especially  quietism,  a  separation  took  place; 
and  so,  at  the  close  of  1739,  Wesley  was  led  to 
form  his  followers  into  a  separate  society.  "  Thus," 
he  wrote,  ^*  without  any  previous  plan,  began 
the  Methodist  Society  in  England."  Similar 
societies  were  soon  formed  in  Bristol  and  Kngswood, 
and  wherever  Wesley  and  his  coadjutors  made 
converts. 

From  1739  onward  Wesley  and  the  Methodists 
were  persecuted  by  clergymen  and  magistrates,  at- 
tacked in  sermon,  tract,  and  book, 
4.  Persecu-  mobbed  by  the  populace,  often  in  con- 
tions;  Lay  troversy,  always  at  work  among  the 
Preaching,  neglected  and  needy,  and  ever  increas- 
ing. They  were  denounced  as  promul- 
gators of  strange  doctrines,  fomenters  of  religious 
disturbances;  as  blind  fanatics,  leading  the  people 
astray,  claiming  miraculous  gifts,  inveighing  against 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  reestablish  popery.  Wesley  was  frequently 
mobbed,  and  great  violence  was  done  both  to  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  Methodists.  Seeing,  however, 
that  the  church  failed  in  its  duty  to  call  sinners  to 
repentance,  that  its  clergymen  were  worldly  minded, 
and  that  souls  were  perishing  in  their  sins,  he  re- 
garded himself  as  commissioned  of  God  to  warn  men 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come;  and  no  opposition, 
or  persecution,  or  obstacles  were  permitted  by  him 
to  prevail  against  the  divine  urgency  and  authority 
of  his  commission.  The  prejudices  of  his  High- 
church  training,  his  strict  notions  of  the  methods 
and  proprieties  of  public  worship,  his  views  of  the 
apostolic  succession  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
priest,  even  his  most  cherished  convictions,  were  not 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  in  which  Providence 
seemed  to  lead.  Unwilling  that  imgodly  men  should 
perish  in  their  sins  and  unable  to  reach  them  from 
the  pulpits  of  the  Church,  he  began  field-preaching. 
Seeing  that  he  and  the  few  clergymen  cooperating 
with  him  could  not  do  the  work  that  needed  to  be 
done,  he  was  led,  as  early  as  1739,  to  approve  tacit- 
ly, soon  aftxir  openly,  of  lay  preaching;  and  men 
who  were  not  episcopally  ordained  were  permitted 
to  preach  and  do  pastoral  work.  Thus  one  of  the 
great  features  of  Methodism,  to  which  it  has  largely 
owed  its  success,  was  adopted  by  Wesley  in  answer 
to  a  necessity. 


As  his  societies  must  have  houses  to  worehip  in,  he 

began  in  1739  to  provide  chapels,  first  in  Bristol,  and 

then  in  London  and  elsewhere.    Tbe 

5.  Chapels  Bristol  chapel  was  at  first  in  the  hands 

and  Oi^an-  of  trustees;   but  as  a  large  debt  was 

izatlons.    contracted,  and  Wesley's  friends  uiged 
him  to  keep  its  pulpit  under  his  own 
control,  the  deed  was  cancelled,  and  the  Ijust  be- 
came vested  in  himself.    Following  this  jneoedent, 
all  Methodist  chapels  were  committed  in  trust  to 
him  until  by  a  "  deed  of  declaration  "  (see  Meth- 
ODiBTB,  I.,  1,  S  6)  all  his  interests  in  them  were  trans- 
ferred to  a  body  of  preachers  called  the  "  Legal  Hun- 
dred."   When  disorderly  persons  b^;an  to  manifest 
themselves  among  the  members  of  the  societies,  he 
adopted  the  plan  of  giving  tickets  to  members,  with 
thdr  names  written  thereon  by  his  own  hand.  These 
were  renewed  every  three  months.     Those  who 
proved  to  be  unworthy  did  not  reodve  new  tickets, 
and  thus  dropped  out  of  the  society  without  dis- 
turbance.   The  tickets  were  regarded  as  oommendfr- 
tory  letters.    When  the  debt  on  a  chapel  became 
burdensome,  it  was  proposed  that  one  in  every  twelve 
of  the  members  should  collect  offerings  for  it  regu- 
larly from  the  eleven  allotted  to  him.    Out  of  this, 
under  Wesley's  care,  grew,  in  1742,  the  Methodist 
class-meeting  system  (see  Mkthodibts,  I.,  1,  f  3). 
In  order  more  effectually  to  keep  the  diBorda>ly  out 
of  the  societies,  he  established  a  probationaiy  sys- 
tem, and  resolved  to  visit  each  society  once  in  tl^ 
months.    Thus  arose  the  quarterly  visitation,  or 
conference.    As  the  societies  increased,  he  could  not 
continue  his  practise  of  oral  instruction;  so  he  drew 
up  in  1743  a  set  of ''  General  Rules  "  for  the  "  United 
Societies,"  which  were  the  nucleus  of  the  Methodist 
Diaciplinef  and  are  still  preserved  intact  and  ob- 
served by  most  Methodist  bodies.    As  the  number 
of  preachers  and  preaching-places  increased,  it  was 
desirable  that  doctrinal  matters  should  be  discussed, 
difficulties  considered,  and  that  an  understanding 
should  be  had  as  to  the  distribution  of  fidds;  so  tbe 
two  Wesleys,  with  four  other  clergymen  and  four 
lay  preachers,  met  for  consultation  in  London  in 
1744.    This  was  the  first  Methodist  conference  (see 
Methodists,  I.,  1,  $5).    Two  years  later,  in  oider 
that  the  preachers  might  work  more  systematically, 
and  the  societies  receive  their  services  more  regu- 
larly, Wesley  appointed  his  "  helpers  "  to  definitive 
circuits,  each  of  which  included  at  least  thirty  ap- 
pointments a  month.    Believing  that  their  useful- 
ness and  efficiency  were  promoted  by  being  changed 
from  one  circuit  to  another  every  year  or  two,  he 
established  the  itinerancy,  and  ever  insisted  thai 
his  preachers  should  submit  to  its  rules.    When,  in 
1788,  some  persons  objected  to  the  frequent  changes, 
he  wrote,  **  For  fifty  years  God  has  been  pleased  to 
bless  the  itinerant  plan,  the  last  year  most  of  all. 
It  must  not  be  altered  till  I  am  removed,  and  I  hope 
it  wiU  remain  till  our  Lord  comes  to  reign  on  earth." 

As  his  societies  multiplied,  and  all  these  elements 
of  an  ecclesiastical  system  were,  one  after  another, 
adopted,  the  breach  between  Wesley  and  the  Church 
of  England  gradually  widened.  The  question  of 
separation  from  that  church,  urged,  on  the  one  side, 
by  some  of  his  preachers  and  societies,  and  most 
strenuously  opposed  on  the  other  by  his  brother 
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Charks  and  others,  was  coDstantly  before  him, 
but  was  not  settled.  In  1745  he  wrote  that  he  and 
his  coadjutors  would  make  any  conce&- 
t  Qrdina-  son  which  their  conscience  would 
tbn  of  permit,  in  order  to  Uve  in  harmony  with 
MinisterB.  the  clergy;  but  they  could  not  give  up 
the  doctrine  of  an  inward  and  present 
salvation  by  faith  akme,  nor  cease  to  preach  in 
private  houses  and  the  open  air,  nor  dissolve  the 
societies,  nor  suppress  lay  preaching.  Further  than 
this,  however,  he  refused  then  to  go.  **  We  dare 
not,"  he  said,  ''  administer  baptism  or  the  Lord's 
Sapper  without  a  commission  from  a  bishop  in  the 
apostolic  succession."  But  the  next  year  he  read 
Lord  King  on  the  Primitive  Church,  and  was  con- 
vinced by  it  that  apostoUc  succession  was  a  figment, 
and  that  he  [Wesley]  was  "  a  scriptural  epiacopos  as 
much  as  any  man  in  England."  Some  years  later 
StiDingfleet's  Irenicon  led  him  to  renounce  the  opin- 
ion that  Christ  or  his  apostles  prescribed  any  form 
of  church  government,  and  to  declare  ordination 
valid  when  performed  by  a  presbyter.  It  was  not 
until  about  forty  years  after  this  that  he  ordained 
by  the  imposition  of  hands;  but  he  considered  his 
appointment  of  his  preachers  an  act  of  ordination. 
The  conference  of  1746  declared  that  the  reason 
more  solemnity  in  receiving  new  laborers  was  not 
employed  was  because  it  savored  of  stateliness  and 
of  haste.  "  We  desire  barely  to  follow  Providence 
a>  it  gradually  opens."  When,  however,  he  deemed 
that  Providence  had  opened  the  way,  and  the  bishop 
d  London  had  definitely  declined  to  ordain  a  min- 
ister for  the  American  Methodists  who  were  with- 
out the  ordinances,  he  ordained  by  imposition  of 
hands  preachers  for  Scotland  and  England  and 
America,  with  power  to  administer  the  sacraments. 
He  consecrated,  also,  by  la3ring  on  of  hands.  Dr. 
Thomas  Coke  (q.v.),  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
SncJand,  to  be  superintendent  or  bishop  in  America, 
ukI  a  preacher,  Alexander  Mather,  to  the  same  office 
m  England.  He  designed  that  both  Coke  and 
Mather  should  ordain  others.  This  act  alarmed  his 
Ivother  Charles,  who  besought  him  to  stop  and  con- 
■der  before  he  had  "  quite  broken  down  the  bridge," 
and  not  embitter  his  [Charles']  last  moments  on 
ttrth,  nor  "  leave  an  indelible  blot  on  oiu:  memory." 
Wesley  declared,  in  reply,  that  he  had  not  separated 
from  the  church,  nor  did  he  intend  to,  but  he  must 
ttd  would  save  as  many  souls  as  he  could  while 
t^  "  without  being  careful  about  what  may  po&- 
■Uy  be  when  I  die."  Thus,  though  he  rejoiced  that 
^  Methodists  in  America  were  freed  from  entan- 
S^snents  with  both  Church  and  State,  he  coun- 
Kled  his  English  followers  to  remain  in  the  estab- 
lubed  church;  and  he  himself  died  in  that 
eooununion. 

Wesley  was  a  strong  controversialist.    The  most 
iMrtable  of  his  controversies  was  that  on  Calvinism. 
Bk  father  was  of  the  Arminian  school  in  the  church; 
but  John  settled  the  question  for  him- 
7.  Advocacy  self  while  in  college,   and  expressed 
of  Armin-  himself  strongly  against  the  doctrines 
lUUinL     of  dection  and  reprobation.     White- 
field  inclined  to  Calvinism.    In  his  first 
tiBfar  in  America,  he  embraced  the  views  of  the  New 
Rr^gJMiH  school  of  Calvinism;    and  when  Wesley 


preached  a  sermon  on  Free  Grace,  attacking  predes- 
tination as  blasphemous,  as  representing  **  God  as 
worse  than  the  devil,"  Whitefield  besought  him 
(1739)  not  to  repeat  or  publish  the  discourse.  He 
deprecated  a  dispute  or  discussion.  **  Let  us,"  he 
said,  "offer  salvation  freely  to  all,"  but  be  silent 
about  election.  Wesley's  sermon  was  published, 
and  among  the  many  replies  to  it  was  one  by  White- 
field.  Separation  followed  in  1741.  Wesley  wrote 
of  it,  that  those  who  held  imiversal  redemption  did 
not  desire  separation,  but  "  those  who  held  particu- 
lar redemption  would  not  hear  of  any  accommoda- 
tion." Whitefield,  Harris,  Cennick,  and  others, 
became  the  founders  of  Calvinistic  Methodism  (see 
Pbesbtterians,  IV.,  VIII.,  8).  Whitefield  and 
Wesley,  however,  were  soon  again  on  very  friendly 
terms,  and  their  friendship  remained  thenceforth 
unbroken,  though  they  traveled  different  paths. 
Occasional  publications  appeared  on  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines, by  Wesley  and  others;  but  in  1770  the  con- 
troversy broke  out  anew  with  violence  and  bitter- 
ness. Toplady,  Berridge,  Rowland,  Richard  Hill, 
and  others  were  engaged  on  the  one  side,  and 
Wesley  and  Fletcher  chiefly  on  the  other  side.  Top- 
lady  was  editor  of  The  Gospel  MagazinCf  which  was 
filled  with  the  controversy.  Wesley  in  1778  began 
the  publication  of  The  Arminian  Magazinef  not,  he 
said,  to  convince  Calvinists,  but  to  preserve  Meth- 
odists; not  to  notice  opponents,  but  to  teach  the 
truth  that  "  God  willeth  all  men  to  be  saved."  A 
"  lasting  peace  "  he  thought  could  be  seciu^  in  no 
other  way. 

The  doctrines  which  Wesley  revived,  restated, 
and  emphasized  in  his  sermons  and  writings,  are 
present  personal  salvation  by  faith,  the 
8.  Doctrines,  witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  sanctification. 
The  second  he  defined  thus:  **  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Spirit  is  an  inward  impression  on  the 
soul  of  believers,  whereby  the  spirit  of  God  directly 
testifies  to  their  spirit  that  they  are  the  children  of 
God."  Sanctification  he  spoke  of  (1790)  as  the 
"  grand  depositum  which  God  has  lodged  with  the 
people  called  '  Methodists ';  and,  for  the  sake  of 
propagating  this  chiefly,  he  appears  to  have  raised 
them  up."  He  taught  that  sanctification  was  ob- 
tainable instantaneously  by  faith,  between  justifi- 
cation and  death.  It  was  not  ''  sinless  perfection  " 
that  he  contended  for;  but  he  believed  that  those 
who  are  "  perfect  in  love  "  feel  no  sin,  feel  nothing 
but  love.  He  was  very  anxious  that  this  doctrine 
should  be  constantly  preached  for  the  system  of 
Wesleyan  Arminianism,  the  foundations  of  which 
were  laid  by  Wesley  and  Fletcher  (see  Arminius, 
Jacobus,  and  Arminianism). 

Wesley  was  the  busiest  man  in  England.     He 

traveled  almost  constantly,  generally  on  horseback, 

preaching  twice  or  thrice  a  day.     He 

9.  Person-  formed  societies,  opened  chapels,  ex- 

ality  and    amined  and  conmiissioncd  preachers. 

Activities,  administered  discipline,  raised  funds 
for  schools,  chapels,  and  charities,  pre- 
scribed for  the  sick,  superintended  schools  and  or- 
phanages, prepared  commentaries  and  a  vast  amoimt 
of  other  religious  literature,  replied  to  attacks  on 
Methodism,  conducted  controversies,  and  carried 
on  a  prodigious  correspondence.    He  is  believed  to 
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have  traveled  in  the  course  of  his  itinerant  ministry 
more  than  250,000  miles,  and  to  have  preached  more 
than  40,000  times.  The  number  of  works  he 
wrote,  translated,  or  edited,  exceeds  200.  The  list 
includes  sermons,  conmientaries,  hymns,  a  Chris- 
tian library  of  fifty  volumes,  and  other  religious 
literatiu'e — grammars,  dictionaries,  and  other  text- 
books, as  well  as  political  tracts.  He  is  said  to  have 
received  not  less  than  £20,000«.for  his  publications, 
but  he  used  little  of  it  for  himself.  His  charities  were 
limited  only  by  his  means.  He  died  poor.  He  rose 
at  four  in  the  morning,  lived  simply  and  methodi- 
cally, and  was  never  idle,  unless  by  compulsion.  In 
person  he  was  rather  imder  the  medium  height,  well 
proportioned,  strong,  with  a  bright  eye,  a  clear  com- 
plexion, and  a  saintly,  intellectual  face.  He  mar- 
ried very  unhappily,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  a 
widow,  and  had  no  children.  He  died,  after  a  short 
illness  in  which  he  had  great  spiritual  peace  and  joy, 
leaving  as  the  result  of  his  life-work  135,000  mem- 
bers, and  541  itinerant  preachers,  owning  the  name 
"  Methodist." 

Wesley's  mind  was  of  a  logical  cast.    His  concep- 
tions were  clear,  his  perceptions  quick.    His  thought 

clothed  itselif  easily  and  naturally  in 

10.  Literary  pure,   terse,   vigorous  language.     His 

Work,      logical    acuteness,    self-control,    and 

scholarly  acquirements  made  him  a 
strong  controversialist.  He  wrote  with  a  ready  pen. 
His  written  sermons  are  characterized  by  spiritual 
earnestness  and  by  simplicity.  They  are  doctrinal, 
but  not  dogmatic;  expository,  argumentative,  prac- 
tical. His  NoUs  on  the  New  TeatatnerU  (1755)  are 
luminous  and  suggestive.  Both  the  Sermons  (of 
which  there  are  about  140)  and  the  Notes  are  in 
the  Methodist  course  of  study,  and  are  doctrinal 
standards  (see  Methodists,  V.,  §§  1-2).  He  was 
a  fluent,  impressive,  persuasive,  powerful  preacher, 
producing  striking  elTects.  He  preached  generally 
oxtemporaneously  and  briefly,  though  occasionally 
at  great  length,  using  manuscript  only  for  special 
occasions.  As  an  organizer,  an  ecclesiastical  gen- 
eral, and  a  statesman  he  was  eminent.  He  knew 
well  how  to  marshal  and  control  men,  how  to  achieve 
purposes.  He  had  in  his  hands  the  powers  of  a 
despot;  yet  he  so  used  them  as  not  only  not  to  pro- 
voke rebellion,  but  to  inspire  love.  His  mission  was 
to  spread  "  Scriptural  holiness  *';  his  means  and 
plans  were  such  as  Providence  indicated.  The  course 
thus  marked  out  for  him  he  pursued  with  a  deter- 
mination, a  fidelity,  from  which  nothing  could  swerve 
him.  Wesley's  prose  Works  were  first  collected  by 
himself  (32  vols.,  Bristol,  1771-74,  frequently  re- 
printed in  editions  varying  greatly  in  the  number 
of  volumes).  His  chief  prose  works  are  a  standard 
publication  in  seven  octavo  volumes  of  the  Method- 
ist Book  CJoncem,  New  York.  The  Poetical  Works 
of  John  and  Charles,  ed.  G.  Osbom,  appeared  13 
vols.,  London,  1868-72.  Besides  his  Sermons  and 
Notes  already  referred  to,  are  his  Journals  (originally 
published  in  twenty  parts,  London,  1740-89;  new 
ed.  by  N.  Cumock,  is  to  contain  notes  from  un- 
published diaries,  6  vols.,  vols,  i.-ii.,  London  and 
New  York,  1909-11,  which  are  of  great  interest; 
The  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  (Bristol,  1757;  in 
reply  to  Dr.  John  Taylor  of  Norwich);  an  Appeal 


to  Men  of  Reason  and  Reliffion  (originally  publisbed 
in  three  parts;  2d  ed.,  Bristol,  1743),  an  elaborate 
defense  of  Methodism,  describing  with  great  vigcv 
the  evils  of  the  times  in  society  and  the  churdi;  a 
Plain  Account  of  Christian  Perfection  (1766). 

H.  K.  Cabboll. 

Bibuoorapht:  A  oonsiderBble  amount  of  pertanent  litenr 
ture  will  be  found  under  Mstbodistb,  especially  that  deal- 
ing with  the  early  history  of  the  movement.     For  a  bib- 
liography of  the  works  of  John  and  Chaiies,  consult  the 
work  of  R.  Green  named  under  Wesuet,  Chablbb;  abo 
note  the  same  author's  Bocka  aoaifut  Jtthn  Wedey,  Loo- 
don,  1902.     The  best  biography  of  John  is  that  by  Lake 
Tyerman,  3  vols.,  London,  1870,  often  reissued  (full,  im- 
partial) ;    the  earliest,  aside  f xom  mere  pamphlets,  is  by 
J.  Hampson,  3  vols,  ib.  1791.     Others  are:   T.  Coke  and 
H.  Moore,  London,  1792  (popular) ;  J.  Whitehead,  2  vob., 
ib.  1793-96  (deficient);    R.  Southey,  2  vols.,  ib.  1820.  ed. 
Gurry,  New  York,   1847   (inadeqxiate  and  misleading): 
Adam  Glarke,  The  Wedey  Family,  London,  1823;    H. 
Moore,  2  vols.,  ib.  1824  (faithful,  trustworthy);  R.  Watr 
son,  ib.  1831  (clear  and  compact,  intended  for  general 
readers);   W.  Jones,  ib.  1833  (from  the  Calvinistie  point 
of  view);   T.  Jackson,  ib.  1839  (unsatisfactory) ;   L  Tay- 
lor, Wedey  and  Methodism,  ib.  1851  (may  be  disregarded); 
R.  Bickersteth,  ib.  1856  (acceptable,  from  the  Angltwin 
point  of  view);    M.  Lelifevre,  Paris,  1868,  3d  ed.,  1881, 
£ng.   transl.,   London,    1871    (reliable,  but    lacldng  in 
breadth);    Julia  Wedgwood,  London,   1870  (Unitarian); 
R.  D.  UrUn,  ib.  1870;  Q.  J.  Stevenson,  Memanale  of  the 
Wedey  Family,  ib.  1876  (excellent  in  abundance  of  ma- 
terials); J.  H.  Rigg,  The  Churchmanahip  of  John  Wede^, 
ib.  1879  and  1887;  F.  Sevan,  ib.  1891;  J.  Telford,  ib.  1890; 
G.  H.  Pike,  ib,  1903;  F.  Banfield,  ib.  1900;  R.  Green,  new 
ed..  ib.  1905;  John  Wedey,  the  Melhodid,  New  York,  1903 
(useful  and  condensed);   W.  H.  Fitchett,  Wedey  and  kit 
Century,   London,   1906   (discriminating,   luminous);    E. 
Miller,  ib.  1906;  G.  T.  Winchester,  New  York,  1906  (im- 
partial and  judicial).     Excellent  sketches  wiU  be  found  in 
W.  Walker.  Qreated  Men  of  the  Chridian  Church,  Chicago, 
1908;  H.  M.  Butler,  Ten  Oreat  and  Good  Men,  New  York, 
1909;  L.  P.  PoweU,  Heavenly  Heretics,  ib.  1909;  A.  heget, 
UAnglelerre  rdigieuse  d  les  oriffines  du  MMhodistne  .  .  . 
Le  Jeunesse  de  Wesley,  Paris,  1910;    DNB,  Ix.  303^14; 
and  his  work  is  estimated  in  Cambridoe  Modem  Hidoiy, 
vi.  81  sqq.,  1909. 

WESLEY,  SAMUEL,  SR. :  Father  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley;  b.  at  Winterboume-Whitchurch 
(28  m.  w.  of  Southampton)  Nov.  (baptized  Dec.  17), 
1662;  d.  at  Epworth  (23  m.  n.w.  of  Ldnooln)  Apr. 
22,  1735.  His  early  education  was  received  among 
the  dissenters;  but  in  1683  he  renoimced  non-con- 
formity, and  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1688).  He  was  ordained  deacon  that  year,  and 
priest  Feb.  24,  168^-90,  and  held  various  prefer- 
ments, including  a  chaplaincy  on  a  man-of-war,  and 
the  rectory  of  South  Ormsby,  Lincolnshire  (1690), 
until  Queen  Mary  gave  him  the  living  of  Epworth 
in  Lincolnshire  (1695),  in  return  for  the  compliment 
of  his  dedication  to  her  of  his  Life  of  ofwr  Blessed  Lord 
and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  an  Heroic  Poem  (1693;  ed. 
T.  (Doke,  2  vols.,  1809).  He  was  a  man  of  learning, 
benevolence,  devotional  habits,  and  liberal  senti- 
ments. He  wrote  largely,  and  by  this  means  eked 
out  his  salary,  which  was  insufficient  to  support  his 
large  family.  He  had  nineteen  children,  of  whom, 
however,  nine  died  in  infancy.  Of  his  poetical  works 
mention  may  be  made  of:  The  History  of  the  New 
Testament  Attempted  in  Verse,  1701;  The  History  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  Verse,  1704.  His  learned  Latin 
(Donmientary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  DissertaHones  in 
librum  Jobi,  in  which  he  was,  however,  aided  by 
others,  appeared  posthumously  (1736).  Other  prose 
works  are :  The  Pious  Communicant  rigk&y  Preponi 
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(1700) ;  and  the  poethumouB  Leiler  to  a  Curate  (1735; 
an  excellent  statement  of  clerical  duties) .  His  hymn, 
''  Behold  the  Saviour  of  Mankind/'  written  in  1709, 
has  been  widely  used.  H.  K.  Carroll. 

Bibuogeapht:  L.  Tyerman^  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev, 
Samud  Wedey,  London,  1866  (a  painstaking  study;  in- 
cludes letters,  and  others  are  given  in  the  same  author's 
life  of  John  Wesley);  A.  4  Wood,  Athena  Oxonienaea,  ed. 
P.  Bliss,  iv.  503.  and  FaeU,  ii.  403.  4  vols.,  ib.  1813- 
20;  J.  Dove.  Biographical  Hiet.  of  the  Wesley  Family,  ib. 
1833;  W.  Beal.  Fathers  of  the  Wesley  FamUy,  2d  ed., 
ib.  1862;  G.  J.  Stevenson.  Memorials  of  Uie  Wesley 
Family,  ib.  1876;  S.  W.  Duffield.  English  Hymns,  pp. 
64-65.  New  York.  1886;  Julian.  Hymnology,  pp.  1255-56; 
and  the  literature  under  the  articles  on  Chaiies.  John,  and 
Siwannah  Wesley. 

WESLEY,  SAMUEL  JR.:  Eldest  son  of  Samuel 
Wesley,  Sr.;  b.  in  London  Feb.  10,  1690;  d.  at 
•Rverton  (55  m.  s.w.  of  Bristol)  Nov.  6,  1739.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford  (BJV.,  1715;  M.A.,  1718);  became 
head  usher  at  Westminster  School,  1713,  and  was 
ordained  soon  after;  became  head  master  of  the 
Free  School  at  Tiverton,  1733.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  learning,  great  talent,  high  character, 
and  decidedly  philanthropic  in  disposition  and  ac- 
tion. As  an  old-fashioned  churchman,  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  ''  new  faith  ''  of  his  brothers,  but 
he  contributed  generously  for  their  education.  His 
Poems  on  Several  Occasions  (1736;  reprinted,  with 
additions  and  Ltfe,  1862)  have  much  merit,  and  in- 
clude one  or  two  of  our  best  epigrams,  besides  h3rmns 
to  the  Trinity,  for  Sunday,  (]rood  Friday,  and  Easter, 
and  on  the  death  of  a  young  lady.  These  are  of  a 
high  order,  and  show  much  of  Charles  Wesley's 
splendor  of  diction;  they  have  been  largely  used  in 
diurch  hynm-books. 

F.  M.  BiRot.    Revised  by  H.  K.  Carroll. 

Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  Life  in  the  Poems  (ut  sup.),  and 
the  literature  under  the  articles  on  the  other  Wesleya,  oon- 
suit:  Julian.  Hymnology,  pp.  1256-57. 

WESLEY,  SUSANNAH:  Mother  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley;  b.  in  London  Jan.  20,  1669;  d. 
there  July  23,  1742.  Her  father,  Samuel  Annesley, 
was  a  prominent  non-conformist  divine,  but  she  re- 
nounced non-conformity  in  her  thirteenth  year,  and 
joined  the  Church  of  England.   In  1689  she  married 


Samuel  Wesley  (q.v.),  and  bore  him  nineteen  chil- 
dren, of  whom  nine,  however,  died  in  infancy.  She 
was  a  remarkable  woman.  Tyerman  gives  this  ao- 
coimt  of  her  home  discipline:  "  When  the  child  was 
one  year  old,  he  was  taught  to  fear  the  rod,  and,  if 
he  cried  at  all,  to  cry  in  softened  tones.  The  chil- 
dren were  limited  to  three  meals  a  day.  Eating  and 
drinking  between  meals  was  strictly  prohibited.  All 
the  children  were  washed  and  put  to  bed  by  eight 
o'clock,  and  on  no  account  was  a  servant  to  sit  by  a 
child  till  it  fell  asleep.  The  children  were  taught 
the  Lord's  Prayer  as  soon  as  they  could  speak,  and 
repeated  it  every  morning  and  every  night.  They 
were  on  no  account  allowed  to  call  each  other  by 
their  proper  name  without  the  addition  of  brother 
or  sister,  as  the  case  might  be.  Six  hours  a  day  were 
spent  at  school,  the  parents  being  the  teachers.  They 
were  not  taught  to  read  till  five  years  old,  and  then 
only  a  single  day  was  allowed  wherein  to  learn  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  great  and  small.  Psalms 
were  sung  every  morning,  when  school  was  opened, 
and  also  every  night,  when  the  duties  of  the  day 
were  ended.  In  addition  to  this,  at  the  commence- 
ment and  close  of  every  day,  each  of  the  elder  chil- 
dren took  one  of  the  younger,  and  read  the  psalms 
appointed  for  the  day,  and  a  chapter  in  the  Bible, 
after  which  they  severally  went  to  their  private  de- 
votions "  (Life  of  Wesley f  i.  17-18).  It  would  be  un- 
just to  infer  from  this  statement  that  Mrs.  Wesley 
was  a  martinet.  She  was  methodical  in  her  ways, 
but  she  was  a  woman  of  lovely  character,  a  tender 
mother,  quick  in  perception,  wise  in  judgment,  and 
ever  ready  to  extend  the  hand  of  helpfulness.  She 
was  very  influential  with  her  son  John  and  her  im- 
press was  made  on  early  Methodism. 

H.  K.  Carroll. 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  Kirk,  The  Mother  of  the  Wesleys,  London, 
1872;  Elixa  Clarke.  Susanna  Wesley,  ib.  new  ed.,  1896; 
M.  R.  Brailsfoid,  S%uannah  Wesley,  the  Mother  of  Method- 
ism, ib.  1910. 

WESLEYAN  METHODIST  ASSOCIATION.     See 
Methodists,  I.,  6. 

WESLEYAN    METHODIST    CONNECTION    OR 
CHURCH  OF  AMERICA.    See  Methodists,  IV.,  4. 

WESLEYAN  METHODISTS.    See  Methodists,  I. 


WESSEL,  ves'sel,  JOHANN  (WESSEL  HARMENSS  GANSFORT  or  GOESEVGYRDT^. 


Life  (i  1). 

Writings  (i  2). 

Basal  Religious  Principles  (S  3). 


Christology  (S  4)- 

Doctrine  of  Justification  (S  5). 

Doctrine  of  the  Church  (§6). 


Penance,  Confession,  Absolution  CS-7). 
Indulgences  and  Purgatory  (§8;. 


Johann  Wessel,  or,  better,  Wessel  Harmenss 
Gansfort  or  Goesevoyrdt,  the  pre-Lutheran  Re- 
former and  one  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life, 
was  bom  at  Groningen,  Holland,  about  1419,  and 
died  there  Oct.  4,  1489.  While  his  name  is  a  matter 
of  some  doubt,  it  is  most  probable  that  his  baptis- 

inal  name  was  Wessel,  that  he  assumed 
I.  Life,     the  name  of  Johannes  while  living  with 

the  Brethren  at  ZwoUe,  that  the  name 
Harmenss  comes  from  the  local  custom  of  carrying 
the  father's  name  (in  this  case  Harmen)  with  the 
addition  meaning ''  son,"  that  he  Latinized  his  name 
Wessel  as  Basilius,  while  Gansfort  is  the  name  of  a 
Westphalian  village.  Wessel's  preparatory  studies 
were  carried  on  at  ZwoUe,  and  he  matriculated  at 
Cologne  in  Oct.,  1449.    His  early  days  at  Zwolle 


had  an  abiding  influence  upon  him,  though  that  in- 
fluence was  not  controlling;  his  predilections  for  the 
logical  and  the  philosophical  were  strong,  so  that 
while  the  reverential  tendencies  of  Zwolle  affected 
him,  the  narrowness  of  conception  there  current  re- 
pelled him.  How  far  Wessel  was  influenced  by  the 
teachers  at  Cologne  is  not  determinable,  though  his 
realism  seems  to  have  come  through  the  Thomistic 
traditions  fostered  there.  He  seems  to  have  found 
his  way  to  Bernard,  Augustine,  and  Plato,  and  then 
to  have  been  influenced  by  Humanism  (q.v.).  He 
learned  Hebrew  and  Greek.  His  interests  were  very 
wide,  and  he  journeyed  to  Heidelberg  and  Paris  to 
take  part  in  the  dispute  between  nominalism  and 
realism,  in  the  course  of  which  he  abjured  realism 
for  nominalism,  a  fact  which  may  be  of  significance 
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for  his  later  life,  since  nominalists  were  the  anti- 
papal  party.  It  appears  possible  that  he  lived  at 
Paris  for  sixteen  years,  without  other  definite  pur- 
pose than  to  teach  and  learn.  His  humanistic  inter- 
ests and  his  acquaintance  with  Cardinal  Bessarion 
led  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  found  about  1470. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  influenced 
such  men  as  Reuchlin  and  Agricola,  and  where  he 
won  the  title  of  magiater  corUradictionum  by  his 
questioning  spirit.  A  more  restful  place  was  sought 
by  him  in  Basel,  and  he  declined  an  invitation  from 
the  bishop  of  Utrecht  to  go  to  that  place.  By  Apr., 
1479,  he  was  back  in  his  own  home.  He  lived  part 
of  the  time  at  the  Clarissa  cloister  at  Groningen, 
and  part  of  the  time  with  the  Brethren  at  Agneten- 
berg  near  Zwolle. 

He  frequently  visited  the  flourishing  abbey  of 
Adewert,  and  found  a  friend  and  protector  in  Bishop 
David  of  Utrecht.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  admiring  friends  and  pupils  and  enjoyed  friendly 
intercourse  with  such  older  men  as  the  abbot  of 
Adewert,  Heinrich  von  Rees,  the  philologist  Rudolf 
van  Langen,  and  Paulus  Pelantius.  He  taught  a 
religiously  deepened  and  theologically  directed  Hu- 
manism. After  a  period  of  gloomy  doubting  that 
threatened  to  rob  him  of  his  entire  faith,  he  was  able 
before  his  death  to  say,  ''  I  know  nobody  but  Jesus 
crucified.''  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
cloister  at  Groningen,  where  a  memorial  stone  was 
laid  in  1637,  replaced  by  another  between  1730  and 
1742. 

The  extant  literary  productions  of  Wessel  date 
from  the  last  decade  of  his  life.  They  are  chiefly 
short  treatises  in  the  form  of  apho- 
2.  Writings,  risms  arranged  under  special  theolog- 
ical topics.  His  intercourse  with  the 
"  religious  "  at  Groningen  and  Zwolle  led  him  to 
compose  two  books  as  guides  in  practical  religion, 
neither  of  them  published,  however,  before  his  death. 
The  one  dealt  with  prayer,  the  other  was  the  Scala 
meditationis.  After  his  death  Cornelius  Hoen 
(Honius)  of  The  Hague  industriously  collected 
Wessel's  manuscripts.  Wliat  he  found  was  sent  to 
Luther  and  Zwingli,  so  that  a  collection  of  the  tract- 
like treatises  appeared  with  the  title  Farrago  uber- 
rima (Wittenberg,  1522  and  1523).  The  fact  that 
few  of  Wessel's  productions  have  come  down  may 
be  explained  by  the  remark  of  the  book-dealer  Adam 
Petri,  that  the  mendicant  monks  acted  with  fiery 
zeal  against  Wessel's  papers. 

Wessel's  basic  religious  principles  are  essentially 

those  of  Augustine,  through  whom  he  reached  the 

Platonic  conclusion  that  God  is  Abso- 

3.  Basal    lute  Being;    he  is  the  necessary  exist- 

Religious  ence,  as  opposed  to  the  finite  and  in- 
Principles.  cidental.  The  end  of  man  is  to  raise 
himself  to  this  stage  of  absolute  being 
by  complete  self-fiurrender  and  self-denial.  But 
such  elevation  above  everything  earthly  is  impossi- 
ble without  divine  mediation.  God  has  sent  down 
the  fulness  of  his  being  through  the  son,  the  virgin, 
and  the  angels,  who  act  as  intermediaries.  Nature 
is  the  ordinary  expression  of  the  will  of  God,  while 
miracle  is  the  will  of  the  same  God  expressed  in 
what  is  unusual.  As  far  as  his  relations  to  his  im- 
mediate physical  environments  are  concerned,  man 


is  left  to  his  own  counsel,  wheran  his  penonafity 
is  recognized  in  its  specific  value  as  against  absolute 
being.  Man  is  essentially  in  the  image  of  God,  bear- 
ing the  trinitarian  characteristics  of  mind  or  mon- 
ory,  intelligence,  and  will.  The  original  state  of 
man  was  less  p^ect  than  that  of  the  angels,  sDoe 
he  was  on  a  lower  stage.  Hence  the  image  of  God 
required  purification  and  perfection  through  the 
angels.  The  mind  is  to  be  purified  by  wise  knowl- 
edge of  God,  intelligence  is  to  be  illumined  by  the 
sublime  glorification  of  God,  and  the  will  is  to  be 
perfected  through  the  blessed  enjoyment  oi  God. 
The  Father  works  on  the  mind,  the  Word  on  the  in- 
telligence, and  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  will  Eri- 
denUy  such  a  foundation,  mingling  together  arbi- 
trarily the  metaphysical  with  the  ethical,  must  have 
its  effect  upon  the  doctrine  of  sin.  Sin  is  defined  as 
an  abiding  below  the  ideal,  remaining  behind  the 
goal  of  accomplishment.  Dbtinction  is  made  be- 
tween sins  of  commisHion  and  omission,  and  the 
guilt  which  results  from  breach  of  the  law  which 
requires  man  to  be  perfect  as  God  is  perfect.  Be- 
fore the  fall  there  were  venal  faults  in  a  failure  to 
attain  the  perfection  required;  in  the  fall  there  was 
additional  the  contempt  of  divine  revelation.  Wes- 
sel knew  of  a  fall  not  only  in  the  world  of  man  but 
in  that  of  angek:  the  former  left  an  abiding  degen- 
eration; the  latter  had  also  its  effects  on  man  be- 
cause of  the  intimate  relations  which  existed  be- 
tween men  and  angek,  the  latter  bdng  mediaries, 
as  stated  above.  The  fallen  angels  also  worked  upon 
man,  awakening  self-love,  in  which  original  an 
essentially  consists.  While  man  is  not  in  a  position 
alone  to  reach  perfection,  the  conditions  are  always 
at  hand  for  attainment  of  this,  and  Fath^,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit  cooperate  to  this  end. 

In  Wessel's  Christology  the  idea  of  completeneas 
is  put  in  the  foreground  as  against  the  idea  of  re- 
demption   and    reconciliation.     Since 
4.  Chris-    the  creature  from  the  beginning  is  in 
tology.      need  of  reconciliation  with  the  absolute 
God,  the  incarnation  was  determined 
upon  and  prepared.    That  apart  from  the  fall  the 
Word  would  have  become  flesh  is  affirmed.    WTiy 
God  became  man  is  answered  by  the  statements 
that  it  was  in  order  that  the  community  of  the  tri- 
umphant Church  might  not  be  deprived  of  its  head, 
that  the  building  of  the  holy  temple  might  have  its 
comer  stone,  that  all  creation  mi^t  have  its  media- 
tor, and  that  the  whole  army  and  people  of  God 
might  have  its  king.    The  fall  from  life  in  God  could 
be  remedied  and  a  return  effected  only  through  the 
flesh  raised  above  every  creature  [through  the  in- 
carnation].   The  human  in  Christ  was  only  the  shell 
which  the  divine  rulership  and  completeness  was  to 
fill.    Wessel,  in  following  out  such  a  train  of  thought 
as  the  foregoing,  was  not  satisfied  with  merely  theo- 
retical consequences.    The  individual  character  of 
the  incarnation  lay  in  the  fact  that  in  the  whole  life 
and  particularly  in  the  death  of  Christ  existed  the 
exposition  of  the  content  of  the  eternal  Word.   Thus 
the  human  side  was  at  the  fore  in  Wessel's  Chris- 
tology.   The  significance  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
was  also  emphasized,  and  in  this  the  self-emptying 
of  the  Word  had  its  part  in  that  as  the  sacrificial 
lamb  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  his  death  were  an 
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equivalent  which  wrought  satisfaction.     There  is 
not  ponible  another  victim  for  sin  that  is  past,  for 
wben  an  is  remitted  sin  ceases;  and  when  that  takes 
pboe,  righteousness  begins.   Wessel's  doctrine  of  the 
saving  value  of  Christ's  death  should  not  be  con- 
fined with  the  theories  of  Anselm  and  Luther,  al- 
thoof^  there  are  similarities  of  expression.     The 
saving  vahie  of  Christ's  death  consists  in  the  abso- 
lute devotion  of  love  which  makes  an  immediate 
impruBion  not  only  on  sinners  but  upon  all  the  im- 
perfect, awakens  love  in  them,  draws  them  unto 
itself,  and  equips  them  with  the  Spirit,  which  in 
turn  becomes  a  means  of  the  full  knowledge  of  God. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Wessel  derived  the 
salvation  of  the  individual  from  a  divine  and  abso- 
lute act  of  grace.    As  Christ  was  the 
5.  Doctrine  first  predestined  one,  so  were  all  the 
of  Jnstifica-  members  of  the  congregation  of  Christ 
tioD.       predestined.    Wessel  follows  the  tradi- 
tion of  Augustine  and  of  other  theo- 
logiana  before  the  Reformation.    Faith  is  a  gift  of 
God,  inclining  the  mind  to  accept  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  and  faith  directs  itself  to  the  crucified  Christ. 
Wenel's  conception  of  justification  is  the  same  as 
AngoBtine's,  vix.,  an  imparting  of  God's  righteous- 
oesB.  Penitence  is  essentially  contriteness  of  heart, 
a  readmesB  to  surrender  self  to  the  guidance  of  the 
divine  revelation.    It  is  a  step  in  the  process  of  the 
tttabiiahment  of  righteousness,  and  at  a  higher  stage 
it  becomes  the  rig^t  valuation  of  sin.    In  so  far  as 
penitence  is  pain,  it  is  sorrow  accompanying  love 
because  of  inability  to  comprehend  divine  love  in 
its  full  extent.    The  mystic  love,  which  from  the 
beipnning  operates  in  faith,  can  find  satisfaction 
only  in  an  ascetic  Uberation  from  the  world.    Vic- 
toiy  over  the  world  does  not  for  Wessel  mean  the 
DKual  conquest  and  transformation  of  the  world 
Aod  of  one's  own  life,  but  rather  mystic  indifference 
to  the  worid  as  compared  with  knowledge  and  con- 
tempbtion  of  God.    In  this  regard  Wessel  lacked 
the  true  Reformation  spirit.     His  significance  for 
the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  lies  chiefly 
in  his  criticism  upon  ecclesiastical  life. 

In  the  medieval  view  the  Church  was  a  kind  of 
ttnitarium  able  with  its  treasures  of  grace  to  pro- 
vide for  men  eternal  salvation.    This 
6.  Doctrine  view  Wessel  rejected,  and  regarded  the 
of  the      Church  as  a  communio  to  which  all 
ChnrdL     belonged  who  were  imited  to  Christ  in 
one  faith,  one  hope,  and  one  love.    He 
did  not  stress,  as  did  Augustine  and  his  followers  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  fact  of  predestination;  he  sub- 
stituted for  "  the  predestined  "  the  phrase  "  the 
saints."    The  external  unity  of  the  Church  under 
one  pope  was  not  essential  but  incidental.    In  ex- 
proasing  this  opinion  Wessel  shook  the  cornerstone 
of  the  medievsd  ecclesiastical  structure.    Regarding 
the  external  form  of  the  Church  as  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, Wessel  saw  no  necessity  for  transform- 
ing it  and  thus  his  position  remained  essentially 
negative.    Wessel  denied  to  the  Church  all  author- 
ity in  matters  of  faith  and  all  capacity  to  impart 
salvation  with  certainty.    Neither  the  pope  nor  the 
Church  is  infaUible.    Many  popes  "  committed  pes- 
tilfrntml  errors."     That  Christians  should  submit 
bliDdly  to  the  maindateB  of  ecclesiastics  is  ''irra- 


tional "  and  ''  full  of  blasphemy."  Councils  are 
not  infalUble  organs  of  the  Spirit,  and  their  finHingg 
are  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  laity.  Wessel 
anticipated  the  Reformation  in  that  he  based  his 
position  on  the  authority  of  Scriptiu^,  though  he 
conceded  a  certain  authority  to  the  Church  even 
when  it  did  not  fall  in  with  the  Spirit  as  operative 
in  the  Word .  Alongside  of  the  inner  priesthood  there 
is  an  external,  sacramental  priesthood.  He  grants 
the  rights  of  papal  jurisdiction  and  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  outer  peace  and  safety  of  the  Church; 
but  this  has  the  nature  of  a  contract.  A  transgres- 
sion of  the  common  rights  by  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority might  as  in  the  case  of  civil  superiors  be  met 
with  deposition.  Wessel  refused  any  especial  efficacy 
to  the  priesthood.  The  claim  that  salvation  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  sacraments  and  that  the  priests 
imparted  the  sacraments,  was  disposed  of  by  dis- 
counting the  value  of  the  latter.  That  Wessel  did 
not  expressly  dispute  the  seven  sacraments  was  be- 
cause he  saw  no  particular  significance  in  them.  He 
did  not  regard  baptism  as  having  power  to  cleanse 
from  sin,  or  participation  in  the  communion  as  a 
means  of  receiving  the  Spirit.  In  the  mass  neither 
the  "  intention  "  of  the  celebrant  nor  the  "  judg- 
ment "  of  him  for  whom  the  mass  was  celebrated 
had  any  worth;  everything  depends  upon  the  soul 
within,  on  love  and  internal  character  and  longing, 
on  spiritual  hunger  and  thirst. 

Wessel  sharply  criticized  the  medieval  doctrine 
of  Penance  (q.v.).  He  was  not  able  to  see  how  there 
could  be  punishment  after  forgiveness; 
7.  Penance,  imputation  [of  sin]  comes  to  expression 
Confession,  only  in  punishment,  and  when  impu- 
Abflolution.  tation  ceases,  there  can  be  no  punish- 
ment. If  God  remits  eternal  punish- 
ment, why  should  he  not  remit  the  temporal  also? 
It  would  be  the  greatest  obstacle  to  piety  if  the 
pious  had  to  carry  constantly  with  them  the  thought 
of  their  own  baseness.  Corporal  "  contrition,  afflic- 
tion, chastisement,  mortification,"  involved  no 
more  than  a  contrite  body,  not  a  contrite  heart. 
The  only  real  "  satisfaction  "  (in  the  theological 
sense)  is  conversion.  No  duty  can  be  imposed  upon 
the  converted  other  than  that  he  sin  no  more,  and 
that  he  love  God  with  a  pure  affection.  Similarly, 
confession  is  the  consequence  and  not  the  condition 
of  justification;  it  signifies  hatred  of  sin.  Indeed, 
it  is  better  to  praise  God  than  to  confess  one's  sins. 
Absolution  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  father  con- 
fessor; it  depends  upon  the  inner  disposition,  which 
is  unknown  to  the  priest  in  the  confessional.  Ab- 
solution is  an  accompaniment,  not  the  essence,  of 
justification.  It  comes  with  the  awakening  of  love. 
God  alone  can  act  upon  the  inner  soul  of  man. 
Human  efficacy,  whether  of  priest  or  holy  person,  is 
excluded.  The  reception  of  the  behever  into  the 
commimity  of  the  saints  is  but  the  recognition  of 
an  already  accomplished  divine  act.  The  activity 
of  the  priest  in  the  sacrament  is  therefore  merely 
ministerial.  Penitence  remains  a  purely  ecclesiastical 
institution,  and  as  such  is  not  rejected  by  Wessel, 
but  it  is  accompanied  by  abuses  that  must  be 
opposed. 

The   most   serious   abuse   associated    with   the 
Church's  doctrine  of  penance  was  that  of  indul- 
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)n;DccH.  Weesel  attacked  this  error  from  many  ndos. 

The  pope  had  not  the  power  to  separate  Bin  from 

puniahmeat,  the  person  from  his  acts. 

8.  Indul-  There  is  to  be  no  such  distinction  made 
gancet  and  between  t«mpoml  and  eternal  pun- 
Purgatoiy.  ishmente  as  was  often  made  the  bads 
of  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
indulgence.  Indnlgencee,  inoreover,  introduce  con- 
tradiction into  the  neceeeary  connection  of  ain  and 
punishment.  Besides  this,  the  pope  can  not  step 
in  between  man  and  God,  nor  has  he  power  over 
the  merits  of  Christ  nor  over  the  efficacy  of  the 
saints'  intercession.  Wessel  declined  also  the  cur- 
rent doctrine  of  purgatorial  fire.  He  believed  in  the 
necessity  of  a  continuous  development  of  Christian 
hfe  after  death,  and  would  not  hear  of  rendering 
satisfaction  for  sins  in  pui^tory.  While  the  soul 
may  in  the  future  be  purified  of  dross  still  clinging 
to  it  from  its  earthly  existence,  such  a  process  must 
be  spiritual  and  enjoyable  rather  than  one  producing 
misery.  Entrance  into  "  purgatory  "  must  accord- 
ingly be  one  step  in  a  process  of  betterment,  it  must 
lead  to  a  state  of  being  superior  to  the  first  state  of 
Adam,  since  the  possibility  of  temptation  is  ex- 
cluded. If  there  be  "  pain  "  in  purgatory,  that  pain 
is  sorrow  rather  than  suffering — sorrow  caused  by 
the  sense  of  unworthiness.  It  is  the  purifying  pain 
of  love  of  Christ. 

While  Wessel  has  Ijeen  perhaps  too  enthusias- 
tically praised  by  Ullmann  (see  bibliography)  as  a 
"  Reformer  before  the  Reformation,"  it  is  equally 
a  mistake  to  consider  him  an  orthodox  churctunan. 
That  he  foreshadowed  the  German  Reformation  is 
evinced  by  his  teachings  as  set  forth  above.  Yet  in 
many  respects  Wessel's  face  was  turned  bacliward 
toward  Augustine  and  Bernard. 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

BiBUOaKAPBT:  Tbti  only  edition  of  the  Opera  iitm  publi^ied 
At  OrooluscD.  1614.  reprint,  Amslcrdun.  1S17.  Ths 
eaiiieat  "  Life  "  wu  by  A.  Hsrdenbcrg  (A.  Rusus)  and 
was  prefixed  to  the  Opera,  ut  itup.     Consult  further 
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Btadt,  1718:  J.  Wowl.iy.H.  Cc 
.  .  .  de  Joanne  Watria  .  .  .  tatbitur.  Lubeck.  171D; 
J.  M.  Sehroerkh.  Chritllicht  KirrhengrtcliKhU,  xxxiii.  27S- 
295,  45  vols.,  Leipsic.  1768~1NI2;  W.  MuurifDR.  Commm- 
talio  .  .  .  dc  n'ettrti  Ganiforlii  runt  vila,  UtnwhU  uai; 

GroningeD.  IS40;  B.  Bahriag.  Liien  JoAann  Wa,rl,'. 
■2d  al..  Bietefelii.  ISS2:  O,  Jaeger.  J.  Wadiffe  und  (mru 
Brdculvnv  litt  dir  Reformalion.  Halle,  18M:  J.  Fhcdrich, 
Joharm  Wtart.  RPRensburs,  1882;  J.  J.  Doedes.  in  TSK. 
1870;  P.  Hoffaleile  de  (inwt.  Jolum  Wettd  Gaturvoori. 
Groningen,  1S71;  C.  Ullmann.  Rrformtm  brforr  Ike  Ref- 
grmatum.  ii.  263-616  (a  critical  account  of  the  Uteralun:, 
pp.  eiD-ei5.  which  tbe  earnest  student  should  not  over- 
look), Edinburgh,  lH'7.el,  haJtAana  Il'etirf.cm  Vnroang- 
fr  U,ih<ra.  Hamburg,  1834;  8.  KetUcwell,  Thomai  i  Kcm- 
pis,  and  ihc  Brolher,  of  Common  Life.  2  vols.,  London. 
18S2.  2d  ed,.  abridged,  chap,  xiv..  ib.  1885:  BayJe.  Dic- 
l^naru,  V.  543-547. 

WESSEHBEBG,  ves'aen-barK,  IGMAZ  HEIH- 
HICH  KARL  VOH;  Liber;il  Roman  Catholic;  !>. 
at  Dresden  Nov.  4,  1774;  d.  at  Constance  Aug.  6, 
1860.  He  began  his  education  in  the  Institut  St. 
Salvator  at  Augsburg,  then  changed  to  Dillingpn 
(where  Johann  Michael  Sailer,  q.v.,  was  teaching), 
and  then  to  the  Universily  of  WUribut^,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Karl  Theodor  von  Dalbcrg, 
who  was  greatly  to  influence  his  life;  he  next  at- 
tended the  Univeisity  of  Vienna,  spending  the  most 


of  his  ener^es,  however,  in  the  Ubrary  and  in  s^ 
king  the  acquaintance  of  a  circle  of  men  highly 
placed  in  pcditical  position.  In  1798  he  ntni  to 
Constance,  where  he  had  a  prebend  in  the  c&tiiedii]. 
pursuing,  meanwhile,  his  studies  in  history  lul 
canon  law.  Here  a  poetical  letter,  Ueber  dm  Kn/afl 
derSiUen  in  DeuUchland  (Zurich,  1799),  indictled 
thegeneralbentofhisthought.  Heheldaliigheedt 
sisstical  position  next  in  Augsburg;  by  ttiia  tiaie 
Dalberg  was  bishop  of  Constance,  and  he  inTitd 
Weasenberg  to  his  diocese  as  vicar-general.  In  Ihii 
position  he  worked  so  effectively  that  he  soon  gained 
papal  approval  in  a  special  brief.  He  sought  to 
make  conditions  there  higher  and  more  ethkil, 
worked  for  the  foundation  of  seminarieE  for  llie 
priesthood,  inaugurated  ministerial  conferences,  il- 
tempted  to  improve  the  sermon  and  catecbetitil 
exercises,  and  aroused  by  these  measures  great  iu»- 
tility  and  caused  complaint  to  Rome.  On  the  dnth 
of  Dalttei^  he  was  nominated  as  administrator  ol  the 
diocese,  but  the  false  assertion  that  he  denied  the 
deity  of  Clirist  and  other  complaints  caused  the 
Ciuia  to  reject  the  nomination.  At  Rome  tbe  pofc 
refused  him  audience,  and  lus  general  reception  na 
unfavorable.  In  1827  he  laid  down  liis  office  icd 
retired  to  private  fife  at  Constance,  though  iie  nnal 
in  the  Baden  house  of  representatives  and  wuhio- 
ored  by  high  and  low. 

Two  leading  ideas  controlled  WessentieTs'a  life: 
he  desired  to  see  a  national  German  Catholic  Chuidi 
and  the  revival  of  councils,  and  these  purpoeea 
gained  for  him  the  enmity  of  the  Curia.  He  re- 
garded tlie  Galilean  Church  with  its  fourattidracJ 
ieS2  as  an  excellent  model;  and  toward  a  church <f 
this  pattern  in  Germany  he  labored  at  the  ccngns) 
at  Vienna  in  1S14,  using  his  influence  and  his  pei^ 
DU  deutsche  Kirche,  tin  Vortchiag  tu  Hirer  neum  Bt- 
grUndang  und  EinridUung  (1815) — but  in  vain.  In 
his  eccle«astical  and  theological  thinking  he  W 
midway  between  Sailer  and  Bencdikt  Maria  Wed- 
meisler  (q.v.).  excelhng  both  in  political  inaght  and 
energy.  He  was  especially  anxious  to  see  a  relura 
to  the  conditions  of  primitive  Christianity.  In  his 
major  work.  Die  grossen  Kircherwersammlungn  da 
IS.  utid  16.  JahrhunikrU  (4  vols.,  1840),  in  spile  of 
tbe  mass  of  materials  which  be  had  read,  tbetf  fail 
the  notes  of  solid  learning  and  scientific  method. 
His  bri>chures  on  practical  theolt^y  dispby  iitde 
depth  of  acuteness.  So  his  GoU  und  die  Wfll.  "i" 
das  Verhallnia  der  Dinge  zueinander  und  ta(MQ 
vols.,  1857)  docs  not  transcend  the  limits  of  a  pop- 
lUarly  philosophical  presentation.  He  also  ns 
known  as  a  poet  {Saniitiche  Dichtungen.  7  vob., 
Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1834-54).  Other  worie 
were:  Belrachtungen  iiber  die  VerhdltnUac  (Ur  till"' 
liscktm  Kirche  in  Umfange  de»  deidschen  Bundo 
(1816);  Die  ehrisaiclun  Bildcr  (IS2&-27);  xiA 
Ueber  Sckwdrmerei  {1832).  Where  he  shines  is  M  i 
Christian  character,  to  which  were  added  the  paw 
of  a  noble  culture.  These  worked  out  into  a  liberal, 
patriotic,  and  broad  Catholicism,  which  wai.  how- 
ever, denied  its  fruition  through  the  entraocr  itiio 
his  region  of  a  Jesuitical  and  Homanizing  Catholi- 
cism. (K.  Benrath.) 
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stadU  1875;  and  in  ADB.idu,  147-157.  Consult  further: 
DcM  Lftb€H  I.  H,  von  Wenenberga,  ^umalioen  Bi^ttnu- 
vtrwntrt  m  Canttam,  Freibuis,  1860;  O.  Mejer.  Zur 
GtaekidtU  der  romUeh-deuttchen  Frage,  vol.  i.  passim,  ii. 
1.  pp.  54-80.  iiL  271  sqq..  Rostock.  1871-74;  £.  Fried- 
boi,  Der  J^aat  und  die  BiachofawahUn  in  Deuttchland,  2 
TdB..  Leipne.  1874;  J.  Friedrioh,  OaachiehU  dea  vatikani- 
adkm  KotmU,  i.  179  sqq..  Bonn.  1877;  F.  Nippold,  Hand- 
Imck  der  neumien  KircheiHfttMchU,  i.  523-531,  ii.  543- 
546.  Berlin.  1901. 

WESSOBRUNH,  ves^sd-bnm,  PRATER :  A  poem, 
followed  by  a  prose  prayer,  found  at  the  end  of  the 
second  part  of  a  manuscript  collection,  entitled  De 
poela,  derived  from  the  cloister  of  Wessobrunn,  south 
of  Munich.    It  is  probably  of  Bavarian  origin,  and 


was  to  all  appearances  composed  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. Possibly  dependent  upon  Ps.  Ixxxix.  2,  it 
pictures  in  nine  alliterative  lines  the  original  chaos 
when  only  God  and  his  angels  existed.  The  first 
five  lines  have  been  incorrectly  supposed  to  repre- 
sent heathen  cosmological  conceptions,  but  there  is 
no  valid  reason  for  disputing  the  unity  and  Chris- 
tian origin  of  the  entire  poem.      (E.  Steinmeyer.) 

BiBLioaRAPHY:  The  text  is  in  K.  MaUenhoff  and  W.  Scherer. 
Denkm&ler  detUacher  Poeaie  und  Proaa,  vol.  i.,  3d  ed.,  Ber- 
lio,  1892  (there  are  also  to  be  found  titles  of  eariier  literature 
on  the  subject).  Consult  further:  J.  N.  Kelle,  Oeachichte 
der  deutachen  Litteratur,  i.  74  sqq.,  Berlin,  1892;  R.  Kdgel, 
Geachichte  der  deutachen  Litteratur,  i.  I,  pp.  269  sqq.  et 
passim,  Strasburg,  1894. 
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WEST  INDIES. 

English  Baptists  (§  7). 

Churoh  of  England  (§8). 

Scotch  Presbyterians  and  English 

Congregationalists  ({  9). 
Protestant  Episcopalians  (§  10). 


American  Baptists  and  Other  Protes- 
tant Organisations  (§11). 
General  Present  Conditions  (§  12). 
Cuba  (§  13). 
Porto  Rico  (§  14). 
Statistical  Summary  (§  15). 


The  West  Indies  constitute  an  archipelago  ex- 
tending in  an  eastward  curve  from  North  to  South 
America,  and  separating  the  Caribbean  Sea  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  prin- 
cipal groups  from  north  to  south  are:  (1)  The  Ba- 
hamas, consisting  of  some  thirteen  low  islands  with 
many  keys  and  reefs;  area,  5,450  sq.  m.;  popula- 
tion, 53,735;  Nassau  is  the  capital  and  chief  port. 

(2)  The  Greater  Antilles,   which  in- 

I.  Geog-    dude  Cuba,  the  largest  of  the  West 

raphy.      Indies,  with  an  area  of  44,164  sq.  m.; 

population,  1,820,239,  most  of  whom 
are  white;  ELavana  is  the  capital,  and  the  commer- 
cial center  of  all  the  islands.  Haiti,  the  next  island, 
has  a  total  area  of  28,250  sq.  m.,  and  is  divided  into 
the  two  Republics  of  Haiti;  area,  10,205  sq.  m.; 
population,  960,000,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  ne- 
groes— and  Santo  Domingo;  area,  18,045  sq.  m.; 
population,  610,000,  a  mixed  race  descended  from 
the  aborigines  and  their  Spanish  conquerors.  West 
of  Haiti  lies  Jamaica,  which,  including  its  depend- 
ent islands,  has  an  area  of  4,424  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  716,394,  a  mixture  of  whites,  blacks,  and 
half-breeds;  Elngston  is  the  capital  and  leading 
city.  (3)  The  Lesser  Antilles,  properly  including 
two  groups:  the  Caribbean  and  Venezuelan,  or 
Windward  and  Leeward,  Islands,  of  which  the 
largest  and  best-known  are  the  fYench  island  of 
Martinique,  the  British  island  of  Barbadoes,  and,  in 
the  extreme  south,  Trinidad. 

The  islands  were  discovered  in  1492  and  succeed- 
ing years  by  Columbus  in  his  voyages  to  the  New 
Woiid.  The  Spanish  first  settled  at  Haiti,  and  later 
at  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Jamaica,  treating  the  na- 
tives with  such  cruelty  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  they  were  practically  extermi- 
nated, and  negro  slaves  were  imported  to  work  on 
the  plantations.    During  the  seventeenth  century 

the   Spanish   were   followed   by   the 

2.  History  French,  English,  and  Dutch,  who  set- 

and        Ued  in  the  Bahamas  and  the  Carib- 

Popolation.  bean   Islands.     Little   by   little   the 

islands  were  wrested  from  their  first 
oonqueroTB,  and  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury sees  Cuba  an  independent  republic,  under  the 


protection  of  the  United  States;  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo,  independent  republics;  Porto  Rico,  a 
part  of  the  United  States;  the  Bahamas  and  Ja- 
maica, crown  colonies  of  Great  Britain;  and  the 
remaining  islands  divided  among  Great  Britain, 
France,  Denmark,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Vene- 
zuela. Among  the  population,  the  larger  portion 
of  whom  are  illiterate,  only  a  remnant  of  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants  remain.  It  is  estimated  that  fully 
60  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  are  mulattoes; 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  the  white  race  predominates, 
but  in  the  other  islands  the  colored  race  is  in  the 
majority,  and  in  all  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  Chinese 
and  Hindus.  In  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo, Spanish  is  the  prevailing  language;  in  Haiti 
it  is  French;  in  the  British  islands  a  Negro-English 
patois  is  spoken;  the  southern  islands  use  a  con- 
glomerate of  Dutch  and  Spanish,  and  in  all  frag- 
ments of  aboriginal  dialects  are  to  be  found;  Roman 
Catholicism  is  the  dominant  religion. 

In  the  journal  of  his  first  voyage  Columbus  states 
that,  ''  In  all  those  islands  there  is  no  difference  of 
physiognomy,  of  manners,  or  of  language,  but  they 
all  clearly  understand  each  other — a  circumstance 
very  propitious  for  the  realization  of  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  principal  wish  of  our  Most  Serene 
King,  namely,  the  conversion  of  these  people  to  the 
Holy  Faith  of  Christ.''  In  his  will  he  desired  his 
heirs  ^'  to  spare  no  pains  to  put  in  this  island  of 
Espafiola  four  good  professors  of  theology  ...  to 
convert  to  our  Holy  Faith  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Indies.''  Side  by  side  with  the  passion  for  conquest 
in  material  things  was  that  of  spiritual  conquest  in 
the  minds  of  these  early  Spanish  explorers,  and  c^/i- 
version,  by  any  means,  was  the  order.  Conquest 
was  first;  lands  were  seized,  and  natives  were  en- 
slaved; after  that  came  the  proselytizing.  One  of 
the  first  missionaries  was  Bartolom6  de  Las  Casas 
(q.v.),  who  came  to  Cuba  in  1502  and  began  a 
heroic  struggle,  not  only  with  the  heathenism  of  the 
islanders,  but  with  the  rapacity  of  their  conquerors, 
and  in  this  he  had  many  associates  of  the  Dominican 
order,  though  their  efforts  were  of  little  avail  to  stem 
the  tide.  After  the  death  of  Las  Casas,  who  was 
rightly  called  the  "Apostle  to  the  West    Indies," 
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conditions  rapidly  became  worse.    Still,  some  efforts 
were  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  natives, 

and  in  1556  the  Jesuits  established  a 
3.  The  mission  at  Havana,  which  was  contin- 
Spanish  ued  for  six  years,  though  with  indiffer- 
Period,     ent  success;  and  at  last  they,  too,  were 

driven  out  by  the  determined  oppo- 
sition of  the  planters.  During  these  and  ensuing 
years  the  history  of  the  West  Indies  is  a  dark  record 
of  slavery,  piracy,  and  cruelty.  The  Church  and 
the  State  were  one,  and  the  former  had  to  bear  the 
blame  for  both.  No  faith  but  Roman  Catholicism 
was  allowed,  and  the  inquisition  was  introduced  to 
extirpate  heresy.  The  native  population  rapidly 
disappeared,  and  Africans,  Chinese,  and  Hindus 
were  either  captured  or  lured  into  slavery  to  take 
their  place.  Nor  was  the  pall  lifted  with  the  coming 
of  the  other  Christian  nations.  England  made  penal 
colonies  of  her  islands,  and  in  the  early  days  of  her 
occupation  ''  Barbadoed  "  became  a  significant  term 
in  London,  for  men  and  women,  as  well  as  boys  and 
girls,  were  kidnaped  and  shipped  to  the  ii^ands; 
and  all,  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  and  English, 
vied  with  each  other  in  lust  of  land,  slaves,  and 
gold. 

The  English  conquest  of  1661  was  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  the  Church  of  EIngland  in  1662,  but  in 
its  early  history  in  the  West  Indies  it  did  no  mission- 
ary work,  the  clergymen  devoting  themselves  wholly 
to  the  English  residents  in  the  islands.    In  1703  the 

Society  for   the  Propagation  of  the 

4.  Non-     Gospel  began  to  render  aid  with  books 
Roman     and  money,   but  the  first  organized 

Missions.  Protestant  missionary  effort  in  the 
islands  was  that  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Brethren,  or  Moravians,  in  1732.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missionary  Society  of  England  followed 
in  1786;  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  England 
and  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  1814;  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  1818; 
the  Scottish  Missionary  Society  in  1824;  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  1835;  the  American  Mission- 
ary Association  in  1847;  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  1865;  and  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion in  1886;  while  during  all  these  years  the 
Roman  Catholic  orders,  including  the  Domi- 
nicans and  Jesuits,  have  been  more  or  less  actively 
working. 

The  first  Moravian  missionaries  to  the  West 
Indies  were  two  artizans,  Leonard  Dober,  a  potter, 
and  David  Nitschmann  (q.v.),  a  carpenter,  who, 
while  with  Zinzendorf  at  Hermhut,  had  met  a  negro 
slave,  named  Anthony,  from  St.  Thomas,  and  had 
been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  great  need  of 
the  natives  in  that  island  for  the  Gospel.  Amid  great 
difficulties  they  made  their  way  to  the  West  Indies 
in  1732,  ready  themselves  to  become  slaves,  if  need 
be,  in  their  enthusiasm  to  help  the  oppressed.  They 
were  followed  the  next  year  by  twenty-nine  others, 
many  of  whom  succumbed  to  the  cli- 

5.  Mora-    mate,  while  the  planters  opposed  them 
vians.       on  every  hand.     Nevertheless,  a  few 

slaves  were  baptized,  and  through  one 
of  them  a  great  awakening  spread  over  the  entire 
island  of  St.  Thomas.    The  planters  became  more 


bitter  in  their  opposition,  punishing  slaves  who  at- 
tended service  and  increasingly  persecuting  the 
missionaries,  till,  when  Zinzendoif  visited  the  idand 
in  1739,  he  found  several  of  them  in  prison,  under  a 
charge  of  being  dangerous  agitators.  He  secured 
their  release,  but  laws  were  passed  forbidding  work 
among  the  slaves,  and  the  banishment  of  the  mis- 
sionaries was  attempted.  Yet  some  few  of  the 
planters  became  friendly,  and  by  their  changed  atti- 
tude greatly  helped  the  work.  In  1733  St.  Croix  was 
occupied,  and  subsequently  became  the  principal 
station  of  the  Moravians  in  the  Danish  Islands;  the 
work  was  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  other 
islands,  and  St.  John  was  occupied  in  1741,  Jamaica 
in  1754,  Antigua  in  1756,  Barbadoes  in  1767,  St 
Kitts  in  1777,  and  Tobago  in  1787.  In  the  cente- 
nary jubilee  of  1832,  a  total  of  37,000  persons  who 
had  received  baptism  was  reported.  The  West 
Indies  Mission  of  the  Moravians,  with  its  40,000 
Christians,  is  becoming  an  independent  Church 
province.  It  receives  little  outside  financial  sup- 
port, schools  have  native  teachers,  and  many  of  the 
churches  possess  native  pastors,  but  the  supervisioD 
of  the  work  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  European 
missionaries. 

There  were  in  1911  59  churches,  with  16,363  com- 
municants; 51  stations;  39  substations;  SOmissioD- 
aries;  and  854  native  helpers. 

After  the  Moravians,  the  English  Wesleyans  were 
the  next  to  enter  the  field.    A  Mr.  Gilbert,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  at  Antigua,  while  on  a 
visit  in  England,  heard  Wesley  preach  and  was  con- 
verted.   He  returned  to  Antigua  in  1760,  and  at 
once  began  work  among  his  slaves,  some  200  of 
whom  were  converted.    After  his  death  the  work 
was  continued  by  two  slave  women  until  the  anival 
of  John  Baxter,  a  Christian  shipwright,  who  con- 
tinued the  work  alone  for  eight  years,  laboring  in 
the  dockyards  for  his  support.    About  2,000  daves 
had  become  Christians,  when,  in   1786;  Thomas 
Coke  (q.v.),  on  his  way  to  Nova  Scotia  with  three 
missionaries,  was  driven  by  storm  to 
6.  English  Antigua,    where    he    remained  about 
Wesleyans.  six  weeks,  visiting  several  islands  and 
locating  missionaries  in  the  new  sta- 
tions.   The  planters  opposed  the  Wesleyans  as  bit- 
terly as  they  did  the  Moravians,  and  in  1792  a  law 
was  passed  prohibiting  all  but  rectors  of  parishes  to 
preach  without  a  Ucense,  which  no  one  who  had  not 
resided  for  twelve  months  on  the  island  could  re- 
ceive;   for  the  first  infringement  of  this  law,  the 
punishment  was  fine  or  imprisomnent;  for  the  sec- 
ond, corporal  punishment  and  banishment;  if  ban- 
ished, the  penalty  for  return  was  death.    This  law 
was  in  force  but  a  short  time  when  it  was  abrogated 
by  the  king,  as  contrary  to  the  British  Constitution, 
and  in  1794  the  missionaries  again  resumed  work,  the 
negroes  responding  joyously.    By  1813  over  11,000 
Christians  were  found  in  the  Wesleyan  missioDS 
alone.    In  1820  the  entire  West  Indies  field  was  di- 
vided into  four  districts:    Antigua,  St.   Vincent, 
Jamaica,  and  the  Bahamas,  and  the  work  every- 
where progressed  rapidly,  though  not  without  op- 
position.   The  influx  of  immigrants  had  an  unfavor- 
able effect,  those  from  Africa  especially  tending  to 
demoralize  the  people  by  their  heathen  procUvitieSi 
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while  new  difficultieB  were  experienced  through  the 
neceasity  of  learning  the  languages  of  the  Hindu 
coolies,  this  problem  being  met  in  part  by  the  com- 
ing in  1852  of  a  missionary  who  understood  the 
Tamil  language,  to  work  specially  among  them.  The 
emancipation  of  all  slaves  in  the  British  Islands  in 
1834,  Which  was  completed  in  1838,  was  followed  by 
a  similar  proclamation  in  the  Danish  possessions  in 
1848,  and  many  important  changes  followed.  Ed- 
ucation now  flourished,  the  governments  made 
grants  in  aid  of  land  to  the  missions,  and  for  a  time 
it  seemed  as  if  the  work  of  evangelization  was  to  be 
speedily  accomplished.  But  with  their  freedom  the 
fonner  slaves  deteriorated,  and  many  returned  to 
heathen  practises,  while  the  terrible  Obi  supersti- 
tion held  not  a  few  in  its  grip,  and  the  lack  of  moral 
fiber  added  to  the  difficulties  of  building  up  a  Chris- 
tian civilization.  By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  (1850),  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mission 
had  4  circuits  with  52  stations  and  about  400  preach- 
ing-places; 79  missionaries  and  assistants;  146  na- 
tive helpers;  48,589  church-members;  and  259  Sun- 
day- and  day-schools,  with  18,247  scholars.  In  spite 
of  opposition  from  the  planters,  and  notwithstfuid- 
ing  the  superstition  of  the  natives,  the  work  in- 
creased from  decade  to  decade,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Bahamas  District,  the  West  Indies  are 
now  an  independent  church  province,  being  no 
longer  classed  as  a  mission  field. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  England  began 
work  in  Jamaica  in  1813,  building  on  the  founda- 
tions laid  by  a  negro  from  Virginia,  who  had  labored 
in  Kingston  since  1783.  After  hiis  death  the  work 
was  continued  by  one  of  his  followers,  and  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
7.  English  for  aid.   By  the  advice  of  William  Wil- 

BaptistB.  berforce  (q.v.),  missionaries  were  sent 
out  in  1813;  chapels  were  built  and 
schools  established;  more  missionaries  were  sent 
out;  and  by  1831  there  were  14  English  mission- 
aries in  charge  of  24  churches  and  10,000  communi- 
cants. This  year  the  slaves  rebelled  against  their 
masters,  and  missionaries  were  charged  with  hav- 
ing instigated  the  insurrection.  They  were  arrested 
and  their  lives  were  threatened,  but  when  brought 
to  trial  they  were  acquitted.  Many  of  their  chapels 
and  schools  had  been  destroyed,  however,  and  two 
of  their  number,  Enibb  and  Burchell,  were  sent  to 
England,  not  only  to  ask  for  assistance,  but  to  enter 
a  vigorous  protest  against  the  traffic  in  slaves.  Their 
mission  was  successful,  the  government  indemnified 
the  mission  for  the  property  which  had  been  des- 
troyed, and  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  their 
possessions  immediately  followed.  The  work  was 
resumed  and  greatly  prospered,  so  that  in  1842  the 
Jamaica  Baptist  Missionary  Union  was  formed,  in- 
cluding 132  almost  entirely  self-supporting  churches. 
Other  stations  were  occupied,  missionaries  were  sent 
to  Trinidad,  the  Turk  ledands,  Santo  Domingo,  and 
the  Bahamas,  and  here  also  the  people  contributed 
largdy  to  their  own  support.  The  society  gradu- 
ally discontinued  its  workers,  so  that  by  1900  of  the 
ten  English  missionaries  on  the  field,  all  but  two 
were  independent  of  its  aid.  At  this  time  there 
were  286  stations  and  substations,  some  600  native 
helpers,  186  churches,  and  38,341  communicants. 


The  Church  Missionary  Society  of  England  en- 
tered the  field  in  1814,  beginning  work  on  Antigua, 
and  opening  statioDs  on  Jamaica  in 

8.  Church  1826,  and  on  Trinidad  in  1836.    When, 
of  England,  however,  the  Colonial  State  Church  was 

organized  in  1839,  the  C.  M.  S.  with- 
drew from  the  field.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  centtuy, 
General  Christopher  Codrington  bequeathed  two  es- 
tates to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
to  provide  instruction  for  the  negroes  in  the  Barba- 
does  and  other  Caribbean  Islands,  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  an  institution  be  maintained  where  the 
'^students  shall  be  obliged  to  study  and  practice 
Phisick  and  Chirurgery  as  well  as  Divinity,  that  by 
the  apparent  usefulness  of  the  former  to  all  mankind 
they  may  do  good  to  men's  souls  while  taking  care  of 
their  bodies."  The  college  was  formally  opened  in 
1745,  and  the  S.  P.  G.  still  administers  the  trust  by 
which  it  is  supported.  In  1818  the  society  sent 
missionaries  to  the  Barbadoes,  and  gradually  ex- 
tended its  work  to  the  other  islands,  but  it  also 
withdrew  from  the  field  in  1839,  only  continuing 
its  trust  of  Codrington  College. 

The  Scottish  Missionary  Society  began  a  work  at 
Jamaica  in  1824,  which  was  rapidly  pushed  to  other 
islands.  In  1835  the  first  missionaries  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  were  sent  out,  and 
Trinidad  was  occupied;  while  in  the  following  year 
the  two  societies  united  in  forming  the  Jamaica 
Presbytery.  Three  new  stations  were  occupied 
1837-40,  and  the  work  greatly  prospered,  until, 
in  1847,  the  Scottish  Society  gave  the 

9.  Scotch   work  over  entirely  to  the  United  Pres- 
Presby-     byterian  Church.     Diuing  the  next 

terians  and  decade  the  ill-health  of  the  mission- 
English     aries  and  an  epidemic  of  cholera  among 

Congrega-  the  people  caused  a  time  of  deep  dis- 

tionalists.  tress  and  slow  progress,  but  in  1861  a 
revival  brought  renewed  interest  and  a 
great  accession  to  the  membership  of  the  church.  A 
seminary  was  established,  with  a  department  for 
training  a  native  ministry  which  sends  out  capable 
colored  pastors.  Since  1900  the  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  Committee  of  the  United  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  at  that  time  there  were  60  churches 
in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  with  a  membership  of 
21,500,  while  the  work  was  largely  selfnsupporting. 
In  1835  the  desire  of  the  emancipated  elaves  for 
teachers  led  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  send 
missionaries  to  Jamaica,  in  connection  with  their 
mission  in  British  Guiana.  In  1839  the  West  India 
Missionary  Conunittee,  consisting  of  residents  of 
New  England  and  New  York,  was  formed  to  re- 
ceive and  forward  contributions  for  the  support  of 
these  missionaries;  in  1843  the  Jamaica  Congrega- 
tional Association  was  organized  as  a  local  mission- 
ary agency,  though  in  1847  the  work  passed  into 
the  care  of  the  American  Missionary  Association. 
By  1867  the  churches  became  self-supporting,  and 
in  1876  the  Congregational  Association  of  Jamaica 
assumed  full  control. 

In  1861  James  Theodore  Holly  (q.v.)  obtained 
permission  from  the  Missionary  Committee  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  go  to  Haiti  with 
a  missionary  colony;  and  he  there  established  a 
work  which,  in  1865,  was  taken  under  the  control 
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of  the  American  Church  Missionary  Society.    The 
missionaries  were  greatly  hampered   by  war   and 
pestilence,  but    nevertheless  were  so 
10.  Protes-  successful  that  in  less  than  a  decade 
tant  Epis-   the  Church  in  Haiti  was  recognized  by 
copalians.   the  General  Convention,  and  Holly  was 
consecrated  its  first  bishop.    In  1883 
the  work  practically  became  independent,  though 
receiving  some  financial  aid  as  one  of  the  churches 
in    communion    with    the    Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.    In     1911    there    were     11    priests,    2 
deacons,   13    lay    readers,  21  missions,   753  com- 
municants,   189  day-school   pupils,   358  Sunday- 
school  pupils,  contributions  $2,076. 

After  the  Cuban  rebellion  of  1880,  Captain  Diaz 
of  the  insurrectos  fled  to  New  York  to  escape  the 
Spanish  forces.    While  there  he  was  converted,  and, 
after  some  time  spent  in  study,  retiuned  to  Cuba  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  his  fellow  countrymen.     He 
persevered  amid  great  persecution,  but 
zi.  Amer-  in  1885  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
ican  Bap-   tion  went  to  his  assistance,  he  was  or- 
tists  and    dained,   and   the  following  year  the 
other       first  Ftotestant  church  was  organized 
Protestant  in  Havana.    Diiring  the  next  two  years 
Organiza-   over  1,000  people  were  baptized;  nine 
tions.       native  pastors  were  at  work;  and  day- 
and  Sunday-schools  were  established. 
Other  churches  were  organized  in  various  parts  of 
the  island,  and  seventeen  preaching-stations  were 
maintained.    Over  800  persons  applied  for  baptism, 
in  one  year,  but  most  of  them  were  totally  ignorant 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  rite.    Over  2,000  children 
were  in  the  Sunday-school  in  Havana  alone,  and 
from  150  to  200  in  each  of  the  other  churches.    The 
work  of  Diaz  is  conspicuous  in  that  it  was  the  only 
organized  Protestant  work  in  Cuba  previous  to  the 
Spanish-American  War.    Other  organizations  work- 
ing in  the  remaining  islands  of  the  group  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  were  the  Danske  Evangelisk-Lutherske 
Statskirke   (1665);   the  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church   (1824);    the  United   Methodist  Free 
Churches   of   England    (1838);     the   Presbyterian 
Chrnxh  of  Canada  (1869);    the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union  (1870);    the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  (1872);  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  (1873);    the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.  S.  (1874);  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of 
Missions  (1876);    the  American  Friends  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  (1883) ;  the  Seventh  Day  Advent- 
ists  (1890);   the  (Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 
(1891) ;  and  the  National  Baptist  Convention  (1893). 
Up  to  the  time   of   the  Spanish-American  War 
(1898-99),  Protestant  missionary  operations  in  the 
West  Indies  had  been  confined  largely  to  the  Ber- 
mudas,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  and  the  Lciser  Antilles; 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  being  Spanish  possessions 
which  missionaries  were  forbidden  to 
12.  General  enter.    As  a  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
Present     various  organizations,   the  Bermudas 
Conditions,  and  the  Jycsser  Antilles  may  be  con- 
sidered Cliristianized,  though  many  of 
the  people  are  weak  and  ignorant,  and  there  is  much 
room  for  future  development  on  every  line.    Haiti 


and  Santo  Domingo  are  outwardly  Roman  CathoBe, 
but  underneath  the  form  of  religion  is  a  cunent  of 
superstition,  and  African  fetiahism  still  holds  many 
in  its  thrall.  Jamaica  is  perhaps  the  most  thow 
oughly  Christian  of  any  island  in  the  group,  owing 
to  the  dominance  of  EIngland  and  the  natural  pos- 
sibilities of  the  island.  While  none  of  these  ialandi 
are  now  properly  considered  as  mission  fidda,  there 
is  large  opportunity  for  building  up  the  weak 
church-members  into  strong  Christian  oommum- 
ties,  and  this  is  the  present  work  which  is 
engaging  the  misraonary  organizations  of  the  varioas 
churches. 

During  the  years  that  the  missionaries  were  aknr- 
ly  working  a  transformation  in  these  islands,  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  were  debarred  from  all  progress  by 
the  policy  of  Spain,  even  the  priesthood  being  against 
civic  reform  and  freedom  of  religious  worship.  The 
political  rulers  were  in  the  islands  solely  for  gain, 
and  the  religious  leaders  as  a  class  were  ignorant, 
avaricious,  and  indifferent  to  their  hdy  6&n. 
Cathedrals  were  built,  and  there  was  a  fonn  of  r^ 

ligion;  all  ecclesiastical  functions  were 
13.  Cuba,   punctiliously    performed;     but  pne- 

tically  notMng  was  done,  during  the 
four  centuries  of  Spanish  dominion,  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  people.    In  1790  there  were  but  two 
schools,  outside  Havana,  in  the  entire  island  of 
Cuba,  as  the  archbishop  refused  to  sanction  more 
on  the  ground  that  popular  education  was  unnecei- 
sary.    In  Porto  Rico  there  was  a  S3^stem  of  educa- 
tion in  the  cities,  but  there  were  few  schods  of  any 
kind  in  the  rural  districts,  and  fully  87  per  cent  of 
the  people  could  neither  read  nor  write.    The  peo|^ 
rose  repeatedly  against  their  conquerors,  only  to  be 
the  more  oppressed.    Promises  of  reforms  and  free- 
dom were  made  only  to  be  broken,  and  at  last  the 
long  history  of  misgovemment  culminated  in  the 
revolution  of  1895,  when  a  four-years'  strug^  en- 
sued.   The  conflict  was  terminated  only  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  United  States,  which  sent  an  anny 
to  Cuba,  the  result  being  the  withdrawal  of  Spain 
from  the  group,  and  ultimately  the  annexation  of 
Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States  and  the  formation 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States.     In  1900  the  Constitution  of  this 
new  republic  guaranteed  that  **  All  religious  be- 
Uefs,  as  well  as  the  practise  of  all  forms  of  religion, 
are  free,  without  further  restriction  than  that  de- 
manded by  respect  for  Christian  morality  and  pub- 
lic order.''    As  soon  as  this  clause  became  effective 
the  field  was  occupied  by  various  American  mis- 
sionary organizations.    The  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention had  been  working  in  Cuba  since  1886,  but 
the  missionaries  were  forced  from  the  field  by  the 
war,  and  at  its  close  they  found  themselves  with  one 
nominal  church,  of  ''  forty  scattered  and  unfindabk 
members."     Work  was  reopened  with  new  vigor, 
and  so  prospered  that  it  is  said  that  over  one-third 
of  all  the  Protestants  on  the  island  belong  to  this  one 
church.     There  are  (1911)  2  missionaries,  26  pastors 
and    helpers,  2   stations,  41  substations,  and  18 
churches,  with  1 ,078  communicants.    Other  societies 
which  have  entered  Cuba  since  1898  are  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South;  the  American  Bap- 
tist Home  Missionary  Society;  the  Congregational 
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Home  MiBsionary  Society;  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.;  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary 
Society;  the  Presbyterian  Church,  South;  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church;  the  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
yentists;  and  the  Universahst  Church. 

In  Porto  Rico  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
was  already  in  the  field,  with  a  small  chapel  for  the 
En^ish-fipeaking  residents,  and  they  at  once  ex- 
tended their  work  to  reach  the  other  races  also. 
Other  organizations  are  the  American  Missionary 
Association;  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission- 
ary Society;  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.A. ; 
the    United    Brethren;     the    General 

14.  Porto   Council  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Rico.       Church;     the    Methodist    Episcopal 

Church;  the  Christian  Woman's  Board 
of  Missions;  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists;  and  the 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance.  As  the  work 
developed,  some  plan  of  cooperation  became  neces- 
sary, and  in  1902  representatives  of  the  various 
missionary  organisations  met  at  Cienf  uegos  in  Cuba 
to  conader  the  question  of  comity.  The  Episcopal 
Church  had  aketudy  made  the  i^and  a  missionary 
diocese  with  a  resident  bishop,  but  the  other  com- 
munions decided  that  cities  of  6,000  or  more  in- 
habitants should  be  open  to  all,  while  the  rest  of  the 
island  was  divided  among  them,  each  denomination 
to  care  for  a  certain  district,  so  that  there  should  be 
no  overlapping  or  friction,  and  give  the  best  result. 
This  division  of  the  field  had  already  been  made  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  in  both  islands  there  was  the  most 
cordial  cooperation  among  the  various  religious  bod- 
ies at  work.  Centuries  of  Roman  Catholic  teaching 
made  the  task  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  most 
difficult.  The  work  was  begun  vigorously,  however, 
largely  along  evangelistic  lines,  though  educational 
and  theological  institutions  for  the  training  of  leaders 
for  the  churches  were  at  once  planned.  The  mul- 
tiplication of  schools  under  government  and  inde- 
pendent auspices;  the  establishment  of  hospitals 
and  dispensaries;  and,  above  all,  the  services  of  the 
Christian  minister,  freely  given,  not  only  in  solem- 
nizing marriages  and  in  the  other  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  but  in  all  lines  of  Christian  activities,  are 
slowly  solving  the  problems  of  these  islands.  One 
happy  result  of  the  work  of  the  Protestant  mission- 
aries has  been  to  arouse  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
greater  activity  and  new  methods,  and  the  once 
dormant  though  dominant  chinxh  is  establishing 
schools  and  colleges,  and  doing  its  share  in  the  up- 
lift of  the  people. 

Bahanoa  Ldands:  7  societies;  37  missionaries; 
266  helpers  and  pastors;  10  stations;  134  substa- 
tions; 2  churches;  19,182  communicants;  contri- 
butions, $4,622. 

Cuba:  16  societies;  142  missionaries;  137  helpers 

and  pastors;    50  stations;    176   substations;    118 

churches;    9,173  communicants;    con- 

15.  Statis-  tributions,  $22,485. 

tical  Porto  Rico:    15  societies;    167  mis- 

Summary,  sionaries;    200  helpers   and    pastors; 
52    stations;     274    substations;    120 
churches,  and  9,692  communicants;  contributions, 
$3,777. 

Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo:  9  societies;  17  mis- 
sionaries; 139  helpers  and  pastors;  21  stations;  41 


substations;    4    churches;    2,706    communicants; 
contributions,  $1,635. 

Jamaica:  18  societies;  257  missionaries;  1,852 
helpers  and  pastors;  277  stations;  426  substations; 
384  churches;  138,333  communicants;  contribu- 
tions, $174,057. 

Lesser  Antilles:  14  societies;  186  missionaries; 
977  helpers  and  pastors;  54  stations;  189  substa- 
tions; 104  churches;  80,787  conmiunicants;  con- 
tributions, $79,193. 

Total  for  the  group:  806  missionaries;  3,571 
helpers  and  pastors;  464  stations;  1,240  substa- 
tions; 732  churches;  259,873  conmiunicants;  con- 
tributions, $285,769. 

Theodora  Crosbt  Bliss. 
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WEST,  SAUUEL:  The  name  of  two  American 
UDitarian  ministers. 

1.  Of  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  b.  at  Yarmouth, 
Capo  Cod,  Mass.,  Mar.  3,  1730  <0.  8.) ;  d.  at  Tiver- 
ton, Newport  Co.,  R.  I.,  Sept.  24,  1807.  Afl«r  a 
youth  Bpent  on  his  father's  farm,  he  entered  Har- 
vard College  (B.A„  1754),  and  after  graduation 
spent  BeveraJ  years  in  further  study,  much  of  his 
time  being  devoted  to  science,  while  in  later  years 
he  developed  a  very  marked  interest  in  alchemy. 
In  1761  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Con- 
Kregational  church  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  which 
be  continued  to  serve,  though  at  times  much  crip- 
pled financially,  until  age  and  impairment  of  mental 
powers  forced  him  to  retire  in  1803.  During  the 
Revolution  he  served  as  a  chapUun  in  the  American 
forces  at  Boston,  and  took  an  active  part  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conventions  for  framing  the  constitution 
of  Massachusetts  and  for  adopting  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  his  personal  influence  over  his 
former  classmate.  Governor  Hancock,  largely  se- 
curing the  adhesioD  of  his  state  to  the  .\merican 
Constttutioo.  Besides  his  addiction  to  alchemy. 
West  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  expected 
fulfilments  of  prophecy,  and  these  traits,  together 
with  an  almost  incredible  absent-mindedness,  give  a 
curious  picture  tfi  the  present  day.  Although  he 
published  a  number  of  sermons.  West  is  chiefly 
memorable  for  a  polemic  against  Jonathan  Edwards' 
doctrine  of  predestination,  entitled  Euaya  on  Liberty 
and  Neeettily  (2  parts,  1793-85), 

2,  Of  Boston;  b.  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass., 
Nov.  19,  1738  (O.  S);  d.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  10, 
180S.  After  a  youth  of  privation,  he  entered  Har- 
vard College  (B.A.,  1701),  and  on  graduation  was 
chosen  chaplain  to  the  garrison  at  Port  Pownol, 
Penobscot,  Me.,  where  he  spent  a  year.  After  act- 
ing as  an  occasional  supply  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
had  returned  for  further  study,  he  was  ordained  in 
17ft4  to  the  ministry  of  the  church  at  Needham, 
Mass.,  where  he  remained,  despite  some  friction 
owing  to  t^e  delay  of  his  congregation  in  paying 
him  his  salary,  until  1789,  when  he  assumed  charge 
of  the  Hollis  Street  Church,  Boston,  where  he  la- 
bored n^utarly  until  1801,  after  which  increasing 
infirmity  of  age  compelled  him  gradually  to  with- 
draw from  active  life.  Brought  up  as  a  Calvinistic 
Trinitarian,  M'cat  broke  with  Calvinism  at  an  early 
period;  his  precise  views  on  the  Trinity  arc  uncer- 
tain, but  he  was  ranked  as  an  opponent  of  the  con- 
servative school.  His  only  publications  were  a 
number  of  Bcrmons. 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  B.  Sprague.  AnnaUof  die  American  Vnila- 
rion  Px^pU.  Now  York,  1S65.  pp.  37-S5:  &  hiograpliiciil 
■kelch  uf  Wiat  o[  Bcvtoa  by  T.  Thucber  ia  (Llao  nppemled 
to  tbe  fimenilsvRiioD  dslivetnlby  J.  Latbrop,  BoetoD.  I)H)S, 

WEST,  STEPHEN:  b.  in  ToUand,  Conn.,  Nov. 
2,  1735;   d.  at  Stockbridge,  Mase.,  May  15,  1819. 


He  was  graduated  from  Yale  College,  1755;  pur- 
sued bis  theological  studies  with  Rev.  TimotHy 
Woodbridge  of  Hatfield,  Mass.;  was  called  is  17S7 
to  be  the  military  chaplain  at  Hoosac  Fort;  in  173S 
he  was  invited,  by  the  eommissioneis  for  Indiu 
afFaiiB  in  Boston,  to  succeed  Jonathan  Edwaida  in 
the  Indian  misuon  at  Stockbridge,  and  was  ordaJDcd 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Stockbridge  in  1759;  liae 
until  1775  he  preached  to  the  Indiana  in  the  mont- 
iog  and  in  the  afternoon  to  the  while  settlers;  ilut 
that  year  he  confined  his  labors  to  the  latter.  Earlf 
in  this  pastorate  he  adopted  the  viewa  of  Jonathin 
Edwards;  he  then  preached  a  series  of  sermom, 
which  were  afterward  published  in  the  form  d  u 
Buay  <m  Moral  Agency  (New  Haven,  1772,  2d  eA, 
1794).  He  next  published  his  Euay  on  (lit  Saijitict 
Dodrine  of  the  Atonement  (1785;  2d  ed..  with  »p- 
pendix,  1815).  After  he  had  passed  his  eightieth 
year  he  issued  his  Evidence  o}  the  Dieinity  o/  1A«  l/ni 
Jenu  Christ,  CoUerltd  from  the  Seripturtt  (1816).  Be 
attracted  to  himself  many  theological  pu^b,  fio 
resided  in  his  bouse,  and  uniformly  spoke  of  htm  iit 
terms  of  the  highest  admiration.  At  le«at  fire  of 
them  become  eminent  as  preachers  and  writcn; 
among  them  may  be  noted  Samuel  Spring  (q,v.),D( 
Newburyport,  and  John  Thornton  Kirkland,  preii- 
dent  of  Harvard  College. 

West  was  not  only  a  man  of  great  diligcncf  in 
study,  but  was  also  noted  for  practical  insight  icd 
activity.  It  was  partly  in  recognition  of  this  that  in 
1793,  when  Williams  College  was  incorporated,  Di, 
West  was  named  as  one  of  the  trustees,  and  at  tbe 
first  meeting  of  the  board  was  elected  vice-prwidEnt 
of  the  institution.  He  was  one  of  Samud  Spring's 
chief  counselors  in  forming  the  Creed  and  A^oriUc 
Statutes  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  wm 
also  a  pioneer  in  the  organiiatjon  and  operatioo  of 
various  missionary  and  charitable  institutions. 
BiBuonKAPBT:  W,  B.  Spncue,  AnnaliafAt.AmrriaxiiPtl- 

pU.  i.  548-S.W.  Sew  Vork.  18S9;  W.  Walker,  in  .Am/rian 

CAim-A  HifloTv  Srrici.  vot.  iii.  piusiiu.  ib.  IW4',    F.  H. 

Feeler,  h'cic  Bnaland  Th^agi/.  pp.  2tH  sqq.,  Chicaco.  190'- 

WESTCOTT,  BROOKE  FOSS:  Church  of  Eng- 
land, bishop  of  Durham;  b.  near  Birmingham  Jan, 
12,  1S25;  d.  at  The  Castle,  Bishop  Auckland  (9  m. 
e,s.e.  of  Durham),  July  27,  1901.  He  was  educaUd 
at  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1848;  fdlow, 
1849;  M.A.,  1861;  B.D.,  1864;  D.D.,  1870);  was 
ordained  deacon  and  priest  (1851);  assistant  mas- 
ter at  Harrow  School  (1652-69) ;  examining  chaplain 
to  the  bishop  of  Peterborough  (1868-83);  canon 
residentiary  (1869-83);  rector  of  Somereham  with 
Pidley  and  Colne,  Hunts  (1870-82);  honorary  chap- 
lain to  the  queen  (1875-79);  select  preacher  at  Oir 
ford  (1877-80);  in  1870  became  rcgius  profeasorcf 
divinity,  Cambridge;  in  1879,  chaplain  in  onlinary 
to  the  queen;  in  1SS2,  fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge;  in  1883,  examining  chaplain  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury;  in  1884,  canon  of  West- 
minster; and  in  18D0,  bishop  of  Durham.  During 
1881-83  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  toyal  com- 
mission on  ccclcuastical  courts;  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  New  Testament  Revision  Company 
(1870-81).  He  is  one  of  the  brightest  examples  of 
English  scholarship  and  industry,  and  is  as  remark- 
^le  for  the  fine  quality  of  his  work  aa  for  the  nun- 
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umes  which  he  produced.  He  will  prob- 
igest  remembered  for  his  joint  production 
m  John  Anthony  Hort  (q.v.)  of  The  New 
in  the  Origimd  Greek  (2  vols.,  1881).  But 
of  his  studies  was  far  wider  than  this, 
he  New  Testament  canon,  contributions 
»phy,  and  exegetical  work  of  the  highest 
was  hardly  less  noted  as  a  preacher  than 
ar.  He  was  in  demand  as  a  speaker  on 
national,  industrial,  and  social  interest, 
12  almost  alone  succeeded  in  securing  set- 
'  a  dispute  between  coal-miners  and  em- 
hich  threatened  to  wreck  the  industries 
of  transportation  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
valued  contributor  to  William  Smith's 
of  the  Bible  (1863)  and  to  the  same  edi- 
Dean  Henry  Wace's  Dictionary  of  Chris- 
uphy  (1877-87).  His  independent  publi- 
)me  of  which  passed  through  nimfierous 
omprise: 

ofCfospd  Harmony  (Cambridge,  1851;  Norriaian 
rtneral  Survey  of  the  History  of  the  Canon  of  the 
unt  durino  the  First  Four  Centuries  (London, 
raeteristics  of  the  OospeL  Miracles  (1859);  Iniro- 
te  Sttuiy  of  the  Gospels  (1860);  The  Bible  in  the 
M);  The  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection  (1866);  A 
w  of  the  History  of  the  English  Bible  (1868); 
ife  Manifold  and  One  (sermons;  1872);  Some 
e  Rdioious  Office  of  the  Universities  (1873);  The 
fthe  Risen  Lord  (London,  1882);  The  Gospd  ac- 
t.  John  (1882);  The  Historic  Faith  (lectures  on 
t'  Creed  (1883);  Epistles  of  St.  John,  Greek  Text, 
issays  (1883);  Revelation  of  the  Father:  Titles  of 
84);  Christus  ConsummtOor:  Some  Aspects  of  the 
^erson  of  Christ  in  Rdation  to  Modem  Thought 
886);  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity  il8S7);  Vic- 
^ross:  Sermons  in  Holy  Week  (1888);  EpisUe  to 
:  Greek  Text,  with  Notes  (1889);  Gifts  for  the 
^rom  Strength  to  Strength:  Three  Sermons  (1890) ; 
fe:  a  Study  of  Christian  Doctrine  (1892);  Bishop 
S94);  The  Incarnation  and  Common  Life  (1894, 
0;  Christian  AspecU  of  Life  (1897);  Some  Les- 
\esised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  (1897);  Les- 
Work  (1901);  and  the  posthumous  Words  of 
lope  (1902);  Christian  Social  Union  Addresses 
ierborough  Sermons  (1904);  Village  Sermons 
i  The  Two  Empires:    the  Church  and  the  World 

ht:  a.  Westcott,  Life  and  Letters  of  Brooke  Foss 
2  vols.,  London,  1903,  abridged  ed.,  1905;  Mra. 
r.  Secret  of  a  great  Influence:  Notes  on  Bishop 
Teaching,  ib.  1905;  J.  Clayton,  Bishop  West- 
aders  of  the  Church,  1880-1900,  ib.  1907;  H.  S. 
Bro(^  Foss  WestcoU,  ib.  1910. 

N,  ves'ten,  THOMAS:  Apostle  to  the 
1  Finns;  b.  in  Trondhjem,  Norway,  Sept. 

d.  there  Apr.  9,  1727.  The  people  to 
Rrent  live  in  the  region,  partly  in  Norway, 
54  degrees  north  latitude;    their  present 

given  as  about  30,(XX),  of  whom  21,(XX) 
rway;  but  earlier  they  must  have  been 
erous.  By  the  Norwegians  they  are  called 
Ich  name  they  prefer;    but  the  Swedes 

Lapps,  with  sinister  suggestion.  Their 
3ws  them  related  to  the  inhabitants  of 

Christianity  had  earlier  been  imposed 
I,  but  heathenism  had  remained  their  pre- 
ctise.  The  character  of  the  ministrations 
een  such  as  to  win  them  to  a  regard  for 
beliefs.    But  before  the  time  of  Westen 

had  been  done  for  the  Finns  by  the  Da- 
egian  church.  When  Erich  Bredahl, 
I.— 21 


bishop  of  Trondhjem,  had  been  driven  from  his 
diocese  in  1658,  he  became  vicar  of  Trondenfis, 
whence  he  undertook  several  journeys  to  the  Finns; 
some  he  won  to  Christianity;  in  1703  the  school- 
master Isaac  Olsen  went  to  East  Finnmark,  where 
the  provost  Pans  recognized  his  worth  and  made 
him  teacher  at  Waranger,  where  he  labored  faith- 
fully for  fourteen  years  in  all  sorts  of  perils  and 
dangers.  Under  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  in  1707  a  commission  was  given  to  Paul 
H.  Resen  to  investigate  the  condition  of  schools  and 
churches  in  the  north;  the  direction  following  this 
to  the  bishop  of  Trondhjem  to  better  conditions  was 
disregarded  in  fact.  In  1714  the  king  directed  a 
mission  to  the  Finns  to  be  imdertaken,  entrusting 
the  task  to  the  dJollegium  de  promovendo  cursu 
Evangelii,  and  the  choice  of  an  agent  fell  on  Westen. 

Preliminary  training  in  the  school  of  poverty  and 
hardship  had  rendered  Westen  fit  for  the  work.  He 
had  studied  medicine  at  his  father's  command,  but 
after  his  father's  death  (just  as  he  was  taking  his 
degree)  he  studied  theology  imder  great  privations; 
Frederick  IV.  appointed  him  a  librarian  without 
pay,  1707,  and  in  1710  he  became  pastor  at  Weo  in 
Romsdalen;  then  in  1716  the  Collegium  made  him 
vicar  and  chief  of  the  mission  to  the  Finns,  and  the 
same  year  he  undertook  his  first  journey  among  his 
people,  while  Bishop  Krog  of  Trondhjem  attempted 
to  nullify  his  work.  Westen  settled  missionaries, 
provided  for  houses  of  worship,  gathered  data,  and 
laid  the  foimdations  for  further  work.  On  his  re- 
turn he  f oimded  a  seminary  for  children  of  the  Finns, 
at  his  own  cost,  and  this  had  much  to  do  with  later 
success.  Bishop  Krog's  hostility  pursued  him,  but 
the  king  and  the  collegium  supported  him,  so  that 
new  helpers  came  to  his  assistance  in  the  persons  of 
Arvid  Bistok,  Elias  Heltberg,  Martin  Lund,  and 
Erasmus  Rachlew.  With  these  in  1718  he  began  a 
new  tour  among  the  Finns,  leaving  his  helpers  set- 
tled in  various  places  to  do  steady  work,  himself 
preaching,  teaching,  overcoming  opposition  wan- 
tonly placed  in  his  way,  and  gaining  the  hearts  of 
his  people,  who  came  to  call  him  *^  the  good  man." 
The  reports  of  Westen's  labors  caused  a  desire  to 
hear  from  him  in  person,  and  he  was  called  to  Copen- 
hagen, where  to  the  king  he  related  what  was  being 
done  and  what  was  necessary.  He  gained  new  help- 
ers, and  in  1722  began  his  third  great  missionary 
circuit.  He  found  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  for 
the  Gospel  awakened,  and  established  new  schools, 
while  the  assistants  gained  the  complete  confidence 
of  their  people,  who  gave  up  their  idolatry.  On  this 
journey  Westen  entered  virgin  territory,  going 
among  those  who  had  sworn  to  kill  him  and  his  com- 
panions, and  gained  them  for  the  Gospel. 

From  that  time  till  his  death  Westen  was  per- 
mitted to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  his  people's  faith.  His  travels  and  hardships 
had  so  undermined  his  health  that  he  was  unable 
to  take  long  joume3rs,  but  he  continued  to  make 
short  visits  to  the  nearer  points,  while  his  literary 
activities  were  continually  employed  in  furthering 
the  interests  for  which  he  had  worked,  though  his 
story  of  the  missions  was  not  published  and  seems 
to  have  been  lost.  The  opposition  to  which  he  was 
exposed  by  Bishop  Krog  increased  and  aggravated 
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the  illness  resulting  from  his  labors;  in  his  dosing 
days  he  suffered  also  from  temporal  needs,  having 
devoted  so  completely  his  income  to  his  work  that 
when  he  died  a  subscription  was  necessary  for  the 
expenses  of  his  funeral.  (J.  BELSHsmt.) 

Bibuoq&apht:  H.  Hammond,  Den  norditke  Mutiona  Hi»- 
iorie,  Copenhagen,  1787;  Chriatoterpe,  1833,  pp.  290  sqq.; 
Q.  Plitt,  Kurf  OeachiehU  der  luiheriaehen  Munon,  pp.  133 
sqq.,  Erlangen,  1871. 

WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY:  A  synod  of  Cal- 
vinistic  divines  held  in  London  1645-52.  This  synod 
was  the  culminating  act  in  the  struggle  between  the 
Anglican  and  Puritan  parties  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land which  had  been  in  progress  for  more  than  a 
century,  from  the  days  of  William  Tyndale,  and 
had  bec^  warmly  fought  during  the  reign  of  Elisa- 
beth. It  occupies  the  first  place  among  the  synods 
of  the  Reformed  Church  for  the  distinction  of  the 
men  who  composed  it,  the  character  of  the  docu- 
ments it  sent  forth,  and  the  sise  of  the  constituency 
which  accepts  these  documents.  It  was  never  ac- 
cepted, however,  on  the  continent,  where  the  canons 
and  decrees  of  tiie  Synod  of  Dort  proved  to  be  the 
most  widely  accepted  Reformed  symbols. 

In  spite  of  the  attempts  of  Elisabeth  to  crush  all 
Puritan  dissent,  Puritanism  continued  to  be  a  strong 
force  till  the  end  of  her  reign.    Under  Elizabeth's 

successor,  James  I.,  1603-25,  and  his 

Summons  son  Charles  I.,  1625^9,  the  repressive 

and  Object  policy  was  continued  and  a  certain 

galling  element  introduced  especially 
through  the  Book  of  Sports  (q.v.),  and  under  the 
regime  of  Archbishop  Laud .  To  the  difference  which 
divided  the  two  parties  in  matters  of  ritual  and 
church  government  was  added  a  wide  difference  in 
the  matter  of  doctrine.  The  theology  of  both  was 
strongly  Calvinistic  down  to  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  as  is  shown  by  the  Lambeth  Articles  (q.v.), 
which  were  issued  in  1595  with  the  signatures  of  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  and  of  other 
Anglican  prelates.  Arminianism  began  to  infiltrate 
from  HoUand  into  England  under  James,  and  was 
adopted  by  Laud  as  a  policy  to  be  carried  out  in 
determining  the  appointment  of  bishops  and  other 
clergy.  [The  so-called  Arminianism  of  Laud  and 
other  High-churchmen  was  rather  the  semi-Pelagi- 
anism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a.  h.  n.] 
Through  the  insane  measures  of  Laud  Scotch 
Presbjrterians  were  to  be  brought  into  close  alli- 
ance with  the  English  Puritans.  Following  in  the 
line  of  James  II. *s  measures  to  crush  out  Presby- 
terianism  and  abolish  permanently  the  General  As- 
sembly, Laud  sought  to  force  episcopacy  and  the 
ritual  of  the  Anglican  Church  upon  Scotland,  and 
in  1633  made  offensive  display  of  the  Anglican  rit- 
ual at  Holyrood  House,  Edinburgh.  Laud's  Book 
of  Canons  and  a  new  liturgy  based  upon  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  were  to  be  made  obligatory  and 
courts  of  high  commission  were  set  up  in  every  dio- 
cese to  see  that  they  were  observed.  The  attempt 
to  introduce  the  new  order  in  Edinburgh,  July  23, 
1637,  produced  an  uproar  (sec  Geddes,  Jennt), 
and  the  resistance  of  the  people  embodied  itself  in 
the  National  Covenant,  Feb.  28,  1638,  which  bound 
the  people  to  defend  their  ecclesiastical  liberties 
against  papal  corruptions  (see  Covenantebs,  §  3). 


The  crisis  in  England  was  brou^t  about  by  tbe 
summons  of  the  long  parliament  in  1640,  wfaieh 
Charies,  because  of  his  financial  straits,  was  forced 
to  convene.  This  parliament,  although  its  leaden 
were  Anglicans,  was  strongly  Puritan  in  spirit.  M- 
tions  poured  in  upon  it  to  institute  ecdesias&al 
changes,  including  the  "  Root  and  Branch  Petition " 
with  15,000  signatures  asking  that  episcopacy  be 
done  away  '*  with  all  its  dependencies,  rootii  aod 
branches."  In  1641  the  house  of  commons  ordered 
images,  altars,  crucifixes,  and  relics  of  idolatiy  re- 
moved from  the  church  buildings.  At  the  invitation 
of  London  ministers,  a  delegation  from  the  Scotch 
Assembly  led  by  Alexander  Henderson  (q.v.)  visited 
London  to  set  up  a  presbytery.  In  1642  pariiameot 
abolished  episcopacy  and  the  litiugy.  The  pariia- 
mentary  and  royalist  arndes  were  in  the  fiekL  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  this  political  and  ecdesiastial 
commotion  that  the  Westminster  Assembly  wm 
called.  The  "  Grand  Remonstrance  "  had  been 
sent  up  to  parliament  demanding  such  a  idigioas 
assembly  to  discuss  and  arrange  matters  ecdeav- 
tical  within  the  realm.  Two  bills  convening  tlie 
synod  were  suppressed  by  Charles.  The  third  re- 
sulted in  the  gathering  which  held  its  first  meeting 
July  1,  1643.  The  object  of  the  assembly  was  de- 
clared to  be  ''  to  settle  the  government  and  lituigy 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  for  the  vindicating 
and  clearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  said  churdi  from 
false  aspersions  and  vituperations  as  should  be 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God  and  most  sfi  to 
procure  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  church 
at  home  and  bring  it  unto  near  accord  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  other  Reformed  chuicfaeB 
abroad." 

The  membership  was  fixed  by  parliament  at  121 

clergymen  and  30  laymen,  20  laymen  being  chosen 

from  the  house  of  commons  and  10  from  the  hooae 

of  lords.    The  clergymen  were  taken  two  from  each 

county,  and  two  each  from  Oxfoni, 

Member-    Cambridge,  and  the  Channel  Islands, 

ship.  Place  one  from  each  county  of  Wales,  and 

of  Meeting,  four  from  London.     To  this  number 

and        was  added  the  delegation  sent  by  the 

Parties.  Scotch  Assembly.  Among  the  emineDt 
E^nglish  divines  who  had  no  seat  in  the 
assembly  were  Richard  Baxter  and  John  Owen 
(qq.v.).  Three  delegates  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
vited from  New  England,  John  Cotton  of  Boston, 
Thomas  Hooker  of  Hartford,  and  John  Davenport 
of  New  Haven  (qq.v.).  The  first  meeting  was  held 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  Dr.  Twisse  preaching  the 
sermon  (not  extant)  from  John  xiv.  18.  Assembling 
at  first  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  the  body  ad- 
journed to  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  (q.v.)  in  the 
deanery  of  Westminster,  where  it  continued  to  at 

In  matters  of  doctrine,  all  the  members  were  Cal- 
vinists,  although  they  were  divided  between  infra- 
lapsarianism  and  supralapsarianism.    The  Afinuta 
of  the  assembly  show  that  moderate  Calvinism  was 
represented  by  a  body  of  eminent  and  weighty  men. 
The  leading  difference  was  upon  the  subject  of 
church  government.    There  were  five  groups,  rep- 
resenting four  different  types  of  opinion  as  follow' 
(1)  The  Episcopalians,  made  up  of  four  prelates,  in- 
cluding Archbishop  Ussher  (q.v.),  and  five  doctors 
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oC  divinity.  Only  one  Ushop  was  seen  in  the  assem- 
bly and  one  do<^  ci  divinity,  Dr.  Daniel  Featley 
(q.v.),  who,  however,  was  e3^)elled  for  offending 
igunst  the  assembly's  law  forbidding  the  divul- 
gence  o£  its  proceedings.  The  prelates  had  been  for- 
bidden by  Charles  to  attend.  (2)  The  Erastians, 
including  the  great  scholars,  John  Lightfoot  and 
John  Sdden  (qq.v.)f  who,  with  Erastus  of  Heidd- 
beig,  regarded  the  State  as  the  final  seat  of  author- 
ity in  eodeoastical  matters.  (3)  The  Independents, 
few  in  number  but  powerful  in  debate,  including 
Philip  Nye  and  Thomas  Goodwin  (q.v.),  later  Crom- 
wdl's  chaplain,  both  of  them  returned  from  exile 
in  Holland.  This  group,  called  "  the  five  dissenting 
brethren,"  fought  Presbyterianism  with  great  tenac- 
ity and  acumen.  They  withdrew  after  the  Presby- 
terian polity  was  adopted.  (4)  The  Presbyterians, 
who  were  preponderant  from  the  beginning  and 
gained  in  strength.  In  their  nimiber  were  William 
Twisse  (q.v.),  Uie  prolocutor  of  the  body;  Herbert 
Pafaner  (q.v.),  popularly  regarded  as  the  chief 
author  of  the  Siorter  (3ate(£ism;  Stephen  Mar- 
shall (q.v.),  a  great  preacher  and  the  chief  go- 
between  for  the  assembly  and  parliament;  and 
Joseph  Caryl  (q.v.),  the  author  of  the  voluminous 
eommentary  on  Job.  (5)  The  Scotch  commission- 
en,  indudhiig  the  ^te  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  ap- 
pointed by  the  assembly,  namely,  Alexander  Hen- 
denon  (q.v.),  rector  of  Edinburgh  University;  Rob- 
ert BaiOie  (q.v.),  the  Boewell  of  the  assembly,  prin- 
cipal of  Glasgow  University;  Samuel  Rutherford 
(q.v.),  professor  at  St.  Andrew's;  and  George  Gilles- 
pie (q.v.),  parish  minister  in  Eklinburgh.  Rev. 
Robert  Dou^as,  the  fifth  clerical  delegate,  did  not 
attend.  The  two  lay  delegates  were  Lord  Maitland 
and  Sir  Axehibald  Johnstone.  Of  the  latter,  his 
nefdiew,  Bishop  Burnet,  said  that  he  often  prayed 
in  his  fanuly  two  hours  at  a  stretch.  The  Scotch 
were  the  nx)8t  vigorous  element  in  the  assembly. 
They  acted  in  agreement  and  demanded  a  place  on 
each  of  the  committees,  a  demand  that  was  granted. 
They  had  a  great  advantage  from  the  start.  Parlia- 
ment in  its  struggle  with  Charles  had  tinned  to 
Scotland  for  help.  To  the  parliamentary  delega- 
tion was  added  a  delegation  from  the  assembly  which 
called  upon  the  Scotch  to  take  part  in  its  proceed- 
in0B.  In  accepting  the  invitation,  the  Scotch  made 
their  own  terms  which  were  embodied  in  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.  This  famous  docmnent, 
drawn  up  by  Alexander  Henderson,  stated  as  its 
object  to  defend  the  Reformed  religion  in  Scotland 
in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government, 
and  "  to  secure  a  reformation  of  religion  in  England 
and  Ireland  according  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
practise  of  the  best  Reformed  churches,"  and  to 
bring  the  two  countries  "  into  the  nearest  conjunc- 
tion and  unifonnity  in  religion,  confession  of  faith, 
fonn  of  church  government,  directories  of  worship, 
and  catechising."  The  aim  of  the  Scotch  was  to 
establish  Presbyterianism  in  England  and  in  its 
work  the  assembly  followed  the  program  laid  down 
in  the  five  particulars  of  the  Solemn  League. 

The  members  were  chosen  by  parliament,  as  were 
also  the  prolocutor  and  the  two  clerks.  The  assem- 
hty  met    every  week-day  except  Saturday,  and 

commonly  "  sat  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  one 
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or  two  in  the  afternoon.  A  table  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  at  which  were  seated  the  prolocutor 
and  the  clerks.  Benches  ran  down  the  room  on 
each  side,  the  Scotch  sitting  in  a  body 
Mode  of  on  the  moderator's  right.  The  mem- 
Procedure,  bers  of  parliament  sat  on  chairs  near 
the  fire.  Usually  sixty  were  present. 
No  one  was  admitted  to  the  sittings  without  an 
order  from  parliament.  The  rules  provided  that 
no  question  should  be  brought  to  a  vote  the  day  it 
was  proposed,  and  that  speakers  should  make  their 
stat€m[ieQt8  good  from  Scripture.  There  was  free- 
dom of  debate  and  the  speakers  spoke  as  long  as 
seemed  to  them  good.  Baillie  declares  that  they 
''harangue  long  and  learnedly."  The  body  was 
divided  into  three  committees,  to  one  of  which  each 
member  belonged,  and  through  these  conunittees 
the  business  was  brought  before  the  main  body. 
Fast-days  were  frequently  appointed  on  which  re- 
ligious services  were  conducted  during  the  day 
without  pause.  Baillie  speaks  of  such  a  day  (May 
17,  1644,  the  devotions  lasting  from  nine  to  five)  as 
the  sweetest  day  he  had  experienced  in  England. 
Up  to  Feb.  22,  1648,  the  assembly  held  1,163  ses- 
sions. The  body  then  seems  to  have  closed  its  ap- 
pointed work,  but  continued  an  irregular  existence 
as  a  board  of  triers  for  examining  ministers  until 
1652,  when  it  seems  to  have  expired  of  inanition. 
Fuller  says  "  it  dwindled  by  degrees  and  vanished 
with  the  parliament." 

The  assembly  produced  five  disciplinary  and  doc- 
trinal statements.  At  the  direction  of  parliament, 
it  first  set  itself  to  revise  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
Religion  (q.v.).  When  it  reached  Article  XVI.  it 
was  ordered  by  the  same  body  to  turn 
Its  Work,  aside  and  devote  itself  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  statement  on  church  govern- 
ment which  the  Scotch  regarded  as  the  key  to  the 
situation.  The  result  was  the  ^'  Propositions  con- 
cerning Church  Government  and  Ordination  of 
Ministers,"  which  was  sent  to  parliament  in  com- 
pleted form  Nov.  8,  1644.  Parliament  took  many 
liberties  with  the  document  and  sent  it  back  to  the 
assembly  for  amendment.  It  was  not  finished  till 
1648.  By  order  of  parliament  the  Confession  of 
Faith  was  taken  up  in  Aug.,  1644,  and  presented  to 
the  commons  Dec.  4,  1646.  The  assembly  was  in- 
structed to  add  the  Scripture  proofs  and  the  docu- 
ment was  completed  Apr.  29,  1647.  The  Scotch 
assembly  approved  it  in  1647  and  the  Scotch  par- 
liament in  1649.  The  English  parliament  adopted 
it  with  some  changes  1648.  The  "  Directory  for  the 
Public  Worship  of  God  "  was  completed  at  the  close 
of  1644  and  approved  by  the  English  parliament 
for  England  and  Wales  Jan.  3,  1645,  and  a  month 
later  by  the  Scotch  general  assembly.  It  gave  pre- 
scriptions for  the  conduct  of  public  worship  and 
other  clerical  functions  and  set  aside  the  prescribed 
liturgical  forms  of  the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer. 
The  two  Westminster  Catechisms,  called  the  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  were  prepared  simulta- 
neously with  the  Confession  of  Faith.  It  was  at  first 
proposed  to  prepare  but  a  single  one,  but  the  assem- 
bly, yielding  to  the  feeling  expressed  by  Ruther- 
ford, that  it  is  hard  **  to  dress  up  meat  and  milk  in 
the  same  dish,"  prepared  two.    The  impression  still 
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prevails  that  the  aaBembly  Bucceedod  in  putting 
much  strong  meat  into  both  documents. 

At  the  EUggeetJoa  of  parliament  the  assembly  also 
adopted  Rous'  version  of  the  psaims,  a  version  which 
■was  produced  by  Sir  FraJiciH  Rous,  himself  a  member 
of  the  house  of  commons  (see  Htmnolooy,  IX.,  i  2) . 

(1)  Parhament  nominated  the  mcmbcra,  proposed 
the  business  of  the  assembly,  revised  its  work,  pro- 
vided the  rules  by  which  it  was  to  conduct  business, 
and  appointed  its  officers.  (2)  The  work  of  the  as- 
sembly failed  in  the  land  which  gave 

Things  to    it  birth.     L'nder  Cromwell,  Independ- 

be  Noted,  cocy  ruled,  and,  in  1660,  episcopacy 
was  reiatabliahcd  as  the  law  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion  were  again  enforced. 
Puritaniara  produced  Milton  and  the  Pilffrim'n  Prog- 
reas,  but  it  has  never  since  been  an  organized  force 
till  the  last  half -century.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England  has  no  historical  kinship  to  the  West- 
minster Assembly  and  is  of  recent  organization. 
(3)  The  four  outstanding  principles  emphasized  by 
the  assembly  are  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
wluch  is  set  forth  in  a  noble  form  of  statement,  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  the  rights  of  conscience,  and 
the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  within  its  own 
domain.  The  statement  of  the  last  two  principles 
eaaly  includes  more  than  the  framers  intended. 
When  the  assembly  insisted  that  "  God  alone  is  the 
Lord  of  the  conscience,"  it  did  not  mean  to  issue  a 
brief  of  reU^ous  toleration.  The  Puritan  cJiurches 
of  America  were  far  from  any  such  idea,  and  Baillie 
declared  "  (hat  such  a  thing  ae  tolerating  all  and 
any  retigion  was  so  prodigious  an  impiety  that  this 
lelipoUB  parliament  can  not  but  abhor  the  very 
naming  of  it."  The  assembly's  assertion  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  over  its  own  affairs  did 
not  involve  for  the  men  of  that  day  the  idea  of  the 
separation  of  Church  and  Stale. 

The  Westminster  sj-mbols  still  remain  the  canon- 
ical books  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  throughout 
the  world  (the  word  "  Presbyterian  "  being  taken 
in  a  narrower  sense  than  the  expression  "  Reformed 
Churches"),  but  not  without  important  modifica- 
tions not  only  in  the  text  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
but  also  in  the  practical  usages  in  worship  and  church 
government.     The  text  of  the  Catechisms  remains. 


but  the  Larger  Catechism  is  now  seldom  conuniticd 
to  memory  and  Uttle  read.  The  WeetmiDster  sym- 
bolical books  are  the  compact  historical  eKpremn 
of  the  Puritan  impulse  of  Great  Britain,  which  wis 
Calvinistic  in  doctrine  and  anti-episcopal  in  p>v«D- 
menl.  David  8.  ScSAtr. 
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1.  The  Wesljninsler  Confi 
Origin  of  tbe  Confceaio 


lislory  in  England  and  Boatland      II.  Tbe  Weatmi 
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The  Shorter  Cats 


The  Westminster  Standards — i.e.,  the  Weetmin- 
ster  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Weetminster  Cate- 
chisms^are  the  doctrinal  formulas  prepared  by  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  (1643-49),  and 
have  been  adopted  by  the  churehee  of  English, 
Scotch,  and  Scotch-Irish  origin  which  follow  the 
Presbyterian  system. 

L  The  Westminster  Confession:  In  its  original 
form,  as  it  left  the  assembly  and  was  pre«ent«d  to 
parliament,  the  We$tminsl«r  Confession  consisted  of 
thirty-three  chapters.  On  givii^  up  the  attempt 
to  revise  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  (q.v.),  the  assem- 
bly,  at  the  iojimction  of  parliament  (Aug.  20, 1644), 


appointed  ft  committee  to  "  prepare  a  joint  Con- 
fession of  Faith,"  the  committee  including  such 
men  as  Thomas  Gataker,  Joehua  Hoyle,  William 
Gouge  (qq.v.),  and  the  Scotch  commiseionerB  in  ■ 
body.  Its  progreaa  was  delayed  by  a  contentioD 
between  porUament  and  the  assembly  over  the  ri^t 
of  office-bearers  to  withhold  the  communion  fnun 
those  who  seemed  to  them  to  be  ignorant  or  scandal- 
ous, and  on  July  22,  1646,  an  order  was  sent  to  the 
assembly  "  desiring  that  it  hasten  the  perfecting  d 
the  Confesaian  of  Faith  and  the  Catechism  be- 
cause of  the  great  use  they  mi^t  be  for  tbe  sup- 
premiiig  of  errots  and  heranee  and  for  inforaimg 
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the  ignoranoe  of  the  people."    Nineteen  heads  were 
eompleted  and  sent  to  the  house  of  commons  Oct. 
9y  1646,  of  which  500  copies  were  or- 
z«  Orifin   dered  printed  by  the  house.    On  Dec. 
of  the      4f  1646,  the  whole  work  was  finished 
ContaiioiL  uid  sent  to  the  conmions,  and  three 
days  later  to  the  lords,  the  assembly 
bong    authorized   to    have    600    copies   printed. 
On  Apr.    29,    1647,  the  house   oT  commons   or- 
dered  Scripture   proofs  added,   and    600    copies 
of    these    were    ordered    struck  off.     Finally,  in 

1648,  the  Confession  was  approved  by  parlia- 
ment with  the  exception  of  chapters  xxx.  and 
zzzi.,  and  parts  of  chapters  xx.  and  xxiv.,  these  por- 
tions bearing  on  church  censures,  synods,  marriage 
and  divorce,  and  liberty  of  conscience.  Thus 
amoided,  the  document  was  printed  in  London 
under  the  title  Artides  of  Christian  Religion  approved 
and  poMsed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliameni  after  advice 
had  wiih  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  In  spite  of  the 
action  of  parliament,  the  Confession  has  been  imi- 
formly  printed  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  form  in  which  it  left  the  assembly,  and  in 
this  form  it  was  adopted  by  the  Scotch  assembly  in 
1647,  and  by  the  Scotch  estates  of  parliament  in 

1649,  the  latter  ordering  that  it  and  the  two  cate- 
diisnui  be  published  and  printed. 

The  Confession  opens  with  a  definition  of  the 
Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practise,  and  with 
the  proofs  by  which  it  attests  its  authority,  and 
closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  last  judgment.  It  is 
the  dearest,  strongest,  most  logical,  and  most  care- 
ful symbolical  statement  of  the  CalvinisUc  scheme 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  represents  the  rigorous 
philosophical  type  of  creedal  statement  as  compared 
with  the  Heiddberg  Catechism  and  BuUinger's  Sec- 
ond Helvetic  Confession,  or  with  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
2.  Descrip-  is  not  so  rigid  as  the  Canons  of  the 

tion  and    Synod  of  Dort.    It  proceeds  from  the 

Sonrcet.  idea  of  God's  sovereignty  and  his  de- 
crees, and  does  not  by  distinct  treat- 
ment give  suffident  prominence  to  the  fatherhood 
and  love  of  God.  Its  definitions,  starting  with  the 
divine  foreknowledge  and  election,  may  easily  be 
interpreted  to  nullify  the  free  offer  of  the  Gospel 
to  all  men  and  to  deny  the  readiness  of  God  to  re- 
deem all  sinners  willing  to  repent.  These  objec- 
tions have  been  met  by  the  Declaratory  Statements 
of  the  Scotch  Churches  and  the  Revision  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church  (North). 

For  a  long  time  it  was  the  recdved  opinion  that 
the  Westminster  Confesdon  bore  the  stamp  of 
Dutdi  Theology  and  of  Turretini  (q.v.).  Even  the 
younger  McCrie  (Annals  of  English  Presbytery, 
London,  1872,  p.  177)  took  this  [podtion,  but 
Mitchdl  (Westminster  Assembly,  Philadelphia,  1897, 
pp.  370  sqq.),  Schaff  (Creeds,  i.  762  sqq.),  and  Briggs 
(PreAyterian  Betiew,  Jan.,  1880)  have  shown  this 
view  to  be  untenable.  The  Confesdon  is  based 
xxpan.  a  thorough  study  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Con- 
tinental Reformed  theology,  the  earlier  EngUsh  and 
Sootdi  confessions,  and  more  particularly  upon  the 
Irish  ArtideB  dL  Archbishop  Ussher  (q.v.),  several 
sections,  such  as  those  on  the  Scriptures,  the  Trin- 
ity, the  decrees,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  dvil 


magistrate,  being  drawn  largely  from  the  Irish  state- 
ment, as  well  as  such  expresdons  as  ^'  the  man  of 
dn,"  applied  to  the  pope.  It  must  be  also  remem- 
bered that  a  large  nimfiber  of  English  catechisms, 
strongly  doctrinal,  had  proceeded  from  Presbyterian 
and  Puritan  sources,  and  that  William  Twisse  (q.v.), 
Gataker,  and  other  members  of  the  Westminster 
assembly  were  trained  theological  disputants  and 
writers.  As  for  subscription  to  the  Confession,  it 
remains  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  English  sec- 
tion of  the  Westminster  divines  intended  anything 
more  than  that  the  document  should  be  a  norm  of 
teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scotch  insisted 
upon  subscription,  a  course  adopted  by  American 
F^b3rterianism,  though  in  a  relaxed  form. 

In  England,  where  parliament  formally  estab- 
lished Presbyterianism  in  1647,  the  Confesdon  was 
modified  imder  the  Protectorate,  and  was  set  adde 
when  episcopacy,  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and 
the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer,  were  restored  under 
Charles  II.,  in  1660.  In  Scotland  the  parliament 
of  1690  again  ''  ratified  and  established  the  Con- 
fesdon of  Faith  as  the  public  and  avowed  confession 
of  this  Church,"  and  in  the  Act  of  Union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  in  1706-07  the  Confesdon  was  declared 
"forever  confirmed  in  the  Church  of  Scotland," 
even  as  "  the  Presbyterian  government "  was  de- 
clared to  be  "  the  only  government  of  the  Church 
within  the  realm  of  Scotland."  The  Scotch  assem- 
blies of  1690,  1699,  1700,  1704,  etc., 
3.  History  required  all  ministers  and  probationers 
in  England  of  the  Gospel  having  license  to  preach, 
and  and  all  ruling  elders,  to  subscribe  to 
Scotland,  the  Confession  without  amendment; 
and  this  remained  law  in  the  churches 
of  Scotland  till  1879,  when  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  took  the  initiative  in  adopting 
an  explanatory  statement,  or  Declaratory  Act,  in- 
tended to  "  set  forth  more  fully  and  clearly  "  some 
doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture  in  regard  to  whose 
statement  in  the  Confession  a  demand  had  been 
made  that  they  be  freed  from  certain  real  or  ap- 
parent inconsistencies  with  the  Scriptural  scheme. 
The  act  included  seven  clauses  emphasizing  (1) 
God's  love  to  all  mankind  and  the  free  offer  of  sal- 
vation to  men  without  distinction;  (2)  that  the 
doctrine  of  decrees  is  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  statement  that  God  desires  that  all  men  should 
come  to  repentance,  and  that  ''  he  has  provided  a 
salvation  sufficient  for  all,  adapted  to  all,  and  offered 
to  all  in  the  Gospel ";  (3)  that  the  doctrine  of  na- 
tive inability  does  not  imply  that  men  in  the  state 
of  nature  are  not  respondble  to  God's  law  and  to  the 
Gospel;  (4)  that  it  is  not  to  be  held  that  God  may 
not  extend  his  grace  to  persons  outside  the  pale  of 
the  preached  Word,  or  that  all  who  die  in  infancy 
may  not  be  saved;  (5)  that  all  intolerant  and  per- 
secuting principles  of  action  within  the  Church  or 
by  magistrates  are  disavowed,  and  that  any  state- 
ment in  the  standards  teaching  such  principles  need 
not  be  approved;  (6)  that  the  Church  is  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature;  and  (7)  that  liberty 
of  opinion  is  to  be  allowed  in  matters  which  are  not 
of  the  substance  of  the  faith,  such  as  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  six  creative  days.  The  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  was  followed  by  the  Free  Church 
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in  18d2,  which  passed  a  Declaratory  Act  that  was 
substantially  the  same.  In  1894,  to  remove  objec* 
tions  made  by  the  Highlanders,  the  Free-church 
assembly  passed  a  supplementary  act  by  which  it 
wafl  left  open  to  office-bearers  to  take  the  Confession 
either  with  the  Declaratory  Act  or  in  its  original 
and  unmodified  form.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
1889  and  1890,  also  modified  the  rigor  of  subscrip- 
tion by  going  back  to  the  formularies  of  subscrip- 
tion enjoined  prior  to  that  imposed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1711;  and  on  the  union  of  the  Free 
and  United  Presbyterian  Churches  into  the  United 
Free  Church  in  1900,  the  Declaratory  Acts  of  both 
uniting  bodies  were  approved.  The  English  Pres- 
byterian Church,  through  its  synod  in  1890,  adopted 
twenty-four  Articles  of  the  Faith,  this  result  being 
reached  after  the  attempt  to  prepare  a  Declaratory 
Statement  had  been  abandoned.  To  the  Artides 
of  the  Faith  was  subsequently  added  an ''  Appendix  " 
of  six  chapters,  taking  up  matters  which  do  "  not 
enter  into  the  substance  of  the  faith,''  these  being 
questions  of  polity,  worship,  and  administration. 
In  1892  the  Synod  decided  that  acceptance  of  the 
Westminster  standards  by  office-bearers  should  be 
modified  by  reference  to  the  twenty-four  Articles 
of  the  Faithy  the  aim  in  the  preparation  of  which 
was,  while  retaining  the  essential  featiures  of  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine,  to  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  love  of 
God  in  his  Gospel. 

In  America  Congregational  Churches,  through 
the  Cambridge  Synod  and  Platform  of  1648,  de- 
clared that  the  synod  "  had  perused  and  considered 
with  much  gladness  of  heart  and  thankfulness  to 
God  the  Confession  of  Faith  published  of  late  by 
the  Reverend  Assembly  in  England,  and  do  judge 
it  to  be  very  holy,  orthodox,  and  judicious  in  all 
matters  of  faith,  and  do  therefore  freely  and  fully 
consent  thereimto,  for  the  substance  thereof,''  with 
the  exception  of  matters  of  church  "  government 
and  discipline  "  as  set  forth  later  on  in  the  platform 
itself.  In  general  these  changes  were  in  accord  with 
the  amendments  made  by  the  Savoy  Declaration 

to  the  disciplinary  sections  of  the  Con- 
4.  History  fession.  The  American  Presbyterian 
in  America.  Churches  early  adopted  the  Confession 

and  the  Westminster  Catechisms.  The 
Synod  of  Philadelphia,  in  its  Adopting  Act  of  Sept. 
19,  1729,  formally  approved  these  standards  by  de- 
manding the  acceptance  of  them,  either  by  subscrip- 
tion or  by  verbal  declaration,  "  as  being,  in  all  essen- 
tial and  necessary  articles,  good  forms  of  sound 
words  and  systems  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  do 
also  adopt  the  said  Confession  and  Catechisms  as 
the  confession  of  our  faith."  In  case  a  candidate 
had  scruples  about  articles  that  the  synod  might 
regard  as  unessential,  they  were  not  to  be  a  bar 
to  his  acceptance,  and  the  same  friendship  and 
brotherly  love  were  to  be  extended  to  such  persons 
as  if  they  had  expressed  no  differences.  This  action 
was  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  Pres- 
byterians of  New  England  antecedents  led  by  Jona- 
than Dickinson  (q.v.),  and  those  of  Scotch-Irish 
antecedents,  the  latter  demanding  strict  subscrip- 
tion. In  1736,  the  synod,  returning  to  the  subject, 
affirmed  the  acceptance  of  '^  the  good  old  doctrines 
tontained  in  the  Confession  without  the  least  varia- 


tion or  alteration,"  except  in  chapters  zz.  and  adii., 
which  bear  on  the>authority  of  the  dvil  magistnte, 
since  the  new  American  Constitution  here  required 
some  modifications;  and  the  General  Assembly,  at 
its  first  session  in  1789,  approved  a  revision  of 
articles  xx.,  xxiii.,  and  xxxi.,  and  a  small  amend- 
ment  in  the  Larger  Catechism,  while  it  also  prefixed 
to  the  Form  of  Government  a  preamble  in  which 
the  rights  of  conscience  in  religious  mattera  were 
pronoimced  tmiversal  and  inalienable,  and  declared 
that  all  religious  constitutions  should  have  equal 
protection  from  the  law.  The  assembly  laid  up(m 
ministers  the  duty  ''  of  adopting  the  confession  as 
containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  their  approval  of  the  govonment 
and  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  these 
United  States."  The  reunion  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Old  School  and  the 
New  School,  in  1869  was  upon  the  basis  of  the  Con- 
fession and  other  standards  of  the  Church  as  inte^ 
preted  in  their  historic  sense.  The  Cumberiand 
Presbyterian  Church  modified  the  Confesmon  and 
Catechisms  in  1814,  especially  in  the  statemoit  of 
the  decree  of  predestination,  and  again  subjected 
them  to  revision  in  1883.  The  incorporation  of  a 
large  part  of  the  Cumberland  body  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
1906  was  on  the  basis  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Con- 
fession as  then  authoritatively  held  by  the  mother 
body.  A  movement  toward  revision  of  the  Con- 
fession failed  in  1889-93,  but  a  second  movement 
was  successful,  resulting  in  the  Revision  of  1903,  by 
which  chapters  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  on  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  Love  of  God  and  Missions  were  added,  as 
well  as  a  Declaratory  Statement  of  250  words  which 
modifies  chapter  iii.  concerning  the  decrees  of  God, 
and  declares  that  "  Christ's  propitiation  was  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,"  and  Uiat  God  is  ready  to 
bestow  saving  grace  on  all  who  seek  it.  With  ref- 
erence to  chapter  x.  it  also  declares  that  all  infants 
dying  in  infancy  are  included  in  the  election  of 
grace.  Changes  were  likewise  introduced  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  works  of  the  unregenerate 
(chap.  xvi.  7),  in  regard  to  oaths  (xxii.  3),  and  in 
the  wording  of  chapter  xxv.  in  regard  to  Christ's 
sole  headship  over  the  Church.  Here  the  einthet 
applied  to  the  pope — "  that  man  of  sin " — ^was 
struck  out.  In  1887,  the  clause  (chi^.  xxiv.  4)  for- 
bidding marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  had 
been  struck  out.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States,  commonly  called  the  Southern  Pres- 
byterian Church,  is  now  engaged  in  making  a  small 
number  of  changes. 

n.  The  Westminster  Catechisms:  The  West- 
minster Catechisms  are  two  in  number:  a  laige 
Catechism  for  ministers,  to  be  explained  from  the 
pulpit  according  to  the  custom  then  prevailing  in 
the  Reformed  chiu*ches  on  the  Continent;  and  a 
short  Catechism,  for  the  instruction  of  childroi. 
Both  were  presented  to  parliament  for  examinati<m 
and  approval  in  the  autumn  of  1647,  and  were 
printed  under  the  title  The  Humble  Advice  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Divines  now  by  authority  of  Pariiamenl 
sitting  at  WestminsteTy  concerning  a  Larger  (Shorter) 
Catechismy  etc.  Parliament  approved  the  books,  with 
slight  exceptions,  Sept.  15,  1648;  the  Scotch  Kill: 
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adopted  them  in  July,  1648,  and  a^fiin  (after  a 
temporary  repeal  under  ChAriea  II.)  in  1690.    In 

its  acta  approving  the  Catechism,  the 

I.  Hktoiy  Scotch  Amembly  declared  the  Larger 

and        (July  2,  1648)  to  be  "  a  directory  for 

ChuBcter.  catechiising  auch  as  have  made  some 

proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
enHmds  of  religion,"  and  the  Shorter  (July  28,  1648) 
"  to  be  a  directory  for  catechidng  such  as  are  of 
weaJcer  capacity,"  both  being  adopted  as  "  bdng 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  received  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  gDVttiunent  of  this  kirk."  Anthony  Tuckney 
(H-v.)  had  the  chief  share  in  traming  the  Larger 
Catechism,  and  Wallis,  the  mathematiden,  in  giv- 
ing the  Shorter  Catechism  its  severely  logical  finish. 
£otb  Catechisms  contain  an  eKpoHition  of  the  Ten 
Commandmenta  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  on  in- 
dependent statement  of  the  Christian  system  of 
doctrine  after  the  CalvinistJc  type.  The  ApoBlles' 
Creed  is  not,  as  in  other  Catechisma,  mode  the  basis 
of  the  doctrinal  expo»tions,  but  is  appended  "  be- 
cause it  is  a  brief  sum  of  the  Christian  fdth,  agrrc- 
able  to  the  word  of  God,  and  anciently  received  in 
the  churdies  of  Christ," 

The  Shorter  Catechism  has  often  been  regarded 
ae  the  ripest  product  of  Puritan  experience  and  the- 
ological thought.  It  closed  the  period  of  greatest 
catechetical  fertihty  in  England,  when  Puritan  di- 
vines for  a  quarter  of  a  century  hod  been  issuing 
eat«cbctieal  manuals,  aa  many  as  twelve  or  perhaps 
fourteen  such  diviives,  including  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford and  Herbert  Palmer  (qq.v.),  having  sat  in  the 

Westminster  Assembly.     Of  some  of 

).  The      these  catechisms  there  are  direct  traces 

Shorter      that  use  was  made,  the  most  influential 

Cattcbiam ,  perhaps   being   the   Chief  Grounds   of 

Chriatian  Religion  set  doxen  by  the  way 
of  Cattdiiiing  by  Ezekicl  Rogers,  written  before 
1638,  the  date  when  the  author  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica~  Back  of  this  series  of  catechisms  were  John 
Craig's  (q.v.)  Scotch  Catechism,  and,  more  espe- 
-cisJly,  Calvin's  Catechism,  whose  first  question  de- 
termined the  content  of  the  first  question  and  an- 
swer of  the  Shorter  Catechism.  The  Shorter  Cate- 
chism is,  with  Luther's  Small  Catechism  and  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  most  extensively  used 
catechism  in  Protestant  Christendom.  It  exceeds 
all  other  catechisms  by  the  1«ree  brevity  and  pre- 
cision of  the  questions  and  answers,  and  differs  from 
most  by  the  following  peculiarities:  (1)  it  embodies 
the  question  in  the  answer,  so  as  to  make  this  a 
complete  proposition  or  statement;  (2)  it  substi- 
tutes a  new  and  logical  order  of  topics  for  the  old 
historic  order  of  the  Apostles'  Creed;  (3)  it  deals  in 
dogmas  rather  than  facta,  and  addressee  the  intel- 
leet  rather  than  the  heart;  (4)  it  puts  the  questions 
in  an  impersonal  form,  instead  of  addressing  the 
Iramer  directly;  (5)  and  to  this  may  be  added  the 
theolo^cal  and  metaphyseal  character  of  the  an- 
awers.  No  ecclesiastical  attempt  has  been  made  to 
revise  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catedusni.  In 
IMS  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (Nqrth)  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  catechism  "  to  be  used  for  home  instruction  and 
in  the  Sabbath-schoola,  and  to  be  simpler  in  lan- 


guage than  the  Shorter  Catechism,"  but  it  waa  dis- 
tinctly stipulated  that  it  should  not  be  "  ons  of  tha 
standards  of  the  Church." 

Philip  ScHAFFt.     D.  S.  Schafp. 
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6  voli.,  ib.  Isao-SO;  T.  M'Crie.  Annalt  ef  Engliih  Prtibii- 
teni  from  the  Earlieit  Period  lo  Uie  Prtienl  Time.  ib.  IH73; 
J,  B.  Bietiusgr,  TAs  aeformatian  of  Otir  Slandardt.  in  the 
Prabj/lrTian  Quarttriy  and  Pn'nriton  Rnieu-.  July,  lS7fl, 
pp.  387  wtq.;  W.  M.  HethenDgUm.  HiHorv  of  the  We-t- 
•niiMcr  Aarmbla  of  Diviiut.  4th  ed..  Edinburgh.  I87S: 
C.  A.  Brig^,  Documeyitam  Hitorg  of  tAe  IFutmiiufir 
AtteinbW.  in  Prabatrrian  Rnirw.  1880,  pp.  127-16*;  T. 
Leiihnun  in  R.  B.  SV>Ty.  The  Chfirch  af  Satlond,  Pail 
and  PreMenl.  v.  307-42*1,  London.  1890-91;  idfio,  The 
WeeimintCer  Direrlory  icilh  an  Intfoduftion  and  Notre,  ib. 
1001:  C.  G.  McCrie,  The  FMic  iVnrehip  of  PrtAylrTian 
SeaOand.  |  4.  170-240,  ib.  1SD2:  idem.  The  Confeuione  of 
Ae  Church  of  Smllaiid:  Ihrir  fiWvhcM  in  HiOoni.  Edin- 
buifh.  19071  W.  CuTuthcn.  The  Shutter  CaUchitm  af  the 
WeMminMer  Divinee  ,  ,  ,  iciih  Uielorical  Areounf  ar\d 
Biblioarapky.  Loodaa.  ISS7:  J.  H.  Overton.  The  Church 
in  England,  ii.  107-110,  ib.  1897;  W.  H.  RoberU.  Wel- 
minMrr  Slandanh  and  the  FarmaliiM  o/  the  Amrriran  Re- 
fvblic.  Philndelphia.  1808;  W.  Lloyd.  The  Story  of  Prol- 
(HoiU  DiiBtnl  and  B^vHeh  Preebyleria.ni,  London,  ISOQ: 
W.  A.  Stuw.  A  HiMory  of  the  Engliih  ChtircA  durino  tin 
Civil  Wan  and  under  the  Commonveallh,  3  vota.,  ib.  1900: 
F.  Procter  luid  W.  H.  Fnre.  A  Neu:  Hilary  af  Ae  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  chap,  vi.,  158-162,  ib.  lOUl;  B.  B. 
Wufifld.  in  The  PreAyterian  and  Reformed  fimnr,  1901 
(Apr..  Oct.).  1002  (Jul.,  Apr.,  July,  Oct.);  W.  Bevtridee. 
A  Short  Hielory  af  the  irnlini'n(l(r  Ateen^y,  EdinbuiBh. 
1904;  P.  SohaD.  Crridi  of  Chrietendom,  i,  701-816  (Iha 
ediUoDS  BOd  tnuulnlioos  of  Uis  Conrsaaioa  an  noted  pp. 
763-754).  in.  608-704  (l«it  of  CoofttUon  and  Shorter 
Catechiam). 

For  ezpoaitioa  or  doctrloul  diicuasion  consult :  W. 
Parker,  The  LaU  Auembly  of  EHvinee'  Confeesian  of  Faith 
Biam\nid  .  .  .  Wlierein  many  of  their  Eiceuet  and  De- 
fecU.  of  their  Confaeioiu  and  Dimrderm,  o!  their  Error,  and 
Contradiaione.  art  preeenlcd,  tendon,  IS61;  D,  Dick- 
•on,  TnUA'e  Vitlory  over  Envr;  or,  on  Abridgment  of  the 
Chief  Contrm'frtia  in  ttriiaian,  etc..  Edinburgh.  1684, 
QlaNto*.  1726  (a  catecheticat  expoailion  ol  the  Wnt- 
minater  Confeaaion);  idem.  A  Brief  Sum  ofChrinian  Doc- 
trvu  contained  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  hoidpn  forth  in  the 
Confeeeion  of  Faith  and  Calethiemi  of  the  IVetminMrr  Ai- 
aembit/.  ttc.  Edinburgh, 
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pbenoD,  EdinburRb,  1881;  F.  Makower.  Ver/aieang  drr 
Kirchi  in  England,  Berlin,  1S04;  Von  Kudlotf.  in  ZHT 
(1850),  238-200:  J.  Stark,  The  WrUmineler  Canfeaeion  of 
Faith  critically  Compared  vilh  the  Holj,  Scrtptan  and 
found  WaiUinc,  London.  1863;  J.  T.  Goodair.  Th, 
rninilcr  Confeation  of  Faith  Examined  on  the  Baei, 
other  Proleetant  Canfreeiane.  ib,  1868;  W.  Maishs 
Prin«p;M  o[  the  Wrtlminilrr  Standards  Perarrulina 
bursh,  1873;  B.  B,  Warfiold,  Significance  of  the  Weet- 
mintlrr  Slandarde  ai  a  Crrrd,  Ne«  York.  JSOS;  E,  D. 
Motiis.  Thealaay  of  the  Weetmintler  Symliale,  Co 
O.,  1901;  J,  DoOHldson,  The  Wretminetcr  Confrii,ion  0) 
Faith  and  the  Thirty-Nine  AHicici  of  Uii  Church  of  Eng- 
land.  LoodDo,  1905. 

WESTOn,  HEHRY  GRIGGS:  Bnptist;  b.  .« 
Lynn,  Masa,,  Sept,  ]  1,  1820;  d.  at  Crozer  Tlicolog- 
ical  Seminarj-,  Upland.  Pa,,  Feb.  6,  1909.  He  re^ 
ceived  his  education  at  Brown  University  (B,A., 
1340),  and  Newton  TheoloRinal  Institute  (1840- 
1842);  was  pastor  at  Washington  and  Ricblanil, 
D!,,  1S43-46;  at  Peoria,  111,,  184&-59;  and  of  the 
OLver  Street  Church,  New  York  City,  ISSD-CS; 
and  was  president  of  Croier  Theological  Semiaaiy 
after  1868.  He  edited  The  Baptist  Qunrlerly,  1S69- 
1877,  and  wrote  Outline  of  Systematic  Theohgy,-  nnd 
of  Ecdeeiology  (Philadelphia,  1895;  in  collaboration 


with  E,  H.  Johnson);   and  Maltheui:   Genaii nf  Ihi 
ffcm  TeBtamerd  (New  York,  1900). 

WESTOS,  JOHN  BURNS:  Christian;  b,  ji 
Madison,  Me,,  July  6,  1S21.  He  was  educatnl  it 
Antioch  College,  YeUow  Springs,  O.  (A.B.,  1857], 
after  having  entered  the  ministry  of  his  deoomiiu. 
tion  immediately  upon  his  graduation  from  61<niD- 
field  Academy,  Bloomfield,  Me.,  in  1843,  He 
was  pastor  in  West  Newberry,  Mas.  (184H7).: 
in  1^7-4S  was  managing  editor  of  The  Beniiii 
Gotpfl  Liberty  (then  called  The  Chrigtian  Kffdd); 
first  head  of  the  preparatory  department  and  lila 
professor  of  Greek  in  Antioch  College  (1857-«ll,c( 
which  he  was  acting  president  (1862-65);  snce 
1SS2  he  has  been  preaident  and  profetsor  of  Bibliol 
literature  and  theology,  peychofc^y,  and  ethics  In 
Christian  Biblical  Institut*,  Stantordville,  K,  Y., 
removed  in  1906  to  Defiance,  O.  While  at  Aitiodi 
College,  he  was  also  associate  editor  of  Tkt  HaoH 
of  Gospel  Liberty.  He  has  been  a  caember  of  the 
Versions  Committee  of  the  American  Bible  Sodetj 
since  1897.  In  theology  he  is  in  sympathy  witi 
general  Evangelical  Uberal  theology,  and  "fi^tn 
eepecially  to  state  views  in  Biblical  rather  ihu 
creedal  or  traditionally  tbeolopcal  terms."  He  lui 
written  Addrem  on  the  Life  and  Chararler  of  Hanxt 
Mann  (New  York,  1886)  and  PrindpUs  or  frircpii 
—Whichf  (Dayton,  O,,  1894). 

WESTPHAL,  vest'fal,  JOACHIM:    Thensmeof 

two  Lutheran  theologians. 

I,  Joachim  Westphttl  of  Hamburg;  PoIhtuoI 
theologian;  b.  at  Hamburg  1510  or  at  the  bepn- 
ningoflSll;  d.  there  Jan.  16,  1574.  Hesssai* 
cated  in  the  school  of  St.  Nicolai  in  his  native  dlj, 
then  in  LUneburg,  and  entered  the  Univerail)'  d 
Wittenberg,  where  he  became  the  pupil  o(  Me- 
lanchthon  and  Luther.  In  1532,  on  the  rccoaunei- 
dation  of  Melanohthon,  he  was  appointed  t^idw 
at  the  Johanneiim  in  hia  native  city.  In  15J4hf "" 
turned  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  and  in  llf 
following  year  removed  with  the  univetsitj  tolH*- 
After  his  return  to  Wittenberg  in  1537  he  lettuwl 
on  philology.  In  1541  he  became  preacher  of  u)t 
church  of  St.  Catharine  in  Hamburg;  then  atiinf 
superintendent  in  1562,  and  was  elected  Bupaiii- 
tendent  in  1571, 

He  is  best  known  tor  hia  participation  in  the  ih» 
logical  controversies  of  fiis  time.  He  took  pan  i" 
that  on  the  descent  into  hell,  also  in  the  discussiw 
concerning  the  Leipsie  Interim  (see  Interqj)  sm 
in  that  over  the  Adiaphora  (q.v.).  More  impontfil 
was  that  over  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  1552  hep™'' 
lished  Farrago  coTifutancarum  et  inter  se  dKndfili'* 
npinionmn  de  arena  Domini,  ex  Sacrannntaria"'* 
librU  congesta,  a  warning  against  those  whoden.vu'' 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  He  ^'•'^ 
out  to  the  adherents  of  Luther  the  alarming  progn^ 
which  the  sacramentarions  had  made  and  tries  to 
prove  the  falsity  of  their  doctrine  by  its  di\"eKiW- 
In  1553  he  issued  Rfcla  fides  de  coma  Domim,  sn 
excgelical  discussion  of  I  Cor.  xi.  and  the  wordsol 
inHtitutioii;  in  1555  Cotkctanea  tentcniiarum  D. 
Aurelii  Augwititii  de  cxna  Domini  and  Fides  CifKlli 
episcopi  AUxandrvE  de  pr^nentia  corporis  et  songuimi 
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Ckri§ti.  CalYin  answered  in  Jan.,  1555,  with  his 
Drfensio  Bana  et  orthodoxa  doctriruB  de  sacramerUia, 
Thus  there  was  opened  a  controversy  which  involved 
on  the  side  of  the  Reformed  Lasco,  Bullinger,  Ochino, 
ValeranduB  Polanus,  Beza,  and  Bibliander;  on  the 
side  of  the  Lutherans  Timann,  Paul  von  Eitzen, 
Schnei^,  £.  Alberus,  Gallus,  Flacius,  Judex,  Brenz, 
and  Andrea.  Westphal  replied  to  Calvin  in  Adver- 
9ua  cmusdam  sacramentarii  faUam  criminaiionem 
iuUa  defensiOf  in  qua  et  eitchariatias  causa  agUur 
(1555),  to  which  Calvin  answered  in  Secunda  d^ensio 
put  el  orthodoxa  de  sacramerUis  fidei  (1556),  which 
was  an  attempt  to  draw  to  his  side  the  Philippists 
of  Saxony  and  Lower  Germany.  Other  works  of 
Westphal  occasioned  by  this  controversy  are:  Epia- 
tola  Joaddmi  Westphalia  qua  breviier  respondet  ad 
coffwida  J,  Cakini  (1556) ;  Confessio  fidei  de  eucha- 
risStuB  aacramerUo,  in  qua  ministri  ecdesiarum  Sax- 
onice  .  .  .  asiruunt  corporis  et  sanguinis  D.  n.  /. 
Ckristi  pnEsentiam  in  coma  sancta,  et  de  libro  Calmni 
ipsis  dedicaio  respondent  (Magdeburg,  1557);  Jusia 
defensio  adversus  insignia  mendacia  J.  a  LascOf  qua 
in  epistola  ad  Polonioe  regem  contra  Saxonicas  eccte- 
Has  sparsit  (1557);  Apologetica  scripia  Johannis 
Westpiujdif  quibus  et  sanam  doctrinam  de  eucharistia 
d^endU  et  fcedissimas  calumnias  sacramentariarum 


diluit  (1558);  ConfutaHo  aliquot  enormium  menda^ 
ciorum  Johannis  CaJvini  (1558);  De  coma  Domini 
confessio  Johannis  Westphali  (1558);  Apologia  conn 
fessionis  de  Coma  Domini  (1558). 

2.  Joachim  Westphal  of  Eisleben:  A  contempo- 
rary of  Joachim  Westphal  of  Hambxirg,  with  whom 
he  is  often  confused,  and  belonging  also  to  the 
Gnesio-Lutheran  party.  He  was  ordained  preacher 
at  Nausitz  near  Artem  in  1553,  then  served  as  di- 
aconus  in  Sangerhausen  and  finally  as  preacher  in 
Gerbstedt  in  the  county  of  Mansfeld,  where  he  died 
in  1569.  He  wrote  FauUeufd,  wider  das  Laster  des 
Mussiggangs  (1563);  Wider  den  Hoffahrtsteufel 
(1565);  WiUkomm  Christi  (1568);  GeisUiche  Ehe 
Christi  und  seiner  Kirche^  seiner  Braut  (1568). 

(G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Sources  are  the  Brieftammlunff,  ed.  C.  H. 
W.  Sillem,  Hamburg,  1903;  the  letters  of  Melanchthoo 
and  Calvin  in  CA,  vols,  vii.-ix.,  xliii.,  cf.  the  prolegomena 
to  vol.  XXX vii.,  pp.  ix.  sqq.;  and  the  Oraiio  of  J.  Metho- 
dius, Hamburg,  1575.  Consult  further:  J.  A.  Fabrlcius, 
MemoricB  Hamburgenae8t  ii.  931  sqq.,  ib.  1710;  A.  Greve, 
MemoriaJ.  Westphali,  ib.  1749;  J.  MoUer,  Cimbria  literatOt 
iii.  641  sqq.,  8  vols.,  Hamburg,  1710-46;  K.  Monckeberg, 
Joachim  Westphal  und  Johann  Calvin,  ib.  1865;  Kruske, 
Johannes  a  Lasco  und  der  SakranventsstreU,  Leipsic,  1901; 
H.  Dalton,  MisceUaneen,  pp.  302  sqq.,  Berlin.  1905;  ADB, 
xlii.  198  sqq. 


The  Bohemian  Sucoession  i\  1). 
The  Counter-Reformation  (i  2). 
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WESTPHALIA,  PEACE  OF. 


Territorial  Awards  (I  4). 
Amnesty  and  Restitution  (I  5). 


Grievances  and  Religious  Rela- 
tions (§  6). 

Political  Readjustments;  Exe- 
cution (I  7). 


The  Peace  of  Westphalia  is  the  treaty  concluded 
in  1648,  in  the  then  Westphalian  cities  of  Mtinster 
and  OsnabrUcky  which  terminated  the  Thirty-Years' 
War  (q.v.).    Tlie  immediate  cause  for  the  war  was 

the  state  of  religious  affairs  in  Bohemia. 

X.  The     Taking  advantage  of  the  discord  be- 

Bohemian  tween  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  and  his 

SuccesBion.  brother    Matthias,    the    Evangelical 

leaders  there  had  seciured  from  the 
former  a  letter-patent,  July  9,  1609,  in  which  they 
were  assured  the  free  exerdse  of  reUgion  according 
to  their  submitted  confession,  and  specially  the 
right  to  build  new  churches  and  schools  in  the  royal 
towns  and  dominions.  After  the  emperor  had  been 
forced  to  cede  the  possession  of  Bohemia  to  his 
brother,  Matthias  solenmly  confirmed  the  liberties 
of  the  estates,  together  with  the  imperial  patent. 
But  the  question  whether  new  chiurches  and  schools 
were  also  lawfully  to  be  erected  in  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions  soon  stirred  up  strife;  and  when  the 
imperial  commissioners  decided  against  the  Evan- 
gelical party,  the  anxiety  sprang  up  that  the  em- 
peror was  designing  to  revoke  the  patent.  An  in- 
surrection arose;  the  imperial  counselors,  Martinitz 
and  Slawata,  were  thrown  from  the  window  of  the 
castle  chamber  at  Prague  (May  23,  1618);  and  the 
insurgents  organised  a  national  government  of  their 
own,  expelled  the  Jesuits,  communicated  with  the 
Protestant  estates  in  the  other  Austrian  lands,  and, 
aided  by  the  Union,  even  attacked  Austria.  This 
Union  was  a  defensive  alliance,  formed,  in  1608,  of 
the  Evangelical  estates  of  Electoral  Palatinate, 
Palatinate-Neuburg,  Brandenburg-Ansbach  and 
Bayreuth,  Wtlrttembeigy  Baden-Durlach,  Electoral 


Brandenburg,  Hesse-Cassel,  Strasburg,  Nuremberg, 
and  Ulm.  Upon  the  death  of  Emperor  Matthias 
(1619),  Ferdinand  II.  became  his  successor.  The 
Bohemians  elected  Elector  Palatine  Frederick  V.  as 
their  king.  To  the  support  of  Ferdinand  rallied 
the  Holy  League  of  Roman  Catholic  estates  organ- 
ized by  Duke  MaximiUan  of  Bavaria  in  1609.  Under 
his  leadership  Frederick  was  defeated  at  the  battle 
at  Prague  Oct.  29  (Nov.  8),  1620,  unaided  by  the 
Union,  which  had  preferred  to  maintain  peace  with 
its  fellow  estates;  and  the  greater  part  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  were  won  back.  After  Frederick's 
flight  and  his  sentence  under  the  ban  (1621),  the 
Palatinate  was  gradually  subdued  by  the  imperial 
armies.  Upon  the  investiture  of  Maximilian  with 
the  Electorate  Palatine  (1623),  the  court  of  Mans- 
feld and  Christian  of  Brunswick  undertook  the  war 
in  northwestern  Germany  in  behalf  of  the  Palati- 
nate, thus  drawing  the  lower  Saxon  estates  into  the 
conflict.  These  chose  King  Christian  IV.  of  Den- 
mark (1625)  for  their  joint  commander.  He  allied 
himself  with  England  and  Holland,  but  in  view  of 
the  successful  results  attending  the  armies  of  the 
League  and  the  empire  under  Tilly  and  Wallenstein 
in  1629,  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  Labeck  with  the 
emperor. 

The  Counter-Reformation  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  military  results.  Specially  from  the  time 
of  their  victory  at  Lutter  (1626),  the  adherents  of  the 
League  began  to  voice  their  demands  for  the  en- 
forced restitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  properties  (see 
Rbsbbvation,  Ecclesiastical),  which  the  Evangel- 
icals had  seized,  as  was  alleged,  contrary  to  the  re- 
ligious Peace  of  Augsburg  (q.v.) ;  and  this  was  to  be 
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iffwied  bj  »  fOMral  ImiNiial  deoneimleidolht* 

UitloiibjtlMidieiordiieprociMonMr.   Inditait 

■oniplet    ifi^Drt   ■tnogtiMDinc    tlia 

X  Hm     pofwerteerdng  tothemflmlMisoltlia 

OoootHw   Lfiaffoe  at  tlia  eqwDfe  of  tlia  ImiMiial 

tbdaam-  ttnogUk    wwe  gnufauOy  ovvraome^ 

tkm.       ptrtlylqrtliapranimpCioothataoiDeof 

tfaapropflrtietmii^poHibly  be  appHad 

to  atnDgUian  the  in^arialfam^pnatiee,  and  partly 

bj  tlie  petmarive  lepreaentatioiia  of  audi  a  meaauie 

offend  by  tbe  ImpeEial  oonfeMor,  UUnmennaiiii, 

andtliepapalimiicio,Caimga,aaanewandlmpoaing 

advance  on  tbe  aide  of  the  Oounter-Reldnnatknu 

Fenlinand  II.  isBued  the  edict  of  raatitution  Mar. 

6,  1829.    Beiidea  the  provkkma  for  the  natoration 

of  the  qiiritual  poamnona,  it  abrogated  the  deo- 

laratkm  of  Fetdlnand  I.  at  the  lelij^oua  peace  of 

16S6|  aeouring  to  Pkoteatant  aubjeeta  m  the  eod^ 

■aatictal  provinoea  religioua  peace,  and  prodaimed, 

in  feneral,  tliat  the  religioua  peace  waa  to  apply 

only  to  the  Rcmian  Catholica  and  the  adfaerantaoif 

the  unaltered  Augriniig  Confewion,  and  that  every 

othor  aeot  waa  prohibited  in  the  empire. 

To  prevent  Quatavua  Adolphua  of  Swedoiy  vdio 
in  1880  had  occupied  the  eatuaiiea  of  the  Oder,  fiQin 
fonning  an  alliance  with  the  Pkoteatant  eatiUes,  the 
aiBeutioQ  of  the  edict  waa  auqiended,  and  a  diet  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  Fhmkfort,  Feb., 
J.  Ooatavua  1031,  to  negotiate  a  mutual  underatand- 
Ado^hna;  ing.  But  the  emperor  revdkedaome  of 
the  Peace  hiaoonceaBiooa;  rebuff ed  the  League  of 
of  Pngoa.  Leipeic,  conduded  by  ISeotor  Johann 
Qeorg  of  Samny,  1031,  with  varioua 
Evangelical  eatatea  for  the  peace  of  Germany;  and 
even  Buffered  Tilly  to  invade  Samny  (1031),  after 
the  deatruction  of  Magdebuig.  Hie  reault  waa  an 
aOianceof  the  doctor  of  Saxony  and  the  remaining 
Fkoteatant  princea  with  Quatavua  Adolphua.  After 
tbe  victoriouB  battle  at  Brdtenfdd  Sept  7  (17), 
1031,  the  Swedish  troope  roamed  over  Germany; 
but  in  1632  Gustavus  AdoIphuB  was  forced  by 
Wallenstein  to  vacate  Bavaria,  and  after  his  fall  at 
Ltltsen  (Nov.  6,  1632),  the  allies  dispersed.  When, 
in  1634,  the  main  army  of  the  Swedes  was  defeated 
at  NOrdlingen,  the  dector  of  Saxony  abandoned  the 
alliance  with  the  Swedes,  and  conduded  with  Fer- 
dinand II.  the  Peace  of  Prague,  May  20  (30),  1635. 
By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  all  mediate  foundations, 
doisters,  and  estates  which  had  been  confiscated  by 
the  Protestants  prior  to  the  Paasau  treaty  of  1552 
were  to  remain  in  their  hands;  but  the  immediate 
endowments  and  all  possessions  confiscated  after 
the  said  treaty  were  to  be  left  for  a  term  of  forty 
years,  and,  if  before  the  expiration  of  that  term  no 
other  adjustment  should  be  made,  then  they  were 
to  remain  permanently  in  the  status  in  which  they 
were  Nov.  27,  1627.  Full  amnesty  was  pledged 
between  the  emperor  and  the  Roman  Catholic  es- 
tates on  the  one  hand,  and  dectoral  Saxony  and 
the  states  adhering  to  the  Augsburg  Ck>nfes8ion  on 
the  other,  from  the  year  1630,  Bohemia,  the  Pala- 
tinate, and  some  princes,  lords,  and  counts  excepted. 
According  to  the  imperial  patent  of  June  12,  1635, 
this  peace  was  to  be  extended  over  all  Germany; 
but  the  restriction  of  the  amnesty,  the  declaration 
of  war  by  France  against  Spain  and  Austria,  and  the 


ncfw  advaatagea  gdned  by  tba  Swadaa  pnvaiM 
the  nwMtion  oT  hoatltttica.  Iniei^FMiiittidllL 
aummoiied  another  diet  at  BegendMiig  irtdoh  (18(1) 
made  no  eaeential  progi^ew  beyond  the  Tntkjd 
Fhigne.  PWiKmfaiariea  were  dgned  at  Haabmi 
Deo.  15  (25),  IMl,  prairkling  that  negoCtttimm 
to  be  eoDdueted  at  Mflnater  and  Oanahrfldr  He 
enqierar  and  the  Imperial  dqiutation  heatatd  to 
■gn  the  pcotoeol  until  1044,  ao  that  ugo^iatiiM 
were  not  opened  untfl  Apr.,  1645.  At  Oaufartek 
affain  were  negotiated  between  thet  emperor's  deb> 
gatea,  the  imperial  eatatea,  and  Sweden;  at  Mte- 
ater,  between  the  emperor,  Fteioe,  and  the  utikt 
foreign  powen.  Hie  negotiatioiia  at  Omfarlck 
were  conduded  with  the  peace  hwtrument  of  iig. 
8, 1648;  at  Mttnater,  in  that  of  Sept  17,  theauM 
year.  Hie  joint  aobaeription  oocuned  at  Mftaitar 
Oct  14  (24).  Sfanultaneoudy  ^Min  and  the  Qo^ 
man  anpire  negotiated  at  MOnster  for  pean  lift 
the  United  Netherlanda  and  with  Fnmee.  Wink 
the  negotiatk»8  with  Fmaae  led  to  no  naih,a 
treaty  waa  conduded  with  the  United  Nekhedaiik 
aa  Jan.  20  OO),  1648^  by  wbklbL  the  indepenckaoed 
the  Netherlanda  and  their  detachment  firon  Ov- 
many  were  formally  conceded.  Hie  indepmknw 
of  the  Swiae  Fedenition,  aa  defined  by  the  Fted 
Bead,  Sept  22,  1480,  waa  reconfirmed,  hi  botk 
treatiea,  only  tlie  en^ieror  and  the  crowne  d  ftum 
and  Sweden  are  named  aa  contracting  partiei^  oidt 
with  ita  ocmatitQents^  since  the  inqNcid  eelitaidii* 
daimed  having  waged  war  againat  the  enqne.  Tkm 
proviaiona  pertaining  to  dundi  affain  cdy  tie  adh 
Ject  of  detdl  here, 
rnr  war  iwiemnmea  ana  reaumuon  of  eueapw 


in  the  handa  of  foreign  powen,  theawardiicnai 
foQowa:  (1)  Sweden  obtained  all  ooaataiie  FhM' 
rania  and  RQgen,  together  with  a  Portland  intorior 
Pbmennia,  the  town  of  ^BHamar,  belongiiigliitlMrto 
to  Meddenburg,  and  the  dhurdi  foonditioBid 

Bremen  and  Verden,  aa  tenqMnlcM- 

4.  Terri-    ies,  and  all  these  aa  hereditaiyimpeiial 

torial      tenures,  with  seat  and  vote  at  imperiil 

Awards,     and  district  assemblies.  (2)  Fnnoewis 

vested,  without  the  privitege  of  invv- 
titure  or  imperial  estate,  with  the  sovereignty  over 
the  bishoprics  and'dties  of  Meta,  Toul,  and  VeKlim> 
which  had  been  occupied  from  1552,  yet  under 
guaranty  of  the  three  bishoprics  to  the  aitfabubop 
of  Treves.   It  recdved,  further,  the  sovereignty  over 
Pignerol,  the  town  of  Breisach,  the  landgraviate  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Alsace,  the  district  d  Suntgtfi) 
and  the  government  of  ten  imperial  towns  in  Abio^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  other  imperid  estates  ^    < 
Alsace,  in  particular  also  the  bishops  of  Basd  ii» 
Strasburg,  were  expresdy  secured  in  their  immedi- 
ate relation  to  the  empire,  and  their  former  freedom- 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  to  be  preeervw 
in  the  ceded  possessions  and  all  rdigious  innovar 
tions  diuing  the  war  removed.     (3)  HesaeOBffcl 
was  indemnified  with  the   secularized  abbey  d 
Hersfdd.    Estates  which  lost  territory  by  tben 
cessions  or  had  to  forego  their  claims  had  to  be 
recompensed,  which  involved  further  diangeB  in 
the  ecdesiastical  apportionment,  affecting  spedaDy 
Brandenburg,  Meddenburg,  Brunswick,  and  Lfxub" 
burg. 
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The  amnflsty  granted  under  the  Peace  of  Prague 
in  1635  was  now  declared  to  be  universal  in  princi- 
ple. It  waa  further  ordered  that,  so 
5.  Amnesty  far  as  poesible,  all  spiritual  and  tem- 
and  poral  matters  should  be  restored  to 
Reatitation.  thdr  former  status.  Accordingly  the 
state  of  affairs  as  existing  in  1618  should 
have  been  resumed;  but  against  the  overtures  to 
this  effect  on  the  part  of  Sweden,  France,  and  those 
imperial  estates  which  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
them,  the  emperor  and  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
inaiirt^ed  on  regarding  the  year  1630  as  the  limit; 
nor  would  they  relent  until  certain  exceptions  from 
this  date  were  stipulated  and  the  appointment  of 
certain  regulative  times,  respectively,  for  specific 
prospective  restitutions  was  conceded.  For  in- 
stance, Bavaria  would  have  had  to  restore  to  the 
descendants  of  Frederick  V.  the  Electoral  Palati- 
nate, thus  taking  away  from  the  Roman  Catholics 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  electoral  coUege;  it 
would  also  have  raised  a  claim  of  13,000,000  thaler 
in  favor  of  Bavaria  against  Austria  for  war  indem- 
nity. By  the  limit  of  1618,  Baden-Durlach  lost  the 
Upper  Mark.  Most  unfavorably  did  the  terms  of 
settlement  affect  the  Protestants  in  the  hereditary 
lands  of  Austria.  The  efforts  of  Sweden  in  their  be- 
half, to  make  the  amnesty  apply  on  the  basis  of  1618, 
remained  fruitiess.  Exceptions  were  accorded  only 
to  the  dukes  of  Brieg,  Liegnitz,  Mdlnsterberg  and 
Gels,  and  the  city  of  Breslau.  To  the  other  Silesian 
duchies  was  conceded  merely  the  erection  of  three 
new  Evangelical  churches,  the  so-called  "  peace 
churches"  near  Schweidnitz,  Jauer,  and  Glogau. 
Besides,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Silesian  domains  and 
the  nobles  of  Lower  Austria  were  not  subject,  on 
account  of  their  adherence  to  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, to  confiscation  of  possessions  or  to  banish- 
ment, and  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  attend  the 
Evangelical  worship  outside  their  territory  in  neigh- 
boring places.  In  the  event  of  a  volimtary  emigra- 
tion, they  were  allowed  freely  to  visit  their  unsold 
real  estate  for  supervision  and  attention  to  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  peace  negotiations  also  vitally  turned  on  the 
point  0^  eliminating  the  confusions  and  grievances 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  previous  relations  of  the 
religious  parties,  or  of  forestalling  a  recurrence  of 
the  same.    The  imperial  and  the  Swedish  envoys 
negotiated  the  Evangelical  grievances 
6.  Griev-   in  general;  pertaining  to  the  relations 
ancesand  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed, 
Religioiu   Sweden  conducted  the  transactions  for 
Relations,  the  former;  and  for  the  latter,  Bran- 
denburg, seconded  by  the  Dutch  and 
the  Swiss.    (1)  The  religious  Peace  of  Augsbiurg  and 
the  Passau  treaty  were  confirmed  anew.    (2)  The 
peace  instrument  of  Osnabrtick  expressly  recognized 
the  parity  of  the  Reformed  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
However,  the  proviso  in  §  17  of  the  religious  peace 
was  reaffirmed,  that  no  other  religions  than  those 
mentioned  were  to  be  tolerated.     (3)  The  legal 
equality  of  the  two  religious  parties  in  the  empire 
was  expressly  declared;  and  in  application  of  this 
principle,  it  was  ordered  that  a  quota  of  members 
from  both  confessions  should  be  chosen  for  the  reg- 


ular imperial  deputations  and  for  the  imperial  courts 
of  justice.  In  matters  affecting  religion,  or  in  a  di- 
vision of  opinion  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  estates,  the  usual  parliamentary  vote 
by  majority  was  to  make  way  for  an  amicable  ad- 
justment among  the  estates  of  both  religious  parties. 
The  terms  thus  stated,  especially  the  principle  of 
equal  legal  status  for  both  religious  parties,  was  to 
become  practically  applicable  in  accordance  with 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  realm,  and  the  con- 
sistent provisions  of  the  treaty  itself.  Their  execu- 
tion was  dependent  on  various  actual  antecedent 
conditions,  subsisting  in  the  diversity  of  relations 
between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and, 
within  the  latter,  between  Lutherans  and  Reformed. 
This  led  to  the  adoption  of  measures  intended  to 
regulate  their  mutual  relations  with  reference  to 
the  standard  principles  first  adopted.  (1)  With 
reference  to  ecclesiastical  properties  and  institutions, 
Jan.  1,  1624,  was  agreed  upon  as  the  regulative  day. 
The  religious  party  having  possession  on  that  date 
were  permanentiy  to  retidn  it,  and  all  possessions  of 
that  date  of  which  it  was  later  deprived  were  to  be 
restored.  The  advantages  obtained  through  this 
measure  by  the  Protestants  were  inconsiderable. 
Similar  arrangements  were  made  regarding  the 
mediate  foundations  and  cloisters.  (2)  On  the 
"  right  of  reformation,"  the  religious  Peace  of  Augs- 
burg had  sanctioned  the  right  of  temporal  estates 
of  the  realm  both  to  go  over  to  the  Evangelical  re- 
ligion and  to  allow  the  same  to  their  subjects.  This 
right  had  not  been  conceded  to  the  subjects  indi- 
vidually; but,  at  that  time,  the  principle  was  recog- 
nized that  the  territorial  lord  was  to  decide  on  the 
religious  confession  of  his  domain  inclusive  of  that 
of  his  subjects.  Now  the  following  extensions  were 
added:  (a)  Evangelical  subjects  under  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Roman  Catholic  subjects  imder  Evan- 
gelical sovereignty  were  to  be  left  free  to  exercise 
what  manner  of  religion  they  had  practised  until 
some  time  in  1624,  and  in  this  they  were  to  be  left 
unmolested  in  the  future. 

From  this  it  followed  that  Evangelical  subjects 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  territory  or  Roman  Catholics 
in  an  Evangelical  territory  who  had  exercised  relig- 
ion neither  publicly  nor  privately  in  1624,  now  re- 
mained amenable  to  the  jus  reformandi;  and  the 
same  pertained  to  any  who,  after  the  publication  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  would  be  converts  to  any  other 
religion  than  that  of  the  territorial  sovereign.  In 
both  instances  the  latter  had  the  alternative  right  of 
tolerance  or  enforcing  emigration.  In  the  former  in- 
stance, the  subjects  were  to  be  allowed  freedom  of 
conscience,  the  right  of  household  worship,  and  of 
attending  worship  abroad,  as  well  as  legal  equality 
with  the  adherents  of  the  authorized  confessions. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  territorial  sovereign  should 
conmiand,  or  the  subjects  voluntarily  choose,  emi- 
gration, then  all  molestation  was  forbidden,  and  a 
five  years'  respite  (or  three  years  in  case  of  a 
change  of  religion  after  the  publication  of  the  terms 
of  peace)  for  emigration  was  conceded;  neither 
should  the  testimonials  of  position  and  character  be 
denied  nor  imusual  reversions  be  demanded  or  emi- 
gration taxes  be  imposed,  (b)  With  reference  to  the 
relation  between  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  the  status 
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at  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  subject  to 
the  treaties  and  privileges  in  power  was  to  be  pre- 
scriptive. In  the  future,  if  a  territorial  sovereign 
changed  from  the  Evangelical  state  religion  to  an- 
other Evangelical  confession,  or  succeeded  to  an 
Evangelical  state  having  a  different  confession  from 
his  own,  he  was  to  have  the  right  only  to  institute 
his  court  worship,  and  irrevocably  to  grant  possible 
churches  of  his  faith  free  reUgious  exercise;  but  all 
this  without  altering  the  existing  chiurch  order,  and 
without  disturbing  the  previous  religious  practise, 
church  estates,  and  institutions.  The  congrega- 
tions of  the  Evangelical  state  religion  were  to  retain 
the  appointment  of  their  church  and  school  officers, 
who  should  be  subject  to  examination  and  ordina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  a  church  board,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  sovereign,  without  obstruction. 
(3)  The  diocesan  right  and  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  officials,  in  cases  of  dispute 
among  Protestants  and  between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics,  were  suspended,  excepting  (a) 
where  Roman  Catholics  had  been  in  obvious  pos- 
session of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  1624,  this 
might  continue  to  be  exercised  in  collecting  rev- 
enues, tithes,  and  pensions;  and  (b)  where  the 
Protestant  subjects  of  Roman  Catholic  estates  in 
1624  had  acknowledged  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion, the  same  should  continue,  without  prejudice 
to  confessional  freedom  and  liberty  of  conscience. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  of  Evangelical  estates,  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  was  to  continue  intact,  according  to  the 
peaceable  exercise  of  it  in  1624,  provided,  however, 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  given  territory 
maintidned  public  exercise  of  religion  in  the  year 
stated.  The  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  Evangel- 
icals in  Evangelical  territories  received  no  mention; 
it  was  presumed  to  be  a  privilege  of  the  territorial 
government. 

The  interest  of  the  foreign  powers  in  securing  for 
the  estates  of  the  realm  the  largest  possible  status 
independent  of  the  emperor  coincided  with  the  simi- 
lar aspirations  of  the  estates,  and  the  difference  in 
religion  did  not  so  separate  the  estates  as  to  induce 
them  to  work  at  cross  purposes  in  this 
7.  Political  conmion  object.     The  original  abso- 
Readjust-   lute  sovereignty  of  the  emperor  had 
ments;      long  ceased  to  be  unquestioned,  and 
Execution,  the  rights  acquired  by  the  estates  in 
the  course  of  time  no  longer  submitted 
to  be  defined  as  mere  feudal  investitures.    Yet  a 
distinct  definition  was  not  then  attempted;   under 
the  adopted  term  jtis  territorialis  the  treaty  expressly 
assured  this  right  to  the  estates  of  the  realm.  In  par- 
ticular they  were  guaranteed  the  right  of  voting  on 
all  parliamentary  deliberations  concerning  the  affairs 
of  the  realm,  and  in  concluding  alliances  with  one 
another  and  with  foreign  powers  for  their  self-pres- 
ervation and  security,  reserving  the  rights  of  the 
emperor,  the  empire,  and  the  p>eace  of  the  land. 
The  foregoing  rights  were  also  accredited  in  detail 
to  the  imperial  cities.  Likewise,  the  inamediate  impe- 
rial knighthood  in  point  of  religion  was  placed  on  a 
par  with  the  estates  of  the  realm.    The  peace  was 
declared  to  be  a  permanent,  universal  law  of  the  em- 


pire; so  that  it  was  ordered  to  be  embodied  in  the 
next  imperial  decree,  as  also  in  the  imperial  "  ele^ 
tion  capitulation,''  and  every  objection  to  and  con- 
tradiction of  it  was  nullified.   Violation  of  the  treaty 
was  made  subject  to  the  penalty  for  breach  of  the 
peace.    If  any  one  was  to  suffer  injury  throud^  the 
violation  of  another,  and  this  should  not  be  repaired 
within  three  years,  whether  amicably  or  legally,  he 
was  authorized  to  resort  to  arms  and  lay  dahn  to 
the  help  of  all  parties  to  the  treaty.    The  formal 
exchange  of  ratifications  did  not  take  place  tiU  Feb. 
8,  1649;   and  the  terms  of  execution  were  agreed 
upon  by  a  joint  deputation  of  the  three  electoral 
colleges  at  Nuremberg,  June  16,  1650.    The  inclu- 
sion in  the  decree  followed,  Regensburg,  1654,  and 
in  the  "  election  capitulations,"  as  late  as  Francis 
II.,  pledging  the  maintenance  of  the  treaty.    Al- 
ready at  MUnster,  the  papal  legate,  Cardinal  Fabius 
Chigi,  had  protested  against  the  treaty,  Oct.  14  and 
26,  1648;  and  Nov.  26  Pope  Innocent  X.  promul- 
gated the  bull,  Zdo  domus  deiy  in  which  the  meas- 
ures of  the  treaty  were  declared  null  and  void,  be- 
cause adopted  without  the  approval  of  the  papal 
see.    This  protestation,  however,  had  no  practical 
consequences.  On  the  contrary,  the  treaty  was  re- 
peatedly confirmed  on  subsequent  occasions,  al- 
though its  execution  was  delayed  by  controverses 
on  individual  points.    Its  provisions  on  the  relations 
of  the  religious  parties  were  not  abrogated  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  empire  in  1806;  but  rather,  in  view 
of  parity  and  tolerance,  they  were  enlarged  and  am- 
plified by  the  national  legislation.      E.  Sehling. 
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Life  at     Deuteronomy  (Jena,  1805,  republished 
Jena  and    in  his  Opuscula  theologicOf  Berlin,  1830), 
Heidel-      and  his  Beitrdge  zwr  EinleUung  in  das 
berg.        Alte  Testament   1806-07)    proved    his 
originality     and     independence.    He 
was  called   to    Heidelberg   as   extraordinary  pro- 
fessor  in    exegesis,    1807,    and   became   ordinary 
professor  in  theology,  1809.     While  there  he  made, 
at     first  in  conjunction  with  Augusti,   but  later 
alone,    a    translation   of  the  entire  Bible   (Hei- 
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delberg,  1809-14,  4th  ed.,  1858),  and  wrote  his 
Commentary  on  the  Psahns  (1811,  5th  ed.,  ed.  G. 
Bior,  1856),  which  is  so  exclusively  critical  that  he 
felt  it  neceasaiy  to  add  an  appendix  "  On  the  Devo- 
tkmal  Use  of  the  Psahns  "  (1837).  He  denies  the 
Dividie  origin  of  many  psalms,  and  also  that  the 
historical  Christ  is  prophesied  anywhere  in  the  col- 
lection, referring  the  so-called  Messianic  incidents 
and  allusioos  to  nearer  historical  events. 

In  1810  he  was  called  to  the  newly  founded 
oniTernty  at  Berlin,  where  he  came  into  touch  with 
Sehleiermacher,  and  the  two  labored  for  that 
"better  day"  in  theology  when  the  demands 
of  faith  and  science  should  alike  be  met.  In  1815 
De  Wette  published  his  Commentatio  de  morte  Jesu 
Chritti  expitUoria  (Berlin),  in  1814  his  Lehrhuch  der 
k^jrdisch-judischen  Archdologie  (4th 
At  Berlin,  ed.  by  R&biger,  1864),  in  1817  His- 
tfirischrkritiach  Einleitung  tn  .  .  .  das 
ifie  Testament  (seven  editions  during  his  life- 
time; 8th  ed.  by  E.  Schrader,  Berlin,  1869,  Eng. 
tand.  by  T.  Parker,  2  vols.,  Boston,  1843;  A 
Critical  and  Hisiorical  Introduction  to  the  Canonical 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  2d  ed.  1850); 
in  1826  his  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament 
(6th  ed.,  1860,  'Eng.  transL,  by  F.  Frothingham, 
1858). 

Hie   entrance     into    the   sphere   of    dogmatic 

theology  was  made  in  the  volume  on  the  death  of 

Christ.    He  followed  this  up  by  Lehrbuch  der  christ- 

Men  Dogmatik  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1813-16,  3d  ed., 

1831-40),  Ueber  Religion  und  Theologie  (1815,  2d 

«L  1821),  and  Christliche  Sittenlehre  (3  vols.,  1819- 

23;  Eng.  transL,  Human  Life;  or,  Practical  Ethics, 

*>y  8.  Osgood,  2  vols.,  Boston,  1838,  reprint,  1856). 

^his  perkxi  was    made  bright  with  the    friend- 

■^>  of  Schleiermacher,  LOcke,  F.  W.  Knimmacher, 

*^  Spitta.    But  he  was  opposed  by  Marheineke, 

^^  had  followed  him  to  Berlin  and  had  lectured 

■**inst  him.    De  Wette's  reply  was  in  the  anony- 

"2^  Die  neue  Kirche  und  Glauben  in  Bunde  (1815). 

7^  last  work  composed  by  him  in  Berlin  was  Krit- 

**^^^  Versuch  Hber  die  Schriften  des  Lukas  (1817). 

Taking  a  great  interest  in  public  affairs,  he  wrote 

*  fetter  to  the  mother  of  an  Erlangen  student,  Karl 

Ludwig  Sand  (who  murdered  August 

^^tniasal   von  Kotzebue),  in  which,  while  ex- 

*Pom  Ber-  pressing  deep  abhorrence  at  the  crime, 

^^  CaU  to  he  still  cleared  Sand's  motives  of  sus- 

^aieL      picion  on  the  ground  that  the  deed 

p  was    prompted    by    pure    patriotism. 

I*^!"  this  bold  defense  he  was  summarily  dismissed 

^5^m  the  university  by  the  king  (Oct.  2,  1819). 

^^  betook  himself  to  Weimar,  and  there  employed 

"**,  enforced  leisiue  in  preparing  the  first  complete 

^tion  of  Luther's  Briefe  (1825-28,  5  vols.,  sup- 

l^incntal  volume  by  Seidemann,  1856),  by  which, 

"^  he  done  nothing  else,  he  would  have  proved 

^i^^^^U  a  scholar.     In    1822   he   issued   his   first 

n>njance,  Theodor,  oder  des  Zweiflers  Weihe  (1822, 

2d  ed.,  1828;    Eng.    transl.    by    J.    F.     Qarke, 

Theodore,   or    the    Skeptic's   Conversion,    2    vols., 

Boston,  1849),  to  which  Tholuck  replied  in  Die 

vahre  Weihe  des  Zweiflers  (Hamburg,  1823);   and 

ids  second,  Heinrich  Melchthal,  in  1829,  2  vols.     In 

1822,  quite  unexpectedly,  he  was  called  to  Basel, 


where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  did  ex- 
cellent service  in  advancing  the  university,  and 
won  the  hearts  of  many  who  had  bitterly  opposed 
his  coming.  There  he  composed  his  Vorlesungen 
mber  die  Sittenlehre  (Berlin,  1823-24,  2  vols.),  and 
Ueber  die  Religion,  ihr  Wesen,  ihre  Erscheinungs- 
formen  und  ihren  Einfluss  auf  das  Leben  (1827). 
He  also  preached  to  a  highly  appreciative  audi- 
ence, and  published  five  collections  of  sermons 
(Basel,  1825-29).  Another  series  was  published 
after  his  death  (1849).  In  1846  he  issued  the  first 
part  of  his  unfinished  Biblische  Geschichte,  and  in 
1836  he  began,  and  in  1848  he  finished,  his  Kurzge- 
fasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament 
(3  vols.,  Leipsic),  a  work  marked  by  brevity  and 
precision  and  accurate  scholarship. 

The  numerous  works  already  mentioned  make 
up  only  a  partial  list  of  De  Wette's  writings.     Re- 
views,   criticisms,   essays,   encyclope- 
VariedAc-  dia  and  newspaper  articles,  sermons, 
tivities.     addresses,  pamphlets,  works  upon  art 
(Berlin,  1846),  even  a  drama  Die  Ent- 
sagung  (Berlin,    1823),  and  poems,  came  from  his 
gifted  pen.     He  was  fond  of  society,  and  hospita- 
bly inclined;   and,  although  deemed  a  rationalist 
and   ''  heretic,"  he  took  a  leading  part  in  philan- 
thropic movements.    He  foimded  (1825)  a  society 
in  Basel  to  help  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  against 
Turkish  tyranny,  to  send  missionaries  to  Greece, 
and  to  educate    their  children,    and   adopted   a 
little  Greek  boy  into  his  own  family.     He  also 
founded  the  Basel  branch  of   the  Gustav-Adolf- 
Verein  (q.  v.). 

The  theism  of  the  Kantian  criticism  forms  the 
basis  of  De  Wette's  doctrinal  system;  but  he  leans 
visibly  toward  Jacobi's  theory  of  religion  as  feeling. 
He  makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  knowledge 
and  faith.     The  former  has  to  do  only  with  finite 
things;  while  the  infinite  must  be  grasped  by  faith 
under  the  form  of  feeling.     The  infinite  is  revealed 
by  the  finite  in  a  symbolical  manner. 
His  Phi-    The  whole  historical  revelation  is  a 
losophy  and  symbol  in  which  eternal  and  super- 
Theology,    sensuous  ideas  have  found  their  ex- 
pression.    The  miracle  is  a  cross  to  the 
understanding,  but  as  a  symbol  it  shows  its  meaning. 
The  dogma  is  inaccessible  to  the  understanding, 
but  opens  itself  to  the  intuition;  for  intuition  is  the 
only  means  of  conception  when  the  object  is  a 
symbol.     All  religious  conception  is  consequently 
esthetic,  and  this  esthetic  elevation  above  the  mere- 
ly intelligible  is  to  De  Wette  the  only  tenable  form 
of  supematuralism.     De  Wette  closely  connected 
dogma  with  ethics,  made  ethical  considerations  de- 
cisive in  judging  other  systems,  and  held  fast  to 
the  personality  of  Christ.  (G.  FrankI.) 

Biblioorapht:  K.  R.  Hagenbach,  Leithenrede,  Basel,  1840; 
idem,  AkademiBche  Geddchtnism'edet  Leipsio,  1850;  D. 
Schenkel,  W.  M.  L.  *de  Wette  und  die  Bedeutung  aeiner 
Theologie  fUr  unaere  Zeit,  SchaffhauBen,  1849;  F.  LUcke, 
W.  M.  L.  de  Wetle,  Hambxirg.  1860;  A.  Wiegand,  W. 
M.  L.  de  WeUe,  Erfurt,  1870;  R.  St&helin,  W.  At.  L.  de 
Wette  nach  eeiner  theologiechen  Wirksamkeit  und  Bedew- 
tung,  Basel,  1880. 

WETTSTEIN,  wet'stoin  or  vet'stoin  (WETSTE- 
NIUS,  WETSTEIN),  JOHANN  JAKOB:  New-Tee- 
tament  scholar;  b.  at  Basel  Mar.  5,  1693  (old  style); 
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d.  at  Amsterdam  Mar.  9,  1754.  In  1706  he  began 
to  study  philosophy  at  Basel;  then,  m  1709,  he 
changed  to  the  study  of  theology.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Johann  Ludwig  Frey,  he  began  work  on  the  criti- 
cism of  the  New-Testament  text.  In  1714  he  un- 
dertook a  journey  by  way  of  ZUrich,  Bern,  Geneva, 
and  Lyons  to  Paris  and  thence,  in  Aug.,  1715,  to 
Ekigland.  searching  for  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  Cambridge  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Richard  Bentley,  who  aided  him  in  his 
researches  and  secured  for  him  a  position  as  field- 
chaplain  in  a  regiment  of  Swiss  soldiers  on  service  in 
England;  in  1716  Wettstein  removed  to  Holland, 
where  his  regiment  had  gone  in  the  mean  time,  and 
in  1717  was  called  back  to  Basel  as  assistant  preach- 
er. After  three  years  he  became  diaconus  at  St. 
Leonhard  and  thus  colleague  and  successor  of  his 
father,  who  shortly  before  had  become  preacher  in 
the  same  church.  He  soon  became  exceedingly  pop- 
ular as  a  preacher.  During  this  period  he  continued 
his  studies  and  resolved  to  publish  a  critical  edition 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  During  his  preparar 
torywork  on  this  edition  the  report  gained  currency 
that  he  intended  to  use  the  work  to  assail  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  in  1730  he  was 
in  consequence  dismissed  from  his  office.  Wettstein 
then  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  Johann  Heinrich 
Wettstein,  a  brother  of  his  uncle,  had  founded  a 
bookseller's  shop.  Here  he  published  [anonymously] 
a  separate  edition  of  the  Prolegomena^  which  he  had 
intended  to  add  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  under  the  title,  ProUgomena  ad  Novi 
Testamenti  greed  editionem  accuratiseimam,  e  veiua- 
Hseimie  codd,  mss.  denuo  procwrandam,  in  quibue 
agitur  de  codd.  msa.  Noin  Testamenti,  ecriptoribue 
groBciSt  qui  Novo  Testamento  usi  etml,  versumibue 
veteribuSf  editionibtie  prioribua  et  darie  interpreHbus; 
et  proponuntur  animadifersiones  et  catUionea  ad  ea> 
amen  variarum  lectionum  Novi  TestamenH  necessaricB 
(Amsterdam,  1730).  In  1731  Wettstein  was  offered 
the  position  of  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  col- 
lege of  Remonstrants  in  Amsterdam  under  the  con- 
dition that  he  should  clear  himself  of  the  suspicion 
of  holding  heterodox  views.  He  therefore  went  back 
in  the  same  year  to  Basel,  where  his  case  was  again 
investigated  with  the  result  that  the  government 
on  Mar.  22,  1732,  rejected  its  former  judgment,  ad- 
mitting Wettstein  "  to  the  office  of  preaching  and 
the  administration  of  all  spiritual  functions."  But 
his  foes  still  pressed  their  case  against  him,  and  he 
returned  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  allowed  to 
teach  Hebrew  and  philosophy,  but  only  under  the 
conditions  of  not  expressing  Socinian  views,  not 
pubUshing  his  New  Testament,  of  submitting  such 
works  as  he  desired  to  publish  to  the  supervision  of 
the  Remonstrants,  and  of  printing  no  apology 'for 
his  cause.  Wettstein  submitted  to  these  conditions. 
Nevertheless,  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  ap- 
peared in  two  volumes  at  Amsterdam,  1751-52, 
under  the  title,  Novum  Teeiamentum  grcBCum  edi- 
tionis  recepta  cum  lectionibus  variantibus  codicum 
f?wa.,  editionum  aliarum,  versionum  et  patrum  necnon 
commerUario  pleniore  ex  scriptorvbue  veteribue  he- 
branSf  greeds  et  latinie  historiam  et  vim  verhorum  illus- 
trariie  opera  et  studio  Joannis  Jacobi  Wetstenii.  It 
is  in  very  beautiful,  but  not  always  correct,  print.  | 


The  text  chosen  was  [for  reasons  of  e]q)edieDcy| 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  £3sevir  editiooof 
1624  or  1633.  The  readings  preferred  by  Wett- 
stein stand  between  the  text  and  the  Ust  of  variant 
readings.  The  principal  value  of  the  edition  lies  in 
the  extensive  prol^omena  and  in  the  oommeotaiy 
which  in  consequence  of  its  comparisons  turn  dis* 
ffical  and  Jewish  hterature  is  still  a  rich  treasmy. 
At  the  same  time  they  reveal  Wettst^'s  indina* 
tion  to  rationalistic  explanations  so  that  TVegeiies 
justly  said  of  them,  "  While  some  parts  are  usefo], 
others  are  such  as  only  excite  surprise  at  tiidr  ap- 
pearance on  the  same  page  as  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament "  (Account  of  the  Printed  Text,  p.  76, 
London,  1854).  Wettstein  himself  compared  noro 
than  a  hundred  manuscripts,  others  compared  othen 
for  him.  (Cabl  BEBTHSAuf.) 

Bibuographt:  The  funeral  seniKm  by  J.  Kiightoatwii 
printed  at  Amsterdam,  1754.  Conault:  J.  O.  de  QaxSk- 
pi6,  Nouoeau  Didumnaire,  iv.  088  sqq.,  Amsterdam,  1756; 
AtKenmRauricm,  pp.  379  sqq..  Basel.  1778;  J.  D.  Miduda, 
Einleituno  in  die  geulichen  Schriften  dea  neuea  Bvaida,  i 
805  sqq..  Qdttinsen,  1788;  K.  R.  Haeenbach.  Dm  tkf 
ologieehe  Schtde  BauU  und  ihre  Lekrer,  p.  65.  Baad.  I860; 
S.  P.  Tregelles.  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  oftUOni 
N,  T.,  pp.  73  sqq..  London.  1854;  E.  Q.  E.  Ksm,(k- 
echiehte  der  heUigen  Schriften  dee  Neuen  TetbrnenU,  u* 
145. 5th  ed.,  Brunswick.  1874;  C.  R.  Gregoiy,  ProUgommi, 
iii.  1.  243  sqq..  Leipsio.  1884;  idem.  Canon  and  Tai  ttj 
the  N,  r..  pp.  447-448.  New  York.  1907;  P.  Schaff.Coa- 
panion  to  Oie  Ortek  Tetiament  and  the  Englith  Vtnm,  pp. 
82.  247-249.  ib.  1883;  Q.  Salmon.  Inbrodwetioh  (o . . . 
N.  7*..  pp.  488-^544.  London.  1892;  F.  H.  ScriTener.PlM 
Introduction  to  the  Criticiem  of  the  N.  T.,  pp.  213-216  it 
passim,  ib.  1894;  ADB,  xlii.  251. 

WETZER,  veVser,  HEINRICH  JOSEPH:  Joint 
editor,  with  Welte,  of  the  great  Roman  Catholic 
theological  encyclopedia;  b.  at  Anzefabr,  Hesu, 
Mar.  19,  1801;  d.  in  Freiburg  (40  m.  s.  of  Stiw- 
burg),  Germany,  Nov.  5,  1853.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Marburg,  also  attending  lectures  on  oriental 
philology,  1820-23,  at  Tabingen,  and  at  Freibuig, 

1824,  where  he  obtained  his  doctorate;  and,  1824- 

1825,  he  studied  under  De  Sacy  at  Paris,  where  he 
discovered  in  the  royal  library  a  manuscript  of  the 
history  of  the  Coptic  Christians  in  Egypt,  whidi 
he  later  translated  and  published.  He  became  ex- 
traordinary professor  of  oriental  philology  in  Frei- 
burg University,  1828,  and  ordinary,  1830.  He 
joined  Van  Ess  in  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Sulzbach,  1840.  In  1846  he  began  tiie  issue 
of  the  Kirchenlexikon  (see  this  work,  vol.  i., p.  iv)» 
with  which  his  name  and  that  of  the  coeditor,  Beoe- 
dikt  Welte,  are  indissolubly  connected.  Wetier 
put  all  his  time,  strength,  and  learning  at  the  di^ 
posal  of  the  work.  The  encyclopedia  was  authori- 
tative, fair-minded,  and  impartial  to  a  singula 
degree.  He  was  the  author  of  Restitutio  vera  dvm^ 
loguE  rerum  ex  controversiis  Arianis  inde  ab  anno  52^ 
usque  ad  annum  350  exhortarum  contra  ckrondogvn^ 
hodie  receptam  exhibita  (Frankfort,  1827). 
Bibuographt:  KL,  xiL  1418-1421. 

WEYERMTJELLER,  vd'er-mOl^'er,  FRIEDRICH: 
German  Lutheran  hynmist;  b.  at  Niederbronn  (26 
m.  n.w.  of  Strasburg)  Sept.  21,  1810;  d.  there  May 
24,  1877.  He  received  his  education  at  the  school 
of  his  native  town  and  at  the  hands  of  the  pastor, 
gaining  an  excellent  knowledge  of  German  poetry- 
He  began  early  to  compose,  and  from  1838  dedicated 
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hit  talent  to  the  service  d  God  and  his  Church, 
thon^  some  of  his  poems  were  polemical  and  had 
reference  to  the  ccmtroversies  of  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  1852  he  became  an  asso- 
ciate ol  the  consistory  of  Niederbronn,  and  hisefforts 
greatly  aided  the  cause  of  Lutheranism,  he  being  a 
atnuig  and  strict  follower  of  that  type  of  religious 
actiYity  and  thou^t.  His  poems  reflected  this 
tendency,  and  were  often  aimed  against  Baptists, 
liberals,  and  the  Hke.  Thoee  which  were  adapted  to 
worahip  found  entrance  over  a  wide  range  of  church 
hsminais.  (A.  Lixnhard.) 

Bebuoosapbt:  W.  Hominct  LtbentbUd  wm  F,  T,  Horn- 
img,  pp.  32^-^1,  4th  ed..  Strasbuig.  1885;  EvangdUch- 
imtAmUdk^r  FrudmuboU,  1877.  no0.  53-M. 

WBTMOUTH,  RICHARD  FRANCIS:  English 
Bi4)tist  layman  and  New-Testament  translator;  b. 
at  Plymouth  Dock  (now  Devonport,  2  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Plymouth),  Devonshire,  Oct.  26, 1822;  d.  at  Brent- 
wood (17  m.  e.n.e.  of  London),  Essex,  Dec.  27, 1902. 
He  was  educated  at  University  Ck>llege,  London 
(BA.,  1845;  D.Iit.,  1868),  and  after  spending  two 
yean  in  France  he  was  an  assistant  master  in  a  pri- 
vate school  at  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  later  founding 
a  successful  school  for  boys  at  Plymouth.  In  1869 
be  was  chosen  head  master  of  a  non-conformist 
school  for  boys  at  Mill  Hill,  London,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1886,  then  retiring  from  active  life  to 
devote  himself  to  his  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  idiomatic  modem  English,  his  residence 
being  successively  at  Acton  (until  1891)  and  at 
Brentwood  (until  his  death).  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Philological  Society,  and  to  its  jour- 
nal and  other  technical  periodicds  he  contributed 
a  number  of  studies  on  philological  and  theological 
subjects.  Besides  an  edition  of  Grosseteste's  Cos- 
ttU  off  Lout  for  this  society  (London,  1864)  and  a 
translation  of  Cynewulf's  Elene  (1888),  as  well  as  a 
work  On  Early  English  PronunciaHon  mth  Special 
Rrfertnoe  to  Chaucer  (1874),  he  is  especially  note- 
worthy for  his  Resultant  Greek  Testament  (1886),  ex- 
hibiting the  text  on  which  the  majority  of  modem 
editors  are  agreed,  and  containing  the  variant  read- 
ings of  the  more  important  of  these  editors.  He  will 
be  remembered,  above  all,  for  his  New  Testament  in 
Modem  Speech  (1903).  This  work  he  had  practi- 
cally completed  in  the  rough  draft  before  his  death, 
but  failing  health  compelled  him  to  entrust  the  final 
revision  and  correction  to  E.  Hampden-Gook  (q.v.). 

WBXBLSBN,  WILHBLM  ANDREAS:  Nor- 
wegian Lutheran  dergjrman,  educator,  and  states- 
man; b.  at  El&bu  (a  village  near  Trondhjem)  June 
5,  1849;  d.  at  Trondhjem  July  19,  1909.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Cathedral  School  in  Trondhjem 
(BA.,  1867)  and  the  University  of  Christiania 
(cand.  thed.,  1872),  and  was  then  curate  in  Sparbu 
(1873-76)  and  Trondhjem  (1876-77)  and  pastor 
in  Kolverejd  (1877-84)  and  Overhalden  (1884-91). 
Bia  efficiency  as  an  administrator  of  municipal 
affairs  led  to  his  election  to  the  Norwegian  Stor- 
thing in  1882,  and  in  1801  he  was  appointed  coun- 
cilor ci  state  and  chief  of  the  department  for  eccle- 
siastical affairs  and  public  instruction.  In  1892-93 
he  was  connected  with  the  Stockholm  division  of 
the  councili  and  in  1896-07  was  director  of  schools 


in  Trondhjem,  being  the  same  city's  representative 
to  the  Storthing  in  1896,  while  in  1898-1903  he  was 
again  chief  of  the  department  for  ecclesiastical 
i^airs  and  public  instmction,  succeeding  Jakob 
Sverdrup  (q.v.).  From  1905  until  his  death  he  was 
bishop  of  the  see  of  Trondhjem. 

Wexelsen  rendered  important  services  to  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  Norway,  doing  much  to  foster 
the  growth  of  the  national  spirit,  and,  throu^  legis- 
lation, to  ameliorate  the  conditions  under  which 
the  teachers  and  clergy  were  obliged  to  work;  and 
he  also  advocated  noteworthy  measures  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  and  for  modifying  the  laws  relating 
to  masiage.  John  O.  Evjbn. 

WHATELY,  RICHARD:  Archbishop  of  Dublin; 
b.  in  London  Feb.  1, 1787;  d.  in  Dublin  Oct.  1, 1863. 
He  matriculated  at  Oriel  Ck>Uege,  Oxford,  in  1805, 
was  graduated  B.A.  in  1808,  and  took  orders  in  due 
course.  He  was  fellow  of  Oriel  from  1811  till  his 
marriage  in  1821,  and  then  held  the  living  of  Hales- 
worth,  Suffolk,  till  1825,  when  he  re- 
Life  and  turned  to  Oxford  as  principal  of  St. 
Character.  Alban's  Hall.  In  1829  he  was  ap- 
pointed Drummond  professor  of  po- 
litical economy  at  Oxford,  but  resigned  two  years 
later  to  become  archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  was  con- 
secrated Oct.  23, 1831,  and  enthroned  the  same  day. 
As  a  child  Whately  was  delicate  and  precocious, 
exhibiting  phenomenal  powers  of  arithmetical  com- 
putation. Attendance  at  a  school  near  Bristol  from 
the  age  of  ten  strengthened  his  body  and  gave  him 
widei  intellectual  interests  than  he  had  foimd  pre- 
vious](y  in  his  father's  library  and  garden,  so  that 
he  entered  Oxford  with  nothing  strildngly  abnormal 
about  him.  He  made  a  few  friends  at  Oxford,  but 
only  a  few,  and  set  conventions  at  scorn  to  a  degree 
that  made  him  notorious.  So  he  went  through  life 
singularly  independent  and  self-contained,  rough 
and  brusk  in  manner,  outspoken,  rashly  regardless 
of  popular  opinions  or  prejudices.  His  biting  wit 
spaj^  neither  friend  nor  foe,  and  his  great  powers 
of  argumentation  were  exercised  with  more  assi- 
duity than  judgment.  He  was  master  of  a  lucid 
expression,  and  as  a  thinker  and  scholar  was  acute 
and  versatile,  though  not  profound,  and  hampered 
by  striking  limitations.  It  is  said  he  read  a  few 
favorite  authors — ^Aristotle,  Thucydides,  Bacon, 
Shakespeare,  Butler,  Warburton,  Adam  Smith, 
Crabbe,  Scott — and  no  others.  For  nature,  music, 
and  art,  as  well  as  for  historic  antiquity,  he  had  no 
sense  whatever.  Ck>nsequently  he  found  only  fatigue 
in  travel,  and  avoided  it  as  far  as  possible.  He  never 
learned  German,  and  read  French  with  difficulty. 
Yet,  if  he  thus  exemplified  English  insularity,  it 
should  be  added  that  he  represented  the  type  in  no 
unworthy  manner.  As  duties  came  to  him  he  per- 
formed them  well.  At  Oxford  he  proved  himself  a 
good  teacher,  knowing  how  to  discover  and  develop 
the  dormant  capacities  of  his  pupils,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  raised  St.  Alban's  Hall  from  very  low  estate 
and  made  it  a  chosen  home  of  reading  men.  He 
was  a  faithful  parish  priest.  As  archbishop  he  was 
scrupulously  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  his 
ordinary  duties,  and  he  grappled  courageously  and 
with  fair  success  with  the  extraordinary  difficulties  of 
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his  position.    Personally  unpopular,  not  liked  as  a 

preacher,  harassed  by  political  considerations  and 

racial  differences,  he  yet  won  his  way 

Career  as  by  his  impartial  and  kindly  spirit  to- 
Archbishop.  ward  the  Roman  Catholics  by  vigorous 
efforts  continued  for  twenty  years  in 
behalf  of  popular  education  and  the  higher  educa- 
tion at  TYinity  College,  of  which  he  was  ex  officio 
visitor,  by  his  services  in  stemming  the  tide  toward 
Rome,  and  by  his  interest  in  and  self-sacrificing 
labor  for  all  that  tended  to  make  Ireland  better  in 
body  and  soul.  As  primate  of  Ireland  he  sat  in  the 
house  of  lords  and  made  many  speeches  noticeable 
for  their  independence,  advocating  a  revision  of  the 
liturgy  and  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible, 
the  abrogation  of  the  prohibition  to  marry  a  deceased 
wife's  sister,  and  the  emancipation  of  Jews  and  Ro- 
man Catholics.  His  study  of  pohtical  economy  led 
him  to  oppose  the  extension  of  the  English  system 
of  outdoor  relief  to  Ireland,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
potato  famine,  in  which  extremity  he  worked  man- 
fully to  alleviate  distress.  He  favored  a  gradual 
rather  than  a  sudden  emancipation  of  slaves,  and 
in  advocating  the  abolition  of  all  legal  punishment 
except  such  as  was  unmistakably  deterrent  in  charac- 
ter, he  showed  himself  in  advance  even  of  the  early 
twentieth  century.  His  efforts  in  this  direction  con- 
tributed much  to  the  abolition  of  transportation. 

His  theology,  always  more  or  less  under  suspicion 
of  heterodoxy,  has  been  characterized  as  rational 
Bupematuralism.  He  started  with  the  assiunption 
of  a  special  revelation  which  makes  known  what 
reason  can  not  discover,  and  it  is  then  the  function 
of  reason  to  interpret  revelation.  The  incarnation 
was  a  fact  and  an  extraordinary  act  of  revelation  to 
make  divinity  more  intelligible  and  to  give  a  pat- 
tern of  human  perfection.  The  death  of  Christ 
was  sacrificial,  but  was  not  necessary. 

Theology   though  it  is  the  only  ground  of  our 
and        salvation.    The  kingdom  of  Christ  is 

Writings,  a  society,  whose  members  may  at  the 
same  time  belong  to  other  societies. 
Thus  the  problem  of  Church  and  State  is  solved. 
Christ  has  himself  given  the  plan  for  the  society's 
government,  but  the  execution  of  the  plan  lies  with 
the  society.  The  essentials  of  Christianity  are  of 
universal  importance;  the  minor  matters  are  only 
relatively  important.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
apostolic  succession  in  the  sense  of  its  securing  the 
transmission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacraments;  the  true  apostolic  succession  is  the 
maintenance  of  ap>ostolic  principles.  He  was  strong- 
ly opposed  to  Calvinism,  and  in  his  writings  ever 
quietly  fought  against  tractarianism.  The  Sabbath, 
he  taught,  was  done  away  with  by  the  abrogation 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  for  Christ  himself  broke  the  Sab- 
bath and  left  it  to  the  Church  to  fix  the  day  and  its 
observance,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  other  festivals. 

Whately  wrote  much,  but  nothing  of  permanent 
value,  and  Uttle  that  outlived  himself.  His  first 
book  was  Historic  Doubts  Relative  to  Napoleon  Buon," 
aparte  (London,  1819),  in  which  he  aimed  to  reduce 
to  absurdity  Hume's  doctrine  concerning  miracles. 
It  is  witty  and  brilliant  rather  than  sound,  and  is 
not  free  from  suspicion  of  unfairness,  since  Hume 
had  expressly  put  outside  of  his  general  principles 


cases  in  which  greater  improbability  is  involved  in 
skepticism  than  in  belief.  For  once  Whately  had 
popular  prejudice  on  his  side,  and  the  book  went 
through  more  than  twelve  editions  during  his  life- 
time, being  reprinted  as  late  r  1 1886  in  Hemy  Mo^ 
ley's  Universal  Library  (vol.  xliii.,  London,  1886). 
The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party  Feeling  in  Matten  cf 
Religion  (Oxford,  1822)  was  the  Bampton  lectuia 
for  1822.  The  Elements  of  Logic  (London,  1S26), 
and  Elements  of  Rhetoric  (1828),  originally  wiitteD 
as  articles  for  the  Encydopcedia  MetropclHam^  were 
for  a  time  much  used  as  text-books  (9th  ed-of  tbe 
Logic,  1850;  7th  ed.  of  the  Rhetoric,  1840).  Neither 
work  can  be  called  original  or  epoch-making,  bat 
both  were  admirably  arranged  and  expressed,  and  the 
Logic  revived  the  study  of  the  discipline  at  Oxf(»d. 
The  Oxford  lectures  on  political  economy  were  pob- 
lished  at  London  in  1831.  Other  noteworthy  boob 
were  The  Errors  of  Romanism  Traced  to  their  Ongin 
in  Human  Nature  (1830;  5th  ed.,  1856;  abridged 
edition  by  his  daughter,  E.  J.  Whately,  London, 
1878)  and  an  edition  of  Bacon's  Essays  with  notes 
(1856). 

Bibuoorapht:  Miss  E.  J.  Whately,  Lift  and  Corngpondtaa 
of  Richard  Whately,  2  vob.  London,  1866.  new  ed..  1875; 
W.  J.  Fitspatrick.  MenurivM  of  Richard  Whatdv,  2  voh., 
ib.  1864;  E.  W.  Whately.  Perwrud  and  Family  Glimfm 
of  Remarkable  People,  ib.  1889;  J.  H.  Overton,  TheCkvtk 
in  England,  ii.  311-^12,  ib.  1897;  E.  Stock.  The  En^ 
Church  in  the  19th  Century,  ib.  1910;  DNB,  Ix.  433-429, 
where  reference  ia  made  to  scattering  notices. 

WHEDON,  DANIEL  DENISON:  Methodist  Epu- 
pal;  b.  at  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  20,  1808;  d.it 
Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J.,  June  8,  1885.  He  ma 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College,  C!)linton,  N.  Y., 
1828;  studied  law  at  Rochester  and  Rome,  N.  Y.; 
became  a  teacher  in  Oneida  (N.  Y.)  Conferenoe 
Seminary;  a  tutor  in  Hamilton  Ck>llege,  1831;  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages  and  literature  in  We»> 
leyan  University,  Middletown,  Ck>nn.,  1833;  Meth- 
odist pastor,  1843;  professor  of  rhetoric,  logic,  and 
history  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
1845;  again  entered  the  pastorate  at  Jamaica,  L.  l, 
N.  Y.,  1855;  was  elected^ editor  of  The  Methods 
Quarterly  Review,  1856,  and  reelected  quadrenniaDy 
until  May,  1884,  when  his  health,  which  had  long 
been  feeble,  forbade  his  continuing  in  the  position. 
He  was  a  man  of  learning,  Uterary  ability,  and  great 
industry.  He  was  the  author  of  Public  Addresm, 
Collegiate  and  Popular  (Boston,  1856) ;  The  Freedm 
of  the  Will,  as  a  Basis  of  Human  Responsibility,  Elvr 
qfdcUed  and  Maintained  in  its  Issue  vnth  the  A^ec«»- 
tarian  Theories  of  Hobbes,  Edxvards,  the  Princdm 
Essayists,  and  other  Leading  Advocates  (1864);  Con*- 
mentary  on  the  New  Testament  (5  vols.,  186(^-75); 
Essays,  Reviews  and  Discourses,  with  a  Biograpkiad 
Sketch  (1887);  Statements  Theological  and  Crititd 
(1887) ;  and  edited  the  first  seven  volumes  of  a  Cow- 
mentary  on  the  Old  Testament  (9  vols.,  1880-1907). 
Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  sketch  in  Euayt,  RtvUwi,a»i 
Diacoursea,  ut  sup.,  consult  J.  M.  Buckley,  in  Amerv» 
Church  History  Series,  v.  386,  496.  600.  New  York,  1896. 

WHERRY,   ELWOOD   MORRIS:     Presbyterian 
missionary  to  India;   b.  at  South  Bend,  Pa.,  Mar. 
26,  1843.    He  studied  at  Jeflferson  (now  Waslung- 
ton  and  Jefferson)  College  (B.A.,  1862;  M.A.,  1875), 
and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (graduated, 
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ing  meanwhile  engaged  in  teaching,  1S62- 
oniained  an  evongelist  and  went  to  India 
eing  Btalioned  at  Ranal  Pindi,  1868-69, 
liank,  1869-83;  was  professor  in  the  theo- 
linaiy  at  Saharonpur,  1883-88;  returned 
1  and  was  district  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
t  Society  in  Chicago,  1889-96,  for  two 
iBgjng  the  bookstore  of  the  society;  in 
mimed  his  woric  in  Lodiana.  He  ia  the 
'  the  Nut  Afghan  "  Light  Disseminator  " 
weekly  paper  in  the  Hindu  language,  o( 
ras  editor  for  twenty-one  years.  He  also 
his  capacity  of  secretary  of  the  World's 
Df  Missions  at  Chicago,  1893:  Minsiong 
vi  Abmad:  Papers  and  Addresses  prcsenled 
orUPa  Congregs  of  MUgumt  .  .  .  {New 
>),  as  well  as  Woman  in  Missions:  Papers 
tta  Preeenied  at  lAe  Woman'*  Cortgress  of 
.  .  1893  (1894),  He  is  the  author  of 
rreAensuw  Commentary  on  the  Qurdn  (4 
1011,1882-86);  ZoinuitAePanjaW  (1893); 
the  Rtliffum  of  the.  Turk  (ISM);  The  Mos- 
aersy  (1905),  and  a  number  of  lesser  works 
subjects.  He  has  also  translated  a  num- 
ia  in  English  on  religious  subjects  into  the 
guagea  of  North  ladia. 

COTE     (WHITCHCOTE,     WHICHCOT), 

B;  One  of  the  leaders  among  the  Cam- 
tonists  (q.v.);  b.  at  Stoke  (11  in.  n,e.  of 
y),  Shropshire,  May  4,  1609;  d,  at  Cam- 
ly,  1683.  He  was  admitted  a  pensioner 
luel  College,  Cambridge,  id  1626  (B.A., 
t..  and  fellow,  1633),  and  was  ordained  in 
;  was  appointed  Sunday  afternoon  lec- 
"rinity  College,  a  post  which  he  held  for 
ua,  and  through  the  work  done  there  was 
n  to  bia  contemporaries.  In  1643  he  was 
w  the  college  hving  of  North  Cadbury  in 
liire,  but  in  the  following  year  was  re- 
lambridgc  as  provost  of  King's.  The  date 
pointment  may  be  said  to  mark  the  rise 

movement,  of  a  type  distinct  from  either 
Q  or  the  High-church,  and  one  which  gave 
the  Puritan  leaders.  There  was  all  the 
e  for  this  alarm  in  that  Whichcote  spoke 
oself  alone,  but  represented,  as  he  molded, 
it  of  a  younger  and  more  progressive  gcn- 
a  fact,  it  waa  as  a  teacher  that  he  showed 
Thou^  Smith  and  Cudworth  and  More 
ck  to  him  as  their  intellectual  master, 
Lppeared  as  an  author  in  his  Ufetime.  In 
signed  the  lining  of  North  Cadbury,  and 
ited  to  that  of  Milton  in  Cambridgeshire, 
retained  till  his  death.  At  the  Restora- 
is  ejected  from  his  headship,  but  adhered 
cch  when  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (see  Um- 
\cT  op)  was  passed,  held  the  cure  of  St. 
ackfriars,  from  1662  until  the  ehurch  was 

the  great  fire  of  1666,  and  that  of  St. 

Jewry,  from  166S.  Four  volumes  of  his 
■ere  published  at  Aberdeen  in  1751,  and 

and  Religious  Aphorisms,  London,  1753. 
it  these  his  conceptions  of  human  nature, 

and  of  the  Church  are  seen  to  be  in  dis- 
rast  to  the  modes  of  thought  prevailing 
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when  he  first  formulated  them;  a  broader  and  more 
philosophical  spirit  is  evident  in  them.  "  God  hath 
set  up  two  Ughta  to  enlighten  us  in  our  way:  the 
light  of  reason,  which  is  the  hght  of  his  creation; 
and  the  Ught  of  Scripture,  which  ia  after-revelation 
from  him.  Let  us  make  use  of  these  two  lights;  and 
suffer  neither  to  be  put  out."  In  this  one  phrase  he 
takes  a  higher  range  of  thought  than  had  been 
reached  by  any  earlier  Engliah  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, with  possibly  the  single  exception  of  Hooker. 
His  Platonic  temper  ia  shown  in  the  way  in  which 
he  took  up  the  idea  of  religion  in  its  full  breadth, 
moral  and  philosophical,  and  brought  it  into  affin- 
ity with  all  the  powers  of  humanity,  showing  that 
Christianity  was  unique,  not  in  rejecting  and  cost- 
ing aside,  but  in  interpreting  and  completing  what 
is  otherwise  good  in  man.  It  is  in  this  realisation 
of  the  unity  of  all  the  moral  forces  which  govern 
civilization,  this  expansion  and  elevation  of  the 
whole  cgnception  of  religion  and  of  the  moral  rights 
of  human  nature,  that  Whichcote'a  great  service 
to  his  age  lay, 

Bihuodhapht:  The  funrnl  aermon  by  Anhbifbop  Tillot- 
nm  wu  publiabod  London,  1683.  Consult  liutbcr:  The 
lilaralure  under  CAUOBiDnE  Puatomist*.  Mpocinlly  Iho 
WQrba  of  J.  TiiUocIl  nnd  E.  T.  Coaipssnac;  B.  F.  Wnt- 
cott.  in  A.  Barry,  Masicra  of  TKuAagy.  Xaoiaa.  1S77; 
E.  George.  StoeKLremh  Ctntury  Mm  of  Laliludt,  Sew 
York.  1908;   Df/B.  ixx.  1-3. 

WHIPPLE,  HESRY  BEWJAMIM:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop;  b.  at  Adama,  JefTetBon  County, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  15,  1822;  d.  at  Faribault,  Minn.,  Sept. 
16,  1901.  Ho  was  educated  at  private  schools,  but, 
prevented  by  JU-hoalth  from  entering  college,  en- 
gaged in  business  and  in  politics  for  several  years; 
t<M)k  a  theological  course  under  W.  D.  WiUiaraa; 
became  deacon,  1849;  priest,  1850;  waa  rector  of 
Zion  Church,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  1850-57;  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  Chicago,  III.,  1857-59; 
and  became  bishop,  1859.  He  waa  a  founder  of  • 
Seabury  Divinity  School,  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  and 
Shattuck  Military  School,  at  Faribault,  Minn.  He 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to  the  In- 
dians, and  was  an  authority  on  all  Indian  problems, 
often  being  called  in  to  the  aid  of  the  government. 
He  was  the  author  of  Fii'e  Scmuma  (New  York, 
1890) ;  and  Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Long  Episcopate 
{1899,  new  ed.,  1902). 
BlDuoiHAl'ST:      Deaidea    tbe    nulobiogmptua  LwUi    and 

Skadows,  ut  aup..  consult:    W.  S.  Porry,  Tht  Epitcopalti 


WHISTON,  WILLIAM:  Mathematician  and  Arian 
thcolo^an;  bestknown  to-day  as  the  trajislator  of 
Josephua;  b.  at  Norton  (16  m.  w.  of  Leicester), 
Leicestershire,  Deo,  9,  1667;  d.  at  Lyndon  (20  m. 
e.  of  Leicester),  Ruthmd,  Aug.  22,  1752.  He  was 
educated  by  hia  father  (a  clergyman  who  had  been 
converted  from  Presliyterianiam),  at  a  school  at 
Tainworth  and  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1690).  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1693,  and  then 
gave  private  lessons  at  Cambridge;  but  because  of 
ill-heaith  he  exchanged  teaching  for  the  position  of 
chaplain  to  John  Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
later  (169S)  received  from  Moore  the  vicarage  of 
Lowestoft-cum-Kiasingland,  Suffolk,  where  he 
proved  himself  faithful  and  energetic  in  the  per- 
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f  ormance  of  clerical  duties.  In  1 701  he  was  appointed 
deputy  to  Newton's  Lucasian  professorship  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1703  succeeded  Newton 
Early       as  prof essor  and  gave  up  his  living.    As 
Life  and    professor,  Whiston  lectured  on  mathe- 
Cambridge  matics  and  natural  philosophy,  besides 
Career,      engaging  in  scientific  experimentation 
and   being  one  of  the  first  to  popu- 
larize the  theories  of  Newton.    He  advocated  va- 
rious reforms,  both  academic  and  general,  perhaps 
with  more  zeal  than  judgment;  and,  making  theo- 
logical as  well  as  scientific  investigations,  he  became 
convinced  that  Arianism  was  the  dominant  faith 
of  the  first  two  centuries  and  that  the  Apostolic 
Ck>nstitutions  (see  Apostouc  Constttutions  and 
Canons)  was  '*  the  most  sacred  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  New  Testament."    This  view  he  ex- 
pounded in  an  essay  (1708)  which  the  Cambridge 
vice-chancellor  refused  to  license,  though  it  was 
printed  later  in  his  Primitive  Christianity  Ranted. 
Remonstrances  of  friends  only  served  to  prove  the 
depth  of  Winston's  conviction — or  his  stubbornness 
— and  in  Oct.,  1710,  he  was  deprived  of  his  profes- 
sorship.   Proceedings  for  his  prosecution,  instigated 
by  convocation,  dragged  along  for  four  or  five  years, 
but  were  finally  dropped  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne. 

Thenceforth  Whiston  lived  in  London.  He  had  a 
small  property  and  received  many  gifts  from  friends 
and  public  personages,  which,  he  states,  **  with 
eclipses,  comets,  and  lectures,''  provided  him  **  such 
a  competency  as  greatly  contented  him."  His  lec- 
tures were  on  various  topics,  e.g.,  meteors,  eclipses, 
earthquakes,  and  the  like  (in  which  he  generally 
saw  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy),  the  tabernacle  of 
Moees  and  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (illustrated  by 
models),  and  the  return  of  the  Jews  to 
Life  in  Palestine  (which  he  believed  to  be  im- 
London.  minent).  He  was  one  of  the  first  (per- 
haps the  first)  to  present  scientific  ex- 
periments before  popular  audiences  in  London.  He 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  win  a  reward  offered  by  par- 
liament for  the  disco ver>'  of  a  means  of  determining 
longitude.  A  fund  of  £500  raised  for  him  by  sub- 
scription about  1740  he  used  for  making  a  survey  of 
the  coasts.  In  1715  he  organized  a  society  for  pro- 
moting "  primitive  Christianity,"  which  for  two 
years  held  weekly  meetings  in  his  house  in  London 
and  numbered  among  its  members  John  Gale  (a 
Baptist).  Arthur  Onslow,  Thomas  Eml\-n  (Uni- 
tarian). Thomas  Rundle  (afterward  bishop  of  Derr>-). 
and  Thomivs  Chubb  (q.v.).  fntil  1747  he  main- 
tained communion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
but  then  he  joined  the  Baptists  so  that  he  might  no 
longer  hear  the  Athanasian  Creed  rep>eated.  Among 
certain  "  new  discoveries  "  of  his  later  years  were 
that  anointing  the  sick  with  oil  is  a  Christian  duty, 
that  the  Tatiirs  are  the  lost  tribes,  and  that  the 
niillonniuni  would  begin  in  1766. 

In  spite  of  liis  vagaries,  \Miiston  was  well  hked 
by  a  largi^  ciri*le.  including  such  men  as  S;unuel  | 
Cl:irk«\  the  phiKvsc>phor.  and  Bishop  Benjamin  ' 
Hoiully  i,qq.v.:  Ixjth  of  whom  privately  shared 
tHMuo  of  his  views\  as  well  as  Addison  and  Steele, 
whom  ho  know  well.  His  integrity  and  simple- 
mindinl  hon^^sty  won  rt^ixvt.  and  so  consistent  was 


his  practise  of  these  virtues  that  a  somewhat  bhint 
manner  of  conunending  them  to  others  was  gener- 
ally received  with  good-nature.  The  chief  of  [» 
many  publications  (for  a  list  of  fifty-two  titlei^ 
"  omitting  a  few  occasional  pap^s,"  cf.  DNB,  E 
13-14)  was  his  Primitive  Christianity  Remed  (4 
vols.,  London,  1711),  which  contains  the  Eputlei 
of  Ignatius,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  aod  dii* 

sertations,  a  fifth  volume,  oontaimoi 
Writings,    the '' Recognitions  "  of  Gement,  beii« 

added  in  1712.  His  first  book,  A  Urn 
Theory  of  the  Earth  (1696;  5th  ed.,  with  appendii, 
1736),  was  the  result  of  studies  in  the  Cartoin 
philosophy  and  Newton's  Principia,  oonfirming  tk 
narrative  of  Genesis  on  Newtonian  groundfl  aai 
explaining  the  deluge  by  collision  with  a  oomet 
The  Accomplishment  of  Scripture  Propheda  (17DQ 
was  the  Boyle  lectures  for  1707  (cf.  The  lAtadh 
complishment  of  Scripture  Prophecies^  1724,  an  ai- 
swer  to  Collins'  Grounds  and  Reasons).  The  G» 
vine  Works  of  Flavius  JosephuSy  the  JewUh  Evkn^ 
in  Eniflishf  with  dissertations,  appeared  in  17S7. 
That  this  has  been  reprinted  innumerable  timei(pi 
late  as  1906,  ed.  D.  S.  Margoliouth)  and  isstiltk 
standard  English  translation  of  Josephus  is  dvli 
other  causes  than  the  merits  of  the  trandafair,  k 
Winston's  scholarship  was  defective  f or  the  tdk 
even  in  his  time,  and  the  advance  of  knovie^ 
since  the  eariy  eighteenth  century,  as  well  as  tk 
better  text  now  available,  make  a  new  tzindtfii 
much  to  be  desired.  Other  of  Whiston's  IlMRlsl^ 
worthy  works  are:  A  Short  View  of  the  Chmiig 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  Harmony  af  At  hf 
Evangelists  (London,  1702);  AnEssayontktUt 
turn  of  St.  John  (1706);  PnOectiones  phytit»m^ 
matuxB  sive  philosophia  darissimi  Newtoni  miikt 
matiea  iUustrata  (1710;  Enghsh,  1716);  AAumm 
Convicted  of  Forgery  (1712);  An  Argument  k  Fim 
thai  All  Persons  Solemrdy  though  ImgMf  M 
Apart  for  the  Ministry  Are  Real  Clergymen  (1714); 
The  True  Origin  of  the  Sahellian  and  AthaTuuiaD^' 
trine  of  the  Trinity  (1720);  A  Chronoloffied  TJk 
Containing  the  Hebrew ,  Photnician^  Egyjjtias,  mi 
Chaldaa  n  A  ntiquUies  ( 1 72 1 ) ;  A thanasian  Farfffkii 
Impositions  J  and  Inierpellations  (by  a  "Lowrf 
Truth,"  1736);  The  PHmitioe  Xew  Tatm^t 
translation  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  from  the  Ctin 
Bezce^  of  the  Pauline  epistles  from  the  Cfcnaii* 
manuscripts,  and  of  the  cathoUc  epistks  froia  ii 
Codex  Alexandrinus  (1745);  and  Memaintf^^ 
iam   Whi^on,   Written  by  Himself  (1749;  2d  i4» 

1753). 

Bibuographt:  Besides  the  autobiographic  Jf«awvs.vl 
consult :  J.  Nichols,  Literary  Anecdt^es  oftht  IStk  €• 
i.  494-506.  London.  1812;    L.  St«>phen.  But  rf 
TKouohi  in  the  18th  Century.  2  vob..  New  Yoi*, 
J.  H.  Overton  and  F.  Relton,  The  EngliA  CkmdL  {M-j 
1S00\  London.  1906;   DXB,  bd.  10-14. 

WmTAKER,  OZI  WILLIAM:    Protcstaitf 
copahan  bishop  of  Pennsylvania;  b.  at  New 
Mass..  May  10,  1830;  d.   at   Philaddphi*  I*l| 
1911.     He    was  graduated  from  Middletary '" 
lege,  Vt.  iA.B.,  1856),  and  from  the  Genenl" 
logical  Seminarj',  New  York  City  (1S63\    He^  ^ 
a?  a    missionarv*  to  Nevada  and  was  rector  d  * 
John's.  Gold  Hill  (1863-65) ;    of  St.  Pauli  Bi 
wood.  N.  J.  11865-67);   and  of  St.  Paul's.  Tafl 
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Gty  (1867-09).  In  1869  he  was  consecrated  mis- 
lushop  of  Nevada,  serving  until  he  be- 
blahop  coadjutor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1886. 
A  year  later  (1887),  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Ste- 
phens, he  became  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

Bduoqkapbt:    W.  S.  Peny,  The  Episcopate  in  America, 
p.  201.  New  York.  1895. 


WHITAKER,  WILLIAM:  CSiurch  of  England; 
b.  at  Holme  (19  m.  n.  of  Manchester),  England, 
1548;  d.  at  Cambridge  Dec.  4,  1595.  He  studied 
at  St.  Paul's  school  in  London,  and  at  Cambridge 
(B  A.,  1568;  M.A.,  1571;  minor  fellow,  1569;  major 
fdlow,  1571;  B.D.,  Oxford,  1578);  became  canon 
of  Norwich  Cathedral,  1578;  regius  professor  of  di- 
vinity, 1580;  chancellor  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
1580;  master  of  St.  John's  College,  1586;  and  canon 
of  Cantobury,  1595.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, stanch  in  his  Protestantism  and  Calvinism. 
Most  of  his  works  were  polemical,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  DispulaHo  de  sacra  scriptura  (Cam- 
bridge, 1588;  Eng.  transl.,  A  Disputation  on  Holy 
Seriphtre  against  the  Papists,  especially  BeUannine 
and  SiapleUm,  ed.  for  Parker  Society,  1849);  Re- 
sponsianis  ad  decern  iUas  rationeSf  quSms  fretuo  E, 
Campianus  certamen  ecdesice  Anglicanx  ministrio 
obiulU  in  causa  fidei  .  .  .  (London,  1583;  Eng. 
transl..  An  Anstoere  to  the  Ten  Reasons  of  Edxoard 
Campion,  the  JesuU,  1606).  His  Opera  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  2  vols.,  Geneva,  1610.  See 
Lambbih  Abticljes. 

Bduogbapht:  A  Vita  by  A.  Aahton  with  other  biographic 
material  m  in  the  Opera,  ut  sup.,  i.  69^716;  there  is  also 
An  AcanaU  of  the  Life  and  Death  ...  in  Whitaker's 
Cwffnma  CanHo,  London,  1772.  Consult  further:  The 
Life  by  Gataker  in  Fuller's  Abd  Redivivue,  pp.  401-408, 
Loodoo,  1651;  R.  Churton,  Life  of  A.  Nowdl,  pp.  325- 
334,  Oxford.  1809;  C.  H.  and  T.  Cooper.  AthencB  Canta- 
hriaieneee,  vol.  ii.,  London.  1861 ;  T.  Baker.  Hiat.  of  the 
CaOeoe  of  SL  John,  .  .  .  Cambridoe,  ed.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor. 
2  Tois.,  Cambridge.  1860;  W.  H.  Fiere.  The  English 
Chwreh  0S68-ieMS),  pp.  282-283.  342.  London.  1904; 
DNB,  fad.  21-23. 


WHITBY,  SYNOD  OF:  An  assembly  convened 
by  Oswy,  khig  of  Northumbria,  in  the  spring  of  664 
t4>  settle  the  differences  between  the  Irish  and  Ro- 
man ecclesiastics  in  his  realm  concerning  the  date 
of  Ekurter,  the  shape  of  the  tonsure,  and  the  like 
(see  Celtic  Chubch  in  Brftain  and  Ireland). 
Oswy's  marriage  with  Eansfled,  daughter  of  the  king 
ol  Kent,  had  brou^t  the  dispute  to  a  crisis,  as  the 
king  adhered  to  the  Celtic  usages  brought  to  North 
England  from  lona,  while  the  southern  princess, 
coming  from  the  region  of  Canterbury,  followed 
Roman  custom  and  brought  with  her  to  the  north 
a  Catholic  chaplain.  The  assembly  met  at  Hilda's 
convent  at  Streansshalch  (Whitby,  on  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire,  40  m.  n.n.e.  of  York).  Oswy  presided, 
and  among  those  present  were  Alchfrid,  king  of 
Detra,  Obw/s  son;  Agilbert,  bishop  of  the  West 
Saanxns  (a  native  of  Gaul) ;  Wilfrid,  afterward  bishop 
ol  York;  Cdman,  bishop  of  lindisfame;  Cedd, 
bisliop  of  the  East  Saxons;  and  Hilda.  Wilfrid 
Epcke  for  the  Roman  party  and  Clolman  for  the 
British.  The  latter  claimed  to  follow  St.  John  and 
CcJumba,  whereupon  Wilfrid  asserted  the  suprem- 
acy of  St.  Peter  and  quoted  Matt.  xvi.  18,  thereby 
(•on\-incing  the  king.  In  consequence  of  his  defeat 
(^olman  and  the  Irish  monks,  with  about  thirty  of 


the  Angles,  left  Northumbria.  His  successor,  Tuda, 
died  in  a  short  time  of  the  plague  and  Wilfrid  was 
then  chosen  bishop  and  the  see  was  removed  to 
York. 

Bibuoobapht:  Bede,  Hiet.  eed.,  iii.  25,  in  Plummer's  ed.» 
i.  183-189.  ii.  189-192;  Haddan  and  Stubbs.  Couneile. 
iii.  100-105;  W.  Bright,  Early  Engliah  Church  History,  pp. 
222-232.  3d  ed.,  Oxford,  1897;  J.  H.  Overton.  The  Church 
in  Erigland,  i.  59-63,  73  et  passim.  London.  1897;  W. 
Hunt.  The  English  Church  (697-1066),  pp.  109-115. 128.  ib. 
1899. 

WHITBY,  DANIEL:  Controversial  writer  and 
commentator;  b.  at  Rushden  (14  m.  n.e.  of  North- 
ampton), Northamptonshire,  Mar.  24,  1638;  d.  at 
Salisbury  Mar.  24,  1725.  He  entered  Oxford  as  a 
commoner  of  Trinity  College  in  1653  (B.A.,  1657) 
and  was  elected  fellow  in  1664.  Four  years  later  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  Seth  Ward,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  who  almost  immediately  made  him  pre- 
bendary of  Yatesbury  and  Husbom-Tarrant,  and 
in  1669  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Thomas'  and  rector 
of  St.  Edmund's,  Salisbury.  He  was  installed  pre- 
centor at  Salisbury  in  1672,  and  in  1696  was  given 
the  prebend  of  Taunton-R^ps.  His  first  book  was 
Romish  Doctrines  not  from  the  Beginning  (London, 
1664),  and  it  was  followed  dming  the  next  twenty- 
five  years  by  ten  or  a  dozen  similar  works  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  At  first  his  writings 
were  well  received,  but  in  1682,  in  The  Protestant 
Reconciler  Humbly  Pleading  for  Condescension  to  Dis- 
senting Brethren  in  Things  Immaterialy  he  expressed 
opinions  concerning  "  things  immaterial/'  which 
were  accounted  too  liberal  by  the  High-church 
party,  and  the  University  of  Oxford  ordered  the 
book  to  be  burned  in  the  quadrangle,  while  Bishop 
Ward  compelled  the  author  to  retract.  A  "  second 
part  "  was  then  issued  urging  dissenters  to  conform. 
Whitby  also  wrote  on  Christian  evidences,  against 
Calvinism,  on  the  Fathers,  and  on  the  Trinity.  On 
the  topic  last  named,  he  began  with  the  orthodox 
doctrine  (cf .  Tractatus  de  vera  Christi  deitate  adversus 
Arii  et  Socini  hcereses  [Oxford,  1691]),  but  his  view 
changed,  and  his  Last  Thoughts  (published  posthu- 
mously by  his  direction,  ed.  A.  A.  Sykes,  London, 
1727;  reprinted  by  the  Unitarian  Association,  1841) 
reveals  him  as  a  convinced  Unitarian.  Hia  magnum 
opus  was  a  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament  (2  vols.,  London,  1703),  the  fruit  of  fif- 
teen years'  labor,  which,  combined  with  the  work 
of  Simon  Patrick  (q.v.),  Richard  Arnold,  William 
Lowth  (q.v.),  and  Moses  Lowman  in  the  popular 
Critical  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
and  Apocrypha  (London,  1809),  has  had  a  longer 
life  than  it  deserved  (reprinted  1857).  He  is  de- 
scribed as  small  and  very  thin  physically,  affable 
in  manner,  sincerely  pious  and  unselfish,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  remarkable  memory,  which,  with  his 
other  faculties  (except  eyesight),  he  retained  unim- 
paired to  the  end  of  his  life.  On  the  day  before  his 
death  he  preached  extemporaneously  in  church.  He 
spent  his  life  in  his  study,  indulging  in  but  one  re- 
laxation (tobacco),  and  was  a  child  in  all  business 
matters. 

Bibuographt:  A  Short  Account  of  the  Life,  etc.,  was  pre- 
fixed by  Sykes  to  the  LaH  Thoughts,  ut  sup.  Consult: 
A.  &  Wood,  AthencB  Oxonienses,  ed.  P.  Bliss,  iv.  671,  and 
Fasti,  ii.  198,  223,  332-333,  4  vols.,  L,ondon.  1813-20; 
DNB,  Ixi.  28-30. 
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WHITE,  HEHRY  JDLIAH:  Church  of  England; 
b.  in  London  Aug.  27,  1859.  He  received  hie  edu- 
cation &t  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1882;  M.A., 
1885);  was  made  deacon,  1885,  and  priest,  1886; 
was  curate  of  Oxted,  Surrey,  1885-86;  missioner 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Sanim,  1886-95;  chaplain  and 
theologicflJ  lecturer  of  Morton  College,  Oxford, 
1895-1905;  and  became  professor  of  New-Testa- 
ment exegesis  in  King's  College,  London,  1905.  He 
also  filled  the  offices  of  domestic  chaplain  t«  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  1887;  fellow  of  Merton  College 
and  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford, 
1897-1905;  and  examiner  in  theology  at  Oxford, 
1903-05.  He  has  collaborated  with  J.  Wordsworth, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  W.  Sanday  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Old  IxilinBibtical  TezU  (Oxford,  1883  sqq.); 
of  Noi-um  Teatamejd\im  Latine  (1889  sqq.;  the 
critical  edition  of  the  Vulgate);  contributed  "  The 
Codex  Amatianiis  and  its  Birthplace  "  to  Stadia 
BiUia  et  Ecclesiaslica  (1890);  has  issued  also  Ada 
AposUilorum  (1890),  and  Merlon  CoUege  in  College 
Monographs  (1906). 

WHITE,  JOHH  HAZEH:  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Michigan  City;  b.  at  Cincinnati  Mar.  10, 
1849.  He  was  graduated  from  Kenyon  College, 
(A.B.,  1872)  and  from  Berkeley  Divinity  School 
(1876).  He  was  ordered  deacon  (1875),  and  priest 
(1876);  he  was  curate  at  St.  Andrew's,  Meriden, 
Conn.  (1875-77);  curate  at  St.  John's,  Wat«rbury, 
Conn.  (1877-78),  as  well  as  \-ice-rector  and  instruc- 
tor of  Latin  in  St.  Margaret's  School,  in  the  same 
city;  he  then  held  the  rectorship  at  the  following 
churches:  Grace  Church,  Old  Saybrook,  Conn. 
(1878-81);  Christ  Church,  Joliet,  111.  (1881-89); 
St.  John's,  St.  Paul's,  Minn.  (1889-4)1);  was  warden 
of  the  Seabury  Divinity  School  (1891-95),  and  in 
1895  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Indiana.  When 
the  diocese  was  divided  in  1899,  he  took  the 
northern  portion  of  the  former  see,  with  the  title  of 
bishop  of  Michigan  City. 
BlBunaaiPAv:    W.  S.  Perry.  Tht  EpiicotiaU  in  Ameriea. 

p.  3B7.  New  York.  1895. 

WHITE,  HEWPORT  JOHN  DAVIS:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Dublin  Feb.  16,  1860.  He  received 
his  education  at  Rathmines  School  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin  (B.A.,  1883;  M.A.,  B.D.,  1887;  D,D., 
1904);  he  was  made  deacon  in  1885,  and  priest  in 
1886;  was  curate  of  Bowdon,  Cheshire,  1885-87, 
and  of  St,  John's,  Birkenhead,  1888-90;  private 
teacher  of  divinity  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1890- 
1897;  assistant  lecturer  in  divinity  and  Hebrew  in 
the  same  institution,  1897-1907;  librarian  of  Arch- 
bishop Marsh's  Library,  Dublin,  1898;  professor 
of  Biblical  Greek  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  since 
1906;  and  deputy  for  the  regius  professor  of  divin- 
ity, Dublin  University,  1907.  He  has  also  been 
canon  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  since  1906. 
He  has  edited  The  Latin  WHlinga  of  St.  Patrick  (in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dub- 
lin, 1905];  and  G.  Salmon's  Human  Element  in  ths 
Goipcls.  A  ComTnentary  of  the  Si/TiopUc  Narrative 
(London,  1907) ;  contributed  to  The  Psalms  of  Israel: 
Lectures  delwered  in  Si.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin, 
1903  (1904);  Elian  Bouhirfau  of  La  RochelU  (in 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  1908);  and 


the  commentary  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  in  the  Et- 
potUor's  Greek  Testament  (1909);  together  with 
articles  in  HastingB,  DB  aad  DCG. 

WHITE,  THOUAS:  Englir^h  Roman  Catbt^ie, 
controversial  writer  under  various  pseutkmjiM 
(Thomas  Anglus,  Albius,  Bianchi,  Blacklow,  Can- 
didus);  b.  probably  at  Hutton  (20  in.  e.n.e.  of  In- 
don),  Essex,  1593;  d.  in  London  July  6.  1676.  He 
studied  at  the  English  College  at  St.  Omer,  at  Vil- 
ladohd  (entered  1609),  and  at  Douai;  was  ordained 
priest  at  Arras  1617,  taught  at  Douai  at  diSemt 
times  (vice-president  in  1650),  was  president  oi  the 
English  college  at  Lisbon  1633,  and  also  Lved  in 
Paris  and  Rome.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  Eng- 
land in  hterary  work.  He  wrol«  much  upon  phik>- 
BOphical  and  theological  questions,  and  devdopeJ 
a  system  of  his  own  and  applied  it  to  religious  doc- 
trines, especially  freedom,  grace,  and  prcdeitina- 
tion,  with  an  independence  that  brought  him  into 
conBtct  with  those  of  his  own  faith;  his  works  wot 
put  upon  the  index.  At  the  same  time  he  saw  » 
way  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  except  by 
permanent  authority,  and  hence  felt  into  contni- 
versy  with  Proteetanlfi.  He  ultimately  submitted 
unreservedly  \o  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi.  Hs 
edited  William  Ruahworth's  Dialogues  or  the  Judg- 
ment of  Common  Sense  in  the  Choice  of  Religion  (Para, 
1654),  adding  a  dlalt^ue  of  his  own,  and  published 
An  Apology  for  Rushworth's  Dialogues  (2  parlil, 
1654),  wherein  his  views  are  bejit  set  forth.  Other 
works  include  Ineliluliones  peripalelicrE  (Lyom, 
164G),  and  Instilutionet  sacra  (1652),  from  whidi 
twenty-two  propositions  were  censured  by  the  Dni- 
veraity  of  Douai  in  1660;  Dt  medio  animanM 
statu  (Paris,  1653;  Eng.,  1659);  The  Grounds  tf 
Obedience  and  Government  (Londoo,  1655),  inwtudi, 
it  was  charged,  he  tried  to  flatt«r  CromweQ  to  giio 
his  favor  for  the  Roman  Catholics;  Institutioiia 
elhica  sine  stalent  morum  (2  vols.,  1660). 

luHUia.  Ghent,  1075;  c'  Plovdea,  Remartt  a»  a  fi«t 
EnliUat  "  Mnnoiri  of  [7ri«<>ru  Fanzani."  pp.  23^273. 
Landoo,  1TS<;  C.  Dodd.  ChurcS  Hil.  of  Etvlayii.  SL 
2S5.  350-350.  5  vols..  London.  lS39-t3;  F.  B.  BawL 
DtT  Iruta  dcr  rertwlnwn  BOchtr,  ii.  38*.  411,  Bono.  ISSl; 
J.  Gillow,  Biograiiliiait  DictioKaru  of  Englitfi  ColKMsi,  '. 
578-581.  London,  n.d.;  Baylp,  Diavmary,  I  338-340: 
DNB.  Ixi.  79-81;   KL.  i.  853-65*. 

WHITE,  WILBERT  WEBSTER:  United  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  Ashland,  0.,  Jan.  16,  1863.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Wooster  (B.A.,  1881; 
M.A.,  1884),  Xenia  Theological  Seminary  (grsdu- 
at^  1885),  and  Yale  Univeraty  (Ph.D.,  18S1); 
was  pastor  at  Peotone,  III.,  1885-86;  professor  rf 
Hebrew  and  Old-Testament  literature  in  the  Xenii 
Theological  Seminary,  1890-95;  taught  in  tbe 
Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago,  1S95-97;  engaged 
in  Bible  work  in  India  and  England,  1897-1900; 
and  became  president  of  the  Bible  Tcacheis'  Train- 
ing School,  New  York  City,  1900.  He  has  writloi 
Inductive  Siurfies  in  the  Tiaebie  Minor  Prophets  (Chi- 
cago, 1894);  Thirty  Studies  in  the  Gospel  by  John 
(New  York,  1895);  Thirty  Studies  in  Jwemw* 
(1895);  Thirty  Studies  in  the  Reveloiion  of  JeJJi* 
Christ  to  John  [1898);  Studies  in  Old  Testament  Char- 
acters (1900);  and  Thirty  Studies  in  the  Gospel  bg 
Mailhew  (1903). 


RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WHITE,  WILLIAM:  Protestant  Episcopal  bish- 
ap;  b.  in  PhiUdelphiA,  Fa.,  Apr.  4,  1748;  d.  there 
Jol?  17,  1836.  He  was  educal«d  in  the  achoola  and 
CoDege  of  Philadelphia,  gradaating  in  1785;  soon 
began  his  theological  studies,  completed  in  1770, 
when  he  sailed  for  England  to  receive  orders;  was 
ordered  deacon  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  Weattnineter, 
1770,  and  ordained  priest  1772;  became  assistant 
minieter  of  Christ  Cburch  and  St.  Peter's,  Phila- 
delphia, 1772,  and  soon  after  rector  of  the  united 
pariBbea  of  Christ,  St.  Peter's,  and  St.  James'.  Upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  ho  sided  with  the 
ttdoniee,  aod  was  chaplwn  to  the  Contioental  Con- 
greas,  1787-1801.  He  was  active  during  the  war  in 
Qying  to  aust^a  the  life  of  the  chureh,  and  later  in 
obtaining  the  epiacopato  essential  to  reorganiza- 
tion. In  1785  he  was  choaen  president  of  the  gen- 
(nl  cmiveDtion  in  PhUadelphia,  and  in  1786  its  first 
biahop.  being  consecrated  in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth 
Palace,  England,  1787.  He  exercised  the  episcopal 
office  until  his  death,  being  in  orders  more  than  sixty- 
five  years,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  American 
Church  nearly  half  a  century,  and  consecrating 
about  twenty-«ix  bishops.  He  was  a  man  of  large 
and  comprehenuve  views,  and  of  wisdom  in  his  ad- 
mimatration.  His  works  embrace  Comparaiive  View 
ej  Ihe  CotUroBvrty  bebeeen  the  CobiiniiU  and  the  Ar- 
waniana  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1817);  and  Menwirs 
(^ lilt  FroU*taTUBpi»arpal  Church  in  the  UnitedSUites 
of  America  (1S20;  2d  ed.,  with  continuation,  New 
York,  1835). 

BnuoaKuvi:  W.  B.  Sprapio,  AnnaU  of  Iht  American 
Pidpit.  V.  280-292.  Now  York.  1859;  W.  a.  Perry,  HiM. 
oflSe  AmcneoH  Kpucopol  Church.  2  vols.,  Boiton,  1S35; 
idco),  Einicapati  in  Amrriea,  pp.  zxii.  sqq..  &~7,  New 
York.  I89S;  C.  C,  Tiffany,  in  Amrriran  Chan*  HUtorv 
SirUm.  vii.  217.  239  el  pMBim.  564  aqq.,  New  York.  ISgS: 
3.  D.  UcConnell.  Hiat.  aflhi  Amnrican  EpUarpal  Church. 
7th  Hi..  New  York.  1897;  and  in  geueral  the  litemlu™ 
under  Photestast  Episcop»u»Ma  dealing  with  tha  early 
hislory  of  that  church. 

WUITEFIELD,  GEORGE:  Calvinistic  Methodist; 
b.  in  Gloucester,  England,  Dec.  27,  1714;  d.  in 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  Sept.  30,  1770.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  innkeeper.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
placed  in  the  school  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt  at  Glouces- 
ter, Bud  in  1732,  after  a  year's  intermission  of 
hia  studiee  so  that  he  might  be  drawer  of  liquor 
in  the  inn  (kept  by  his  mother  since  his  father's 
death  in  1716),  he  entered  Pembroke  College,  Ox- 
ford. The  relif^ouB  impressions  which  he  had  fell 
on  different  occsmons  had  been  deepened  while  he 
waa  at  school  the  second  time,  and  at  Oxford  he 
fdl  in  with  the  Wealeys,  joined  the  "  Holy  Club," 
and  observed  it«  rules  rigorously,  being  the  first  of 
the  Oxford  "  Methodists "  to  profess  conversion 
{1735).  His  health  being  impaired,  he  left  Qjcford 
for  a  year,  retunung  in  Mar.,  1736,  and  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  the  following  June,  taking  his 
BA.  in  the  same  year.  He  now  spent  much  time 
among  the  prisoners  in  Oxford,  preached  in  London 
and  dsewhere,  and  speedily  rose  to  great  prominence 
as  a  pulpit  orator. 

Wbitefield  had  been  requeeted  by  the  Weeteys 
to  oome  to  them  in  Geoi^ia,  and  he  finally  resolved 
to  go,  though  he  did  not  sail  un^  the  bc^nning  of 
1738.  He  spent  several  months  in  Georgia,  preach' 
tog  with  great  acceptance,  but  in  the  same  year  re- 


turned to  England  to  bo  ordained  priest.  Here  he 
found  many  London  churches  closed  to  him  be- 
cause he  was  coEisidered  erratic  and  fanatical,  but 
he  preached  in  such  as  would  receive  him,  and  also 
visited  and  worked  among  the  Moravians  and  other 
religious  societies  in  London.  Eaxly  in  1739  he  held 
a  conference  with  the  Wesley.i  and  other  Oxford 
Methodists,  and  in  February  went  to  Bristol.  Be- 
ing excluded  from  the  churches,  he  preached  ia  the 
open  air,  and  induced  Wesley  to  take  u  similar  step, 
thus  establishing  an  innovation  which  gave  oppor- 
tunity to  the  Methodist  movement.  At  Kingswood, 
near  Bristol,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Kings- 
wood  School,  which  became  so  important  to 
Methodism. 

Whiteficid  now  began  his  career  as  an  itinerant 
evangelist.  He  visited  Wales,  and  gave  an  impulse 
to  the  revival  movement  already  begun  by  Howel 
Harris  (q.v.);  and  he  nest  traveled  through  Scot- 
land, and  then  went  through  England,  attracting 
extraordinary  attention  everywhere.  But  his  ar- 
raignment of  the  clergy  as  "  blind  guides  "  roused 
many  to  oppose  him,  and  this  hostile  feeling  pre- 
ceded him  to  America,  where  some  of  the  Anglican 
churches  refused  him  their  pulpits,  though  other 
churehcs  were  open  to  him.  He  preached  in  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  and  on  his  way  to  Georgia; 
while  during  a  visit  to  Now  England  the  revival 
which  had  begun  in  Northampton  in  1736  was  re- 
newed. (See  Rbvtvalb,  III.,  1.)  WhiteSeld  paid 
seven  visits  to  America,  the  results  of  his  evangel- 
istic tours  being  shared  by  Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians,  and  Baptists  from  MaasachuseCts  to 
Georgia;  and  when  he  was  not  in  America  he  was 
addressing  immense  audiences  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales. 

He  early  became  Calviniatic  in  his  views,  and  his 
association  with  Calvinistic  divines  in  America 
deepened  them.  He  complained  to  Wesley  because 
he  attacked  the  doctrine  of  election,  and  there  was 
a  sharp  controversy  between  them  which  led  to  a 
temporary  alienation,  though  the  unwillingness  of 
either  to  offend  the  other  soon  brought  about  a 
reconeiliation,  and  the  two  were  henceforth  firm 
friends  despite  the  fact  that  their  paths  were  differ- 
ent. Whitefield  was  nominally  the  head  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic Methodists,  but  he  left  to  others  the  work 
of  organization.  His  time  was  divided  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  and  he  preached  among 
ail  denominations.  He  continued  in  active  service 
until  the  end,  preaching  for  two  hours  at  Exeter, 
Mass.,  the  day  before  his  death,  while  it  was  his 
r^ular  custom  to  preach  every  day  in  the  week, 
often  three  and  four  times  daily. 

[The  (forts  of  Whitefield  were  edited  in  seven 
volumes  by  J,  Gillies  (London,  1771-72),  but  thi.'i 
edition  contains  only  selected  sermons,  letters,  and 
tracts,  with  a  few  pieces  which  had  not  yet  been 
published.  It  does  not,  indeed,  include  some  of  the 
writings  of  most  interest  in  connection  with  \\Tiite- 
field's  life,  such  as  iiis  Journal  of  a  Voyage  from  Lon- 
don to  Savannah  in  Georgia  (London,  1738;  six  other 
JoumaU  of  kindred  contsnt  wer«  published  between 
173S  and  1741;  it  is  inttreflting  to  not«  that  several 
of  the  JournnJa,  as  well  as  some  of  the  following 
books,  were  reprinted,  not  only  in  Boston,  but  also 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 


by  BeQJBJnin  Frnnklju  in  Philadelphia);  A  Short 
Aeeotmlo/God'aDatlingamUh  .  .  .  Q.W.  .  .  .pom 
hU  Infancy  to  the  Time  of  kU  Etifarinp  inio  Holy 
Orders  (1740);  The  FuU  Acamnt,  et».  (1747)  and 
A  Further  Account,  etc.  (1747);  The  ChruHan  Hia- 
tory;  or,  A  General  AceoutU  of  the  Progress  of  the 
€ospel  in  England,  Wales,  Scoliand,  and  America, 
sofaTasMr.W.,hisFcllovt-Lahowers,andAsiiiilanU 
<ire  Concerned  (1747);  and  The  Two  First  Parts  of 
his  Life,  with  his  Journals,  ReHsed,  Corrected,  and 
Abridged  (nm).  The  Journals,  Short  Accouni,  and 
Further  Account  were  reissued  at  London,  1905. 
Whitefleld  aluo  compiled  a  CoUeetion  of  Hymns  for 
Social  Worship,  which  by  1790  had  nin  through 
thirty-three  editions  (revised  by  M.  Witka,  Lon- 
don, 1798,  nndagainby  J.  Campbell,  London,  1837), 
but  i;  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  hymns  ascribed 
to  him  are  really  origpnal,  while  bis  alterations  of 
tho  hymns  of  the  Wesleys  were  such  as  to  cause 
John  Wesley  ta  apeak  of  them  in  Homewhat  biting 
terms.  He  preached  his  sermons  over  and  over 
again.  Much  of  his  euerpss  depended  upon  his 
dramatic  delivery,  for  the  semions  which  have 
come  down  seem  somewhat  tame  and  not  to  rise 
above  the  commonplace.!  H.  K.  Carroll. 

BivuooRtrBr:  The  priniupsl  imurrxs  an  his  own  Jaumals. 
Short  Aaaunt,  Full  AetnutU,  Further  ArroutU,  tU.  The 
fulkrt  sad  aiaH  nearly  eihaitstlve  life  is  Ihst  by  I..  Tyer- 
mu.  3  vols..  London.  1870-77;  a  good  one  for  general 
UM  le  J.  P.  Gladitone's  Lift  and  TravriM  of  Otorn'  Whilr- 
fidd.  ib.  1871;  ef.  his  OrBtoi  Wkiltfiild.  .  .  .  Fidd 
Prtachrr.  ib.  1901;  eicellent  in  iu  oriiinsl  farm  is  J. 
Qiilin.  Mrmoirt  o/  .  .  .  O.  Whilefidd.  ib.  1773,  often  re- 
edited  aod  ^published.  Coiuull  furllier:  R,  Philip. 
Life  ami  Tinri  of  ...  O.  Whilrfidd.  London,  1832;  D. 
Newell.  Life  of  Bct.  Q.  Whiltfield,  New  York.  IMfl;  J. 
Slougbton.  The  Pen,  thi  Palm,  and  the  Putpil,  London, 
I8£S;  D.  A.  Hnnha,  Lift  of  Rev.  G.  WhilcfiM.  Albany. 
I860:  J-  C.  Ryle.  Chriilian  Leader*  o/  He  Ijut  Ceyilvry, 
Loodon,  1868;  J.  B.  Wakelcy.  Anecdola  of  Ret.  G.  Whilt- 
fittd.  ib.  lS7g.  new  ed.,  IMM;  J.  Macaulay,  Wkittfield 
AmalaltM,  ib.  1889:  Vambridai  Modem  EitlarTi.  vi,  83 
■qq.,  New  York,  1809;  I>iV£.  Ixi.  S5-S2;  and  the  litera- 
tum  under  Metbodisiv  do&ling  with  the  biatoiy  of  that 

on  the  W«ley>. 

WHITEHEAD,  CORTLARDT:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Pittsburg;  b.  in  New  York  City 
Oct.  30,  1842.  He  was  gniduated  from  Yole  Col- 
lege (A.B.,  1863)  and  the  Philadelphia  Divinity 
School  (1867);  was  ordered  deacon  (1867),  and  or- 
d^ned  priest  (1868);  he  served  as  missionary  at 
Blackhawk,  Central  City,  and  Georgetown  (1867- 
1870);  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa,  (1870-82),  and  in  1882  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Pittsburg.  He  has  edited  Bishop 
A,  C,  Coxc'a  Thoughts  on  the  Services  (New  York, 
1899). 

WHITEHODSE,  OWES  CHARLES:  Ei.glish 
Congregationaliat ;  b.  at  Palamkotta  (5  m,  s.e.  of 
Tinnevelli),  Tinnevelli,  Madras  Preaidency,  India, 
Nov.  15,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  University 
College,  iiOndon  (D.A.,  University  of  London, 
1870),  Chcahunt  CoUegc.  Herts  (1872-74),  and  the 
University  of  Bonn  (1875-77);  was  professor  of 
classics  and  Hebrew  in  Cheahunt  College,  Herts 
(1877-95);  principal  and  professor  of  Biblical  ese- 
ge^  and  theology  thers  (1895-1905),  Since  1905, 
when  Cheahunt  College  was  removed  to  Cambridge, 
he  has  been  ils  senior  theological  tutor.     He  was  a  , 


member  of  the  board  of  theologicsl  studicB  and  ti 
oriental  languagw  in  London  Univenity  in  1901- 
1906,  and  examiner  on  Hebrew  Id  the  same  initita- 
tion  in  1903-07,  "  In  Old-Testament  critidmi  be 
accepts  the  main  concluMonB  of  Kueoen  and  Well- 
hausen  as  definitely  established,  but  adopts  u  at- 
titude of  reserve  toward  more  recent  theories  cf 
Che^-ne,  Marti,  and  othera;  in  dogmatic  thedagy 
he  regards  witli  sympathy  the  views  of  RitscU  ind 
Hermann;  in  New-Testament  critidsm  he  agiecs  in 
the  tnun  with  Hamack,  although  adopting  a  aamB- 
what  conservative  attitude,  regarding  with  dirfavcr 
the  nwcluraons  of  Schmiedel  and  Van  Mancn." 
Besides  contributing  the  commentary  on  Isaiah  to 
The  Century  Bii>U  (1902)  and  on  Eieldel  to  The  Tern- 
■pU  BMe  (1905),  be  has  translated  £.  Schrader'* 
Cuneiform  Inscriplitms  and  the  Old  TeMtament  (Lon- 
don, 1889)  and  htn  written  Primer  of  Hebrea  AiOiq- 
uities  (1895). 

WHITPIBLD,  EDWARD  ELimJ:  Plymouth 
Brother;  b.  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Nov.  5,  1S48. 
He  was  educated  at  Oriel  CoUege,  Orford  (BA, 
1874),  and  the  University  of  Heiddbeig,  and  after 
bein)!  a  private  tutor  at  Oxford,  was  mod«^  lan- 
guage master  at  Sir  Joseph  Williamson's  School, 
Rochester  (1889-99),  lecturer  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce at  University  College,  Liverpool  (1899-1901), 
and  modem  language  master  at  Rutlish  Scbocl, 
Merton,  Surrey  (1901-04)  and  King  Edward  VIL'i 
School,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk  (1904-OS).  In  1905 
he  retired  from  active  life.  Besidea  editing  J.  N. 
Darby's  English  vermon  erf  the  Old  Testament  (4 
parts,  London,  1883-89)  and  W.  Kdly's  expoa- 
tions  of  Marie  and  John  (2  vols.,  1907-08),  be  baa 
written  (hiaine*  of  Old  TettameiU  Studj/,  Bidahai 
aiul  CriHocd  (1883). 

WHlTGIPr,  JOHH:  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
b.  at  Great  Grimsby  (30  m.  n.e.  of  lincohi),  Eng- 
land, in  1630  (15337);  d.  at  Lambeth  (2  m.  s.  of 
Charing  Cross,  London)  Feb.  20, 1604.  He  studied 
ot  Queen's  CoUege  and  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cim- 
bridKE  (B.A.,  1553-64;  M.A.,  1557;  B.D.,  1563); 
was  fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  1555-67;  took 
holy  orders,  1560;  was  rector  of  Teversham,  Cam- 
brid^eahirc,  1660-72;  became  chaplun  to  the  biahop 
of  Ely,  1560;  was  Lady  Marsaiet  professor  of  di- 
vinity, 1563-67;  master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  1567; 
master  of  Trinity  College,  1567-77;  re^us  profts- 
Bor  of  divinity,  1567-69;  became  prebendary  of  By, 
15GS;  dean  of  Lincoln,  1571;  prebendary  erf  Nss- 
sington  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  and  rector  <i 
Lareby,  Lincolnshire,  1572;  bishop  of  Worcester, 
1577;  and  in  1583  was  raised  to  the  primacy.  He 
headed  the  prelatical  party,  and  for  years  carried 
on  a  controversy  with  Thomas  Cartwright,  the  great 
champion  of  Puritanism.  When  raised  to  the  pri- 
macy, Whitgift  was  in  position  to  carry  out  repies- 
sivc  measures  against  the  Puritan  party.  Agredng 
to  identify  himself  absolutely  with  the  cause  of  uni- 
formity, he  obtained  a  free  hand  from  Elisabeth. 
In  the  stifling  of  Puritanism  and  in  the  adnunistrar 
tion  of  a  coercive  policy  he  was  determined-  In  1^3 
he  diew  up  a  series  of  stringent  articles  irtiidi, 
amon;  other  things,  required,  for  the  exocise  of 
ecclesiastical  fimctions,  a  pledge  of  fideU^  to  the 
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Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  acceptance  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.    In  15S4  he  drew  up  his  in- 
terrogations, to  be  administered  to  any  of  the  clergy 
whom  the  amended  court  of  high  conmiission  saw 
fit  to  quesUon.    Although  this  evoked  strong  pro- 
test and  remonstrance,  Whitgift  refused  to  ^ow 
greater  moderation,  and  followed  up  his  policy  with 
the  Star-chamber  decree  of  1586,  prohibiting  any 
manuscript  bam  being  set  up  in  type  until  it  had 
been  read  and  Uoensed  by  the  archbishop  or  the 
bishop  of  London.    He  was  the  object,  later,  of  a 
series  of  attacks  printed  secretly  by  the  Puritans. 
In  1595  he  drew  up  the  Lambeth  Articles  (q.v.), 
which  adopted  unqualifyingly  the  Calvinist  views 
of  predestination  and  election.    These  were  the  re- 
sult of  a  request,  from  the  Calvinist  leaders  of  Cam- 
bridge, for  him  to  pronounce  authoritatively  in  their 
favor  at  Cambridge.    He  won  the  favor  of  James 
VI.  of  Scotland  (James  I.  of  England)  and  the 
confidence    of   the   officers  of  State.      Whitgift's 
character  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  contem- 
poraries;   he  was  not  self-indulgent,  despite  the 
pomp  of  his  palace  at  Lambeth,  and  he  was  said 
to  be  pious  and  earnest  in  his  labors.    But  the  ani- 
mosities aroused  by  his  policy  of  coercion  hved  long 
after  him,  causing  his  better  qualities  to  be  over- 
kwked.    His  Works  appeared,  edited  for  the  Parker 
Society  by  John  Ayre  (3  vols.,  Cambridge,  1851-54). 
Bibuoqbapht:    Illustrative  documents  are  reproduced  in 
Gee  and  Hardy,  DocumenUt  pp.  481  sqq.    Consult:    J. 
Stiirpe,  Life  and  Acta  of  John  Whitgift,  2  parts.  Oxford, 
1718,  new  ed.,  1822;  G.  Paule,  Life  .  .  .  of  John  Whitgift, 
Loodon,  1612;    Life  of  John  Whitgift,  added  to  D.  W. 
Ganow,  Hiet.  and  Antiquitiea  of  Croyden,  Croyden.  1818; 
W.  Maakdl,  Hiat.  of  the  Marprtiate  Controveray,  London. 
1845;    C.  Wordsworth,  Bcdeaiaalical  Biography,  4  vols., 
Lcmdon,  1853;    W.  F.  Hook,  Livea  of  the  Archinahopa  of 
Canterbvry,  vol.  v.,  12  vob.,  London,  1860-76;  C.  H.  and 
T.  Cooper,  Athena  Cantabrigienaea,  vol.  ii..  London,  1861 ; 
E.  Arber,  Introductory  Sketch  to  the  Martin  Marprdate 
Controveray,  London,  1870;   W.  Clark,  The  Anglican  Ref- 
ormation, New  York,  1879;    J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church 
in  England,  L  467,  472-475  et  passim,  vol.  ii.  passim, 
London,  1807;   W.  H.  Frere,  The  Bngliah  Church  0668- 
tet6),  London,  1004;  Cambridge  Modem  Hiatory,  ii.  161, 
502,  507,  New  York,  1004;  DNB,  bd.  120-137. 

WHITMAN,  MARCUS:  Congregational  mis- 
sionary and  pioneer;  b.  at  Rushville,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
4,  1802;  d.  at  Waiilatpu,  Ore.,  Nov.  29,  1847.  He 
was  educated  privately  and  then  studied  medicine 
at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  after  which  he  practised  as  a 
physician  in  Canada  for  four  years,  removing  in 
1828  to  Wheeler,  N.  Y.  In  1835  he  went,  with  a 
missionary  named  Samuel  Parker,  to  study  Ameri- 
ican  Indian  conditions  west  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  a  view  to  introducing 
Christianity  among  them;  and  so  favorable  were 
the  prospects  among  Flathead  and  Nez  Perces  tribes 
in  what  is  now  Wyoming  that  Whitman  returned  to 
New  York  to  organize  a  mission,  while  Parker  con- 
tinued his  way  in  search  of  sites  for  missionary  sta- 
tions. Early  in  1836  Whitman  and  his  companions 
Bet  out,  reaching  Walla  Walla  in  September,  and 
malring  his  first  center  at  Waiilatpu,  near  that  post. 
In  1842  he  was  transferred  by  the  American  Board 
of  ConmussiiMierB  for  Foreign  Missions  to  a  mis- 
flionary  station  near  Fort  Colville,  but  he  almost 
iminediately  started  on  a  return  journey  to  the  east, 
wishing  to  obtain  helpers  in  view  of  the  rapid  unmi- 
gration  into  Oregon  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic 


missionary  activity  among  the  Indians.  He  gained 
the  retention  of  the  posts  at  Waiilatpu  and  Clear- 
water, but  had  not  enough  time  to  secure  the  assist- 
ants he  desired.  During  his  return  journey  he 
acted  as  guide  and  phjrsician  to  a  large  emigrant 
caravan,  and  on  reaching  Waiilatpu  he  resimied  his 
missionary  labors.  In  1847,  however,  an  epidemic 
of  measles  among  the  Cayuse  caused  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  fatalities  that  Whitman  and  the  other  mis- 
sionaries were  believed  to  be  using  black  magic 
against  them;  and  the  Indians  accordingly  attacked 
the  mission  and  killed  him  and  fifteen  others. 

Apart  from  his  importance  as  a  missionary,  Whit- 
man was  the  man  who,  above  all  others,  roused  pop- 
ular interest  in  Oregon  and  thus  largely  promoted 
its  settlement.  On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  to 
be  little  evidence  for  the  conmion  belief  that  he  dis- 
covered a  plot  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  ob- 
tain Oregon  for  England  by  colonizing  it  from  Can- 
ada, and  that  his  trip  of  1842  was  to  secure  Amer- 
ican immigrants  to  forestall  such  action.  Equally 
fictitious  is  the  story  that,  when  reaching  Washing- 
ton to  expose  this  plot,  he  found  the  United  States 
about  to  exchange  Oregon  for  the  fisheries  of  New- 
foundland, and  that  his  representations  prevented 
this  exchange  and  thus  seciured  the  retention  of  the 
territory. 

Bibuography:  W.  Barrows,  Oregon;  the  Struggle  for  P-n- 
aeaaUm,  Boston,  1884;  J.  G.  Craighead,  The  Story  of  JV^  '>•< 
eua  Whitman,  Philadelphia,  1895;  O.  W.  Nixon,  how 
Mareua  Whitman  aaved  Oregon,  Chicago,  1895;  idem, 
Whitman'a  Ride  through  Savage  Landa,  ib.  1905;  W.  A. 
Mowry,  Mareua  Whitman  and  the  Early  Daya  of  Oregon, 
New  York,  1901;  W.  I.  Marshall,  Hiatory  va.  the  "  Whit- 
man  aaved  Oregon  "  Story,  privately  printed,  Chicago,  1904; 
C.  W.  Smith,  A  CoiUribuiion  toward  a  Bibliography  of 
Mareua  Whitman,  Seattle,  1908;  M.  Edla,  Mareua  Whi^ 
man;  Pathfinder  and  Patriot,  ib.  1909. 

WHITON,  JAMES  MORRIS:  Congregationalist ; 
b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  11,  1833.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Yale  College  (A.B.,  1853),  and,  after  being 
rector  of  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  (1854-64),  was  pastor  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church,  Lynn,  Mass.  (1865-69),  and  of  the 
North  Congregational  Church  in  the  same  city 
(1869-75);  principal  of  Williston  Seminary,  East- 
hampton,  Mass.  (1876-78) ;  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  Newark,  N.  J.  (1879-85),  and 
of  Trinity  Congregational  Church,  New  York  City 
(1886-91);  acting  professor  of  ethics  in  the  Mead- 
ville  Theological  School  (1893-94),  and  acting  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Haworth,  N.  J. 
(1898-1901).  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  The  Outlook  since  1897.  He  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Conference  of  Religions  since  1899.  In 
theology  he  is  a  "  conservative-liberal "  with  a 
**  monistic  basis.''  He  is  the  author  of  Latin  Lessons 
(Boston,  1860);  Greek  Lessons  (New  York,  1861); 
Select  Orations  of  Lysias  (Boston,  1875) ;  Is  Eternal 
Punishment  Endless?  (New  York,  1876;  maintain- 
ing that  endless  punishment  is  not  decisively 
revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  thus  raising  a 
question  as  to  his  further  fellowship  in  the  Congre- 
gational body,  which  was  decided  in  his  favor  by 
a  council  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1879);  Six  Weeks' 
Preparation  for  Reading  Ccesar  (Boston,  1877); 
Essay  on  (he  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  (1880); 
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Beyond  tit»  Shadow,  or  Of  Ooipa  <^  Oit  Rtmtmetim 
<New  Yoi^  1881);  Tht  BvottOim  tf  BtMlatum 
<188S};  Three  Uontkt'  PnpanOion  for  Seadiftg 
Xenophon  (in  oollabontion  wilh  hisdat^^Mr,  1885); 
Tht  Divine  SatiafatHon  (1886);  Tunwv  PoinU  qT 
TJWuffJU  anif  Conduct  (18S7);  The  Law  itf  Likaty 
<1888);  Nem  Poinl$  to  Old  Text*  (1889);  Whal  of 
SaiKudf  (1800);  Gloria  Patri,  or  Talki  on  0tt  Trin- 
Uu  (1892);  ReeomideraUona  and  RetnfomantnU 
<1806);  Mimdet  aiui  SuperyuOurat  Rtiigitm 
<1903);  and  /nierluiJM,  EOiieal,  Social  and  ThM- 
iotieal  (1910). 

WHITSITT,  WILLIAM  HETH:  Baptist;  b. 
near  Naabrille,  Tenii.,  Not.  29,  1S41;  d.  at  Rich- 
mond Jan.  20,  1911.  He  was  educated  at  Uniou 
UntvenntT  (1857-60),  dropping  his  studies  during 
tlw  Civfl  War  to  beoome  private,  later  chaplain,  in 
tlw  Confederate  Army  (1861-65).  He  then  studied 
Kt  the  Univcnitr  of  ^upnia  (1866^7),  later  taldog 
B  eoum  Bt  the  Boutbem  B^ttiot  Sei^nary  (1867- 
1809),  u  woO  SB  at  Uipno  (1869-70)  and  at  Bo^ 
bi  (ISTfr-?!);  he  ni  paator  at  the  MiU  Creek 
Chiueb,  Naahville,  Teon.  (1866-66),  and  lor  part 
of  the  jrear  1872  was  paator  of  the  B^>tiBt  churdi  at 
Albany,  Ga.,  when  he  reodved  an  appcnntinent  aa 
professor  of  Biblical  introduetiaa  and  eccleaastical 
bietorj  in  the  Southern  Baptitt  Theological  Setni- 
oaiy,  of  which  he  waa  preeideiit  from  1896  to  1890. 
About  I S80  he  saw  for  the  firat  time  materials  which 
led  him  to  believe  that  among  Engliah  antipodobap- 
tiita  immernon  waa  not  in  use  till  1041.  Publica- 
tion of  statementa  embodying  these  tnat«siala  educed 
umnlts  upon  him  aa  not  atiiqxirting  hia  dmomiii^^ 
tkm,  and  theae  were  intenaffiad  bjr  the  pubUcation 
of  Ida  QveaHon  in  Baptitl  Hiilorj/  (Louisville,  1896). 
Peeling  it  best  for  the  institutkui  over  which  he  had 
preaidBd  that  he  should  retire,  he  did  bo  and  for 
two  years  held  no  office.  The  publication  of  his 
articles  and  hia  book  occasioned  a  sharp  controversy 
respecting  the  right  and  duly  of  a  historian  in  a  de- 
nominational school  to  exercise  an  untranuneled 
freedom  in  the  expression  of  conclusions  as  to  his- 
torical facta.  Afto'  1901  he  was  professor  of  philoso- 
phy in  Richmond  Collie,  Va.  Beaidca  being  an  as- 
sociate editor  of  Joknton'a  Univenal  Cydo-padia 
(1894),  he  wrote  HitUrry  of  Ike  Rite  of  InfarU  Baptiem 
(LoiuBville,  Ky.,  1878);  Hittory  of  Communion- 
Among  Baptista  (1880);  Origin  of  the  DiacipUa  of 
Chriat  (New  York,  1888);  I^e  and  Timea  of  Judge 
Cal«&  IPoUoee  (Louisville,  1888);  Annala  <^ a  Scotch- 
Irish  Familu—the  WhilaUla  of  Naahmile,  Tenn. 
(1904);   and  Geneofopif  o/ Jf^erant  Dam  (1908). 

WHITSnUDAY,     See  Pentecost,  II. 


WHYTE,  ALEXAHDER:  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land; b.  at  Kirriemuir  (14  m.  n.  of  Dundee),  For- 
farshire, Jan.  13,  1837.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  (M.A.,  1862)  and  at  New 
College,  Edinburgh  (1862-66);  was  assistant  min- 
ister of  Free  St.  John's,  Glasgow  (1866-70);  then 
assistant  minister,  and,  later  (1873),  minister  of 
Free  St.  George's,  Edinburgh;  and,  in  1909,  be- 
came professor  of  Naw-Testamant  Uterature  and 


principal  of  New  Coflege,  Edinbm^  Hebsnit. 
ten  CommmUary  on  tiu  Shorter  Cateehiam  (Edm- 
burgh,  1882);  Biatyan  Charaettn  (4  aoii^  IffS- 
1908);  Sanuel  BuOmford  and  tome  t^  kit  On- 
opondania  (1894} ;  Jateb  Bdunea:  An  ilijieWtw 
(1804);  Lmetlel  Aitdnam  and  kit  Pritak  IMm 
(1886);  Four  Ttrnprnmrnla  (London,  ISU,  t^ 
1010);  BibU  ChameUra  (6  vols.,  Edfaibm^  ISH- 
1002);  Santa  Tereaa:  An  AppredaUon  OSS,n. 
issue,  1910);  Father  John  cf  Ae  Grmk  Ckmdi  [mi\ 
Sir  Thomaa  Broume:  An  AppreeiaHon  (ISM); 
Charadart  and  Charaeteriatiea  qf  WHUam  Law  (1888); 
ffeawian:  An  A^iroeiation  (1901);  Biahop  B^: 
An  Appr^daam  (1003);  The  Apoeik  Paul  (im); 
WtOk,  Caaaaraatow,  CJWocter  ef  Jema  CItritt  (ht 
lord  (1905);  and  Thomaa  Shepard,  PHtriai  Met 
and  Founder  cif  Harvard  (1900). 

WIBBL,  vt^ej,  JOHAKR  CHRISTIAH:  Gmu 
theok^ian;  b.  at  Erasbadi  near  Oehrii^n  (IS  u 
D.n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  May  3,  1711;  d.  at  laogMiq 
(48  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  May  10,  1772.  He  fa- 
pared  for  tiie  university  at  Oehring«),  aod  ridri 
at  Jena  under  Buddeus  and  Johann  Georg  WiU 
(qq.v.),  1728-32,  especially  busying  himsdf  »i4 
church  history;  ho  became  chaplain  at  WShstD*- 
dorf  near  Nuremberg  in  1732,  where  be  begn  to 
write  history;  in  1746  he  was  colled  as  teacJxr  ud 
assistant  preacher  to  the  gymnasium  at  OduitiBn, 
where  he  undertook  extenrnve  reeeardo  in  At 
archives;  be  went  as  court  preacher  to  I^iiffdii 
in  1749,  where  he  remained,  exerdsing  a  idMtam> 
and  eirtended  influence.  His  literaiy  adirity  bcpii 
aa  early  as  1733  with  a  collection  of  poena  on  tta 
Order  of  Salvation  (q.v.).  In  Wilhermsdorf  ta  b«- 
came  intereatAd  in  the  Jens,  planned  a  oev  edito 
of  the  Maaorah  parva  and  collected  roatcrisl  bt  * 
Codex  diptomaUaia  on  tie  history  of  the  Jein,  ui 
came  into  connection  with  Johann  Reinikb  Ot 
lenberg  (q.v.).  His  later  work  resulted  in  tb 
production  of  his  chief  writing,  flo*OTW«** 
Kirchen-  und  Rtformaiionahielone  (4  vols.,  Anibidii 
1752-55),  an  impartiBl  and  worthy  oompiUtiw 
which,  with  the  adjunct  Codex  diphmalicvi,  "n^ 
tuned  much  oritpnal  material  and  is  indiipeiB^ 
as  a  source.  On  his  religiouB  aide  Wibd  «h 
an  orthodox  Lutheran  and  somewhat  pie^iW, 
and  his  activities  were  worthy  and  far^cachiiig. 
(G.  Bosanr.) 

BiBLioaUFflT^  E.  F.  NeutwBer.  Naduidi  *M  i*  r«^ 
libmdm  .  .  .  7A«otDp<ni  in  .  .  .  DtUtMMiai,  pp.  HL  * 
■gq.,  ZQllichttu.  1713;   ADB,  xlu.  300-301. 

WIBALD  or  STABLO:  Stat«aman  aod  ibM 
of  Corvey  (q.v.);  b.  near  the  abbey  of  Corvee  o 
1098;  d.  at  ButcUia  in  Macedonia  July  19.  »*■ 
He  recMved  bis  education  in  various  cloister  »chi»h 
including  that  of  Corvey;  took  vows  in  the  t^ 
of  Waussor  after  being  head  of  the  school  tlm; 
1118  be  went  to  the  abbey  of  Stablo-MJmedjj 
m.  s.  of  Att-la-Chapelle),  and  in  1130  bear 
bead;  he  undertook  the  reformation  of  tlMj 
withsuccess;  under  Lothair  (U26-37) be 
to  the  court  and  employed  in  diplomalie 
between  king  and  pope;  in  1137  be  aM~ 
the  king  to  Italy,  and  was  chosen  abbotj 
Cassino,  but  was  soon  compelled  toretiir 
fluence  increased  under  Conrad  III-,  tiA\ 
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was  aooi^t  on  all  important  matters.  After  1146 
he  purposed  to  devote  himaelf  to  his  cloister,  but  in 
October  oi  the  same  year  was  made  abbot  of  Corvey. 
When  Conrad  entered  upon  a  crusade,  he  had  his 
son  Heinrich  made  king  and  placed  him  under  the 
tutelage  of  Wibald.  His  appointment  to  Corvey 
caused  opposition  there,  and  even  an  attempt  to 
murder  him.  In  1149  he  was  again  sent  to  Rome, 
this  time  with  Arnold  of  Wied;  and  he  was  also  en- 
gaged deeply  in  the  imperial  controversies  of  the 
time,  bdng  part  of  the  time  in  the  field  with  the 
army,  and  often  engaged  in  diplomatic  missions  to 
Rome.  After  the  death  of  Conrad  in  1152,  Wibald 
became  adviser  to  Frederick  Barbarossa,  whom  he 
aooompanied  in  the  Italian  expedition.  He  was  by 
him  sent  on  a  mission  to  Constantinople,  1154-55, 
and  a  second  time  in  1157-58;  it  was  on  his  return 
from  this  second  mission  that  he  met  sudden  death, 
though  whether  by  poison  is  not  made  out.  In  1 159 
his  ronains  were  taken  to  Corvey. 

His  principal  and  most  praiseworthy  activities 
were  exercised  as  the  mediator  between  the  Church 
and  the  Elmpire,  and  his  death  was  followed  by  ad- 
versity to  both. 

BnuoQBAFHY:  A  |Mut  of  m  eoUection  of  letten  ia  preserved 
and  pablished  in  the  Bibliotheea  rerum  Germanorutn,  L 

'  76  sqq.,  Berlin,  1864.  Consult:  J.  JansseUp  Wibcdd  9on 
Siatio  mmd  Contw*  Mttnster,  1864;  ADB,  zliL  298  sqq. 

WIBERT  OF  RAVENIIA    See  Guibert. 

WICHERN,      vi'cftm,      JOHANN      HINRICH: 
Founder  of  the  Innere  Mission  (q.v.);  b.  at  Ham- 
burg Apr.  21,  1808;   d.  there  Apr.  7,  1881.     He 
studied  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city  and  at 
Gottingen  and  Berlin.     In  Berlin  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  philanthropists  Baron  von  Kott- 
wits  and  Dr.  Julius,  the  latter  a  physician  who  ad- 
vocated prison  reform.   After  his  return  to  Hamburg 
Wichem  immediately  plunged  into  Sunday-school 
work,  which  had  been  founded  upon  the  English 
modd  by  Pastor  Rautenberg.   In  this  way  he  gained 
the  deepest  insight  into  the  desolate  condition  of 
the  poor,  and  became  convinced  that  the  most  aban- 
doned children  could  be  helped  only  by  the  erection 
of  an  asylum.    With  this  his  life-work  may  be  said 
to  have  begun.    His  ideal  of  such  an  asylum  was  to 
have  it  resemble  a  village  with  small  houses  in  which 
every  child  should  be  recognized  and  educated  ac- 
cording to  his  individuality;    it  should  harbor  a 
family  in  different  groups,  the  members  of  which 
shared  life  and  work  as  sisters  and  brothers,  each 
group  being  guided  by  an  assistant.    A  respected 
syndic  of  Hamburg,  Sieveking,  offered  him  a  small 
house  with  garden  and  field,  the  so-called  Rauhe 
Haus  in  Horn,  a  suburb  of  Hamburg.    Hither  Wich- 
em  removed  in  1833  with  his  mother  and  his  sister 
Therese,  taking  into  the  establishment  twelve  most 
unpromising  boys.    In  the  day  time  they  were  in- 
BltniiAj^  in  practical  employments,  such  as  tailor- 
ing, ctcbQiog^  3Qd  gardening,  and  in  the  evening 
Wicheni  *MigM  them  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
nni^ng,  W">  Biblical  history.    In  the  course  of  time 
one  family  l"*jQae  ^^g  erected  after  another;  girls 
were  also  reca  ,^  '^  special  houses.    Still  more  im- 
portant than  l^work  in  behalf  of  children  was  his 
epocli-malcmg  edi^^Qj^  of  helpers  not  only  for  the 
education  «  cluwr^^j^^  jjg^  1^  gg^^  j^Q^  ^l^g 


people  in  newly  opened  fields  of  labor.  From  year 
to  year  the  Rauhe  Haus  became  more  widely  known, 
more  frequently  visited,  and  imitated  as  a  model, 
and  its  founder  was  asked  to  supply  workers.  As 
his  personal  connections  and  correspondence  be- 
came more  extended,  he  edited  after  1844  Die  Flie- 
genden  BllUer  aus  dem  Rauhen  Hause.  It  became 
the  organ  of  that  entire  charitable  work  in  the  dif- 
ferent German  Evangelical  state  churches  which 
received  the  collective  name  of  Innere  Mission  (q.v.) 
in  distinction  from  the  mission  to  the  heathen.  A 
famine  caused  by  failures  of  crops  and  destructive 
floods  in  Upper  Silesia  in  1848  induced  Wichem  to 
extend  his  charitable  activity  to  that  region.  With 
eleven  brethren  he  superintended  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  especially  gathered  together  destitute  chil- 
dren. The  lasting  fruit  of  his  efforts  there  was  the 
orphans'  home  at  Warschowitz.  Long  before  the 
revolution  of  1848  Wichem  had  pointed  out  the 
dangers  which  threatened  to  arise  from  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  masses  and  the  need  of  the  work  of 
home  missions,  but  had  preached  to  deaf  ears.  Only 
after  the  catastrophe  was  it  possible  for  him  to  bring 
the  associations  serving  the  different  purposes  of 
home  missions  into  an  organic  connection.  He  took 
the  most  prominent  part  in  the  first  German  Evan- 
gelical church  diet  (Sept.  21-23, 1848),  which  power- 
fully aroused  the  spirit  of  repentance  and  faith  and 
awakened  hundreds  of  brave  Evangelicals  to  new 
efforts  in  the  renewal  of  Christian  life  among  the 
people.  In  1852  King  Frederic  William  IV.  granted 
the  brethren  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  the  privilege  of 
acting  as  overseers  in  the  Prussian  prison  service; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Prussian  government 
commissioned  Wichem  to  visit  the  prisons  through- 
out the  monarchy,  to  investigate  their  conditions, 
and  to  suggest  means  of  correcting  existing  defects. 
In  this  connection  he  was  appointed  councilor  in  the 
ministry  of  the  interior  and  a  supreme  church  coun- 
cilor. In  Berlin  Wichem  founded  in  1858  a  second 
institution,  the  Evangelisches  Johannisstif  t,  its  work 
to  be  along  the  same  general  lines  as  those  of  the 
Rauhe  Haus. 

Among  his  most  noted  writings  were  Die  Innere 
Mission  der  deuischen  evangdischen  Kirche  (Ham- 
burg, 1849);  Die  Behandlung  der  Verbrecher  und 
enUassenen  Strdflinge  (1853);  Der  Dienst  der  Frauen 
in  der  Kirche  (1858).  His  GesammeUe  Schriften  ap- 
peared in  6  vols.,  Hamburg,  1901-08. 

(H.  Rahlenbeck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Biographies  have  been  written  by  F.  Oldcn- 
berg,  2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1882-87;  O.  Schnirer,  Calw,  1904; 
E.  Knodt.  Herbom,  1908;  and  H.  Petrich,  Hamburg. 
1908.  Consult  also  the  literature  under  Innere  Mission; 
Sch&fer,  in  MonaUschrift  fUr  Innere  Mianon,  1882,  pp. 
443  sqq.,  1894.  pp.  489  sqq.,  1898,  pp.  313  sqq.;  P.  Schaff. 
Qermany;  its  Universities,  Theoloay,  and  Rdigion,  chap, 
xxxviii.,  Philadelphia.  1867;  M.  Hennig,  J.  H,  Wichems 
Lebenswerk  in  seiner  Bedeiuung  fUr  das  deutsche  Volk, 
Hamburg,  1908. 

WICKED  BIBLE.  See  Bible  Versions,  B,  IV., 
5  9. 

WICKEDNESS:  A  term  which  has  varied  con- 
notations in  dogmatics  according  to  its  general  o^ 
individual  application.  In  the  former  sense  it  im^ 
plies  the  destruction  caused  by  sin  in  its  active  as^ 
pect  (Gen.  vi.  5;  Ps.  xciv.  23;  Isa.  xiii.  11;  Jer.  ii. 
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19)  and  merita  condemnation  and  death  (Jer.  xviu. 
8;  xxxv.  17;  Eiek.  iviu.  26;  Hodii.  :3j.  Wicked- 
neaa  is  essentially  the  active  aspect  of  sin,  and  con- 
notes a  false  tendency  of  the  reason  and  the  will 
which  is  persistent  and  de1«nnined  in  iU  course 
(Jer.  ix.  3;  Rom.  i.  29).  It  is  the  seif-eentered  pride 
in  which  the  natural  man  identifies  himself  with  his 
Nnful  impulses  (Jer.  viii.  6;  I  Cor.  v.  8),  and  despite 
its  repreheiisibility  and  condemnation  (Pa.  xciv.  23; 
Isa.  idii.  11),  it  is  ineradicable  (Jer.  vi.  7;  viii.  6,  ix. 
3;  Nah.  iii.  19).  Naturally  the  term  "  wickedness  " 
can  be  applied  in  this  sense  (o  individuals,  unce  the 
Binfulneas  ot  each  man  may  be  regarded  either  as 
particular  or  gcDeral,  according  as  preeminence  is 
^ven  to  personal  responsibihty  or  to  the  univeisal 
corruption  of  sin  (Wisd.  of  Sol.,  ii.  21;   I  Pet.  ii.  1). 

As  apphed  to  the  individual,  wickedness  connotes 
unholy  delight  in  the  intentional  infliction  of  injury 
on  others  (Esther  viii.  3;  Ps.  liv.  5),  as  well  as  pride 
at  BuccesB  in  working  harm  (Matt.  xxii.  18;  Eph. 
iv.  31;  Col.  iii.  8).  Ferocity,  cruelty,  revenge,  and 
calumny  arc  forms  in  which  wickedness  is  mani- 
fested, while  destructivencas  and  malice  often  re- 
ceive modifications  from  it. 

The  ancient  classification  of  sins  as  those  of  ig- 
norance, weakness,  and  malice,  current  since  St. 
Augiustine,  finds  its  justification  in  the  general  con- 
cept of  wickedness,  though  it  is  inadequate.  Jo- 
hajin  Gerhard  divided  sins  into  involuntary,  or 
those  committed  from  ignorance  and  weakness,  and 
voluntary,  or  those  done  with  malice  prepense. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  ethical  reli^on,  a  distinc- 
tion may  be  drawn  between  sins  of  ignoraJice  and 
those  committed  knowingly,  the  latter  being  di- 
visible into  sins  of  weakness  and  of  malice,  and  it  is 
also  permissible  1^  distinguish  between  conscious 
and  unconscious  uns  as  well  as  between  those  which 
are  volimtary  and  such  as  arc  involuntary. 

(L.  LEinrE.) 

WICKHAM,  EDWARD  CHARLES:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Hammersmith  (7  m.  w.  of  St.  Paul's, 
London)  Dec.  7,  1834.  He  received  hia  education 
bX  Winchester  College,  and  at  New  College,  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1856;  M.A.,  1859;  D.D.,  1894);  was  made 
deacon  in  1857,  and  priest  in  1859;  fellow  and  tutor 
ofNewCollcge,  1859-73;  Whitehall  preacher,  1872- 
1873;  headmaster  ot  WeUington  College,  1873-93; 
dean  of  Lincoln  since  1894;  honorary  fellow  of  New 
College,  1894totho  present  time;  and  select  preacher 
at  Oxford,  1866-67,  1883-83,  1896-97,  and  1901-03. 
He  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  Horace, 
his  labors  resulting  in  Horace,  Works  loitA  Commen- 
lary  and  Notes  (2  vols.,  London,  1874  sqq,),  Opera 
{imi),  and  H oracc /or  English  Readen.  Translalion 
(1903).  He  is  the  author  also  of  WeUingUm  Coihgt 
Sermons  (1887);  Notts  and  QucbUotu  on  the  Cate- 
ekism  (1892,  latest  cd.,  1899);  NoUs  on  the  Prayer 
Book  (1895,  latest  ed.,  1902);  and  Questions  to  He- 
brews (1910). 

WICKSTEED,  PHILIP  HEHRY:  English  Uni- 
tarian; b.  at  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  Oct.  25,  1844.  He 
was  educated  at  University  College  and  at  Man- 
chester New  College,  London  (A.B.,  University  ot 
London,  1864),  and  in  1867  entered  the  ministry; 
lie  held  pastorates  at  Taunton  (1867-70),  Dukin- 


field,  near  Manchester  (1870-74),  and  Portland 
Street  Chapel,  London  (1874-87).  In  1897  he  re- 
tired from  the  ministry,  but  since  1387  has  been  i 
lecturer  in  the  University  Extension  movemfnt. 
He  hss  written  Danle  (six  sermons;  London,  1S7B); 
Alphabet  of  Econamie  SeiencF,  i".  (1888);  Hmdrik 
Ibsen  (lectures;  1891);  The  Religion  of  Time  and 
the  Religion  of  Elemi^  (1899);  DarUe  and  Gixmmii 
del  Virgiiio  (in  collaboration  with  E.  G.  GaniDw; 
1901);  Slvdies  in  Theology  (in  collaboration  with 
E.  Carpenter;  1903);  and  The  Common  SeTut  oj 
Potitiad  Economy  (1910). 

WIDOWS  IH  THE  EARLY  CH1TRCH.  S« 
Deaconebs,  I. -II. 

WIDUKIHD,  wid'u-kind :  Monk  of  Corvey,  his- 
torian of  the  Saxons;  d.  after  973.  Of  his  fife  it  La 
known  only  that  he  was  of  Saxon  origin,  that  about 
940  he  entered  the  famous  Saxon  Benedictine  mon- 
astery of  Corvey,  and  that  he  wrote  there  hia  Saxon 
history.  Before  he  undertook  this  work,  he  worked 
oi'er  existing  Uvea  ot  saints,  partly  in  rime,  partly 
in  prose,  among  them  Passio  Theda  virginii  and 
Vila  Pavli  primi  eremite,  but  thcise  compilations  an 
lost .  Widukind  began  his  Rerum  gestanim  Saioni- 
carum  libri  tres  after  962,  sjid  dedicated  it  to  the, 
abbess  of  Quedlinburg  Machthild  (Matilda),  the 
youthful  daughter  of  Emperor  Otto  1.  Tbc  first 
book  begins  with  the  origin  of  the  Saxons,  leQa  of 
their  landing  in  the  country  called  after  theia 
"Saxon-land,"  their  battles  with  the  Tburin^au 
as  allies  of  the  Franks,  and  the  conquest  of  tbe 
country.  Although  the  author  used  some  soums 
as,  for  instance,  Bede's  "  Church  History,'"  be 
followed  almost  entirely  the  popular  accounU 
which  be  learned  from  epic  songs.  His  account  id 
fragmentary  rather  than  continuous  and  detailed 
Tbc  first  book  closes  with  the  death  of  Heniy 
I.,  kmg  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons  (936).  The 
second  and  third  book  treat  the  history  of  ibe 
reign  of  King  Otto  I.  (936-973).  For  the  earlier 
period,  including  the  history  ot  Henry  I.,  the  worii 
has  only  secondary  value;  for  the  time  of  Otto  I. 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  the  author 
knows  only  the  events  that  happened  in  Saxony  sod 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Saxons. 
Though  a  monk,  he  was  litUe  interested  in  the  churdi 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  which  he  hardly  mentioni. 
Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  the  book  is  that  it  pai- 
traya  vividly  the  views  of  a.  sound  and  sturdy  Low 
Saxon  of  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century. 

(O.  HoLDER-EoOERt.) 

BiBLIooBAPHi:    The  ediliona  of  WIdtikind's  troek  la  1w 
noted  an  M.  Fiwbt,  Baacl.    t&32  (valuable  beuuK  it 
prints  a  Icat  tnaniacript);    O.  Wajti.  in  MGH,  SerifL, 
iii  (1S3Q).  4aS-4Q7:  and  K.  A.  Kehr,  in  Script,  rrr.  Girm, 
1»04    (oonUinii   lileratura  on   Widukind).     Caniult:    A. 
Glcel.  in  Forichtaii/en  lur  daOarJien  Geachidilt.  iv.  IBT- 
240,  GSttiDKea.  ISM:    R.  KSpke.  Widulaiid  tan  Kon^ 
Bodin.   I8«7;    O.  Gmad,  in  ForuhMBOi  xur  dnf- 
OachiMr.  Ii  (IS71>,  503-502:    J.  Raa«.  Widvt 
Konti,    Rostock.    ISSO:    C.    Bruckner.   Sludiaf 
tpfiichti  dcr  tOchnichm  Kaitir.   Baac].   188»: 
OachuMe  d<r  Lilrralur  da   MUl^oUtrt  im 
Iii.  '<2S-«34,  Leipaic.  ISSS:    1S39:    B.  Simr 
(laOOl,  565-676:    WstMobaih,  DOQ,  i  (' 
M.  Hemnann.  Dii  Lalinim  Widvkinds  w 
wold,  1907. 

WIED,  HERUAll  VOU.      SeeF 
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WIEGAHD,  i^'gant,  FBIEDRICH  LUDWIG 
LEORHARD:  OermBn  Protestant;  b.  at  Hanau 
(12  m.  e.  of  Frtnkfort)  Oct.  14,  1860.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  tbe  UDiTeraitiee  of  Marburg,  Letpeic  (Ph.D., 
1886),  ErlutEeo.  and  Gfittingen  (1879-83);  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Lutheran  missionary 
■eminary  in  Lrapeic,  1883-87;  in  1891  he  became 
priTBt-docent  for  church  history  and  Christian  arche- 
ology at  the  tiniveimty  of  Erlangen,  and  associate 
professor  in  1899;  in  1902  he  was  catlcd  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  Marbui^,  and  since  1907  has  been  pra- 
feeeor  of  church  history  at  Greitswald.  He  has 
written  Der  Erzengd  Michael  in  der  bildtnden  Kuritl 
(Stuttgart,  1886);  De  ecdewE  tiotione  quid  Wirlif 
di>euail  (Lcipaic,  1891);  Eine  Waiiderung  durch  die 
rdmixhen  Katakomben  (Etiaagsa,  1892);  DatHomi- 
larium  Karis  lU*  Grotten  auf  Bfint  ursprHngliche  Ge- 
ttall  hin  unitTBucht  (Leipsie,  1897) ;  Erdnsckof  OdU- 
bat  von  Maitand  vber  die  Tavfe  (1899) ;  Die  SuUung 
de»  apiMloliidien  SymboU  im  kirchliehen  Leben  de» 
MiUdaUers,  i.  (1899);  Agi:i>ert.  von  Lyon  und  die  Ju- 
dai/rage  (Erlangen,  1001);  Mathurin  Veyseihe  La 
Crote  oil  Verjataer  der  enten  detUachen  Missiorage- 
•cMcUe  (GOtersloh,  1902);  PhUipp  der  Grossmiiiige 
aU  evangeUKher  Chriit  (Marburg,  1904);  and  Das 
apottotiaehe  Sipnbol  im  MiUehller,  eine  Skizte 
(Gicesen,  1904);  and  is  the  editor  of  KircMiche 
Beuieffungen  der  Gegentnart. 

WIEITER,  HAROLD  UARCUS:  English  Jew; 
b.  in  London  Oct.  28,  1375.  He  was  educated  at 
GonviUe and Caius  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1897), 
and  in  1901  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Honorable 
Sodety  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  "  defends  the  Mosaic 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuchol  legislation  and 
attacks  the  dociunentory  and  evoluUonary  theories 
of  the  origin  of  tbe  Pentateuch,"  Besides  many 
briefer  contributions  to  Murray's  lUusirated  Bible 
DtcHonary  (London,  1908)  and  to  theological  peri- 
odicaLj,  among  which  his  "  Legislations  of  Israel 
and  Babylonia  "  (in  the  Journal  of  the  Traneaeiions 
qf  the  Vielaria  Instilide,  xli.)  deserves  special  men- 
tion, he  has  written  Studies  in  Biblical  Law  (London, 
(1904),  Essays  in  Pentateuchol  Criticism  (Oberhn, 
1909),  and  The  Origin  of  the  Pentaleuch  (1910). 

WIBSELER,  vi'sel-er,  EARL:  German  Lutheran 
theologian;  b.  at  Altengelle,  near  Cclle  in  Hanover, 
F^.  28,  1813;  d.  at  Gi^swald  Mar.  11,  1883.  In 
1S26  he  entered  the  gymnasium  at  Salzwedel,  in 
1831  the  University  of  Gottingen,  where  in  1836  he 
became  repelenl,  in  1839  licentiate  of  theology,  lec- 
turing on  Old'  and  New-Testament  exegesis,  and 
1843  associate  professor;  in  1851  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Old-  and  New-Tostament  exegesis  at  Kiel; 
and  in  1863  professor  of  the  New  Testament  at 
Grofswald.  In  1870  he  assumed  the  position  also  of 
consistorial  councilor  at  Stettin.  Beginning  his  pub- 
Ucations  with  a  prize  essay  published  at  Gfittingen, 
1835,  he  next  wrote  jlu^ie^np  urtdKrilik  derapoka- 
lyplisehen  Uleratur  des  A.  und  N.  T.  (1839).  His 
first  principal  work  is  Chronologiscke  Syjiopsis  der  vier 
Evaiigtlien;  ein  Beilrag  tur  Apologie  der  Evangelien 
uTtd  e»angdi»ehen  Gesehichle  vom  Slandpunkle  der 
VorauuetnmgiUmgkeit  (Hamburg,  1843;  Eng. 
tratul..  Chronology  of  the  Four  Gospels,  London, 
1864).    Other  works  which  followed  are:    CArono- 


logie  des  apostdisthen  Zeilallers  (Hambu^,  1848); 
Kommcntar  aber  den  Brief  Pavli  on  die  Galater 
(1859);  t/nto-swcAunj  liiwr den ifefcmer&rt^,  namenf- 
lich  seinen  Verjasser  und  seine  Leser  (2  parts,  Kiel, 
1860-61);  Beitm^ie  rur  richtigen  WUrdigung  der 
Evangelien  und  der  evangeliscken  Gesehichle  (Gotho, 
1869);  Gesehichle  des  Bekenntnieslandes  der  luther- 
ischen  Kirche  Pommems  bis  lur  Einfuhrung  der 
Union  (Stettin.  1870) ;  Ueber  flomtr  vii.  7-26  (Greifa- 
wald,  1875):  tHe  ChrUtenuerfolgungen  der  Citsaren 
bis  zum  3.  Jahrhundert  (1878);  and  Zur  Gesehichle 
der  jieuteslameiUlichen  Schrift  und  des  UTchnsten- 
tums  (Leipsic,  1880).  (O.  ZOcKLBRf.) 

\  Versions, 


WIGAND,  vt'gant,  JOHAHN:  Lutheran  theo- 
logian; b.  at  MansFeld  (60  m.  s.e.  of  Brunswick) 
1523;  d.  at  Liebemuhl  (63  m.  s.e.  of  Danzig)  Oct. 
21,  1587.  He  studied  theology  at  the  University  of 
Wittenberg,  where  he  heard  Luther,  Melanehthon, 
and  Crucigcr.  In  1041  he  became  teacher  in  the 
school  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Nuremberg,  but  in  1544 
returned  to  Wittenberg  in  order  to  complete  his 
studies.  In  1546  he  became  preacher  in  Monsfeld, 
and  in  1553  at  St.  Ulrich  in  Magdeburg,  where  he 
W03  also  town  superintendent,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  theological  controversies  of  the  time. 
With  his  younger  colleague  Judex  he  became  one 
ot  the  most  zealous  companions  of  Flaeiua  in  his 
Btruggle  against  adiapborism  (see  Adiaphoha), 
Majorism  (see  Major,  Georg;  Majoristic  Con- 
trovebsy),  and  Sjmergiam  (q.v-).  In  1560  he 
went  OH  professor  of  theology  to  Jena,  where,  with 
Flacius,  Judex,  and  Mussus,  he  assisted  in  uphold- 
ing Lutheran  orthodoxy.  In  August  of  the  same 
year  he  was  active  as  one  of  the  recorders  in  the 
colloquy  between  Flacius  and  Strigel.  Though  not 
in  entire  accord  with  Flacius,  on  Nov.  26,  1561,  both 
he  and  Flacius  were  deposed  because  of  their  an- 
tagonism to  the  Philippisia  (q.v.).  Wigand  returned 
to  Magdeburg  until.  In  1562,  John  Albrecht  and 
Ulrich  ot  Mocklenbuj^  called  him  as  superintendent 
to  Wismar,  but  he  was  recalled  by  Duke  Johannes 
WilheUn  to  Jena  in  1568.  He  again  became  involved 
with  Flacius  In  the  controversy  on  hereditary  sin  and 
rupture  between  Flacius  and  the  theologians  of  Jena 
followed.  Meanwhile  Wigand  enjoyed  the  favor  of 
the  duke,  at  whose  request  he  undertook  a  church 
and  school  visitation  in  Thuringia  and  accompanied 
him  in  1570  to  the  Diet  of  Speyer,  but  on  the  death 
of  the  duke  in  1573,  Wigand  and  Hesahuscn  wore  de- 
posed by  Elector  Augustus.  They  went  to  Bruns- 
wick, where  they  were  received  by  Duke  Julius  and 
Martin  Chemnit*,  and  Wigand  became  professor 
of  theology  at  the  University  of  K6nigsberg.  In 
1575  he  was  elected  and  consecrated  bishop  of  Pome- 
aania.  But  a  controversy  soon  broke  out  between 
Hesshusen  and  Wigand  because  of  Hesshusen's 
statement  that  Christ  is  omciipotcat,  omniscient, 
etc.,  not  only  concretely,  but  also  that  the  humanity 
possesses  the  some  attributes.  Hesshusen  was  de- 
posed on  May  5,  1577,  and  Wigand  was  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  his  bishopric  so  that  he 
administered  two  bishoprics  until  his  death.  In 
Prusaift  not  until  1581  were  the  followers  of  Hess- 
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husen  and  thoee  of  Wigand  reconciled.  Wigand  had 
an  important  part  in  the  compilation  of  the  Mag- 
deburg Centuries.  At  first  he  assisted  Flacius  in 
his  great  work  and  then  continued  it  at  Wismar  in 
Mecklenburg  together  with  Judex,  Andreas  Cor- 
vinus,  Thomas  HolxhUter,  and  Andreas  Schoppen, 
completing  it  from  the  seventh  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  Of  his  numerous  other  works  may  be 
mentioned:  Catechismi  majoria  Sidonii  refiUatio 
(Magdeburg,  1550);  ArgumerUa  sacramerUariorum 
r^tUata  (1557);  Syniagma  8eu  corpus  dociriruE  ex 
Novo  TestamerUo  (1558;  in  collaboration  with  Judex) ; 
De  adiaphorisHcia  corrupielia  (1559);  Censura  de 
Victorini  dedarcUione  awe  poHua  occuUaHone  errorum 
(1562);  De  libero  arbitrio  (1562);  Errores  Majoris 
(1563) ;  Syntagma  eeu  corpus  doctriruE  ex  Veieri  Tea- 
iamerUo  coUectum  (1564);  ArgumerUa  de  neceaaUate 
bonorumoperumr^utaia  (1565);  De  communicatione 
idiomatum  (1568);  Von  der  ErbaHnde  (1571);  Sep- 
tern  apectra  Manichaorum  (1571);  De  dido  Joannia: 
peccaium  eat  anomia  (1574);  Analyaia  exegeaeoa  aac- 
ramentaruB  aparace  in  aede  Lutheri  (1574) ;  In  Evan- 
gelium  Johannia  explicaiionea  (1575);  De  Servetia- 
niamo  (1575) ;  De  aacramentariamo  (1584) ;  De  Oaian- 
driamo  (1586);  De  Schwend^ddismo  (1586  and  1587); 
De  Manicheeiamo  renovato  (1587).  Most  of  these 
have  now  only  a  historical  interest. 

(G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibuoobapht:  His  autobiography  was  printed  in  the  F<ni- 
geseUte  Sammlung,  1738,  pp.  601-620.  The  funeral  ser- 
mon by  C.  SchlQsselburg  was  issued,  Frankfort,  1591. 
Other  material  sources  are  SchlQsselburg's  EpUtola  daria- 
timorttm  theolofforum,  1624;  J.  Westphal's  Briefaammluno, 
ed.  C.  H.  W.  Sillem,  Hamburg,  1903.  Consult:  M. 
Adam,  Vita  Oermanorum  theologorum,  pp.  60  sqq.,  Heidel- 
berg, 1620;  C.  A.  Salig,  Hiatorie  der  atigaburgischen  Con- 
fetion,  i.  639  sqq.,  iii.  279  sqq.,  Halle.  1733-35;  J.  O. 
Walch,  RelioionMtreitigkeilen  der  evangelxBch-lutheritchen 
Kirche,  i.  57  sqq.,  iv.  100  sqq.,  Jena,  1733  sqq.;  J.  G. 
Planck,  OeachieJUe  dea  protestantiachen  Lehrbegriffa,  iv.  195 
sqq.,  5  vols.,  Hanover,  1803-09;  J.  W.  Schulte,  BeUrUge 
Mur  ErUatehttnoaoeachichte  der  Maodeb.  Centurien,  Neisse, 
1877;  F.  X.  von  Wegele,  QeachichU  der  deutachen  Hxa- 
toriographie,  pp.  328  sqq..  Munich,  1885;  ADB,  xlii.  452 
sqq.;    and  the  literature  under  Maodeburq  Centuries. 

WIGBERT:  First  abbot  of  Fritzlar  (32  m.  n.e. 
of  Marburg);  d.  about  746.  What  little  is  known 
of  Wigbert's  life  is  largely  derived  from  the  account 
by  Servatus  Lupus  of  Ferridres,  who  compiled  his 
biography  at  the  desire  of  Abbot  Bun  of  Hersfeld, 
but  seems  to  have  possessed  only  meager  informa- 
tion as  he  furnishes  hardly  more  than  the  outlines 
of  the  life  of  his  hero.  [Wigbert  received  his  educa- 
tion in  England  at  the  monasteries  of  Winbrun 
and  Glaston.]  Boniface  induced  Wigbert  to  come 
from  England  to  Germany  and  entrusted  him  with 
the  charge  of  the  abbey  of  Fritzlar,  and  at  a  later 
time  transferred  him  to  Ordruff,  whence  he  returned 
to  Fritzlar  after  a  few  years  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
days.  During  an  invasion  of  the  Saxons  his  corpse 
was  taken  to  Buraburg  and  some  years  afterward 
Lullus  of  Mainz  (q.v.)  transported  it  to  Hersfeld. 
Besides  these  few  facts,  the  biography  contains  only 
the  usual  valueless  eulogies  of  the  saint,  and  a  num- 
ber of  miraculous  stories.  The  letters  of  Boniface 
contain  hardly  any  more  information  than  the  biog- 
raphy, there  being  mentioned  a  number  of  persons 
named  Wigbert,  who  can  not  always  be  differenti- 
ated. (A.  Hauck.) 


Bibuoorapht:  The  Viia  m  by  Servatus  Lapm  (q.r.  for 
editions  of  the  "  works  "),  reproduced  in  A8B^  Aug.  m. 
133-137.  ASM,  iii.  1,  pp.  671-082.  MOH,  aeripL,  xr.  1 
(1887),  37-43,  and  MPL,  cxix.  679-«e4  (other  mateiH 
pp.  094-700).  The  Miraetda  are  in  MGH,  SeripL,  h 
(1841),  224-228.  CVmsult:  F.  Schauert^  Der  kihtt 
Wigbert,  Paderfoom,  1895;  J.  C.  F.  B&hr,  Geaehidikie 
r&miachen  Literatur  im  karolingiachen  ZtUaiter,  pp.  228, 
450-401,  Carlsruhe,  1840;  F.  Sprotte,  BiograpkUdn  . . . 
Servatua  Lvpua,  pp.  101  sqq.,  Regensbuis,  1880;  A.  Ebot 
Oeachichte  der  Literatttr  dea  Mittdaltera,  iL  206,  Ldpne, 
1880;  Rettberg,  KD,  i.  593-594;  Hauck,  KD,  1 4aM0a 

WIGGLESWORTH,  MICHAEL:  New  England 
divine;  b.  probably  in  Yorkshire,  Ekigland,  Oct  2S, 
1631;  d.  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  June  10,  1705.  Hewu 
brought  to  New  En^and,  1638;  was  graduated  from 
Harvard,  1651;  was  tutor  there,  1652-54;  studied 
theology,  and  supplied  the  pulpit  of  Charleston  for 
the  winter  of  1653-54;  began  to  preach  at  Maiden 
in  1655,  and  was  pastor  there,  1657-1705.  He  wbb 
kept  from  officiating  personally  in  the  pulpit  for 
about  twenty  years  because  of  ill-health;  during 
this  time  he  studied  medicine  and  became  a  skilful 
ph3r8ician.  In  1686  he  resumed  his  pulpit  labon, 
but  continued  to  practise  as  a  ph3r8ician.  He  was 
the  author  of  The  Day  of  Doom,  A  Poem  (Cam- 
bridge, 1662,  and  often;  printed  again,  New  York, 
1867;  contains  the  famous  (unsuccessful)  "Repro- 
bate Infants'  Plea ''  against  being  eternally  pun- 
ished); A  Poem  on  the  SancHfication  of  AffiiduM 
(1669) ;  and  Meat  out  of  the  Eater  (1670). 

Bibuoorapht:    W.   B.  Spra^e,  Annala  of  the  Awuneaa 
Pulpit,  I  143-146,  New  York,  1859. 

WIGRAM,  GEORGE  YICESIMUS:  Plymouth 
Brother;  b.  at  Walthamstow  (5  m.  n.e.  of  London) 
in  1805;  d.  in  London  Jan.  1,  1879.  He  was  the 
twentieth  child  of  Sir  Robert  Wigram,  one  of  whose 
sons  became  vice-chancellor  in  the  old  court  of  chaD- 
cery,  and  another  bishop  of  Rochester.  George 
in  1826  entered  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  with  the 
view  of  taking  orders.  As  an  undergraduate  he 
came  in  contact  with  James  Harris  and  Benjamin 
Wills  Newton,  both  of  Exet<?r  College;  the  three 
were  in  1830  associated  with  J.  N.  Darby  (q.v.)  in 
the  formation  of  a  company  of  Christians  at  Plym- 
outh, who  separated  from  the  organized  churches 
for  "  testimony  "  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
to  its  direction  by  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  without 
ofRcial  rule,  while  awaiting  the  Second  Advent  (see 
Plymouth  Brethren).  Between  1830  and  1838 
Wigram  was  active  in  initiation  of  like  "  gatherings 
at  London ;  also  in  sui>erintendence  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  Bible  Concordances,  produced  at  his  expense: 
The  Englishman's  Greek  and  English  Concordanct  to 
the  New  Testament  appeared  in  1839,  and  The  Eng- 
lishman's Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Concordance  in  1863. 

In  the  years  1845-50  Wigram  was  prominently 
concerned  in  an  upheaval  which  affected  Bristol  in 
particular.  For  several  years  thenceforth  he  con- 
ducted a  periodical  entitled  The  Present  Tes/iwonjf. 
In  1856  he  produced  a  hynmal  under  the  title  of 
Hymns  for  the  Little  Flock.  In  1866,  at  another 
critical  juncture,  he  gave  his  support  to  Darby 
when  the  leader's  doctrine  introduced  further 
dissension.  Wigram  will  rank  as  a  devotional 
writer.  E.  E.  WnrrFffiLD. 

BiBUOGRAPHY:     E.  D[ennett],  Memoriala  of  Ike  Miniatrt 
of  G.  V.  W.,  2d  ed.,  London,  1881. 
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WILBERFORCE,  ERHEST  ROLAND:  Church 
of  England,  faiflhop  of  Chichester;  b.  at  Brightstone, 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  Jan.  22,  1840;  d.  at  Bern- 
bridge  (9  m.  e.  of  Newport),  Isle  of  Wight,  Sept. 
9, 1907.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
f<»d  (BA.,  1864);  was  ordered  deacon  (1864)  and 
ordained  priest  (1865);  was  curate  of  Cuddeedon 
(1864-66),  and  of  Lea,  lincohishire  (1866) ;  rector 
of  Bliddleton-Stony,  Oxfordshire  (1866-69);  vicar 
of  Seaforth,  Lancastershire  (1873-78);  canon  of 
Winchester  and  warden  of  the  Wilberforce  Mission- 
ary College,  Winchester  (1878-82).  He  was  chap- 
lain to  his  father  while  bishop  of  Oxford  (1864-69), 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  same  prelate  while  bishop 
of  Winchester  (1869-73),  and  sub-almoner  to  the 
queen  (1871-82) .  In  1882  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Newcastle,  whence  he  was  translated,  in  1895,  to 
the  see  of  Chichester. 

WILBERFORCE,  SAMUEL:  Church  of  Eng- 
land, bishop  of  Winchester,  father  of  Ernest 
Roland  Wilberforce  (q.  v.);  b.  at  Clapham,  Lon- 
don, Sept.  7, 1805;  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  at 
Abinger  (30  m.  8.w.  of  London),  Surrey,  July  19, 
1873.  He  was  a  son  of  the  philanthropist  William 
Wilberforce  (q.v.),  studied  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1826;  M.A.,  1829;  D.D.,  1845),  and  took 
deacon's  orders  in  1828.  After  serving  for  a  year 
and  a  half  as  curate-in-charge  of  Checkendon,  Ox- 
fordshire, he  became  rector  of  Brightstone,  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  Jan.,  1840.  In  1839  he  was  appointed 
archdeacon  of  Surrey,  and  in  1840  was  collated 
canon  of  Winchester.  At  the  close  of  1840  he  re- 
signed Brightstone  and  accepted  the  living  of  Al- 
verstoke,  Hampshire.  He  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  prince  consort  in  1841,  sub-almoner  to  the 
queen  in  1843,  dean  of  Westminster  in  Mar.,  1845, 
and  bishop  of  Oxford  the  following  October.  With- 
in a  few  months  he  had  completely  reorganized  his 
diocese  and  overcome  the  imusual  difficulties  offered 
by  the  Oxford  movement.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
preacher  and  a  tireless  worker  in  devising  and  carry- 
ing out  plans  to  render  the  Church  more  efficient. 
He  established  a  theological  college  at  Cuddesdon 
and  a  training-college  for  schoolmasters  at  Culham; 
was  for  a  time  chaplain  to  the  house  of  lords,  and 
lord  high  almoner  to  the  queen,  1847-69.  He  signed 
the  remonstrance  against  the  appointment  of  Renn 
Dickson  Hampden  (q.v.)  to  the  see  of  Hereford, 
drew  up  the  address  of  the  bishops  calling  on  John 
Colenso  (q.v.)  to  resign  his  bishopric,  started  the 
a^tation  against  Esaaya  and  ReviewSf  and  secured 
a  synodical  condemnation  of  the  volume.  It  was 
in  connection  with  the  famous  controversy  that  he 
won  the  nickname  of  "  Soapy  Sam  "  (see  Essays 
AND  Revibwb).  Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the 
episcopate  he  became  recognized  as  a  power  in  the 
house  of  lords,  where  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
discussions  on  social  and  ecclesiastical  matters.  It 
was  he  who  brought  about  the  revival  of  Convoca- 
tion (q.v.).  In  1869  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Winchester.  By  a  resolution  offered  in  the  upper 
house  of  the  convocation  of  Canterbury  Feb.  10, 
1870,  he  started  the  movement  for  the  revision  of 
the  Authorized  Version,  and  until  his  death  he  pre- 
sided over  the  reviaioQ  of  the  New  Testament. 


Though  a  leader  of  the  High-church  party  he  strong- 
ly opposed  rituaUstic  innovations  savoring  of  Ro- 
manism. In  collaboration  with  his  brother,  Robert 
I.  Wilberforce,  he  wrote  The  Life  of  WiUiam  WUr 
berforce  (5  vols.,  London,  1838;  abridged,  1  vol., 
1868),  and  edited  The  Correspondence  of  William 
Wilberforce  (2  vols.,  1840).  Other  works  are:  Ser- 
mons Preached  before  the  University  of  Ostford  (3  vols., 
1839-71);  Agathos,  and  other  Sunday  Stories  (1840); 
The  Rocky  Island,  and  other  Parables  (1840);  His- 
tory of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America 
(New  York,  1844) ;  Heroes  of  Hebrew  History  (Lon- 
don, 1870);  Speeches  on  Missions  (ed.  H.  Rowley, 
1874);  and  Sermons  Preached  on  Various  Occasions 
(ed.  J.  R.  Woodford,  1877). 

Bibuoqrapht:  The  Life  was  written  by  A.  R.  Ashwell. 
vol.  i.,  and  R.  G.  Wilberforce  (his  son),  vols,  ii.-iii.,  Lon- 
don, 1879,  revised  from  the  preceding  by  R.  O.  Wilber- 
foree,  1888,  who  also  wrote  Uie  account  in  Leadera  of  the 
Church,  1800-1900,  ib.  1907.  Consult  also  the  Reminie- 
cencea  of  Thomas  Mosley,  London,  1882;  J.  B.  Mosley's 
LeUera,  ib.  1885;  J.  W.  Buigon,  Ldvea  of  Twelve  Oood  Men, 
2  vok.,  ib.  1888;  H.  P.  Liddon's  Life  of  E.  B,  Pusey,  4 
vols.,  ib.  1893-97;  Mary  C.  Chureh.  Life  and  LeUera  of 
Dean  Church,  ib.  1894;  J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church  in 
England,  vol.  ii.  passim,  ib.  1897;  F.  W.  Cornish,  The 
Engliah  Church  in  the  19th  Century,  2  parts,  passim,  ib. 
1910;  E.  Stock,  Engliah  Church  in  the  19th  Century,  pas- 
sim, ib.  1910:  DNB,  bd.  204-208. 

WILBERFORCE,  WILLIAM:  Statesman  and 
philanthropist,  father  of  the  preceding,  and 
leader  of  En^and  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade;  b.  at  Hull  Aug.  24,  1759;  d.  at  London 
July  29,  1833.  He  was  of  an  old  and  wealthy 
Yorkshire  family,  and  his  father  and  grandfather 
were  prominent  citizens  of  Hull.  He  was  a  delicate 
child,  lost  his  father  at  the  early  age  of  ten,  and 
then  went  to  live  with  an  uncle,  whose  wife  was  deep- 
ly imbued  with  piety  of  the  Whitefieldian  type. 
Fearing  that  the  boy  would  be  made  a  Methodist, 
his  mother  removed  him  from  the  aunt's  influence 
after  two  years,  but  his  religious  nature  had  already 
received  a  permanent  impress,  and  the  tendency 
thus  induced  was  strengthened  later  by  association 
with  Isaac  Milner  (q.v.),  who  had  been  one  of  his 
first  teachers  at  the  Hull  grammar-school  and  wm 
always  an  intimate  friend.  For  fifty  years  Wilber- 
force was  accounted  the  lay  leader  of  the  evangehcal 
branch  of  the  English  Church.  He  entered  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1776.  Being  rich, 
witty,  and  fond  of  society,  courted  by  his  fellows 
and  clever  enough  to  pass  examinations  with  sUght 
effort,  he  mingled  in  the  world  of  fashion  and  made 
study  a  secondary  thing.  On  reaching  his  majority 
he  left  college,  renounced  the  mercantile  career  and 
large  business  interests  which  were  his  by  inheri- 
tance from  father  and  grandfather,  and  determined 
to  enter  public  Ufe.  He  was  elected  to  parliament 
from  Hull  (after  the  expenditure  of  £8,000)  in  1780, 
and  thenceforth  sat  continuously  in  the  house  of 
commons  till  1825,  when  failing  strength  and  illness 
induced  his  retirement. 

When  Wilberforce  entered  parliament  the  minis- 
try of  Lord  North  had  been  in  power  for  ten  years, 
serving  virtually  as  a  mere  cloak  for  the  direction 
of  public  affairs  by  the  king  (George  III.).  Rebel- 
lion had  been  instigated  in  the  American  colonies, 
then   combated  stubbornly  and  inefficiently;   the 
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country  had  been  involved  in  war  with  Holland  and 
France;  public  expenditures  had  risen  alarmingly. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  of  the  laws  against  the 
Roman  CathoUcs  had  been  repealed,  and  CUve  had 
founded  the  English  dominion  in  India,  while  War- 
ren Hastings  was  following  brilliantly  in  his  foot- 
steps. Though  professedly  opposed  to  the  North 
ministry,  at  first  Wilberforce  voted  with  it  on  certain 
secondary  measures.  In  1782  the  younger  Pitt  came 
into  power,  and  thenceforth,  with  but  brief  inter- 
vals, stood  at  the  head  of  affairs  till  his  death  in 
1806.  Pitt  and  Wilberforce  were  contemporaries 
at  Cambridge,  they  became  friendly  during  the  par- 
liamentary election  of  1780,  and  soon  after  they 
became  close  and  intimate  friends.  In  general  Wil- 
berforce supported  heartily  the  liberal  and  reforms 
tory  policy  of  the  minister,  especially  during  the 
prerevolutionary  period.  Yet  he  was  never  a  blind 
partizan,  and  at  times  worked  and  voted  against 
his  friend — notably,  he  opposed  English  participa- 
tion in  the  war  with  France  in  1793  and  succeeding 
years,  and  in  1805  supported  the  impeachment  of 
Lord  Melville  for  financial  irregularities  as  treas- 
urer of  the  navy.  Measures  which  interested  him 
personally  in  his  earlier  parliamentary  career  con- 
cerned reforms  in  the  criminal  law  and  the  conduct 
of  elections. 

After  the  session  of  1786  Wilberforce  retired  to 
the  country  to  meditate  and  form  plans.  One  out- 
come was  a  society  for  the  reformation  of  manners, 
known  popularly  as  the  ''  Proclamation  Society  " 
from  a  royal  proclamation  against  vice  which  the 
founder  secured  in  June,  1787.  The  society  insti- 
tuted proceedings  against  blasphemous  and  inde- 
cent publications,  and  Wilberforce  was  long  active 
in  its  affairs.  At  this  time,  furthermore,  he  enlisted 
against  slavery.  It  is  true  that  his  interest  had  been 
aroused  earlier;  and  the  agitation  against  the  slave- 
trade,  started  by  Quakers  and  others,  had  already 
made  progress.  But  the  greatest  advance  yet  at- 
tained was  made  when,  in  1787,  Wilberforce  came 
forward  as  the  parliamentary  leader  of  the  cause. 
Probably  no  other  man  in  England  was  so  fit  for  the 
post.  In  the  struggle  which  followed  and  lasted  for 
twenty  years  he  was  ably  seconded  by  Pitt,  Burke, 
and  Fox.  One  measure  after  another  aiming  at  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  (of  which  England  had 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  since  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1713)  failed  to  become  law  because  of  the  opposition 
of  the  planters,  the  West  India  merchaiits,  and 
many  good  people  (including  the  king)  who  looked 
upon  slavery  as  a  natural  and  Scriptural  institution, 
not  to  be  lightly  interfered  with.  The  questions 
forced  to  the  front  by  the  French  Revolution,  with 
the  slave  insurrection  in  St.  Domingo  in  1791,  in- 
terposed obstacles  during  the  nineties.  But  in  1802 
a  parliament  was  elected  which  reflected  new  condi- 
tions and  an  aroused  pubUc  opinion.  A  bill  abol- 
ishing the  slave-trade  was  passed  by  both  houses  of 
parliament  in  Feb.,  1806,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  on  Mar.  25  of  the  same  year.  The  "  African 
Institution  "  was  then  founded  to  see  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  and  work  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade  in  other  countries.  Through  it, 
by  further  measures  in  parliament,  by  personal  ap- 
peals and  exertions  and  the  expenditure  of  money. 


Wilberforce  continued  to  work  for  the  negro  race. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  ockmj  d 
Sierra  Leone  in  1791.  In  1823  he  issued  an  Appeal 
to  the  ReUgionf  Justice,  and  Humanity  oj  the  Inhabi' 
tants  of  the  British  Empire  on  Behalf  of  the  Negro 
Slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  which  was  followed  by  the 
formation  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society.  Three  days 
before  his  death  he  had  the  satisfactioQ  of 
learning  that  slavery  was  abolished  in  British 
dominion. 

He  supported  CathoUc  emancipation  and  spoke 
in  its  favor  in  parliament  in  1813.  In  the  renewal 
of  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the 
same  year,  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  "introduce 
Christian  Ught  into  India  " ',  the  foundation  of  Uie 
bishopric  of  Calcutta  was  the  result.  In  1815  he 
spoke  for  the  com  bill.  Among  the  societies  which 
he  helped  to  found,  support,  and  direct  were  one  for 
"  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  "  (1796),  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  (1798),  and  Uie  Bibk 
Society  (1803).  In  1798  he  granted  an  annuity  d 
£400  to  Hannah  More  (whom  he  had  known  onee 
1787)  as  a  help  in  her  good  works.  He  was  a  ood- 
spicuous  member  of  the  "  Clapham  Sect "  of  Evan- 
gelicals. He  was  ever  generous  (and  not  always 
wise)  in  the  dispensation  of  charity,  and  by  his  gifts 
and  lavish  hospitcdity  even  impaired  his  fortune. 
The  position  which  he  won  and  retained,  however, 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  countrymen  was  com- 
pensation. Personally  attractive  and  winning, 
broad  and  quick  in  sympathy,  kindly  and  simple 
in  Ufe,  free  from  the  grossness  which  disfigured  so 
many  public  men  of  his  time,  he  lived  respected  by 
friends  and  foes  alike,  and  at  his  death  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
was  regarded  as  "  the  authorised  interpreter  of  the 
national  conscience."  Beffldes  the  Appeal  already 
mentioned,  he  published  a  few  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses, a  book  on  the  slave-trade  (1806),  and  A 
Practical  View  of  the  Prevailing  Religious  System  of 
Professed  Christians  in  the  Higher  and  Middle  Clasxi 
of  this  Country  Contrasted  with  Real  Christianity 
(1797).  Seventy-five  hundred  copies  of  the  work 
last  mentioned  were  sold  in  six  months,  and  there 
were  fifteen  editions  in  England  by  1824  and  twenty- 
five  in  America.  It  was  translated  into  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  German.  His  FamHy 
Prayers  were  edited  by  his  son  Robert  in  1834;  his 
Correspondence  by  R.  I.  and  S.  Wilberforce  (2  vols., 
1840),  and  his  PrivaU  Papers  by  A.  M.  \^berforce 

(1897). 

Bibliooraphy:  Besides  the  Correapandenee  and  PrivaU 
Papers  noted  above,  the  principal  source  is  the  Life  by  his 
sons  Robert  Isaac  and  Samuel.  5  vols.,  London,  183S. 
Consult  further:  J.  J.  Gumey,  Familiar  Sketch  of  WUber- 
force,  London,  1838;  Memoirt  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Samud 
Romilly,  passim,  especially  iii.  1-178,  3  vols.,  ib.  1840; 
C.  Buxton,  Memoire  of  Sir  Thomaa  FoweU  Bttxton,  pp. 
117-136  et  passim,  ib.  1848;  H.  M.  Wheeler,  The  Siatet* 
Champion,  ib.  1860;  J.  C.  Colquhoun,  WiUiam  WiS>&^ 
force,  hie  Friends  and  Times,  ib.  1867;  Sir  J.  Stephen* 
Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  ib.  1867;  F.  Piper, 
Lives  of  the  Leaders  of  our  Chttrch  Untveraal,  ed.  H.  IL 
Maccracken,  pp.  525-533,  Philadelphia,  1879;  J.  Stoufh- 
ton,  WiUiam  Wilberforce,  London,  1880  (a  good  summary); 
P.  Bayne,  Six  Christian  Biographies,  ib.  1887;  C.  D. 
Michael,  The  Slave  and  his  Champions,  ib.  1891;  J.  Td- 
ford,  A  Sect  that  moved  the  World,  ib.  1907;  H.  M.  Butler, 
Ten  Great  and  Qood  Men,  New  York,  1909;  and  much  of 
the  literature  on  slavery. 


RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDU 


WILBUR,  JOHB:  A  noted  minister  of  the  So- 
atty  at  Flieode;  b.  &t  Hopkinton,  R.  I.,  July  17, 
1774;  d.  there  May  1,  1856.  He  came  into  prom- 
inence in  183S,  by  oppoeiiig  Joseph  J.  Gurney  (q.v.). 
an  Rngliah  minister,  who,  he  claimed,  was  exalting 
the  letter  of  the  Bible  as  againat  the  inward  light. 
His  own  Meeting  sustained  him,  but  the  New  Eng- 
land Yearly  Meeting  was  opposed  to  him  and,  to 
depose  him  from  the  ministry,  joined  his  Monthly 
Meeting  to  another  which  had  a  majority  against 
him.  In  this  manner  he  was  disowned  by  Friends; 
but  a  coniddeiable  number  of  his  Hympatbizera  sep- 
■nted  from  the  main  body  and  formed  a  separate 
Yearly  Meeting  which  still  exists.  A  number  of 
Meetings  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  United  States 
which  held  eimilar  views  became  separated  from  the 
larger  bodies  of  Friends  about  the  same  time,  and 
have  been  de»gna4«d  by  the  came  "  Wilburitc " 
(sec  Friends,  Society  of,  I.,  5  7).  John  Wilbur 
published  certain  polemical  pamphlets  during  bis 
life,  and  his  Journal  and  Correapondtnce  appeared 
after  his  death  (Providence,  1859). 
BiBUiKiurHT:    F.  S.  Tumor,  The  Qaakert,  pp.  247,  300, 

302.  London.  18SB;    Amrrican  Church  BiOorTi  Serin,  xii. 

£64-272.  New  Vork.  1894. 

WILDEBOER,  vil'de-bOr,  GERKIT:  Dutch 
Protestant,  Old-Teetament  scholar;  b.  at  Amster- 
dam Sept.  9,  1855;  d.  at  Leyden  Sept.  4,  1911. 
He  was  educated  at  tlie  Univeraity  of  Leyden  (D. 
D.,  1880);  was  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  at  Heiloo,  near  Alkmaar  (1881-84);  be- 
came profeeaor  of  Old-Testament  exegesis,  litera- 
ture, and  religion  at  the  University  of  Groningeo 
(1884),  where  he  was  rector  (1897-98);  went  to 
Leyden  in  a  nmilar  capacity  (1907).  In  theology 
be  waa  "  historico-critical,  believing  in  God's  par- 
ticular revelation  given  to  Israel."  He  wrote 
De  waarde  der  Kyrixhe  Eoangdiin  van  Cureion 
(Leyden,  1880);  De  profeet  MUha  en  iijne  beteekenU 
BOOT  Ael  versland  der  jtrofetie  ander  Israel  (1884);  De 
profrtie  onder  Itrael  in  hare  grondbeteckenis  vow 
cAritCendom  en  (A«olo^  (1884);  HelorU»laanvanden 
tanon  de»  Ouden  Verbtmds  (Groningen,  1889;  4th 
ed..  1908;  Eng.  transl.  by  B.  W.  Bacon,  The  Origin 
of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  London,  189S) ; 
Dt  ItUerkunde  dea  Oaden  Verbonda  naar  de  tijdsorde 
ran  hoar  onMoan  (1893,  3d.  ed.,  1903);  Karakttr 
tn  begintden  Min  hel  historisch-kriti»ch  onderzoek  de» 
Oudm  Verbonds  (Utrecht,  1897) ;  the  volumes  on 
Pro\-eTbe,  Eccledastes,  and  Esther  io  K.  Marti'a 
iCurzer  HandkommeTtlar  sum  Allen  Teetarjieni  (Frei- 
burg, 1897-1908);  and  Jahvediensl  en  Volksreligie 
(Groningen,  1898). 

WILDESSPUCH,  vil'dcn-spQH,  CRUCIFKIOH, 
THE:  An  event  which  took  place  in  the  hamlet 
of  Wildenspueh  (about  6  m.  b.  of  Scbaffhauaen), 
canton  of  Zurich,  Switieriand,  Mar.  15,  1823.  The 
deed  is  partially  explicable  from  the  religious  fer- 
ment caused  quite  widely  in  Europe  by  several 
Bcriea  of  events,  such  as  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the 
German  wars  tor  freedom,  the  lingering  effects  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  famine  years  of  1816- 
1817,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Refonnatjon,  which 
in  the  region  named  took  place  in  1819,  A  sort  of 
rt^val,  attended  by  violent  physical  convulaions 
and  other  like  pheiiDiiien^  iovclved  the  district  luid 


induced  singular  experiences  and  led  to  singular  be- 
liefs in  numbers  of  cases. 

In  the  hamlet  of  Wildenapuch,  consisting  of  about 
twenty  houses,  lived  a  well-to-do  family  named 
Peter  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  which  there  were 
one  son  and  five  daughters,  one  of  the  latter  married 
to  a  shoemaker  and  farmer  named  Johaimes  Moser, 
of  the  neighboring  village  of  Oerlingen.  The  young- 
est daughter  was  Margareta,  bom  in  17M,  unusually 
gifted  mentally  and  spiritually,  and  from  an  early 
age  very  precocious.  She  became  the  favorite  of 
the  family  and  neighborhood,  and  was  expected  to 
develop  into  something  extraordinary.  She,  how- 
ever, developed  chronic  phthisis,  and  seemed  des- 
tined to  an  early  death.  But  one  day  at  noon  dur- 
ing her  illness,  while  in  her  father's  vineyard,  she 
had  a  vision  of  an  angel  who  showed  her  a  herb  in 
a  place  about  an  hour  distant  from  her  home  which 
was  to  cure  her.  She  found  the  herb,  distilled  from 
it  a  tea  which  she  drank,  and  found  herself  restored. 
In  thankfulness  she  dedicated  herself  to  God,  be- 
came associated  with  pious  persons,  attended  with 
her  brothei^in-law  Moser  the  assemblies  of  the 
Hermbut  Brctliren,  began  to  preach,  and  conceived 
that  she  had  battles  with  the  devil  and  ei-il  spirits. 
She  came  into  connection  with  Barbara  Juliana  von 
Kruedenor  (q.v.),  being  accompanied  by  her  brother- 
in-law  and  her  sisters  Elizabeth  and  Susanna,  and 
she  came  to  have  the  opinion  that  the  events  of  the 
period  presaged  the  imminent  end  of  the  world. 

A  new  inSuence  upon  her  at  this  time  was  the 
personality  and  opinions  of  Jakob  Ganz,  a  man  of 
lowly  birth  and  moderate  equipment,  vicar  of  Em- 
brach  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  a  preacher  of  re- 
vival type.  He  had  developed  the  theory  that  in 
order  to  attain  blessedness  no  real  change  was  nec- 
essary in  man's  life,  but  that  there  was  needed 
simply  a  development  of  the  good  in  man  which  had 
been  latent  but  not  lost.  His  watchword  was:  Not 
Christ  for  us,  but  Christ  in  us.  The  Church  was 
Antichrist  since  Christ  had  not  arisen  in  it.  !n  each. 
Christian  Christ  must  fight  Satan,  suffer,  die,  and 
rise'agaia.  Under  this  influence  Margareta  deserted 
the  association  of  the  Brethren  and  preached  at 
home.  In  a  vimon  she  found  herself  before  the 
throne  of  God,  saw  there  the  Father  and  the  Spirit 
surrotmdcd  by  angels,  patriarctie,  Elijah,  and  the 
apostles;  but  the  Son  was  not  there,  and  God  told 
her  that  the  Son  was  l«  live,  sufTer,  die,  and  abide 
in  her;  she  also  looked  into  hell,  where  she  saw 
thousands  of  poor  souls  whom  she  was  to  save. 
Through  Cans  a  certain  melancholic  shoemaker 
named  Morf,  a  married  man  and  a  father,  was  sum- 
moned to  receive  in  his  house  Margareta  and  her 
sister  Elizabeth,  where  they  remained  inactive  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  while  to  Morf  was  revealed  that 
with  Margareta  he  was  to  enjoy  a  spiritual  love  and 
was  to  be  transported  to  heaven.  The  two  sisters 
returned  home  Jan.  11,  1823,  after  Margareta  had 
given  birth  the  night  before  to  a  daughter  by  Morf 
— as  Margareta  stated,  altogether  unexpectedly  to 
her,  therefore  by  God's  doing.  She  declared  that 
she  must  prepare  for  the  great  event  which  was  to 
happen,  and  therefore  undertook  no  more  visits  and 
remained  at  home  inactive.  On  Mar,  13,  she  as- 
sembled her  relations  to  fight  against  the  devil  for 
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the  salvation  of  many  lost  souls.  From  morning 
till  night  they  beat  the  waUs  and  the  floor  of  the 
house,  crying  out  epithets  against  the  devil;  the 
next  day  the  same  was  done,  until  the  house  was 
weakened,  parts  of  partitions  fell,  and  the  police 
interfered.  The  next  day  Margareta  declared  that 
to  complete  the  victory  blood  must  flow,  obtained 
from  her  sister  a  statement  of  willingness  to  die, 
and  then  smote  her  sister  to  death.  She  told  the 
maid  that  on  the  third  day  she  would  raise  her  sis- 
ter from  the  dead.  The  final  revelation  was  to  the 
effect  that  Margareta  must  herself  die,  and  she  com- 
manded the  maid  to  strike  her,  which  was  done  with 
a  knife  on  neck  and  forehead;  Margareta  had  the 
blood  received  in  a  basin  with  the  words:  Now  will 
souls  be  saved  and  Satan  be  overpowered.  She  then 
commanded  the  maid  to  crucify  her,  and,  when  the 
latter  demurred,  asked  whether  she  was  unwilling 
to  do  God's  work  in  order  to  prevent  souls  from  re- 
maining imsaved.  She  threw  herself  on  the  bed 
while  the  maid  drove  nails  through  feet,  hands, 
elbows,  and  breast,  Margareta  giving  no  sign  of 
suffering  and  promising  to  rise  on  the  third  day. 
The  end  came  when  a  knife  was  driven  through  her 
head.  Until  the  following  Tuesday  all  awaited  the 
predicted  resurrection,  when  the  father  reported  the 
death,  and  all  concerned  were  taken  into  custody. 
The  authorities  made  a  thorough  investigation, 
punished  the  participants  with  terms  of  imprison- 
ment ranging  from  six  months  to  sixteen  years,  and 
had  the  house  torn  down  with  the  command  that 
the  spot  remain  uninhabited. 

This  strange  occurrence  has  been  widely  debated 
and  attributed  to  various  causes,  including  vain- 
glory, spiritual  pride,  and  the  like.  But  the  case  is 
better  understood  as  that  of  a  weak  and  hysterical 
girl  with  an  extraordinarily  active  mind,  which  the 
religious  excitability  of  the  times  aroused  to  unusual 
conceptions;  the  effect  of  the  mingling  of  her  own 
experiences  with  the  doctrine  of  Ganz,  together  with 
the  effect  of  her  preaching  and  the  leadership  yielded 
to  her  by  the  circle  which  heard  her  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  processes  by  which  Margareta  Peter  was 
led  to  her  astounding  course.  It  is  to  be  added  that 
the  participants  in  the  events  received  their  sen- 
tences and  punishment  in  the  sense  of  a  martyrdom. 

(Carl  PESTALozzif.) 

Bibliooraphy:  J.  L.  Meyer,  Schwflrmerische  Grevelscenen 
.  .  .  tn  Wildcrupitch,  2(1  ed.,  Zurich,  1824;  C,  E.  Jarcke, 
in  J.  E.  Hitzig's  Annalen  dcr  .  .  .  CriminalrechUpflegc, 
Berlin,  1330,  also  in  Jarcke's  Vcrm%.<ichte  Schriften,  vol. 
ii.,  Munich,  1839;  J.  F.  von  Meyer,  in  BUitter  fur  hnhere 
WahrheU.  v  (1824),  282  sqq.,  vi  (1825),  377  sqq.;  Evan- 
gelische  Kirchemeituna,  viii  (1831),  nos.  20-23;  and  J. 
Scherr'a  novel,  Die  Gekreuzigte  .  .  .  von  Wxldisbuch,  St. 
GaU,  1860. 

WILFRID  (WILFRITH),  SAINT:  Bishop  of 
York;  b.  634;  d.  at  Oundle  (70  m.  n.n.w.  of  Lon- 
don), Northamptonshire,  Oct.  3  (or  12;  cf.  Plum- 
mer's  Bede^  ii.  328),  709.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Northumbrian  thane,  and  was  educated  at  Lindis- 
farne,  where  he  won  esteem  by  his  diligence  and 
manly  qualities;  after  spending  a  year  at  Canter- 
bury, he  accompanied  Benedict  Biscop  to  Rome 
in  653.  He  was  at  Lyons,  655-658,  and  received  the 
Roman  tonsure  there  from  Archbishop  Aunemund. 
Returning  to  Northumbria  about  660,  Alchfrid,  king 


of  Deira  (son  of  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria),  made 
him  head  of  the  monastery  at  Ripon  in  061.  He 
was  ordained  priest  in  663.    In  664  he  qwke  for  tie 
Roman  party  at  the  Synod  of  Whitby  (q.v)  agaiut 
Cohnan  and  the  Celtic  party,  and  prevaOed.  AIdh 
frid  then  secured  Wilfrid's  election  as  bishofj,  with 
his  see  at  York,  where  there  had  been  no  bishop 
since  the  departure  of  Paulinus  (q.v.)  in  663.  He 
went  to  Gaul  to  be  consecrated  late  in  664  or  early 
in  665,  and  when  he  returned,  in  666,  finding  that 
Oswy  had  installed  Ceadda   (q.v.)  in  his  place, 
retired  to  Ripon.    He  performed  episcopal  func- 
tions in  Mercia  and  Kent.     In  669  Tlieodore,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (see  Theodore  of  Tabsds), 
instated  him  in  his  bishopric.     By  upholding  Ethel- 
dred,  queen  of  Northumbria,  in  her  desire  to  become 
a  nun,  he  gained  the  ill-will  of  King  Egfrid  (see 
Etheldred,  Saint).    In  678  Egfrid  and  TheodoR 
undertook  to  divide  his  bishopric  without  consultiog 
him.    Wilfrid  resisted,  and  made  the  fir^t  appeal  bj 
an  Englishman  to  Rome.    On  his  way  thitiier  he 
spent   the   winter  (678-679)    in  Frisia,  where  he 
preached  to  the  heathen  and  baptised  many.  At 
Rome  he  attended  the  83rnod  held  in  MarcJi,  fflO, 
against  the  Monothehte  heresy.    His  appeal  was auo- 
cessful;  but,  when  he  came  back  to  England,  Egbid 
put  him  in  prison  for  nine  months,  then  forced  him 
to  flee  to  Mercia,  Wessex,  and  finally  to  Sussex  (681), 
the  one  English  kingdom  whose  people  were  still 
heathen.    He  converted  them,  after  he  had  relieved 
their  need  in  a  severe  famine  by  teaching  tbem  (o 
fish.   Later  he  introduced  the  Gospel  in  the  Isk  of 
Wight,  thus  completing  the  christianization  of  the 
English.    Meanwhile  his  rights  and  claims  were 
wholly  ignored  in  Northumbria.     In  686  he  was 
reconciled  with  Theodore  and  returned  to  York. 
But  he  quarreled  again  with  the  king  in  691  and 
went  to  Etheldred  of  Mercia,  who  made  him  bishop 
of  Leicester.     Again  he  pleaded  his  cause  at  Rome 
in   704,  making  the  journey  thither  on  foot,  not- 
withstanding  his  seventy   years.     He  returned  to 
England  in  705,  and  was  restored  to  the  bishopric 
of  Hexham  and  the  monastery  of  Ripon. 

Wilfrid's  energy  in  introducing  the  civiliiation  of 
the  continent  caused  opposition  among  the  rude 
Angles  and   Saxons,   while   his   appeals  to  Rome 
aroused  political  animosities.     He  was  wealthy  and 
hved  magnificently,  as  befitted  his  station,  and  thus 
he  incurred  envy.     His  life  was  troubled,  and  he  has 
been  called  haughty  and  worldly;  but  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  his  character  was  lovable.    He  is 
described  as  a  singularly  attractive  youth,  and  he 
made  warm  friends  everywhere  in  his  traveb;  at 
home  his  monks  and  clergy  stood  by  him  devotedly, 
while  his  missionary  zeal,  proven  in  Frisia  and  South 
England,  is  noteworthy.     His  services  to  his  country 
and  church  were  great,   and  he  is  justly  classed 
among  the  foremost  of  Enghsh  churchmen.   He 
perceived  that  what  was  most  needful  was  to  intro- 
duce the  arts  and  learning;     and  to  this  end  he 
labored  at  the  cost  of  much  personal  suffering.    He 
had  constantly  in  his  retinue  masons,  glaziers,  and 
other    artizans,    whom    he   employed   in  buildini 
churches  and  monasteries.     He  gave  his  cathedral 
church  at  York  a  new  roof  covered  with  lead,  put 
glass  in  its  windows,  plastered  its  walls,  and  oroi- 
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eated  the  altar.  He  built  a  basilica  at  Ripon  with 
lumiiB  and  potches,  and  a  grand  church  at  Hex- 
■m.  For  the  former  he  provided  a  copy  of  the 
\mp^  in  letters  of  gold  on  purple  vellum,  and 
lieed  it  in  a  richly  adorned  case.  He  made  the 
hnch  Bovice  more  seemly  and  dignified,  and 
Htiblisbed,  if  be  did  not  introduce,  the  Bene- 
Bctine  rule  in  the  English  monasteries. 


nJUliScrM.  DO.  73,  London.  1879  <Cli«ae  incluJe  Ihc  lite 
brtuimnd  snd  diwple.  Gddlua  SteptiBaus.  nnd  ibe  one 
I^Eidvcr.  q,T..  who  died  1124.  aa  well  as  a  number  of 
teer  pniductioas) ;  c1-  Uic  di«u9uon  of  Eildius^  work  by 
B.W.  Wdlt.  b  Tfir  Eneliak  Hularital  Rrvicic,  vi  (1391). 
Sa-ta>.  Some  taela  not  eivim  in  Eddiiu  are  to  be  found 
uBedi,  Bill.  ttcl..  V,  IS  (uae  Plummer's  ed.  of  Beds.  Oi- 
bd.  laW.  ud  conault  the  notes}.  Coniult  Faili  Ebora- 
cwo,  (d.  W.  H.  Dixon  and  J.  Roine.  i.  &5-83,  London. 
1UJ;  T,  Wright.  Biograpliia  Britaimica  tilrraria,  i.  IS4~ 
IM,  2».  132-434.  London.  lSt2:  P.  W.  Faber.  Lien  of 
tkiEndiA  SaiMi:  Wil/Hd.  Bithop  of  York.  ib.  1S44; 
H,  Gouns.  Aiolo-Saiim  Charch.  pp.  eS-88.  3d.  ed.,  ib. 
int:  C  F.  de  T,  MoBlalembert.  La  Moinii  d'occideni. 
i:  131-390.  G  vok..  P  rii.  I8sa-«7.  Eng.  tnuul..  T  volt., 
Lmdoo.  l8ai-79:  W.  P.  Hook.  Lita  of  Hit  Anhbithojit 
•fCatMnirv.  vol.  i.,  chap,  4.  London.  1880;  K.  Ob»r, 
Wi/nd  irt  alUrt,  Heidelberg.  1SS4;  W.  Bright.  Earlv 
hfiul  Ckurcli  BiMort,  pasrim.  Oxford.  1SD7  (impor- 
mil;  G,  F.  BrowDC.  TItrodort  and  WUfrilh.  London, 
M":  A.  Slneler,  SI.  Wilfrid.  Arehhithop  ef  Canlirburv. 
ib.  IMJ;  W.  Hunt,  TA»  £fvIuA  Church  .  .  (S97-10ee) , 
IHim,  ib.  1S99  (also  of  importance):  D\B.  lii.  238- 
K  l^rm  t  dbcriminating  bihliogrBphy}:  DCB.  iv. 
1)1^41  (nliuble):   Milman,  Loftn  CAnMuntlir.  book  iv., 

WttnHS,  GEORGE:  Church  of  Ireland;  b.  at 
OdtoJulyZ?,  1858.  He  waa  educated  at  Trinity 
iilfc^  Dubhn  (B-A.,  1880;  M.A.,  1884),  and  waa 
*d(Rd  deacon  in  1891  and  ordained  priest  in  1894; 
Hna  made  a  fellow  of  hia  college  in  1891,  junior 
loDiD  1882,  and  tutor  and  junior  proctor  in  1893. 
ha  1900  he  has  been  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
Jsirendty  of  Dublin,  where  he  was  classical  lecturer 
udenminer  in  1802,  divinity  lecturer  in  1893,  and 
nirosty  preacher  in  1896.  He  has  wTilten  The 
'''Mkitf  tht  Homeric  Poctra  (London,  1883);  has 
Mtributed  the  volume  on  Deut<'ronomy  to  Tkc 
Wp((Bi6k{1902);  and  has  edited  part  of  the  book 
[  GfDcais  (chaps,  i.-iv.,  xii.-xv.)  in  unpointed  He- 
r»»(1909). 

WaimsON,  GEORGE  HOWARD:  Primus  of 
le  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  bishop  of  St. 
iidrewB,  I>unke[d,  and  Dunblane;  b.  at  Oswald 
Mae,  Durham,  England,  May  12,  1833;  d.  at 
dinburgh  Dec.  11,  1907.  He  waa  educated  at 
wl  College,  Orford  (B.A..  1855),  and  was  ordered 
aiOD  in  1857  and  ordained  priest  in  1858.  He  was 
nte  of  Kensington  (1857-59),  perpetual  curate  of 
ahiia  Harbour  (1859-63),  of  Auckland,  Durham 
86M7),  and  of  St.  Peter's,  Great  Windmill  Street, 
'atminater  (1867-70),  and  vicar  of  St.  Peter's, 
iBBeo  (1870-83) ;  honorary  canon  of  St.  Pctroo  in 
wo  CaUiedral  (1878-83),  select  preacher  at  Ox- 
rd  (1870-81),  and  proctor  of  the  dioceee  of  London 
iS0-S3).  In  1883  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
nro,  whence  he  was  translated,  in  1893,  to  the 
leese  of  St,  Andrewe,  Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane.  In 
H  he  was  chosen  primus  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
Scotland.  Among  his  pubUcations  special  men- 
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tion  may  be  made  of  his  /n^lruefions  in  the  Devo- 
tional Life  (London,  1871);  ImtriKtiona  in  Ute  Way 
o/  Sakation  (1872);  Lenl  Lectures  (1873);  Hin- 
drances and  Help»  lo  the  Deepenijig  of  the  Spiritual 
Life  among  Clergy  and  People  (1880) ;  Holy  Week  and 
£ogfn-(1880);  "TheChMteningof  the  Lard"  (1883); 
The  Communion  of  SainU:  A  Help  lo  the  Higher  Life 
of  Communieanls  (1883);  Some  Laws  in  God's  Spiri- 
t<ud  Kingdom  (1886);  The  Heiwenly  Vieion  (1909); 
and  InvimbU  Glory,  Selected  Sermons  (1909). 
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WILKINSOM,  THOMAS  EDWARD:  Anglican 
biahop  for  Northern  and  Central  Europe;  b.  at  Biuy 
St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  Dec.  26,  1837.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Jeeus  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1859) ;  waa 
ordered  deacon  in  1S61  and  ordained  priest  in  1862; 
vas  curate  at  Cavendish,  Suffolk  (1861-64).  and 
Rickinghall,  Suffolk  (1864-70);  was  consecrated 
biahop  of  Zululacd  in  the  latter  year.  He  traveled 
extcnaively  in  South  Africa,  and  in  1874  viaited  the 
Transvaal,  bis  tour  resulting  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
African  diocese.  He  resigned  hta  see  of  Zululand  in 
1876;  was  rector  of  Caerhayes,  Cornwall  (1878-82), 
was  chosen  in  1886  to  be  bishoii-coadjutor  of  London 
for  North  and  Central  Europe,  his  jurisdiction  ex- 
tending over  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Ruaaia.  He  baa  also  been  rector  of  St.  Cather- 
ine Coleman,  London,  since  1886.  In  addition  to 
preparing  a  Zulu  transhition  of  selections  from 
Hynm  Ancienl  and  Modem  (Natal,  1874),  he  has 
written  A  Suffolk  Boy  in  East  Africa  (London,  1875) ; 
A  Lady's  Life  in  Zululand  and  the  Tranevard  (the 
journal  oDiia  late  wife  ;  1876);  Does  Englajtd  wish 
her  Boys  and  Girls  lo  grou>  up  Atheists  and  Anarchistsf 
(1894);  Emigration  the  true  Solution  of  the  Social 
Question  (1894);  Saal,  the  Slave  Boy  of  Khartoum 
(1898);  and  Twenty  Years  of  Continental  Work  atid 
Travel  (1906). 

WILKIBSOH,  WILLIAM  CLEAVER:  Baptiat; 
b.  at  Westford,  Vt.,  Oct.  19, 1833.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Rochester  (A.B.,  1857)  and 
Rocheater  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1859;  in  the  same  year  he  waa  ordained 
to  the  ministry;  waa  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1859-61);  acting  pro- 
fessor of  mo(i(!m  languages  in  the  University  of 
Rochester  (1863-64);  pastor  of  Mount  Auburn 
Baptist  Church,  Cincinnati  (186S-66),  but  waa  com- 
pelled by  failing  health  to  retire  from  the  ministry, 
and  opened  a  school  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.;  he  waa 
professor  of  homiletics  and  pastoral  theology  in 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary  (1872-81).  He  waa 
then  engaged  in  hterary  work  until  1892,  when  he 
was  appointed  lo  his  present  position  of  professor  of 
poetry  and  criticism  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  Chautauqua  movement, 
being  one  of  the  counselors  of  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  and  deaji  of  the  depart- 
ment of  literature  and  art  in  the  Chautauqua  School 
of  Theology.  He  lectured  at  Crozer  Theological 
Seminary  and  Drew  Theological  Seminary  in  1903, 
and  at  Baylor  University  in  the  following  year. 
Among  his  writings,  which  include  numerous  text- 
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books  for  Chautauqua  courses,  special  mention  may 
be  made  of  Tfie  Dance  of  Modem  Society  (New 
York,  1868);  A  Free  Lance  in  the  Field  of  Life  and 
Letters  (1874);  The  Baptist  Pnnciple  (Philadelphia, 
1881) ;  Edioin  Arnold  as  Poetizer  and  Paganvter  (New 
York,  1886) ;  The  Epic  of  Said  (1880) ;  The  Epic  of 


Paui  (1897);  The  Epic  of  Moses  (1905);  and  Modem 
Masters  of  Pulpit  Discourse  (1905) ;  Good  of  Life  md 
Other  Little  Essays  (1910);  and  Daniel  WAsUr;  a 
Vindication,  and  other  historical  Essays  (1911).  His 
poems  have  been  collected  in  five  volumes  (Net 
York,  1909). 


I.  BibUoal. 
n.  Historical. 

Glaasioal  Antiquity  (f  1). 
Greek  Patristics  (f  2). 
Latin  Patristics;  Pelagian  Contio- 
veny  (S  3). 

L  Biblical:  The  Old  Testament  as  a  Biblical 
theological  basis  is  favorable  to  the  assumption  of 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  The  will  of  God 
always  appeals  to  the  autonomy  of  man.  Nothing 
happens  without  the  divine  will  (Job  vii.  17-21; 
Isa.  xlv.  17-21;  Jer.  x.  23,  xxxi.  18);  on  the  other 
hand,  the  autonomous  decision  of  the  human  will, 
whether  in  relation  to  enticing  sin  (Gen.  iv.  7)  or 
to  grace  (Jer.  xxix.  13-14),  is  asserted  more  fre- 
quently and  positively.  The  law  makes  its  appeal 
to  free  choice  (Deut.  xxx.  15  sqq.) ;  the  relation  of 
man  and  God  adapts  itself  to  the  free  inclination  of 
the  human  heart  (Ps.  xviii.  26-29).  In  view  of  this 
parallelism  striking  antitheses  and  paradoxical  sym- 
bolisms are  inevitable  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6-7;  Hos.  xiii.;  cf. 
Deut.  XXX.,  xxxi.;  Jer.  xviii.).  The  tradition  of  the 
Mosaic  idea  of  hereditary  guilt  gives  way  to  that  of 
personal  accountability  (Jer.  xxxi.;  Ezek.  xviii.).  A 
distinction  between  hereditary  guilt  and  original  sin 
would  not  resolve  the  contradiction:  because  (1)  it 
would  exceed  the  simple  Old-Testament  represen- 
tation; (2)  the  same  figures  applied  to  ordinary 
human  weiJcnesses  are  also  referred  to  man's  prone- 
ness  to  sin;  (3)  a  development  of  the  idea  of  freedom 
appears  in  prophecy  (Isa.  xxix.,  xlv.;  Jer.  xviii.). 
Western  thought  first  laid  open  the  logical  alter- 
native between  these  two  trains  of  religious  and 
ethical  thought  series,  which  lie  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  embryo:  Is  the  good  such  because  God 
wills  it  or  vice  versa?  (Plato.)  Must  man  will  the 
good  because  God  works  within  him  to  do  so? 
(Augustine.)  Or,  is  the  willing  of  man  good  because 
of  voluntary  adaptation  to  the  divine  will  ?  (Duns 
Scotus.)  This  dilenmia  gave  rise  to  a  theological 
antinomy  and  became  the  principal  point  of  con- 
troversy between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants;  and  the  cleavage  was  present  already 
between  the  free-will  Sadducees,  the  deterministic 
Essenes,  and  the  Pharisees  holding  to  a  general  de- 
pendence upon  divine  onmipotence,  with  free  choice 
to  the  individual.  The  synoptical  discourses  of 
Jesus  emphasize  sometimes  the  moral  freedom  of  the 
individual  (Matt.  vii.  24,  xii.  27,  37,  xix.  14,  xxiii. 
37) ;  at  other  times  the  causal  connection  of  charac- 
ter with  education,  heredity,  or  divine  descent 
(Matt.  xii.  34,  xv.  13,  xviii.  7,  xxiii.  32).  Paul,  too, 
emphasizes  the  idea  of  freedom.  Although  every- 
thing good,  especially  forgiveness,  is  a  gift  of  God 
and  sanctification  the  work  of  God,  yet  there  is  the 
direct  appeal  (Rom.  vi.  12);  damnation  is  just  (iii. 
7-8),  and  every  one  is  accountable  (II  Cor.  v.  10). 
To  the  contrary  is  the  fact  of  experience  that  con- 
duct does  not  result  from  perception  of  the  good 


Medieval  CathoUcism  (f  4). 
The  Refonnation  Period  (f  5). 
Modem  Philosophy  (f  6). 
The  Nineteenth  Centuiy  (f  7). 
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in.  Analysis  of  the  Problem. 

The  Nature  of  Freedom  (|  1). 

The  Avoidability  of  Sin  (|  2). 

Omniscience    and    Freedom 
(J  3). 
IV.  Supplement. 

and  corresponding  willing  (Rom.  vii.  20;  (lal.  v.  17); 
much  less  may  the  natmtd  man  sold  imder  sin  (Rom. 
vii.  14)  be  called  free  (vii.  23,  viii.  7).  Grace  has 
broken  the  bond  of  sin  (vi.  18),  but  the  new  state  is 
another  servitude  (vi.  19),  and  God  performed  tbe 
act  of  transformation  (iii.  21  sqq.;  Eph.  ii.  8).  He 
descent  of  sin  according  to  the  law  may  be  tiaeed 
back  to  the  progenitor  of  the  race  (Rom.  v.  12  sqq.), 
and  the  growth  of  sin  falls  into  unison  with  the  pin^ 
pose  of  grace  (v.  20-21 ) .  Formal  freedom  may  seem 
implied  at  least  for  the  reason  (viL  16);  but  freede- 
Uberation  is  expressly  denied  the  arbitrament  (iiL  19, 
ix.  20;  II  Cor.  x.  5);  and  beside  the  duality  of 
''mind"  and  "flesh,"  is  pictured  the  monism  of  tbe 
absolute  dependence  on  God  (Rom.  xi.  32).  Tlie 
contrast  is  yet  sharper  in  the  Johannine  writing. 
The  knowledge  of  truth  and  the  reception  of  etennl 
life  depend  on  the  will  of  the  individual  (John  ▼.  40, 
vii.  17;  cf.  viii.  45-46).  I  John  betrays  a  strong 
undertone  sounding  an  appeal  to  faithfulness  and 
brotherly  love,  and  casually  calls  for  the  duty  of 
self-sacrifice  (iii.  16).  On  the  other  hand,  Om 
Christian  state  of  grace  appears  so  exclusively  tin 
work  of  divine  omnipotence  that  the  bdie?er  ii 
designated  as  the  offspring  of  God,  as  the  prodoetof 
a  divine  "seed,"  even  incapable  of  sinning  (iiL  % 
iv.  4-5).  The  Gospel,  too,  teaches  this  dualim 
(viii.  34,  44,  47).  God  wills  the  salvation  of  aD 
men  (II  Pet.  iii.  9),  and  voluntary  surrender  to 
corruption  results  in  the  inevitable  doom  (ii.  9)- 
On  the  other  side,  unbelievers  are  appointed  to 
stumble  (I  Pet.  ii.  8).  The  New-Testament  doe- 
trine  teaches  freedom  as  well  as  constraint.  There  is 
no  theoretical  contradiction,  since  there  is  no  the- 
matic discussion,  but  a  multiplicity  of  particular  ex- 
pressions bear  upon  the  various  sides  of  the  proh- 
lem  in  the  vivid.  Oriental  8)rmbolical  fashion.  The 
individual  is  now  God's  planting,  offspring,  elect, 
and  now  self-determining:  partly  fundamentally ooe 
with  God,  and  partly  distinct  and  different.  Dual- 
ism applies  now  to  the  antithesis  of  God  and  nuDt 
now  of  God  and  Satan,  and  again  of  good  and  evU 
The  only  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments is  that  in  the  latter  the  duty  of  moral  volition 
and  the  sense  of  natural  impotence  have  been  inte&* 
sified  (Mark  xiii.  37;  I  Cor.  xvi.  13;  Gal.  v.;  Ron- 
vii.). 

II.  Historical:  The  Old  Hellenic  theory  of  the 
will  was  predominantly  deterministic,  partly  in  the 
metaphysical,  religious  sense  of  fate  (Heraclitus,  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  the  Eleatics),  and  partly  in  the 
psychological,  ethical  sense  that  the  will  is  goverDed 
by  the  degree  of  understanding  (the  Socratic  schod)* 
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,  in  q>ite  of  his  atomic  philosophy  and  his 
of  blind  fortuity,  advocated  the  sense  of 
freedom,  perhaps  as  a  postulate  of  hap- 
ical  piness;  and  Aristotle  consented  to  the 
ty.  preponderance  of  free  moral  practise 
to  mere  understanding.  The  doc- 
:he  Sophists  that  man  is  the  measiu*e  of  all 
vored  freedom.  The  Stoics  emphasized  the 
lence  of  man  from  external  influences,  but 
me  time  held  to  the  fixedness  of  the  basic 
r.  The  problem  how  to  reconcile  freedom 
!88ity  they  tried  to  solve  by  the  use  of  the 
conception  of  providence  and  by  moral  edu- 
•r  voluntary  submission  to  the  cosmic  pur- 
he  Neoplatonists  distinguished  between  the 
}  of  the  sensuous  life  with  its  imagined  f ree- 
the  contemplative  transport  of  the  soul  to 
.tion  in  the  divine  Ufe.  Plato  taught  that 
nooerced  was  free  to  every  one.  Whoever 
t,  chooses  Ufe,  to  which  he  then  is  attached 
ity;  and  not  God  but  the  individual  is  re- 
i  for  an  evil  destiny.  This  became  the 
the  predeterminism  of  Origen.  Interest- 
the  distinctions  of  Aristotle:  (1)  between 
ind  the  necessary;  (2)  the  indifferent  mean, 
sived  as  necessity  and  not  taking  place  by 

(3)  the  free  act  imder  involuntary  circum- 

(4)  the  purpose  ripening  from  rational  pre- 
on;  (5)  the  future  subject  to  decision  in 
with  the  past  as  apparently  the  result  of 
;  and  (6)  in  double  contrast  with  necessity 
ngent  and  the  free  volitional,  both  involving 
ve  possibilities.  An  ascending  series  is 
oed  as  follows:  (1)  necessity  to  nature,  (2) 
reedom,  (3)  entire  freedom  but  with  unripe 
t,  and  (4)  deUberate  design  with  ripened 
t.  Enlightened  freedom  is  a  goal,  only  to 
ed  by  practise,  and  every  man  is  respon- 
his  own  acts.  Plato  and  Aristotle  coined 
inology  for  the  future.  From  the  time  of 
I  the  Christian  influence  prevails  in  specula- 
losophy.  Only  the  personal  God  is  free; 
ason  thinks  in  terms  of  time  and  the  human 
implicated  with  temporal  change. 

iing  to  the  Greek  Fathers  freedom  of  will 
the  central  characteristic  of  the  divine 
man.  But  between  this  divine  gift  of  the 
1  human  independence  there  is  only  a  formal 
e:  on  the  one  hand,  the  incipient  freedom 
!  is  to  be  considered  a  gift  of  God  by  crea- 
l  the  goal  or  complete  conscious  conformity 

with  the  divine  will,  as  a  purposive 
ek  human  object;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ics.   beginning  in  moral  development  seems 

more  a  matter  of  human  freedom,  and 
ndential  consequence  more  a  matter  of 
>ncem.  The  human  subject,  exercising  the 
Ift  of  God  in  choosing  the  good,  happens  to 
.t  the  same  time,  in  conformity  with  the  will 
rer,  God.  According  to  Chrysostom  (q.v.), 
id  decision  belong  to  man,  the  fulfilment  to 
ccording  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  (q  v.) 
as  only  "adapted  for  virtue,"  not  "per- 
ithout  free  consent  there  is  no  salvation; 
mination  is  the  nature  of  the  soul.  Cyril  of 
1  (q.v.)  remarks  that  grace  needs  a  willing- 


ness to  believe  as  the  stylus  requires  the  hand  that 
writes.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (q.v.)  comments  on 
Rom.  ix.  16,  stating  that  "not  merely  human  will- 
ing" was  of  more  importance  than  "willing  and 
running."  The  Antiochians  (see  Amtioch,  School 
of)  taught  that  faith  and  faithfulness  were  wholly 
matters  of  self-resolution,  in  spite  of  the  grace  of 
providence.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  strongly  empha- 
sizes objective  purpose  as  independent  vohtion. 
Origen's  predeterminism,  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
temporal  fall,  only  offers  a  peculiar  expression  to  the 
conviction  of  individual  self-determination.  The 
typical  representative  of  extreme  indetermimsm  was 
Isaac  of  Antioch  (c.  450).  According  to  ^itn  the 
whole  struggle  of  life  rests  upon  freedom;  even  re- 
generation is  the  personal  act  of  man.  Man  in  his 
freedom  ranks  higher  than  the  angels  and  is  more 
free  than  Satan  who  lacks  the  power  of  execution, 
although  his  will  is  capable  of  taking  up  every 
concept  of  evil.  On  the  contrary  man,  by  moral 
dietetics,  may  intensify  his  moral  power  to  a  godlike 
perfection.  However,  this  virtue  of  moral  independ- 
ence, by  which  man  resembles  (jrod,  is  not  by  nature 
but  grace.  The  Greek  position  transmits  itself 
to  the  Pelagian  controversy,  except  that  it  blunts  the 
assertion  of  freedom  by  emphasis  on  grace.  The 
analogy  of  the  physician  and  the  free  acceptance  of 
his  remedies  by  Origen  and  Clement  returns  in  Semi- 
Pelagianism  (q.v.). 

In  the  West  other  motives  enter  with  the  BibUcal, 

corresponding  to  the  stem  sense  of  Roman  law,  the 

Stoic  basic  necessity,  and  the  Platonio-Manichean 

dualism  with  the  consequence  of  the 

3.  Latin  doctrine  of  the  hereditary  corruption  of 
Patristrics;  man,  of  the  exclusiveness  of  grace,  and 

Pelagian  the  necessity  of  a  vicarious  atonement. 
Controversy.  The  line  of  thought  becomes  more  so- 
teriological  than  anthropological.  Ter- 
tuUian  (q.v.)  admits,  beside  the  omnipotent  freedom 
of  God,  limited  human  freedom;  but  holds  that 
human  volition,  in  so  far  as  it  is  good,  is  the  work  of 
God.  Cyprian  (q.v.)  accedes  that  grace  is  received 
in  proportion  to  the  "capacity  of  faith"  offered  by 
man,  but  presupposes  everything,  even  the  latter,  as 
determined  in  God's  will.  Ambrose  perceived  that 
the  idea  of  freedom  lies  in  the  conception  of  obedi- 
ence as  well  as  in  that  of  transgression,  but  empha- 
sized that  the  efficient  work  of  redemption  demands 
the  initiative  of  God.  The  first  scientific  discussion 
of  the  problem  of  the  will  within  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  Christian  dogma  was  occasioned 
by  the  Pelagian  controversy  (see  Pelaoius,  Pela- 
gian Controversies)  .  Pelagius  and  Celestius  were 
offended  by  Augustine's  formula  of  prayer:  "Give 
what  thou  commandest  and  command  what  thou 
wilt";  because  of  the  apparent  elimination  of  all 
human  freedom.  The  Council  at  Ephesus  (431)  con- 
sented to  the  rejection  of  the  Pelagian  doctrine  ac- 
cording to  which  man  also  after  the  fall  retained  the 
capacity  to  choose  the  good,  since  man  has  kept  some 
commandments  while  Adam  kept  none;  and  without 
the  freedom  of  good  or  evil  there  can  be  no  impu- 
tation of  guilt.  Conscience,  it  maintained,  shows  a 
certain  sanctity  of  the  nature  made  by  God,  from 
which  issues  responsibility.  Sin  is  not  nature,  for 
man  shall  do  the  good;  therefore  he  can:  but  it  is  a 
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''contingency/'  which  consequently  may  disappear 
according  as  the  will  decides.  Man  has  a  free  will, 
which  Pelagius  estimated  merely  as  a  divine  gift, 
not  an  ideal  factor  of  the  good.  In  the  judgment  of 
Pelagianism,  in  its  first  stage,  the  excess  of  Augus- 
tine should  be  borne  in  mind  which  served  as  an  irri- 
tant and  was  the  product  of  three  unsound  motives; 
namely,  survivals  of  Platonism  and  Stoicism,  Mani- 
cheistic  views,  and  the  overmastering  interest  of  the 
Church  upon  his  mind.  While  Pelagius  dwells  upon 
the  logical  side  of  formal  freedom,  Augustine  natu- 
rally takes  the  religious  side  of  real  freedom  (power 
to  do  good),  without,  however,  keeping  clear  of  the 
other.  Semi-Pelagianism  distinguished  between  the 
acts,  more  or  less  free,  of  the  inclination  toward  the 
good;  one  person  seizes  with  conscious  longing  the 
grace  not  yet  effective  in  him,  another  is  suddenly 
overtaken  and  possessed  by  prevenient  grace  without 
his  own  action.  Each  is  free  to  resist  grace;  and 
no  one  is  (according  to  Augustine)  morally  dead,  no 
one  (according  to  Pelagius)  morally  sound,  but  all 
are  morally  diseased,  and  as  the  diseased  must  turn 
to  the  physician,  the  sinner  must,  of  his  own  free 
will,  offer  himself  to  grace. 

Medieval  theology  on  the  whole  did  not  mate- 
rially advance  beyond  the  patristic  state  of  the  prob- 
lem. According  to  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (q.v.), 
free  will  remains  also  after  the  fall,  wretched,  to  be 
sure,  but  intact.  Only  with  volition  itself  its  free- 
dom would  cease.  "Remove  grace,  and  you  have 
nothing  whereby  to  be  saved;  remove 
4.  Medieval  free  will  and  you  have  nothing  that 
Catholicism,  could  be  saved."  Anselm  (q.v.)  re- 
jects the  judgment  that  the  depraved 
are  free  only  to  do  evil  (Augustine),  but  censures 
also  the  presumption  that  the  freedom  to  do  good 
was  as  unbiased  as  that  to  do  evil.  True  freedom  is 
a  divinely  given  power  to  preserve  divinely  given 
virtue.  Prevenient  grace  gives  the  power,  subse- 
quent grace  aids  the  will  to  keep  it;  but  also  this 
will  is  a  gift.  Thomas  Aquinas  (q.v.)»  in  an  anti- 
Pelagian  manner,  declares,  that  not  only  the  per- 
fection, but  the  very  beginning  of  virtue  is  the  work 
of  God.  Duns  Scotus  (q.v.)  reverts  decidedly  to 
the  Pelagian  mode  of  thought.  As  God  the  type  is 
free,  so  also  man,  his  image;  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Creator  that  man  as  will  should  be  absolutely 
free ;  that  the  deed  only,  not  the  volition,  should  be 
subject  to  external  necessity.  Willing  is  the  original 
essence,  he  teaches,  like  Schelling  and  Schopenhauer; 
to  go  back  further  to  a  causality  beyond  will,  would 
be  absurd.  Albert  the  Great  (see  Albertus  Mag- 
nus) held  that  by  grace  virtue  is  established  in  the 
believer,  but  the  decision  whether  to  follow  virtue  or 
its  opposite,  belongs  to  the  hegemony  of  the  will. 
The  greatest  opponent  of  the  nominalistic  doctrine 
of  freedom  by  Duns  was  the  wholly  deterministic 
Thomas  Bradwardine  (q.v.),  seconded  by  Albert  of 
Halberstadt.  The  mystics  produced  the  dual  con- 
sequences, the  logical  result  of  such  a  determinism; 
namely,  that  sin  is  willed  of  God  and  therefore  not 
really  sin;  and  that  the  will  of  man  and  the  will  of 
God  merge  into  a  mystic  unity.  A  revolutionizing 
influence  on  the  doctrine  was  the  secular  philosophy 
since  Descartes,  especially  of  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  and 
Kant.     In  spite  of  its  new  points  of  view,  the  pre- 


Kantian  philosophy  does  not  get  beyond  the  oUn 

forms  of  conceptual  construction  and  azuJym  d 

problenous.    The  contentioDS  d  Luther 

5.  The  Ref-  and   Erasmus   (q.v.)i  the  syneigistie 

ormation    controversies  (see  STNEBaiSM),aQdthe 
Period,      variance  between  Luther  and  Melaodh 
thon,  did  not  move  the  problem,  ini»> 
much  as  the  interest  was  soteriological.    Vital  for 
Luther  was  it,  in  throwing  all  weight  upon  tnist  in 
divine  grace,  to  emphasize  the  impotence  of  the 
natural  will.    Salvation  depends  wholly  upoD  the 
will  of  God.    Although  this  pronouncement  of  the 
death  of  free  will  prevailed  even  until  the  adoptioD 
of  the  Formula   of  Concord  (q.v.),  yet  the  open 
problem  revived  from  time  to  time,  and  in  reactkn 
against  the  hyper-Lutherans,  Matthias  Fladus  and 
Nikolaus  von  Amsdorf  (qq.v.),  the  orthodox  Lu- 
therans put  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  ''foreknowledge 
of  faith,"  mediating  between  the  demands  of  fa^ 
and  the  moral   consciousness,  which  if  not  proof 
against  logical  metaphysical  objections  was  yet  pqF> 
chologically  true.    God  predestinated  for  sahntin 
those  whose  faith  he  foresaw.    All  salvation  is  of 
God,  but  faith  conditions  its  appropriation,  and  ia 
faith  the  submission  of  the  will  is  more  easentialthaa 
the  knowledge  of  grace  and  of  bein^  passively  appn- 
hended  by  it.    The  Socinians  (see  Socinus,  Fiub- 
TUB,  SocmiANs)  presented  such  a  combinatioa  of 
onmiscience  and  human  freedom,  that  God  seemed 
like  a  wise  pedagogue  not  willing  to  scnitiniie  fm 
human  activity  too  closely.    According  to  Cahin, 
onmipotence  is  absolute.    Adam  had  to  suocuod)  to 
the  "  hidden  decree  " ;  he  was  free  only  from  eictcml 
constraint.    Also  in  evil  men  God  efifects  towiliaBd 
to  do  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  it  is  inherentia 
this  universal  purpose  that  the  large  migority  ahooU 
perish  to  glorify  his  justice.    In  order  not  to  mate 
God  the  author  of  evil,  the  Augsburg  GoofeeMa 
(q.v.)  removed  the  cause  of  sins  into  the  "  will  of  eii 
men,  which,  if  God  will  not  aid,  tiuns  from  GkxL" 
The  question,  why  God,  by  not  aiding  the  will,  pe^ 
mits  the  victory  of  the  evil  propensities,  remamed 
unanswered.    A  certain  freedom  to  do  good  wi^ 
however,  submitted  by  postulating  "civil  justice" 
over  against  "spiritual  justice."    The  synergistic 
controversy  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  will 
might  contribute  a  minimum  to  salvation.    In  the 
later  editions  of  his  Loci  Melanchthon  had  declared 
that  three  causes  cooperate  in  conversion;  the  Word, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  human  will,  in  so  far  as  it  doei 
not  resist,  but  assent.     The  Formula  of  Concoid 
concluded  with  a  mediating  position,  that  will  baBa 
certain  "locomotive  power"  such  as  going  to  churA 
to  hear  the  Gospel,  but  in  the  reception  of  grace  it  ii 
absolutely  inactive,  since  in  consequence  of  uniTe^ 
sal  sinfulness  there  is  left  "not  even  a  spark  of  8pi^ 
itual  powers,"  so  that  man  from  himself  and  by  hinn 
self  can  not  even  take  the  offered  grace.    The  only 
thing  that  he  can  do  is  reject  grace. 

Ren^  Descartes  (q.v.)  declared  that  nothing  i^^ 
evident  as  the  certainty  that  human  thought  ud 
action  rest  upon  free  will,  and  that  freedom  beloop 
to  the  nature  of  the  will,  since  will  is  nothing  da 
but  freedom  of  choice.  This  freedom  means  lb 
non-determination  by  external  [secondary]  causa 
from  the  view-point  of  God,  everything  must  be  di 
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poident  upon  him.    Human  reason  is  influenced  by 
irill;  itB  judgments  are  muffled  acts  of  will.    Error 
of  reason  must  be  ascribed  to  the  vol- 
t  Mbdem  untary  affirmation  of  ideas  which  are 
Philoiophy.  as  3ret  problematical.    The  capacity  to 
affirm  or  deny,  however,  is  merely  cate- 
gorinl;  the  will  amenable  to  reasons  is  higher.  The 
fonner,  or  merely  unbiased  vacillation  between  mo- 
tiro,  is  really  lack  of  freedom  since  it  rests  upon  de- 
ficient power  of  judgment.    Clear  insight  into  the 
pnetical  enables  weaker  subjects  to  independence 
&om  passions.    Nicolas  Malebranche  (q.v.)  called 
win  the  natural  inclination  of  the  mind  toward  the 
food;  it  is  always  without  compulsion,  spontaneous, 
hat  not  always  citable  of  indifferently  taking  the 
ibenative.    Impression   and   motive,   receptivity 
and  spontaneity,  are  respectively  identified.  Spinoza 
(q.T.)  Tepreeented  absolute  determinism;  free  will  is 
a  dehttion  due  to  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  abso- 
kte  cause.    Leibnita  (q.v.)  defines  freedom  as  self- 
determination  in  accordance  with  understanding, 
the  product  of  which  is  inclination,  not  necessity. 
F^  will  is  to  be  compared  to  the  magnetic  needle 
obesring  its  own  inherent  laws.    A  freedom  of  neu- 
trality would  not  be  free  will  but  wilfulness.    To 
tippty  the  law  of  causation  to  the  will  would  be  to 
insert  in  volitional  subjectivity  a  retrogressive  infin- 
ity.   The  English  and  French  empiricism  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  culminated  in 
absolute  materialism,  most  pronounced  in  the  De  la 
mature  (1744)  of  J.  B.  R.  Robinet.    David  Hume, 
theoretically  concerned  with  a  destructive  criticism 
o£  the  idea  of  causation,  acknowledged  an  antipathy 
against  the  judgment  that  human  willing  is  deter- 
mined.   On  the  other  hand,  conduct  can  not  be  the 
necessary  resultant  of  the  ego,  since  the  unity  of  the 
ego  is  <mly  concluded  from  a  series  of  reciprocal 
functions.    The  solution  is  resolved  in  skepticism: 
if  accidental,  then  conduct  is  irrational;  if  causally 
determined,  then  it  is  not  one's  own  but  another's, 
a  thesis  which  is  untenable.    Joseph  Priestley  (q.v. ) , 
ToOowing  David  Hartley,  represented  the  physio- 
logical determinism,  deriving  all  psychical  phenom- 
ena from  physiological  neural  antecedents;   yet  in- 
Dcmsistently  he  maintained  the  immortahty  of  the 
KniL    According  to  Kant,  causal  necessity  issues  a 
priori  from  pure  reason,  which  legislates  upon  na- 
ture.   In  his  practical  philosophy,  he  proceeds  to 
iemonatrate  that  what  was  before  considered  f ree- 
lom,  the  ci^mbility  on  the  part  of  the  empirical  ego 
rf  alternative  choice,  was  only  an  apparent  freedom. 
Empirically,  as  sensual  beings  belonging  to  the 
worid  oi  phenomena,  men  are  determined  in  their 
future  actions  the  same  as  everything  that  is  causally 
letennined,  because  the  empirical  ego  belongs  not  to 
the  world  d  reality  but  of  phenomena,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  the  a  priori  law  of  causation.    This  is  predi- 
cted of  the  transcendental  ego  or  soul  noimienon, 
srhich  also  affords  in  practical  ethical  deductions,  by 
iSmthetic   judgment,    the   categorical    imperative 
"thou  shalt.''    With  this  also  freedom  is  absolutely 
{hren;   "thou  canst,  for  thou  shalt.''    Logically  the 
xmsdenoe  or  moral  law  is  primarily  given;  butethi- 
sally  and  metiH;)h3micaIly  this  freedom  is  the  first 
imi^cation,  sinoe  by  a  "practical  flyllogism"  it  is 
iedooed  as  the  adequate  ground  of  the  moral  imperar 


tive.  Since  the  time  of  Kant  there  is  therefore  no 
longer  any  contradiction  between  identification 
with  the  causal  complexity  of  nature  and  the  con- 
scioupuess  of  ethical,  religious  freedom;  and  the 
value  and  instructiveness  of  later  treatments  depend 
upon  their  attitude  positively  or  negatively  toward 
Kant's  system. 

In  the  philosophical  development  of  the  idea  of 
freedom  after  Kant  four  different  types  may  be  dis- 
tinguished: (1)  According  to  F.  W.  J.  Schelling 
(q.v. J;  Ueher  das  Wesen  der  menschlichen  Freiheitf 
1809;  1834),  freedom  of  the  will  proceeds  from  the 
separable  coexistence  of  light  and  darkness,  i.e., 
from  the  possibility  of  good  and  evil,  in  distinction 
from  the  inseparable  divine  identity. 
7.  The  From  it  results  the  contradiction  be- 
Nineteenth  tween  necessity  and  freedom,  as  well  as 

Century,  their  unity,  which  is  the  subordination 
of  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  and  which 
will  resolve  the  despair  of  the  practical  reason  by 
personal  recourse  in  the  divine,  or  the  incarnation  of 
(jod.  (2)  J.  F.  Herbart  strictly  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  metaphysical  "fiction"  of  freedom  which 
he  denies,  and  the  idea  of  "inner  freedom."  Schleier- 
macher's  position  approximates  that  of  Herbart, 
making  the  will  a  mode  of  thought,  and  freedom 
independence  over  against  causality  as  collectivity, 
without  the  subordination  of  effect  to  cause.  (3) 
The  Hegelian  school  maintained  that  freedom  is 
implied  in  the  rational  will.  But  more  important 
than  formal  free  will  is  moral  freedom,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  its  development  and  per- 
fection, is  determined  by  the  truth  of  its  content; 
and  in  its  last  stage,  where  it,  as  the  absolute  rational 
knowledge  of  the  absolute  rational  purpose,  is  iden- 
tical with  the  will  of  God;  where  will  and  its  object, 
volition  and  duty  are  one,  freedom  and  necessity 
are  no  longer  distinct.  (4)  Arthur  Schopenhauer 
taught  that  "necessity  is  the  kingdom  of  nature, 
freedom  the  kingdom  of  grace."  Grace  comes  im- 
mediately from  outside  and  has  not  the  least  in 
conmion  with  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  The  em- 
pirical man  can  do  what  he  would,  but  he  can  not  will 
what  he  would;  he  can  not  change  himself;  he  is 
determined.  Only  by  the  total,  radical  negation  of 
the  will  to  hve,  salvation  may  be  attained.  This 
negation,  however,  does  not  result  from  philosophi- 
cal reflection,  but,  momentarily,  upon  an  intuitive 
technical  vision;  permanently,  only  upon  the  mir- 
acle of  the  rupture  of  the  intellect  from  its  root  in  the 
will,  by  means  of  a  transcendental  process  of  super- 
mundane passivity.  Refined  by  Eduard  von  Hart- 
mann  (q.v.)  and  his  adherents,  and  subjected  to 
thorough  criticism  by  others,  Schopenhauer's  doc- 
trine has  remained  the  most  remarkable  type  after 
the  time  of  Hegel.  Positivistic  naturalism  and 
materiaUstic  historiography  have  found  a  psycho- 
logical counterpart  in  the  deterministic  mechaniza- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  will  and  the  denial  of  will  itself. 
More  recently  individual  apologists,  ushering  in  a 
new  appreciation  of  the  Fichtian  egoism  (Lieb- 
mann),  have  revived  belief  in  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  with  an  unsurpassed  intensity;  while  the  school 
of  the  consciousness  theory  and  the  psychomonism, 
directly  or  indirectly,  reassert  the  verity  of  the  sense 
of  freedom.    Liebmann  teaches  that  the  man  is  free 
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who  is  not  diverted  by  other  motives  to  act  contrary 
to  valid  maxims,  which  reminds  of  Goethe's  dic- 
tum: "Freedom  is  the  possibility  to  perform  the 
rational  under  all  circumstances."  Such  freedom 
may  be  proved  only  individually,  by  the  voice  of 
conscience,  repentance,  and  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. A.  Bolliger  teaches  that  the  rational  will  is  a 
potency  transcending  time;  it  is  accordingly  a  re- 
flection and  image  of  the  divine  freedom.  The  free 
act  consists  in  the  original  act  of  the  representative 
power  of  the  subject  in  representing  a  consequent 
and  antecedent  in  their  causal  relation.  C.  E. 
Luthardt  teaches  a  formal  freedom,  consisting  in  the 
capability  of  alternative  choice  and  a  real  material 
freedom  of  the  power  to  execute.  Real  experience 
of  necessity  comes  first  with  the  consciousness  of  sin. 
All  persons  begin  morally  determined  in  a  respective 
degree  and  real  freedom  results  with  the  self-deter- 
mination of  man  according  to  his  divinely  patterned 
nature. 

nL  Analysis  of  the  Problem:  The  theological  in- 
terest has  as  its  object  how  to  reconcile  with  religious 
faith  in  the  omniscience  and  onmipotence  of  divine 
providence  the  moral  duty  to  shun  evil  and  the  con- 
scious capabihty  to  fulfil  moral  obUgation.  Cosmic 
necessity,  or  divine  onmipotence,  is  apparently  in 
conflict  with  individual  responsibility.  God  being 
good  and  not  coercing  the  ego  to  sin;  therefore  man 
must  be  free.  God  being  perfectly  good,  onmiscient, 
and  almighty,  the  origin  of  sin  becomes  inexplicable, 
but  if  placed  in  free  human  will,  the  omnipotence 
and  omniscience  are  jeopardized.  The  plan  of  sal- 
vation presupposes  the  moral  reality  and  possibility 
of  sinning  and  at  the  same  time  contradicts  with  the 
possibihty  also  its  reality.  If  eversrthing  depends 
upon  human  responsibility,  man  is  too  weak  to  bear 
the  responsibility  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  If  ever3rthing  depends  upon  the  sole  effect  of 
prevenient  grace,  man's  most  positive  feeling  and 
most  sacred  certainty,  that  he  is  free  and  that 
naught  is  good  in  the  world  but  to  will  the  good,  is 
delusion.  Above  all,  the  sense  of  guilt  would  be  self- 
deception.  Not  only  would  the  origin  of  evil  be  an 
insoluble  riddle,  but  evil  itself  would  be  an  illusion. 
While  bias  lay  with  the  opposite  tendency  from 
Augustine  to  Schopenhauer,  the  interest  of  modem 
psychology,  introduced  by  the  methods  of  Kant  and 
Fichte,  swings  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  defense  of 
the  internal  validity  of  the  consciousness  of  free- 
dom. 

In  all  human  action  there  is  an  incalculable  and 
incontrollable  element  that  awakens  the  impression 
that  the  action  was  exempt  from  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect.  This  impression  is  created  by  the  belief 
in  freedom,  which  is  merely  negative;  but  more  im- 
portant is  the  comparison  of  different  representa- 
tions of  possibilities  of  conduct  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  agent.  This  capacity  of  choice  subsisting  in 
the  sense  of  spiritual  ability  and  accom- 
I.  The      panied  by  the  representation  of  the 

Nature  of    alternative  possibility,  is  called  formal 

Freedom,  freedom  or  decision.  The  moral  char- 
acter is  sensible  of  the  impulse  to  do 
good  by  inner  necessity,  especially  when  numerous 
and  strong  external  inducements  urge  it  to  the  con- 
trary.   The  more  the  character  is  ordered  morally, 


i.e.,  the  more  the  individually  necessary  is  in  aoeord 
with  the  universal  objective  good,  the  more  urgent 
the  bidding  of  the  conscience  to  pursue  the  law  of  the 
good.    The  precept  "I  can''  completes  and  lifts  it- 
self with,  "  I  will  what  I  shall."    This  power  to  pa- 
form  the  morally  necessary  that  has  been  willed  ie 
called  real  freedom.    The  moral  will  feels  free  even 
if  it  is  capable  only  of  the  good;   i.e.,  if  the  alterna- 
tive possibility  is  merely  hypothetical    The  appa^ 
ent  limitation  to  the  necessary  good  is  amply  com- 
pensated  for   by   the   consciousness   of  mastery. 
Exemption  from,  or  superiority  over,  the  law  of 
causaUty,  at  first  but  seeming,  is  now  positive  real- 
ity; the  mightiest  and  most  irresistible  of  all  causes 
is  the  wholly  ethicized  will  in  its  constancy.   Time 
may  be  discounted  by  a  pledge  for  the  future  abso- 
lutely certain  of  fulfilment.    This  consdousDess  of 
freedom  is  a  reality  of  psycholc^cal  experienee 
which  can  not  be  encroached  upon  by  any  meta- 
physical law  of  causality,  which  itself  is  a  mere 
product  of  the  nominative  understanding.    From 
this  law  it  only  follows  that  also  the  human  will  is 
part  of  the  universe;    man  did  not  create  himadf; 
over  him  rules  eternal  necessity.     But,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  everything  that  is,  this  part  of  the  unirerBe 
is  the  freest.    Only  the  world-ruling  and  worid- 
creating  power  has  greater  freedom  than  human  win, 
which  is  not  only  most  efficient,  but  feels  most  free 
when  harmoniously  obedient  to  the  divine  wiL   As 
long,  therefore,  as  in  consequence  of  natural  imper- 
fection and,  still  more,  in  consequence  of  the  propose 
tionate  growth  of  sin  and  its  gross  effects,  the  staDd- 
point  of  that  perfect  and  conscious  Belf-adiq)tatk» 
to  God's  universal  will  and  his  plan  of  salvation  is 
not  attained  by  all,  nobody  has  a  right  to  take  to 
account  the  wisdom  and  onmipotence  of  God,  for 
defects  which  proceed  from  sin.    Sin  should  and 
could  be  avoided;    otherwise  the  consciousneaa  of 
God  would  disappear  to  make  way  for  a  debased 
sense  of  causal,  legal  necessity.    Its  avoidableneas 
follows  inunediately  from  the  moral  conscioumeas 
and  the  ethically  qualified  faith  in  God;    and  its 
unconditioned  presupposition  is  the  elementary  con- 
sciousness of  freedom.    In  explaining  the  morally 
evil,  there  must  be  no  crossing  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  conception  of  the  freedom  of  the  wiL 
This  derivation,  however,  suffices,  making  the  idea 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will  of  the  utmost  significance 
for  dogmatic  theology.    The  question  of  the  origin 
of  sin  is  no  easier  of  explanation  in  the  time  of  Adam 
than  now,  but  is  more  important  within  the  later 
ethical,  psychological  field.    The  old  Evangelical 
resort  of  referring  it  to  self-love  is  scarcely  tenable, 
for  Christ  places  this  as  the  measure  of  love  of  nei^ 
bor,  and  it  is  the  basic  function  of  the  neutral  inll, 
developing  later  into  ethical  bloom  even  to  love  of 
God.    Will  in  its  freedom  is  itself  the  possibility  of 
sin;    what  is  still  necessary  to  its  realization  lies 
outside  of  the  sphere  of  that  which  can  be  explained 
by  cause  and  effect.     For  actual  facts  of  the  will  the 
law  of  sufficient  reason  appl3ring  to  things  never  suf- 
fices, because  the  innermost  value  of  the  personality 
of  one  can  not  be  observed  by  another,  not  even  by 
self.    The  best  explanation  of  sin  proves  to  be  the 
psychologically  true  description  after  the  actual  fact. 
Fundamentally  the  problem  of  solution  is  an  iodi- 
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individual  will.  Theproblemdefieasolution.  Ethics 
aa  well  as  logic  eradefl  a  paychologicaJ  deduction,  for 
it  IB  not  possible  by  observation  and  experiment  to 
dismember  the  fre«  subject,  in  order  to  tiscertain 
svbat  is  the  active  unanalyiBble  principle  in  every 
act  of  ethical  volition  or  attentive  cognition,  bc~ 
coming  the  more  mysteriouB  the  more  intensively 
the  reSecting  subject  is  itself  made  the  object  of  in- 
spection. An  intellectual  perception  is  precluded, 
in  the  freeself-diacloBUre  of  the  soul  the  individual 
ego,  in  and  with  its  freest  special  ejdateiice,  knows 
itself  absolutely  conditioned  by  the  univwaal  su- 
preme Ego;  and  no  less  the  fascination  of  the  con- 
Bcioutiness  of  freedom  will  always  remain  precisely 
for  the  pious  heart.  {G.  Runze.) 

IV.  Supplement:  The  problem  of  freedom  is  com- 
plicated by  two  other  intereetfi:  (1)  theological,  de- 
rived from  early  Christian  thought,  involving  the 
rcconcihation  of  omniscience  and  omnipotence  with 
moral  acts;  and  (2)  moral,  arising  from  the  conflict 
!)f  ethical  presuppositions  with  psychology  and  sci- 
entific notions  of  mechanical  causation.  For  two 
centuries  and  a  half  (1600-1850)  in  England  and 
America  the  discussion  continued  along  lines  traced 
above  in  continental  thought.  Indeterminism  was 
advocated  by  S.  Clarke  (q.v.)  in  A  CotUxtwn  of 
Papers  which  pasted  betinxn  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr. 
Veibnitz  (London,  1717),  by  T.  Reid,  who  claimed 
that  free  will  was  proved  by  univeisal  conscious- 
sees  of  active  p()wer  and  of  accountability  (Essays 
•R  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  17S8),  and  this  general 
position  has  been  characteristic  of  Socinian  and 
4rminian  writers  since  that  date.  The  most  recent 
■pholder  of  free  will  in  the  interest  of  a  pluralistJe 
nniverae  assertB  that  "  free  will  means  nothing  but 
real  novelty;  eo  pluralism  accepts  the  notion  of 
free  will  "  (W.  James,  Some  Problems  of  Philosophy, 
New  York,  1911;  cf.  idem,  The  WiUtoBdieve,  "  The 
Dilemma  of  Determinism,"  pp.  145  sqq.,  ib.  1897). 

Until  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century 
deterministic  theories  of  the  will  were  influenced  by 
Ijocke,  who  provided  the  mold  in  which  the  theo- 
logical considerations  of  Calvinism  as  related  to  the 
will  were  run.  According  to  hiro,  the  will  is  always 
moved  by  the  grcateet  present  uneasiness.  Jona- 
than Edwards  held  that  although  the  wifl  is  guided 
by  tJie  last  dictate  of  the  understanding,  yet  this 
dictate  depends  upon  the  prevailing  inclinations, 
these  upon  the  moral  necessity  of  habits  and  dis- 
positions, wMle  habits  and  dispositions  in  turn  are 
caused  by  the  providential  disposing  of  the  sovereign 
wifl  of  God  (Works,  vol.  ii.,  New  York,  1S30;  cf. 
W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Calviniim,  Pure  and  Mixed,  ib. 
1893}.  This  doctrine  received  its  first  serious  mod- 
ification at  the  hand  of  N.  W,  Taylor  (q.v.),  who 
■ought  to  guard  both  divine  foreordination  and  abil- 
ity to  obey  God  by  the  formula  that  moral  action 
is  characterized  hy  "  certainty  with  power  to  the 
contrary."  The  sinner  can,  if  he  will,  and  "  he  can 
if  he  won'tl  "  (cf.  G.  P.  Fisher,  Dincussions  in  HU- 
lory  and  Theology,  p.  313,  ib.  1880). 

Determinism  has  received  support  from  a  mate- 
rialistic basis  of  the  mind  (cf.  J.  Priestley,  A  Free 
Discussion  of  Oit  Doctrine  of  Malerialistn.  Birming- 
ham, I7S2;  H.  Maudsley,  Body  and  WiU,  New  York, 
1884;  A.  Bmn,  Mind  and  Body,  ib.  1867). 


Two  other  forms  of  determinism  have  tecdrol 
wide  attention,  the  first  of  which  has  beoi  tM- 
ciatcd  with  T.  H.  Green:  one  is  free  in  hia  choicK 
BO  far  as  his  action  is  determined  by  nothing  but 
himself.  The  man  liimaelf  and  his  eircumslMwo 
being  what  they  are  at  a  stated  juncture,  the  dela- 
mination  of  the  wifl  is  already  ^ven — a  diffaoit 
determination  would  require  a  diSerent  mtn. 
Choice  expresses  one's  character,  interest,  attentioD, 
motive;  action  has  its  roots  in  character  (IFDr/a,ii. 
318  sqq.,  London,  IS93;  cf.  J.  S.  Mackeniie,  lf<m- 
uoio/B/ZiicB,  p.  94,  New  York,  1901).  The  9«™d 
of  these  views,  in  the  interest  of  monistic  perauul 
idealism,  maintains  that  every  individual  will  '\£  fm 
BO  far  as  its  life  is  unique,  in  some  respect  udiIf- 
rivabte  from  oU  other  wills,  or  so  far  as  it  b  a  sdf 
and  not  mere  temporal  phenomenon  and  di&ant 
from  the  Absolute.  It  is  concaved  as  an  act  d(  at- 
tention, occurring  only  at  the  moment,  nevw  be- 
fore, never  afterward,  individual,  yet  incapable  of 
complete  causal  explanation  (J.  Royce,  The  War^ 
o7i/iiAe/ndii'uiuci,ii.  337sqq.,  New  York,  1901;  M. 
W.  CaUdns,  Persi^iU  Problems  of  PhiioMphs,  iK 
1911).  C.  A,  BscKwnn. 
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•r  VnlniktU  da  mntMiiKm  Wollmt.  Ta< 
!9;  W.  Caina,  Trmiw  on  Moral  Frtrdom 
44:  J.  P.  Espy.  Tkt  Human  Wm,  CmcinDsti. 
.  Wliedon,  Tkt  Piwdon  vfth.  Wilt.  Naw  Yoflt, 
lucba.  rAf  Simon  IPfff.  London.  ISS?;  P. 
er.  rr«bnn  or  tfomf  Cauottsn,  Edmbucsh. 
id..  1S76:  A.  de  Oasporin,  /yo  LibW  morale. 
IH,  ISeS:  P.  Dupuy.  Du  librt  arbUrr.  Parii, 
.  Fiaelut.  Uibrr  dii  Frefieil  da  nmtMkhn 

kL.  Ldptic.  ISTI;  F.  W.  Olto,  Die  Frcihrit 
a.  ihr  Warn  und  ihn  Si:\r4nkt,  datsnloli. 
Omer.  Iiulinit  und  Jraer  WtUr.  Leipsic,  1875; 
mtet.  Prindpla  o!  MaOal  Phy^latu.  II  333- 
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t.  dit  LAtn. 


.  Bsriio.  lS7a:  L.  A,  Wi»e,  />i>  Bildung  dn 
1  ed..  Berlia.  tS79:  P.  Le  Bl;>is.  Sludt  lur  ta 
'irtarbilM.  Psm,  18S1:  G.  Reonr.!,  L'Homme 
4th  hL.  Parii.  ISHl;  L.  MiibcJ.  Li^r>  arA^c 
iria.  1»S2:  G.  H.  Schneider.  Der  mnuchliclit 
Uondpuitkte  der  nnurvn  Eniievkfiunjtthfoneri, 
1;  J.  H.  Wille,  UtiiT  dit  Frtiheil  dri  


nuidn 


<,  BoiiQ,  1S82;  P.  Jia 


Bk.  til.,  ch.  V 

1S§3:  H.  Unudiley,  Badi/  and  WiU.  London. 
Willie.  La  Libtrtl  H  It  dttrrminiiinr,  2d  ed.. 
:  W.  a.  Ward.  Philiy.phi/  of  Theiwm.  2  voI>., 
M;  G.  Friedrich,  Dv  Krankhtitm  da  Wiittnt. 
U.  2d  ed..  ASM:  L.  Dieneabnrh.  Dt  menKh- 
tad  trinr  Onmdlaitn,  Dannatadl.  ISSfl;    W. 

Wa/ilfrriArit  da  Witlau  in  Hirrr  f/icluiahiil 
oths,  laaO:  a.  L.  FonK«rive,  £jmi'  tur  U 
■  u  (Woni  et  ion  Ai*™™,  Pnri).  18S7.  2d  ed.. 
lia.  fmofwiu  and  Ud  IfiU.  ch.  ii,,  4tb  ed.,  Neir 
;  idnn.  Mmlal  and  Moral  Scirnrt.  bk.  IV., 
hI..  Abeideen.  1392;  C.  P.  Hemsn,  Zur  Gi 
lArt  Hin  d«-  Frtihat  da  mmtMichtn  WUlm, 
T;    O.  K.  Nolowieh,  La  Ubrra  de  la  iiolontf, 

N.  Kurt.  WHIrntlrtihtH.  Leipsic,  1890:  idem, 
iproMou.    Weiantr,    1903;     C.    Berger.    Flat 

Waimtfrrihtil,  Leipaio.  1891;  J.  Dewey,  Out- 
Tritim/  TAeorv  □/  Bthia,  pt.  1.  cb.  iii..  Ana 
:  H.  C.  HilLor,  Agaiiut  Oooma  and  Free-Will. 
i2:  C.  Gutberlet.  Die  WtUeuSTtiheii  und  ikn 
ld>.  1893:  C.  Klem,  Dit  pTtHtaUUhre  da 
JMburg.  laW;  F.  J.  Much.  Din  Wiiltntfrri- 
nucA^n,  Paderbora.  1894;  Q.  B.  Milni.  La 
M  libtn  aiintrio.  SUImi,  1894:  B.  Wille,  Phi- 
Btfreitmg  durch  dot  rtiite  Ititicl,  Boriin,  1894: 
I.  Die  Willatfrei/ieil,  Kreuiburg.  tSSS;  H, 
tint  TKomtu  •!  It  pr*dttermiaiimr,  Psrii.  1995: 


d  ed..  B 


Wat  to  Bdiat.  Ne« 

WiU,  LoDiion.  1S97:  P.  Moriaud,  Iji  Qtialian 
i  fl  la  randiait  humaine,  Paris,  1897;  E,  W. 
rhinkinti,  Frrtinn.  Daino.   London,   1897;    E. 

librt  arbilrt.  Pani.  1890.  2d  ed..  1398;  C. 
Jibe™  arbitria.  Flofenqo.  1899:  L,  No#L.  La 
lu  li&re  arbilrt.  Parii.  1899;  J.  Rebroke,  TriA 
',m  menachlichvn  Handeln.  Longeoaalia.  1399; 
ff,  TAr  wot  and  ib  World.  St.  Lotiii.  1399; 
■I.  Pletint  Lehn  eon  dtr  WQlmiJnihrH.  Kemp- 
].  Eoyce,  Tlu  World  and  Ihe  Individuid.  New 
■01;  U.  WenEacher.  Dot  Pmblm  drr  Willent- 
Lolie,  Halle,  1901;  P.  Lapic.  Logiijiui  da  la 
a,  1902;  F.  P.ulhto.  La  Volonll.  Parw.  1902; 
Ultnefrtihrit  und  modemer  ptyehataciKher  De- 
,  Coloese.  1902:  A.  ManicFi,  La  Vohnl/i 
imffrawi  dtUa  biolaffia  f  datla  filonofia,  Rome, 
ihiioD.  Dot  Probltm  dtr  WiUaufrrOiOt,  Heide!- 

G.  Graue,  5^*(bnru«Unn  und  Willpuffrrihtii. 
4:   O.  Pfieter.   Dit   WiUmtfreiKrU.    ib..    1904; 

WiUmafrtiheii  und  vyahrt  Frtiheil.  Muoieb. 
'    "  'cT  WHUtulrtihtil,  TQbinoea, 


1904;  K.  Joa,  Dtr  frcit  Wai.  Etna  EnlaiMane  in  Of 
tprichen.  Munloh.  1908;  L.  Pocbhiimmer,  Zim  PrMm* 
drr  Wiilaufrrihtit,  Stut<«art,  1908:  It.  Beuihomn.  Dtu 
Prtiblm  der  WiOenn frtiheil  in  ararctitchrr  vnd  praktildut 
Beiichune,  Hanarer.  1010;  E,  PTeanigsdorf.  Der  rtUgiBtt 
WiUt.  Ein  Beilrae  fur  Fi/choloait  und  Praxis  der  Rr 
liinon.  Loipgic.  1910:  E.  WenUchar.  Dtr  WOlt.  Vif 
mcA  tintr  payfhaioQiaehtn  Analyse.  Lcipsio.  1910;  A. 
Uesaer,  Qu  Problem  dtr  WHltnt/reihtit.  GSttiagnn.  1911; 
C.  Surhlod.  La   VolonU.  Pnrie,  1911;    the  arlicia  on  Pre- 

end  bibtiugrapbiea  there  referred  to;  and  the  works  ol 
biatory  of  philoeopby. 

WILLEHAD:  Bishop  of  Bremen;  b.  iu  North- 
umberland, probably  in  the  third  deciide  of  the  eighth 
ceDtury;  d.at  Blcien  (about  60  to,  w,  of  Hamburg) 
Nov.  8,  78S.  Of  Anglo-Saxon  dpscent  land  educated 
at  York  under  Alcuinj,  after  having  been  consecrated 
preabytfiT  he  left  his  native  country  c.  770  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  Frisiants.  Ue  bogan  his  missionary 
activity  at  Dokkum,  the  place  where  Boniface  waa 
alain  on  June  5,  754,  where  the  population  was  al' 
ready  half  Christian.  He  pn;fprr»i  to  break  new 
ground,  however;  but  on  entering  tho  county  of  Hug' 
merko  in  East  Frisia,  his  Bermoas  so  aroused  the  rage 
of  the  people  that  he  hardiy  escajied  death.  la  780 
Charlemagne  entrusted  him  with  the  promulgation 
of  ChriBtianity  and  the  organization  of  the  Church  in 
the  extensive  territory  of  Wigmodia  on  the  Lower 
Weaer  where  the  dioc&se  of  Bremen  later  originated. 
Wdlehad  was  successful,  but  on  insurrectioQ  of 
Widuktnd.  duke  of  the  Saxons,  in  782,  halted  his 
Willehad  escaped  to  Frisia,  but  several  of 
and  friends  were  killed,  while  the  con- 
vert* were  forced  to  relinquish  the  Christian  faith. 
Then  Willehad,  together  with  St.  Liudger  (q.v.), 
who  until  that  time  had  labored  in  Dokkum,  under' 
took  a  journey  to  Rome.  After  his  return  to  Ger- 
many, Willehad  settled  at  Echternach  near  Trevea, 
where  he  hved  the  life  of  a  monk,  occupied  with  liter- 
ary works.  Aft«r  the  baptism  of  Widukind  in  785 
Willehad  resumed  his  miaaioaary  activity  at  the 
Lower  Wesel.  On  July  13,  787,  ho  was  consecrated 
bishop,  and  Bremen  became  the  seat  of  the  biahop- 
ric.  During  his  Ufe  Willehai  was  credited  with  do- 
ing miracles,  and  after  his  death  his  remains  wer« 
believed  still  to  be  efficacious  in  that  direction. 

(A,  lUvcK.) 
BiBuaaiurBT  Tho  Vila  el  miraniio  by  Ansgar  wm  lirat 
pnbliabed,  ed.  P.  Cnsar,  at  Cfilogne.  1642,  La  abbreviated 
in  ASM.  iii.  2.  pp.  404-118.  and  in  MPL.  civiii.  1013-32, 
better  in  MGH..  Script.,  ii  (1329),  373-390  (Genu,  (raoil.. 
LBbtntbtachrribunaen  da  heiliaen  .  .  .  Willthadt.  Leip- 
aic.  1838);  tf.  MOH.  Script,  vii  (13481,  287  sqq.  Con- 
sult: A.  Tappehom.  Dot  Lrben  da  hrHigen  WHlthad, 
DQImon,  1901;  W.  Wright,  Bioaraphia  Britannia,  i.  345- 
340.  London.  1S42:  G.  H.  Klippei,  LebctubtirArtiliuna  da 
ErdiiirAols  Anwar.  Bnmco.  1S4S:  G.  Dehio,  OacAichU 
dia  Enbitlhumt  Hamburg- Bremtn.  i.  51.  53,  55  sqq..  vol. 
iii.,  Beriio,  1377:  A.  Ebort.  Gachichle  der  Litirolur  da 
MiUriattert,  ii.  340-341.  Leipsid.  1330;  W.  van  Bippen, 
Amj  BrmsTU  Vtrtnl.  pp.  1-14.  Bremen,  ISSS;  J.  F.  Wolf, 
Santt  WaiAad.  Brulau.  1389;  Rettberg,  KD,  Ii.  4S0- 
455.  537;   Hauck,  KD,  Ii.  3S0  aqq. 

WILLIAM  OF  CHAHPEAUZ:  Schoolman  and 
bishop  of  Ch&lons;  b.  at  Champeaux  (near  Melon, 
26m.s.e.of  Paris)  1070;  d.  1121.  Heeojoyedtha 
instruction  of  the  philosopher  Manegold,  of  Ansellua 
of  Ijoon.  and  of  RoscelUn ;  became  teacher  of  dialec- 
tics and  rhetoric  at  Notre  Dame  in  Paris;  enjoyed 
the  esteem  of  Louis  VI.,  and  became  archdeacon  of 


William  of  OhamjpMiiut 
William  of  Horwioh 
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the  diocese  of  Paris.  Abelard  (q.v.,  I.,  §  1)  was  for 
a  time  his  pupil,  but  later  caused  him  no  little  an- 
noyance. He  attacked  one  of  the  main  theses  of  Will* 
iam  and  forced  him  to  give  it  up  and  attack  it  even 
himself.  BythisWilliam,if  the  account  of  Abelard  is 
to  be  credited,  lost  his  reputation  among  the  school- 
men BO  that  almost  all  his  pupils  left  him  and  he 
retired  altogether  from  his  activity  as  teacher.  He 
then  joined  the  communion  of  the  regulars  of  St. 
Victor  who  beside  their  principal  seat  in  Marseilles 
possessed  a  small  settlement  in  Paris.  Here  Will- 
iam resumed  his  activity  as  teacher,  swayed  by  the 
requests  of  students,  and  lectured  especially  on  the- 
ology from  1110  to  1113.  In  1113  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Ch&lons. 

It  was  to  the  first  period  of  his  life  that  the  few 
literary  remains  of  this  author  belong.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  De  origine  anima  and  Dialoffus  .  .  . 
cuiusdam  CkrisUani  et  Judaei  defide  Caiholica  {MPL, 
cbdii.  1039-1040,  1043-1045)  are  not  his.  Forty- 
seven  fragments  of  his  are  collected  in  Lef^vre  (see 
bibliography).  These  deal  with  theological  ques- 
tions only,  so  that  nothing  is  given  of  the  philosophi- 
cal views  connected  with  William's  name,  for  which 
Abelard  is  the  authority.  William,  according  to 
Abelard,  had  asserted  that  the  same  thing  in  its 
entirety  could  be  essentially  in  different  individ- 
uals, there  being  no  diversity  in  essence  but  variety 
only  in  the  multitude  of  accidents;  but  Abelard 
had  objected  that  if  the  whole  humanity  were  in 
Socrates  and  in  the  same  way  also  in  Plato,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  Socrates  to  be  in  Rome  and 
Plato  in  Greece.  From  William's  change  of  opinion  it 
is  evident  that  he  had  not  the  ability  to  discuss  diffi- 
cult questions  in  a  thorough  and  convincing  manner. 
The  same  appears  in  the  theological  fragments.  Here, 
too,  he  avoids  the  discussion  of  difficult  questions  and 
appeals  to  faith  or  to  the  superior  knowledge  of  God. 
Yet  some  ability  must  be  granted  him  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  demands  of  his  pupils  that  he  continue  his 
work  as  a  teacher.  (S.  M.  DEurscHf.) 

Bibuoc.rapht:  Hist.  litUrairt  de  la  France,  x.  307-316; 
G.  A.  Patru,  Wilhelmi  CampaUenna  de  ruUura  et  de  origine 
rrrum  placita,  Paris,  1847;  C.  Prantl.  Gexhichte  der  Logik 
im  Abendland,  ii.  128-131.  Leipsic  1861;  E.  Michaud, 
Guiliaume  de  Champeaux  et  lea  icolea  de  Paris,  2d  ed.,  Paris, 
1868;  B.  Haur6au,  Hist,  de  la  philosophie  scolastique^  i. 
320-344.  ib.,  1872;  G.  Lefbvre,  in  Travanx  H  nUmoires  de 
VuniversitS  de  Lille,  1898;  A.  Sabatier,  in  Revue  chrHienne, 
XV.  721  sqq.;  Lichtcnberger,  ESR,  v.  786-788;  KL,  xii. 
1599. 

WILLIAM  OF  CONCHES:  Phaosopher  of  the 
twelfth  century;  b.  at  Conches  (64  m.  w.  of  Paris) 
toward  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century;  d.  at  Paris 
about  1154.  He  taught  at  Chartres  in  the  school  of 
Bemhard  Sylvester,  where  one  of  his  pupils  was 
John  of  Salisbury  (q.v.),  who  calls  him  a  gramma- 
rian. His  works,  however,  show  that  he  was  inter- 
ested especially  in  questions  of  natural  philosophy. 
He  was  not  a  theologian.  He  held  to  the  older 
Platonic  views  of  the  universe,  applying  these  to  the 
problems  of  natural  philosophy.  William  of 
Thierry  denounced  him  before  St.  Bemhard  for 
holding  certain  heresies — the  assumption  of  a  world 
soul,  the  Sabellian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  doc- 
trine of  demons,  and  the  creation  of  Eve.  William 
thereuix)n  \\Tote  his  Dragmaiicon,  clothing  his  earher 
views  in  the  dress  of  a  dialogue. 


The  school  of  Chartres  pursued  a  tendency  other 
than  Abelard's;  it  was  not  concerned  with  Uie  di*- 
lectical  reconciliation  of  reason  and  faith,  but  with 
the  increase  of  human  knowledge  and  the  poceptkn 
of  verity.  Bemhard  Sylvester's  De  mvndi  umwrii- 
taU  breathes  the  same  spirit,  and  William  of  Conches 
followed  this  path.  Philosophy,  according  to  him, 
comprehends  everything.  Like  Plato,  he  tnes  to 
understand  the  universe  from  God  down  to  man  by 
way  of  pure  knowledge,  following  not  the  Church 
Fathers  but  the  philosophers  and  physicists.  like 
Abelard,  he  submits  to  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
but  finds  no  contradiction  with  SCTipture,  if  one 
expounds  what  the  Bible  afi&rms.  According  to  his 
eystem,  the  basts  of  the  world  is  God  as  creative 
power,  wisdom,  and  will.  The  saints  apply  these 
three  terms  to  three  persons,  designating  power  u 
God  the  Father,  wisdom  as  God  the  Son,  and  will  ts 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  divine  power  would  ha?e  suf- 
ficed to  deliver  man  from  the  power  of  Satan,  but 
God  willed  that  his  wisdom  ^ould  become  man, 
since  in  this  way  the  divinity  was  concealed  from 
the  devil,  and  he  laid  hands  on  it,  thus  foifeitiDghis 
power  over  man.  In  connection  with  the  univene 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  are  revealed,  but  its 
origin  and  continuance  William  explains  as  purely 
natural  processes.  The  corporeal  world  is  composed 
of  the  elements  which  are  in  all  things,  hut  acoarding 
to  the  preponderance  of  certain  elements  there  oiig- 
inates  matter  or  the  elementary  bodies,  earth,  water, 
air,  and  fire.  The  fiery  bodies  of  the  stars  moved 
and  warmed  the  air  and  through  it  the  water.  From 
the  heated  water  proceeded  the  birds  and  fishes. 
Land  originated  from  the  absorption  of  humidity  bf 
the  heat.  From  the  heated  mud  of  the  earth  pro- 
ceeded the  animals  and  man.  The  bodies  of  the 
universe  are  in  constant  movement,  the  firmament, 
i.e.,  the  sky  with  its  fixed  stars,  moving  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  of  the  planets,  since  otherwise  the 
movement  of  the  latter  would  be  too  violent.  The 
earth  is  a  sphere,  since  otherwise  the  time  of  the  day 
would  be  the  same  everywhere  and  the  same  sUrs 
ought  to  be  visible  everj'where.  The  relation  of  the 
earth  to  the  sun  causes  the  change  in  seasons.  Man 
consists  of  body  and  soul.  The  soul  is  the  purely 
spiritual  capacity  of  discerning  and  reasoning  which 
is  pecuhar  to  man.  From  this  spiritual  soul  are  to 
be  distinguished  the  natural  powers,  the  spiritual 
and  animal  powers  which  move  up  and  down  in  the 
arteries  and  nerves.  The  proper  seat  of  the  spir- 
itual power  is  the  heart,  while  the  animal  power  is 
located  in  the  brain.  In  general,  William  follows 
the  Timctus  of  Plato,  but  he  amplifies  and  modifies 
the  views  of  Plato  according  to  the  learned  tradition 
of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  and  makes  use  also  of  the 
works  of  Constantine  the  African. 

The  following  works  of  William  are  extant:  Q^ 
tuor  libri  de  elementis  philosophuB  or  De  pAilosop^ 
mundi  (printed  in  Bedels  Opera,  ii.  311-343,  Bafid. 
1563;    in  the  Maxima  bibliotkeca  patrum,  xx.  995- 
1020,  as  the  work  of  Honorius  Augustodunensisjand 
as  the  work  of  William  of  Hirschau  under  the  title, 
Philosophicamm    et    astronomicarum    ins^i/u/ioR«w 
Guilielmi  Hirsgauiensis  olim  abbatis,  Basel,  1531); 
Dragmaticon   philosophic,    printed    with  the  title, 
Dialogus  de  substajiiiis  physicvs  confecius  a  WilhdrM 
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WlUtemofHM 


0  pkUoaopho  {Straeburg,  1567);  glossEuy 
ruEua  of  Plato,  preeerved  in  manuscript; 
tary  on  the  De  coruolatione  phiiosophia  of 
'cserved  onlj'  in  manuscript.  The  autheo- 
ther  worLs  attributed  to  William  is  not 
estion.  (R.  Seeberq.) 

jt:  BiiL  liiUraiH  dt  la  Frtmcc.  vol,  sii.;  A. 
Juillamie  dt  Condia,  Puis.  18ST;  B.  Haui^au, 
fa  ki^ori^ua  tt  lHUraira,  ib.  1801;  0.  Prutl. 
dfl-  lAiBit  in  AbauOaHd.  ii.  127  wiq..  Ldpuc. 


.   Dia 


,   MiUtla 


Baitl-iav   an/    Wilhrlm 

ricAU  of  the   VEcmui   Ac&demy.   philaaDphicAl- 

dan.  lixv  (1873),  309-4CH;  H.  Reuler.  Oe- 
rr  AvfkUlnoio  im  MiUdaUa;  ii.  8  aqq,,  Berlin. 
ZOeUer,  GaehiMf  der  SouAungEn  luurAcn 
wd  WidumuHiucAa/l.   i.   411-412.   GQKraloti. 

L.  Poole.  /Uulralvm*  of  Iht  Hitt.  of  Mtdittal 
m.  131  WN.,  LoDdOD.  1884;  DSB.  Ld.  355-356; 


Jl  OF  HIRSCHAD.  Sec  Birbchau. 
JI  OF  HALUESBURY:  English  hia- 
in  the  south  or  the  west  of  England  tkbout 
it  Malmcabury  (38  m.  n,w.  of  Salisbury) 
He  was  brought  up  from  childhood  in 
ry  Abbey,  became  a  monk  there,  also  li- 
id  precentor,  and  in  all  probability  epent 
life  in  that  abbey  except  for  a  possible 
A  during  which  he  may  have  hved  at 
ry.  He  became  interested  at  an  early  age 
ly  of  history;  the  perusal  of  the  story  of 
nns  made  him  dissatisfied  with  what  was 
Dn  his  own,  and  so  he  wasted  tothecompo- 
le  works  on  the  history  of  England  which 
z  his  name  famouB.  Hie  principal  works 
regum  Atiglorum,  with  its  sequel  Historia 
id  Gula  ponlifieuTn  Anglorum.  The  first 
the  first  and  third  of  these  was  finished  by 
between  1135  and  1140  he  twice  revised 
The  Gesla  regum  Anglorum  begins  at  the 
of  English  history,  and  in  the  revised  form 
m  to  1127-28.  The  materials  have  value 
[Kiinta  of  view — as  a  "step  forward  in  the 
ut  of  historiography,"  and  in  the  "illus- 
f  character  and  of  the  foreign  relations" 
iod.  Much  of  anecdote  is  interspersed, 
he  writer's  power  as  a  narrator,  but  not 
the  historical  worth  of  his  work.  The 
ooeUa  continues  the  work  just  charaj:ter- 
jng  it  down  to  1 1 43,  and  holds  a  high  place 
e  for  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
ponlifimm  Anglorum  is  also  of  high  impor- 
Qg  a  basis  for  the  early  ecclesiastical  his- 
ogland.  Other  works  are:  Vila  S.  Dun- 
ta  S.  Wuifxiani;  De  antiquilate  GlanstoTti- 
tia:  and  collections  of  historical  and  legal 
till  extant  in  manuscript. 
'Ht:  Ths  two  edilions  oF  Clu>  Gala  rivum  Am/- 
i  Huloria  nmella  which  are  □{  importiuicB  nni 
ubbi.  in  tho  RolU  Srria,  2  voli..  Lcaj.Ioii.  1887- 
1  by  T.  D.  Hardy,  tor  tho  EmjH^  Uiitarital  So- 
ila..  loaiion.  IMO;   the  pnfaca  and   prolegom- 
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lubb*  for  the  inclugioa  pf  minor  wurka  or  ol 
rom  minpr  ttorki  of  William.  Ea^lish  Imo 
beOatu  ar«  by  J.ShAT^cTht  History  of  tht  K 
Hi  ...  ,  Loodon,  1SI5;  J.  A,  Uilrs,  In  tta 
an   LOmry.   ib.    1847;     »nd   by  J.    Stpven 

Mtoriann  of  Encland-  '"ol.  iii..  pnrt  1.  ib.  1 
■U  panHfievnt  the  bout  ed.  is  thai  bv  N.  E.  !< 

in  the  RoUm  Stria.  London,  1H70.  bued  on 


authot-B  BUtonraph.  The  Vila  S.  OiUMtani.  ed,  W.  Stubbi . 
ia  io  Memorials  of  St.  Dunttan,  RolU  Serisa.  London.  1S74. 
For  ths  Hie  and  eatimatc  of  the  narks  the  loader  is  ni- 
fomid  fiiHt  of  bU  U>  Ibe  prefaoea  of  the  edilions  avoed 
above.  CoDtult  further;  W.  da  Gray  Binh,  Life  and 
Wnanai  of  WiUiam  of  Malmaibwv.  Undoa.  1874;  T. 
Wright,  Bioeraphia  Bribinniea  literaria,  U.  134-142,  ib. 
1840:  Kate  Noriate,  Enalaad  undsr  IMt  Anarnti  Kingi, 
i.  1S3-1S3,  ib.  1SS7:  DfiB.  Ixi.  3.^1-354;  Qniin.  Sovmt. 
consult  Index;  Potthaoi,  Wrgiccitrr.  pp.  567-558;  Uob- 
tenberaar.  E3B.  V.  788-789;    KL.  lii.  lflll-12. 

WILLIAM  OF  HEWBURGH:  EnglUh  historian; 
b.  at  Bridlington  (37  m.  n.e.  of  York)  between  Dec. 
26,  113S,  and  Dec.  25,  113S;  d.  at  Newburgh  (near 
Coswold,  16  m.  n.  of  York)  after  May,  1198.  He 
wa«  educate  as  an  Augustinian  oblate  at  Newburgh, 
where  he  ultimately  became  canon  and  spent  his 
life.  He  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the 
Song  of  Solomon  (preserved  in  manuscript  at  Cam- 
bridge), three  sermons  (ed.  with  the  following  by  T. 
Heame,  Oxford,  1719),  and  especially  of  HUtoria 
rerum  Angltairum  (ed.  T.  Heome,  3  vols.,  Oxford, 
1719;  H.  C.  Hamilton,  for  the  English  Historical 
Society,  2  vols.,  London,  1856;  and  R.  Howlett,  in 
Chronieies  of  Ike  Reigns  of  Stephen,  Henry  II.,  and 
Richard  I.,  i.  1-408,  ii.  409-583,  in  fiotis  SerUs,  2 
vols.,  London,  1884-85;  Eng.  tranal.  by  J.  Steven- 
son, in  Church  Historians  of  England,  vol.  iv.,  part  2, 
297-672,  London,  1856).  The  latter  work,  which 
has  established  William's  fame  aa  the  first  critical 
historian  of  Europe,  was  begun  probably  in  1196, 
It  depends  for  its  material  upon  Simeon  of  Durham, 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  other  earlier  chroniclers, 
but  displays  excellence  of  judgment,  good  taste,  and 
force  and  elegance  of  style.  The  period  covered  is 
1066-1198.  While  the  work  is  not  exact  either  in 
dates  or  in  statements  of  fact,  it  is  noteworthy  as 
being  philosophical,  and  espiecially  as  bo  leading  io 
criticism  as  to  warrant  Freeman's  calling  the  author 
the  "father  of  historical  criticism."  This  last  char- 
acteristic is  exemplified  by  the  criticism  of  Geoffry 
of  Monmouth.  (H.  BfiEiu&B.) 

BluuooRAFHr:  Conault  the  proleEomooa  or  prefaces  to  the 

T.  Wright.   Biaaravhia  BrUamira  litrmna.  ii.  407-410. 

Loodon.    1840:     D.Vfl.   lii.   36Q-383   (eicelJBnt);     Qn™, 

Sotma.  p.  298:    Potthut.   WtvumifT.  p.  559:    KL,  xii. 

iei3-14. 

WILLIAH  OF  HORWICH:  According  to  tradi- 
tion, the  victim  of  a  ritual  murder  committed  by 
Jews;  b.  probably  at  Haveringlond  (9  m.  n.  of  Nor- 
wich), Norfolk,  Feb.  2,  1132  or  1133;  murdered  in 
Norwich  Mar.,  1144.  When  eight  years  old,  he  waJ 
apprenticed  to  a  skinner  at  Norwich  who  came  in 
frequent  commercial  relations  with  local  Jews.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  the  child  was  enticed  away 
Mar.  20,  1144  (the  Monday  in  Holy  Week)  by  a  man 
alleging  himself  to  be  the  cook  of  the  archdeacon  c(f 
Norwich,  was  seen  to  enter  the  house  of  a  Jew,  and 
waa  there  murdered,  the  body  being  kept  in  the 
house,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  Passover  tide, 
until  Good  Friday,  when  it  was  hung  by  stealth  on 
a  tree  near  the  city.  The  corpse  was  found  on 
Eaator  Eve,  and  was  buried  the  following  Monday 
without  religious  rites.  On  Tuesday  it  waa  identi- 
fied, and  a  priest  of  the  city  accused  the  Jews  of  the 
murder.  The  belief  of  both  clergy  and  laity  waa 
long  divided  on  the  question,  but  uhimately, 
through  the  influence  of  William  Turbe,  who  becama 
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bishop  ot  Norwich  in  1148,  the  fact  of  the  child's 
martyrdom  became  an  eatabliah^  behef.  His  body 
naa  translated  to  the  monaatery  cemetery,  aod 
finally  to  the  cathedral,  where  it  ultimateiy  had  a 
Bpeoial  altar,  forming  a.  center  of  pilgrimage  until  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  traditions  connected  with  William  ot  Nor- 
wich, considerably  amplified  in  course  of  time,  are 
particulajly  intcreatinR  aa  being,  whatever  their  true 
basis  mtty  be,  the  earliest  known  instance  of  the 
blood  accusation  against  the  Jews  for  ritual  murder, 

BlIuouiurHr:  The  onn  nuUiorily  is  Thomu  of  Moamautli. 
r**  Life  and  Mirada  of  Si.  WiBiam  a/  Narmrft.  ed.  with 
ttwnl.  by  A.  JnsopD  and  U.  R.  Junen.  Cambriilfa.  ISM 
(eompiled  by  s  monk  al  Norwich,  1 172-73;  it  is  vfclusble 
otherwiM  for  the  light  it  tbrowi  oo  E^cUsh  ntigtr>iu  life 
D  those  times).  Consult  also  J.  Jaeoba.  7™t  0/  A  neevin 
England,  rp.  19-21.  2M-2&S.  Laodoa.  IS03:  DNB.  Iii. 
aM-35fi:  JB,  xii.  524. 


WILLIAM  OF  SAISTAHOnR:  Professor  at  the 
Sorbonne,  opponent  of  the  mendicant  orders;  b.  pos- 
sibly at  St.  Amour  (200  m.  s.e.  of  Paris)  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century;  d.  at  Paris  about 
1272.  About  1260  he  was  teacher  of  theology  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  which  he  defended  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciwans. 
The  university  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  fame, 
numbered  thousands  of  students,  and  was  a  power 
in  the  state.  It  wa^  therefore  coveted  by  the  monks 
who  were  aided  by  the  pope;  but  the  university,  the 
existence  of  which  was  threatened,  issued  an  ener- 
getic appeal  to  all  bishops.  Innocent  IV.  was  con- 
vinced that  he  ought  to  interfere,  and  in  a  bull  of 
1251  guarded  the  privileges  of  the  secular  clergy  and 
the  bishops.  He  died,  however,  fourteen  days  after- 
word, and  the  friars  avenged  themselves  by  repro- 
seoting  this  sudden  death  as  a  judgment  of  God. 
They  were  protected  by  AlexandtT  IV.,  the  aucceaaor 
of  Innocent,  and  also  by  King  Louis  IX.;  but  the 
university  was  in  no  way  willing  to  give  up  the 
Btniggle,  finding  a  brilliant  protagonist  ia  William 
of  St.  Amour.  With  caustic  satire  he  opened  hLs 
campaign  against  the  "pappclards,"  as  he  call<?d  the 
monks.  His  wit  and  humorous  style  won  him  the 
favor  of  the  pubhc;  the  bishops,  whose  privileges 
were  also  in  danger,  secretly  took  his  side.  In  1256 
WiUiam  wrote  his  witty  and  biting  TracUUua  brei'U 
de  periciifis  Tumsnimonim  iemponim,  Opera  Const. 
(Paris,  1632),  in  which  he  applied  the  utterances  of 
Christ  against  the  Pharisees  to  the  monks,  the  offecta 
of  which  lasted  for  300  years.  But  he  had  powerful 
opponents  in  the  Dominican  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
the  Franciscan  Bonaventura  (qq.v.).  His  cause 
was  tried  before  the  pope  in  Anagni;  the  mendicant 
friars  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  William's  wri- 
ting was  burned.  The  opposition  of  the  university 
was  broken  for  a  long  time.  Only  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  IV.,  in  1263.  wss  WiUiam  oLowed  to  re- 
turn to  Paris  and  resume  his  lectures.  Besides  the 
work  mentioned  above  be  wrote  Ijiber  de  Aiitichrwlfi 
et  ejiisdemministris.  (C.  Ppender). 

BiHLiooH*paT;  HUt.  latirairi  dt  la  Franet,  idl.  197  iqq,, 
xii.  lOa  sqq.;  C.  E.  Du  Boulay.  HuMria  univrrnUlit 
Pariiicmii,  vol,  Iii.,  Purls.  1608;  Le  Nnin  do  TilLomont, 
Vii  dt  St.  Louit,  vi.  H3  Kiq.,  lb.  l»5l;  Comeille  St.  Mare, 
£tadt  luT  GutUawH  d«  3.  Aimnir,  Ima-it-Stvniw,  ISOS; 


H.  DeaJSe,  Chartubsrivm  uninrnbilu  ParuitntU.  nL  i. 
Puis,  1889;  Nefmder.  Cirutim  CAarcft,  jv.  38»-Ma  il 
passim:  Licbtenbeiser.  ESR.  v.  78«-78S;  KL,  ni.  IM). 
15aa.  Tbe  mdcr  may  bL»  eonsult  the  l>pnMadim  SMta 
impuimaniH  dn  culdtm  ti  riiigiofitm  ol  Tttaaaa  Aqilnik 
uid  Booaven turn's  Libellai  apDliipefinu  in  «■  fid  ariU 
fralrum  minonun  adurrlaiUur,  tad  hi*  D*  j«nwla 
CAnUt. 

WILLIAM  IL  OF  TTRE:  Archbishop  of  thil 
city;  b.  in  Jerusalem  c.  112S;  d.  at  Tyre  betwwfi 
Oct,  17  and  21,  11S6.  His  earUer  education  «m 
received  in  Jemsatem;  but  when  he  waa  thirty yiiii 
of  age  or  older  he  studied  in  France  (probata)  ud 
very  likely  in  Paris,  then  the  seat  of  learning  in  the 
West  (see  Wiluau  op  St.  Amoitk)  After  his  tf 
turn  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1163  he  became  kading 
cleric  in  the  cathedral  at  Tyre,  and  in  1167wMBni- 
deacon.  In  1108  he  went  on  a  diplomatic  mioiaa 
for  King  Amolric  to  the  Emperor  Manuel,  and  the 
next  year  was  in  Rome.  On  his  return  he  had  ehti|« 
of  the  education  of  Amalric'a  son  and  heir,  iriio  bud- 
cecded  his  father  in  1173,  and  the  next  year  nude 
Wilham  his  chancellor,  while  in  1175  Wmiam  be- 
came archbishop  of  Tyre,  thus  being  in  ehaigeof  the 
weightiest  mattere  in  Church  and  Sta1«.  InllTSbe 
attended  the  Lateran  Council  and  was  then  eDgaged 
in  diplomatic  matters  with  the  empfflor,  tetimtint 
home  in  1180.  His  importance  ceased  intk  tbe 
accession  of  Baldwin  IV.  in  1185. 

William  himself  reports  that  he  wrote  an  weoont 
of  the  Lateran  Council  which  he  attended,  ilao  i 
Histaria  or  Gctla  arienlalium  princip'im  dealing  *ili 
the  times  after  Mohammed  till  11S4;  bothlhcaeiK 
lost.  His  great  work  ia  a  Hiatoria  rerum  in  fintS>a 
iTansmarinit  gularitm  in  twenty-three  hnt^  (edi- 
tions published  at  Basel,  1554,  15$3;  m  Bcngv, 
Oe»ia  Dei  ptr  Francos,  i.  625-1040,  Hanover,  1611; 
and  in  RtcueU  det  hUteriena  de»  croisniet,  HiibiruM 
oceidejUaux,  vol.  i.,  Paris,  1844),  but  of  the  listbook 
he  finished  only  the  first  chapter,  coming  down  to 
1 IS4;  indeed  he  had  not  completed  all  of  the  p»- 
ceding  books.  The  work  begins  witli  the  eooquest 
of  Syria  by  Omar,  but  passes  in  eieven  chsplcn 
of  the  first  books  to  the  events  which  brought  aboot 
the  first  crusade.  The  first  fifteen  liooks  rest  upon 
Latin  soun-es  which  the  author  does  not  name;  tbe 
other  books  have  considerable  value  as  a  boutcc 
The  work  gained  great  repute,  and  was  widely  dif- 
fused through  an  early  French  tranalatiMi,  of  whicb 
various  continuations  were  made,  partly  anonyinom 
and  partly  under  the  name  of  Emoul,  and  (rf  otbin. 
A  part  circulated  also  in  Latin  translation. 

(O.  HoLDEB-EooBRt.) 
BiBUOGRirHT:  Hul.  UUirairr  dr  la  Franet.  li*.  SS7-nt; 
,1.  F.  -Uich&ud.  BMalhbtut  da  crouoda.  ii.  655-SS2.  Fin 
1829;  B.  Kugler.  Gachirhte  da  iiwIam  KmiBWn 
pp.  21  sqq.,  Stuttgart.  1SS6:  H.  HaeeDioeyw.  Pdff  i>r 
ErrmUr.  pp.  4-T,  10,  et  pMsim,  Lcijaic,  1879:  H.  m 
Sybel,  Gachichie  dsM  iriUn  Kraatueia,  pp.  106  sqq..  LaR- 
eic.  ISSl:  H.  PniU,  XuUwvucAu-Ufr  dtr  Kmaaci.  PP- 
4&B-4eg.  Beriin.  1SS3:  idem,  in  .\A.  viii  (1833).  ftl-UI; 
R.  RAbdcht,  OtichvAlt  <Jca  kOniaireiclu  JntaUm,  bat- 
bmck.  laos.  C(,  the  Miaided  bibliograiAy  ia  Fettbot. 
FfmiHiicr,  pp.  5eO-M2. 

WILLIAM  OF  WYKEHAH  {WICKWAKS, 
WYCKEHAM):  Biehopof Winchester;  b.atWjrb- 
ham  (13  m.  s.e.  of  Winchester),  England,  in  the «iiii- 
mer  of  1324;  d.  at  South  Waltham  S^.  24,  t4(H. 
He  waa  educated  at  Winch^er;    and  in  1356  mi 
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jS  King  EdiFani  III.'s  works  at  Windsor, 
iswanled  (or  his  merit  by  the  gift  of  the 
Palh&m,  Norfolk,  13S7,  by  s  prebendary's 
kMeM,  1359,  and  by  the  deanery  of  St. 
-Grand,  1360.     He  was  ordained  acolyte, 

priest,  1362,  and  held  &  great  number  of 
1361-62.  Resigning  Pulham  in  1361,  he 
I  the  canonry  of  Lichfield  for  that  at  South- 
1394  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  privy  seal; 
to  the  king,  1365;  bishop  of  Winchester, 
1  was  chuncellor,  1367-71.  In  1360  he  be- 
wk  which  developed  inUi  New  Collide  at 
)mpleted,  1386;  and  in  I3TS  waa  engaged 
ig  St.  Mary  College  of  Winchester,  com- 
9i.  In  1376  he  was  accused  of  malfea- 
ffice,  and  deprived  of  the  temporalitien  of 
But  his  rectitude  was  subsequently  estab- 
1  Richard  II.  restored  him  to  his  offices  and 
1379,  and  he  was  again  chaDcellor,  1380- 

from  1301  kept  aloof  from  politics.  He 
inchester  Cathedral,  1395-1405.  He  was 
r  of  W.  de  Wyeumba  l&H  duo  de  vUa  R. 
xopi  Heri/ordenn»,  with  VUa  by  T. 
r,  published  in  H.  Wharton's  Anglia 
ndoQ,  1691). 

mT:    liFS  hav*  boen  written  by   R.    Lowth. 

1768,  3d  od.,  Oilord,  1777;  J.  ChandlBr.  ib. 
Ld  a.  B.  Moberly.  3d  ed..  LoadoD,  1393.  Cna- 
wi:  H.  E.  C.  Walcott,  Wmiam  of  Wi/teliam  and 
Ki,  London.  1S52:    Tht  TKrt*  ClunctUera;  .  .  . 

Waiiam  ef  Wytthan  ...  and  Sir  T,  Mon. 
1B60;  3.  B.  Gudioer.  Slwlml'4  HiUani  of  Bne- 
iKt-X2.  Loodon.  1SB5;  J.  B.  Oveiton,  Tin 
iE-^Uail.  i.  287-292.  315.  London.  1897:  W.  W. 
•wtitfi  Churth  in  Uie  lilh  and  leih  Centuna,  pp. 

ib..  1900;  W.  A.  SpcwnM.  in  Timcai  Engtith 
m.  ib..  1900;  DNB.  lii.  1T8-17B;  W,  L.  Fox. 
d/  Wykdiam,  Ihi  Canvtrtt  Li/r  and  Pilnrimage, 
IdndoD.  1909. 

yOTES:  The  name  of  two  ordcre. 
edicttne  Hennits  of  Honte  Vergine  (a  high 
near  Avellino  upon  which  in  1 123  William 
[i  in  Piedmont---d.  1142 — erectifd  a  con- 
Tie  order  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Aleiiandcr 
-  the  Benedictine  rule,  epread  in  numerous 
es  and  convenU  over  Italy,  and  was  re- 
,'  Peter  Leonardi  at  the  request  of  Pope 
nn.     It  has  now  only  the  parent  convent 

Followers  of  Saint  WiUiam  of  Usleval  (d. 

157).  He  was  a  hermit  who  in  1153  sct- 
]e  island  of  Lupocavio  near  Pisa,  and  in 
he  territory  of  Siena,  in  the  bishopric  of 
in  a  stony  valley  later  called  Malavalle. 
found  an  associate  in  a  certain  Albert,  who 
liis  bii^rapher.  The  congregation  that 
)out  bim  followed  his  rule  and  spread  over 
ance,  Germany,  and  Flanders.  In  1229 
IX.  modcral«d  the  severity  of  the  rule, 
!  order  the  rule  of  Benedict,  and  Innocent 
sd  their  privileges.  In  1256  Pope  Alexan- 
tempted  to  incorporate  the  order  w  ithin  the 
tr  Augustinians  and  to  prescribe  for  them 
:  Augustine,  but  they  opposed  this  measure 
rved  their  independence.  The  order  was 
ito  the  three  provinces  of  Tuscany,  Ger- 
1  Flanders.  In  1435  the  council  of  Basel 
their  privileges.  In  the  course  of  time 
le  moiiaat«riea  went  over  into  other  orders 


until  they  entirely  disappeared  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  (0.  GrUtzmacheb.) 

Bibuoorapht;  On  1  consult-  O.  Jordmio.  Chnnicht  di 
tfonla  VcTSina.  Nipl«.  15S1;  T.  Coato.  filnru  drlV  Driaina 
del  I.  luotri  di  Monieotrgirit,  VaiUce.  1691 :  H^lyot,  Ordrw 
monoMi^uci.  vi.  122  nqq.;  Kt,.  xii.  1826  aqq.  On  2  aoa- 
Bull:  ASB,  Feb..  ii.  433-472.  cf.  Analtcta  BoUandiana. 
i  (1S82),  525^27;  ASB.  ut  atip..  oontains  aetectiona  from 
tho  Vita  by  Albert,  wbish  waa  published  ut  Siona.  177D; 
H61jot,  Otdrn  jnoiuutiqua.  vi.  U2  aqq.;  Heimbuohw. 
Ordin  und  Koaor'aaiiontTt.  ii.  180-lSl. 

WILLIAMS,  ARTHUK  LLEWELLYH:  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  Nebraska;  b.  at  Owen 
Sound,  Ont.,  Jan.  30,  1856.  He  received  a  high- 
school  education,  and  in  1SS8  was  graduated  from 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago.  He 
was  ordered  deacon  in  the  same  year  and  prieetcd  in 
18S9.  After  being  a  missionary  in  White  River 
Valley,  Col.,  in  13SS-89,  he  became  rector  of  St. 
Paul's,  Denver,  Col.,  in  1391,  and  was  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Woodlawn  Park,  Chicago,  1892- 
1S99.  In  1899  he  was  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor 
of  Nebraska,  becoming  biahop  in  1908, 

WHLIAUS,  CHANlflRG  HOORE:  Protestant 
Episcopal  missionary  bishop  of  Yeddo,  Japan  (re- 
tired); b.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  July  13,  1829;  d.  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  2,  1910.  He  was  educated  at 
William  and  Mary  CoUege  (A.B.,  1853)  and  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia  (graduated  1855). 
He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1S53  and  priested  in  1857, 
in  which  year  he  was  appointed  missionary  in  China, 
where  he  served  until  1S66.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  Yeddo,  which 
bishopric  he  held  until  1889,  when  he  retired.  He 
continued,  however,  his  missionary  labors  under  his 


■.  8.  Pen 


,  TAi  Eviacatiale  I'l 


WILLIAMS,  CHARLES  DAVID:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Michigan;  b.  at  Bellevue,  O., 
July  30, 1860.  He  was  educated  at  Kenyon  College. 
Gambier,  O.  (A.B.,  ISSO),  and  Bcxly  Hall,  the  theo- 
logical seminary  of  the  same  institution  (graduated 
1883),  He  was  a  tutor  in  Kenyon  College  (1881- 
1SS4),  and  also  curate  of  Trinity,  Columbus,  O. 
(1883-84);  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection, 
Fernbank,  0,,  and  of  the  Church  of  the  Atonement, 
Riverside,  Cincinnati  (1834-S9).  and  of  St.  Paul's, 
Steubenville,  O.  (1889-93);  dean  of  Trinity  Cathe- 
dral, Cleveland,  0,  (1893-1906);  and  in  1906  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Michigan.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  Pubhc  Library  Board  in 
190CM)6,  and  of  Hiram  House  (a  social  settle- 
ment), Cleveland,  in  1S94.  In  theology  he  is  a 
Broad-churchman,  He  haa  written  A  ViUid 
Chrwlianily  for  To-Day  (New  Orleans,  1905,  new 
ed.,  1909). 

WILLIAMS,  DAHIEL:  English  Presbyterian;  b. 
in  Wales,  at  (or  near)  Wrerfiam  (25  m.  s.  of  Liver- 
pool), about  1643;  d.  at  Hoxton  Jan.  26,  1716.  Ha 
beRBn  to  preach  1663;  became  chaplain  to  the 
Countess  of  Meath,  16G4;  preached  to  an  independ- 
ent congregation  at  Drogheda,  1864-67;  was  pastor 
of  Wood  Street  congregation,  Dublin,  1667-87;  of 
Hand  Alley,  Biahop^ate,  London,  1688  till  his 
death.  He  held  the  Pinners'  HaU  lectureship,  1691- 
1694.     He  acguired  a  large  estate,  a  great  part  of 


THE  NEW  8CHAFF-HERZOQ 


which  be  devot«d  to  charitable  uaes.  By  will  be 
founded  the  Red  Crosa  Street  Library,  originally 
embracing  his  own  library  and  that  of  Wiliiam  Bat«a. 
He  WBH  the  author  of  Gospel  Truth  Stated  and  Vindi- 
cated (2d  cd.,  London,  1692);  Man  Made  RighteoM 
bg  Chrint's  Obedience  .  .  .  Sermons  (1694);  The 
Miniateriid  Office.  S  partt  {-[708);  The  Vanity  of 
CkOdhood  and  Youth  .  .  .  Sermon*  (3rd  ed.,  1729); 
Seka  Sermane  and  Tracta  (2  vols.,  1S32);  and  there 
apiicarcd,  nith  an  account  of  his  life,  his  Practical 
Discourtea  (5  vols.,  1738-50). 

BiBUOoOAPHT :  The  funsnU  aermaa  by  Jahn  Evaaa  was 
piiDled  Loadan,  1715.  Buidn  the  Life  prefixed  to  Iha 
PjwtKot  DiKourta.  ut  gup.,  coiuult:  Tnt  Copn  of  Ihe 
Laal  Will  and  Teilammt  aJDanidWiUiami,  LoiuiriD,17t7i 
reprint  with  sddilioni,  IS04:  U.  Defoe,  IKimoirt  of  thi 
Lifio!  .  ._.  DanM  ICiHiflm^  ib.    1718:    Pap^,  Rtlali 


lo  Daaid  WiUmi 
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WILLIAMS,  DAVID:  EngliBb  deist;  b.  at  Wat- 
ford, Glamorganahire,  Walee,  1738;  d.  in  London 
June  29,  1816.  He  was  educated  at  Carmarthen 
Academy  (1753-57),  and  in  1758  was  ordained  to  a. 
dieaenting  congregation  at  Fromc,  Somerset,  though 
three  years  later  bis  lax  theological  views  compelled 
him  to  leave  Frome  for  the  Mint  meeting-house  in 
Exeter,  where  he  was  reordained,  while  from  about 
1769  to  1773  he  was  in  charge  of  a  dwindling  con- 
gregation in  Uighgat^,  Middlesex.  In  1773  he  re- 
moved to  Chelsea,  and  there  opened  a  school  which 
was  conducted  euccesafully  tor  two  or  three  years, 
when  his  wife's  death  so  unnerved  him  that  he 
abruptly  abandoned  his  teaching.  In  Apr,,  1776, 
he  opened  a  chapel,  where  be  conduettd  services  on 
the  basis  of  bis  Liturgy  on  the  Unioersal  Principka 
of  Religion  and  Morality  (London,  1776),  in  the 
compilation  of  which  be  had  been  assisted  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  He  continued  these  services,  with 
at  least  one  change  of  location,  until  about  1780, 
the  year  in  which  he  first  formed  the  idea  of  found- 
ing a  "  IJterary  Fund  "  for  the  (ud  of  unrecognized 
men  of  genius,  this  project  not  being  incorporated 
until  after  WiUiama'  death  (1818),  though  it  ulti- 
mately became  the  Royal  Literary  Fund  (1842). 
After  the  failure  of  his  services,  Williama  supported 
himself  chiefly  by  private  teaehing,  until,  in  1792, 
he  was  in^'ited  to  write  a  history  of  Monmouth- 
shire, the  result,  hia  History  oj  Monmotdhshire  (Lon- 
don, 1796),  being  slill  the  standard  on  its  subject. 
la  1792  and  in  1802  he  paid  brief  visits  to  France, 
being  matle  a  French  citizen  on  bis  first  trip.  In  his 
closing  years  his  finances  ran  very  low,  and  after 
1811  he  resided  in  the  house  of  the  Literary  Fund, 
which  bod  been  able  to  commence  its  benefactions 
in  1790. 

The  principal  writings  of  Williams  were  The  Phi- 
losopher, in  Three  CoiwersaCions  {London,  1771); 
Essays  on  Public  Worship,  Pairiotium,  and  Projects 
o/  Reformation  (1773) ;  Sermons,  Chiefly  upon  Relig- 
ious Hypocrisy  (,1774);  Treatise  on  Education  {1774); 
Letter  to  the  Body  of  Proleslant  Dissenters  (1777); 
Lectures  on  the  Universal  Prindfies  and  Duties  of 
Religion  and  Morality  (2  vols.,  1779);  Nature  and 
Extent  of  InUUedual  Liberty  (1779);  Letters  on  Po- 
litical Liberty  (1782);  Letters  Concerning  Education 
(1785);  Lectures  on  Political  Principles  (1789);  Uc- 
turts  on  Education  (3  vols.,  1789);  CMms  of  Litera- 
ture (1803);   and  Egeria;   or,  Etemenlary  Studies  on 


Ihe  Progress  of  Nations  in  Political  Eeonomy,  L^ 
lotion,  and  Govcrnme'U  (1803). 
BiBuoasAFBi:  DNB,  Lid.  39>>-3e3. 

WILLIAHS,  SIR  GEORGE:  Founder  of  tbc 
Young Men'sChristian  Association;  b. at DulrerUa 
(45  m.  s.w.  of  Bath),  Somereelshire,  Oct.  11,  1821; 
d.  at  Torquay  Nov.  6,  1905.  Ah  youthful  appun- 
tice  in  a  buainesa  houflc  at  Bridgewater  he  was  tie 
subject  of  the  religious  impressions  which  molded 
his  subsequent  career.  In  1841  he  removed  to  Loo- 
don,  entering  the  drapery  bouse  of  Hitcbcork  ind 
Rogers;  married  Helen  Hitchcock,  and  upon  tk 
death  of  her  father  in  1863  became  bead  of  the  is- 
tablisbment.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Loo- 
don  his  keen  interest  in  tbe  well-being  of  his  felW 
employees  began.  Through  his  pei«>oal  efForteud 
leadeiBbip  there  was  formed  within  the  ralabMi. 
meat  a  society  to  help  forward  foreign  misiutiii  worL 
But  the  work  of  his  life  commenced  in  June,  ISM, 
when  be  led  in  forming  the  Young  Men's  Christim 
Association  (q.v.).  Originally  planned  to  beprfl 
young  men  engaged  in  tbe  drai>ery  and  other  l:sle^ 
this  institution  developed  rapidly.  Branch  s«o- 
ciations  were  formed  in  different  parts  of  Londaa, 
Britain,  and  Ireland,  and  later  in  Australia,  Indii. 
and  South  Africa,  and  by  hia  personal  iniliativeiln 
in  Paris,  Switzerland,  and  other  parts  of  Europt, 
and  the  work  took  root  also  in  the  United  Stata 
and  Canada.  In  1S5S  he  had  a  leading  part  in  tbi 
first  world's  conference  which  met  in  Paris.  In  the 
extension  of  tlie  organiiatioa  he  was  actively  in- 
terested, wisely  distributing  his  gifts  where  tbeu- 
sociations  had  most  need  of  help  from  abroad.  In 
1880  ho  was  the  first  to  give  a  contribution  of  £5,000 
toward  the  purchase  of  Exeter  Hall  as  the  hwl- 
quartets  of  the  English  work.  In  1S83  be  kd  in 
forming  tbe  National  Union  of  English  Associiticoi, 
over  which  he  presided  to  tbe  end  of  hia  life,  b 
1885,  upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  8faaft«gbiir;, 
wlio  for  thirty  years  had  filled  the  office,  ha  «n 
unanimously  elected  president. 

In  1894  tbe  London  Association  jubilee  wu  ait- 
brated  by  a  world's  conference  of  2,000  deli^W 
from  all  the  continents,  accompanied  by  a  serin  <i 
rehgious  demonstrations  without  parallel  in  Uk 
history  of  London  Christian  organiiations.  Tlf 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London  then  confand 
upon  Williams  the  honorary  freedom  of  tlie  olj 
becauae  "  coming  to  the  city  as  a  young  man  he 
had  for  fifty  years  made  it  his  principal  busint* 
unselfishly  and  efficiently  to  promote  the  best  nel- 
fare  of  the  young  men  of  the  city,"  and  follo«ii< 
this  Queen  Victoria  bestowed  upon  him  the  honor 
of  knighthood. 

Sir  G<»orge  aLw  maintained  a  relation  of  !tn«( 
and  generous  leadership  to  the  work  of  tbe  Biiliu 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  London  City  M* 
sion,  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Itafld  <* 
Hope  Union,  and  many  kindred  organiiatioos-'l' 
a  large  number  of  which  he  filled  the  office  of  pr* 
dent,  evincing  in  a  remarkable  d^ree  the  ?«*•■ 
8ii}n  of  great  public  spirit,  of  broad  Christian  iji"" 
palhy,  and  of  the  highest  and  truest  philanthiopj 

RtrHAHD   C.  MOMI. 
BiFLioomi-Hr;   J.  E.  H.  WLlliMu,  Li!t  of  .Sir  ffwre*  "fO- 
iamt.  Londoa  and  New  YotL.  1906;  nnd  Lt«nlun  lalf: 
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WaLIAHS,  GERSHOH  HOTT:  Protestant 
pxopal  bishop  of  Marquette,  MicL;  b.  at  Fort 
jmilUMi,  New  York  Harbor,  Feb.  11,  1857.  He 
a^gd  at  ComeU  (1875-77),  and  was  admitted  to 
M  Michigan  bar  in  1879.  In  the  following  year, 
Direver,  be  was  ordered  deacon,  aad,  after  brang 
noie  ol  St.  John's,  Detroit  (1880-82),  he  was  lec- 
n  of  the  Church  of  the  Mesaiab,  Hsmtramck  (now 
art  of  Detroit),  Mich.  (1S82-S4),  and  of  St. 
!tcrge's,  Detroit  (1SS5-S9),  also  being  in  charge  of 

t.  Matthew's  church  for  colored  people  in  the  same 
itT(lSS0-S5);  he  was  dean  of  All  Saints' Cathedral, 
ilihrtMikee,  Wis.  (1839-96),  as  well  as  archdeacon 
i  Borthem  Michigan  (1891-96),  and  rector  of  St. 
■tol'i,  Marquette,  Mich.  (1891-93).  In  1806  he 
at  KMuecrated  first  bisbop  of  the  diocese  of  Mar- 
liielle.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Church  of  Sweden 
xiUie  Angtiam  Commumon  (Milwaukee,  1910). 

WILLUUS,  GRIFFITH:  Church  of  England 
liihopof  OsBory;  b.  at  Trevcilian  (a  hamlet  near 
jusuTon),  Wake,  1589  or  1590;  d.  at  Kilkenny 
82  m.  B.W.  of  Dublin),  Ireland,  Mar.  29,  1672.  He 
m  educated  at  Chiiat  Church,  Oxford,  and  Jesus 
^oftce,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1605-06).  Afl^^r  ordina- 
an  be  served  as  a  curate  at  Hanwell,  Middlesex, 
xaine  rector  of  Foicott,  Buckinghamshire,  in 
ins,  whidi  he  reffigned  for  St.  Bennet  Sherchog, 
UttitHi,  in  1611-12,  and  was  also  lecturer  in  St. 
Ptler'g,  Cheapside,  and  in  St,  Paul's  Cathedral  for 
1  number  of  years.  A  High-churchman,  he  incurred 
(iwbatnd  of  the  Puritans,  and  in  1616  the  bishop 
!i(  London  was  compelled  by  them  to  suspend  WHl- 
vaiatia  RaaiutUm  of  PiiaU,  just  then  published. 
Br  then  spent  a  short  time  in  Cambridge,  and,  re- 
tDning  Ui  London,  gained  the  friendship  of  the  ex- 
trsw  Puritan,  Archbishop  George  Abbot  (q.v.), 
■ml  through  Abbot's  chancellor  obtained  the  rectory 
ifUuDechid,  Carnarvonshire.  Here,  however,  he 
xnein  conflict  with  his  strongly  Puritan  diocesan, 
rto,  when  Williams  refused  to  resign  his  living  for 
BotluT,  preJerred  charges  against  him,  only  to  be 
(primsnded  by  Abbot,  who  licensed  Williams  to 
"ttdi  in  sevK^l  dioceses  of  the  province  of  Can- 
obiny.  Pour  jreani  later  WiUiams  returned  to 
.<iiidoii,  and  after  a  year  as  chaplain  to  the  earl  of 
^nntfiainery,  became,  in  1626,  rector  of  Trefdraeth, 
Ugteeey,  while  in  1628  he  was  appointed  a  prebcn- 
lii7  in  WeaUnisster,  and  in  1634  was  instituted 
•uof  Bangor.  In  1641  be  was  consecrated  bishop 
(OesDry,  but  within  a  month  was  driven  back  to 
io^iDd  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Irish  rebellion.  In 
it^ind  he  was  arrested  by  the  Parliamentarians, 
ID  ninxeded  in  obtaining  a  safe-conduct  and  joined 
iU|  Charles  as  chaplain.  He  incurred  fresh  hos- 
bf  from  the  enemies  of  the  king  by  publishing  his 
itiiida  Ttyum,  or,  The  Grand  Rebellion  (Oxford, 
t(3),  which  the  ParllamentariaDS  ordered  to  be 
iblidy  burned;  and  he  followed  this,  within  the 
V,  by  his  [Hacacery  <^  Myilcries,  or,  The  Plotx  and 
vduxM  of  a  prevalent  Faction  in  this  present  Fariia- 
nl  to  orertkfow  the  established  Religion  .  .  .  and 
iituKTt  Ihf  fundamenlaU  Laicef  of  Ihia  famous  King- 
le.  In  revntge  the  ParliameDtarians  drove  his 
ily  from  thrir  temporary  home  at  Apethorpe, 
ihamptonahire,   and  confiscated  bis  property, 


but  undauntedly  he  issued  against  them  a  third 
work,  Jura  miyeslalia;  The  Right*  of  Kings  both  in 
Church  and  State  .  .  .  and  the  Wickedness  of  the 
Faction  of  this  -pretended  Parliament  at  Westmin^er 
(Oxford,  1644). 

After  another  narrow  escape  from  arrest  while  in 
London  on  the  king's  business,  WiUiams  contrived  to 
make  his  way  again  to  Ireland,  but  was  back  in  Eng- 
land in  1045,  when  he  vainly  urged  the  Royalists  to 
make  firm  stand  against  the  Porhamentorian  gen- 
eral, Thomas  Mytton,  in  Anglesey.  He  later  suc- 
ceeded in  returning  lo  Ireland,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  Rathfamham,  County  Dublin,  in 
1647.  Before  the  year  was  out,  he  had  been  driven 
out  by  the  surrender  of  Dublin  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, and  after  much  hardship  he  managed  to 
reach  Uanllechid  again,  where  he  lived  in  abject 
poverty,  refusing  U>  ac(«pt  either  a  rich  living  or  a 
pension  in  return  for  submission  to  the  Parhamen- 
tarian  party.  In  1651  his  loyalty  to  the  king  again 
nearly  cost  him  at  least  his  liberty,  but  with  the 
Restoration  in  1660,  when  he  was  the  first  in  Ire- 
land to  pray  publicly  for  the  king,  his  position  nat- 
urally became  seeure,  and  he  was  now  able  to 
publish  his  '0  'AiciipioTdf,  the  Great  Antichrist 
ra-ealxd  (London,  1660),  in  which  he  proved  that 
Antichrist  was  the  Westminster  Assembly  (q.v.). 

Returning  to  his  diocese,  which  was  in  sorry  con- 
dition as  a  result  of  the  war,  he  set  about  repairing 
the  damage  and  restoring  the  cathedral  which  the 
Farliaincntarians  had  injured,  and  it  was  at  this 
name  time  that  he  published  a  ^wMi-autobiography, 
The  Persecution  and  Oppression,  of  John  Bale,  Bishop 
qf  Oaecrry,  .  .  .  and  of  Griffith  WiUifams  (London, 
1664).  Besides  his  bishopric,  he  held  for  several 
years  the  prebendary  of  Mayne,  in  his  own  see. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned  and 
many  sermons,  etc.,  Williams  wrote:  The  Delighte  of 
Che  Saints  (London,  1622),  Seven  Golden  Candlesticks, 
hMing  the  Seren  Greatest  Lights  of  Ckrielian  Religion 
C1627),  The  True  Church,  theiocd  la  aU  Men  IheU  De- 
sire to  be  Members  of  the  »a<ne  (lfi2Q},  The  Right  Way 
lo  the  best  Religion  (1636),  and,  perhaps,  An  Eiam- 
inalion  of  such  Particulars  in  the  Solemne  League  and 
Covenant  at  concern  the  Law;  prot<ing  il  lo  be  destruc- 
tive of  the  Lawes  of  England,  both  Antient  and  Mod- 
erne  (Oifoni,  1644). 
BlBLloaKAFBY:  A.  1  Wood.  AOiina  Ozcninta,  rd.  P.  Blin. 

iil.  9B2-968.  4  vol*.,  London,  1813-20:    Dt^B,  Ul.  101- 


WILLIAMS,  EELEH  HAAIA:  English  Uni- 
tarian; b.  in  London  1762;  d.  in  Paris  Dec.  15, 
1827,  where'she  lived  from  1788,  becoming  natural- 
iicd  in  1817.  She  gained  reputation  by  her  letters 
from  France  (published  in  several  volumes  from 
1790  to  1819)  and  other  political  writings,  which, 
written  in  ardent  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  the 
French  Revolution,  are  prejudiced  and  inaccurate; 
and  by  her  translations  (including  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia, 1795,  and  Humboldt's  travels,  7  vols.,  1814- 
1829).  She  wrote  the  hymn  "  While  thee  I  seek,  pro- 
tecting power  "  (published  in  Poema,  2  vols.,  17S6; 
with  addition,  1  vol.,  1823).  She  was  aunt  of 
Athanase  Laurent  Charles  Coquerel  (q.v.). 
BtBLIooRiPBr:  ){.  W.  [hilRrld,  £nof>>«  HumnM.  pp.  SIO-612 
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WILLIAMS,  HUGH:  Welsh  PreBbyterian;  b.  at 
Menai  Bridge  (6  m.  n.  of  Canurvon),  CamarvoD- 
ahire,  Sept.  17,  IS43.  He  waa  educated  at  Calvin- 
jstic  Methodist  College,  Bala,  Wales,  and  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  London  (B.A.,  1870;  M.A.,  1871),  and, 
Aft«r  being  maaUir  of  the  grammar-school  at  Menai 
Bridge  {1871-73),  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in 
1873;  waa  appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  Bala 
College  (1874-91),  and  when  the  college  was  made 
a  theological  institution  (1S91)  hie  appointment 
was  changed  to  his  present  chair  of  church  liistory. 
In  theology  he  "  welcomes  the  pn^;reas  and  expan- 
rion  duo  to  all  modern  research  "  and  "  retajoa  in 
the  main  a  position  of  faithful  adherence  "  to  the 
standards  of  his  church.  He  has  prepared  a  Welsh 
"  Commentary  on  the  Epiatlc  to  the  Galatians  " 
(Carnarvon.  1892)  and  "  Handbook  on  the  Sacro- 
mente  of  the  Church "  (Bala,  1894)  and  edited 
Gildas'a  De  excidio  BrilannuE  (London,  1901). 

WILLIAMS,  ISAAC:  Church  of  England,  poet 
and  harmomat;  b.  at  Cwmcynfeyln,  near  Abeiyat' 
with  (40  m.  n.n.e.  of  Cammrihen),  Wales,  Dec.  12, 
1802;  d.  at  Stinchcombe  (12  m.  s.w.  of  Gloucester) 
May  1,  1865,  Ho  studied  with  Polehampton  of 
Eton  and  King's  College,  and  at  Harrow,  antl  then 
Bt  Trinity  College.  Oirford  (B.A.,  1826;  M.A.,  1S3I; 
fellow,  1831;  and  B.D..  1839);  was  ordained  dea- 
con, 1829,  and  became  curat*  of  Windrush-cum- 
Bherbome;  waa  ordained  priest,  1S32,  and  became 
tutor  at  Trinity  College,  Orford;  philosophy  lec- 
turer, 1832,  and  dean  of  the  college,  1833;  was 
rhetoric  lecturer,  1834-40;  and  vice-president, 
1840-42.  Soon  after  hia  settlement  at  Trinity  Col- 
lie he  became  curate  to  John  H.  Newman  at  St. 
Mary's,  Oxford,  and  lalcr  had  charge  of  the  church 
&t  Littlemore.  He  was  curate  to  Thomas  Kehle  at 
Bidey,  1842-48;  and  at  Stinchcombe,  near  Durs- 
ley,  1848-05.  He  was  associated  with  Newman  and 
Keble  in  Lyra  Apoatolica  and  Traclt  for  the  Times, 
writing  Tracts  80,  86,  and  87.  His  literary  induatry 
waa  great,  and  hia  woria  embrace  eommentarica 
on  the  Psalms,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apocalypse; 
The  Cathedral,  or  the  Cathdir.  and  the  Apoatalic  Church 
of  Englajui.  In  Verse  (Oxford,  1838);  A  Harmony 
of  the  Four  Evangelists  (London,  1S60);  A  Short 
Memoir  of  R.  A.  Suckling,  tcilh  Correspondence  and 
Sermons  (1852);  and  many  sermons,  individual  and 
in  series.  He  was  also  a  writer  of  hymns,  but  none 
of  them  had  great  currency. 

BiBuoHBirnrr  Ri»  A ulobiograplm,  ed.  Sir  G,  Provost,  np- 
peared  London.  1S02.  CoiuulC  aLw:  S.  W.  DuJSeld,  En/}- 
luh  Hym.ni.  pp.  329-330,  .\ew  Ynrk.  ISSB;  H,  W,  Church, 
Tkt  Oifnrd  Moi-rmml,  pp.  57-66,  LondoE,  IBBl:  W.  R. 
W.  SiephoDB,  Li/f  o!  Edu^rd  Fncman.  1,  «-50,  ib.  1895: 
DNB,  Iii.  408-ill;  Jidiaa.  Humnologu.  PP-  12B3-I234. 

WILLIAMS,  JOHN:  Name  of  two  important 
workere  in  the  religious  field. 

1.  "The  apostle  of  Polynesia,"  missionary;  b. 
in  London  June  29,  ITdG;  d.  at  Erromanga,  New 
Hebrides  Islands,  Nov,  20,  1839.  After  a  commer- 
cial education  he  was  apprenticed  to  be  an  iron- 
monger, but  in  1S16  waa  led  to  give  himself  to 
mismonary  labor,  and  was  sent  by  the  London  Mis- 


flionary  Society  to  the  Society  Islands,  1819.  Fint 
at  Papetoai,  then  at  Huahine,  in  1818  be  setUai 
in  the  Island  of  Raiatea,  the  largest  of  the  Leeitvd 
group.  From  there  as  a  center  be  carried  on  til 
work  of  educating  and  developing  the  natives  not 
only  in  religion  but  in  industry  and  economic  Lting. 
In  1821  he  bought  a  schooner  and  used  herut 
miesioDary  ship;  with  her  he  discovered  the  Islud 
of  RarotoBga  in  1823,  where  he  later  tranabted  parli 
of  the  Bible  and  other  books  into  the  native  lia- 
guage. 

Williams  waa  in   England,   1838-44,  where  Ik 
fame  of  hia  adventures  made  him  a  center  of  inUi- 
est.     He  left  England  with  sixteen  other  misdoii- 
aries,  in  a  newly  eijuipped  ship  and  some  funds  fot 
the  continuance  of  his  work,  all  the  Kwit  of  lui    ; 
labor  and  energy.    On  reaching  the  Pacific  he  mwie 
a  tour  of  the  Society  Islands  and  then  of  the  N'en    | 
Hebrides,  a  new  field  for  him,  where  he  waa  kiDed     : 
by  natives.    His  work  was  eminently  successful  soi    i 
extensive,  and  his  adventun^  truly  unique,  ud    { 
both  displayed  hia  practical  sagauty  and  hia  initti-     i 
live.    He  was  the  author  of  A  Narrative  of  Mistiait- 
ary  Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  a 
marks  apon  the  Tiatural  History  of  the  Islaruts,  Onfili, 
Languages,  Tradilion,  and  Vaagei  of  the  liJubilmlt 
(London,  1837),  one  of  the  roost  important  md) 
on  the  subject. 

2.  Protestant  Episcopal,  bishop  of  Connecticut; 
b.  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  30,  1817;  d,  al  Middb- 
town.  Conn.,  Feb.  7,  1899.  He  studied  in  Hsrvud 
College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1831-.'i3,  and  mat  grad- 
uated from  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1835;  -■ 
was  tutor  in  the  college,  1837-40;  ord^ncd,  1S38;  ' 
assistant  in  Christ  Church,  Middletown,  Coub., 
1841-42;  rector  of  St.  George's,  Schenectady,  N,  Y, 
1842-48;  president  of  Trinity  College  and  protMor 
of  history  and  literature,  1848-53 ;  assistant  biibop 
of  Connecticut,  1851-65;  and  bishop  from  IStS. 
From  1S54  he  was  dean,  and  principal  instniclocb 
doctrinal  theology,  history  of  the  RcformatioD,  siai 
in  the  prayer-book,  at  Middletown.  He  also  con- 
tinued to  lecture  in  history  at  Trinity  Collcg?,  of 
which  he  became  vice-chancellor,  1851,  and  chan- 
cellor, 1805.  He  was  appointed  first  Icrturer  K  tta 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  18S1; 
and  the  aame  year  delivered  {lie  Bedell  lecture  at 
the  seminary  and  collie  in  Gambler,  0,  He  w» 
a  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  an  eloqueot 
speaker,  and  later  became  presiding  bishop  (A  tbo 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  His  works  emb»ce 
Ancient  Hymns  of  Holy  Church  (Hartford,  18*5); 
Thoughts  on  the  Gospel  Miracles  (New  York,  184S); 
Paddock  lectures  on  The  English  Reformation  (1881)1 
Bedell  lectures  on  The  World's  Witness  to  Ju- 
Cftris(  (1882);  and  he  edited  an  American  editwo 
of  Bishop  Harold  Browne's  Exposition  oj  ^ 
Thirty-nine    Articka  (1370). 

BU1JOII1U.FUT;  On  1.  b«aid«  Williuns'  Mutimarji  Stf- 
prim  in  Vic  South  3a.  new  eil..  fhiladeiphu.  18m,<»- 
nult:  the  biogiaphiHi  by  J.  Cimpbgll.  TIl*  MibV<I 
Erromanoa.  Lfiodon,  1M3;  E,  Prout.  ib..  Itb  id..  IW. 
W,  F.  BMMt,  Betlin.  1S47:  also  A,  BujKOlt.  Mu"* 
Li/«  in  Iht  Itlandt  of  At  Pacific.  London.  1898;  S.  Lirwt. 
Slory  o!  Oir  Lojidon  .Ifiuwnaru  Social/,  vol.  i.,  ib.  1B»; 
DSB,  lii.  *23-i25. 

On  2  Musult:  W,  S.  PotT)',  " 
p.  117,  Hew  york,  1SH5. 
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LMS,  ROGER:  Separatist  Ang^o-Amer- 
ogian,  advocate  of  Hberty  of  conscience^ 
ler  of  Rhode  Island;  b.  probably  in  Lon* 
t  1600  (the  date  is  uncertain;  Knowles 
»;  Waters,  159&-1602;  Guild,  Dec.  21, 
aus,  1607);  d.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  1684. 

Under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Edward 
e;  Coke,  the  famous  jurist,  he  was  edu- 
to  cated  at  Sutton's  Hospital  and  at  the 
L    University  of  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1627). 

He  seems  to  have  had  a  gift  for  Ian- 
id  early  acquired  familiarity  with  Latin, 
utch,  and  French,  and,  during  his  early 
ew  England,  mastered  the  language  of  the 
a  remarkable  degree.  At  an  earherdate 
ohn  Milton  lessons  in  Dutch  in  exchange 
I  in  Hebrew.  Some  time  before  the  end 
adopted  sei>aratist  views  and  reached  the 
I  that  he  could  not  labor  in  England  imder 
porous  administration.  He  turned  aside 
9  of  preferment  in  the  university  and  in  the 
nd  resolved  to  seek  in  New  England  the 
conscience  denied  him  at  home.  Arriving 
(Feb.,  1631),  he  was  almost  immediately 
supply  the  place  of  the  pastor,  who  was 
to  England.  But  he  had  found  that  it 
imseparated  church  "  and  he  ''  durst  not 
9  "  it.  He  was  prompted  to  give  utter- 
18  conviction,  formed  no  doubt  before  he 
nd,  that  the  magistrate  may  not  punish 
of  "  breach  of  the  first  table/'  such  as 
Sabbath-breaking,  false  worship,  and 
r,  and  that  every  individual  should  be 
low  his  own  convictions  in  reUgious  mat- 
!  Salem  chiut^,  which  through  intercourse 
lymouth  colonists  had  imbibed  separatist 
9,  invited  Williams  to  become  its  teacher; 
;tlement  was  prevented  by  a  remonstrance 
to  Governor  Endioott  by  six  of  the  Bos- 
rs.  The  Plymouth  colony  received  him 
teacher  or  associate  pastor.  Here  he  re- 
xmt  two  years,  and,  according  to  Gover- 
ord,  "  his  teaching  was  well  approved." 
re  he  spent  much  time  among  the  Indians, 
B  desiro  "  being  ''  to  do  the  natives  good." 
s  pleased  to  give  me  a  painful,  patient 
lodge  with  them  in  their  filthy,  smoky 
.  to  gain  their  tongue."  Toward  the  close 
istry  at  Plymouth,  according  to  Brewster, 
to  "  vent  .  .  .  divers  of  his  own  singular 
and  to  "seek  to  impose  them  upon 

;  with  opposition,  Williams  removed  to 

nmer  of  1633)  and  became  unofficial  assist- 

ftor  Skelton.    In  Aug.,  1634  (Skelton  hav- 

he  became  acting  pastor  and  entered  al- 

aediately    upon   controversies   with   the 

setts  authorities  that  in  a  few  months 

were  to  lead  to  his  banishment.    He 

was  formally  set  apart  as  pastor  of  the 

churoh  about  May,  1635,  in  the  midst 

re  of  the  controversies  and  against  the 

remonstrance   of    the    Massachusetts 

authorities.    An  outline  of  the  issues 

WiUiams  and  uncompromisingly  pressed 

le  following:  (1)  He  regarded  the  Church 
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of  England  as  apostate,  and  any  kind  of  fellowship 
with  it  as  grievous  sin.  He  accordingly  renounced 
conmiunion  not  only  with  this  church  but  with  all 
who  would  not  join  with  him  in  repudiating  it. 
(2)  He  denoimced  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts 
Company  because  it  falsely  represented  the  king 
of  England  as  a  Christian,  and  assumed  that  he  had 
the  right  to  give  to  his  own  subjects  the  land  of  the 
native  Indians.  He  disapproved  of  "  the  imchria. 
tian  oaths  swallowed  down  "  by  the  colonists  ''  at 
their  coming  forth  from  Old  England,  especially  in 
the  superstitious  Laud's  time  and  domineering." 
He  drow  up  a  letter  addressed  to  the  king  express- 
ing his  dissatisfaction  with  the  charter  and  sought 
to  secure  for  it  the  endorsement  of  prominent  col- 
onists. In  this  letter  he  is  said  to  have  charged  King 
James  I.  with  blasphemy  for  calling  Europe  ''  Chris- 
tendom "  and  to  have  applied  to  the  reigning  king 
some  of  the  most  opprobrious  epithets  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse. (3)  Equally  disquieting  was  Williams'  op- 
position to  the  **  citizens'  oath,"  which  magistrates 
sought  to  force  upon  the  colonists  in  order  to  be 
assiu^  of  their  loyalty.  Williams  maintained  that 
it  was  Christ's  sole  prerogative  to  have  his  office 
established  by  oath,  and  that  unregenerate  men 
ought  not  in  any  case  to  be  invited  to  perform  any 
religious  act.  In  opposing  the  oath  Williams  gained 
so  much  popular  support  that  the  measure  had  to 
be  abandoned.  (4)  In  a  dispute  between  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  court  and  the  Salem  colony  regarding 
the  possession  of  a  piece  of  land  (Marblehead) 
claimed  by  the  latter,  the  court  offered  to  accede  to 
the  claims  of  Salem  on  condition  that  the  Salem 
church  make  amends  for  its  insolent  conduct  in  in- 
stalling WiUiams  as  pastor  in  defiance  of  the  court 
and  ministers.  This  demand  involved  the  removal 
of  the  pastor.  Williams  regarded  this  proposal  as 
an  outrageous  attempt  at  bribery  and  had  the  Salem 
church  send  to  the  other  Massachusetts  churches 
a  denimciation  of  the  proceeding  and  demand  that 
the  churches  exclude  the  magistrates  from  member- 
ship. This  act  was  sharply  resented  by  magistrates 
and  churehes,  and  such  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Salem  church  as  led  a  majority  to 
consent  to  the  removal  of  their  pastor.  He  never 
entered  the  chapel  again,  but  held  religious  services 
in  his  own  house  with  his  faithful  adherents. 

The  decree  of  banishment  (Oct.  19,  1635,  carried 
into  effect  Jan.,  1636)  was  grounded  on  his  aggres- 
sive and  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  charter 

and  the  theocracy,  and  was  the  imme- 
Banishment;  diate  result  of  the  controversy  about 
Settlement  at  the  Marblehead  land.  His  radical 
Providence,  tenets,  involving  complete  separation 

of  Church  and  State  and  absolute 
voluntaryism  in  matters  of  religion,  and  his  refusal 
to  have  communion  with  any  who  gave  counte- 
nance or  support  to  the  existing  order,  made  his 
banishment  seem  necessary  to  the  theocratic  lead- 
ers of  Massachusetts.  He  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  a  severe  illness  contracted  during  his  trial, 
when  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  the  authorities 
were  arranging  to  send  him  back  to  England  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Laudian  government.  Accom- 
panied or  followed  by  a  few  devoted  adherents,  he 
plunged  into  the  wilderness  and  made  his  way  to 
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his  Indian  friends,  who  gave  him  such  entertain- 
ment as  they  could.  **  I  was  sorely  tossed  for  one 
fourteen  weeks,  in  a  bitter  winter  season,  not  know- 
ing what  bread  or  bed  did  mean/'  In  June  he  arrived 
at  the  present  site  of  Providence  and,  having  se- 
cured land  from  the  natives,  he  admitted  to  equal 
rights  with  himself  twelve  **  loving  friends  and 
neighbors  "  (several  had  come  to  him  from  Massa- 
chusetts since  the  opening  of  spring).  It  was  pro- 
vided that  "  such  others  as  the  major  part  of  us 
shall  admit  into  the  same  fellowship  of  vote  with  us  " 
from  time  to  time  should  become  members  of  their 
conmionwealth.  Obedience  to  the  majority  was 
promised  by  all,  but  **  only  in  civil  things."  In  1640 
another  agreement  was  signed  by  thirty-nine  free- 
men, in  which  they  express  their  determination 
**  still  to  hold  forth  liberty  of  conscience."  In  1643 
Williams  was  sent  to  England  by  his  feUow  -citizens 
to  secure  a  charter  for  the  colony.  The  Puritans 
were  then  in  power,  and  through  the  good  offices  of 
Sir  Henry  Vane  a  thoroughly  democratic  charter 
was  readily  obtained.  In  1647  a  somewhat  similar 
but  larger  colony  having  been  planted  on  Rhode 
Island  by  William  Coddington,  John  Clarke,  and 
others,  Providence  was  united  with  the  Rhode 
Island  towns  under  a  single  government,  and  liberty 
of  conscience  was  again  proclaimed.  Disagreement 
having  arisen  between  Providence  and  Warwick  on 
the  mainland  and  the  towns  on  the  island  and  be- 
tween the  followers  of  Clarke  on  the  island  and 
those  of  Coddington,  Coddington  had  gone  to  Eng- 
land and  in  1651  had  secured  from  the  council  of 
state  a  commission  to  rule  the  islands  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Conanicut.  This  arrangement  left 
Providence  and  Warwick  to  themselves.  Codding- 
ton's  scheme  was  strongly  disapproved  by  Williams 
and  Clarke  and  their  followers,  especially  as  it 
seemed  to  involve  a  federation  of  Coddington's  do- 
main with  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  and  a 
consequent  imperiling  of  liberty  of  conscience  not 
only  on  the  islands  but  also  in  Providence  and  War- 
wick, which  would  be  left  unprotected.  Many  of 
the  opponents  of  Coddington  were  by  this  time 
Baptists.  Later  in  the  same  year  Williams  and 
Clarke  went  to  England  on  behalf  of  their  friends 
to  secure  from  Cromwell's  government  the  annul- 
ling of  Coddington's  charter  and  the  recognition 
of  the  colony  as  a  republic  dependent  only  on  Eng- 
land. This  they  succeeded  in  accomplishing,  and 
Williams  soon  returned  to  Providence.  To  the  end 
of  his  life  he  continued  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
public  affairs. 

In  1638  several  Massachusetts  Christians  who 
had  been  led  to  adopt  antipedobaptist  views  and 
found  themselves  subject  to  persecution  removed 
to  Providence.    Most  of  these  had  probably  been 
under  Williams'  influence  while  he  was 
Relations    in  Massachusetts,  and  some  of  them 
with  the     may  have  been  influenced  by  English 
Baptists,     antipedobaptists  before  they  left  Eng- 
land.   Williams  himself  probably  knew 
of  the  Arminian  antipedobaptist  party  of  which 
John  Smyth,  Thomas  Helwys,  and  John  Murton 
were  founders  (1609)  and  of  the  rich  literature  in 
advocacy  of  liberty  of  conscience  produced  by  this 
party  after  its  return  to  England  (see  Baptists,  I., 


1,  SS  1-0).  He  could  hardly  have  failed  to  lean 
something  of  the  Calvinistic  antipedobaptist  putf 
that  arose  in  London  in  1633,  a  short  time  after 
his  departure,  led  by  Spilsbury,  Elaton,  and  otheoL 
It  is  not  likely  that  Williams  adopted  antipedo- 
baptist views  before  his  banishment  from  Maaa* 
chusette,  for  antipedobaptism  was  not  laid  to  Ib 
accoimt  by  his  opponents.  Wmthrop  attributei 
Williams'  "  Anabi^tist  "  views  to  the  influence  of 
Mrs.  Scott,  a  sister  of  Anne  Hutchinscm,  the  Anti- 
nomian  (see  Antinomianism  and  AntinomianOhi- 
TBOVEBSiEs,  II.,  2).  It  is  probablc  that  Ei^ 
HoUiman  came  to  Providence  as  an  antipedobaptiBt 
and  joined  with  Mrs.  Scott  in  impressing  upn 
Williams  the  importance  of  believers'  baptiam. 
About  Mar.,  1639,  Williams  was  baptised  by  HoUi- 
man and  inmiediately  proceeded  to  baptise  HoOi- 
man  and  eleven  others.  Thus  was  constituted  the 
first  Baptist  church  in  America,  which  still  surmea. 
Williams  remained  with  the  little  church  only  a  few 
months.  He  became  convinced  that  the  ordininoei 
having  been  lost  in  the  apostasy  could  not  be  valid^ 
restored  without  a  special  divine  commission.  Bt 
assumed  the  attitude  of  a  ''Seeker"  or  "Come- 
outer,"  always  deeply  religious  and  active  in  the 
propagation  of  Christian  truth,  yet  not  feeling  satis- 
fied that  any  body  of  Christians  had  all  of  the  marb 
of  the  true  Church.  He  continued  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  the  Baptists,  being  in  agree- 
ment with  them  in  their  rejection  of  infant  b^ytism 
as  in  most  other  matters.  Williams'  religioua  and 
ecclesiastical  attitude  is  well  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  (1643) :  "  The  two  first  principles 
and  foundations  of  true  religion,  or  worship  of  the 
true  God  in  Christ,  are  repentance  from  dead  woAb 
and  faith  toward  God,  b^ore  the  doctrines  of  bap- 
tism or  washing  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  whidi 
continue  the  ordinances  and  practises  of  worahip; 
the  want  of  which  I  conceive  is  the  bane  of  millioDs 
of  souls  in  England  and  all  other  nations  pro- 
fessing to  be  Christian  nations,  who  are  bnmi^t 
by  public  authority  to  baptism  and  fellowship 
with  God  in  ordinances  of  worship,  b^ore 
the  saving  work  of  repentance  and  a  true  tuminf 
to  God." 

Williams'  career  as  an  author  began  with  A  Ken 
into  the  Language  of  America  (London,  1643),  writ- 
ten during  his  first  voyage  to  England.  H^  next 
publication  was  Mr.  Cotton^a  Letter  latdy  Prvded, 
Examined  and  Answered  (London,  1644;  reprinted, 
with  Cotton's  letter,  whic^  it  answered,  in  PvbUcO' 
turns  of  the  Narragansett  dub^  vol.  ii.).  Soon  after 
Williams'  banishment  he  had  written  to  John  O)ti0D 
of  Boston,  bitterly  complaining  of  the  treatment  he 
had  received  from  the  Massachusetts  authorities. 
Cotton  had  written  a  long  letter  in  reply,  in  ^diich  he 
sought  to  win  him  from  the  error  of  his  way  and  at 
the  same  time  to  justify  his  banishment.  CottcHi 
expressed  the  opinion  in  this  letter  that  if  Williams 
had  perished  in  the  wilderness  his  blood  would  have 
been  upon  his  own  head.  Williams  praminftg  mi- 
nutely Cotton's  argument,  elaborately  states  his 
own  position,  and  defends  his  attitude  toward  the 
Massachusetts  authorities.  The  Bloudy  Tenent  cf 
Peraecutionf  for  Cause  of  Conscience  soon  followed 
(London,  1644).   This  is  his  most  famous  wwk,  and 
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«M  the  •UflBt  sUiteiiieiit  and  defense  of  the  princi- 

pfe  of  abeohite  liberty  of  consdenoe  that  had  ap- 

pmed  m  any  ^■"g"*p»    It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 

ksne  between  Truth  and  Peace,  and  well  illustrates 

tl»  yigor  of  his  style.    During  the  same  year  ap- 

fmnd  in  London  an  anonymous  pamphlet  which 

ki  been  commonly  ascribed  to  Williams,  entitled: 

QMrict  qf  Highul  Contideration  Proposed  to  Mr.  Tho. 

GMpm,  Mr.  PhOHp  Nye,  Mr,  Wil.  Bridges,  Mr. 

Jm.  Bumm^f  Mr.  Sidr.  Simpson,  all  Independents, 

ftc    Theat  Indqiendents  were  members  of  the 

Wertminster     Assembly    and    their    Apologetieal 

Nmrationj  in  ^diich  they  plead  for  toleration,  fell 

wy  far  short  of  Williams'  doctrine  of  liberty  of 

mdwice.     In  1652,  during  his  second  visit  to 

JBliJand,  Williams  published  The  Bloody  Teneni  yet 

mtn  Bloody:  by  Mr.  Cotton's  Endeavor  to  wash  it 

mkUe  in  the  Blood  qf  the  Lamb;  of  whose  precious 

Bbodf  spot  in  the  Blood  of  his  Servants;  and  of  the 

Msed  pf  MilUons  spilt  in  former  and  later  Wars  for 

Csnadenee  sake,  that  most  Bloody  Tenent  of  Persecu- 

Urn  for  cause  ef  Consdenee,  upon  a  second  Tryal  is 

Jmmd  More  apfparenUy  and  mare  notoriously  guilty, 

lie.  (London,  1652).     This  work  traverses  anew 

■nefa  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  BUmdy  Teneni; 

bat  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  written  in  answer 

to  Cotton's  daborate  defense  of  New  England  per- 

MotioD,  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Williams  his  Examination 

{fMcoHons  qf  the  Narragansett  Club,  vol.   ii.). 

Other  woricB  by  li^lliams  are  The  Hireling  Ministry 

Mem  rf  Christ's  (London,  1652);   Experiments  of 

Bpmtual  Life  and  Health,  and  their  Preservatives 

(London,  1652;  reininted,  Providence,  1863),  and 

^mrgs  Fox  Digged  out  of  his  Burrowes  (Boston,  1676) . 

A  Tolume  of  his  letters  is  included  in  the  Narra- 

pBsett  aub  edition  of  WiUiams'  Works  (7  vols., 

ftofidence,  1866-74),  and  a  volimie  was  edited  by 

I E.  Bartlett  (1882).  A.  H.  Newman. 

feiuoaupBT:  Bendfli  the  NamcanMtt  ed.  of  the  Work9 
Mltd  abore  (which  rontjimii  also  John  Cotton's  writinss 
acHDSt  liberty  of  oonscienoe).  The  BUmdy  Tenent  was  re- 
printed, with  introductioQ  by  E.  B.  Underhill.  by  the 
Bamud  KnoUys  Society,  London,  1848;  A  Key  into  the 
fmgmiQt,  etc.,  is  in  CoUeeHona  of  the  Hiaeaaehiuetta  Hie- 
tmed  Society,  vob.  iv.-v.,  and  in  CoUectiona  of  the  Rhode 
IdtMd  HieloriaU  Society,  vol.  i.;  Experimenta  of  Spiritual 
Uft  omd  Health,  and  their  Preeervativea  was  reprinted  in 
fseiimile,  Providenoe,  1863;  and  his  Chrideninge  Make 
Ml  CkriiHaaiu  was  published  at  the  same  place,  no.  14  of 
IM«  tdamd  Hialarieal  Tneta,  1881. 

On  his  life  and  work  consult:  O.  S.  Straus.  Roger  WUl- 
ime,  At  Pioneer  of  ReUgioue  Liberty,  New  York,  1894; 
J.  D.  Knowles,  Memoir  of  Roger  Williame,  Boston.  1834; 
W.  flammell.  Life  of  Roger  Williame,  Boston,  1845;    J. 
Bntfes,  WoHte,  ed.  by  his  son,  pp.  1-178.  Providence, 
ISM;  R.  Btoo,  Life  of  Roger  Williame,  Providence.  1863; 
&  Q.  Arnold.  Hiet.  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Inland,  vol.  i.. 
Kiv  York.  1859;    D.  C.  Eddy.  Roger  WiUiame  and  the 
iMIirfi.  Boston,  1861;  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hiet.  of  the  Riee 
if  the  Spirit  of  RaHonaliem  in  Europe,  ii.  70-84,  London, 
UK;  R.  A.  Quild,  Biographical  Introduction  to  the  Wri- 
lism  of  Roger  WiOiamu,  Providence.    1866;    C.   Deane, 
WiOiame  amd  lAe  Maaaaehueelte  Charter,  Cambridge, 
1873;  H.  M.  Dexter,  Ae  to  Roger  Williame  and  hie 
"  fiom  the  Maaaaehueette  Plantation,  Bos- 
toe,  1876;  T.  M.  Merrinkan,  The  PUgrime,  Puritane,  and 
Meger  WiOieme  Vimdieated,  Boston.  1892;  A.  H.  Newman. 
AmtHrnn  Chuteh  Hietory  Seriee,  iL  passim.  New  York, 
UM;  W.  H.  Whitsitt,   A  Queetion  in  Baptiet  Hietory, 
LouiiviUe,  1896;     H.    M.  King.    The  Baptiem  of  Roger 
WiKamu,  PioTidenoe,  1897;  £.  J.  Carpenter,  A  Study  of 
Roger  WUHaime,  New  York,  1909;    DNB,  bd.  445-460; 
and  works  on  the  history  of  New  England,  especially  of 
lUiode  Island. 


WILLIAMS,  ROWLAND:  EngliBh  Broad-church 
theologian;  b.  at  Halkyn  (12  m.  e.8.e.  of  St.  Asaph), 
Wales,  Aug.  16,  1817;  d.  at  Broad  Chalke  (7  m. 
W.8.W.  of  Salisbury),  Wiltshire,  Jan.  18,  1870.  He 
studied  at  Eton  and  at  King's  CoU^^,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1841;  M.A.,  1844;  B.D.,  1861;  D.D.,  1857), 
where  he  was  fellow  1839-59,  and  classical  tutor 
1842-50.  During  1843-46  he  was  instrumental  in 
averting  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  the  sees  of 
St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  publishing  in  the  press  a 
number  of  remonstrances  against  the  measure.  In 
1848  he  won  the  Muir  prise  for  a  preliminary  essay 
on  the  oomi>aratiye  merits  of  Christianity  and  Hin- 
duism. From  185Q  until  1862  he  was  vice-principal 
and  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  theological  college  of 
St.  David's,  Lampeter,  Wales.  Despite  the  most  un- 
compromising opposition  on  accoimt  of  his  liberal 
views  regarding  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  his 
administration  of  the  ooU^^  was  aggressive  and 
successful.  In  Dec.,  1854,  he  was  appointed  select 
preacher  at  Cambridge,  though  his  sermons  there 
were  quickly  interrupted  by  his  father's  death.  In 
1858  he  accepted  the  living  of  Broad  Chalke,  whither 
he  removed  in  1862.  In  1860  he  contributed  Bun^ 
sen's  Biblical  Researches  to  the  famous  Essays  and 
RevietDs,  which  resulted  in  his  trial  for  heterodoxy 
before  the  Court  of  Arches  (see  Essays  and  Ri^ 
viewb).  His  principal  works  were.  Rational  GodU- 
ness  (London,  1855),  sermons  preached  at  Cam- 
bridge and  at  St.  David's  College;  Christianity  and 
Hinduism  Compared  (1856),  his  greatest  work;  The 
Hdjrew  Prophets  Translated  .  .  .  with  IntroduttUm 
and  Notes  (2  parts,  1866-71) ;  Broad  Chalke  Sermon- 
Essays  (1867);  Owen  Glendoujer:  a  Dramatic  Biog* 
raphy  .  .  .  and  Other  Poems  (1870);  and  Psalms 
and  Litanies  (1872). 

Biblioorapbt:  His  Life  and  Lettere  was  published  by  his 
widow,  2  vols..  London,  1874.  Consult:  Jolm  Owen,  in 
Contemporary  Review,  Apr.,  1870;  C.  K.  Paul,  Biographr 
ical  Sketehee,  London.  1883;  DNB,  bd.  450-453;  literature 
under  E^ssats  and  Revirws.  The  Judgment  of  8.  Lush- 
ington  in  the  Court  of  Arches  was  published,  London,  1862. 

WILLIAMS,  SAMUEL  WELLS:  Congregational 
layman  and  sinologue;  b.  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22, 
1812;  d.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  16,  1884.  In 
1831  he  entered  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.;  went  to  Canton,  China,  in  1833  as 
a  printer  for  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions;  there  he  was  editor,  con- 
tributor to,  and  printer  of  The  Chinese  Repository, 
1838-51 ;  removed  to  Macao,  1835,  to  complete  the 
printing  of  Medhurst's  Hokke&n  Dictionary,  1835; 
visited  Japan,  1837,  and  translated  into  Japanese 
Genesis  and  Matthew;  began  to  print  Bridgman's 
Chinese  Christomathy^  to  which  he  contributed  one- 
half,  1837-38;  he  was  away  from  China,  1844-48, 
spending  three  years  in  America,  where  he  was  in- 
strumental in  raising  funds  for  a  full  font  of  Chinese 
type;  was  interpreter  to  Commodore  Perry's  Japan 
expeditioas,  1853-54;  became  secretary  and  inter- 
preter of  the  U.  S.  Legation,  Peking,  1855;  assisted 
Minister  Reed  in  negotiating  the  treaty  with  China, 
1858.  He  made  two  more  visits  to  America,  and  in 
1877  he  returned  to  become  professor  of  the  Chinese 
language  and  literature  at  Yale  University.  He  had 
been  charge  d'affaires  nine  times  during  his  term  as 
secretary  and  interpreter  in  China.    His  great  work 
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was  A  Sj/llabic  Diclionary  of  the  Chinese  La-nguage 
(Shanghai,  1874);  it  was  a  quarto  volume  of  1,336 
pBgea,  contaioing  12,527  characters,  aud  their  pro- 
nunciation in  (our  dialecta.  He  waa  the  author  also 
of  Ea»)l  Letsons  in  Chijiese  (Macao,  1842);  English 
and  Chinese  V ocabidary  {\M^)\  Chinese  Topography 
(1844);  A  Chinese  Commercial  Guide  (1844);  The 
Middle  Kingdom:  a  Survey  i^  the  Geography,  Gov- 
ernment, Edwalion,  Sociid  Life  .  .  .  of  China  andiU 
Inkeibitanig  {2  vols.,  New  Yorlt,  1848;  new  ed.  rev., 
2  vols.,  18S3;  a  standard  work);  Tonic  Dictionary 
of  the  Chinese  Language  (Canton,  1856);  and,  in 
collaboration  with  F.  K.  Dobbins,  False  Gods;  or 
the  Idol  Worship  of  Ihe  World  (PhiladelpUa,  1881). 
BiatloOHAreT:    F.  W.  Williiimii  this  Bon),  Life  and  LtUert 

of  a.  WiUi  Waiiamt,  Nco  York,  tSSS. 

WILLIAMS,  WILLIAM:  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodist  and  hymn-writer;  b.  at  Cefn-y-Coed  (a 
hamlet  near  Llandovery),  Carmarthenahire,  Wales, 
1717;  d.  at  Pant  y  Celyn  (near  the  same  city)  Jan. 
U,  1791.  His  father  was  a  Calvinist,  who  iDtended 
his  Bon  for  the  medical  profession,  but  the  young 
man,  rhancing  to  hear  Uowel  Harris  (q.v.)  preach, 
determined  to  devote  bis  life  to  religioD.  He  vaa 
ordained  to  the  deaconate  in  1740  and  appointixl 
curate  of  the  Established  parishes  of  Llan  Wrtyd 
and  Llan  Ddewi  Aber  Gweein,  but  his  interest  be- 
came centered  in  Methodism,  and  in  three  yeate, 
without  having  been  priested,  he  ceased  to  hold 
any  position  in  the  Church  of  England,  though  he 
Jtill  alleged  himself  one  of  her  clergy.  Prom  1749 
his  home  was  at  Pant  y  Celyn,  though  he  preached 
regularly  at  several  small  elatioiLS  and  devoted  some 
weeks  each  year  to  evangelistic  tours  in  Wales. 

Williams  wrote  some  800  hynms,  both  in  English 
and  io  Welsh,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  hynm- 
writera  that  his  country  has  ever  produced.  Among 
the  more  noteworthy  of  hia  collections,  hymns  from 
■which  still  form  the  staple  of  Welsh  hymnals,  may 
be  mentioned  Akluia  [Carmartiicn,  1744;  com- 
plete cd,,  Bristol,  1758),  Golwg  ar  Dcymas  Crist  C  A 
Prospect  of  Christ's  Kingdom,"  a  long  religious 
poem,  Brislal,  1756;  6th  ed.,  Newcastle  Emiyn, 
1845),  Hosanna  to  Ihc  Son  of  Dai-id  (Brifllol,  1759), 
Caniadau  y  rhai  sydil  ar  y  mdr  o  vydr  ("  Songs  of 
those  who  arc  on  the  Sea  of  Glass,"  Carmarthen, 
1762;  repeatedly  reprinted),  Aldida  Drachcfn 
(1785[?];  a  collection  of  tiirce  former  hjTnnals), 
Gloria  in  Excelsis  (Llandovery  and  Carmarthen, 
1771-72;  Eng.  ed.,  Carmarthen,  1772),  and  Rkai 
Hjfmnau  Newyddion  (3  porls,  Brecon,  1871-87). 
Of  his  hymns  by  far  the  best  known  are  his  "  Guide 
me,  0  Thou  great  Jehovah "  and  "  O'er  those 
gloomy  hiUa  of  darkncta,"  while  some  others  still 
in  use  are  "  Jesus,  my  Saviour  is  enough,"  "  MyjGod, 
roy  God,  Who  art  my  all,"  "  Beneath  Thy  Cross  1 
lay   me   down,"   and    "  Jesus,   lead   ua   with   Thy 

Among  the  other  writings  of  Williams  the  more 
noteworthy  are  Pantheologia  (a  Welsh  dialogue  his- 
tory of  the  rcUgions  of  the  world;  Carmarthen  and 
Brecon,  1762-74),  "Life  mid  Death  of  Theomem- 
phuH  "  {a  Welsh  allegoriral  poem  in  dialogue,  some- 
what analogous  to  Pilgrim's  Progress;  Carmarthen, 
1774;  7lh  ed.,  Newcastle  Emlyn,  184.5),  Crocodil 
Afon  w  Aipht  (Carmarthen,  1767),  Uanea  Byieyd  a 


MoTvtolaeth  y  Tri  Wyr  o  Sodom  (1768;  3d  (d, 
Swansea,  1852;  dialogues  on  envy  and  tiie  dk  i/ 
riches  respectively),  Aurora  Boreolii  (Brecon,  1J71; 
3d  ed.,  Ruthip,  1832;  a  Welsh  letter  on  the  mvi. 
vals  in  (he  north  of  Wales),  Templum  ExpmaSa 
Apertum  (Brecon,  1777;  a  Welsh  essay  iadialogUE 
oa  "  experience  "  meetings),  and  Dudor  Nuftiani 
(1777;  a  like  essay  on  the  marriage  of  behevtn), 

A  complete  edition  of  Williams'  hymns  va  A 
ited  by  Us  son  John  at  Carmarthen  in  ISll;  aid 
editions  of  his  collected  writings  have  been  prepunl 
by  J.  R.  Jones  (Glasgow,  1867)  and  by  N,  C,  Jow 
(Holywell  and  Newport,  1887-91). 

BlBLloaRAPBTi  E.  MonEOD,  UiniMrriol  Roont  ...  if- 
ratal  at  the  Prograi  of  Stiieim  trndfr  .  .  ,  Ou  Rir.W. 
WiUiamt.  London,  1M7;  S.  W.  Duffirld,  E-v'^Bim 
pp.  ie7-]99.  New  York.  ISSO:  DNB.  Ixi.  462-4H^  JdI« 
irvRnuIiiini,  pp.  1ZS4-1235.  IS51. 

WILLIAMS,  WILLIAM  R:  Baptist;  b.  in  Sw 
York  Oct.    14,  1804;  d.    there  Apr.  1,  1885.    Ht 

was  graduated  from  Columbia  College,  New  Y)«i, 
1S32;  studied  law  for  three  years  in  the  office  iJ 
Peter  A.  Jay,  whose  partner  he  became;  but  betsaB 
of  rehgious  convictions  he  abandoned  lair  tui 
turnc<l  to  theology.  He  was  ordained  and  infltaU 
as  pastor  of  the  Amity  Baptist  Church  in  1331, 
where  he  remained  till  bis  death.  He  wnaanuimf 
great  learning  and  famous  for  hia  eloquence.  St . 
was  the  author  of  Miscellanies  (New  York,  ISfll); 
Religious  Progress:  IHscourses  on  the  Devdopntd^ 
Christian  Charaeter  (Boston,  1850);  LHseourta aul 
Essays  (New  York,  1S50) ;  Lectures  on  tiu  lorfi 
Prayer  (Boston,  18SI);  God's  Rescues;  or,  Vu  Ud 
Sheep,  the  Lost  Coin,  and  the  Lost  Son  (New  Vert, 
1871);  Lectures  on  Baptist  History  (Philade^i, 
1877);  and  Bras  and  Characters  of  Bislarg  (Nm 
York,  1SS2). 

WILLIBALD:  First  bishop  of  Eichstfidt;  b.k 
England  700;  d.  at  Eichstadt  probably  Jiilr  T, 
787.  He  came  of  a  noble  Anglo-Saion  familj,  to 
which  Boniface  was  related.  Later  accounts  (all  Kt 
father  Richard  and  erroneously  give  him  thf  title  rf 
king.  In  consequence  of  a  sickness  when  WiUiUd 
vfOB  three  years  old,  his  parents  vowed  thai  if  be 
recovered  he  should  enter  a  monastery.  la  Ktori- 
ance  with  this  vow,  he  was  sent  in  hia  eiilh  fol 
to  the  Abbot  Egwald  of  Waltham  for  his  wluoliat 
There  be  renounced  not  only  worldly  position  W 
also  his  native  land  in  his  desire  to  cany  out  bUf 
his  idea  of  complete  monastic  devotion.  In  tUi  b 
persuaded  his  father,  after  considerable  pitaS^ 
and  a  brother  Wuocbald  (Winebald),  who  wm  » 
year  yoimger,  to  accompany  him;  and  the  tiw 
with  a  considerable  retinue,  left  EnglEnd  in  TV 
and  traveled  tbroiigb  France,  visiting  the  tomhtrf 
the  saints,  and  went  to  Italy,  where  the  fathaiW 
and  was  biuied  at  Lucca.  The  brothers  went  Ottt 
Rome,  where  they  staj'ed  two  years,  kwpdng  ■* 
nastie  discipline,  although  suffering  from  trW 
much  of  the  time.  After  Easter  of  722  thebroUfli 
separated,  and  Willibald  undertook  a  pilgrimi(ett 
the  Holy  Land  by  way  of  Naples,  Reggio,  SyiKBWi 
Cos,  Samos,  Ephesus,  Asia  Minor,  and  DanuMi  , 
to  Jerusalem,  be  and  two  companions  arriving  ikM 
in  724.  From  727  to  729  he  was  in  ConslantiiKHfc, 
whence  he  went  by  way  of  Sicily  to  Monte  CmmA 
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I  stayed  till  Easter  of  739.  Meanwhile 
1  stayed  in  Rome  till  727,  when  he  returned 
[  poBuaded  another  brother  to  go  with  him 
where  they  lived  as  monks  till  739,  when 
persuaded  Wimebald  to  go  to  Germany, 
NTiestly  orders,  and  take  up  work  in 
u 

STillibald  returned  to  Rome  in  739,  Greg- 
ersuaded  him  to  follow  his  brother  to  Ger> 
lither  he  went  in  740,  first  to  Count  Odilo 
a  and  then  to  Suitgar  of  Nordgau,  who  had 
Doade  over  to  Boniface  the  region  about 
,  where  in  740  Willibald  was  raised  to 
hood,  and  the  next  year  was  made  bishop, 
;  his  episcopal  activities  by  the  erection  of 
ery.  He  is  known  to  have  taken  part  in 
1  742  and  762.  Of  Willibald's  work  as  a 
B  biography  says  little.  Wunebald's  biog- 
lls  of  WiUibald's  part  in  founding  the 
IT  at  Heidenheim.  The  former  labored  in 
t  at  least  till  741,  and  after  that  as  awan- 
reacher  in  Bavaria,  and  then  assisted  his 
t  Heidenheim.  He  died  on  a  journey  to 
usino  Dec.  19,  761,  having  been  abbot  at 
im  more  than  ten  years,  over  the  nuns  of 
s  surviving  sister  Walpurgis  presided, 
outlived  all  the  pupils  and  associates  of 
and  the  reports  which  place  his  death  in 
1  are  to  be  rejected  in  favor  of  that  given 

(A.  Hauck.) 

pht:  For  information  about  sources  cf.  T.  H. 
DeaaripUvt  Ctttalogue  of  MateriaU,  i.  2,  p.  490, 
0.  1050,  in  RoOm  Series,  no.  26,  London,  1862. 
test  lives  with  commentaiy  are  in  ASB,  July,  11. 

and  excerpts  are  in  MOH,  Script.,  xv.  1  (1887), 
4.  T.  Meyrick,  Life  of  St.  Walburge  with  the  Itinr 
8L  WiUibald,  pp.  39-76,  London,  1873.     Consult 

T.  Wrisht,  Biographia  Britannica,  i.  335-345. 

1842;  The  Family  of  St.  Richard,  the  Saxon  St. 
Kino:  St,  WiUibald,  Biehop,  London,  1844;  H. 
ie  Reiee  dee  heUigen  WiUibald,  Berlin.  1856;  W. 
ann,  in  TQ,  1874,  pp.  524-526;  RettberK.  KD,  ii. 
lek,  KD,  i.  534;   DNB,  bdL  12-13;  KL,  xii.  1669. 

BRORD  (WILBRORD) :  Apostle  of  Frisia 
>ishop  of  Utrecht;  b.  in  Northumberland, 
in  658;  d.  in  the  monastery  at  Echtemach 
;.  of  Luxemburg)  Nov.  6,  739.  His  father, 
ad  built  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew 
)uth  of  the  Humber,  where  he  dwelt  as  a 
later  royal  gifts  and  donations  from  the 
ide  possible  the  foundation  of  a  fine  mon- 
ger which  later  Alcuin  presided.  He  im- 
son  WiUibrord  with  the  monastic  spirit, 
lim  to  the  monastery  at  Ripon  for  his  edu- 
here  he  early  received  the  tonsure.  He 
rS  to  Ireland  to  prosecute  his  studies  under 
t  (q.v.),  this  being  the  year  when  Wilfrid 
q.v.)  was  deposed  and  exiled  by  King  £}g- 
sr  twelve  years  of  this  life  he  desired  higher 
the  shape  of  preaching  to  the  heathen,  and 
nt  him  to  Frisia.  The  Frisians  were  the 
neighbors  of  the  Franks,  inhabiting  a 
Tip  of  land  between  the  Weser  and  the 
Q  arm  of  the  Schelde,  as  well  as  the  adja- 
ds.  At  this  period  the  southern  part  of 
belonged  to  the  Frankish  kingdom.  At- 
•  introduce  Christianity  had  been  made 
hair  IE.  and  Dagobert  I.  (i.e.,  c.  620-639), 


while  a  mission  had  been  undertaken  also  from 
Cologne,  to  the  bishop  of  which  the  charge  had  been 
committed.  St.  Eligius  (q.v.)  had  also  worked  here. 
Results  had  not  been  large.  When  the  Franks  grew 
weak,  the  Frisians  relapsed  into  paganism.  Wil- 
frid (q.v.)  had  gained  the  favor  of  the  Frisians  dur- 
ing a  winter's  hunting,  and  had  preached  and  bap- 
tized. His  friend  Egbert  had  also  been  interested 
in  the  land  and  had  sent  laborers.  But  the  new 
prince,  Radbod,  who  succeeded  Wilfrid's  friend  Aid- 
gild,  was  unfriendly  to  Christianity  as  leading  to 
the  subjection  of  his  people  to  the  Franks.  In  689 
Radbod  was  compelled  to  see  the  southern  part  of 
his  land  fall  under  Frankish  control,  in  which  part 
a  door  for  the  Gospel  seemed  to  Willibrord  to  open. 
WiUibrord  sought  the  protection  and  aid  of  Pippin, 
whose  own  desires  were  in  that  direction,  but  wished 
to  work  only  under  an  understanding  with  the 
Frankish  majordomos  and  with  Rome.  He  there- 
fore visited  Rome  to  obtain  fuU  power,  a  blessing, 
and  reUcs  to  put  in  the  churches  he  hoped  to  found. 
The  success  of  WiUibrord  and  his  companions  was 
so  great  that  in  692-693  it  seemed  fitting  to  select 
a  bishop  from  their  number  to  govern  the  territory, 
and  the  choice  fell  on  Suidbert.  But  Pippin's  con- 
sent had  not  been  gained,  and  Suidbert  could  not 
take  possession  of  the  office.  After  some  delay, 
whUe  the  companions  took  no  further  step.  Pippin 
took  the  matter  in  his  own  hands,  designated  WiUi- 
brord for  the  office  and  sent  him  to  Rome  to  receive 
consecration.  By  Bede  and  Alcuin  and  in  two  dip- 
lomata  of  Charles  Martel,  WiUibrord  is  called  arch- 
bishop; he  received  consecration  Nov.  22,  695,  and 
Pippin  designated  WUtaburg  (Utrecht)  as  his  seat. 
During  the  next  few  years  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  went  on  rapidly,  whUe  churches  and 
monasteries  arose  and  were  richly  endowed  by  Pip- 
pin. Yet  among  the  free  Friesians  WiUibrord  had 
no  success,  though  he  labored  among  them  and 
Radbod  was  friendly  to  WiUibrord  himself.  WiUi- 
brord carried  his  mission  to  the  Danes,  but  with  no 
results.  But  he  brought  back  thirty  Danish  lads  in 
order  to  instruct  them  and  send  them  back  as  mis- 
sionaries. On  his  return  to  Friesland  he  endeavored 
to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  churches,  founded  the 
monastery  of  Echtemach  in  the  diocese  of  Treves 
(706)  and  that  of  Sustem  in  the  diocese  of  Mas- 
tricht  (714).  After  the  death  of  Pippin  (714)  Rad- 
bod saw  his  chance  to  gain  his  territory  back,  and 
took  the  field  against  Charles  Martel,  and  recov- 
ered his  dominions.  The  priests  were  hunted  out, 
the  churches  destroyed,  and  the  entire  work  of  WiUi- 
brord seemed  lost,  while  he  abode  at  Echtemach. 
But  in  the  new  war  which  broke  out  in  718  Charles 
was  victorious,  Radbod  died  the  next  year,  and  his 
successor,  the  younger  Aldgild,  made  peace,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  a  free  road  for  the  Gospel. 
WiUibrord  returned  to  Utrecht  and  completed  the 
Christianization  of  the  country  so  far  as  it  was  in 
Frankish  hands,  with  the  fuU  assistance  of  Charles. 
The  further  steps  that  were  taken  are  not  trace- 
able. It  is  known,  however,  that  for  thr««  yearn 
WiUibrord  had  an  assistsmt  In  Boniface. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapst:    Sources  are:    Bede,  Hist,  ecd.,  ill.  13,  r. 
10-11,   19 — note  especially  Plummer's  ed.,  with  notet. 
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Oxford.  1890;  Um  •arliflst  eztuit  life,  by  Alcuin.  bued 
on  a  lost  work  by  an  Irish  monk,  in  ASM,  iii.  1,  pp.  603- 
029,  and  partly  in  MGH,  Poet,  Lot.  mvi  Carol.,  i  (1881), 
207-220;  other  early  matter  in  ASM,  ut  sup.,  pp.  629- 
630;  MPL,  dvu.  406-412;  MOH,  Script.,  xxiii  (1874), 
23  sqq.  Consult  further:  A.  Le  Mire.  CoH  Verhad  van 
htt  Levtn  van  den  H.  WULHrrordue,  Antwerp.  1613;  T. 
Wright,  Biographia  Britanniea,  i.  250-262,  London.  1842; 
A.  Dederich,  Beitrikge  stir  rOmiach-devtechen  Oeachichte  eon 
Niederrhein,  appendix,  Elmmerich,  1850;  P.  Heber,  Die 
vorkarolinoieehen  chrieUiehen  Cflavbeneboten  am  Rhein  und 
deren  ZeU,  pp.  193-212,  Frankfort,  1858;  A.  Thym.  Der 
heOioe  WatOrrord,  MOnster,  1863;  J.  Engling,  Apoatolat 
dee  Aeflwsn  WiUibrord  im  Lande  der  Luxembttrger,  Luxem- 
bats,  1863;  W.  Moll,  Kerkoeaehiedenie  van  Nederland,  pp. 
96-118,  Utrecht,  1864;  J.  MOllendorff,  Leben  dee  heUioen 
Clement  WiUibrord,  Weimar.  1868;  J.  B.  Krier.  La  Pro- 
ceeeiondanaarUe  .  .  .  autombeaudeSt.  WiUibrord,  Luxem- 
bui«,  1870;  Life  of  St.  WiUibrord,  London,  1877;  J.  B. 
Stamminger,  Franconia  attncta,  pp.  145  sqq..  WOrsburg, 
1881;  O.  F.  Maclear,  ApoeOee  of  Medienal  Europe,  Lon- 
don, 1888;  Ponoelet,  in  Analecta  BoUandiana,  xxu  (1903). 
419  sqq.,  xxvi  (1907).  73  sqq.;  Friedrioh,  KD,  vol.  ii..  pt. 
1;  Rettberg,  KD,  ii.  617  sqq.;  Hauok,  KD,  i.  433  sqq.; 
Levison,  in  NA,  xxxiii  (1908),  1  sqq.;  DNB,  bdi.  13-15; 
KL,  xu.  1669-71. 

WILLI6IS,  willf-gis:  ArchbiBhop  of  Mainz  975- 
1011;  d.  fat  Mainz  Feb.  [23,  1011.  He  was  one 
of  the  great  ecclesiastical  princes  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Of  his  origin  all  that  is  known  is  that  he 
came  of  a  poor  family,  and  that  he  received  a  good 
education  under  Wolcold,  later  bishop  of  Meissen, 
who  recommended  him  to  Otto  I.  Otto  II.  made 
him  archbishop  of  Mainz  and  chancellor  of  Germany, 
positions  which  he  long  held,  and  in  them  rendered 
great  services  to  his  royal  masters.  He  was  able  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  archdiocese  over  which 
he  presided  so  as  to  take  rank  after  the  pope  over 
all  the  prelates  in  Germany  and  France,  while  his 
cathedral  acquired  vast  wealth  through  imperial 
gifts  in  Bingen  and  the  vicinity.  St.  Martin's  at 
Mainz  was  built  by  him,  also  St.  Stephen's,  and  he 
extended  St.  Victor's;  he  built  also  the  church  at 
Brunnen  in  Nassau  and  rebuilt  the  monastery  of 
Bleidenstadt,  founded  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Jechaburg,  restored  that  of  Disibodenburg  and  en- 
dowed it  richly,  and  to  a  great  number  of  institu- 
tions either  secured  great  gifts  or  extended  their 
privileges,  in  which  activity  he  did  not  limit  himself 
to  his  own  diocese.  That  he  was  a  disciplinarian  is 
shown  by  the  case  of  Gozmar,  a  cantor  in  the  insti- 
tution of  St.  Peter  at  Aschaffenburg,  who  in  a  con- 
tention with  a  teacher  of  the  institution  killed  a  boy, 
while  his  opponent  was  besieged  in  a  tower  by  Goz- 
mar's  adherents.  Willigis  tried  Gozmar  before  a 
synod  at  Mainz  and  condemned  him  to  solitary  con- 
finement at  Neustadt,  and  regulated  the  appoint- 
ments of  church  and  school. 

Of  general  importance  was  Willigis'  contest  over 
the  monastery  of  Gandersheim,  a  very  important 
foundation  in  Lower  Saxony,  founded  by  Liudolf, 
grandfather  of  Otto  the  Great,  lying  on  the  border 
of  the  dioceses  of  Mainz  and  Hildesheim.  Its  orig- 
inal site  was  Bninhausen,  which  was  in  the  diocese 
of  Hildesheim,  while  Gandersheim  belonged  to 
Mainz,  which  claimed  it  when  Sophia,  the  daughter 
of  Otto  II.,  became  abbess.  Through  pride  Sophia 
wished  to  be  consecrated  by  an  archbishop  and 
asked  Willigis  to  perform  the  ceremony.  But  Osdag 
of  Hildesheim  claimed  the  prerogative,  and  the 
Empress  Theophano  commanded  the  two  prelates 


to  unite  in  the  function.  The  contest  between  thi 
dioceses  was  carried  on  by  Osdag's  suooeBBor,  fien- 
ward,  and  the  presence  of  Willigis  at  a  synod  ow 
which  Bemward  presided  was  construed  by  Hild» 
helm  as  granting  the  latter's  claims  to  Gandenheim. 
In  1000,  when  the  new  building  was  to  be  dedicated, 
Sophia  invited  Willigis  to  officiate;  he  invited  Ben- 
ward  to  assist  and  appointed  Sept.  14-21  as  tb 
time.  Bemward  appeared  on  Sept.  14  and  was  pn* 
vented  from  officiating  alone  by  Sophia,  and  tb 
protest  entered  by  Bemward  was  sJlowed  by  Wiffi- 
gis  when  he  came  on  the  20th,  so  that  the  caoab' 
oration  did  not  take  place.  He  called  a  synod  fci 
Nov.  28  to  settle  the  affair,  at  which  Bemward  wh 
not  present,  having  carried  his  protest  to  Rome  and 
left  his  case  with  Bishop  Eckhard  of  Sleswick,  wbon 
WiUigis  did  not  recognize  as  a  member  of  the  synod. 
Eckhard  and  his  adherents  then  left  the  asBemblaBB, 
while  the  rest  acknowledged  WiUigis'  claim  to  Gan- 
dersheim. But  a  synod  called  by  Pope  Syiveater 
II.  annulled  this  action  and  confirmed  the  daima  of 
Hildesheim  to  Gandersheim,  warning  Ti^^lligia  to  tab 
care  in  his  actions.  A  further  synod  under  Cardinal 
Friedrich  as  papal  legate  was  set  for  June  21,  idiiek 
a  tumult  of  the  popular  supporters  disturbed  at  iti 
first  session,  while  at  the  second  judgment  was  pn>- 
nounced  on  WiUigis,  who  had  absented  himadf,  tiiB 
legate  appointing  a  further  synod  for  Chiiatinaa. 
A  s3mod  caUed  by  WUUgis  at  Frankfort  Aug.  ]&, 
1001,  was  resultless  through  the  absence  of  Ben- 
ward,  and  another  synod  was  held  at  Todi  in  tlw 
presence  of  Otto  in.,  was  postponed  to  a  later  date^ 
and  then  indefinitely,  since  pope  and  king  both 
died  early  the  next  year.  At  first  Henry  IV.  reeof* 
nized  the  rights  of  Mainz,  and  WiUigis  oonseented 
Sophia  as  abbess  Aug.  10,  1002.  The  conseaatin  \ 
of  the  church  was  postponed  tiU  Christnias  of  1006^ 
and  the  contest  rested  tiU  Bemward's  suocesBor, 
Godehard,  reopened  it. 

The  bishopric  of  Merseburg  had  been  founded  by 
Otto  the  Great,  but  under  the  second  bishop  Gisder 
had  been  dissolved  to  enable  the  ambitious  pidate 
to  go  to  Magdeburg,  a  proceeding  frowned  upon  by 
Gregory  V.  At  a  synod  the  restoration  of  the  flee 
was  resolved  upon,  and  Giseler  was  offered  the  choice 
between  Magdeburg  and  Merseburg,  with  his  depo- 
sition in  view.  The  archbishop  was  meanwhile  on 
guard  to  maintain  his  rights.  The  death  of  Giseler  in 
1004  cleared  the  way,  Henry's  court  chaplain  Tagino 
was  appointed  to  Magdeburg,  and  his  consent  to 
the  restoration  of  Merseburg  opened  the  road  for 
the  consecration  of  a  bishop  for  the  diocese  in  lOOi 
The  erection  of  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg  wifl 
possible  only  in  case  the  bishops  of  Wiirzburg  and 
Eichstatt  would  give  up  part  of  their  dioceses.  The 
negotiations  were  successfuUy  carried  through  by 
WilUgis  in  two  synods  held  in  1007,  and  Willigis 
consecrated  Eberhard,  Henry's  chanceUor,  bishop 
at  Frankfort.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuographt:  The  earlier  lives  are  collected  and  edited  by 
F.  Falk  in  Der  Katholik,  1860,  i.  224-230,  1873.  il  72^ 
731,  and  Theologiache  LitUraturblaU,  1869.  no.  22,  p.  S19 
(of.  Der  Katholik,  1869.  i.  219-231,  1871,  i.  4W  W- 
1881,  ii.  273-290,  383-405);  and  by  G.  WaiU.  in  M(?H, 
Script.,  xvi.  2  (1887),  729-731,  746-748.  Consult:  E 
Boehmer,  WiUioie  von  Mairu,  Leipsic.  1895;  FcUer,  in 
Buder'B  Sammluno  vnoedruckter  Schriften  ynd  Urhadet, 
pp.    473   sqq..    lb.    1735;     R.    Wihnans.   JakrbUcktr  dm 
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Madkm  ReuA»  Mtar  Otto  III.,  Berlin.  1840;  C.  Euler, 
MikAo/  WiUigit  9tm  MainM,  Nmiimbui«.  1800;  S.  Hiraoh. 
/iMfldUr  dm  dmUtektn  R^ieha  imter  Heinrich  II. ,  vob. 
LhL.  Berlin,  1862-64;  F.  Gehle,  D«  S.  Bemwardi  .  .  . 
lii  d  rA¥a  gniU,  Bonn.  1866;  C.  Will,  in  Der  KcUholik, 
1873.  iL  715-734;  idem,  RtgmUn  Mwr  OmchiehU  der  Mainr 
miMaek&M  L  pp.  zxzvii.-xliii.,  117-144,  Innsbruck, 
U77;  W.  QieMbreeht.  GmMtMe  der  deuiechen  KaiMntiU, 
fok  L-&,  Bnmnriek,  1874;  Hauok.  KD,  vol.  iii. 

WUURAM  (WILTRAM,  WALTRAM):  Ger- 
Bin  Beoedictine  and  translator  of  the  Song  of  Sol- 
OBoo;  b.  in  the  region  of  Woims;  d.  at  Ehersberg 
(ISin.  eA.e.  of  Munich)  Jan.  5,  1085.    After  study- 
tqgfora  time  at  Pbris,  he  was  attached  to  the  cathe- 
dnl  at  Bamberg,  but  later  retired  to  Fulda,  which 
kJeft  in  1048  to  beo(»ne  abbot  of  Ebersberg.    His 
efforts  to  raise  the  tone  of  his  monastery  seem  not 
to&ave  been  unopposed,  and  he  frequently  lamented 
tbe  neglect  of  study  as  compared  with  the  zeal  for 
laming  at  Fulda.    Williram  is  remembered  for  his 
Old  High  German  paraphrase  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, for  which  he  availed  himself  entirely  of  pa- 
tristie  enegesis,  adding  nothing  of  his  own.     His 
jnethod  of  interpretation  was  allegoristic,  the  Song 
lefening  to  the  love  of  Christ  for  the  Church.    His 
in  three  columns,  the  first  containing  a 
of  the  Vulgate  (wiiich  occupied  the  mid- 
dle oolninn)  in  Latin  leonine  hexameters,  and  the 
third  being  devoted  to  his  exegesis  in  vernacular 
prose.    The  popularity  of  his  production  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  within  a  century  it  was  trans- 
kited  into  Dutch,  while  between  1147  and  1196  it 
was  revised  for  use  in  another  monastery,  either  by 
Rilindi8  and  Herrat,  abbesses  of  Hohenburg  in  Al- 
aaoe,  for  nuns,  or  by  some  monk  for  a  male  order. 
The  first  edition  of  Williram's  work  was  by  Menrad 
Molthw  (Hagenau,  1528),  and  among  more  recent 
editiona  may  be  mentioned  those  of  H.  Hofifmann 
(on  the  bai^  of  the  Breslau  and  Leyden  manu- 
■cripts;  Breslau,  1827),  J.  Haupt  (Dclb  Hohe  Lied, 
^bendzt  von  WiUeram,  erkUkrt  von  RUindia  und  Her- 
ml,  AAUuinen  xu  Hohenburg  im  Elaaaa,  Vienna, 
1864),  and  J.  Seemtkll^  (Strasburg,  1878). 

BrnjooBAPHT:  H.  R.  S.  Rteehno,  WiUirani,  Abi  tu  Ebere- 
bcrf  in  Oberhmlem,  Mmgdeborg,  1877;  J.  SeemOller,  Die 
Hmmdaduiflen  mid  QtuOen  ton  WVHitanu  deuieeker  Para- 
phrmt  dm  Hohen  LUdm^  Stnaburg,  1877;  F.  Junghana, 
Die  Mimkvrma  WHUrame,  Berlin,  1898;  Hmyner,  "  Daa  St. 
Trodprntm  [Hohcnburfv]  Holie  Lted,"  in  H.  Paul  and 
W.  9niaam,  BetMg*  mur  Gmekidiie  der  deuttehen  Sjfraeke 
mmd  Liiermhtr,  iii  (1876),  491  aqq. 

WnXSOHy  DAVID  BURT:  Reformed  Presby- 
terian; b.  ui  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  27, 1842.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Univerrity  of  Pennsylvania 
(A.B.,  1860),  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadel- 
phia (graduated,  1863),  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Theological  Soninary,  Httsburg,  Pa  (1865-69),  and 
the  Law  Sdiool  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(1800-70).  From  1862  to  1865  he  was  in  the  med- 
ical service  of  the  Union  Army,  and  in  1866-68,  while 
pursuing  his  theological  studiies,  was  a  teacher  at 
the  Newell  Institute,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  was  pastor 
in  Pittdbuig,  Pa.  (1870-75),  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fcasor  of  Biblical  literature  in  the  seminary  of  his  de- 
nomination in  the  same  city  (1875),  which  position 
he  stin  holds.  He  edited  ibe  monthly  Reformed 
Fretbyterian  and  Covenanter  (1874-05),  and  is  an  asso- 
ciate editor  of  The  ChritHan  Nation  (New  York). 


WILSNACK:  A  town  67  miles  n.w.  of  Berlin, 
at  present  unimportant,  but  from  1383  to  1552  one 
of  the  most  noted  places  of  pilgrimage  in  CSermany, 
in  the  contest  over  which  the  varied  tendencies  of 
the  theology  of  the  fifteenth  century  came  to  light, 
while  ecclesiastical,  territorial,  and  financial  inter- 
ests clashed  violently.  In  a  strife  between  a  certain 
Von  BUlow  and  the  bishop  of  Havelberg  the  town 
and  church  of  Wilsnack  were  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
story  goes  that  three  sacred  wafers  were  rescued 
from  the  ruins  singed  only  on  the  edges,  and  in  the 
middle  of  each  was  what  looked  like  a  drop  of  blood; 
that  when  these  were  taken  to  the  neighboring 
churoh  of  Gross-Laben  a  new  wonder  appeared,  the 
wafers  becoming  luminous  and  fiery  yet  not  being 
destroyed.  The  wonder  drew  pilgrims,  and  Bishop 
Dietrich  II.  (1370-85)  conducted  an  investigation; 
new  miracles  resolved  every  doubt,  and  the  pil- 
grimage grew  greater.  The  bishop  began  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  and  stately  church,  for  which  Pope 
Urban  VI.  granted  the  customary  bull,  but  without 
mentioning  the  "  blood-wonder  ";  in  the  episcopal 
permission,  however,  the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg 
duly  exploited  it.  Bishop  Johann  Wdpelitz  of  Havel- 
berg secured  for  himself  the  rights  of  the  place, 
obtained  from  Boniface  IX.  in  1395  a  bull  to  incor- 
porate the  new  church  with  the  obligation  to  main- 
tain a  perpetual  vicar  there.  He  took  a  third  of  the 
income  from  the  offerings  of  pilgrims  and  the  sale 
of  leaden  models  of  the  blood-bearing  wafers.  The 
pilgrimage  became  extensive  and  from  all  quarters; 
the  place  grew  into  a  city.  But  opposition  began 
to  be  heard,  especially  from  Prague,  and  an  inves- 
tigation showed  priestly  contrivance.  A  synod  at 
Prague  of  1405  forbade  pilgrimage  to  the  place,  and 
Huss  wrote  on  the  subject  his  De  omni  eanguine 
Ckriati  glorificato.  In  1412  a  synod  at  Magdeburg 
took  up  the  matter,  proposed  to  the  bishop  of  Havel- 
berg a  series  of  questions  which  elicited  a  funda- 
mental report  charging  fraud  on  the  clergy,  with- 
holding credence  from  the  discoverer  of  the  miracle, 
and  asserting  that  there  was  neither  blood  nor  any- 
thing like  it.  Evasion  was  attempted  at  Havelberg 
by  asserting  that  it  was  the  sacrament  and  not  the 
blood  which  was  honored,  but  left  the  pilgrims  to 
venerate  the  miracle;  a  fourth  newly  consecrated 
wafer  was  added  to  the  three.  The  literary  polemic 
continued,  and  was  carried  forward  by  Heinrich 
Tocke,  professor  of  theology  in  Eriurt,  a  man  of 
reformatory  spirit;  but  his  representations  had  no 
effect  upon  the  Council  of  Basel,  to  which  he  accom- 
panied the  archbishop;  but  his  plea  was  effective 
with  the  bishop  of  Havelberg  so  far  that  the  latter 
forbade  his  clergy  to  spread  questionable  tales  of 
miracles  performed.  An  inspection  of  the  wafers 
showed  that  they  were  practically  consumed,  only 
the  form  being  left,  with  no  signs  of  blood.  Yet  his 
zeal  for  reform  broke  against  the  varied  interests 
involved;  the  archbishop  turned  the  battle  against 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  advantage  of  his  diocese;  the 
bishop  of  Havelberg  enlisted  in  the  aid  of  his  finan- 
cial interest  in  the  affair  the  political  interests  of 
the  local  lord  of  the  manor,  whose  ecclesiastical 
patronage  was  of  value.  In  1445  the  new  arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg,  Count  Friedrich  von  Beich- 
lingen,  took  the  position  of  Tocke,  while  Frederick 
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II.  took  into  his  serrice  in  defense  of  the  Wilsnack 
miracle  Matthias  DOring,  the  FranciBcan  provincial. 
The  bishop  of  Havelbeiig  evaded  the  attempts  of 
the  archbishop  to  treat  with  him  personally,  and 
the  matter  went  to  Rome  for  a  decision  at  a  time 
when  the  recogniUon  of  Frederick  was  needed  for 
Pope  Eugene  IV.,  with  the  result  of  a  guarded  and 
evasive  pronouncement  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the 
sacrament  which  was  honored,  and  not  the  bloody 
wafers.  An  attack  had  been  made  upon  Tocke  by 
Doling  charging  the  former  with  being  a  Hussite; 
the  Erfurt  theologians  disallowed  this,  but  it  be- 
came the  question  before  a  provincial  synod.  Fred- 
erick complained  to  the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg 
against  Tocke  and  others,  and  then  secured  the  re- 
newal of  the  bull  of  Eugene  IV.  by  Nicholas  V, 
(1447),  prot«cting  the  rights  of  Havelbe^,  the 
bishop  of  which  now  offered  passive  reajstance 
to  the  archbishop.  At  a  synod  in  1451  the  papal 
legate  (Nicholas  of  Cusa)  forbade  the  exhibition  of 
all^ted  bloody  wafeia  and  of  the  leaden  models,  thus 
discouraging  the  pilgrimage.  In  turn  the  Havel- 
bet^TB  secured  the  excommunication  of  the  arch- 
bishop, while  bands  plundered  his  territory.  In  1453 
Nicholas  issued  a  bull  relieving  both  aidee  from  the 
censures  to  which  they  were  subject,  forbade  them 
to  occasion  new  strife,  and  awarded  the  archbishop 
damages  for  the  brigandage  comnutted;  the  result 
was  on  the  whole  favorable  to  Havelberg,  the  arch- 
bishop bong  obstructed  in  his  opposition  to  the 
Havelbergere,  while  the  latt«r  were  in  a  manner 
protected. 

The  literaiy  assault  continued,  the  Carthuman 
Jacob  of  Jueterbog  and  the  Augustinian  Jobann 
von  Dorsten  of  Erfurt  leading.  The  object  of  at- 
tack now  was  not  the  priestly  trickery,  but  the 
mania  for  pilgrimage,  which  was  Ukencd  to  a  plague. 
When  the  Reformation  began,  Wilsnack  wss  still 
moet  popular  as  a  goal  of  pilgrimage.  No  effective 
steps  were  taken  till  1548,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
powers  being  faithful  to  Rome,  In  that  year  Joa- 
chim EUefcId,  an  Evangchcal  preacher,  was  installed, 
but  enjoined  by  the  chapter  to  leave  ceremonial  un- 
touched. But  Johann  Agricola  ui^ed  EUefetd 
to  cast  out  the  idolatry,  and  he  entered  the 
church  and  burned  (he  wafers.  In  indignation 
the  chapter  had  EUefeld  imprisoned.  But  it 
happened  that  the  latter  bad  not  burned  the 
freshly  consecrated  host,  and  he  was  set  free 
by  the  elector  on  Nov,  11,  1552.  The  church 
from  that  time  was  Evangelical,  though  pilgrims 
from  distant  regions  continued  to  insit  the  church 
for  some  decades.  The  bloody  host  of  Wilsnack, 
however,  furnished  a  pattern  which  other  places 
employed.  (G.  Kawerao.) 

BiBUOGRlPnY:  Dal  yt  du  Erfindunee  und  WuTidtrtcerke  det 
hiUiem  Sairamrnlea  Oa  dtr  Wilsnagt,  Macdcburg.  1509. 
npTiated  ia  P.  Heiti  uod  W.  L,  Sctareiber.  Drucie  und 
HaUthniUc  ,  ,  ,  .  pp,  S-11.  Strasbure.  1904:  HUtnrxa 
inventiimit  H  ottmnonit  vivifid  sacramfi^  in  Wilanoffk, 
LUbcck,  1520:  M,  LudecuB.  Hiil.  von  dtr  Erfinduna  .  .  . 
Ju  vtrmtinten  hriliffm  BliOi  lur  WHmaet,  Wittenberg, 
1586;  E.  Brnst.  in  Merkitche  Foricliungm,  xvi  (ISSl), 
133  (qq.;  idem,  in  Maabtbumer  aenhichtiblaarr.  ISS3. 
a  iqa,.  97  iqq.;  idem,  is  Biauer  fat  Handil,  Qtintrbe, 
elo..  18S2,  pp,  167  sqq,;  Wattenbneh,  in  SBA.  1832,  pp. 
603  iqq.;  B.  Henoii,  in  Forichunftn  zur  brandetib.  uitd 
prmwiKAm  Ouchichlt.  lii  (IBOB).  391  sqq,;  KL,  v.  1720- 
1734. 


WILSOn,  DABIEL:    Bishop  of  CaloutU;  b,  i 

I  Spitalfields,  London,  July  2,  1778;  d.  m  Calcutl 
Jan.  2, 1858.  Be  was  educated  at  St.  EdmundHal 
Oirford  (B.A,,  1802;  MA.,  1804;  D,D,,  1832);  w 

,  orduned,  and  became  curate  of  Ricbard  Ced  i 
Chobham  and  Bisley  in  Surrey,  where  he  derdiqia 
into  a  strong  Evangelical  preacher;  wu  t^itoto 
vice-principal  of  St,  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  m 
minister  of  Worton,  Oxfordshire,  1807-12;  uaA 
ant  curate  at  St.  John's  Chapel,  Bedford  Sot 
Bloomsbury,  1808-12;  sole  minister  there,  ISli 
1824;  and  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  laUngton,  ISU-Ht, 
when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  CaJcutli,  ud 
metropolitan  of  India,  He  founded  an  Eigji^ 
church  at  Rangoon,  Ceylon,  1855,  and  the  ntbe- 
dral  church,  St.  Paul's,  consecrated  at  Cilnittt, 
1847.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  uid  u 
bishop  was  noted  for  fidelity  and  firmness,  HeiH 
the  author  of  numerous  sermons  pubUsbcd  aept- 
rately  and  in  collections,  and  of  The  Eadenat  ^ 
ChrUUanity,  .  .  .  a  Course  of  LedwvM  (2  vtk, 
London,  1828-30);  and  of  BUhop  Wiixm'i  JirvJi^ 
Lelleri,  addresied  to  kit  Family  Ihefirti  Nine  Ymn4 
his  Indian  Episcopacy  (1863;  ed,  his  son  Dtnid), 
BmuoaBAPirr:  Beiida  the  Journal  LrOtrt,  at  np,.  suA 
the  Li/'  by  J.  Butemm,  2  vnlg.,  Loodiin.  ISflO:  E.  Slot, 
HM.  of  llu  Chureli  Miinanarn  Sociilv.  paaaiiB,  ib.  UH. 

WILSON,  HEHRT  BRISTOW:    Church  ai  Eiff- 
land;   b.  in  London  June  10,  1803;   d.  thoeAi^ 
10,  1888.    He  studied  at  the  Merchant  Ttjlai' 
School,  London,  and  at  St.  John's  College,  CtfonI 
(B.A.,  1825;    M.A.,  1829;    B.D.,  1834),  uxj  ni 
fellow  of  St.  John's  1825-50,  tutor  1833-35,  ml 
RAwlinson  tHofessor  of  Anglo-Saxon  1839-44.  He 
opposed  the  Oxford  movement,  and  in  Mar.,  IW, 
joined  A.  C.  Campbell,  T.  T.  Churton,  and  Mn 
Griffiths  in  the  memorable  protest  against  Kiv- 
man's  Trati  XC.    In  1850  he  was  pr«eent«d  lote 
college  living  of  Great  Staughton,  HuntiogdoDiliin, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death.    He  is  memmtk 
as  the  projector  and  editor  of  the  volume  of  £wii« 
and  Reviews  (q.v.)  which   started  a  great  contro- 
versy in  1860  and  subjected  him  to  a  trial  for  ba^ 
esy.     He  published  The  Communion  af  Sainii  (0^ 
ford,  1851),  Bampton  lectures  for  1851;  A  Wir 
...  on    UniversUy   and   College   Reform  {Loodtft 
1854);   Schemes  of  Christian  Comprehensim  {■aOi' 
ford  Essays,  IS57);   The  Nattoma  Church  (at  Emit 
and  Revieura,  I860);   A  Brief  Examination  o/Pr«- 
lent  Opinions  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Old  aitiSf 
Testaments  (1861);   and  Three  Sermons  (1S61). 
BiBLtOGRAPHi:    Li/e  and  Ltttert  of  Rowland  (TilliB".  1» 
Mrs.  Willinms,  vol.  i..  London.  1874;  O.  C.  BrodnekBi 
W.  H,   Fremantle,  JudgmmiM  of  Oie  JadicvU  Cmw<" 
of  Iht  PHca  Council,  pp.  247-290.  ib.  186S:  B.  E  f^ 
thcro.  Life  and  Corrtipondnee  of  Dam  Slanlrv.  ii-  3W<; 
157-158.  ib.  1893;    E,  Abbott  and  L.  CimpbeU,  (h^" 
Lrlln-iofBniaminJoicrU.p:ia,iin.ib.  isg~:  a.t.Ui*' 
Lift  of  Edward  Bouperif  Puitij.  ii,  167,  iv,  33-SS,  ib- 1»: 
DffB.  Ixii.  97;    literature  under  Essati  and  Rub* 

WILSOll,  JOHB:  The  name  of  two  dirin* 
1.  Puritan;  b.  at  Windsor  (21  m.  w.  b)-t  li 
London),  Berkshire,  1588;  d.  in  Boston,  Hi«., 
Aug.  7,  1667.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  C«iti- 
bridge,  graduating  from  the  university  about  IfiM 
after  whicii  he  not  only  studied  law  for  three  JW 
but  also  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  En^and.  B 
preached  at  Moitlake,  Henley,  Bumstead,  Stok 
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ChR,  tod  Cuuluh,  and  vaa  for  several  yean  no- 
lor  d  Sudbury,  Sumbx.  He  was,  however,  a  Puri- 
tu  ntber  than  a  churchman,  and  on  Apr.  8,  1630, 
1m  Miled  for  Mawachuaetts  with  John  Winthrop 
(q.T.)-  Tjn>jing  at  Salem,  he  eoon  removed  to 
Qiuiatown,  where  within  a  few  months  he  organ- 
ind  irtiat  was  to  become  the  Fint  Church  in  Boston. 
H«  wu  oidained  ila  t««cber  by  hia  own  communi- 
anu,  but  in  1631-32  he  was  in  England,  where  he 
wit  orduned  pastor.  He  was  again  in  England  in 
1634-35,  and  soon  after  be  had  returned  to  America 
t^  Antinomian  ControverBy  (see  Antinomianibm 
WD  AifTiHOKiAN  CoNTBOVxaaiEfl,  It,  2)  invaded 
til  cODgR^ion.  With  Winthrop  Wibon  became 
one  of  the  principal  opponents  of  the  movement 
udofitj  leader,  Anne  Hutchinson;  but  before  it 
wu  Kttled  Wilaon  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
npeditiou  againat  the  Pequots.  Later  he  was  a 
ecmpiiuoa  of  John  Eliot  (q.v.)  in  bis  labors  for  the 
cmToson  of  the  Indians.  His  two  colleagues,  both 
o(  wbcm  he  outlived,  were  John  Cotton  and  John 
Sortoi  (qq.v.). 

Tht  principal  writing  of  Wilson  were  Some  Hdp» 
IcFaA  (London,  1625);  A  Song  of  Deliiiertmce  for 
lit  Luting  Remembrance  of  God't  Wonderful  Worke 
(1E26;  new  ed.,  Boston,  1680);  The  Day  Breaking, 
i/iut  Ac  Sun  Rieing,  ^  the  Gospel  vnlh  the  Indiana 
»  Nob  England  (1647;  new  ed..  New  York,  1865) ; 
ud  A  SeoMonMe  Waleh-Word  unto  Chriitians  agairut 
lU  DrtOMi  and  Dreameri  of  thit  Generaiion  (Cam' 
bridge,  Mass.,  1677;  the  last  sermon  of  Wilson, 
ItBKhedNov.  16,  1665). 

■nuoGUTHT:  W.  B.  Spncna,  Xaiuli  of  On  Amtriean 
hb«  I-  U-IS.  New  York.  18BS;  A.  W.  UaeClun,  Uta 
tf  at  CW>/  rottm  of  NtK  England.  IL.  Boatoo.  1870. 

S.  Presbyterian  missionary  t«  India  and  edu- 
atcr;  b.  at  louder  (18  m.  s.e.  of  Edinburgh) 
Dr.  n,  1804;  d.  at  Bombay,  India,  Dec.  1, 
1E75,  Ftnm  tuiy  cMdhood  he  knew  what  per- 
xnal  rdi|pon  was.  During  his  collie  coutse  at 
the  Uuiversity  of  Edinburgh,  through  tutoring  some 
Aiglo-Iiulian  boys  his  mind  was  turned  toward 
India.  He  was  a  diUgent  student  of  natural  science 
«we(l  u  ot  languages,  and  besidea  taking  hia  theo- 
Icgical  course  he  further  qualified  himself  befor 
C°uig  out  by  attending  medical  classes.  He  suled  ii 
UitKrvice  of  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society,  but 
itaVty  afterward  the  Church  of  Scotland  awoke  to 
BiinKiuy  enterprise  and  took  over  the  society's 
'"A.  Wilson  became  head  of  the  miaalon  college 
in  Bcmbay,  and  in  that  city,  where  he  la  still  re- 
xncbered  hb  perhaps  the  greatest  of  her  citizens, 
be  ipoit  his  long,  laborious,  and  influential  life. 
Ht  npidly  acquired  a  wide  and  profound  acquaint- 
Kct  with  Indian  languages  and  literature,  knowU 
olge  which  be  turned  to  use  in  multifarious  contro- 
nnul  writings  and  public  disputations  in 
QuiK  of  Chnstianity  and  in  research  into  the  ob- 
Kun  field  of  Indian  antiquities.  While  on  cordial 
lomii  with  Dr.  Duff,  he  laid  greater  stress  on  work 
UDong  the  common  people,  on  their  own  ground, 
D  the  vernacular.  His  fiist  wife,  who  went  out 
rith  him,  did  much  in  her  brief  six  years  for  the 
ause  of  female  education.  In  1S43,  like  all  the 
lurch  of  Scotland  missionaries,  he  adhered  to  the 
ree  Church.    He  visited  the  Holy  Land,  publish- 


ing in  1845  Lands  of  the  B&le,  and  stirring  up  inter- 
est in  Syrian  missions.  In  ISJQ,  on  a  visit  home,  be 
married  agun,  and  for  the  next  twenty  years  his 
wife  evinced  unusual  interest  and  attained  great 
success  in  mission  work  among  Indian  women  of 
all  ranks.  He  himself  became  vice-chancellor  of 
Bombay  University,  a  position  of  vast  educational 
importance,  and  president  of  the  Bombay  branch  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  His  relations  with  the 
governor.  Sir  William  Elphinstone,  were  close  and 
intimate.  In  1870  he  was  called  to  the  modera- 
tor's chair  of  the  Free  Church  General  Assembly, 
taking  his  place  among  the  leaders  on  the  progress- 
ive side  and  afterword  returning  to  end  his  days 
in  Bombay. 

BiiuoaaATHT;  Wa»on  wu  the  nutlior  of  An  Expa^urt  0/ 
Itie  Hindv  Retieiim,  and  A  Stamil  Etpoiure  (Bombay. 
]a33-34)i  SimoiT,  of  Mrt.  WUtan  (Edinburth.  IKiS); 
Landt  0/  tAa  Bibli  Vitilid  and  Dtieribed  (2  voti..  1817); 
Biaiory  of  tttx  Suppretfion  of  Infantieide  in  WeMrm  India 
(Bombay,  1855):  India  Thrtt  Thmaand  Yean  A  a"  (l»5Si; 
and  Indian  CoMt.ed.  P.  PelenoD  (2  vols.,  19771.  For  his 
Ule  oooiult;  0.  Smitb,  Life  of  John  Wilvm,  I^adoD,  1878: 
R.  Hunter,  Hi^.  o/  Frtt  Church  Miaiem  in  India  and 
Afrita,  ib.  1S73;  O.  Smith.  Life  af  Altxandtr  Doff.  A. 
I8BI1  J.  HamC  Tuw  Standard  Biarari  in  the  Bait.  ib. 
1882;    DNB,  Ixii.  113-llG. 

WILSOn,  JOHH  A:  United  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Pleasantville,  Pa.,  Oct.  4,  1839.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Westminster  College,  Pa.  (A.B.,  1S64), 
and,  after  studying  law  and  practising  for  two  years, 
from  Alleghany  Theologpcol  Seminary  (1872);  he 
then  held  pastorates  at  Beaver,  Pa.  (1872-76),  St. 
Louis  (1876-86),  and  Wooster,  O.  (1886-93),  and 
since  1893  has  been  professor  of  church  history  and 
pastoral  theology  at  Alleghany  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Pittsburg. 

WILSOH,  JOHH  LEIGHTOH:  Presbyterian, 
Southern  Church;  b.  in  Sumter  County,  S.  C,  Mar. 
25,  1809;  d.  near  Mayesville,  S,  C,  July  13,  1886. 
He  was  graduated  from  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  1829,  and  from  Columbia  Theological  Semi- 
nary, S.  C,  1833;  was  foreign  missionary  in  West- 
ern Africa,  1834-53;  secretary  of  Foreign  Missions 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  1853-61; 
for  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  Columbia, 
S.  C,  1861-85,  and  secretary  emeritus,  1885-86. 
He  was  inatnimental  in  breaking  up  the  slave-trade 
in  Africa.  He  made  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of 
the  Grebo  and  Mpongwc  languages,  and  translated 
parts  of  the  Bible.  He  edited  The  Foreign  Record, 
New  York,  1853-61,  and  The  Missionary,  Balti- 
more, 1861-85.  He  wrote  Western  Afriea:  lis  Hit- 
lory,  Condition,  and  Proepeels  (New  York,  1857). 

WILSOH,  JOSEPH  DAWSOB:  Reformed  Epia- 
copolion;  b.  in  New  York  City  July  9,  1840.  He 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  (then  called  the  Free  Academy),  St.  Stephen'a 
College,  Annandalc,  N.  Y.  (B.A.,  1863),  and  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  (graduated,  1866); 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church;  he  was  curate  of  St.  Luke's,  New 
York  City  (1866-67),  and  rector  of  Calvary,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  (1867-74).  He  then  left  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  for  Retonned  Episcopal  ianism, 
and  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Peoria,  III.  (1874- 
1879);  St.  John's,  Chicago  (1879-95);  acting  rec- 
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tor  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lord,  Victoria,  B,  C.  (1895- 
1901);  and  since  1901  has  been  professor  of  history 
and  apologetics  at  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical Semiimry,  Philadelphia.  In  theology  he  is  a 
moderate  Calviniat  and  a  conservative,  and  has  writ- 
ten Words  from  the  Crost  (sermons,  Chicago,  1881) 
ud  Did  Danitl  WriU  Daniel  t  (New  York,  1906). 

WILSOH,  LUTHER  BARTON:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal bishop;  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md,,  Nov.  14,  1856. 
He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College  (A.B.,  1875) 
Knd  at  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  (M.D.,  1877).  In  1878  he  entered  the 
Baltimore  Annual  Conference  of  his  denomination 
and  held  pastorates  at  Hancock,  Woodberiy,  and 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was 
prcnding  elder  of  the  Washington  District  of  the 
Baltimore  Conference  in  1894-1900  and  of  the  West 
Baltimore  District  in  1903-04,  and  was  elected 
bishop  in  1904. 

WILSOH,  MARGARET:  One  of  the  two  "  mar- 
tyrs of  the  Solway  ";  b.  at  Glenvemock  (65  m. 
■.6.W.  of  Glasgow),  Scotland,  1667;  drowned  near 
Wigtown  (75  m.  s.  of  Glasgow)  May  11,  1685.  For 
refusing  to  conform  to  episcopacy,  she,  together 
with  her  younger  sister  Agnes,  and  Margaret  Mac- 
Lachlan,  a  woman  of  sixty-three,  was  tried  at  the 
Wigtown  assize  and  condemned  to  death  by  drown- 
ing in  the  Bladenoch.  The  younger  sister  was  bailed 
out,  but  on  May  U,  \fVAh,  the  two  other  women 
were  tied  to  stakes  within  the  flood-mark  of  the 
water  of  the  Bladenoch  and  were  drowned  by  the 
incoming  tide.  The  incident  furnished  the  subject 
of  Millais'  picture,  "  The  Martyr  of  the  Solway  " 
(1871),  now  In  Liverpool.  An  obelisk  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  martyrs  was  erected  on  Windy  Hill,  Wig- 
town, in  1861,  and  there  is  another  welt-known 
monument  at  Stirling.    See  Covenanters,  S  6. 

BlBUoaiuPBT:  A.  Slewart.  HMoru  VirtdicaUd  in  U>  Can 
of  Iht  Wiataun  Martw'-  Edinbutgh,  IBSS^  R,  Wodro*. 
HiU.  of  the  Suffrrinai  of  llu  Chunh  ol  Scotland,  ib,  I82fl- 
1830;  J.  AndBWOO,  Ladia  a/ the  CoumaiU.  GUagow.  1B50, 
,-       ,.    .     :  W.  M.  Hetherington,  Hilt.  o/Wf  CAureA 


of  Scotl. 
118-110 


WILSON,  THOMAS:  Church  of  England,  bishop 
of  Sodor  and  Man;  b.  at  Burton  (10  m.  s.  of  Liver- 
pool), England,  Dec.  20,  1663;  d.  on  the  lalc  of 
Man  Mar.  7,  1755.  He  was  graduated  from  Trin- 
ity CoUege,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1686;  M.A,,  1696);  was 
ordained  deacon,  1686;  became  curate  in  the 
chapolry  of  Newchurch  Kenyon,  Lancashire,  1687; 
was  ordained  priest,  1089,  and  remained  in  charge 
of  Newchurch  till  1692,  when  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who,  in  1697,  ap- 
pointed him  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  he 
was  consecrated,  1698.  He  accomplished  two 
great  reforms  in  his  diocese:  the  first,  of  1703,  re- 
fating  to  the  tenures  of  landed  property,  which 
had  been  very  uncertain;  and  the  second,  accom- 
plished by  his  EecUiiaelieal  Conslitutions,  to  the 
rules  and  discipline  of  the  church  there.  He  had 
remarkable  qualities  as  an  adminiMrator,  and  was, 
from  Ilia  position,  compelled  to  take  a  great  shore 
in  secular  affairs.  He  wrote  comparatively  little. 
In  1707  he  issued  at  London  his  Principles  and 
Dutiet  of  CkrislianHy,  commonly  called  the 
"Manx   Catechi.^m,''   in   Engli.sh  and  Manx;   this 


was   the  first  book  ever   print«d   in    Man».  In 
1735  he  showed  his  interest  in  the  missioasrr  u- 
pects  of  General  Oglethorpe's  Georgia  plantstion 
scheme,  by  writing  his  Essay  toinards  an  liMruSm 
for  Oie  IndianM,  Explaining  the  most  Esiattial  Dec- 
trints  of  ChristianiCy  .  .  .  vnth  Dirtdions  and  Pn^- 
trs.    The  Essay,  which  was  translated  into  Frendi 
and  Italian,  and  met  with  great  favor,  was  publislud 
in  1740  at  London.     In  1749  he  acceplnj  frDJU  tbe 
Unity  of  the  Brethren  (q.v.)  the  office  of  honorary 
president  of  the  reformed  sectjon  of  the  Moriiiu 
Church.     His  age  at  the  time  debarred  him  fitun 
active  service,  but  he  was  glad  of  the  opporlunitj 
of  publicly  testifying  to  his  interest  in  that  people. 
His  hfe  was  marked  by  rare  unselfishness  and  dero- 
tion  to  duty.     His  works  embrace  devotionsl  wii- 
tings  of  exl«nded  private  and  public  use,  nunHroua 
sermons,  and  Short  and  Plain   Irulrutiions  for  llu 
Bettrr  Understanding  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (2d  ed., 
London,  1736;   and  often);   Parochialia,  or  liMnc- 
/wms  to  (AeCicr«/ (Bath,  1821);  aad  The  Holy  Bik, 
icilh   Notes,    by   Thomas   WiUon  .  .  .  and  Mruui 
ttenderingt,  by  ...  C.  CntUweU  (3  vols.,  London, 
1785);     His  Works  were  first  pubhshed  in  » col- 
lected edition,  with  his  Life,  by  C.  Cruttwell  (2voli, 
Bath,  1781;  4th  ed.,  4  vols.,  1796-97;  and  best  d., 
with  his  Life  by  J.  Keble,  7  vols.,  Oxford,  1847-i3J. 
BiBLioonirsr:    Besidn  tbe  accouals  of  the  liFc  b  Ibi  h^ 
lertod  fForki.  uC  sup.,  tbm  nn  biocniphics  br  H.  SianU. 
Loadoa,  tSie:    R.  B.  Boat,  in  LiBti  of  friuvM  Ctni- 
liant.  vol.  i..  ib.  1833;    W.  H.  Tealo.  in  li™  o/Emw« 
OiVinu,  ib.    IS4S.    ConauJt  further:    J.  Roast  Bil.  il 
Wrtlri/an  Methodiam  in  the  Iili  of  Van,  DoUf  lu,  IW: 
M.  Arnold,  Culture  and  Anarch]/,  prcfue.  Uniai.  ISM; 
J.  H.  Oveilon  and  F.  Relion.  Tht  £iwluA  Cltvrti  U7H- 
ISOOl.  pp.  l2S-iS(ietTiaasira,ih.  1906;  i>.Vfl, liiL ISt-lU 

WmPFELING,  vimp't^ling  {WMPHELDIGl, 
JASOB:  Humanistic  theologian;  b.  at  Schlelt- 
stadt  (29  m.  s.w.  of  Strasbui^)  July  25.  HM;  d. 
there  Nov.  17,  1528,  He  entered  in  1461  the  I'ni- 
veraity  of  Freiburg,  and  in  1468  removed  to  the 
University  of  Erfurt;  in  the  following  year  be  went 
to  Heidelberg  where  he  became  master  of  philoso- 
phy in  UTl.  In  1483  he  was  called  as  cstbednl 
preacher  to  Speycr,  where  he  remained  founw 
years,  though  the  pulpit  work  was  done  by  olbffi 
because  of  the  vocal  weakness  of  Wimpfdingi  bol 
OS  prebendary  he  wrote  and  worked  in  the  inlerai 
of  the  church  of  Speyer  and  its  clergy.  His  efforli 
wcje  aimed  at  a  better  diaeipline  of  the  cleisj,  * 
more  frequent  convocation  of  synods,  and  sdcvoMn 
adoration  of  Mary.  After  1487  he  seems  to  h*" 
possessed  the  parish  in  Suli  near  Molsheim  as  m 
inheritance  from  a  paternal  uncle.  He  refused  pfe- 
bends  in  the  chapter  of  St,  Thomas  in  Strisbiiri 
and  at  the  cathedral  in  Mainz  as  hindrann*  lo 
study  in  science  and  to  contemplation.  In  I498_lie 
became  professor  of  rhetoric  and  poetics  at  the  In- 
versity  of  Heidelberg,  and  in  1501  his  friend  Ceil* 
von  Kaiaersbcrg  induced  liim  to  remo^'e  to  Strt»- 
burg,  where  he,  Sebastian  Brant,  and  Geiler  *w 
active  in  the  interest  of  church  and  school  anil  «■ 
ercised  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  spirituil  Ke 
of  Straaburg  which  lasted  until  the  days  of  BuIkTi 
Capito,  and  Sturm.  In  1503  Wimpfehng  foUoW 
his  friend  Bishop  Christoph  von  Utenheim  to  Buel 
and  soon  went  to  the  University  of  Freiburg,  whence 
he  had  to  remoi'e  becjiu^t  of  his  invectives  sfWiat 
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I,  while  a  flood  of  literature  poured  forth 
and  ixrose.  Wimpfeling  was  accused  at 
I  cited  before  the  pope;  but  the  popular 
in  his  favor,  and  the  two  bishops  of  Stras- 
Basel  defended  him.  Between  1508  and 
pfehng  frequently  changed  his  home,  and 
hristoph  von  Utenheim,  bishop  of  Basel, 
him  **  to  assume  the  leadership  of  a  new- 
d  convent,"  the  locality  of  which  is  not 
n  1515  he  left  this  office  and  removed  to 
it,  where  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
Q  Strasburg,  so  here  he  gathered  a  circle 

8  and  admirers  who  about  1518  seem  to 
nised  in  a  literary  society  which  fell  to 
>re  Luther's  movement. 

ling   planned  great   things,  but  acoom- 

tle.    He  was  overshadowed  by  Erasmus 

3  genially  diffused  influence;  in  his  nar- 

le  he  unintentionally  prepared  the  way  for 

mation.    His  numerous  works  are  con- 

th  politics,  philology,  theology,  history, 

y.     Worthy  of  special  mention  are  his 

il  treatises  Isidoneu8  gennanicua  (1406) 

BcenHa,  which  are  distinguished  by  sound 

m  education.     In  his  Chrmania  (1501)  he 

msetf  an  enthusiastic  German  patriot;  in 

Murt  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  left 

the  Rhine  never  belonged  to  Gaul.    In 

'enan  Oemumiearum  (1505)  Wimpfeling 

a  oondse  history  of  the  Germans. 

(H.  Hermelink.) 

■t:    Hie  autobiocn4>luo  BxpvrgaHo  \b  repro- 

J.  A.  Riegcer^B  AmoemlaHB  litterarim  Frtburgen- 

1775.     Conault  further:   J.  Knepper,  in  Bri&u- 

.  .  .  m  Janateru  Getehiehte,  vol.  iii.,  parts  2-4, 

1M2;    ZeUachrift  fUr  OfchiehU  des  Oberrheint, 

40  sqq..  1906,  pp.  40  aqq.,  202  eqq..  1907,  pp. 

•bo  C.  Schmidt,  Hid.  litUrain  dt  VAUace, 

^\  and  J.  JaoMen,  Hid,  of  the  Oerman  People, 

t.  Louis,  1900;  KL,  zii.  1075-82  (gives  titles  of 

r  biographies,  which  are  reviewed  ably  in  Knep- 

k  referred  to  above). 

RA,  vim-pt'na  (KOCH),  KONRAD:  Cath- 
igian;  b.  at  Buchen  (29  m.  e.n.e.  of  Hei- 
bout  1465;  d.  at  Amorbach  (44  m.  s.s.e. 
»rt)  May  17,  1531.  The  family  name  was 
;  Konrad  cfdled  himself  Wimpina,  prob- 
iise  his  family  originally  had  their  home 
ughboring  Wimpfen-on-the-Neckar.  In 
itered  the  University  of  Leipsic,  became  a 
n  philosophy;  in  1491  he  was  received 
x>uncil  of  the  philosophical  faculty;  in 
rector,  and  the  same  year  dean  of  his  fac- 
later  time  vice-chancellor  for  three  years. 
\  he  devoted  himself  also  to  the  study  of 
emd  in  1495  became  subdeacon.  In  1500 
3  involved  with  his  former  teacher  and 
lich  in  a  passionate  dispute  concerning 
1  and  Scholasticism,  or,  as  the  opponents 
1  it,  over  the  question  whether  the  art  of 
the  source  of  theology.  In  assigning  a 
place  to  poetry,  Wimpina  aroused  the 

9  against  himself,  while  Polich  became 
ir  stanchest  defenders.    In  1505  Joachim 

brother  Albrecht  called  Wimpina  to  the 
Edblished  University  of  Frankfort  as  its 
r.  In  1518  he  became  involved  in  a  dis- 
Luther  concerning  indulgences,  and  into 


this  dispute  Tetzel  was  drawn,  participating  on  Jan. 
20,  1518,  in  Frankfort  in  a  di^utation  concerning 
theses  which  had  been  formulated  by  Wimpina  in 
opposition  to  Luther.  Wimpina  thus  appears  as 
one  of  the  earliest  literary  opponents  of  Luther,  and 
he  devoted  the  following  years  to  an  intensive  refu- 
tation of  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  at  first  only  in  dis- 
putations, then,  in  1528,  he  published  his  great  work 
of  refutation  AnacephcdatmSt  a  production  of  in- 
tense intellectual  labor.  It  represents  Lutheranism 
as  the  rallying-point  of  the  sects  and  heresies  of  all 
times.  AU  heresy,  Wimpina  states,  is  directed  fun- 
damentally against  the  Church  as  a  divine  founda> 
tion.  Wydif  is  the  father  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Hussites,  and  that  is  the  source  of  the  Lutheran 
heresy.  By  a  necessity  of  nature  the  pope,  Wim- 
pina argues,  stands  above  the  emperor  and  possesses 
not  only  doctrinal  power,  but  also  executive  and  dis- 
ciplinary power.  Wimpina  went  to  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  as  the  theologian  of  Joachim  I.  When 
at  the  beginning  of  the  diet  without  the  knowledge 
of  Luther  the  Articles  of  Schwabach  (see  Schwa- 
bach  Abticubs)  had  been  printed  and  communi- 
cated to  Joachim,  Wimpina  together  with  his  Bran- 
denburg colleagues  Mensing,  Redorfer,  and  ESlgers- 
ma  published  as  refutation  Ckriatlicher  UrUerricht 
gegen  die  BekanrUnua  M.  Luiherz,  He  was  also  one 
of  the  circle  of  theologians  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  confutation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  but 
Wimpina's  part  was  evidently  small.  After  the 
diet  he  accompanied  his  elector  to  Cologne.  Then 
he  returned  to  his  native  state  and  lived  thereafter 
in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Amorbach.  Besides 
his  great  work  Anacephalceosis  (1528)  he  published 
PrcBcepta  coaugmentandcB  RetharioB  orationU,  or  Ar8 
episidandi  (c.  1486) ;  Almce  universitatia  atudii  Ldp- 
zensia  et  vrbis  Ldptzg  descriptio  (1488,  newly  edited 
by  C.  F.  Eberhard,  Leipsic,  1802);  Tractatua  de 
erroribua  phUoaophorum  (1493);  Congeatio  textua 
nova  proprieicUum  logicalium  cum  commerUatione 
(1498);  Apologeticua  in  aacroB  theohguE  defenaianem 
(1500);  De  D,  Anna  trinnbio  (1518);  De  aignia  et 
inaomniia  (1529);  Farrago  miacellaneorum  (1531; 
contains  his  Leipsic  writings) ;  his  anti-Luther  wri- 
tings are  in  Sectarunty  errorum  .  .  .  librorum  partea 
(Tea  (Frankfort,  1528).  (G.  Kawbrau.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  J.  C.  Beckmann,  NotHia  UnivernUUia  Franr 
cofurtanas,  Frankfort,  1707;  J.  Qropp,  ^taa  miUe  annorum 
.  .  .  monaeterii  .  .  .  in  Amorbach,  Frankfort,  1736;  G. 
Bauch,  in  Zeitachrift  des  Vereina  fUr  Oeachichte  und  AUer- 
thum  Schleaiena,  xxx  (1896),  133  sqq.;  idem  in  Neuea 
Archiv  fUr  aAchiache  QeaeOachaft,  xviii  (1897),  293  sqq.; 
idem,  Oeachichte  dea  Leipziger  FrUhhumaniamua,  Leipaio, 
1899;  idem.  Die  Anfange  der  UniveraiUU  Frankfurt,  Frei- 
burg, 1903;  E.  Friedl&nder,  Matrikd  der  UniveraiUU 
Frankfurt,  pp.  1-2.  48,  Leipsic.  1887;  N.  Mailer,  in  TSK, 
1893.  pp.  83  sqq..  1894,  pp.  389  sqq.;  G.  Erler,  Die  Mat- 
rikd der  Univeraitdt  Leipzio,  Leipsic,  1895-97;  N.  Paulus, 
in  Der  Katholik,  1900,  ii.  281  sqq.;  idem.  Die  deutachen 
Dominikaner  im  Kampfe  gegen  LiUher,  pp.  134  sqq.,  Frei- 
burg. 1903;  J.  Negwer,  Konrad  Wimpina,  Breslau,  1907- 
1909;  ADB,  xliii.  330  sqq.;   KL,  xii.  1682-85. 

WINCHESTER,  CALEB  THOMAS:  Methodist 
Episcopal  layman;  b.  at  Montville,  Conn.,  Jan.  18, 
1847.  He  was  educated  at  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.  (A.B.,  1869),  with  which  he  has 
been  connected  ever  since,  being  librarian  (1869- 
1879),  associate  professor  of  English  (1872-78),  and 
full  professor  of  the  same  subject  since  1878.    He 
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was  a  member  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  to  prepare  the  hynmal, 
which  was  published  in  1905.  He  has  written  The 
Life  of  John  Wesley  (New  York,  1906);  and  A 
Group  of  English  Eeaayieta  (1910). 

WINCHESTER,  ELHANAN:  Universalist;  b. 
in  Brookline,  Mass.,  Sept.  30,  1751 ;  d.  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Apr.  18,  1797.  In  1769  he  began  to  preach, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  an  open-communion 
church  at  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  1771;  about  a  year 
later  he  became  a  close-communionist,  and  was  ex- 
communicated; residing  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  1774- 

1780,  he  then  became  pastor  in  Philadelphia  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  and  founded  with  a  majority 
of  his  congregation  a  Universalist  church  there  in 

1781.  From  1787  to  1794  he  preached  Restoration- 
ism  in  England.  His  works  embrace  a  Collection  of 
Psalms^  Hymns  and  Poems  (Boston,  1772) ;  A  New 
Book  of  Poems f  on  Several  Occasions  (1773);  The 
Universal  Restoration  (London,  1788,  and  often); 
A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  thai  Remain  to 
be  Fulfilled  (4  vols.,  1789-90) ;  and  Progress  and  Em- 
pire of  Christ  (1793). 

Bibuographt:  Sketches  of  the  Life  are  by  W.  Vidler,  Lon- 
don, 1797;  and  E.  M.  Stone,  Boston,  1836.  Consult 
further  R.  Eddy,  in  American  Church  History  SerieSt  x. 
408-413  et  passim,  New  York,  1894;  and  the  literature 
under  UNnnBRSAUSTS. 

WnfCKLER,  vink'ler,  HUGO:  German  Prot- 
estant, orient^ist;  b.  at  Gr&fenhainichen  (12  m. 
s.w.  of  Wittenberg)  July  4,  1863.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  became  privat- 
docent  for  Semitic  philology  in  the  philosophical 
faculty,  and  since  1904  he  has  been  professor  of  the 
same  subject.  Besides  editing  MitteUungen  der 
vorderasiaiischen  Gesellschaft,  Das  aUe  Orientj  and  Ex 
Oriente  LuXj  he  has  written:  Die  Keilschrifttexte 
Sargons  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1889) ;  Untersuchungen  zur 
altorientcdischen  Geschichte  (1889);  Der  Thontaf el- 
fund  von  Tell  el'Amama  (1889);  Geschichte  Baby- 
loniens  und  Assyriens  (1892);  AUtestamentliche 
Untersuchungen  {IS92) ;  SamnUung  von  Keilschrift- 
texten  (3  parts;  1893-95);  Altorienialische  Forsch- 
ungen  (21  parts,  1893-1906);  Geschichte  Israels 
(2  vols.,  1895-1900);  Die  ThorUafeln  von  Tell-cU 
Amama  (Berlin,  1896);  Kritische  Schriften  (6  vols., 
1901-08);  Die  Gesetze  Hammurabis  (Leipsic,  1904); 
Kritische  Schriften  (Berlin,  1906);  Die  haJbylonr- 
ische  GeisteskuUur  in  ihren  Beziehungen  zur 
Kulturentxvicklung  der  Menschheit  (1907) ;  Die  Pan- 
babylonisten  (Leipsic,  1907);  Die  im  Sommer  '06 
in  Klein-Asien  ausgefiihrten  Ausgrabungen  (1907); 
and  edited  with  H.  Zimmem  the  3d  ed.  of 
E.  Schrader's  Keilinschriften  und  das  A.  T.  (Berlin, 
1903). 

WINCKLER,  JOHANN:  German  Lutheran  and 
defender  of  Philipp  Jakob  Spener  (q.v.);  b.  at  Gol- 
zem,  near  Grimma  (17  m.  s.e.  of  Leipsic)  July  13, 
1642;  d.  at  Hamburg  Apr.  6,  1705.  His  parents, 
who  were  poor  peasants,  self-sacrificingly  had  him 
educated  at  the  school  in  Grimma  and  at  St.  Thomas' 
in  Leipsic,  and  at  the  University  of  Leipsic;  but  his 
poverty  interrupted  his  university  studies,  and  he 
became  private  tutor  in  Grimma,  then  in  1664  mais- 


ter  in  Jena,  and  he  delivered  private  lectures  at 
Leipsic.    He  was  with  a  son  of  Duke  Philipp  Lod- 
wig  of  Holstein-Sonderburg  at  Ttibingen,  166^71, 
when  began  that  acquaintance  with  Philipp  Jakob 
Spener  which  had  a  decisive  influence  upon  his  life. 
In  1671  he  was  called  to  his  first  minist^ial  office  in 
Homburg  vor  der  Hohe;   in  the  following  year  he 
became  superintendent  in  Braubach,  and  in  1676 
court  preacher  in  Darmstadt,  in  1678  pastor  in 
Mannheim,  and  in  1679  superintendent  iQ  Wert- 
heim.    In  1684  he  was  appointed  chief  preacher  of 
St.  Michaers  in  Hamburg,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.    According  to  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  his  contemporaries  Winckler  had  few  equals  as 
preacher,  though  his  printed  sermons  make  diffieolt 
reading  because  of  the  inserted  excursuses.  In  ser- 
eral  works  he  appears  as  a  decided  repreflentative 
of  the -principles  of  Spener;  but  while  defending  in 
a  bitter  controversy  at  Hamburg  Spener's  private 
conventicles,  Winckler  was  not  a  blind  follower,  and 
maintained  an  independent  position.    He  rendered 
great  services  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  serenl 
schools  were  on  his  initiative  enlarged  or  newly 
founded.    About  1688  he  conceived  the  plan  of  a 
Bible  society  and  himself  took  an  active  part  in  it 
by  editing  several  editions  of  the  Bible,   ^nonghii 
works  mention  may  be  made  of:    Bedenken  aber 
Kriegsmanns  Symphonesis  oder  BOchlein  von  oniet- 
nen  ZusammenkHriflen  der  Christen  (Hanau,  1679); 
Antwort  auf  Dilfdds  GrUruUiche  Erorterung  der  Fnfi 
von  den  PrivatsusammenkUvften  (1681);  Sendsdmh 
ben  an  D.  Hannekenium  (Hamburg,  1690);  Sdir^ 
mdssiges  und  wohlgemeintes  Bedenken  (1693). 

(Carl  BEBTEEAuf.) 

Bibuographt:  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Memoria  Hambvg^tet, 
ui.  351,  Hambuis,  1711;  J.  MoUer.  Cimbria  litenta,  H 
990  sqq..  Sleswick.  1687;  J.  GefFcken.  Johann  Wrack- 
Ur  vnd  die  hamburoiache  Kirche  in  adner  Zeii,  Hamborf, 
1861;  K.  J.  W.  Wolters,  in  Geaamnulte  VorMge.ti.'t. 
Sohimder,  pp.  143-216»  ib.  1892;   ADB,  zliiL  365-373. 

WINDESHEIM  (WINDESEM),  MONASIBRY 
OF:  A  celebrated  establishment  situated  at  Windeg- 
heim  (4  m.  s.  of  Zwolle),  the  mother-house  of  a  num- 
ber of  reformed  cloisters  of  regular  canons  which 
flourished  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Its  history  affords  a  glimpse  into 
the  reforming  movement  which  in  Holland,  Ger- 
many, England,  France,  Bohemia,  and  even  in  Italy 
was  a  promise  of  the  real  Reformation.  It  stands 
in  the  closest  relations  with  the  Brethren  of  the 
Conmion  Life  (see  Common  Life,  Brethren  or 
the),  an  organization  which  embodied  in  itself  the 
impulses  received  from  Geert  Groote  (q.v.).  Jan 
Busch  (q.v.),  the  author  of  the  Chronicon  T^in<ie^ 
hemensCf  relates  that  Groote  stated  as  his  wish  and 
counsel  to  his  pupil  and  follower  Florens  RadewiJM 
and  his  associates  that  they  should  seek  to  obtain 
in  the  founding  of  a  monastery  a  center  for  the 
brethren  and  sisters  who  felt  attracted  by  hia 
(Groote's)  personality.  He  also  reconunended  the 
order  of  regular  canons  as  that  most  suitable  for 
their  purposes.  This  choice  is  explicable  from  two 
standpoints.  The  times  were  not  ripe  for  an  asso- 
ciation not  founded  on  the  rules  and  patterns  tli«a 
in  existence.  The  Evangelical  spirit  was  not  th«i 
strong  enough  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  the  Church 
furnished  still  the  legal  spirit  and  forms.    Furtha, 
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lUEnan  rules  would  take  the  brethren  out  of 
,  the  Cistercian  rules  were  too  severe.  The 
to  be  simply  the  three  vows  of  celibacy, 
and  obedi^ice;  and  the  regular  canons 
I  Groote's  own  lines  of  preaching  and  the 
souls. 

ining  was  made  when  Berthold  ten  Hove 
b  dtixen  of  ZwoUe  in  Salland,  donated  his 
f  "  de  hof  to  Windeeem,"  for  the  future 
Hendrik  van  Wilsem,  formerly  assessor  at 
gave  a  piece  of  land.  Other  donations 
and  in  1386  it  was  decided  to  erect  the 
f,  in  wMch  Floris  van  Wevelinkhoven,  the 
^op  of  Utrecht,  showed  interest.  The  six 
in  the  work  were  the  two  named  above  as 
lonations,  Hendrik  Klingebijl,  Werner 
p,  Johannes  van  Kempen  (Kempis), 
I  the  celebrated  Thomas  k  Kempis  (q.v.), 
lik  de  Wilde,  all  of  them  coming  from  the 
of  the  Ck>nmu>n  Life.  Buildings  for  the 
id  not  exist  and  must  therefore  be  erected, 
tures  were  begun  in  Mar.,  1387,  and  the 
"as  consecrated  and  the  brethren  were 
1  Nov.  17,  of  the  same  year.  The  vow  of 
was  spedfically  made  not  to  the  bishop 
ht)  but  to  the  superior  who  was  to  be 
M  first  Klingebijl,  with  the  title  of  rector, 
the  direction;  a  year  later  Keynkamp  be- 
leader  with  tlie  title  of  prior.  After  about 
rs  he  resigned  the  position  to  Johannes 
^os,  who  stamped  his  influence  upon  the 
gave  it  its  unique  significance. 
r  remarkable  are  the  growth  in  wealth  and 
«r  ci  monasteries  affiliated  with  Windes- 
ile  nunneries  were  founded  which  were 
by  the  same  spirit.  Among  these  may  be 
[arienbom  near  Amhem  (1392),  Nieuw- 
Hoom  in  West  Frisia  (1392),  while  Eem- 
in  dose  relations.  These  four  combined 
ind  formed  a  chapter,  with  Windesheim 
ad  and  its  prior  the  priornsuperior  of  the 
1  a  yearly  assemblage,  approved  by  Boni- 
May  16, 1395.  By  1402  seven  institutions 
iated,  by  1423  there  were  twenty-nine, 
ur  for  men  and  five  for  women.  In  1464 
dder  speaks  of  an  odogenarius  numeruSy 
ght  under  the  priorate  of  Johannes  Vos 
oy,  iii.  1-232,  for  the  list).  The  congregar 
its  first  triumph  at  the  Synod  of  Costnitz, 
Lor  Vos  gained  recognition  as  well  as  the 
dartin  V.  by  his  defense  of  the  Brethren  of 
Qon  life  against  the  attack  of  the  Domin- 
)ow.  A  second  was  that  of  the  year  1435 
ig  about  a  reformation  of  the  Augustinian 
in  Germany.  Epochal  was  the  visit  of 
of  Gusa  (see  Gqsa)  in  celebrating  his  jubi- 
I.  The  cardinal's  legation  had  as  its  pur- 
initiation  of  a  new  religious-ethical  life  in 
,  especially  in  relation  to  the  religious 
^usa  appointed  Jan  Busch  and  Dr.  Paulus, 
nastery  of  St.  Mauritius  at  Halle,  to  visit 
ir  monasteries  of  Saxony,  Thuringia,  and 
and  to  reform  them  in  accordance  with 
es  of  the  Windesheim  congregation.  The 
t  spread  to  the  cloisters  of  other  orders 
od  the  limits  of  the  region  where  it  was 


initiated.  A  further  result  was  the  increase  of  kn 
stitutions  affiliated  with  Windesheim.  But  the  Ref- 
onnation  brought  to  an  end  the  significance  of  this 
monastery,  though  it  lived  on  till  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  while  the  last  prior-general,  dJon- 
stantinus  Belling  of  Grauhoff  near  (jodar,  died  Jan. 
17,  1807,  and  the  last  monastery  (Frenswegen  near 
Nordhom)  closed  in  1809. 

A  point  of  importance  is  the  connection  with  the 
Brethren  of  the  dJommon  Life,  out  of  which  Windes- 
heim proceeded,  with  the  spirit  of  which  association 
it  was  in  intimate  sympathy.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  institutions  of  the  Brethren  and  of  Windes- 
heim was  that  the  latter's  reform  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  modem  "  devotion,"  the  former  rejected 
monastic  rules  and  vows  in  order  to  a  renewal  of  life 
in  the  common  association  of  its  members.  The 
manner  of  living  of  the  Brethren  was  often  a  door 
by  which  men  entered  the  regular  orders.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  extension  of  the  Windesheim  con- 
gregation affected  the  Brethren  by  stimulating  their 
zeal.  Yet  the  Windesheim  purpose  was  by  no  means 
indulgence  in  ascetic  practises  to  an  unhealthy  de- 
gree. While  personal  freedom  in  this  direction  was 
not  disallowed,  it  is  significant  that  the  members 
did  not  recotmt  the  miracles  of  their  associates.  Yet 
there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  emphasize  asceti- 
cism, a  characteristic  which  comes  out  in  Busch's 
account  of  such  externals  as  the  habit,  method  of 
singing,  and  the  like  to  the  exclusion  of  more  im- 
portant matters.  A  still  further  point  of  connection 
between  the  two  orders  is  that  the  Windesheim  peo- 
ple busied  themselves  in  the  making  of  books  for 
their  common  use  (not  usually  for  commercial  pur- 
poses). These  activities  were  concerned  with  a  cor- 
rect text  of  the  Bible,  and  with  correct  copies  of  the 
Fathers,  especially  of  Augustine's  writings;  some  of 
the  members  were  celebrated  for  their  work  in  this 
direction.  But  while  the  Brethren  developed  an  in- 
dependent literary  purpose,  in  the  monasteries  an 
increasingly  ascetic  purpose  robbed  the  results  of 
much  of  their  value,  though  they  still  rendered  great 
service  to  following  generations.  Handicrafts,  how- 
ever, and  to  the  extent  of  mercantile  significance, 
were  not  tmknown  among  them.  The  schools  which 
they  here  and  there  conducted  were  of  limited  value 
because  of  their  ecclesiastical  character. 

The  reform  of  Windesheim  did  not  contemplate  a 
break  with  Rome;  its  direction  was  controlled  by 
the  forms  and  ideals  of  the  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  it  would  befriend  ethical  piuposes  and  con- 
trol asceticism  within  sufferable  bounds.  So  far  as 
these  failed  in  producing  real  reform,  it  was  shown 
that  the  Church  was  awaiting  and  expecting  migh- 
tier reformers.  The  Windesheim  congregation  for- 
bade the  possession  and  the  reading  of  Lutheran 
books,  and  till  its  end  remained  true  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  Besides  the  literature  under  Busch,  Jan, 
and  Common  Life,  Brethren  op  the,  especially  the  works 
named  there  of  Busch,  Delprat,  and  Acquoy,  consult: 
J.  C.  van  Slee,  De  KlooHervereeniging  te  Windesheim, 
Leyden,  1874;  J.  H.  Hof  man,  in  Archief  voor  de  Oeachie- 
denis  van  het  AarUbiadom  Utrecht,  vols,  ii.,  v.;  K.  Grube, 
Die  liUerariache  ThAtigkeit  der  Windeeheimer  Congrega- 
tian,  in  Der  Katholik,  1881;  W.  Becker,  in  De  Kaiholiek, 
1884;  D.  J.  M.  WOstenhoflf,  in  Archief  voor  Nederlandeche 
Kerkgeaehiedmia,  v  (1895),  326-335;  KL,  xu.  1686-1694. 
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Names  (|  1>. 

CultivatMm  of  Um  Vine  (|  2). 


WINE9     HEBREW. 

Making  of  Wine  (|  3). 
Diied  Qrapes  (|  4). 


Uee  of  Wine  (|  5). 
Artafioial  Winee  (|  6). 


The  usual  designation  for  fennented  grape  juice 

Is  yayirif  a  loan-word  in  the  Hebrew,  corresponding 

to  Greek  oinos  and  Latin  vinum;  tvroah  is  used  to 

denote  the  newly  extracted  grape  juice 

X.  Names  (Lat.  muatum;  cf.  Mic.  vi.  15)  and  also 
the  juice  yet  contained  in  the  cluster 
(Isa.  Ixv.  8).  There  is,  however,  no  special  emphasis 
herein  upon  the  distinction  "  not  yet  fermented," 
since  in  the  orient  fermentation  be^^  very  quickly 
after  the  pressing,  and  even  the  tirosh  is  accredited 
with  intoxicating  effects  (Hos.  iv.  11;  cf.  Deut.  xii. 
17,  xviii.  4).  Less  frequent  terms  are  fiemer  (Deut. 
xxxii.  14),  aram,  f^emra  (Ezra  vi.  9,  etc.).  Poetical 
forms  are  *<ui8,  sobhe,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
mesekh  and  mimaakh  denote  mixed  wine  (see  below); 
while  shekhar  comprehensively  applies  to  all  intoxi- 
cating drinks  (cf.  shikari,  in  the  Amama  Tablets). 

Both  by  climate  and  by  the  character  of  its  soil 
Palestine  is  adapted  to  vine-growing.  Lideed  the 
vine  has  been  cultivated  there  from 
2.  Cultiva-  high  antiquity  (Gen.  xiv.  18,  xix.  32 
tion  of  the  sqq.,  xxxvii.  25).  In  the  Old  Tester 
Vine.  ment,  vineyards  and  the  vine  invaria- 
bly betoken  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
promised  land  (Deut.  vi.  11,  viii.  8,  xi.  14,  etc.). 
And  the  vine  is  nearly  everywhere  grown,  both  on 
the  hills  and  in  the  plains,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  (I  ^ngs  xxi.  1;  Cant.  i.  14,  viii.  11;  Hos. 
xiv.  7;  Isa.  v.  1;  Jer.  xxxi.  5;  Joeephus,  War,  III., 
X.  8).  Eastward  of  the  Jordan  the  Moabites,  Am- 
monites, Amorites,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Auranitis 
had  vineyards  in  early  times  (Num.  xxi.  22,  xxxii. 
24;  Judges  xi.  33;  Isa.  xvi.  8).  In  the  later  Jew- 
ish period  the  vine  appears  as  an  emblem  on  coins. 
For  the  messianic  times,  in  turn,  the  prophet  an- 
nounces that  the  motmtains  shall  flow  with  new 
wine  (Amos  ix.  13;  Joel  iii.  18,  etc.).  After  the 
Moslem  conquest  the  culture  of  the  vine  was  some- 
what retarded,  but  it  is  once  again  assuming  im- 
portance. The  vine  largely  runs  wild  in  the  ridges 
of  central  and  northern  Syria,  and  in  Palestine  the 
wild  vine  was  known,  bearing  sourly  astringent 
grapes  (Isa.  v.  2;  Jer.  ii.  21).  The  species  now  in 
cultivation  bear  mostly  white  oblong  fruit.  Clus- 
ters from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long  and  weighing 
from  two  to  three  pounds  are  no  rarity.  While  the 
species  of  vines  planted  in  antiquity  can  not  be  posi- 
tively identified,  generally  they  appear  to  have  been 
the  black  and  purplish  sorts  whose  juice  is  described 
as  red  "  blood  of  the  grape  "  and  also  typifies  the 
blood,  as  in  the  Eucharist  (Gen.  xlix.  11;  Deut. 
xxxii.  14;  Isa.  Ixiii.  2  sqq.;  I  Mace.  vi.  34;  Matt, 
xxvi.  27  sqq.;  Rev.  xiv.  19  sqq.,  etc.).  The  vine 
termed  sorek  appears  to  have  been  a  noble  variety 
(Isa.  V.  2,  xvi.  8;  Jer.  ii.  21),  according  to  Kimchi 
a  grape  with  small,  seedless,  white  fruit.  The  Israel- 
ites borrowed  viticulture  from  the  Canaanites.  Like 
the  cultivation  of  figs  and  olives  (see  Fruit-Trees 
IN  THE  Old  Testament),  it  is  eveiywhere  the  token 
of  a  higher  civilization;  hence  the  Greeks  manifest 
much  discernment  in  referring  the  intellectual  and 
material  culture  of  their  country  to  the  introduc- 


tion of  vine-  and  olive-growing.  Conveneiy,  y 
among  the  Rechabites,  antagonism  to  viticulton 
found  expression  in  the  particular  fact  that  they 
abstained  as  a  matter  of  principle  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  wine.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  requirei 
much  labor  (Isa.  v.  1  sqq.);  and  whoever  phmtBi 
vineyard  is  to  be  sure  that  Uie  field  remain  even  for 
decades  in  the  family  possession,  because  only  then 
is  the  cultivation  remunerative.  The  piepsntUD 
of  the  land  exacted  much  toil.  Along  hillsidefi,  the 
land  had  to  be  recliumed  by  wearisome  terrace  cul- 
tivation, and  the  soil  secured  from  erosion.  Then 
the  ground  was  to  be  cleared  of  stones,  the  plot  mt- 
rounded  with  a  wall  or  hedge  (Ex.  xzii.  5;  Ii 
Ixxx.  14;  Jer.  xii.  10;  Cant.  ii.  15,  etc.),  and  stone 
watch-towers,  together  with  a  booth  or  hut,  had  to 
be  built  for  the  vintners  at  the  ripoiing  season  (la. 
i.  8,  v.  1  sqq.).  Lastly,  a  wine-press  had  to  be  hewn 
out  in  the  rock  (see  below) .  £V]ually  weariaome  wm 
the  work  of  maintenance  (Prov.  xxiv.  30  sqq.); 
twice  or  thrice  a  year  the  vineyard  needed  to  be 
plowed  or  hoed,  that  the  soil  might  stay  constantty 
mellow  (Isa.  v.  2,  6,  vii.  25);  weeds  were  to  be  re- 
moved, and  large  stones  picked  out  again  and  agiin. 
The  vines  were  carefully  pruned,  and  rank  shoots 
cut  away  (Lev.  xxv.  3  sqq.;  Isa.  ii.  4).  The  plants 
were  dUier  allowed  to  trail  along  the  ground  (lak 
xvi.  8;  Esek.  xvii.  6),  or  trained  up  to  stakes  (fftreei 
(Isa.  vii.  23;  P&.  Ixxx.  11),  whence  the  phrase  "dwell- 
ing beneath  the  vine  **  (I  Kings  iv.  25;  Mic.  iv.  4). 

The  time  when  grapes  ripen  varies  with  lool 

conditions;   in  the  district  of  Tiberias  and  in  the 

valley  of  tJie  Jordan,  some  kinds  are  ripe  in  Jme; 

in  the  coast  plain,  the  vintage  seseon 

3.  Kaking  occurs  about  the  middle  of  August;  in 

of  Wine,  the  moimtainous  country,  during  Sep- 
tember. This  was  ever  a  joyful  seaeon 
(Isa.  xvi.  10;  Jer.  xxv.  30).  Then  it  was  that  the 
Canaanites  celebrated  their  great  harvest  festival 
(Judges  ix.  27),  the  Israelites  their  Feast  of  Tabe^ 
nacles;  and  both  these  feasts,  besides  their  special 
featiu^s,  bear  the  stamp  of  a  harvest  thanksgiving 
(cf.  I  Sam.  i.  1-18;  the  threatened  ciu^es  in  Deut. 
xxviii.  30,  51;  Amos  v.  21).  The  wine-press  (po^) 
was  hewn  from  the  rock  in  the  vineyard  itself.  It 
consisted  of  two  round  or  angular  basins.  The 
upper  one  was  as  much  as  thirteen  feet  wide,  but 
only  from  seven  to  twelve  inches  deep.  In  this  the 
grapes  were  trodden  or  pressed  with  stones  (cf .  Isa. 
xvi.  10;  Jer.  xxv.  30).  The  second,  rather  lower 
basin,  was  of  smaller  area,  but  about  three  feet  in 
depth.  This  was  the  receiving  basin  (j/ek^h;  Num- 
xviii.  27;  Deut.  xv.  14).  Sometimes  there  was  still 
a  third  basin,  receiving  the  flow  of  partially  clarified 
new  wine  from  the  vat  (for  drawings  of  eidsting 
wine-presses  cf,  ZDPVy  vol.  x.,  plates  5  and  7). 
From  the  vats  the  wine  was  dipped  into  leather 
bottles  or  earthen  jars  (Josh.  ix.  13;  Jer.  xiii.  12). 
There  it  was  allowed  to  ferment,  and  this  procesB 
began  within  from  six  to  twelve  hours  after  the 
pressing.  Next  the  wine  remained  settling  for  some 
time  on  the  lees  (Isa.  xxv.  6;  Jer.  xlviii.  11;  Zeph. 
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1 12);  and  afterward  it  was  transferred  to  other 
nods.  Before  drinking^  it  had  stiU  to  be  strained 
through  a  cloth  for  purification  (Isa.  xzv.  6;  Matt. 
niii.24). 

Besides  the  wine,  the  dried  grapes  were  and  still 

are  much  esteemed  (Num.  vi.  3).    The  so-called 

nuin  eakes  (mmmu^m)  of  the  Old  Testament  are 

not  a  product  of  the  baker's  art,  but 

4.  Dried    dried  grapes  pressed  in  the  form  of  a 
Gnpcs.     cake  (I  Sam.  xzv.  18,  xxx.  12;  I  Chron. 

zii.  40);  with  these  may  be  compared 
the  modem  apricot  cakes  of  Damascus,  thin  cakes 
d  the  crashed  and  sun-dried  mass  of  apricots,  that 
en  be  rolled  like  flexible  leather.  The  other  word 
for  raisin  cakes,  ashiMahf  probably  denotes  baked 
eakes  of  doug^  containing  raisins  (II  Sam.  vi.  19; 
I  Cbnm.  xvL  3). 

The  use  of  wine  was  quite  general;  it  belonged  to 
the  hst  of  indiq)ensable  provisions  (Judges  xix.  19; 
I  Sim.  xvL  20,  XXV.  18).    It  rejoices  the  heart  of 

man,  even  of  God  (Judges  ix.  13;  Ps. 

5.  Use  of   dv.  15;  Ecdus.  xxxi.  27,  28).    Hence 
Wine,      it  was  not  to  be  lacking  as  a  drink  ofif er- 

Ing  on  God's  table.  Tbe  vice  of  drunk- 
omen  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  lEottelites, 
aiisdiown  by  the  often  quite  caustic  descriptions  of 
the  prophets  (Isa.  xix.  14,  xxviii.  7  sqq.).  Only  the 
Beefaabites  and  Nanrites  drank  no  wine,  and  it  was 
forixdden  the  priests  during  the  time  of  ministrar 
tUD  (Lev.  X.  8  sqq.).  It  was  drunk  undiluted;  addi- 
tioD  of  water  was  deemed  a  deterioration  (Isa.  i.  22). 
It  was  only  in  later  times,  under  the  influence  of 
Greek  and  Boman  manners,  that  the  usage  of  mix- 
ing it  with  water  came  into  vogue  (II  Mace.  xv. 
99).  Yet  the  addition  of  spices  was  favored  (Ps. 
hn.  8;  Cant.  viii.  2;  Isa.  Ixv.  11),  such  as  myrrh, 
hnqr,  frankincense  (cf .  Ill  Mace.  v.  2),  oil  of  roses, 
wormwood,  pepper,  etc.  ^^ne  mingled  with  myrrh 
na  employed  as  a  narcotic  (Mark  xv.  23);  while 
«  a  milder  sort  of  intoxicant  it  was  a  favorite  bever- 
age of  women  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
m  of  such  spiced  wine  in  the  sanctuary  service  was 
not  allowed. 

Artificial  wines  (ahekhctr^  see  below;    cf.  Deut. 
oix.  6;  Judges  xiii.  4  sqq.;   I  Sam.  i.  16),  which 
were  drunk  among  the  ancient  Lsrael- 
&  Artificial  ites,  are  not  to  be  defined  with  much 
Wmea.      certainty  apart  from  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ahekhar,  "  intoxicating 
diinkB.''    Even  Jerome  was  not  sure  what  drinks 
*ae  indicated  by  the  term.   In  Cant.  viii.  2,  a  drink 
hom  pomegranates  is  mentioned  along  with  spiced 
^  The  rabbis  use  the  term  to  designate  Egyp- 
^  beer  (zythoa),  brewed  of  barley,  saffron,  and 
nit,  and  also  the  Median  barley  liquor.    They  also 
>Kntion  dder  and  mead.   Owing  to  the  active  com- 
|>Kroe  with  Egypt,  possibly  zyihoa  was  known  even 
m  ancient  times;  at  all  events,  this  is  true  of  palm 
vine,  which  was  pressed  from  the  pulp  of  ripe  dates, 
and  80  drunk  throughout  the  early  orient.    Artificial 
vine  was  forbidden  in  the  sanctuary  service. 
¥nm  wine  and  ahekhar,  vinegar  (iomez)  was  pre- 
ared;  and  this  was  also  forbidden  to  the  Nazirites 
SnoL  vi.  3),  though  else  enjoyed,  when  diluted 
ith  water,  as  a  refreshing  and  thirst-quenching 
ink,  at  least  by  the  humbler  people  (Ruth  ii.  14; 


Mark  xv.  36;  on  the  other  hand,  cf.  Ps.  fadx.  21). 
The  same  was  true  among  the  Romans,  where  easica 
was  the  usual  beverage  of  sUves  and  soldiers,  just 
as  it  still  nowadays  is  in  the  East. 

I.  Bbnzinqbb. 

Biblioorapht:  A.  Hendenon,  Bid,  ofAncteni  and  Modem 
IFtfMt^^ndon,  1824;  A.  M.  Wibon.  The  Winee  of  the 
BibU,  ib.  1877;  G.  H.  Fowler,  The  Wine  of  the  BibU, 
New  York.  1878;  H.  B.  Tristram,  Natural  Hiet.  of  the 
Bible,  5th  ed.,  London.  1880;  Anderiind.  in  ZDPV,  zi 
(1888).  160  eqq.;  Bensinger.  ArehOologie,  pp.  71-72.  143 
et  paasim;  O.  M.  Bfaokie.  Bible  Mannere  and  Cuetome, 
Edinbiuxh.  1808;  V.  Hehn.  KuUurpflaneen  und  Haue- 
tiere,  7th  ed..  Berlin.  1902;  W.  Ebetein.  Die  Mediein  im 
Neuen  TeetamerU  vnd  im  Tabnud,  i.  36.  167.  ii.  250.  Stutt- 
gart. ig03;  DB.  iL  33-^;  iv.  868-870;  SB,  iv.  5306-22; 
JB,  zii.  532^635. 

WmSBRENNER,  JOHN,  WINBBRENNERIANa 
See  Church  (CHnBCHEs).OF  God,  I. 

WINER,  vi'ner,  JOHANN  GEORO  BENEDIKT: 
Orientalist  and  New-Testament  grammarian;  b.  at 
Leipsic  Ajv.  13,  1789;  d.  there  May  12,  1858.    He 
was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  and  the  university 
of  his  native  city,  zealously  studying  not  only  the- 
ology but  classical  philology  and  oriental  languages. 
In  1817  he  became  privat-docent  at  the  University 
of  Leipsic,  and  in  1819  extraordinary  professor  of 
theology;   in  1823  professor  at  Erlangen;   but  re- 
turned in  1832  to  Leipsic,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death,  being  also  a  canon  of  Meissen  after  1845. 
His  literary  activity  was  directed  mainly  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  single  books  or  passages  of  the  Bible, 
to  Biblical  linguistics,  and  to  historical  studies.    He 
published  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians  (1821;   4th  ed.,  1859),  with  dissertations  on 
questions  of  Biblical  history  and  antiquities.    His 
Bibliachea  Realwdrterbuch  (1820;  2d  ed.,  revised  and 
enlarged,  2  vols.,  1833-38;  3d  ed.,  considerably  en- 
larged, 1847)  is  a  comprehensive  handbook  of  Bib- 
lical subjects  arranged  alphabetically,  a  work  of  ex- 
traordinary industry  and  a  thesaurus  of  historical, 
geographical,   archeological,  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge.   Of  still  greater  importance  were  Winer's  va- 
rious labors  in  the  linguistic  sphere.    He  published 
a  Grammatik  dea  bibliachen  und  targumiachen  Chtd- 
ddiamua  (1824;  2d  ed.,  1842;  Eng.  transl.,  A  Gram- 
mar of  the  Chaldee  Language ,  Andover,  1845),  and 
to  supplement  it  a  Chalddiachea  Leadmch  (1825). 
His  masterwork  in  Biblical  science  is  his  Grammatik 
dea    neuteatamentlichen    Sprachidioma    ala    aichere 
Grundlage  der  nevieatamentlichen  Exegeae  bearbeitet 
(1822;  frequent  Eng.  transls..  Grammar  of  the  Idioma 
of  the  New  Teaiament,  Andover,  1825,  Edinburgh, 
1859,  1877),  [which  remained  the  standard  work  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century,  but  has  been 
superseded  largely  through  the  discoveries  of  the 
last  two  decades  (see  Hellenistic  Greek)].     It 
was  a  path-breaking  achievement,  and  in  producing 
it  Winer  rendered  iounortal  services  by  doing  away 
with  vague  presuppositions  respecting  the  Hebrai- 
zing character  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
and  by  thus  leaving  less  reason  for  arbitrariness  in 
interpretation.    He  showed  the  laws  of  linguistics 
applying  in  the  New-Testament  language,  employ- 
ing the  same  principles  that  Gottfried  Hermann 
had  developed  for  classical  Greek.    While  apparent- 
ly merely  a  scientific  work,  there  was  at  its  basis  a 
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truly  moral  and  religious  motive — a  conscientious 
earnestness  in  seeking  the  truth,  and  a  pious  rever- 
ence for  Holy  Scripture.  Winer  published  also  Bei- 
irag  tur  Verbeaserung  der  neuteatamerUlichen  Lexir 
kographie  (1823),  and  gathered  materials  for  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  New  Testament,  but  died  before  its 
elaboration.  Worthy  of  mention,  though  in  another 
department,  is  his  Comparative  Darstellung  dea  Lekr' 
hegriffs  der  verschiedenen  Kirchenparteien  (1824; 
Eng.  transl..  Comparative  View  of  the  Doctrines  and 
Confessions  of  Christendom^  Edinburgh,  1873;  new 
ed.,  1887);  while  notice  should  not  be  omitted  of 
his  Handbuch  der  theologischen  Literatur  (1821;  2 
vols.,  1838-40,  and  supplement,  1842),  giving  not 
merely  titles  of  books  but  brief  notices  of  the  authors. 

(G.  LECHLERf.) 

WINFRID  (WYWFRITH).    See  Boniface,  Saint. 

WINKELER,  vin'ke-ler:  A  designation  of  the 
Waldensians  (q.v.)  and  then  of  the  Waldensian  itin- 
erant preachers,  employed  especially  in  Strasburg 
and  perhaps  also  in  neighboring  regions.  It  is  trans- 
mitted through  a  document  discovered  about  1840 
in  old  church  archives  in  Strasburg.  The  document 
contains  the  records  of  a  Waldensian  trial  held  about 
1400  and  bears  the  superscription  Secta  hereticorum^ 
beside  which  has  been  written  by  a  later  hand  ''  Die 
Winkeler."  At  first  it  was  thought  that  they  formed 
a  separate  sect  whose  views  agreed  with  those  of 
the  Waldenses;  but  since  the  discovery  of  further 
sources  it  has  been  proved  that  they  are  identical 
with  the  Waldenses.  The  term  may  have  been  a 
nickname.  Thirty-two  adherents  of  the  Walden- 
sian preachers  in  Strasburg  were  captured  and  ban- 
ished about  1400  on  charges  of  heresy.  But  there 
remained  in  Strasburg  a  Waldensian  congregation 
to  which  at  a  later  time  belonged  Friedrich  Reiser 
(b.  1401  in  Deutach  near  Donauwdrth,  and  because  of 
that  named  Tunawer  or  Danuvius),  one  of  the  best- 
known  Waldensian  preachers  of  those  days,  whose 
aim  was  to  unite  Hussites  and  Waldensians.  In  1458 
Reiser  together  with  many  male  and  female  adher- 
ents was  burned  (among  whom  was  Anna  or  Barbara 
Weiler)  under  the  Strasburg  inquisitor  Johannes 
Wegrauf.  (Ferdinand  Cohrs.) 

Bibuooraphy:  T.  W.  Rdhrich.  in  ZHT,  x  (1840).  118  sqq.; 
idem.  MiliheUurmen  aua  der  Getchichte  der  rvangelUchen 
Kirche  des  Alitass,  i.  38  sqq..  Strasburg.  18o5;  K.  Schmidt, 
in  ZHT,  3.  x  (1840),  31  sqq.;  G.  F.  Ochsenbcin.  Aus  dem 
schweizrrijichcn  Volkxlebm  des  15.  Jahrhunderts,  Bern, 
1881;  H.  Huupt,  Die  reliai'sen  Sekten  in  Frankrn  vor  der 
Reformation,  WUraburg.  1882;  idem.  Waidensertum  und 
Inquvniion  im  stuiostlichen  Deutschland,  Freiburg.  1890; 
idem,  in  HiMortJXches  Ta^henbuch  for  1888;  L.  Keller.  Die 
Kefommtion  umi  die  nltere  Reformparteien,  Leipsic.  1885; 
idem.  Johann  ron  StaupiU  und  die  AnfUnge  der  Reforma- 
tion, ib.  18vSS;  K.  Mailer.  Die  Waldenmr  und  ihre  eimel- 
nen  Gruppen,  Clotha.  1>W6;  W.  Bohm.  Friedrich  Reisers 
Refortnation  des  Kaisers  Siffmund,  ib.  1876;  and  the  litera- 
ture under  Waldenses. 

WINSLOW,  MIRON  (MYRON):  Congregational 
missionary;  b.  at  Williston,  Vt.,  Dec.  11,  1789;  d. 
at  the  Cixpo  of  Good  Hope  Oct.  22,  1864.  He  was 
graduateii  from  Middlehur>'  College,  1815,  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminar\',  1818.  In  June,  1819, 
he  sailed  as  missionarj'  to  Ceylon,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  mission,  laboring  for  seventeen  years  at 
Jaffna  and  Oodo\'ille,  where  he  founded  a  seminarj'; 
he  established  the  mission  at  Madras,  1836,  and 


spent  the  rest  of  his  life  there,  establishing  azuiti?e 
ooUege  and  a  number  of  vernacular  schoob.  He  be- 
came president  of  the  Madras  Ck>llege  about  1840. 
He  was  the  author  of  Sketch  of  the  Missiont  (An- 
dover, 1819);  Memoir  of  Harriet  Wadsworth  Win- 
low,  of  the  Ceylon  Mission  (New  York,  1835;  rqpub- 
lished  in  London,  France,  and  Turkey);  Hintton 
Missions  to  India  (1856);  and  A  Comprehentm 
Tamil  and  English  Dictionary,  of  High  and  Low 
Tama  (Madras,  1862).  The  Dictionary,  his  grot 
work,  on  which  he  spent  three  hours  a  day  for  over 
twenty  years,  was  based  partly  upon  manuBcript 
materials  left  by  Joseph  Knight,  and  oonasted  of 
68,000  words  and  definitions.  He  was  assisted  in 
this  by  native  scholars.  Winslow  also  translated 
the  Bible  into  Tamil  (Madras,  1855). 

WnrSLOW,    WILLIAM    COPLET:     Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  13, 1810. 
He  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  (A£., 
1862)  and  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City  (1865).    He  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1867;  was  rector  of  St.  George's,  Lee,  Um. 
(1867-70);    chaplain  of  St.  Luke's  Home,  Boston 
(1878-82),  having  temporary    charge   of  variooB 
parishes,  particularly  at  Weymouth,  Mass.,  and 
Taunton,    Mass.,    in    the    interim.    In  1883  he 
established  the  Free  Church  Association  in  Bos- 
ton, and  likewise  founded  the   American  branch 
of  the  Egypt  Ebcploration   Fund  (q.v.),  of  which 
he   was    the    chief  official   until    1902,  secuiing 
large  funds  for  its  use  and  being  the  pioneer  in 
America  in  creating  a  popular  interest  in  explo- 
rations in  Egypt.    He  sJso  took  an  active  part  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Greco-Roman  branch  of  the 
Egypt  Ebcploration  Fund,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
distributors  of  the  antiquities  thus  discovoed  amoog 
the  various  American  institutions  which  had  con- 
tributed to  the  sodety^s  support.    Theologically  he 
describes  himself  as  **  of  evangelical  belief;  tho^ 
oughly  progressive  in  all  forms  of  educational  and 
rehgious  work;   a  believer  in  all  that  is  essential  to 
faith  in  the  Old  Testament."     In  1860-62  he  was 
editor  of  The  University  Quarterly;   in  1862-63,  as- 
sistant editor  of  The  New  York  World,  and  in  18W-65 
of  The  Christian  Times.    He  is  the  associate  editor 
of  The  American  Antiquarian  and  of  The  Anurican 
Historical  Register.    He  has  of  late  done  much  to 
raise  funds  for  the   Egyptian    Research  Account 
(q.v.). 

WINTHROP,  JOHN:    Puritan  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts;  b.  at  Ekiwardston  (15  m.  s.e.  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds),  Suffolk,  Jan.  22,  158S;  d.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Mar.  26,  1649.     In  the  latter  part  of  1602 
he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  but  his  uni- 
versity career  came  to  an  abrupt  close  in  Apr.,  1605, 
when  he  married.     Although  reared  as  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  Winthrop  early  mani- 
fested marked  s>'mpathies  with  I^uitanism.  whik 
the  death  of  his  first  wife  in  1615,  followed  by  the 
death  of  his  second  in  the  year  following,  heightened 
a  tendency,  already  present,  to  gloomy  introepw- 
tion.     During  this  time  he  e\-idently  thou^t  of 
taking  orders,  but  a  third  marriage,  in  .\pr.,  161S, 
changed  in  great  measiu^  the  morbid  trend  of  bis 
thoughts,  and,  following  his  father's  advice,  he  de- 
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self  to  his  duties  as  justice  of  the  peace 
I  Groton  manor,  and  was  probably  ad- 
the  Inner  Temple  in  Nov.,  1628. 
one  of  Winthrop's  type  of  mind  the 
of  Charles  I.  was  not  pleasant,  and 
1629,  he  was  considering  the  advisa- 
saving  his  native  cotmtry.  Late  in  Au- 
ad  formally  agreed  to  sail,  and  on  Oct. 
s  chosen  to  be  governor  of  the  colony 
letts  for  the  year  following.  With  his 
he  sailed  from  Southampton  in  Mar., 
I,  after  landing  at  Salem,  soon  was 
ose  Charlestown  as  a  residence,  only  to 
^ore  long  for  the  present  site  of  Boston, 
was  repeatedly  elected  governor  of  the 
nually  imtil  1634,  and  then  in  1637-40, 
[,  and  from  1646  until  his  death,  having 
chosen  one  of  the  two  councilors  of  the 
life  in  1636.  In  1635  he  defended  the 
t  of  Roger  Williams  (q.v.),  and  in  return 
xi  of  excess  of  leniency  in  his  administra- 
tice.  He  humbly  acknowledged  the  jus- 
charge  and  promised  to  endeavor  to  be 
i  in  future.  Of  more  importance  for  the 
3  his  opposition  to  the  Antinomian  Con- 
[see  Antinomianism  and  Antinomian 
BSiEs,  U.,  2)  headed  by  Anne  Hutchin- 
sf^ided  by  Sir  Henry  Vane  (q.v.).    The 


result  was  Vane's  supersession  by  Winthrop  in  the 
gubernatorial  election  of  1637,  followed  by  the  ban- 
ishment of  Anne  Hutchinson  and  the  punishment 
of  a  large  number  of  her  adherents.  The  only  other 
event  of  special  interest  was  his  arraignment  in  1645 
on  a  charge  of  exercising  arbitrary  authority,  of 
which  he  was  acquitted.  In  the  following  year  cer- 
tain persons  in  the  colony  presented  to  the  court  a 
petition  setting  forth  that  they  were  forbidden  the 
civil  privileges  of  Englishmen  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  not  church-members;  but  the  authority 
of  Winthrop  was  such  that  the  remonstrants  were 
imprisoned  and  heavily  fined. 

Winthrop  wrote  Jownud  of  the  Transactions  and 
Occurrences  in  the  Settlement  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  other  New  England  Colonies  from  the  Year  1630 
to  1644  (Hartford,  1790),  the  complete  journal  being 
later  edited  by  J.  Savage,  Tfie  History  of  New  Eng- 
land  from  1630  to  1649  (2  vols.,  1825-26;  new  ed., 
by  J.  K.  Hosmer,  New  York,  1908),  and  Model  of 
Christian  Charity  (ed.  in  Collections  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  3d  series,  vol.  vii.,  Boston, 
1838).  His  letters  to  his  third  wife  have  been  edited 
by  J.  H.  Twichell  tmder  the  title  Some  old  Puritan 
Love-Letters  (London,  1893). 

Bibuooraphy:    R.  C.  Winthrop,  Life  and  LetUra  of  John 
Winihrop,  2  vols.,  Boston,  1864-67;   DNB,  IxiL  22&-281. 

WIRZ,  JAKOB.    See  Nazabenes. 
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WISDOM. 

In  Canonical  Wisdom    Literature 

(§  2). 
In  Apociyphal  Wisdom  Literature 

(§  3). 
III.  Wisdom  in  the  New  Testament. 


The  Current  Conception  (S  ly 
In  Gospels  and  Acta  ($  2). 
In  the  Epistles  ($  3). 
IV.  Summary. 


Term:  The  Hebrew  word  for  wisdom, 
I  is  shown  by  a  comparison  with  the  Ara- 
le  fundamental  meaning  of  **  fasten  ''  or 
."  The  Septuagint,  with  few  exceptions, 
sophia.  In  secular  Greek  sophia  means, 
!  hand,  capability,  skill,  experience,  and, 
;r,  a  profound  insight  into  the  significance 
iks  of  life.  In  the  Bible,  wisdom  is,  firstly, 
te  of  God,  more  especially  a  divine  organ 
ion;  and,  secondly,  a  quality  of  man. 
lly,  human  wisdom  is  cognition,  in  a  re- 
l  ethical  sense  it  is  conduct  based  on  the 
1  and  tending  to  shape  life  to  satisfactory 
may  also  signify  practical  skill  and  pro- 
Divine  wisdom  is  regarded  as  the  original 
f  all  divine  activity  and  rule,  and  from  it 
d  the  concepts  of  teleology  and  divine 

om  in  the  Old  Testament:  In  the  his- 
l  prophetical  books  wisdom  is  generally 

understood  to  be  that  talent  and  knowl- 
5  edge  which  surpass  the  average  in- 
1   tellectual  endowment.    He  is  wise  who 

is  clever  in  artistic  work,  who  is  his 
il  own  counselor,  who  is  able  to  judge 

things  rightly  as  well  as  to  comprehend 

their   essence    (cf.   Gen.    xli.    8;     Ex. 

ccri.  6,  XXXV.  25,  35;    Deut.  i.  13,  15; 

29;    I  Kings  v.  12).     To  recognize  this 

the  divine  being  many  religious  experi- 

necessary,  and  also  a  conception  of  wis- 

[.—25 


dom  based  on  faith;  only  gradually  could  the  di- 
vine wisdom  have  revealed  itself  to  the  prophets. 
They  understood  it  to  be  a  quality  in  accordance 
with  which  God  establishes  and  realizes  his  aims. 
According  to  Isa.  xxxi.  2,  God  alone  is  wise,  and  in 
xi.  2  it  is  said  that  the  spirit  of  wisdom  will  rest  upon 
the  Messiah.  In  Isa.  iii.  3  wisdom  signifies  artistic 
capacity  in  handiwork  and  in  xxix.  14  it  denotes  po- 
litical skill  and  prudence.  In  Deutero-Isaiah  hu- 
man intelligence  is  pronounced  to  be  nothing  as 
compared  with  the  infinite  wisdom  (xl.  28).  Jere- 
miah says  that  creation  is  the  work  of  God's  might 
and  wisdom  (x.  12). 

In  the   "  Wisdom  literature,"   principally  com- 
posed by  those  belonging  to  the  class  of  "  wise  men," 

the  concept  of  wisdom  became  much 

2.  In       more  prominent.    This  class  arose  after 

Canonical    the  cessation  of  prophecy  and  was  of 

Wisdom     the  greatest  importance  for  the  devel- 

Literature.  opment  of  Judaism.    These  wise  men 

had  found  that  the  religious  doctrines 
contradicted  the  experiences  of  daily  life,  and  they 
felt  the  necessity  of  investigating  the  source  of  this 
contradiction.  They  made  no  boast  of  divine  in- 
spiration, but  strove  through  reflection  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  world  and  of  life.  Like  the  priests, 
they  started  with  the  assumption  that  the  law  is  the 
way  which  leads  to  God.  Practical  ethics  was  their 
principal  field,  and  the  results  of  their  reflections 
were  usually  formulated  in  maxims,  parables,  and 
fables.    In  the  Book  of  Job  (q.v.),  the  religious  and 
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philosophical  problem  of  how  to  reconcile  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  pious  with  the  justice  of  God  occupies 
a  prominent  place.  Wisdom  is  impenetrable;  no  one 
knows  where  to  find  it;  only  God  knows  it  and  pos- 
sesses it.  In  xxviii.  12,  when  the  dialogue  reaches 
its  culmination,  wisdom  is  described  in  highly  poetic 
language.  The  writer  also  speaks  of  human  wisdom 
and  looks  upon  it  as  the  essence  of  all  morality  and 
prudence.  Naturally,  it  can  be  attained  only 
through  the  fear  of  God  (v.  13,  xxviii.  28),  even 
though  it  be  transmitted  by  tradition  (xv.  18).  The 
Psalms  do  not  often  allude  to  wisdom.  In  creation 
and  the  order  of  nature,  the  divine  wisdom  appears 
(civ.  24,  cxxxvi.  5).  God  communicates  wisdom  to 
men  (li.  6,  cv.  22) ;  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom  (cxi.  10).  Proverbs  being  a  com- 
posite book  (see  Proverbs  of  Solomon),  wisdom 
is  variously  defined.  In  the  earliest  portions  (x.  1- 
xxii.  16,  xxii.  17-xxiv.  22,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.),  wisdom  is 
treated  only  as  a  quality,  the  abstract  conception 
is  not  prominent;  in  the  latest  collection  (i.-ix.), 
however,  the  origin  of  wisdom  is  considered  and  to 
it  great  importance  assigned.  As  elsewhere  justice, 
80  here  wisdom  is  the  highest  ethical  conception. 
Wisdom  and  piety  are  closely  related  (i.  29,  ii.  5, 
xiv.  16),  but  not  identical;  man  can  attain  piety  by 
his  own  efforts,  but  not  wisdom.  In  its  essence  hu- 
man wisdom  is  only  an  emanation  of  the  divine  (ii. 
6).  In  the  latter  are  combined  God's  omniscience, 
onmipotence,  and  goodness,  and  he  reveals  himself 
thereby.  Wisdom  is  a  creation  of  God,  it  stood  by 
his  side  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  is  ever  ac- 
tive in  human  life  (viii.  22-31).  In  Ecclesiafites 
(q.v.)  a  philosophical  writer  puts  his  teachings  into 
the  mouth  of  Solomon,  the  prototype  of  the  seekers 
after  wisdom.  All  through  his  book,  wisdom  is 
spoken  of  as  the  practical  art  of  how  to  live  rightly. 
The  author  is  persuaded  that  all  striving  after  wis- 
dom is  vanity;  that  it  is  vain  to  seek  to  discover  the 
eternal  in  the  ever-changing  aspects  of  life.  Never- 
theless, the  writer  gives  in  eloquent  words  the  re- 
sult of  his  search  for  wisdom :  resignation,  the  fear  of 
God,  and  an  assurance  of  an  eternal  living  God  and 
of  his  judgment  (ii.  13,  v.  ii.  11-12,  ix.  13). 

In  the  polemic  and  apologetic  diatribe  against 
paganism  called  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (see  Apoc- 
rypha, IV.,  13),  all  moral  and  religious  convictions 
are  referred  to  wisdom.    For  the  author 
3.  In       wisdom  is  the  chief  emanation  from  the 

Apocryphal  absolute  being  of  God,  a  radiation  of 
Wisdom     his  eternal  light  (vii.  22-29).     It  ap- 

Literature.  pears  as  a  half-celestial,  half-terrestrial 
being,  a  mediatress  between  God  and 
man.  The  whole  book  gives  the  impression  that 
wisdom  is  definitely  distinguished  from  God  and  in- 
dependent of  him,  and  effects  are  attributed  to  it 
which  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  are  referred 
to  God  (vii.  27,  ix.  4,  x.  10).  Spirit  and  wisdom  are 
identical  for  the  author;  both  manifest  the  divine 
power  and  activity  in  the  physical  as  well  as  in  the 
moral  world  (of.  i.  4,  5,  7,  ix.  17),  but  wisdom  and 
the  word  (logos)  are  nowhere  identical.  In  xvi.  12, 
the  word  is  the  will  of  God;  in  xviii.  15,  it  is  a  poet- 
ical personification  of  the  divine  will  and  action. 
In  Ecclesiaaticus  (see  Apocrypha,  IV.,  12)  wisdom 
is  identical  with  ancestral  faith  and  is  the  criterion 


of  moral  action  and  the  essence  of  life.  The  funda- 
mental conception  is  the  same  as  in  the  above-mo- 
tioned books.  Israel  is  the  abiding-place  of  tme 
wisdom  and  the  law  is  pronounced  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  wisdom  and  its  imparter  (of.  xziv.  16,  L 16, 
xlii.  21).  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  author  hjj» 
tatized  wisdom,  although  this  has  often  been  a§> 
sumed  from  chap.  xxiv.  Here  wisdom  appears  m 
the  first  of  all  spirits  and  boasts  that  she  was  created 
from  the  beginning  (verse  3),  an  independent  «d- 
tity,  creating  and  ordering  the  world.  Howe?a,  aH 
this  is  probably  only  a  poetic  personification  just  aa 
God's  activity  is  frequently  represented  by  penom- 
fying  his  various  powers.  Obtain  of  the  ideas  d 
Jesus  ben  Sirach  regarding  wisdom  are  agam  <»- 
countered  in  the  Book  of  Baruch.  The  author  <&- 
tinguishes  wisdom  from  God  and  personifies  it  poet* 
ically.  He  writes  that  wisdom  lived  witii  God,  vaa 
bestowed  upon  Israel,  and  dwelt  among  mankind 
(iii.  32-^7).  The  peoples  of  the  earth  did 
not  find  wisdom,  Israel  alone  attained  it  throqgk 
the  Law. 

nL  Wudom  in  the  New  Testament:    In  onkr 
to  understand  the  conception  of  wisdom  in  the  Net 

Testament,  study  is  necessary  of  tl» 
X.  The      form  which  it  assumed  among  the  Jem   , 
Cuirent     of  the  first  century  before  and  after  ' 
Conception.  Christ.   Among  the  rabbis  wisdom  lai  ] 

confined  to  the  Law,  and  the  acniMB 
were  called  wise  men  simply  because  they  expounded 
it  (cf .  F.  Weber,  JUdiache  Theologie  cnif  Qnad  im 
Talmud,  pp.  95-08,  125-126,  Leipsic,  1897).  The 
Book  of  E^och  (see  Psbudepigrapha,  IH.)  ia  ^ 
ical  in  this  respect.  The  author  endeavon  to  ofe 
an  exclusively  Biblical  system  of  world-phOoBoplqr 
and  wisdom.  God  is  the  possessor  of  wisdom  wfakk 
dwells  in  heaven  and  is  bestowed  upon  the  just  ia 
the  time  of  the  Messiah.  The  Messiah  is  theinca^  , 
nation  of  wisdom  who  reveals  all  the  mysteries  cf 
justice  (xxxviii.  3,  xlvi.  3;  cf.  A.  Dillmann,  DasBwk 
Henoch f  Leipsic,  1853).  The  concept  of  wisdom 
occupies  a  more  important  place  in  the  Hellenistie 
writings.  Here  wisdom  bridges  the  chasm  between 
the  hidden  God  and  the  world  and  is  identical  with 
the  concept  of  religion.  Moses  is  not  only  a  founder 
of  religion,  he  is  also  a  teacher  of  wisdom.  Wiadom 
leads  to  virtue  (so  Philo,  the  epistle  of  Aristeas, 
IV  Maccabees,  and  Josephus). 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  the  word  (sopkia)  ap- 
pears six  times  in  Luke,  but  once  in|;Mark,  and  three 

times   in   Matthew.     It  is  variously 
2.  In       used:    (1)  Without  any  religious  coo- 
Gospels     nection  whatever  and  only  in  the  seoee 
and  Acts,    of   intellectual    capability   (cf.  Matt 

xii.  42;  Luke  xi.  31,  xxi.  15).   In  Matt, 
xi.  25,  xxiii.  34,  the  learned  in  the  Law  are  eaDed 
wise  men  (cf.  Luke  x.  21).    (2)  In  the  religious  aenee 
of  an  understanding  of  the  will  and  ways  of  (lod, 
as  well  as  the  capacity  to  give  testimony  thereto 
(cf.  Matt.  xiii.  54;  Markvi.  2;  Luke  ii.  40).   (3)  In 
Matt.  xi.  19  and  Luke  vii.  34-35,  Jesus  appears  as 
the  divine  representative  of  wisdom.    The  idea  is 
that  God's  wisdom  manifests  and  justifies  itself  in 
Christ's  fife,  and  those  who  order  their  lives  accord- 
ingly will  recognize  the  truth  of  this  wisdom  ("  wis- 
dom is  justified  of  all  her  children  ").    (4)  The  to- 
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•d  ia  mentioned  in  Luke  xi,  49.  Here  Luke 
reproduces  a  Jewiah-Christiaii  tradition; 
in  Matt,  xxiii.  34  i§  not  the  original  one. 
se  "  Therefore  also  said  the  wisdom  of 
omewhat  obacure.  Some  think  that  Luke 
TeBiis,  who  designates  himself  as  the  wis- 
od;  while  others  believe  that  the  decree 
ine  wisdom  is  meant.  It  is,  however,  evi- 
Jesus  here  citea  some  lost  Jewish  pro- 
Kalyptic  writing  in  which  the  wisdom  of 
the  speaker,  or  which  was  entitled  "  The 
God."  It  is  singular  that  this  concept 
is  lacking  intheGuepelof  John,  although 
range  of  the  writer'a  thought  one  would 
^d  it  there.  This  has  been  explained  by 
that  the  Gospel  was  compose<l  at  a  time 
jnostic  heresies  were  rife  and  that,  as  the 
imployed  the  word  sophia  in  a  dualisUc 
author  of  the  Gospel  avoidtd  iu  use  (cf. 
nlertuchungen  ti6cr  die  Eidsttkutig  dee  vitT' 
Hums,  i.  199-200,  Tubingen,  1902).  This 
ever,  lays  undue  stress  on  the  employment 
rd  in  Gooetic  speculations.  The  idea  of 
{logot)  is  not  identical  with  that  of  wia- 
lia);  indeed  nowhere  in  early  Christian 
re  »ophia  and  logo*  confounded  with  each 
hey  are  in  Philo.  In  the  Acts,  »<rphia  is 
I  rebgious  knowledge  and  discourse,  an 
,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (ct.  vi.  3,  10) ;  at  other 
lence  in  the  practical  conduct  of  life  (cf. 
). 

eaks  of  wisdom  in  his  principal  epistles, 
in  I  Corinthians.  Circumstances  forced 
this;  nnoe  it  had  been  doubted  whether 
Teach  wisdom,  he  showed  that  it  was  not 
■  to  him.     Paul  conceives  wisdom  as  a 

forc«  which  manifested  iL^lf  in  Christ; 
t  in  lum  all  the  treasures  of  God's  wisdom 
.    were  included  (cf.  1  Cor.  i.  21,  24). 

God,  the  only  wise  one,  did  not  save 
by  human  wisdom  because  the  world  did 
die  the  divine  wisdom  in  the  natural  rev- 
Through  Christ  am  well  as  through  the 
t,  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  his  divine  plan 
in  and  of  heavenly  things,  was  made  pos- 
ir.  ii.  9  sqq.).  Paul  in  this  epistle  empha- 
[act  that  tile  divine  wisdom  is  not  to  be 
to  believers  shortly  after  their  conversion 
'  babes  in  Christ  ").  Such  wisdom  ia  only 
rfect  (ii.  6-7);  this  does  not  signify  a  con- 
ikbflolute  perfection,  only  Bttatoablc  for  a 
rather  a  relative  and  normal  excellence. 
Dtion  in  Epheeians  of  the  relation  of  wis- 
te  Church  is  characteristic.  The  Church 
ally  connected  with  Christ;  in  it  God's 
or  the  world  begins  to  be  realized,  and 
t  the  (Uvine  wisdom  is  mnnifcstcil  more 
clearly.  Even  the  angels  learn  through 
h  a  better  understanding  of  wisdom  (Eph. 
In  the  Catholic  Epistles  the  concept  of 
jpears  only  in  James.  Sophia  is  a  gift  (I, 
rimary  ethical  virtue,  the  foundation  of 

In  wisdom  the  faithful  possess  the  new 
of  life  through  which  law  and  freedom 
ed.  And  revelation  teaches  that  wisdom 
key  to  all  apocalyptic  problems. 


IV,  Summary:  Wisdom  ia  the  epitome  of  God'a 
perfection.  Because  of  his  «iadom,  wluch  it  insep- 
arable from  love,  God  knows  and  works  bH  things. 
Ulsdom,  however,  is  also  objective  I<K  God;  it  is 
the  world-tbougfat,  produced,  created,  and  ordered 
by  God,  and  it  serves  for  the  realisation  of  his  de- 
crees. The  true  reason  fur  the  existence  of  the 
world,  which  had  been  rendered  doubtful  through 
sin,  was  revealed  and  cKplaiiied  by  the  salvation  of 
Christ.  Through  his  son,  Grtd  has  girem  e^)reflsion 
to  his  thoughts  and  incarnated  the  divine  wisdom- 
Only  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  idea  of  wisdom 
especially  referred  to  the  scheme  of  salvation  and  to 
ita  realization  in  history.  Human  wisdom  is  a  re- 
flex of  the  divine.  Through  the  spirit  alone  is  man 
disposed  to  recognise  this  divine  wisdom.  Knowl- 
edge consists  in  the  conformity  ot  the  human  mind 
with  the  divine  wisdom  and  the  works  it  has  created. 
This  refers  to  the  revelation  of  God,  both  in  nature 
and  history.  God  is  knowable  only  in  so  far  as  he 
reveals  himself;  only  revelation  can  give  the  knowl- 
edge of  God.  (G.  HoBKincKr.) 
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M.  Nioolu,  Dm  doclritut  Ttligintt  dtt  Jidft,  Puu,  1S60; 
C.  Siegfried.  Philo  i-on  Alujiufru.  Jeos.  1872;  F.  EUhd. 
Dit  oltteMamentiuJui  Weithrit  OHd  dtr  Loevt  dtr  jUditch- 
alaandriniiclun  RilieiantphUaiophit,  Fnibuii.  IBTB; 
H.  Blois,  La  Poait  i/namiqut  dm  l»  H<6rni>  il  Im 
Grta,  TmUouM.  ISSO;  idem.  Origintt  dt  la  pkOotopkit 
JwUo-Alezandnm.  PbHb.  1889:  T.  K.  CbsyiM,  Jeh  and 
SoUmon,  or  Che  Wiidom  a/Ihr  O.  T.,  London,  ISSTj  Idam. 
JtwiiA  RdiguHa  Life  alter  Ihi  BxOa.  New  York,  1SB8; 
J.  F.  aeauDK,  The  Epic  of  lAc  Inntr  lAfi.  Boaton.  ISSI: 
W.  von  Bauduain.  Die  oJlieglamenUiche  Bpniehdichlunff, 
Berlin.  1803;  A.  Aatl.  OeachicMt  drr  Lofoiridtt,  Lalpoio, 
ISM;  M,  D,  Conway.  Soliimon  attd  SoUmonic  LOtnaiirt, 
Londoa,  1809;  R.  G,  Moulum.  Literarv  Study  tftha  BOiU, 
Bostoa,  laOO;  H.  ViwriliDAei.  OritAiteM  Ptiiiotopkit  im 
A.  T..  Borlin.  1904;  E.  SellJD,  DU  Syurtn.  gritiAitchtr 
PhUotophie  im  A.  T..  Leiinic.  lOOfi;  H.  HaiDhold.  Die 
Wriehint  Itndi  in  Spruch.  SaQt  u"^  Dichtvng.  Lnpoio, 
1908;  DB,  iv.  924-928;  EB,  iv.  5322-a«J  JB,  xii.  637- 
KIS,  Tha  reader  ii  also  refi'rred  to  tfae  iutioduotioni  to 
the  wmmenUriii  ^  on  tlio  iiri',!n,l  book*  which  embody  the 
Hebrew  "  wisdom.'*  inr-ludins  the  apooiyphal  booJa,  alao 
lo  (he  works  oo  ().  T.  theology. 

WISDOM  OF  SOLOHOH.  See  Apocrti>ba,  A, 
IV.,  13. 

WISE,  ISAAC  MAYEH:  American  Reformed 
rabbi;  b.  at  Steingnib,  Bohemia,  Mar.  20, 1810;  d. 
at  Cincinnati,  O.,  Mar.  26,  1900.  Ho  recwvod  his 
education  at  Prague,  and  from  1843  to  1845  was 
rabbi  at  Radnitz,  Bohemia.  In  the  foUowing  year 
he  emigrated  to  the  Uaited  States,  and  was  soon 
appointed  rabbi  of  Congregation  Beth-El  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  when,  in  1850,  a  sfdit  occurred  in  this 
congregation.  Wise  w>is  chceen  to  be  the  head  of 
the  Dew  Congregation  Anahe  E^eth.  Here  he 
rcniaincd  until  1354.  when  he  accepted  the  position 
which  he  was  to  occupy  for  the  remaindet  of  his 
life,  the  rabbinate  of  Congregation  Btsaa  Yeshurun, 
Cincinnati. 

Wise  took  a  foremost  place  among  Uie  Reformed 
Jews  of  America  almost  from  his  first  arrival  in 
America,  beginning  with  his  work  in  the  Congregar 
tion  Beth-El.  Asearly  as  1847  he  sought  to  end  the 
lack  of  uniform  services  in  the  American  Jewish 
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congregations  by  hia  MijOiag  America,  though  it 
■was  iiol  until  1855  that  his  dTort«  were  succeeaful. 
The  Minhag  which  then  appeared  waa  practically 
all  prepared  by  Wise,  who  himBelT  withdrew  it  on 
the  issuance  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book  io  1894. 
In  IMS  he  began  the  agitation  which,  in  1373,  re- 
eulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations;  and  to  him  [a  also  due,  after 
the  short-lived  Zion  Collegiate  Asaociation  (ISoS), 
the  foundation,  in  1S75,  of  the  Hebrew  Union  Col- 
lege (see  Thbolooicai.  Seuinabies,  VI.,  1),  of 
wluch  he  was  presdont  until  hia  death;  while  he 
w&a  likewise  the  ultimate  inepirer  of  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  over  wliich  he  pre- 
sided from  ita  inception  in  IHS9  until  hia  death. 

Besides  edi ling  the  Ainericnn  Israditc  and  Delxn-ak, 
and  in  addition  to  a  number  of  novels  in  German 
and  English  (first  appearing  as  Beriflto  in  the  two 
periodicals  just  mentioned),  and  even  a  couple  of 
German  plays.  Wise  wrote  Hittory  of  the  IsraelHith 
Nation  {ram  Abraham  to  the  Prewni  Time  (Albany, 
1854),  EasenecnfJ-udaigm  (Cincinnati,  1861),  Origin 
of  Chrittianily,  and  a  Commentary  on  the  Act»  of  the 
Apostles  (1868),  Judaixm,  its  Doctrines  and  Duliee 
<I872),  The  Martyrdom  of  Jemus  of  Naiareth  (1874), 
The  Cosmic  God  (18715).  HUtory  of  the  Hebrews'  Sec- 
ond CommontixaUh  ()S80),  Judaism  and  Christian' 
ily,  their  Agreements  'I'ld  Diaagreementi  (1883),  Dt- 
fente  of  Judaism  vs.  Prutelytizing  Christianity  (1889), 
and  Pronaoa  ia  Hoi;/  M'rU  (1891). 

WISE,  JOHN:  Ci  lEregationaliat;  baptized  at 
Roxbury,  Maaa.,  Auj;.  15,  1652;  d.  at  Essex,  Mass., 
Apr.  8,  172-5,  He  v.-tvn  graduated  from  Harvard, 
1673;  studied  theology,  and  in  16S3  became  pastor 
of  Chebacco  parish  in  Ipswich,  now  Essex,  and  so 
continued  the  rest  of  hia  life.  In  1688  he  was  im- 
prieoned  in  Boston  jail,  fined,  and  deprived  of  his 
mioisterial  office  by  Governor  Androa  because  he 
had  led  the  citiEcna  of  Ipswich  in  refusing  to  pay 
certain  taxes  which  they  declared  had  been  arbi- 
trarily imposed.  The  town  paid  his  fine,  and  the 
next  year  sent  him  to  Boston  as  its  representative 
at  the  convention  to  reorganize  the  colonial  govem- 
ment.  In  1710  he  issued  a  satirical  pamphlet,  The 
Churche4  Quarrel  Espoused  (Boston,  3d  ed.,  1717), 
vigorously  attacking  "  The  Proposals  of  1705,"  ad- 
vocated by  the  Mathers  and  approved  by  many 
MasfiichuiKtts  and  Connecticut  minister,  to  give 
associations  of  ministers  authority  over  individual 
churches.  In  1717  he  issued  another  pamphlet  to 
the  eame  intent,  .4  Vindication  of  the  Gorenimenl  of 
iVtUJ  England  Chixrehea.  These  tracts  made  a  pro- 
found impression  and  powerfully  contributed  to 
block  the  scheme.  "  They  arc  certainly,"  says 
Walker,  "the  most  able  exposition  of  the  demo- 
cratic principles  which  modem  Congregationalism 
has  come  to  claim  as  its  own  that  the  eighteenth 
century  produced  "  (Creeds  and  PlaJforma  of  Con- 
gregationaliam,  p,  493).  The  two  pamphlela  were  re- 
printed with  an  introduction  by  J.  S.  Clark  (Bos- 
ton, IgCiO) ;  and  a  portion  of  the  second  as  Old  Sotilh 
LeafUt  No.  IBS  (Boston,  1908),  with  the  title,  The 
Law  of  Nature  ia  Government. 

BibuooBiipht:  W.  B.  Sprague.  Annala  of  the  American 
Pulpil.  i.  lBfl-lB9,  New  York,  1859;  A.  E,  Diiontng.  Cnn- 
grvatUmatila  in  Amtrica.  pp.  ia7.  207,  21S-219.  270,  ib. 


1804;  W.  W&Ikel.  Crredt  and  Plalfnn 
i™.  pp.  470,  «W-40*.  ib.  1893:  idaa.  in  Atiaiaa  n^k 
Hitiory  Stria,  iii.  200-212,  307.  ib.  IStM:  F.  P.  Wiisi 
Ipwaidi  in  iht  MattachnirO*  Ban  Colmv.  Ipmcb.  vna 

WISEMAH,  HICHOLAS  PATRICK  STEPHHt: 
First  Roman  archbishop  of  Westminster,  muicwii- 
nal;  b.  at  SeviUe  Aug,  2, 1802;  d.  at  London  YA. 
15,186.5,  His  father,  an  Irish  merchant  who  had  Brt- 
tied  in  Spain,  died  in  1804,  when  the  family  returwd 
to  Ireland,  The  future  cardinal  studied  nt  St.  Culb- 
bert'fl  College,  Ushaw  (near  Durham),  Englind, 
1810-18,  and  then  at  the  English  CoU*gc,  Rome; 
and  though  he  stalos  that  at  St.  Culhbcrt'ahevai 
"  dull  and  stupid,  and  never  said  a  clever  or  irittj 
thing,"  he  was  a  diligent  and  good  atudeot,  vidiii 
Rome  his  career  waa  brilliant  in  scholarship.  He 
received  minor  orders  before  leaving  Eojtland,  bt 
came  doctor  in  divinity  in  Rome,  1824,  and  vu  or- 
dained priest  Mot,,  1825.  He  assisted  the  Abbile 
Molza  in  the  compilation  of  a  Syriac  grammirud 
leidcoQ  and  punnied  independent  studies  in  orioiul 
languages,  became  vice-rector  of  the  EugM  Col- 
lege, Nov.,  1827,  was  nominated  profe««r  BUpa- 
numcrary  of  Hebrew  and  SjTo-Chaldaic  in  Ibi 
archigymnasium  of  the  Sapienza,  Oct.,  1S2S,  ud 
became  rector  of  the  English  College  the  same  jai. 
In  1840  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  appointed  him  ami- 
jutor  lo  Dr.  Walsh,  vicar-apfvstotic  in  Engiimt,i«d 
he  was  consecral«d  bishop  of  Mclipotamus  ai  pirti- 
bus.  and  made  president  of  St.  Mary's  College,  0*- 
colt  (in  Staffordshire,  4  m.  n,  of  BinninghMiJ.  I" 
1847  he  visited  Rome,  returning  to  Engkiul  (k 
next  year  as  the  pope's  diplomatic  envoy  to  Lcri 
PalmersWn.  In  1849  lie  succeeded  Wabh  Mviiw- 
apostolic.  On  Sept.  29,  IS50,  Pius  IX.  isufdio 
apostolic  letter  announcing  the  restoration  of  tie 
hierarchy  in  England,  and  by  a  brief  at  the  rametiffle 
he  elevated  Wiseman  (who  had  been  summoiBi  to 
Rome)  to  the  archbishopric  of  WestminstCT.  it 
was  created  cardinal  (he  next  dav  with  tiefitleol 
St.  Pudcntiana.  The  news  waa  not  acceptablf  in 
England,  and  fcehng  ran  so  high  that  in  l&il  ye- 
liament  forbade  Roman  Cathohcs  to  assume  the  tide 
of  bishop  in  the  country,  but  the  law  remained  in- 
operative and  was  repealed  in  1872,  Wiseman  p» 
sesaed  undoubted  scholarly  and  intellectual  ali 
ties  (his  linguistic  attainments  were  rcmuiubk), 
and  he  was  gifted  with  a  suave  mamier  and,  in  ge» 
eral,  with  good  judgment.  By  (he  end  of  his  (ou^ 
teen  years'  arehicpiscopate  he  had  in  large  nicMiW 
lived  down  the  prejudices  and  pasdon  of  ii.*  Iwp"- 
ning,  aa  he  alao  ultimately  overcame  oppoaliMi 
which  at  times  developed  on  the  part  of  lus  biabopf 
and  others  of  his  own  communion.  He  won  a  hi^ 
reputation  as  a  preacher  early  in  hia  career  io  Rome, 
and  later,  in  England,  be  was  much  in  demand  ui 
speaker  on  Uterary,  artistic,  and  social  qwEtiow- 

Besides  sermons,  pastoral  letters,  addresses,  ett, 
he  published:  Hora  Syriaca,  seu  commenlatiimai 
anecdota  rei  wl  litlcras  Syriaeas  apeclantia  (Rome, 
1828);  On  the  Connection  betieeen  Seitna  and  Bf 
realed  Religion  (2  vols.,  London,  1836),  twelve  !(*■ 
tures,  dealing  chiefly  with  geology,  origiiuiUy  ddir- 
erod  in  the  drawing-room  of  Cardinal  Thomas  Wdd 
in  Rome  during  Lent,  1835;  Tuvlit  Ledura  on  (it 
Principal  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Soman  Calif 
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oKe  Chwch  (1836),  first  delivered  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Sardinian  embassy  in  London;  Eight  Lectures 
OR  ihe  Body  and  Blood  of  Our  Lord  in  the  Blessed 
Bwharist  (1836);  Four  Lectures  on  the  Offices  and 
Cermmies  of  Holy  Week  as  Performed  in  the  Papal 
Chapd  (1837);  High  Church  Claims  (1841),  articles 
firom  The  Dublin  Review  relating  to  the  Oxford  move- 
ment (at  its  height  at  the  time;  Wiseman's  writings 
hid  much  influence  in  its  development ;  John  Henry 
Newman  and  Richard  Hnrrell  Froude  [qq.v.]  had 
heen  in  consultation  with  him  in  Rome  as  early  as 
1833,  and  from  that  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
Rstoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Eng- 
land), and  a  public  letter  to  Newman  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  Tract  XC;  Three  Lectures  on  the  Catho- 
he  Hierarchy  Delwered  in  St,  George*  s^  Southujark 
(1851),  explanatory  of  his  new  position  as  arch- 
bishop of  Westminster;  Essays  on  Various  Subjects 
(3  vols.,  1853;  new  ed.  with  biographical  introduc- 
tion by  J.  Murphy,  1888),  chiefly  from  The  Dublin 
Begiew;  Fabiola^  or  the  Church  of  the  Catacombs 
0854),  a  story  of  the  third  century,  widely  trans- 
hted,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  classic;  Recollections 
9f  the  Last  Four  Popes  (1858);  The  Hidden  Gem 
■  Q858),  a  two-act  drama;  a  volume  of  sermons,  lec- 
tUNB,  and  addresses  delivered  on  a  public  tour 
thnxighlreland  in  1858  (1859);  and  Sermons  on  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Dublin,  1864).  With  Daniel 
O'Ckmnell  and  Michael  Joseph  Quin  he  foimded 
The  DMn  Reinew  in  May,  1836. 

BauoQKAPBT:  W.  Ward.  Life  and  Timea  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
nm.  2  vols..  London,  1897;  Q.  White,  Memoir  of  .  .  . 
CanHml  Wieeman,  fb.  1865;  W.  P.  Ward.  Ten  Personal 
Btudin,  New  Yo^  1908;  DNB,  bd.  243-246;  £.  Stock, 
BfHflith  Church  in  the  19th  Century,  pp.  35-36.  42.  London, 
1910;  F.  W.  Gomish,  Bngluh  Church  in  the  19th  Century 
i-  274. 337-342,  ib.  1910. 

WISHART,   GEORGE:     Name  of  two  Scotch 
notables. 

1*  Scotch  Refonner;  b.  1513  (?);   burned  at  the 
•tab  at  St.  Andrews  Mar.  1,  1546.    He  belonged 
to  tbe  family  of  \^^shart  of  Fittarrow  (near  Mont- 
is)! but  little  or  nothing  is  known  with  certainty 
u  to  his  eaiiy  history.   In  1538,  while  master  of  the 
p^ouQarschool  in  Montrose,  he  was  summoned 
vy  John  Hepburn,  bishop  of  Brechin,  for  teaching 
fU8  scholars  the  Greek  New  Testament  (Greek  be- 
^  at  this  period  almost  unknown  in  Scotland), 
^^  to  save  his  life  was  obliged  to  flee  to  England. 
^  1539  he  again  got  into  trouble  in  Bristol  for 
'*®*cbing — according  to  the  contemporary  testi- 
^^y  of  the  Mayor  of  Bristol's  Calendar  (Camden 
f^^j^  Publications,  new  ser.,  v.,  p.  55,  London, 
^^K-that  there  is  no  imputation  of  the  "  merit " 
.    Y^Uist  to  men.    His  teaclung  was  pronoimced  to 
^*^eretical  by  Thomas  Cranmer  (q.v.)  and  other 
^^l^tes,  and  he  made  a  public  recantation  at  Can- 
^^Ury.    He  seems  to  have  lived  abroad,  chiefly  in 
[^itUmy  and  Switzerland,  from  1539  to  1542.    In 
v^  he  was  again  in  England  and  a  member  of 
^'T>\is  Christi  College,  Cambridge.   The  next  year, 
^^t^ably,  he  ventured  back  to  his  native  country 
^^  hegfin  to  preach  what  he  regarded  as  the  fim- 
Y^^^ntal  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  Montrose, 
j^^iulee,   Ayrshire,   Leith,   and   elsewhere.     East 
^thian  was  the  scene  of  his  last  labors,  and  the 
^^^^^<wniiig  result  of  his  evangelistic  work  was  the 


conversion  of  John  Knox,  who  at  the  time  was  still 
a  Roman  priest  but  already  prepossessed  in  favor  of 
the  new  doctrines,  and  was  tutor  to  the  families  of 
two  of  the  landed  gentry  of  that  county. 

Early  in  Jan.,  1546,  after  preaching  in  Hadding- 
ton, Wishart,  at  the  instigation  of  Cardinal  David 
Beaton  (q.v.),  was  apprehended  at  Ormiston  House 
by  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who,  after  promising  to 
protect  him  from  violence,  surrendered  him  to  the 
regent,  Arran,  and  to  the  cardinal.  The  latter  im- 
prisoned him  in  his  castle  at  St.  Andrews.  On  Feb. 
28  Wishart  was  tried  and  convicted,  and  the  next 
day  was  illegally  burned  without  the  sanction  of 
the  regent.  He  died  with  unflinching  courage  and 
with  the  prayer  to  his  Lord  to  **  forgive  them  that 
have  condemned  me  to  death  this  day  ignorantly.'' 
His  alleged  prophecy  that  "  he  who  feedeth  his  eyes 
with  my  torments  [Beaton]  shall,  within  few  days, 
be  hanged  out  at  the  same  window  to  be  seen  with 
as  much  ignominy  as  he  now  leaneth  there  in  pride  " 
is  not  contained  in  the  earliest  account  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom (1547),  in  Knox's  History,  or  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Foxe's  Acts.  The  earliest  reference  occurs 
in  a  reprint  of  Foxe's  work  (1570),  which  has  a 
marginal  note  **  Mr.  George  Wishart  prophesieth  of 
the  death  of  the  cardinal.''  George  Buchanan  (Re- 
rum  Scoticarum  historia,  p.  178,  Edinburgh,  1682) 
expands  this  alleged  prophecy  into  a  saying  similar 
to  the  traditional  utterance,  which  first  occurs  in 
David  Buchanan's  edition  of  Knox's  History  (1644), 
p.  171.  The  tradition  of  the  prophecy  grew,  pre- 
sumably, out  of  Wishart's  warning  to  the  prelates 
that  if  they  would  not  convert  themselves  from  their 
wicked  error  there  should  hastily  come  upon  them 
the  wrath  of  God  (Knox,  History,  ut  sup.,  p.  170). 
The  unauthenticity  of  Wishart's  alleged  prophecy 
of  Beaton's  death  "  within  few  days  "  removes  one 
foimdation  of  the  charge  that  he  was  implicated  in 
the  assassination  of  the  cardinal — a  charge  first 
made  by  Thomas  Dempster  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury (Hist,  ecd,  gentis  Scotorum,  Bannatyne  Club 
ed.,  ii.  599,  Edinburgh,  1829).  Other  alleged  groimds 
are  mere  conjectures,  and  the  cardinal  can  have 
had  no  suspicion  of  Wishart's  complicity  or  he  would 
have  brought  it  forward  to  secure  the  regent's  sanc- 
tion of  the  execution.  No  contemporary  writer  sug- 
gests such  complicity,  and  it  is  hardly  compatible 
with  Wishart's  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
judges. 

2.  Bishop  of  Edinburgh;  b.  in  East  Lothian*! 599; 
d.  m  Edinburgh  July  25  (?),  1671.  He  belonged  to 
the  Wisharts  of  Logic  in  Forfarshire,  and  was  edu- 
cated, at  least  in  part,  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh for  the  Scottish  Church  during  the  period 
when  Presbyterianism  was  being  superseded  by 
episcopacy,  to  which,  both  from  family  connections 
and  personal  predilections,  he  was  inclined.  He 
was  minister  of  Monifieth,  Forfarshire,  1625-26, 
whence  he  was  translated  to  the  second  charge  of 
St.  Andrews.  When  the  general  assembly  of  1638 
renounced  episcopacy,  deposed  the  bishops,  and 
imposed  the  Covenant  (see  Henderson,  Alexan- 
der), Wishart,  who  would  not  sign  the  covenant, 
withdrew  to  England  and  was  deposed  in  1639  for 
desertion  of  his  parish.  As  compensation  he  was 
appointed  to  two  lectureships  in  Newcastle  churches. 
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but,  when  the  town  was  captured  by  General  Leslie 
in  1G44,  his  house  was  plundered  and  he  was  sent  a 
captive  to  Edinburgh.  In  1645,  having  beoi  sent  to 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  then  everywhere  victo- 
rious, with  other  royalist  prisoners  to  plead  for  royal 
clemency,  he  appears  to  have  joined  the  family  of 
Montrose  as  chaplain.  He  continued  with  him  to 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  and  then  accompanied 
him  abroad.  After  the  fall  of  Montrose  (1650),  he 
received  protection  and  favor  from  Elizabeth,  queen 
of  Bohemia,  sister  of  Charles  I.  At  the  Restoration 
he  returned  to  England,  obtained  the  rectory  of 
Newcastle,  and  in  1662  was  promoted  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Edinburgh. 

Wishart's  character  is  very  differently  repre- 
sented by  the  Presb3rterians  and  the  Episcopalians. 
Robert  Wodrow  says  he  was  notoriously  profane,  a 
drunkard,  and  the  author  of  '^  lascivious  poems  " 
which  "gave  scandal  to  all  the  world."  Bishop 
Keith  calls  him  "  a  person  of  great  religion,"  and 
says  that,  when  the  unfortimate  rising  at  Pentland 
failed,  he  interested  himself  to  obtain  mercy  for  the 
captive  insurgents;  and,  "  having  been  a  prisoner 
himself,  he  was  always  careful  at  each  dinner  to  send 
away  the  first  mess  to  the  prisoners."  The  ''  lasci- 
vious poems  "  referred  to  by  Wodrow,  have  never 
been  discovered.  The  bishop  was  an  elegant  Latin- 
ist  and  a  man  of  general  literary  ability.  His  chief 
writing  was  a  Latin  history  of  a  campaign  in  Soot- 


land  under  Montrose  (composed  at  the  Hagoe; 
Amsterdam  [?],  1647).  He  also  left  in  manuscript  • 
second  part  completing  the  life  of  his  patrao.  Tbe 
work  has  often  been  translated  and  reprinted  (tot^ 
transl.,  and  notes,  by  A.  D.  Murdoch  and  E  F.li 
Simpson,  London,  1803). 
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WITCHCRAFT  AND  WITCH  TRIALS. 
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Official  Deliverances  Prior  to  the 

Reformation  (I  1). 
Official  Responsibility  and  Private 

Discussion  (|  2). 
Individual  Opposition  (|  3). 
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II.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  American 
Colonies. 

Legal  Provisions  against  Witch- 
craft (I  1). 

CUsses  Affected  by  the  Belief  (|  2). 

Prosecutions  in  Great  Britain  (|  3). 


L  General  History:    In  primitive  belief  the  witch 
is  a  person  who  by  supernatural  means  injures  the 
possessions  of  her  neighbors  or  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  district,  directing  her  destructive  activity  particu- 
larly against  the  com  and  wine  and  cattle  and  what 
nourishes  the  cattle.    Witchcraft  is  in  general  the 
accomplishment  of  some  purpose  through  the  help 
of    supernatural    means,    particularly 
I.  Official   through     subordinated     spirits     with 
Deliver-     which  alliance  is  made.     It  involves 
ances  Prior  belief  in  such  spirits  and  in  the  possi- 
to  the  Ref-  bility  of  entering  into  association  with 
ormation.    them  and  in  a  practical  philosophy  of 
magic  (see  Magic).  But  these  dealings 
may  upon  such  groimds  as  the  injury  done  to  others 
be  regarded  as  punishable  offenses,  especially  under 
the  control  of  a  religion  of  revelation.     But  the 
better  ground  for  interdiction  of  these  practises  lies 
in  the  essential  impiety  and  idolatry  which  witch- 
craft involves.    On  this  ground  witchcraft  was  for- 
bidden by  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xviii.  10  sqq.)* 
and  also  by  the  early  Christian  Church  either  on 
the  groimd  of  the  emptiness  of  the  practise  or  of 
its  positive  godlessness  and  commerce  with  the  devil. 
A  less  strenuous  opposition  was  begun  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  as,  for  example,  at  the  Synod  of  Reis- 
bach  (799  a.d.),  where  rules  of  penance  were  made 
for  women  convicted  of  witchcraft,  but  capital  pun- 
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ishment  was  prohibited  (Hefele,  ConaUmgeaMk, 
iii.  730).  John  of  Damascus  occupied  a  ainiitf 
standpoint  in  his  writing  "  Concerning  Dragons  and 
Witches  "  {MPG,  xciv.  1599-1604),  in  treating  of 
the  superstitions  among  Jews  and  Saracens;  and  to 
the  same  purport  may  be  cited  Agobard  of  Lyon  (d. 
840  A.D.)  and  John  of  Sahsbury  (d.  1180  A.D.),all 
holding  witchcraft  to  be  a  delusion.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century  at  the  erection  of  the 
Inquisition  the  use  of  magic  and  heresy  were  re- 
garded as  two  sides  of  the  same  offense  and  as  the 
desertion  of  God  for  the  service  of  evil  spirits.  Yet 
this  very  action  of  the  Inquisition  diffused  and 
strengthened  the  superstition.  Gregory  IX.,  draw- 
ing his  information  from  Conrad  of  Marburg,  in  a 
bull  of  the  year  1231  invoked  the  use  of  civil  pun- 
ishment against  heretical  associations  at  the  meet- 
ings of  which  the  devil  appeared  as  a  toad  or  a  gboflt 
or  a  black  cat.  Dominican  theologians  were,  how- 
ever, the  principal  diffusers  of  belief  in  these  nieet- 
ings  with  the  devil  and  of  the  superstitions  of  inc^ 
and  sttccubiy  going  back  to  Augustine,  "  Gty  of 
God,"  XV.  23.  The  Dominican  inquisitor  Nicoltf 
Eymericus  wrote  in  1376  his  LHrectorium  inqvM^ 
riunif  setting  forth  the  use  of  magic  as  heretioJ,  and 
stigmatising  those  who  used  it  as  infideles,  supeni^ 
tiosiy  apostatcBy  and  subject  to  the  Inquisition.  In- 
nocent VIII.  in  his  bull  of  1484  renewed  the  provi- 
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brought  witches  under  the  judgment  of 
llie  IsquiBitioin,  and  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  in- 
qpaiton  upon  the  basis  of  the  close  relationship 
between  witchcraft  and  heresy  (the  text  of  the  bull 
binG.  Roskoff,  Geaekiehte  dea  TeufeUy  Leipdc,  1869, 
i.  222-225).  Supplementing  these  directions  there 
IH  pat  f(ffth  under  the  Dominican  inquisitors 
Imb  Sprenger  and  Hdnrich  Kr&mer  a  great  work 
dineting  the  process  of  inquiry  into  witchcraft, 
fis^  the  oeM>rated  MaUeus  maleficarum  (Ck>logne, 
1489,  and  very  frequently  thereafter),  the  title  of 
vludi  notes  as  a  peculiarity  that  the  practise  of  lea- 
gninK  with  the  devil  was  charged  principally  upon 
luneo.  The  first  book  shows  the  proof  of  the  oc- 
eorenoe  ci  the  offense  and  its  detestability  accord- 
initoDeiit.  xviii.  and  Lev.  xix.-xx.,  and  cites  Au- 
gortiiie,  St.  Thomas,  and  experience.  The  second 
book  eontinues  along  the  line  of  experience  and  di- 
leetB  in  the  methods  of  detecting,  dismissing,  and 
coring  the  evils.  The  third  book  introduces  the 
natter  of  trials  and  punishments.  While  the  or- 
dinary tribunals  are  competent,  the  imion  of  heresy 
and  witchcraft  makes  the  inquisitors'  duty  plain, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  wait  for  an  accuser;  the  wit- 
nesBea  need  not  be  named;  a  counsel  for  defense 
WM  not  necessary,  indeed  if  such  a  one  were  too  zeal- 
OQB  he  might  be  suspected  of  complicity  in  the 
offense;  instruments  of  tortiure  are  suggested.  The 
wthority  most  quoted  by  this  book  is  the  Formi- 
^w  of  Johann  Nider  (d.  1438),  dependent  upon 
Wisd.  Sol,  vi.  6. 

Thus  a  few  centuries  before  the  Reformation,  in 
put  under  direct  stimulus  from  the  popes,  there  was 
*  great  increase  of  belief  in  witches  and  of  prosecu- 
tion of  those  charged  with  the  offense. 
2,  Official  Modem  apologies  for  the  bull  of  Inno- 
IJI^osi-  cent  VIII.  nuss  the  mark  altogether  in 
"^^  and  view  of  the  chain  of  deliverances  from 
jj^^     the  pi^Md  chair,  including  those  of 
**cn»ion.  Alexander  VI.,  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  and 
^^  Hadrian  VI.     That  the  sponsors  for 

^Reformation  made  no  point  of  opposing  specifi- 
2^  ^he  attack  upon  witchcraft  even  in  the  coun- 
^  evangelised  rests  upon  the  general  backgroimd 
^^^^<^tion  of  such  possibilities  as  existed  in  the 
^^1^  of  the  ministry  during  the  last  two  centuries 
r*J^t:o  the  Reformation.  The  Elector  August  of 
|t^3^  included  in  his  criminal  code  of  1572  as  a 
^''^^offense  "  that  anyone  should  forget  his  Chris- 
r-^^4th  and  make  an  agreement  with  the  devil.'' 
ff^'^'^r  speaks  of  the  epidemic  of  witchcraft  which 
!^  %nit  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
^J^^^,  and  resulted  in  the  prosecution  of  thou- 
^^  ^  unfortunates;  and  when  the  spread  of  the 
l^t^c into  France,  Italy,  Spain,  the  Netherlands, 
i^igland  is  taken  into  accoimt,  the  victims  com- 
only  out  of  the  Catholic  but  out  of  the  Prot- 
Church,  the  estimate  of  many  thousands  is 
ond  bounds.  Not  the  least  guilty  part  of 
was  the  secularizing  of  the  trials,  i.e.,  the 
of  the  trials  over  to  the  dvil  power,  which 
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place  in  Protestant  countries  at  the  end  of  the 


?^^nth  century.  The  earlier  dependence  upon 
^*^lian  habit  and  teaching ''  continued,  and  the 
^l^^^tion  was  fostered  by  the  makers  of  the  con- 
as  a  part  of  orthodox  belief,  while  among 


the  masses  of  the  people  the  superstition  had  the 
strongest  hold.  Among  the  Roman  -Catholic  theo- 
rists who  sought  to  justify  the  experiences  of  the 
witch  trials  by  philosophical  principles  were  Jean 
Bodin  {Magorum  dcBmonamania,  Basel,  1579),  Peter 
Binsfeld,  the  suffragan  bishop  of  Treves,  the  Jesuit 
Martin  del  Rio  of  Antwerp  (DiaquisiHones  mofficcB, 
Louvain,  1599),  and  Georg  Stengel  of  Ingolstadt 
(d.  1651,  De  jtidiciis).  On  the  Protestant  side  the 
subject  was  discussed  by  the  Heidelberg  physician 
Thomas  Erastus  (Repetilio  dispuUUionis  de  lamiis 
8eu  atrigibuSf  Basel,  1578);  James  I.  of  England 
(DiEmonologie,  Edinburgh,  1597),  and  especially 
Benedict  Carpzov  (Practices  novoe  .  .  .  rerum  crimr 
inalium,  Leipsic,  1635). 

In  recent  times  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
have  joined  in  showing  the  unreality  at  the  basis  of 
this  series  of  conceptions.    It  is  due  to  the  work  of 

a  Bonn  professor  of  medicine,  C.  Binz, 

3.  Individual  that  a  series  of  Protestant  opposers  of 

Opposition,  witch  trials  have  become  known  as  in 

past  centuries  exerting  their  powers  in 
this  direction.  Thus  the  Lutheran  Johann  Weier 
(d.  1588)  wrote  the  oldest  Latin  treatise  against  the 
practise  of  trying  witches  (De  prcBStigiis  damonum^ 
Frankfort,  1566),  and  he  had  several  doughty  follow- 
ers during  the  sixteenth  century.  Similarly  the  Ger- 
man Protestant  John  Ewich,  physician  at  Bremen 
(1584),  Johann  Georg  Gddelmann,  professor  of  law 
at  Rostock,  and  Augustin  Lerchheimer,  professor  at 
Heidelberg  (Chriatlich  Bedencken  und  Erinnerung 
von  Zanbereif  Heidelberg,  1585,  new  ed.,  Strasburg, 
1888),  as  well  as  the  En^h  Reginald  Scot  (d.  1599; 
The  Discovery  of  Witchcrafty  London,  1584,  reprint, 
1886),  energetically  opposed  the  burning  of  witches. 
The  Arminian  preacher  J.  Greve,  of  Amheim  in 
Holland  {Tribunal  reformatunif  1622),  was  another 
forerunner  of  the  Jesuits  Tanner  and  Spec.  Tan- 
ner's Theologia  acholaatica  appeared  in  4  vols.,  In- 
golstadt,  1626,  and  Speeds  book  was  five  years 
later,  both  protesting  against  the  prosecution  of  the 
witches.  The  same  cause  was  espoused  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Balthasar  Bekker 
(De  Betoverde  Wereldf  Leeuwarden,  1691),  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  by  Christian  Thomasius 
(Theeee  de  crimine  magicBf  Halle,  1701). 

The  century  of  the  Aufkldrung  was  not  quite  free 
from  official  execution  of  witches  on  German  or 
German-Swiss  territory.  In  Wtirzburg  in  1749 
occurred  the  binning  of  the  nun  Marie  Renate 

Singer,  in  Memmingen  in  1775  the  be- 

4.  Super-    heading  of  Anna  Maria  Schwagelin, 

stition      and  in  1782  that  of  the  serving-maid 

Abolished;  Anna  Goldi  at  Glanis.    Since  then  the 

Survivals,   dreadful  epidemic  seems  to  have  died 

out,  at  least  from  European  lands. 
But  in  Roman  Catholic  Middle  and  South  America 
prosecution  for  witchcraft  has  survived  almost  to 
the  present.  Execution  by  burning  for  the  alleged 
crime  was  visited  upon  a  woman  at  Camargo  in 
Mexico  in  1860,  upon  a  woman  and  her  son  in  San 
Juan  de  Jacobo  in  the  Mexican  state  of  Sinaloa  in 
1874,  and  upon  a  woman,  after  frequent  castigation, 
in  the  market-place  of  a  city  of  Peru  in  1888.  That 
this  should  be  the  case  imder  Roman  Catholic  dom- 
ination is  not  surprising  when  it  is  recalled  that  a 
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basis  is  laid  for  it  in  the  Thomistic  theology,  which 
is  practically  the  officially  recognized  and  normative 
system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

(O.  ZOCKLBRf.) 

II.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  American  Colonies: 
The  belief  in  witchcraft  was  one  of  the  earliest  de- 
lusions entertained  by  man  imder  the  primitive 
dualism  which  events  in  the  sphere  of  nature  made 
to  appear  so  much  a  matter  of  course 

I.  Legal  (see  Comparative  Religion,  VI.,  1, 
Provisions  a,  §§  4-5).    That  legislation  under  the 

against  earlier  civilizations  should  take  cog- 
Witchcraft  nizance  of  it  was  equally  a  matter  of 
course.  Thus  Hammurabi  (see  Ham- 
murabi AND  His  Code,  II.,  §  2;  cf.  Z>B,  extra  vol., 
p.  599)  began  his  codified  legislation  with  two  sec- 
tions dealing  with  the  subject,  and  the  Brahman 
and  Zoroastrian  legislation  has  much  to  say  on  it. 
Under  Christianity  the  basis  of  the  synodical,  papal, 
and  scholastic  pronouncements  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding discussion  was  found  in  the  Mosaic  and  pro- 
phetic denunciations  (e.g.,  Ex.  xxii.  18;  Deut.  xviii. 
10-11;  Micah  v.  12).  The  Biblical  interdiction  to- 
gether with  the  remnants  of  heathen  superstition 
aided  in  perpetuating  the  belief;  and  this  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  educated,  especially  the  clergy, 
were  so  prominent  in  the  actual  outbreaks  which 
occurred  like  epidemics.  In  Western  Europe  the 
seventeenth  century  may  be  described  as  the  era  of 
the  witchcraft  delusions,  exemplified  by  the  execu- 
tion of  seventy  persons  in  Sweden  in  1670,  while 
1,000  are  reported  to  have  been  executed  in  a  single 
province  in  Italy  in  one  year.  This  epidemic  period 
was  anticipated  by  sporadic  prosecutions  of  witches 
in  the  previous  century.  In  England,  Scotland,  and 
the  North  American  colonies  the  actual  prosecu- 
tions were  based  on  legal  provisions  which  were  pro- 
vided from  time  to  time,  beginning  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  England  witchcraft,  defined  as  a  com- 
pact made  by  man  or  woman  with  Satan,  was  made 
a  felony  in  1541  under  King  Henry  VIII.  (33  Henry 
VIII.,  chap.  8),  and  this  act  was  extended  under 
Elizabeth  in  1502.  The  volume  of  James  I.  referred 
to  above  was  partly  tlie  occasion  of  the  new  act  of 
parliament  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (1603;  1 
James  I.,  chap.  12)  exactly  defining  the  crime.  A 
well-known  legal  authority  (M.  Dalton,  The  Coun- 
trcy  Justice,  London,  1618,  latest  ed.,  1746)  had  a 
chapter  on  witchcraft  aiming  to  define  exactly  the 
marks  on  the  body  of  a  witch.  In  Scotland  the  first 
act  on  the  subject  was  dated  1563,  amended  1649, 
under  whic^h  the  clergy  were  often  the  instruments 
of  justice  and  pn^shyteries  frequently  the  petition- 
ers for  the  same.  The  repeal  of  the  laws  in  England 
and  Scotland  in  1735  evoked  many  and  persistent 
protests  from  high  and  low.  Massachusetts  in  1641 
made  witchcraft  a  capital  offense;  Connecticut  fol- 
lowed in  December,  1642;  and  in  1655  New  Haven 
Colony  biised  a  similar  law  explicitly  upon  Ex.  xxii. 
18;  Lev.  xx.  27;    and  Deut.  xviii.  10-11. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  the  witchcraft 
prosecutions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, due  in  part  to  the  Biblical  basis,  is  the  emi- 
nence of  those  in  Church.  State,  science,  and  society, 
who  su])ported  by  voice  and  act  the  idea  itself 
and  the    civil    procedure    against  witches.     Thus 


Cranmer,  in  1549  (Articles  of  Visitation),  enjoined 

the  clergy  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  practise 

of  witchcraft.     Bishop  Jewel  in  a  wr- 

2.  Classes  men  before  Queen  Ehzabeth  in  1558 
Affected     lamented  the  multiphcation  of  witcJMs. 

by         Richard     Baxter's    Certainty  of  the 
a^  Belief.   Worlds  ofSjnriU  (London,  1691)  places 

him  on  record  to  the  same  effect.  Cot- 
ton  Mather  in  New  England,  who  ser\'ed  on  a  com- 
mission to  advise  the  special  court  which  tried  the 
cases  and  suggested  caution  in  accepting  cotain 
lines  of  evidence  offered  (though  on  grounds  which 
emphasize  the  extravagance  of  the  superstition), 
approved  after  six  executions  at  Salem  the  evidefice 
and  the  convictions  which  resulted  so  fatally  (Dii* 
course  on  the  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  Boston, 
1693).  The  offense  was  understood  as  cognixaUe 
in  courts  of  justice  by  great  English  jurists  like  Sb 
Edward  Coke  and  Sur  Matthew  Hale,  while  Loid 
Bacon  and  Sir  Henry  More  gave  utterance  to  thdr 
belief  in  the  reality  of  compacts  made  between  fao- 
man  beings  and  Satan.  William  Penn  is  reported 
to  have  sat  as  justice  at  the  trial  of  two  Swedish 
women  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  they  escaped 
only  through  a  technicaUty  in  the  proceedings. 
Physicians  diagnosed  cases  as  due  to  witchcnJt 
The  pronoimcement  of  Dr.  Griggs,  the  Salem  villagB 
physician  in  the  case  of  the  "  afflicted  "  children  of 
that  place,  is  responsible  in  large  part  for  the  prosecn- 
tions  which  made  it  notorious,  in  which,  between 
Mar.  and  Sept.,  1692,  nineteen  were  hanged  and 
one  was  pressed  to  death.  While  among  the  people 
the  opinions  of  the  educated  were  reflected  with  a 
thousand  weird  and  fantastic  onlargements. 

Under  the  Scotch  statutes  in  Aberdeen  in  1597 
twenty-four  persons  were  burned  at  the  stake  for 
this  offense.     At  Prestonpans  (?)  Isobel  Grienon 

met  the  same  fate  in  1607,  a  part  of 

3.  Prose-    the  evidence  being  that  she  had  ap- 
cations  in  peared  in  the  form  of  a  cat  to  work 

Great  her  evil  deeds.  In  1617  twenty-seven 
Britain,  persons  were  executed  in  Aberdeen  or 
the  vicinity;  in  1622  Margaret  Wallace 
suffered  death,  her  accuser  being  the  minister  at 
Garmunnock;  and  an  intimate  of  hers,  Alexander 
Hunter  or  Hatteraic,  shortly  after  suffered  death; 
Alice  Nisbet  was  executed  at  Hilton  in  1632.  In  the 
same  vicinity  the  year  1(>43  saw  several  executions, 
some  of  them  by  mobs,  one  by  the  a^^•f  ul  penalty  of 
pressing  to  death.  Ninety  women  are  reported  to 
have  been  hanged  in  Scotland  in  1645,  and  120  m 
1661.  Possibly  the  last  execution  for  this  cause  in 
that  country  was  that  of  Little  Dean  at  Dornoch 
in  1722.  In  England  the  authority  of  King  James 
I.  gave  increased  currency  to  the  belief  in  witches. 
In  1645-47  the  infamous  wntch-finder,  Matthew 
Hopkins,  ran  his  horrible  course,  and  in  that  time 
in  Suffolk  and  Essex  200  \\atches  were  tried  and 
most  of  them  executed  (J.  Howell,  Familiar  Uttfn, 
1645,  10th  ed.,  Aberdeen,  1753).  In  1664  two 
women  were  tried  in  Suffolk  before  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  who  then  affirmed  the  certainty  of  the  fact  w 
witchcraft. 

When  in  the  mother  country  there  was  mani- 
fested among  all  classes  so  lively  a  sense  of  the  sup- 
posedly supernatural,  reenforced  by  official  proee- 
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executions,  it  is  not  surprizing  that 

should  have  found  lodgment  in  the 
colonies  where  contact  with  Indian  su- 
perstition was  so  close.  The  legal  pro- 
visions already  dted  are  an  index  of 
public  oflBidal  opinion.  The  first  victim 
in  the  colonies,  so  far  as  extant  testi- 
mony goes,  was  Alse  Young  (not  Mary 
Windsor,  Conn,  (in  all  probability  the 

to  by  J.  Winthrop,  History  of  New 
J.  Savage,  ii.  374,  Boston,  1853).  Mar- 
utha)  Jones,  against  whom  suspicion 

part  by  her  skill  in  the  use  of  healing 
langed  in  Boston  in  1648;  and  Ann 
9W  of  a  reputable  merchant  of  the  same 
ecuted  June  19,  1656.  Mrs.  Bassett 
death  penalty  at  Stratford,  (Ik)nn.,  in 
ii^p  at  Fairfield  in  the  same  colony  in 
vas  a  particularly  malignant  case); 
d  Rebecca  Greensmith  were  hanged  at 
an.,  1662,  the  wife  after  a ''  confession  '' 
»  implicated  her  husband.  The  most 
use,  however,  not  in  itself  but  because 
at  part  the  inciting  cause  of  the  Salem 
s  that  of  Mrs.  Glover,  executed  in  Bos- 
1688,  for  bewitching  the  four  children, 
ively,  thirteen,  eleven,  seven,  and  five, 
mason  named  Goodwin.  The  account 
8  of  these  children,  and  of  part  of  the 
ings  which  followed,  given  by  O>tton 
marable  Providences  Relating  to  Witch- 
ssessianf  Boston,  1689)  illustrates  the 
his  belief  had  among  the  inteltigent,  as 
;redulity  which  could  induce  belief  in 
appenings.  These  children,  according 
arked  like  dogs  and  purred  or  mewed 
ley  fell  into  strange  contortions;  one 
i  out  that  she  was  being  strangled,  or 
bound  her  leg,  or  that  she  was  in  an 
he  physical  manifestations  of  choking, 
perspiration  were  evident  to  bear  out 
its.  **  Yea,  they  would  fly  like  Geese; 
ed  with  an  incredible  Swiftness  thro' 
ng  but  just  their  Toes  now  and  then 
und,  their  Amis  waved  like  the  Wings 
-so  reports  Mr.  Mather!  One  of  the 
nifested  an  unnatural  precocity  and 
ler  intercourse  with  Mr.  Mather,  who 

exorcise  her,  playing  upon  his  antipa- 
stounding  cimning.  The  children  ac- 
Hover,  a  woman  of  violent  temper,  and 
IS  her  conviction  and  execution.  Be- 
md  1688  twelve  i>er8ons  were  executed 
ise  in  New  England  (W.  F.  Poole,  in 
Memorial  Hist,  of  Boston,  ii.  133,  Bos- 
md  this  is  only  a  small  proportion  of 
some  of  which  resulted  in  acquittal, 
1  cases  a  stigma  was  attached  which 
lained  for  life. 

^n  c^se  was  naturally  much  discussed, 
Ion  of  the  laws  of  psychology  suggests 
lip  to  the  Salem  episode.  This  subtle 
s  enforced  by  the  explicit  statements 
igh  esteem  to  the  effect  that  Satan  was 
;he  situation  so  favorable  to  him  in 
i  because  of  the  newness  and  wildness 


of  the  country,  a  strenuous  assault  on  mankind. 
The  manifestations  around  which  the  Salem  perse- 
cutions centered  began  in  the  home  of 
5.  The  the  Rev.  Samuel  Panis,  minister  of  the 
Salem  village  since  1689.  He  had  in  his  fam- 
Epispde;  ily  his  daughter  Elizabeth  (nine  years 
Early  Stage,  of  age;  she  was  early  removed  to  an- 
other place),  his  niece  Abigail  Williams 
(eleven  years),  and  a  slave  called  Tituba.  With 
these  there  used  to  meet  in  the  afternoons  of  the 
winter  of  1691-92  a  circle  composed  as  follows:  Ann 
Putnam  (twelve),  Mary  Walcott,  Mercy  Lewis, 
and  Elizabeth  Hubbard  (seventeen),  Elizabeth 
Booth  and  Susannah  Sheldon  (eighteen),  Mary 
Warren  and  Sarah  Churchill  (twenty),  all  unmar- 
ried, and  Mrs.  Putnam,  Mrs.  Pope,  and  a  woman 
named  Wenham,  all  of  middle  age.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  the  practise  of  palmistry,  fortune- 
telling,  magic,  and  spiritualism.  Before  the  winter 
was  over  these  persons  began  to  display  before 
others  certain  curious  actions,  crawling  under  chairs, 
assuming  queer  postures,  making  strange  outcries, 
falling  into  fits,  and  writhing  as  though  in  great 
agony.  The  village  physician  already  named,  Dr. 
Griggs,  being  called  in  diagnosed  the  case  as  one  of 
witchcraft.  It  seems  at  least  credible  that  this  gave 
the  circle  its  cue.  The  news  spread  concerning  the 
doings,  witnesses  increased  in  numbers,  and  the  ex- 
citement mounted.  The  exhibitions  were  no  longer 
confined  to  the  houses  of  the  minister  and  the  families 
to  which  the  members  of  the  circle  belonged,  but 
took  place  in  public,  even  in  the  church,  the  serv- 
ices of  which  were  interrupted  by  the  "  afflicted  " 
with  outcry  or  assertion  of  the  occurrence  of  some- 
thing imseen  by  the  congregation.  Under  the  as- 
sumption that  Satan  was  at  work,  the  children  went 
unrebuked,  and  their  impudence  grew.  Some  mem- 
bers who  seem  to  have  retained  their  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  were  incensed  and  stayed  away 
from  church,  thereby  becoming  marked  characters 
and  some  of  them  figuring  in  the  subsequent  prose- 
cutions as  defendants.  Mr.  Parris  called  in  for  con- 
sultation the  neighboring  ministers,  who  witnessed 
some  of  the  performances  and  accepted  Dr.  Griggs' 
diagnosis.  The  little  world  was  now  aflame,  and 
the  question  naturally  arose,  who  was  accountable 
for  the  behavior  of  the  circle.  Questioning  educed 
the  statement  from  the  girls  that  the  witches  were 
Sarah  Good,  Sarah  Osbum,  and  Tituba.  The  mag- 
istrates entered  upon  their  duties,  the  accused  were 
examined,  the  assumption  of  guilt  being  at  the  basis 
of  the  examination.  Tituba  **  confessed,"  while  the 
others  strenuously  maintained  their  innocence. 
During  these  and  the  following  trials  the  girls  ap- 
peared to  suffer  whenever  the  accused  looked  toward 
them.  Soon  new  culprits  were  sought,  Martha 
Corey  was  accused,  and  in  her  examination  and  all 
her  subsequent  acts  was  manifested  as  a  woman  of 
unusual  ability  and  strong  common  sense.  Her 
husband  was  put  on  the  stand  and  adduced  some 
trivial  circumstances  which  were  interpreted  as  sub- 
stantiating the  charge,  but  were  clearly  the  result 
of  the  current  ferment.  So  it  went,  and  person  after 
person  was  accused  until  it  seemed  that  no  station, 
calling,  or  character  was  exempt  from  pehl  of 
accusation. 
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The  attention  of  students  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  those  first  charged  with  active  agency  in 
the  Satanic  persecution  of  the  girls  were  persons  of 
little  standing  in  the  ocNnmunity,  or  even  of  disre- 
pute; that  the  next  stage  was  accusa- 
6.  The  tion  of  those  who  for  property  or  other 
Later  Stages  reasons  were  personce  nan  gratcB  either 
and  End.  in  the  community  or  to  the  girls.  Then 
the  accusers  became  bolder;  those  who 
under  other  circumstances  could  not  have  been 
thought  of  were  charged  with  this  guilt,  and  of 
especial  significance  is  the  fact  that  those  who  op- 
posed or  denoimced  the  proceedings  were  noted  and 
pursued  with  vindictiveness  by  the  band  of  girls. 
Particularly  noteworthy  in  this  last  relation  was  the 
case  of  JohjQ  Proctor,  whose  entire  family,  including 
his  wife's  relations,  were  brought  into  the  scope  of 
the  proceedings  and  suffered  great  personal  and 
property  damage.  Among  those  who  were  assailed  by 
these  terrible  experiences  were  Dorcas  Good,  a  child 
between  four  and  five  years  of  age,  Rev.  Samuel 
Willard  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  John 
Alden,  and  finally  Mrs.  Hale,  the  wife  of  the  min- 
ister of  the  First  Church  of  Beverly.  The  virtues  of 
the  last-named  were  so  eminent  and  her  services  so 
distinguished  that  the  accusers  at  last  overreached 
themselves,  people  came  to  their  senses,  and  the 
delusion  was  di^)elled.  While  arrests  continued  in 
1693,  in  January  of  which  year  fifty  indictments 
were  found  though  only  three  convictions  resulted, 
yet  Chief  Justice  William  Stoughton  maintained  to 
the  last  his  position  respecting  the  evidence  to  be 
admitted  and  his  prejudice  against  all  who  were 
accused.  In  April  of  the  same  year  the  governor  by 
proclamation  set  free  all  who  were  imprisoned  on 
this  charge,  and  in  1711  there  was  issued  a  legisla- 
tive reversal  of  attainder  in  favor  of  those  who  had 
suffered,  or  their  surviving  relatives,  and  compensa- 
tion to  them  or  the  survivors  was  ordered  to  the 
amount  of  £578  128.  Thus  ended  the  Salem  de- 
lusion. That  sporadic  cases  of  prosecution  and  even 
of  execution  elsewhere  should  occur  was  natural. 
In  July,  1706,  at  Princess  Anne  Court  House,  Va., 
Grace  Sherwood  suffered  the  ordeal  by  water  and 
was  committed  to  jail  in  fetters,  though  the  final 
disposition  of  the  case  is  not  recorded.  In  1712  in 
South  Carolina  a  vigilance  committee  is  reported  to 
have  seized  and  "  roasted  "  several  witches  (whether 
to  death  is  not  clear),  and  a  jury  refused  to  award 
damages  to  the  sufferers  or  their  representatives. 
And  in  Illinois,  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  as 
late  as  1790,  negro  slaves,  male  and  female,  were 
done  to  death  under  legal  prosecution  by  burning, 
hanging,  or  shooting. 

The  dire  results  of  the  outbreak  appear  only  par- 
tially in  the  executions.     Hundreds  were  put  under 
arrest  and  confined  in  fetters,  some  died  in  prison, 
others  were  laid  under  suspicion  with  all  the  natural 
consequences  thereof  in  communities  which  under 
the  superstition  developed  a  cruel  fa- 
7  Financial  naticism.     Even  where  conviction  was 
and  Moral  not  reached,  the  victims  were  often 
Effects,      mulcted  in   heavy  costs   for  the  trial 
which  had  issued  in  their  release.  Some 
broke  prison  and  fled  from  the  places  where  they  had 
by  hardship  won  a  home  from  the  forest  and  had  to 


begin  again  in  fresh  surroundings.  Others,  thoi^ 
not  convicted,  were  banished,  or  suffered  imder  tiie 
unjust  avoidance  of  their  neighbors.  The  fam&i 
of  the  victims  suffered  imder  the  legal  attainder 
which  rested  on  them  for  eighteen  years.  These  are 
but  the  most  obvious  of  the  consequences  to  the?io> 
tims  and  their  families.  Others  were  those  wfaieh 
came  to  the  conmiunity  in  the  demoralisation  cannd 
by  the  excitement  of  passions  and  the  yielding  to  Hib 
opportimity  for  revenge.  This  does  not  overiook 
the  deception  of  the  group  of  girls  and  w<Hnen  to 
whose  action  the  Salem  outbreak  was  due,  as  they 
played  on  the  83rmpathies,  superstitions,  and  aoi- 
nK)sitie8  of  the  neighborhood.  While  all  daano,  and 
especially  the  learned  in  law,  medicine,  and  the* 
ology,  were  caught  in  the  epidemic,  obloquy  reitak 
large  measure  upon  the  ministers  who  were  so  aetiw 
in  the  affair.  Much  has  been  written  both  in  aoos- 
sation  and  defense  of  this  class.  Yet  after  two  en* 
tunes  the  verdict,  in  view  of  the  almost  prepoods- 
ating  influence  wielded  in  society  by  the  dagf, 
must  be  that  had  they  been  free  from  supentitioi 
the  outbreak  could  not  have  occurred,  even  withtb 
physicians  pronouncing  in  favor  of  witchcraft  Thar 
prepossessions  supporting  the  possibilities  of  eon- 
pact  between  a  physical  Satan  and  men  and  mam 
cast  the  deciding  vote,  and  in  this  relation  the  in- 
fluence of  Cotton  Mather  was  not  the  least  Oft 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  clergy,  from  the  fint» 
labored  mightily  against  the  proceedings,  mitigated 
the  severity  where  possible,  and  finally  aided  m 
bringing  about  recovery  from  the  delusion. 

The  attendant  circiunstances  present  many  prob- 
lems to  the  p63rchologist.  The  first  set  of  que^iooi 
focuses  upon  the  circle  of  girls  and  women  who  wen 

regarded  as  bewitched.  ManydeDNHia 

8  Psycho-  of  trouble  were  present;  theknowfedp 

logical      concerning  the  Goodwin  chikhen  wai 

Problems,   doubtless  a  primary  stimulus;  then 

was  the  intent  to  study  occult  phenoD- 
ena  which  was  the  purpose  of  the  meetings;  also  the 
presence  of  the  possibly  half-witted  Tituba  with  her 
Indian-negro  proclivities  acting  on  the  minds  of  the 
others,  which  were  gardens  evidently  tilled  for  that 
kind  of  growth;  not  to  be  forgotten  is  the  impres- 
sionability of  the  members  of  the  circle,  who  were 
clearly  open  to  suggestion  and  self-suggestion,  9B^ 
were  probably  nervous  in  temperament;  the  wonder 
that  they  excited  awakened,  stimulated,  and  misis' 
tered  to  a  desire  for  notice  which  grew  as  it  fed;  and 
this  developed  into  a  craving  for  publicity  and  an 
astonishing  boldness,  together  with  a  precodoaa 
cimning  and  a  progressive  callousness  and  vindi^ 
tiveness  which  at  the  last  overreached  itself;  finally* 
there  was  the  predisposition  of  the  community 
to  accept  at  its  face  value  every  claim  and  assertion 
made  by  the  "afilicted."  The  second  set  of  proh- 
lems  is  raised  by  the  last  condition  noted.  How 
could  the  ideas  of  justice  of  all  classes,  the  conunon 
sense  of  the  ordinary  man  and  woman,  the  medical 
knowledge  of  the  physician,  the  legal  perception  of 
the  magistrate,  and  the  acumen  of  the  minister  be  so 
obscured  as  to  permit  the  orgy  of  prosecution  to  con- 
tinue for  a  year?  The  credulity  evinced,  the  alii* 
ness  of  the  beliefs  publicly  owned,  seem  at  this  date 
almost  impossible.    This  lack  of  restraining  seDst* 
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a  pronounoed  thai  wduld-be  defenders  of 
1  were  for  the  tinje  almost  completely 
Id  back  by  fear  and  bodd  by  the  fact  that 
be  accused  inTolved  danger  of  the  charge 
ty  ia  the  alleged  witchcraft.  Previous 
s  and  useful  lives  went  for  nothing  in  the 
b  paralyMd  humane  impulses.  The  fea* 
Salem  episode  which  is  moat  noticeable  is 
c  of  spiritual  insanity.  The  third  set  of 
I  praeented  by  the  "coofeseions"  of  the 
a  some  caaee  doubtless  a  morbid  desire 
y,  tor  which  the  opportunity  so  unique 
;  a  eeosation  fumiahed  the  occasion,  was 
cause.  Moreover,  the  leading  questions 
e  prosecutors  and  judges  indicate  a  aupcr- 
>«uneiit  in  the  life  of  the  day  which  in 
)f  the  weakly  could  easily  stimulate  the 
jmapnntifin  of  the  accused.  In  eome 
t  may  well  bo  that  sensitive  victims, 
nm  the  badgering  incident  to  the  trials, 
ut  by  their  lortures  and  the  terrible  aitu- 
lich  they  found  themselves,  confessed  in 
an  end  might  be  put  to  their  sufferings, 
)DCOct«d  the  story  of  their  dealings  with 
sg  the  details  which  the  suggestive  ques- 
icated  in  order  to  bear  out  the  "confes- 
t  wheD  all  is  said,  there  is  much  in  the 
b  calls  tor  tuttber  study.  Few  occur- 
mt  more,  or  more  difficult,  problems.than 
witchcraft  delusion. 

Geo.  W.  Giluorb. 

t:  On  tiw  MStifnX  mibject  ooiuult:  E.  D. 
jUvdAMS.  acta  it  ncripla  nanra.  3  vota..  Lemgo, 
3.  E.  Hoiit>  Dam/jnomaoi^.  odrr  G«9chu:htt  des 
»  ZaMbrra  Hnd  dJinwnitclit   R'untfcr,  2  t-ols.. 

1S18;  idem.  ZauberbiblitiUiii.  6  vols..  Moiai, 
Uon,  DrvtuTvikapit,  2  vols..  FrankTort.  1830; 
SaquirDl.  Dei  maiadiea  mmiaies^  2  vols.,  Pariii, 

Tm  Waldbrtlhl.  r/alar/orKh<an)  tmd  Hcctr- 
rlia,  1863;  G.  RoskoS.  GmkicliU  da  Tcu/tU, 
I.  Ldiaic.  ISeS:  J.  BuchmauD.  Vnfreit  and 
c  HI  Am  Beathuneen  lur  SkCavrrri  .  .  .  and 
■tmiu,  Bnalui,  1873:  G.  Diefeabnch.  Haen- 
nd  Me*  dtr  Olaubimttpaltiing,  Frankfort,  ISSfl; 
oul  B.  Regia.  La  Obttriant  tt  In  impulirioiu, 
I;   O.  M.  HueOer.  Tin  Book  of  WilcAa,  New 

Boatiooa  (or  witebenit  in  tlie  Uiddte  Aees  uid 
fmeralty  ooiuDlt:  L.  Sobdtflma,  Qetchifdetiia 
ipreetufi.  Burieoi,  IS2S;  F.  Fisoher.  Die  Bat- 
•rmtnt.  B«m[.  ISIO:  C.  O.  von  WftchUr,  Qu 
It  TtrfiOgiaigm  da-  Haai  und  Zatihcrer  f» 
d.  TabincsD,  1845;  L,  Kopp.  Die  Hampro- 
ikn  Owin-  in  Tyrol.  lanabnicli,  IB74;  F.  Nifi- 
MHiwdTfit^  Wi^daheldi^in^l  dee  Httenaloubtiit, 
rS:  W.  O.  SoIdiUL.  OachiMe  der  HexenproiaM. 
ppe,  Stuttg&rt.  lasa-,  a.  Lftagin.  Rrliffion  und 
BH.  Leipaic  1888  (aguinst  tbe  polemic  ol  Die- 
Sorel;  W.  H.  D.  Adazns,  Wildi.  Warlork  and 
London,  18SB;  A.  D.  White.  A  HiH.  of  lAi  O'^r- 
imct  vnA  TKttOety.  2  vols..  New  York.  ISM 
bspten  deal  wilb  the  suhject);  S.  Rieiler, 
OH  tn  Savurn.  St>itt«Brt.  ISM;  J.  Hanwi. 
41,  I-nqmntiorn  und  Beztnpnaett  im  MiUdaitrr, 
1*00;  idem.  Quelltn  und  UalmacAunsm  lur 
dtt  BtaauBoJuH  und  dtr  HtxmverSolgung  im 
.  Berlin.  1901:  H.  C.  I«b.  HigUru  of  thi  In- 
nL  a..  New  York.  1900,  ct.  idem,  SuptnuUvm 
Phil>deliAu,IBT8(<»nauIt  Index):  N.  Puulus, 
.  im    18.  Jahrhtindcrl, 
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llBod  and  Boatluid  ocmsult:  T.  Wright,  ;Varro- 
iTCerfiaiut  Magic,  London,  1S51;  C.  K.  Shorpe, 
r  On  Bdirf  in  Wilclierafl  in  SatUand.  ib.  I8S4 
eiodleol  list  of  eoriy  books  on  wilcboraft);  J. 
ht  DirO  in  Brilai*  and  Amtriea,  ib.  1896  <cod- 


tsim  a  bibliognphy);  J.  G,  Campbell,  Wildierafl  and 
Second  Sight  in  ScoUand.  Now  York,  1903;  WilcAa. 
Orioinfil  Daeumenta  and  Rrprinta  from  Uie  original  Sourcea 
of  European  HiHory.  vol.  iii..  PhiladGlphis.  1902. 

For  tbe  AmericsD  colomes  ronault.  besides  the  works 
of  CoLlon  Mather:  (Governor)  Thamna  HuUhinsoa,  HiM. 
of  Maaac/uatt  Ban,  vols.  I.  and  ii..  Bogton,  1764-67,  vol. 
iii.,  LondoQ.  172S  (of  high  vnlue.  using  documenU  no 
longer  extant):  S.  P.  Fowler,  Account  of  Samud  Parrii 
and  of  hi*  Conntdion  with  the  Wiichcrafi  Pclunon  of  ISM, 
Sslem.  1867;  ftrcordm  of  Solum  WitrJurofl,  faithfuUy 
Copied  from  lite  Original  Document:  Roxbury,  1884;  C.  W. 
Dpbam,  Hitt.  of  SaUm  WiaJicrafl.  a  vols..  Boston.  lSfl7 
(the  standard  work,  somewhat  exCrcmo  ogunat  Cott^ui 
Mather);  8.  O.  Dmke.  AnnaU  af  Wilchrnifl  in  New  Eng- 
land and  .  .  .  the  United  Statrt.  Albany.  1809,  cl.  bta 
Witclumfl  Ddution  in  A'rw  England,  3  vols.,  ib.  ISW; 
J.  H.  Truoibull.  True  Blue  lav  of  ConnetUcat  and  tfte 
FalM  Blue  Laiei  Innmtid  bu  the  Bee  Samuel  Peleri,  New 
York,  1870;  G,  M,  Beard.  The  Ptuchotomi  of  the  Salem 
Wilchcrafl.  ib.  1882;  G.  H.  Moore.  Nola  on  Uie  Bin.  of 
W-ilrJicTafl  in  M  aaacltwiabi.  ...  in  Wortcder,  .  .  .  in 
Cambridge,  Supplemenlaru  Naia  ....  and  Final  Xaiee 
on  Wilchcrafl  in  Matachuenu,  G  vols..  Worceeter.  Cam- 
bridge, and  New  York,  lSS3-Si:  F.  W.  Pal/rey.  Com- 
patdioue  Hiet.  of  iV™  England,  iv.  98-127.  Bosloo,  1884; 
W.  S.  Nevioa.  Witeheraft  in  Salrm  Village  in  ISM,  ib.  1892; 
E.  H.  ByiDgtao,  Tht  Puritan  in  England  and  Neu;  Eng- 
land, pp.  33S-3SI.  ib.  1900;  J.  U.  Taylor.  The  Witchcraft 
DiUuiion  in  Colonial  Conncclicul.  161,7-0!.  Now  York.  190S 
{citeifrom  public  documeuls  both  published  and  in  manu- 
script, und  givd  excellent  biblioprnphioal  euggosttoru) ; 
Ametis  MaGummore.  WUfherafl  and  QuaJteriem,  Phils,. 
delphis,  1909;  M.  V.  B.  Perley,  A  Short  Hit.  of  the  Salem 
Village  WilduraH  Trial:  Salem,  Mass..  1911. 

WlTHERSPOOn,  JOHH:  Presbyterian  divine 
and  signer  of  the  Declaratioa  of  Independence;  b.  in 
the  parish  of  Yester  (II  m.  e.  of  Edinburgh).  Scot- 
land, Feb.  5,  1722;  d.  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  15, 
17M,  Through  his  mother  he  counted  descent  from 
John  KnoK.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  (1742);  licensed  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ( 1743}  and  settled  at  Beith  (1744)  and  at 
Paisley  (1757).  By  this  time  his  publications  had 
shown  that  he  possessed  equal  power  as  a  theologian, 
guardian  of  morals,  and  satirist,  displaying  consecu- 
tive thinking,  deep  perception,  ready  wit,  and  ear- 
nestness of  purpose.  Hence  he  received  calls  to 
positioDS  of  prominence,  and  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, to  the  presidency  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
1768.  In  his  new  position  he  was  eminently  useful. 
He  introduced  a  number  of  improvements,  partic- 
ularly the  lecture-system,  previously  unknown  in 
American  coUcges  (himself  lecturing  upon  rhetoric, 
moral  philosophy,  and  divinity),  the  study  of  French 
and  Hebrew,  the  latter  of  which  he  taught,  philo- 
sophical instrumental  among  them  the  first  orrery 
made  by  Rittenhouse,  and  additions  to  the  Ubrary, 
to  which  he  made  noleworthy  gifts.  Ho  attracted, 
by  his  reputation  and  abiUty  as  a  teacher,  a  Large 
number  of  studenta.  He  was  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Princeton  during  his  presidency,  a  New  Jersey 
representative  to  Ihe  Continental  Congress,  1776- 
1782  (with  the  exception  of  1780,  when  he  declined 
the  election),  in  which  body  he  wrote  several  impor- 
tant state  papers,  and  exerted  his  inBuence  in  favor 
of  independence.  During  the  war  the  college  was 
suspended.  In  1790  he  became  totally  blind.  He 
was  a  versatile  man  and  a  voluminous  writer.  His 
Warkii  were  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Green  (4  vols.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1803;  Edinburgh,  1804-05,  in  S  vols.,  1815), 
They  include  Ecdcgiaatical  CliaracUrislia,  or  Iht 
ATcaita  of  Chitrck  Policii,  being  an  AUempl  to  open  up 
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the  Myefery  of  Moderalion  (Edinburgh,  1753,  5th 
ed.,  1763;  a  satire  upon  the  moderate  party  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  published  anonymously,  but 
acknowledged  by  Witherapoon  as  hia  own  in  hia 
Serioug  Apology,  1763) ;  Essay  on  tAe  Cormeclvm  be- 
ttneen  Ihe  Doclrine  of  Juetificalum  by  the  ImpuUd 
Rightamsnetn  of  Christ  and  Holinest  of  Life  (Gla«- 
gow,  1756;  one  of  the  ablest  Calviniatic  expositions 
of  that  doctrioe  in  any  language) ;  A  Serioua  Enquiry 
into  the  NolMTt  and  Effeds  of  the  Stage  (nS7;  newed. 
by  W.  Moffat,  Edinburgh,  1878;  occaaioned  by  tie 
performance  of  the  Rev.  John  Home's  drama,  Doug- 
Iiu);  A  Pradieal  Treatite  on  Regeneration  (1764); 
The  History  of  a  Corporation  of  Servanle  Ditcovered  a 
Few  Year*  Ago  in  the  Interior  Porta  of  South  America 
(Glaagow,  1765;  a  clever  satire  upon  abuses  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland).  He  waa  the  author  also  of 
several  volumes  of  sermons,  besides  works  dealing 
with  matters  of  civil  government. 

BiBUOOBiFHT :  B«iiida  the  lAti  prefixed  to  the  Work*  (ut 
■up.},  conault:  D.  W.  Woods,  John  WiUurtpaen.  New 
York,  leoe  (by  hia  (tnt  gnadaoa,  who  used  rare  publio 
documeiits];  £.  H.  Gillett, /fu(.a/iAEPr«6liC<rvinCAurcA, 
3  vols..  FhitedelphU,  1804;  R.  Cbamben,  Biooraphiail 
Dittionani  al  Eminent  Sceltmtn,  new  ed.  by  T.  TbomaoD, 
Edinbunh,  18£S;  W.  B.  Spnciu.  ^nnoJj  oftht  Amtrican 
Pidpii.  iii.  28S-300.  New  York.  1858;  J.  8iuid«non.  Biof 
raphi/  oS  lAt  Sicnm  la  tilt  Dtclaration  of  Indeptndtnct,  pp. 
ZM-314,  Fbiiadelphia.  ISflS;  J.  Maclean,  Hiil.  o/  tht  CiA- 
Itgt  ol  NtiD  JiTtiv.  2  voLi..  Philadelphia,  1877;  Frinciton 
Book:  Bitt.,  Ortaniialion,  and  prunU  Condition  oj  Iht 
CMtaiofNeviJmev.aottaa,\SSO\  C. A. Bhtwa. American 
Pmbyttrianiim.  New  York.  1SS5:  U.  C,  Tyler.  LUtrary 
Bit.  of  tht  Amrrican  RevotiUvm.  u.  319-330.  New  York. 
1887;  l.W.Riley.Amnv^anPhilBKvhu.lhiEaTli/SchoaU. 
pp.  483-407,  New  York,  1807;  C.  Evens.  Anuriam  Bib- 
liotnphu.  vol.  v..  mm.  16ZZ4,  I6IT3,  ChicssOi  1M»:  DNB, 
Ixii.  271-274. 

WITSCHEL,  vit'ahel,  JOHAHH  HEIHRICH 
WILHELM:  German  pastor,  author  of  devotional 
literature;  b.  at  Henfenfeld  (17  m.  e.n.e.  of  Nurem- 
berg) May  Q,  1769;  d.  at  Katt«iihochatadt  near 
WeisBenburg  (30  m.  a.w.  of  Nuremberg)  Apr.  24, 
1847.  After  preparatory  studies  at  Grafenberg  and 
Nuremberg  he  attended  the  University  of  Altdorf 
(1788-93);  in  1794  was  appointed  noon  preacher 
at  the  Dominican  Church  in  Nuremberg;  removed 
to  the  parish  of  Igensdorf  in  Nuremberg,  1801 ;  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  preacher  in  Grafenberg  in  1810, 
becoming  dean  in  1815  and  school-inspector  of  the 
district;  in  1SI9  he  assumed  charge  of  the  parish  of 
Kattenhochstadt,  where  after  1820  he  conducted  tor 
thirteen  years  an  institution  for  the  higher  education 
of  school-teachers.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
collections  of  poems  that  corresponded  to  the  taste 
of  the  time.  He  was  the  representative  of  an  ami- 
able and  respectable  rationalism,  as  is  evident  from 
bis  principal  work,  Morgen-  urtd  Abendopfer  in 
Gesdngen  (Sulibach,  1803).  This  contains  a  series 
of  devotional  exercises  in  rime,  for  morning  and 
evening,  arranged  according  to  weeks  and  seasons, 
and  became  a  very  popular  book  of  devotion  in 
spite  of  its  rationalism.  It  is  still  used  in  all  parts 
of  Germany,  among  both  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
and  the  demand  remains  so  large  that  it  is  con- 
stantly reprinted.  Other  works  are  Pantheon  fiir 
Damen  (1799);  and  MorolUcke  Bitter  (I80I). 

(T.    KOLDE.) 
:  The  Mortm-  und  Abaidonftr  after  the  lllh 
a  bioarspby. 


WITSIDS,  HERUANROS  (HERHAflH  WHS): 
Dutch  theologian;  b.  at  Enkhuizen  (30  m,  as.  rf 
Amsterdam)  Feb.  12,  1636;  d.  at  Leyden  Oct.  S, 
1708.  After  a  very  thorough  training,  especially  ia 
the  classics,  in  1651  he  entered  the  Umveraitj  tt 
Utrecht,  and  in  1654  removed  to  the  Uni»asi^ 
of  Groningen;  in  1656  he  passed  his  theologicKica. 
amination  at  Utrecht,  and  in  1657  was  initilU 
preacher  of  Westwoud,  not  far  from  his  native  pJu; 
in  1661  be  removed  to  Wormer,  in  1666  to  Goes,  lad 
in  1663  to  Leeuwarden.  In  all  these  pastorUak 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  preacher,  a  distinguiaU 
catechist,  and  a  faithful  pastor.  In  1675beM!eqi(Ed 
a  call  as  professor  and  preacher  to  Franeker;  in  ItHI 
he  undertook  like  duties  at  Utrecht;  in  1698  b> 
became  profeeaor  at  Leyden,  remaining  till  iQiih 
caused  lus  retirement  in  1707.  While  ia  hia  theol- 
ogy WitsiuB  aimed  at  a  reconciliation  between  (stk- 
doxy  and  federalism,  he  was  first  of  all  s  Biblid 
theologian,  bb  principal  Seld  being  systematic  tiicoi- 
ogy.  His  chief  work  is  entitled,  Do  oxonomafA 
erwn  Dei  cum  hominibug  (Leeuwarden,  1677;  CttOi 
reprinted,  e.g.,  Basel,  1739;  it  appeared  in  DiM 
transi,  also  in  Ei^.  tranel..  The  (Econorny  oJUit  Oh 
enania  between  God  and  Man,  3  vols.,  Edinbai^ 
1771-72).  He  was  induced  to  publish  thia  itoAb] 
his  grief  at  the  controversies  between  Voetitms  lal 
Cocceians.  Although  himself  a  member  of  the  M- 
eralistic  school,  be  was  in  no  way  blind  to  the  nte 
of  the  scholastically  established  dogmatic  eyitonof 
the  Chureb,  Besides  his  principal  work  he  pub- 
lished, Exercitationee  sacrm  in  aymbolum,  quod  Aji» 
tolorum  dicitUT  (Franeker,  1681;  Dutch  tnid., 
Delft,  1700;  Eng.  transi.,  Sacred  Diasertatum  m 
what  is  commoniy  called  the  Apostles  Creed,  2  vik, 
Edinburgh,  1823);  JBgyptiaea:  tint,  de  SftpHy 
conim  aacrorum  cum  Hebraiat  coUatione  (Frmda, 
1683;  frequent  eds.) ;  Etereitationum  aca^micnrm, 
maxima  ex  parte  historico-crUieo-theologicaTtim  iar 
decas  (Utrecht,  1694);  Animadversionea  treaicati 
contTOversias,  quce  sub  infauslia  antinomomm  it  "t 
nomorum  nominibus  in  Britannia  nune  agHfta 
(1696);  Mefefewola  Lewfcnsio  (Leyden,  1701);  Oi^ 
quiaUio  critico-tkeahgica  de  Paulo  Tarieim,  « 
Romano  (1704).  Of  minor  works  there  ban ^ 
peared  in  Eng.  transi.  A  Treatise  on  Chilli'* 
Faith  (London,  1761);  On  the  Character  of  a  Tne 
Theologian  (Edinbur^,  1877);  and  The  QveHoiz 
Was  Moaea  the  Author  of  the  Pentatevch  jlnwwd 
in  the  A^irmative  (1877).  (S.  D.  Van  Vee.\.) 
Biblioobapht:  The  Funenl  orutiaa  by  J,  a  Uank.  I^ito- 

1708;    WiUius,  Sditdiaima  IhtoUigia  praaira.  Graminsi. 

1729,  KiDtains  a  biogmphy  by  H.  C.  von  BiJIcr;  B.  Gluu- 

GodotltiTd  Nrderland.  iii.  811-ei7,  'a  HertOKaibosch.lS«; 

W.  B  S.  Boeles.  Frietlandt  Boogachool  m  he  Rii"  '"^ 

nitum   u  Franker,    ii.    2J&-26I.  Leeuwonlai.  ISSS;  C. 

Bepp,  HH  Dodotlard  Ondmcij"  in  Ntdaland  etdvaii  * 

16.  en  n.  Eeuw,  Leyden.  1874. 

WITTEHBER6,  COHCORD   OF. 

Efforts  of  Butwr  ((  1).  Meeting  at  Csasel  (1  3). 

Butler's  Foimuln  {[  2).  Confereuce  at  WitttnbHill  <<■ 

Result  of  the  Coofereace  (I  S). 

TheConcordof  Wittenberg  was  an  attempt  rftl* 
sixteenth  century  toward  an  agreement  on  ^ 
Lord's  Supper  between  the  Saxons  and  represffl* 
tives  of  Upper  Germany  and  Switierhmd.  Thep™- 
liminary  history,  until  the  fall  of  lS29,i3thatiiIt^ 
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Wittanberg 


Auburg  Conference  (see  Marburg,  Conference 
or).  This   rather  deepened    the  prejudices    and 
bnuj^t  to  light  the  diversity  of  point  of  view  than 
paved   the  way  for  agreement.    The 
L  Efforts  diet  of  Schmalkald  toward  the  end  of 
oCBatzer.    1529  led  to  a  complete  rupture  with 
South  Germany.    A  renewed  attempt 
at  reconciliation  at  the  diet  at  Nuremberg  (1530) 
Ciflecl  on  account  of  the    attitude  of  the   council 
of  that  city,  and    an   agreement    was  no  longer 
deemed    possible.    Each    estate    approached   the 
Aqpburg   diet  (see   Augsburg  Confession  and 
ns  Apology)   armed   for    its  own   justification; 
■nd,  as  it  has  proved,  the  Saxon  plan   contem- 
plated at  the  outset   a  special   confession   in  the 
mirowest  sense.    The  elector  and  his  theologians 
hid  in  mind  to  present  their  domestic  church  affairs 
and  their  loyalty  in  the  most  favorable  light,  and,  in 
the  specific  renunciation  of  the  Zwinglian  teaching, 
to  make  their  open  appeal  to  the  emperor  as  the 
protector  of  pure   doctrine  and    religious   peace. 
Ahbou^  under  the  stress  of  circumstances  and  the 
influoice  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  supported  by  Hesse, 
Libeburg,  Brandenburg,  Anhalt,  Nuremberg,  and 
Beatlingen,  Melanchthon's  preamble  to  the  ''Saxon 
Apology'' was  laid  aside  and  the  severest  strictures 
against  the  "sacramentarians"  were  mitigated,  yet 
the  aversion  to  ZwingU  and  the  South  Germans 
remained    unchanged.     Melanchthon    took  every 
cpportumty  in  public  and  private  letters  to  warn 
against  the  so-called  heresy,  and  their  presumed  con- 
nivaQce  against  the  emperor  enhanced  the  anxiety 
not  to  be  taken  in  the  same  category  as  the  South 
(jennans  and  Zwingli.    On  the  contrary  the  Stras- 
bug  delegates  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  had   been 
ordmd  to    emphasize  that  the  difference  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  no  reason  for 
a  separation  among  the  Evangelicals.    Feeling  the 
need  of  the  aid  of  their  own  preachers,  they  secured 
the  presence  of  Martin  Butzer  and  Wolfgang  Capito 
(qqv.),  a  consequence  of  which  was  the  Tetrapolitan 
CoDfession  (q.v.).    Butzer  now  made  the  harmo- 
luiing  of  the  parties  his  life    purpose.    A    con- 
ference sought   with    Melanchthon    was   refused, 
^obann  Brenz  (q.v.)  first  acceded  to  a  disputation 
^  the  Strasburg  contingent,  which  insisted  that 
the  variance  was  only  one  of  words.    Butzer  tried  to 
make  the  same  clear  in  a  conference  with  the  Saxon 
^^^^anceUor  Brtick,  and  further  in  two  letters,  which 
^^  passed  on  to  Melanchthon,  who  finally  acceded 
^  &  ooirespondence  (July  25),  with  the  result  that 
-^  rejected  the  Strasburg  overture  with  the  charge 
'hat  they  made  a  "pretense"  by  afi&rming  the  real 
P^^ce  and  then  qualifying  it  with  the  addition, 
^y  the  contemplation  of  faith."    Successful  else- 
^Jiepe,  Butzer  ultimately  (after  Aug.  22)  brought  it 
^  a  conference  with  Melanchthon.    The  result  was 
l^t  Butzer  considered  himself  agreed  with  Me- 
"^^chthon  and  wrote  to  that  effect,  while  the  latter 
^vised  him  to  transmit  his  views  in  the  form  of 
^icles  to  Luther,  and  he  himself  informed  Luther 
^hat  "Butzer  desires  to  accede  to  our  opinion,"  and 
f^t  he  held  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  really  present 
^  the  bread  by  ordination.    To  the  propositions 
transmitted  to  Luther,  the  latter  replied  to  Me- 
lanchthon (Sept.  11)  from  Coburg  that  he  would 


not  reply  to  Butzer.  Not  more  encouraging  were 
the  reports  of  Capito  who  had  been  sent  with  com- 
promise propositions  to  Basel  and  Zurich.  Un- 
daunted, the  Strasburg  company  resolved  to  send 
Butzer  to  Luther,  by  whom  he  was  cordially  received 
at  Coburg  (Sept.  25).  But  Luther  refused  to  be 
convinced  that  he  and  his  associates  had  always 
taught  as  Butzer  now  explained  his  doctrine,  and  he 
could  not  induce  Luther  to  a  joint  signature  to  arti- 
cles to  be  proposed,  as  all  depended  upon  the  inter- 
pretation. Luther,  however,  was  inspired  with  hope, 
and  Butzer,  departing  after  two  days,  much  encour- 
aged, proceeded  by  way  of  Nuremberg,  where  he  had 
a  friendly  consultation  with  Melanchthon  and 
Andreas  C)siander,  to  the  towns  of  Upper  Germany  on 
behalf  of  the  concord.  He;*e  his  amiable  approach 
and  eloquence  overcame  all  hesitation.  Even 
Zwingli's  assent  was  3rielded,  upon  urging,  to  the 
formula:  "The  real  body  of  Christ  is  truly  offered." 
Returning  home,  greatly  elated,  by  way  of  Basel, 
where  he  met  with  the  heartiest  accord  of  (Ecolam- 
padius,  he  undertook  to  draft  a  formula  satisfactory 
io  both  parties.  Thus  there  originated  a  document 
of  concord  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Duke  Ernst  of 

Ltineburg,  which  stated,  after  reaffirm- 

2.  Butler's  ing  that  the  strife  was  one  of  words. 

Formula,    that  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood 

of  Christ  are  truly  present  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  offered  with  the  words  of  the  Lord  and  the 
sacrament,  and  that  upon  the  minister  devolved 
nothing  but  the  outer  service  of  word  and  token, 
the  inner  blessing  and  the  bread  of  heaven  being 
given  of  God  alone,  and  being  therefore  alone  vital. 
Zwingli,  meantime,  had  become  suspicious,  and 
personally  objected  to  the  formula  on  the  ground 
that  simple  people  would  conceive  the  expression, 
"true  body  of  Christ,"  always  "as  if  they  ate  the 
body,  chewing  it  with  the  teeth,  as  Luther  also 
taught."  He,  however,  would  not  object  to  the 
transmission  of  the  document  to  Duke  Ernst,  re- 
serving, however,  in  case  of  alleged  recall,  the  privi- 
lege of  reference  to  the  statement  made.  Depend- 
ing on  this>  and  in  view  of  the  endorsement  of  his 
letter  put  forth  by  the  council  at  Strasburg  (Dec. 
31, 1530),  while  a  somewhat  altered  copy  of  the  con- 
fession was  forwarded  to  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
Butzer  not  only  assumed  to  depend  on  the  support 
of  the  Swiss  but  also  undertook  their  defense. 
Luther,  who  received  the  formula  from  the  elector 
(Jan.  21, 1531),  excluded  the  Swiss  from  his  reply  to 
Butzer  and  the  South  Germans,  expressed  his  grati- 
fication at  so  much  agreement,  but  marveled  at  the 
hesitation  to  admit  the  eating  of  the  body  also  by 
unbelievers,  a  point  on  which  he  stated  that  he  must 
remain  steadfast.  He  would,  however,  await  fur- 
ther divine  guidance,  without  presuming  a  full  and 
sound  concord.  Though  no  concord,  yet  a  certain 
truce  was  thus  accomplished,  one  result  of  which  was 
the  admission  of  the  adherents  of  the  Tetrapolitana 
to  the  Schmalkald  League.  An  attempt  during  the 
early  months  of  the  League  at  a  union  with  the 
Swiss  failed.  The  Wittenberg  party,  however,  ex- 
pected more  of  Strasburg,  which  on  account  of  the 
Swiss  internal  turmoil  and  from  political  reasons 
began  to  gravitate  more  northward.  In  the  towns 
of  Upper  Germany,  the  work  of  conciliation  at  the 
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hands  of  the  tireless  Butzer  was  making  notable 
progress,  save  as  it  was  somewhat  neutralized  by  the 
severe  judgment  of  Luther  on  Zwingli's  death.  This 
catastrophe  in  Switzerland  left  Butzer  a  freer  hand, 
and  his  influence,  as  of  the  foremost  South  German 
theologian  and  churchman,  after  the  death  of 
(Ecolampadius,  was  materially  increasing.  A  for- 
ward step  was  the  subscription  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession at  the  Diet  of  Schweinfurt  (1532),  on  the  part 
of  the  representatives  of  Upper  Germany.  Me- 
lanchthon,  gradually  relinquishing  his  distrust 
toward  Butzer,  was  warming  more  and  more  toward 
his  project  as  shown  by  his  communications  from 
Apr.,  1531,  and  his  expressed  desire  for  a  meeting, 
Oct.,  1533.  A  fruit  of  this  meeting  was  Butzer's 
projection  of  a  new  general  conference  to  give  formal 
and  public  statement  to  the  reconciliation  that 
seemed  now  to  have  been  practically  accomplished. 
Soon  better  results  were  promising  by  a  stronger 
inclination  toward  harmony  in  Switzerland;  the 
agreement  of  the  South  German  Ambrosius  Blaurer 
(q.v.)  at  Stuttgart  to  a  formula  stating  the  real 
presence  according  to  substance;  and  by  the  adop- 
tion, by  the  much-contested  Augsburg,  of  the 
Ck)nf ession  and  Apology,  through  Butzer's  exertions. 
In  view  of  the  exclusion  of  the  ''sacramentarians" 
by  the  Peace  of  iCadan,  Phihp  of  Hesse  invited 
Butzer  and  Melanchthon  to  a  consultation  Dec. 
27,  1534.  Butzer  obtained  the  consensus  of  the 
South  German  preachers  assembled  quietly  at  Con- 
stance (Dec.  15),  which,  however,  to  his  disappoint- 
ment, Zurich  and  other  Swiss  towns  avoided,  after 
handing  in  a  communion  confession  previously 
agreed  to.     Melanchthon's  own  view  as  expressed  to 

Phihp,  was  that  the  body  and  blood  of 

3.  Meeting  Christ  were  truly  not  figuratively  pres- 

at  CasseL    ent  with  the  bread  and  wine,  and  the 

thoughts  dictated  by  reason  were  to  be 
disregarded,  but  Luther's  instructions  were  stated  in 
as  strict  and  crass  forms  as  in  the  Bekenntniss  vom 
Ahendinahl  (1528)  itself.  He  made  secure  against 
Butzer's  favorite  plea  of  a  misunderstanding  of 
words  by  defining  the  sharp  antithesis  as  existing 
between  the  real  body  to  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
adhered  and  the  bread  as  a  mere  sign  or  token,  as  he 
alleged  was  held  by  the  opponents;  and  he  main- 
tained that  to  make  a  compromise  was  against  con- 
science. Moreover,  the  proflfering,  the  eating,  and 
the  chewing  with  the  teeth  of  the  real  body,  he 
aflSrmed  as  his  absolutely  unalterable  position.  A 
reconciliation  was  out  of  the  question.  Against 
Luther's  strictures  Butzer  protested  formally; 
namely:  that  his  plea  of  mutual  misunderstanding 
was  sincere,  and  that  he  meant  no  compromise  but 
to  set  forth  the  points  held  in  common  by  both 
parties;  and  for  the  rest,  he  extended  the  discussion 
skilfully  in  terms  of  Luther's  larger  Bekenntniss^ 
acceding  that  he  could  even  assiune  Luther's  state- 
ment of  the  chewing  of  the  Lord's  body.  Rather 
as  the  profession  of  the  South  Germans  he  an- 
nounced that  the  body  is  essentially  and  truly 
received;  that  bread  and  wine  are  only  signs  {jdgna 
exhibitiva),  with  which  the  body  and  blood  are  si- 
multaneously offered  and  received;  and  that  bread 
and  body  are  not  united  by  a  mixture  of  substance, 
but  by  a  "sacramental  conjunction." 


In  the  course  of  time  there  developed  at  Witteo- 
berg  an  earnest  desire  for  peace.  Luther  came  to 
find  himself  satisfied  with  Butzer's  views.  Me- 
lanchthon, himself  burning  with  longing  f(v  unify, 
held  consultations  with  the  theologians,  and  spedil* 

ly  importuned  Landgrave  FtdSiPf  the 

4.  Confer-  fatherof  theidea,  tosparenoendefrv. 

ence  at     Rumors  of  the  prospective  undentind- 

Wittenberg.  ing  began  to  stir  Roman  Catholic  and 

poUtical  circles.  The  outcome  of  the 
Cassel  conference  as  well  as  the  unconditioEied  state- 
ments in  the  new  edition  of  Luther's  larger  Bdtonf- 
nis8  vom  Abendmahl  (1535)  aroused  much  sormbi 
among  the  Swiss.  The  closer  relations  whidi  Aqp- 
burg,  hitherto  indecisive,  now  assumed  tovvd 
Wittenberg  inspired  Luther  the  more  in  the  hope  for 
the  speedy  consummation  of  the  concord,  and  lie  die* 
patched  five  letters  to  South  Gennan  dtiee  for  a 
voluntary  assembly  in  Hesse  or  Coburg.  Signs  of  a 
more  conciliatory  spirit  appeared  in  Switaeriand. 
At  a  meeting  of  theologians  at  Aarau,  where  Bead 
and  Zurich  were  represented,  a  formula  was  adopted 
in  favor  of  the  true  eating  of  the  body  in  the  "mjB' 
terious  communion,"  for  the  salvaticm  of  the  and 
and  the  spiritual  life.  At  a  diet  at  Basel,  to  wtiA 
Butzer  gained  admission  only  after  long  readua, 
an  unpublished  provisional  formula  was  draim  up 
not  strictly  Zwinglian.  When  at  the  Diet  of 
Schmalkald  (Dec.,  1535)  Wthttoi^erg,  AagBbm^ 
Frankfort,  and  Kempten  had  been  received  into  tiis 
League,  the  way  seemed  to  have  been  paved  forths 
successful  agreement  with  the  Siumn  theologiaBa» 
The  meeting  was  called  for  May  14, 1536,  al  Eisei- 
ach.  The  Swiss,  who  had  decided  at  Aaraa  (Apr. 
30)  not  to  attend  and  to  stand  by  their  Basd  apet* 
ment,  excused  themselves  by  the  brevity  of  time  aid 
long  distance.  A  large  representation  of  Sooth 
Germans,  among  whom  were  Butser  and  Capites 
arrived  at  Wittenberg  May  21.  MeanwhiK 
Melanchthon  was  beset  with  great  fear  lest  the 
chasm  should  be  widened  and  sought  till  the  list 
moment  to  frustrate  the  plan.  Notice  of  a  republi- 
cation of  ZwingU's  ExjposUio  fidei,  with  a  eulogistie 
estimate  of  the  author  by  H.  Bullinger  in  the  intio- 
duction,  and  of  the  correspondence  of  CBcolampar 
dius  and  Zwingh,  with  a  preface  by  Butzer,  cauftd 
Luther  likewise  to  despair;  so  that  upon  the  arrinl 
of  the  delegates  he,  more  suspicious  and  inflexibk 
than  ever,  took  the  attitude  first  of  demanding  proof 
of  their  sincere  intentions.  When  Luther  met  Botr 
zer  and  Capito  next  day,  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  his  own  colleagues,  and  Butzer  proposed  modes  of 
proceeding  and  recounted  his  strong  efforts  at  con- 
cord in  doctrine  and  order,  Luther  repUed  abniptif 
and  emphatically  that  until  unity  was  reached  on  the 
Sacrament,  he  would  not  treat  on  any  other  article. 
He  stated  further  that  the  introductions  (ut  sop) 
by  Butzer  and  Bullinger  had  killed  his  hopes,  sncc 
with  men  who  taught  one  way  here  and  another 
there  no  agreement  was  p>ossible  or  desirable.  Luther 
now  demanded  of  Butzer  that  he  renoimce  his  formff 
doctrine  ("We  hold  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
elements  but  bread  and  wine  ") ;  and  to  acknowledge 
that  the  body  is  eaten  both  by  the  wicked  and  the 
pious.  Then  Luther  would  be  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  had  been  too  harsh  in  his  writing 
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guDflt  Zwin^  and  CEoolampadius.  Butser  taken 
7  mrprise  protested  his  innooenoe  with  respect  to 
hose  pnblioEttions,  made  i^peal  to  his  utterances 
ad  wiitingB  on  every  occasion  in  defense  of  his 
ineefity,  and  insisted  that  he  and  his  associates 
oaU  not  take  back  that  which  Luther  charged, 
riiieh  th^  never  taught,  but  recall  was  limited  to 
Kh  a  too  gross  rqnesentation  as  they  might  have 
ntertained  throu|^  misunderstanding  of  Luther's 
iewB.  The  faith  of  the  churches  in  the  free  im- 
eriil  otiee  with  respect  to  eating  with  the  mouth 
M  in  aooord  with  Luther's  teaching  (''the  true 
idy  and  blood  were  set  forth  by  the  visible  signs  of 
tad  and  wine"),  and  as  to  the  impious  these  were 
A  in  question,  since  any  recognized  as  such  were 
it  •litnwwHU  at  all  to  the  conmiunion.  Their  idea, 
onover,  was  that  the  godless  received  only  the 
ments,  whereas  those  s^ted  with  faith  in  general, 
it  "not  that  vital  faith  due  to  the  grace  of  God," 
saved  the  body  for  their  judgment.  After  pro- 
icied  discussions  in  which  Luther  laid  stress  on 
e  mlity  of  the  gift  of  grace,  independent  of  faith 
d  in  dependence  upon  the  institution  of  Christ,  the 
■ion  adjourned  on  account  of  Luther's  feebleness. 
lie  next  day,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  representa- 
ra,  inchu&ig  for  the  first  time  Melanchthon, 
nfcier  reported  progress,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recall 
kst  was  previously  taught  amiss,  and  revised  his 
imer  profession,  but  declined  the  partaking  of  the 
ody  by  the  ungodly,  although  conceding  the  same 
f  the  unworthy,  and  Luther's  plea  that  the  pres- 
m  of  the  body  depended,  regardless  of  belief  or 
M6k£,  simply  on  God's  Word  and  ordinance. 
Iter  so  much  progress,  and  after  Luther  had  ques- 
ioDed  Butler's  associates  seriatim  and  had  satis- 
jBd  himself  of  their  complete  accord,  and  ascertained 
hit  in  their  home  churches  they  had  not  tolerated 
ke  doctrine  of  mere  bread  and  wine,  and  had  even 
muEiied  the  same,  in  some  places,  as  blasphemy, 
t  leemed  to  think  that  he  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
ie  was  jcuned  in  a  private  conference  by  his  col- 
Hgnes  who  felt  likewise;  only  that  the  other  party 
iindd  be  required  to  affirm  once  more  that  the  body 
iM  present  also  for  the  unworthy.  But  Luther 
kenied  this  unneoessary  and,  returning,  pronounced 
tite  brotherly  conciliation  accomplished.  Me- 
Uitbon  was  assigned  to  draft  a  formula.  Agree- 
tt&t  on  the  other  points  of  difference  quickly 
Uofwed.  Butier  represented  the  scruples  of  the 
9intti  Germans  against  the  actual  faith  of  infants 
Ud  by  Luther,  but  he,  imwilling  also  to  discuss  such 
k&ith,  was  content  with  an  afi&rmation  that  bap- 
^  was  essential  to  salvation,  and  was  the  medium 
'iQgeQeration;  and  on  absolution  and  private  con- 
^ffioi  Luther's  argument  prevailed.  Melanchthon, 
Q  doubting  the  outcome,  presented  his  formula, 
h^  26;  azid  after  Luther  had  called  attention  to 
^  fact  that  such  coukL  not  be  binding  until  sub- 
litted  to  wider  circles  as  well  as  to  the  sovereigns 
rooofirmation,  it  was  read  by  K.  Cruciger,  teach- 
^  in  substance,  that  there  was  a  sacramental 
lioo  of  the  bread  and  body ;  that  the  real  body  was 
ben  as  set  forth  by  the  bread;  and  that  the 
irarthy,  because  they  abused  the  sacrament  avail- 
'  m  the  Qiurch,  when  they  used  it  without  peni- 
oe  and  faith,  received  it  to  their  judgment.  There 


was  required  also  assent  to  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and  to  the  Apology.  Butzer  handed  the  confession 
of  the  Swiss  (ut  sup.)  to  Luther  who  promised  to 
read  it.  As  a  seal  of  the  compact  Butzer  was  one  of 
the  preachers  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  he  and 
Capito  participated  in  the  conmiunion.  On  Mon- 
day the  subscription  took  place,  and  the  delegates 
departed  in  the  most  hopeful  frame  of  mind. 

In  most  of  the  cities  people  were  indeed  aston- 
ished at  the  new  articles.  In  Ulm  they  openly  spoke 
of  a  new  doctrine;     they  qmckly  perceived  that 

Luther  had  made  not  the  least  conoes- 
5.  Result   sion.    At  Constance,  where  the  agree- 
of  the      ments  on  baptism  and  auricular  con- 
Conference,  fession  were  offensive,  a  new  formula 

on  the  Lord's  Supper,  baptism,  and 
church  discipline  was  planned  in  rebuttal,  but  left 
in  abeyance.  Strasburg,  always  the  van  of  the 
movement,  where  all  subscribed  but  the  former 
abbot,  P.  Volzius,  had  a  strained  i)osition.  Yet  by 
July  22,  Frankfort,  Worms,  Landau,  Weissenburg, 
Eflslingen,  Augsburg,  Memmingen,  and  Kempten 
had  assented,  and  Reutlingen  followed,  Sept.  13, 
1536.  As  to  the  Swiss,  Luther  had  expressed,  before 
Butzer's  departure,  his  pleasure  concerning  the  con- 
fession handed  to  him;  and  sent  along  an  amiable 
missive  to  the  burgomaster  of  Basel,  who  in  turn  was 
much  gratified.  Basel  and  Mlihlhausen  seemed  to 
be  in  accord,  but  after  various  movements  a  council 
at  Basel  (Nov.  14,  1536),  unable  to  decide  between 
the  Roman  and  the  Lutheran  doctrines,  declined  the 
presence  in  substance.  At  the  Diet  of  Schmalkald 
(Feb.,  1537)  Butzer  was  to  confer  with  Luther  in 
regard  to  the  declaration  (Jan.  12,  1537)  by  seven 
Swiss  cities,  including  Zurich,  Bern,  and  Basel;  but 
this  was  prevented  by  Luther's  illness,  and  only  the 
fact  that  the  official  approval  of  Luther's  articles  at 
the  diet  was  not  called  for  averted  a  most  probable 
breach  with  the  South  Germans.  Meanwhile,  a 
letter  of  Butzer  to  Luther  (Jan.  19,  1537)  in  dispar- 
agement of  the  Swiss  declaration,  enabled  the 
former's  enemies  to  make  his  efforts  also  impopular. 
Johann  Zwick  of  Constance,  who  seems  to  have 
received  intimation  of  Luther's  teaching  in  the 
Schmalkald  Articles  of  the  eating  of  the  ungodly, 
now  made  an  appeal  for  opposition  to  the  union  and 
was  joined  by  Bullinger  against  Butzer's  movement. 
At  a  synod  at  Bern,  during  the  middle  of  1537, 
in  the  presence  of  Calvin  and  P.  Viret,  Butzer 
achieved  a  brilliant  vindication,  but  met  with  the 
impatient  inquiry  concerning  the  delayed  answer  of 
Luther.  Finally,  Luther,  in  answer  to  Butzer  who 
had  urged  an  official  reply  (Dec.  3,  1539),  showed 
that  the  Swiss  formula  was  not  at  all  satisfactory; 
but  in  his  reply  to  the  Swiss  (Dec.  1),  without  touch- 
ing the  dogmatic  discussion  except  to  dispose  of  a 
misunderstanding  on  some  point  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  he  again  professed  his  adherence  to  the  idea 
of  concord,  expressed  his  joy  over  their  honest  efforts 
and  the  progress  made,  presiuned  that  the  steps 
toward  concord  had  not  been  completed  but  only 
opened,  and  reconmiended  forbearance  and  good 
will  until  further  progress.  This  answer  produced 
great  satisfaction  in  Switzerland.  Bullinger  was  of 
the  mind  to  suspend  further  procedure  except  that 
of  promoting  peace  by  writing,  speech,  and  preach- 
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ing.  But  hopes  were  disappointed.  At  a  synod  at 
Zurich  *(May  4,  1538),  in  which  the  note  was  loudly 
voiced  that  the  agreement  should  only  be  assumed 
as  valid  after  Luther  had  formally  recalled  his  writ- 
ten attacks  against  ZwingU,  a  reply  to  Luther  was 
resolved  upon,  in  which  the  Swiss  asserted  the  par- 
taking of  the  body  through  a  beUeving  spirit;  pre- 
sumed that  no  difference  longer  existed;  and  begged 
the  privilege,  under  present  circumstances,  of  pre- 
senting such  instruction  to  the  people  as  would  be 
most  intelligible  to  them.  But  before  its  receipt, 
Luther,  in  an  answer  to  BuUinger,  assumed  the 
harmony  to  be  an  assured  thing,  and  the  missive 
of  the  Swiss  he  acknowledged  briefly  by  referring 
them,  regarding  his  scruples,  to  Butzer  as  mediator. 
Thus,  the  movement  resolved  itself  for  years  into 
polite  correspondence;  of  an  ultimate  concord,  by 
the  action  of  a  general  convention,  there  was  no 
more  mention;  and  Butzer,  who  had  made  another 
attempt  at  Wittenberg  (1538),  seemed  to  have  lost 
his  former  interest.  The  only  fruit  was  a  tempo- 
rary truce  of  friendliness  with  the  cities  of  upper 
Germany.  Luther's  comparison  of  Zwingli  with 
Nestorius  (Concilien  und  Kirchen,  1539)  caused  deep 
resentment  in  Switzerland.  His  restrictions  upon  the 
Swiss  and  their  orthodoxy  became  ever  severer  until 
by  a  letter  (Aug.  31,  1543)  he  broke  off  all  relations 
with  them,  offering  to  pray  and  teach  against  them 
until  his  end.  (T.  Kolde.) 

BiBUOQRAPHT :  The  sources  are  the  official  reports  in  Butser's 
Scripta  Angltcaruit  pp.  648  sqq.,  Basel,  1577,  and  in 
Waloh's  ed.  of  Luther's  Werke,  xvii.  2543;  the  matter 
in  Tentsel.  Supplementum  hist.  Gothana,  pp.  114  sqq., 
Jena,  1716;  Wolfgang  Musculus'  reports  in  his  Itinerarium, 
given  in  T.  Kolde,  Analeda  Lvtherana,  pp.  216  sqq.,  Qotha, 
1883.  Consult:  J.  C.  G.  Neudecker.  Urkunden  aua  der 
ReformtUionszeit,  Cassel,  1836;  idem,  MerkwUrdige  Akten- 
§tUcke  aua  der  Zeii  der  ReformcUion,  2  parts,  Nuremberg, 
1838;  idem,  Nette  BeitrOge  zur  Oeschichte  der  Reformation^ 
Leipsic,  1841;  T.  Keim.  Die  Reformation  der  Reichstadt 
Ulm,  Stuttgart,  1851;  idem,  SchwObische  Reformations' 
geschichte,  Tiibingen,  1855;  C.  Pestalozsi,  Heinrich  Bul- 
linger,  Elberfeld,  1858;  J.  W.  Daum,  Capita  und  Butzer, 
ib.  1860;  G.  Uhlhom,  Urbanua  Rhegius.  ib..  1861;  F.  W. 
Hasscncamp,  Hessische  Reformationsgeschichte,  vol.  i., 
Frankfort,  1864;  M.  Lenz,  Briefwechsel  Landgraf  Philippa 
mit  Bucer,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1880-91 ;  G.  Kawerau,  Der 
Briefwechsel  dc^  Justus  Jonas,  Halle,  1884  sqq.;  H.  E. 
Jacobs,  The  Book  of  Concord,  ii.  253-259,  Philadelphia' 
1893;  idem,  Martin  Luther,  pp.  316  sqq..  New  York,  1898; 
W.  Gcrmann,  Johann  Forstcr,  Meiningen,  1894;  J.  W. 
Richard,  Philip  Melanchthon,  pp.  254-255,  New  York, 
1898;  E.  Egli,  Analecta  rcformatoria,  Zurich,  1899  sqq.; 
K.  Wolfart,  Die  Augsburger  Reformation  in  .  .  .  16S3- 
1634,  Leipsic,  1901;  F.  Roth,  Augsburga  Reformations- 
geschichte, 3  vols.,  Munich,  1901-07;  Cambridge  Modem 
History,  ii.  234,  339,  New  York,  1904;  K.  Schombaum, 
Zur  Politik  des  Markgrafen  Georg  von  Brandenburg,  Mu- 
nich, 1906;  T.  Kolde,  Die  dlteste  Redaktion  der  Augs- 
burger Konfession,  Giitcrsloh,  1906;  idem,  Historische 
Einleitung  in  die  symbolischen  Biicher  der  evang.-luther- 
ischen  Kirch e,  ib.  1907;  the  letters  and  lives  of  Luther 
(see  under  article  on  him),  and  the  literature  on  the  later 
stages  of  the  German  Reformation. 

WITZEL,  vit'sel,  GEORG:  German  Roman 
Catholic  theologian;  b.  at  Vacha-on-the-Weira  (30 
m.  8.W.  of  Gotha)  1501;  d.  at  Mainz  Feb.  16,  1573. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Erfurt  1516-18,  then 
interrupted  his  studies  and  became  parish  school- 
master in  Vacha;  after  that  he  continued  work  at 
the  University  of  Wittenberg  for  twenty-eiglit  weeks 
under  Luther,  Carlstadt,  and  Melanchthon.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  consecrated  priest  and  served  as 


vicar  and  also  a  part  of  the  time  as  town-clerk  in  his 
native  city  until  his  twenty-fourth  year.    In  1523 
he  petitioned  the  abbot  of  Fulda  for  permission  to 
marry,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  abbot  married  with- 
out dispensation  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  in  EiaO' 
ach.    In  1524  he  lost  his  clerical  position.    In  Eisen- 
ach he  became  acquainted  with  Jakob  Strauss  (q.T.], 
in  conjunction  with  whom  he  preached  eennam 
against  princes  and  bishops,  against  Roman  abuaei^ 
picturing  also  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  peaauktrf, 
Strauss  made  him  preacher  of  Wenigen-Lupmits, 
where  he  zealously  began  his  work  when  the  eicite' 
ment  among  the  p>easants  had  already  reached  aa 
alarming  height.     However  much  he  may  have  bees 
influenced  by  the  social  ideas  of  Strauss,  his  later 
assurance  is  to  be  received  that  he  tried  to  subdpi 
the  rebellious  spirit.  In  consequence  of  the  Peasint^ 
War  he  lost  his  position  and  was  in  great  need  imti 
at    the    reconunendation    of    Luther   he  beeams 
preacher  at  the  small  town  of  Niemegk.    His  Idsan 
at  that  place  he  employed  in  comprehensive  stodiei^ 
especially  of  the  Church  Fathers,  while  the  woibfif 
Erasmus  influenced  his  views  of  the  Church.  What 
had  led  him  to  the  Evangelical  cause  had  not  beenai* 
sent  to  Luther's  doctrine  of  justification  or  penoail 
longing  for  certainty  of  faith,  but  a  desire  for  tbepufr 
fication  of  the  Church  from  abuses  in  worship  and 
discipline,  partly  also  in  doctrine,  but  prindpaQjrk 
life.    Seeing  in  Lutheranism  disagreement  betweei 
doctrine  and  life,  he  at  a  later  time  returned  to  tin 
Roman  Catholic  Church.     Lutherans  tpfa»^lfwi|y 
accused  Witzel  of  the  Antitrinitarianism  of  Gam* 
panus,  so  that  in  Mar.,  1530,  he  was  arrested  aad 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Belzig.    His  innooeBce 
was  soon  proved  and  he  returned,  sick,  to  Niemegl^ 
greatly  disappointed  and  dissatisfied  with  Lather 
and  his  associates.    In  1531  he  left  Niemegk,  aad 
began  his  open  contest  with  the  ''Lutheran  seef* 
Two  years  he  spent  in  Vacha,  trjring  in  vain  to  M 
a  new  position,  his  marriage  natiu^y  proving  aa 
obstacle.     But  he  was  at  this  time  diligently  en- 
gaged in  Uterary  work.     In  1533  Count  Hoyer  rf 
Mansfeld  called  him  as  minister  to  St.  Andrew's  in 
Eisleben,  where  he  as  preacher  and  pastor  of  a  smaO 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  experienced  five  yesn 
of  bitter  struggle  with  Johann  Agricola,  Giittel, 
Cordatus,  CoeUus,  Kymaeus,  Balthasar  Raidt,  and 
especially  with  Jonas.     He  also  tried  to  put  into 
practise  his  program  of  a  renewal  of  the  Romaa 
Catholic  Church  in  accordance  with  the  principles  rf 
the  primitive  Church.    On  Aug.  30, 1538,  he  wasstil 
in  Eisleben,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  Dub 
George  to  Dresden  or  Leipsic,  where  he  attempted 
to  reconcile  the  two  rehgious  parties  by  leading  thai 
back  to  the  doctrine  and  custom  of  the  apostolic  and 
early  Church.     Duke  George  laid  no  obstacles  in  hil 
way,  but  under  Duke  Henry,  his  successor,  Witrf 
was  compelled  to  flee  into  the  mountains  of  Bo- 
hemia.    Thence  he  went  to  Berlin  to  Joachim  IL» 
who  at    first  seemed  to  be  incUned  to  adopt  tha 
Catholicism  of  Witzel,  whom  soon  the  sentiment  of 
the  country  compelled  to  introduce  the  Rdormar 
tion.     Berlin  was  therefore  no  longer  open  to  Witid, 
who  began  to  lead  a  migratory  life,  trj-ing  to  find  a 
receptive  soil  for  his  ideas  in  Lusatia,  Silesia,  Bam- 
berg, and  in  1540  in  Wiirzburg.     In  1541  he  found 
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refuge  with  Abbot  John  of  Fulda,  who  by 
E  attempted  to  stem  the  tide  of  Evangeli- 
and  witii  his  successor  Philip  Schenck  of 
erg.  Bishop  Nausea  of  Vienna  recom- 
im  to  Ferdinand,  with  whom  lie  thcnco- 
lined  in  connection.  He  was  present  at 
lua  diaciiffiioDB  in  Kegensburg.  In  the 
d  War  he  fled  from  Ftilda  to  Wtirzburg, 
ed  again.  In  1553  be  removed  to  Mains, 
lassed  the  remainder  of  his  life.     His  most 

works  are  Methodua  etmeordut  eceltniasti- 
■n  1532,  printed  1537),  and  Via  reffia 
a  the  (onner  work  he  demanded  the  con- 
if  a  couneil,  at  which  both  parties  should 
the  basis  of  agreement  was  to  be  the  doc- 
e  apoetlee  as  found  in  Holy  Scripture  and 

Church  Fathers;  in  all  questions  of  the 
of  the  soul  Holy  Scripture  is  suffieient, 
Jit  of  the  Church  to  make  valid  and  bind- 
ncea  in  other  questions  is  to  be  acknowl- 
le  institution  of  the  mass  was  to  be  rc- 
epeeially  its  performance  for  money; 
n  in  both  kinds  should  be  restored  and 
y  clerical  cehbacy  abolished;  the  num- 
iaat«ries  was  to  be  reduced;  those  that 
red  to  remain  were  to  be  icfonued.    In 

the  program  essentially  agrees  with  that 
inly  criticism  deals  more  relentlessly  with 
ttbolic  conditions.  Reconciliation  is  not 
ithout  a  thorough  reform  of  that  church. 
tern  which  came  (o  rule  in  the  Counter- 
on  be  saw  the  burial  of  his  own  plans  of 
orm  after  the  Erasmian  pattern. 

(G.  Kawerad.) 

ht:  C.  L,  CallidJiB.  Otmania  Triptorum  cala- 
uu,  1582;  G.  T.  Stmbel,  BiilrHgt  lur  Literalur 
19.  JahrliundtTU,  ii.  2,  NuWDbetj,  WST;  F.  W, 
aunoa,  Goiirrit  dtr  dtntwardifftifn  Penontn^  pp. 
EriuBcn,  1833;  J.  Neandcr,  Commetiiaiio  d« 
tMiio.  Berlin,  1539:  J.  J.  I.  von  DaUinger.  Dii 
m,  i.  31  K|q..  ReseiubuiB.   1S4S;    W,  Kiuii]>- 


:    KL. 
iqq. 
JHMm,    vob'er-rain,    ERHST    GUSTAV 

German  Proteatant;  b.  at  Stettin  Oct. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
«-90)  and  Berlin  (1890-94;  Ph.D.,  1S94; 

1S95),  and,  after  spending  the  year  1896- 
■avel  in  Greece,  became  privat-^Jocent  for 
s  theology  and  the  philosophy  of  reUgion 

and  in  1907  went  to  Breslau  as  professor 
hiloeophy  of  religion.  He  has  written 
achiehiliehe  Studien  zitr  Frage  der  Beein- 
det  UrehralentuTng  durch  dag  anlike 
EfKsm  (Berlin,  1896);  Theohgie  und  Meia- 
m);  Der  chritUiche  Gotlesglaube  in  seinem 
tvT  gegeniLtirtigen  Fhitoaopkie  (1902); 
und  Bedevtung  der  RdiffionepsycMogu: 
Jonismus  und  Monotheiamua  (I91I);    and 

into  German  W.  James,  Voriefies  o/  Rdig- 
rience  (Uipsic,  1907). 
3W,  ROBERT:     Historian   of  the  Scot- 
±;   b.  at  Glasgow  1679;   d.  at  Eastwood 
I.— 26 


(3  m.  B.W.  of  Glasgow)  Mar.  21,  1734.  He  was 
graduated  in  arts  at  Glasgow,  studied  theology 
there,  and  served  as  university  librarian  from  1697 
till  1701.  Then  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  a 
relative,  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Pollock.  He  was 
hcensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Paisley  in  Jan.,  1703, 
and  in  October  was  ordained  minister  of  Eastwood, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death,  notwithstanding 
repeated  calls  to  other  spheres.  Wodrow  early  gave 
all  his  spare  time  to  the  collection  of  materials  for 
Scottish  church  history;  but  he  also  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  profession  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  and 
took  a  deep  interest  in  science  and  hteralure.  Aft«r 
the  accession  of  George  I,  ho  was  active  in  the  un- 
successful attempt  to  repeal  the  patronage  act 
passed  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but  he  advocated 
loyal  compliance  with  that  act  so  long  as  it  remained 
the  law  of  the  land.  As  a  historian  he  is  trusts 
worthy  on  the  whole,  though  not  altogether  free 
from  prejudice  and  credulity.  His  published  works 
include  The  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of 
ScodandfTmn  the  Restoration  to  the  RevoltUioit  (2  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1721-22;  2  ed.,  4  vols.,  Glasgow,  182ft- 
1830);  CoUeciiims  upon  the  Lives  of  the  Rfformers  and 
most  Eminent  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(published  by  the  Maitland  Club,  2  vols.,  Glasgow, 
1834-45);  Analeda;  or  MatcriaU  for  a  History  of 
RemarkabU  Providences,  niostlj/  relating  to  Scotch 
Mini$lers  and  Christians  (for  the  Maitland  Club,  4 
vols.,  1842-43);  Life  of  Alexander  Seaton  (1829); 
Life  of  Robert  Bruce  {\Bi3);  Selections  from  Wodrow' a 
Biographical  CoUeelions;  Divines  of  the  Northeast  of 
Scotland  (for  the  New  Bpaldmg  Club,  Aberdeen, 
1890).  In  1841  the  Wodrow  Society  was  established 
at  Edinburgh  to  publish  works  of  "  early  writers  of 
the  reformed  church  of  Scotland  ";  it  was  dissolved 
in  1847  after  publishing  twelve  works, 

W.  Leet.     Revised  by  Henht  Cowan. 

tory  Notice  prefiied  to  the  Analiula,  Glugon,  1S43;  In 
the  Catrapandenee,  ed.  McCrie,  1S4Z-43;  ■  Memoir  by 
R.  Buna  in  the  Sugrringi  af  On  CSardi  •>/  Srntla-ni.  lb. 
ISeS;  IB  R.  Llppe'i  "  Introduetion  "  to  the  Srltetiimi; 
■□d  in  Wodrow'*  Li/i  •>/  Jania  WodrBW,  r,i.  CiinpbeU, 
Edinburgh,    1828.     (kiuaull   also    D^'B.    Ixii.  2S0-281. 

WOELLKER,    vOl'ner,    JOHAHM    CHRISTOPH: 

Prussian  minister  of  pubhc  worship;  b.  at  Doberite 
(9  tn.  w.  of  Berlin)  Moy  19,  1732;  d,  on  his  eaUte 
near  Beakow  (41  m.  s.e.  of  Berlin)  Sept.  10,  1800. 
He  received  his  preliminary  education  at  Spandau 
and  studied  theology  at  Halle;  was  tutor  in  a  pri- 
vate family,  1753-55;  pastor  at  Gross-Bchnita, 
1755-59;  turned  next  to  agriculture  in  the  same 
place;  in  1766  his  marriage  met  with  opposition  and 
caused  the  anger  of  the  king  and  the  prevention  of 
advancement  under  that  reign,  thou^  he  became 
canon  at  Halberstadt,  1768;  he  engaged  in  the  study 
of  political  economy,  became  interested  in  free- 
masonry, and  finally  in  the  Rosicrucians  (q.v.), 
entering  their  order  and  promoting  heartily  their 
cause.  In  this  connection  he  founded  a  lodge,  a 
member  of  which  the  crown  prince,  Frederick  Will- 
iam, became,  thus  coming  under  the  influence  of 
the  founder,  an  event  which  led  up  to  the  affairB  tor 
which  WoUner  is  remembered.  To  the  prince 
Wt>llner  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  dealing  with 
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the  iMDoa  of  gpvmnaami,  nwwwntfng  to  Urn  iohw 
quently  the  memiwripte  of  the  leotorai^  fnehiding 
one  ^diich  outfioed  the  ediet  to  be  mentjoned  hw»- 
after.    Ite  fpg"^^^*****^  kj  in  its  raoBartioos  of 
mcaemee  to  be  taken  towaid  the  anpprfikm  of  the 

^^^liyting  (aoft  ItKtiaBnmKMmm)  and  of  tha  aiMmn. 

penying  wttJanaKwru  Thne  WdOner  guned  a  qoite 
eonqdete  aaoendeney  over  the  ndnd  andeetioneof 
the  cwmnprioee^  the  leeolte  of  idiiA  appealed  a^^ 
the  ktter  oame  to  the  throne  aa  Rmkriek  Wmiam 
n.  hi  1767.  Not  till  1786^  however,  did  Wifflner 
gain  a  tiller  whoi  he  beoame  diirf  of  the  board  of 
public  worka;  two  years  later  he  beoamepiifyeoiui- 
oilor  and  waa  put  in  ohafge  of  the  dqiMrtment  of 
pnUie  mxASp.  Meanwhfls  there  had  been  iamed 
in  1786  a  loywl  ediet  rogHding  the  **eonatitutiopal 
atatoB  of  reiigjon  in  the  Qennan  Btatea,'' the  anther* 
ship  of  fdikh  WdDner  kter  admowiedgBd.  Tte 
edkt  begnia  with  the  king'a  deelaratfan  of  the  dnlisr 
of  the  nilor  to  maintain  the  CSiriatian  roBglon  bi 
Fhmian  terrttoriea;  eetabiidiea  aa  the  diirf  eonlBa- 
aiooa  the  Befonned,  Lutheran,  and  Boinan  CSalhofiOy 
but  ^^Rinr^  the  <<«^^i«fli^fv*i>  of  that  enatoinaiy  toln^ 
anee  aeeording  to  iHiioh  no  eonatraint  of  eonaaenee 
dudl  be  parmhted,  this,  however,  on  the  oondition 
that  the  eitiaQn  keep  hia  viewa  to  himedf  without 
attempting  to  propagate  them  or  to  riiake  the  laith 
of  othem;  Moraviaai^  Mennonitei^  and  the  Bo- 
hemian BreUurwi  are  '^publielsr  tolerated,''  aa  are 
theJewa;  but eonventideBpreiiidioial to tiie nation 
and  State  are  forbidden,  akio  proaeiyting;  the 
Lutheran  and  Beformed  CSfaurdiea  are  to  retain 
their  liturgiea  intaot,  thooi^  verbal  ehaagea  are 
pennitted;  the  ''unbridled  Mberty"  aimuwiil  by 
aome  of  the  Roteetant  dergy  in  reipeet  to  the  doe- 
tnnal  tww  of  their  etatementa  ie  denouneed  (aim- 
ing at  the  Enli^tennMnt],  and  the  duty  of  the 


C^riBtJar*  ruler  ieaaaerted  to  be  that  of  »«^<**fffiitn£ 
the  hi|^  digoi^  and  original  purity  of  the  Oiria- 
tian  region;  the  dergy  and  the  teadiing  f one  are, 
therefore,  forbidden  to  diffuse  these  errors;  the  con- 
science of  these  men  are,  indeed,  not  to  be  bound, 
but  they  must  cease  from  teaching  things  contrary 
to  religion  on  pain  of  dismissal  with  the  possibility 
of  further  punishment;  the  chiefs  of  the  depart- 
ments of  instruction  and  worship  are  to  see  that  the 
incumbents  of  the  teaching  and  the  spiritual  oflBices 
be  men  whose  convictions  accord  with  the  tenor  of 
the  edict. 

The  promulgation  of  the  edict,  though  it  was  not 
without  precedent,  both  because  of  the  suddenness 
after  half  a  century  of  silence,  and  because  the 
ecclesiastical  and  teaching  authorities  had  not  been 
consulted,  caused  great  astonishment.  The  injimc- 
tion  against  free  discussion  of  one's  opinions  was 
regarded  as  usiupation.  A  storm  of  protest  was 
evoked  and  a  large  literatiure,  mostly  denunciatory 
of  the  edict;  it  was  regarded  as  particularly  strange 
that  Johann  Salomo  Semler  (q.v.)  of  Halle  sided 
with  the  pronimdamento.  The  members  of  the 
supreme  council  at  Berlin  protested  against  the 
edict,  but  in  vain.  Administrative  measures  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  policy  thus  declared  were  taken, 
and  legal  action  was  instituted  against  some  of  the 
more  radical  criticisms  of  the  edict.  WdUner  sought 
the  introduction  of  a  new  catechism,  attempted  to 


htsm  •  nenr  teari^Kwk  on  itogmatiwi  pn 

Hiaife  to  be  naed  in  afl  the  Fraeiiaii  umveei 

eatifaliBhed  •  oentral  eommittee  on  tlie  en 

of  candidateB  for  the  minialiy,  wfafle^  lati 

dinate  eeBimitteoi  for  the  pniviuoea  who^ 

Mbnite  direetionB  were  iasued  with  regard  t 

lAidi  the  miniitiy  were  eopeeted  to  folk 

aneeeai  of  theae  moaiuroi  wan^  however,  m 

IMvenity  of  HaOa  flnalty  dedioed  to  ftfl 

dadrad  teaA-book.  m^h  the  EsiCoMa  nUaist 

Umm  of  Sannid  Friedrieh  Natfaanad  Men 

of  Le%ide^  waa  ^^h^iw*  aa  baaM  lor  leetuia 
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of  Halfe.    AttenqitB  irtdeh  were  afaaoet  ] 

were  made  to ''refoim'' the  laoiilty  aft  BU 

the  aHempled  dl^gmatie  reiown  waajneti 

On  the  aoeeadoQ  of  IVederidL  WaHam  Q 

tiie  meaeurea  went  out  of  foroe^  and  Hia  at 

WdOner  to  jwvtve  them  brom^  ahoot  k 

ment  in  disfavor  and  wtthonft  •  pendon. 

(aE 

BtamaaAMT:  ArtUai  fa  JMTT  m  ioaowK  IflM 
16ee;il.4l8e«a.;  Ib  fft<fwfctrr/inr  jwftrili 
aatf  LmiwOtmit,  ft  (uee),  an-«M,  7aMn»i 
OB-fi.    ^1*^  IL  PhOiMsoB,  QmMMt  4m  fi 

aiiifiMiiwi,e  voik,UprfBbi88e-asNaiiw 

atktim,  aatf  4w  Mhtn  fumifiili  PiKaftt 
mkMrM^V^  Sat-m.  Li^aiB,  ISeO;  K.  B 

ffwMNfA#  SUOitHMt  StF  t9tH0^9oktt^  JEinsftf  JDm 
p^  811  swo  lb.  1808;  B.  feert«k  Dii  Jtaa 


given  to  a  QemMn  deialie  ^podc  pofafiAd 
written  by  Leadng  (q.T.)  in  the  kal  i|hiI 
eWiteenth  oemtaiy.  Aa  eai|y  aa  1771,  aai 
the  advioe  of  Nioolai  and  Mendehaahib 
aooi^apdlilidierforthewQrk;  butthan 
aor,  thou|^  not  openly  opposing^  refused  to 
ise  the  publication,  ami  Tjessing  gave  \xp  tb 
for  the  time  being.  Inoonnectionwithhii( 
librarian  at  WolfenbQttd  he  proposed  to 
series  of  contributions  on  history  and  li 
drawn  from  the  treasures  of  the  libraiy,  and 
he  was  relieved  of  liability  to  hindranoe  I 
censor.  In  the  third  of  this  soies  he  p 
(1774)  the  first  of  these  fragments  as  Yen 
der  Deisten:  Fragment  einea  Ungenannten,  f< 
adroit  preparation  had  been  made  in  the  p 
number.  The  fourth  issue  (1777)  was  der 
more  from  the  "unknown,"  together  with  oc 
of  Lessing  upon  the  contents  of  the  rest 
were  here  five  fragments  which  dealt  with 
of  the  pulpit  upon  reason,  the  impossibility  c 
lation  which  could  be  satisfactorily  idied 
all  men,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  I 
that  the  purpose  of  the  New-Testament  writ 
not  the  revelation  of  a  new  religion,  and  oi 
tory  of  the  resurrection.  While  the  first  pa 
had  aroused  little  interest,  theee  five  t 
aroused  great  feeling.  In  1778  a  further  i 
cussed  the  purpose  of  Jesus  and  the  disciple 
upon  Lessing  was  forbidden  to  publidi 
more  upon  reUgious  matters  without  offii 
tion,  though  he  refused  to  obey.    Othei 
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led  after  his  death  (4tli  ed.,  1835),  and  parts 
xl  by  him  appeared  1787.  The  authorship 
remain  hidden,  though  Lessing  tried  to  lay  a 
it  by  suggesting  the  name  of  Johann  Lorenz 
,  the  editor  of  the  Wertheim  Bible  (see 

Annotaixd,  I.y  §  4).  The  author  was 
in  Samuel  Reimarus,  as  is  confirmed  by  his 
I,  Johann  Albert  Hdnrich  Reimarus,  who 
he  Hamburg  city  library  the  complete  work 
ich  the  fragments  were  taken  (a  letter  from 
iger  Reimarus  is  published  in  the  Leipnger 
rzeitung,  1827,  no.  55,  in  which  the  author- 
sserted). 

inn  Samuel  Retmarus  was  bom  at  Hamburg 
,  169^  and  died  there  Mar.  1,  1768.  He 
a  family  of  ministers,  thou^  his  father  was 
r,  but  one  of  rare  talents,  and  was  himself 
st  son.  In  his  preparatcory  course  he  was 
ich  instructors  as  Johann  Christian  Wolff; 
ied  at  the  umversities  of  Jena  and  Witten- 
the  latter  of  which  he  taught  in  the  philo- 
faculty.  In  1723  he  became  rector  of  the 
ool  at  Wismar,  and  in  1717  professor  of 
languages  in  the  gymnasium  of  Hamburg, 
5  remained  in  spite  of  a  call  to  Gdttingen  to 
Gesner.  Reiniarus  was  held  in  high  honor 
ttive  dty,  and  his  house  was  the  gathering- 

choioe  spirits.  He  employed  the  leisure 
s  duties  left  him  in  the  study  of  one  branch 
ng  after  another.  His  oflBicial  i)osition  en- 
K>n  him  the  duty  of  preparing  memorials  of 

persons.  Outdde  of  these  he  left  but  three 
orks,  which  appeared  in  the  earlier  portion 
».  These  were:  Die  vomeknuten  WahrheiUn 
ikhm  Bdigion  (Hamburg,  1754);  Die  Ver- 
t,  ale  eine  Anweitung  sum  richtigen  Oebrauch 
mft  in  der  Erkennlnis  der  WahrheU  (1756); 
tmeine  Betraehiungen  Oher  die  Triebe  der 
760).  These  appeared  in  several  editions 
3  death  of  Reimarus  and  were  translated 
tch.  The  philosophical  standpoint  of  Rei- 
as  essentially  that  of  Wolff,  though  more 

the  being  of  Grod,  the  divine  plan  in  the 
le  annihilation  of  doubt  of  the  divine  provi- 
le  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  advantages 
n  were  proved  by  reason,  and  so  far  his  atti- 
I  Kpolofgetlc.  He  was  awake  to  the  fact  that 
me  many  little  works  had  appeared  which 
not  only  d^iristianity  but  all  religion  and 
nd  his  aim  was  to  oppose  these  and  to  set 

the  claims  of  reason  the  truths  of  natural 
IS  well  as  of  (Christianity.  Hence  be  named 
t  work  which  he  left  behind  ''Apology  or 

for  the  Rational  Worshiper  of  C^od.''  In 
subjected  the  entire  Biblical  history  to  the 
uoalytical  criticism;  according  to  the  deistic 
nt  of  Reimarus,  miracle  is  impossible,  so 
le  prophets  and  Jesus  and  the  apostles  pre- 
3  work  miracles,  they  were  impostors.  Such 
AeB**  he  found  to  be  conceivable  in  the 
ice  it  contained  much  that  was  at  variance 
^  as  tested  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 

A  psychological  explanation  of  this  atti- 
teimarus  appears  when  it  is  recalled  that  he 
an  highly  honored  by  his  contemporaries, 
V  he  held  fast  to  the  observances  of  the 


Church,  even  though  he  regarded  both  Judaism  and 
Christianity  to  have  been  foimded  by  processes 
which  involved  imposture.  He  recognized  that  his 
book  would  cause  unrest,  and  so  did  not  print  it,  pre- 
ferring that  it  remain  concealed,  being  available  for 
the  use  of  such  friends  of  his  as  were  possessed  of 
discretion.  Some  parts  he  had  frequently  worked 
over,  and  had  revised  the  whole  shortly  before  his 
death;  this  revised  autograph  is  still  extant. 

While  Lessing  went  to  Hamburg  in  Apr.,  1767, 
and  Reimarus  did  not  die  until  March  of  the  next 
year,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  two  met;  but 
soon  after  the  death  of  Reimarus,  Lessing  became 
acquainted  with  the  son  and  daughter  of  Reimarus. 
According  to  a  letter  of  Lessing  to  the  son  (in  Les- 
singi's  Brirfe,  NachtrOge  und  BerichHgungm,  p.  17, 
no.  183a,  Berlin,  1886),  the  latter  was  aware  of 
Lessing's  possession  of  parts  of  the  elder  Reimarus* 
work.  These  parts  were  in  the  author's  hand- 
writing, but  not  in  their  final  shape,  thou^  the  main 
thought  was  in  no  way  different.  Permission  to 
publish  excerpts  was  obtained  by  Lessing  only  on 
condition  that  the  name  of  the  author  be  not 
divulged.  The  complete  work  was  carefully  guarded 
by  the  family  and  shown  to  but  few — "the  com- 
munity" of  friends  of  Reimarus.  In  1779  Lesdng 
was  allowed  to  copy  from  the  final  draft  the  chapters 
which  related  to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  which 
the  results  with  reference  to  the  numbers  differed 
from  what  had  been  published.  In  1779  the  pub- 
lisher Ettinger  of  (jotha  was  ready  to  publish  the 
whole  work,  but  the  family  decisively  negatived  the 
proi)osition,  fearing  a  loss  of  the  good  reputation 
which  it  enjoyed  and  the  effect  upon  the  health  of 
the  mother  of  the  family.  The  intention  to  repub- 
lish portk)ns  (ZeiUckrift  fUr  hieUrrieche  Theohgie, 
1850-^2)  failed  throu^^  lack  of  interest  in  the  work 
on  the  part  of  the  public.      (Carl  BEBTHEAuf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  An  ed.  of  the  "  Fracmento  "  as  iasued  by 
TiWring  appeared  Berlin,  1895.  There  ia  an  Eng.  transl. 
of  part,  FrogmenU  from  Reimaru;  ed.  C.  Voysey,  London, 
1879  (of.  J.  Sawyer,  A  CriHcUm  of  ...  C.  Voy9ey*9 
'' FragmenU  from  Reimarus,**  ib.  1880).  Consult:  the 
literature  under  Qobzb,  JoHAit  Mslchior;  and  I^ssiifo, 
QoTTHOLD  Ephbaim;  D.  F.  Strauss,  Hermcmn  Samud 
Reimarut  und  seine  SchuUechrift  fUr  die  vemUnftioen 
Verehrer  GoUee,  Leipsio,  1862;  J.  A.  H.  Reimari  .  .  .  de 
vita  8ua  eommentariua.  Addiim  eumt  de  vita  H.  8.  Reimari 
narroHonee  J.  G.  BOeehii  etC.A.  KloUii,  Hamburg,  1815; 
C.  Mdnckeberg,  Hermann  Samuel  Reimarus  und  Johann 
Chrisiian  Eddmann,  ib.  1867;  K.  Fisoher,  QesehichU  der 
neueren  PhUosophie,  ii.  759-772,  Heidelberg,  1867;  K.  C. 
Soberer,  Dos  Tier  in  die  PkUosophie  des  H.  8.  Reimarus, 
WOrsburg.  1898;  B.  Brandl,  Die  Ueberlieferuno  der 
"  8chutaschrift  **  des  H.  8.  Reimarus,  Pilsen,  1907. 

WOLFF,  v6lf,  CHRISTIAN,  AND  THE  WOLF- 
FIAN SCHOOL:  German  philosopher;  b.  at 
Breslau  Jan.  24,  1679;  d.  at  Halle  May  9,  1754. 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  in  Breslau 
and  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  was  greatly 

attracted  to  the  study  of  mathematics 
Life.        by  the  certainty  of  its  method,  which 

seemed  to  him  typical  for  science. 
Without  entirely  giving  up  the  thought  of  a  theo- 
logical career,  he  took  his  master's  degree  in  Leipsic, 
then  studied  philosophy  at  Jena,  and  in  1703  estab- 
lished himseif  as  privat-docent  of  philosophy  at 
Leipsic.  In  1707  he  accepted  a  call  to  Halle  where 
he  lectured  on  mathematics,  after  1709  also  on 


woiir 
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physics,  then  on  other  branches  of  philosophy.  His 
success  as  a  teacher  was  extraordinary  and  was  soon 
supplemented  by  the  impression  made  by  his  wri- 
tings. His  fame  extended  over  Europe.  At  home 
king  and  government  heaped  honors  upon  him,  and 
scholars  gathered  about  him;  but  in  Halle  itself  the 
Pietists  and  Christian  Thomasius  (q.v.)  were  hostile. 
After  some  friction  the  address  De  Sinarum  philo80' 
phia  practica  (Frankfort,  1726;  Eng.  transl.,  The 
Reed  Happiness  of  a  People  under  a  Philosophical 
King  Demonstrated,  London,  1750),  which  Wolff  de- 
livered in  1721,  led  to  a  complete  rupture.  His  ene- 
mies found  in  it  a  glorification  of  the  morality  of 
Confucius  and  inferred  that  Wolff  taught  the  dis- 
pensability of  Christian  revelation  for  human  happi- 
ness. The  Pietists  won  the  ear  of  the  king  who  on 
Nov.  8,  1723,  ordered  the  deposition  of  Wolff  and 
ordered  him  to  leave  the  realm  within  forty-eight 
hoitfs.  From  1723  to  1740  Wolff  was  professor  in 
Marburg.  It  was  the  most  brilliant  and  the  happiest 
period  of  his  life.  He  continually  gained  philo- 
sophical adherents  and  new  students  and  earned  rich 
honors.  In  the  mean  time  conditions  in  Prussia 
became  better.  Provost  Reinbeck  in  Berlin  was 
active  in  his  behalf;  the  king  changed  his  opinion, 
ordered  candidates  to  study  his  works,  and  would 
have  liked  to  recall  Wolff  to  Prussia  as  early  as  1733, 
but  he  died  during  the  negotiations.  Frederic 
II.,  who  in  1736  had  designated  Wolff  as  the  greatest 
philosopher  of  his  time,  carried  out  his  father's  plan, 
and  since  Wolff  declined  a  position  in  the  academy 
at  Berlin,  he  was  called  as  privy  councilor  and  vice- 
chancellor  to  Halle  where  he  arrived  in  1740,  was 
received  with  unusual  honors,  and  was  active  until 
his  death. 

Of  his  numerous  treatises  and  books  those  of 
especial  importance  for  theology,  many  of  which 
reached  numerous  editions,  are:  Methodus  demonr 
strandi  veritatem  religionis  Christiancs  (1707);    Ver- 

nunftige  Gedanken  von  den  Kraften  des 
Works.      mensMichen    Verstandes    und     ihrem 

richtigen  Gebrauche  in  Erkenntnis  der 
Wahrheit  (1712;  Eng.  transl.,  Logic^  or  Rational 
Thoughts  on  the  Powers  of  the  Human  Under  standing  ^ 
London,  1770);  Ratio  prcdectionum  Wolfianarum 
in  Mathesin  et  philosophiam  universam  (1718); 
VemUnftige  Gedanken  von  GoW,  der  Welt  und  der 
Seele  des  Menschen  (1719;  his  great  theological 
work);  VemUnftige  Gedanken  von  der  Menschen 
Thun  und  Lassen  zu  Beforderung  ihrer  GlOckseligkeit 
(1720);  VemUnftige  Gedanken  von  dem  geseUschaft- 
lichen  Leben  der  Menschen  und  insonderheit  dem 
gemeinen  Wesen  zur  Beforderung  der  GlUckscligkeit 
des  menschlichen  Geschlechts  (1721);  VemUnftige 
Gedanken  von  den  Wirkungen  der  Natur  (3  parts, 
1723-25);  VemUnftige  Gedanken  von  den  Absichten 
der  natur  lichen  Dinge  (1724);  Philosophiaraiionalis 
sive  Logica  (1728);  Philosophia  prima  sive  ontologia 
(1729);  Cosmologia  generalis  (1731);  Psychologia 
empirica  (1732);  Psychologia  raiionalis  (1734); 
Theologia  naturalis  (2  parts,  173&-37),  Philosophia 
practica  miiversalis  (1738).  G.  F.  Hagen  edited  his 
Gesammelte  kleine  philosophische  Schriften  (6  parts, 
HaUe,  1736-40). 

Wolff  was  not  a  great  creative  spirit,  but  rather 
the  philosopher  in  whom  the  scientific  efforts  of  the 


time  combined  and  in  their  connection  infln»nfai 
the  future.  By  the  application  of  the  mathematicil- 
syllogistic  method  he  tried  to  give  to  all  sdenceBtfae 
same  formal  certainty  and  thus  to  make  pooBihle  a 

universal  83r8tem  of  human  sdeooe. 
Philosophy.  Philosophy  is  for  him  the  sdenoe  of  tiie 

conceivable  or  the  possible,  idiidi  ap- 
pears as  the  essence  of  reality.    Upon  the  rdatioD  of 
the  higher  (rational)  and  the  lower  (sensual)  facal^ 
of  the  soul  is  built  the  distinction  between  rational 
and  empirical  knowledge.    The  objective  order  of 
the  sciences  is  based  upon  psychology,  upon  tb 
distinction  between  knowledge  and  desire.   On  tb 
one  side  stands  theoretical,  on  the  other  side  pEadt* 
cal  philosophy.    In  the  system  of  Wolff  logic  kadi 
as  a  sort  of  propedeutic.    Then  follow  the  ntiooil 
theoretical  sciences,  metaphysics,  ontology;  thenii 
the  order  of  the  three  main  objects  (world,  80iil,aBd 
God),  cosmology,  rational  psychology,  natural  theo^ 
ogy .    The  rational  practical  sciences  begin  with  g8i> 
eral  practical  philosophy  and  natural  law,  and  tin 
consider  man  in  Aristotelian  fashion  eacceBMjm 
individual  being  (ethics),  citizen  (politics),  aiidnM» 
ber  of  the  family  (economy) .   The  empirical  adoieei 
are  empirical-theoretical  science  (empirical  pqfdiol- 
ogy,  teleology,  empirical  theology,  dogmatieplqfM) 
and  empirical-practical  science  (technok)ey,  eqxB- 
mental  physics).    Esthetics  is  not  taken  into  tbe 
S3rstem.    The  most  characteristic  feature  of  Wolffil 
theology  is  the  emphasis  upon  natural  rdigioi. 
While  he  strictly  separated  this  from  the  knowMsi 
given  by  revelation  and  refrained  from  encroach- 
ments upon  the  dogmatic  sphere,  he  based  upon 
natural  religion  the  general  religious  truths  wUeh 
seemed  to  be  assailed  by  naturalism,  brought  it  to 
the  front  in  the  spiritual  struggle,  and  focused  about 
it  the  religious  and  theological  interest  which  hith- 
erto had  been  directed  to  revelation.    In  the  pnof 
of  the  existence  of  the  deity  he  stressed  the  oosmoiQK> 
ical  argument,  and  employed  also  the  ontologicaL' 
However  much  the  philosophy  of  Wolff  tended  to 
depreciate  miracles  and  revelation,  he  himsdf  fully 
acknowledged  both  in  so  far  as  they  fulfil  definite 
conditions  in  the  system.    Since  God  does  nothing 
superfluous,  revelation  can  comprehend  only  neces- 
sary, otherwise  unknowable  things,  mysteries;  it 
may  not  contain  any  inner  contradictions,  nor  may 
it  contradict  the  attributes  of  God,  reason,  or  experi- 
ence.    Miracles  are  changes  which  by  the  nature  of 
the  bodies  concerned  are  not  impossible,  though 
they  lack  the  natural  cause.     In  psychology  Wolff 
taught  that  souls  are  simple  created  substance 
originating  at  creation,  and  existing  without  ood- 
sciousness  until  the  latter  was  induced  throogii 
birth.     He  held  that  the  bodily  and  spiritual  proe* 
esses  are  independent  of  each  other;    their  agree- 
ment does  not  rest  upon  perp>etual  miracle,  as  the 
occasionalists     teach,     but     upon    preestablished 
harmony.     The   intellectual   faculty   takes  prece- 
dence over  the  will.     In  practical  philosophy  Wolff 
separated  ethics  from  religion  and  based  it  upon 
reason.     His    system    is,     therefore,    rationalistic 
throughout. 

The  success  of  the  philosophy  of  Wolff  is  a  proof 
that  it  victoriously  comprehended  and  satisfied  the 
longing  of  his  time.    To  this  contributed  his  talent 
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and  teaching.  It  gave  to  the  Ger- 
Inli^tenment"  its  scientific  independence, 
aples  of  Wolff  not  only  repeated  the  prin- 
thdr  master,  but  implied  them  more  exactly 

to  special  departments  of  science.  In 
loa-  jurii^tnidence,  in  philology,  and  even 
jid  in  medicine  there  arose  scholars  who 
igy  tried  to  give  their  science  a  greater 
nuL  stability  by  emplosring  the  "scientific'' 

method  of  Wolff.  Representatives  of 
culture,  like  Gottsched,  transmitted  his 
» to  larger  circles  of  educated  people.  Among 
pies  of  W<^  must  be  mentioned  especially 
ar  Gottlieb  Baumgarten  (d.  1762),  who  sup- 
sd  the  system  at  an  important  point  and 
/od  its  further  development.  Like  Leibnitz, 
id  separated  the  k>wer  sensual  and  the 
nteUectual  knowledge,  but  in  his  logic  he 
ted  only  the  latter.  Baumgarten  treated 
ttkeUea  the  doctrine  of  sensual  knowledge  as 
.  The  philosophy  of  Wolff  was  of  course 
lOut  its  opponents,  especially  among  the 
ins,  among  the  orthodox  as  well  as  among 
Bts.  The  orthodox,  it  is  true,  also  combined 
and  philosophy  in  an  intellectualistic  way, 
lat  idiik)Bophy  served  theology;  philosophy 
ependenoe  semed  to  them  not  only  against 
of  theology,  but  also  against  religion  and 
n.  The  Pietists,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
by  the  intellectualism  of  the  followers  of 
wdl  as  of  the  orthodox.  The  spokesman  of 
polemics  was  Joachim  Lange  (q.v.),  the 
defender  of  orthodoxy  was  Valentin  Ernst 
(q.v.);  but  the  opponents  of  Wolff  were 
ipresentatives  of  a  vanishing  period  of 
or  precursOTB  of  a  later  culture  that  pos- 
>  influence,  and  Wolff  gained  the  victory, 
logians  of  his  school  developed  the  thoughts 
naster  by  i^yplying  his  method  to  the  Bible 
lation.  In  conformity  with  the  later  ortho- 
y  conceded  to  natural  theology  an  increas- 
sice  in  the  dogmatic  system.  Owing  to  the 
Q  of  inteUectuahsm,  the  independent  posi- 
revdation  still  asserted  by  Wolff  proved 
le;  it  was  gradually  supplanted  by  the 
itic  element.  The  history  of  the  Wolffian 
theology  became  the  history  of  the  dissolu- 
te orthodox  system;  it  was  in  every  respect 
QT  of  transition.  Far  more  positive  is  its 
importance  for  Church  and  Christianity  as 
d  for  undogmatic  piety,  which  had  arisen 
stagnation  of  orthodoxy  and  the  influence 
n,  a  solid  background  of  ideas  and  concep- 
'rotestant  iqwlogetics  owed  to  it  a  good  deal 
*  bloom.  It  provided  for  the  transition  from 
IS  well  as  from  orthodoxy  to  the  period  of 
enment"  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  uni- 
iracter  of  Christianity.      (H.  Stephan.) 

pbt:  On  the  Hfe  consult:  F.  C.  Baumeister,  Vita, 
ripia  Wolfii,  Letpno.  1739;  J.  C.  Gottsched.  Hia- 
LAmhrift  aufChruHan  Freiherr  von  Wolff,  Halle. 
'.  W.  Kluce.  Chrutian  von  Wolff,  der  Philoaoph, 
1831;  Briefwedud  nwiaehen  LeSbnU  und  ChrU- 
tf.  ed.  C  J.  Qeriiardt,  Halle.  1860;  B.  Erdmann. 
^un  und  miim  Zeit,  Leipsic.  1876;  J.  Csesar.  Chrir- 
fm  Marbunf,  Harbuis.  1879;  ADB,  xUv.  12-28. 
I  philoBophy  and  theology  consult:  J.  F.  Buddeus, 
I  iAtr  die  wiffiaAe  FhfSUfophU,  Freibuig,  1724; 


L.  P.  ThOmmig.  IntltUvHonea  phUowphia  Wolffiana,  2 
vols..  Leipsic.  1725-26;  I.  G.  Cans.  PkUoaophia  LeibnU- 
tiana  ei  Wolffiana  tisut  in  theologia,  ib.  1728-34;  K.  G. 
Ludovioi.  AuafUhrlicher  Entvntrf  einer  volUt&ndioen  His- 
torie  der  xodffUehen  Philoeophie,  3  voVa.,  ib.  1736-38;  idemt 
Sammluno  vnd  Auuilo«  der  e&mmlliehen  Sireitachriften 
wegen  der  wjiffiachen  PhUoeophie,  2  parts,  ib.  1737;  idem, 
Netieete  MerkwQrdigkeiten  der  leibniu-toolffiechen  Philoao- 
phie,  ib.  1738;  G.  V.  Hartmann.  Anleittmg  zxtr  Hietorie 
der  leHmiU-vmlffieehen  Philoaophie,  Hof.  Bavaria,  1737; 
J.  J.  Koethen,  Prineipia  qucBdam  metaphyaiea  Wolfiana, 
Cologne.  1737;  J.  G.  Darjes.  Anmerkungen  aber  einige 
LehreiUxe  der  wolffiecKen  Metaphyaik,  Leipsic,  1748;  J.  M. 
Schrftckh.  Chrietliche  Kirehenoeschichte  aeii  der  Reforma- 
tion, vi.  100  sqq..  viii.  26  sqq.  (the  whole  series,  45  vob.). 
ib.  1768-1812;  J.  C.  Schwab.  Vergleichung  dee  kantiaehen 
Moralprineipe  mit  dem  leibniUi&ch-wolffUchen,  Berlin, 
1800;  W.  Gass,  Oeechichte  der  proteatarUiaehen  Dogmotik, 
ii  160  sqq..  4  vols.,  ib.  1854-67;  G.  W.  Frank.  Oeachichta 
der  proteelantiecKen  Theologie,  ii.  384  sqq..  4  vob.,  Leipsic. 
1862-1905;  E.  ZeUer.  Oeachichte  der  deutachen  Philoaophia 
eeii  LeOmie,  Munich.  1873;  R.  Frank,  Die  wolff* ache  Straf- 
recfUaphiloaophie,  Gdttingen,  1887;  G.  Kraus.  ChriaUan 
Wolff  ale  Botaniker,  Halle.  1892;  W.  Amsperger.  Chria- 
Han  Wolff" a  VerhAlinia  tu  Leibnix,  Weimar.  1897;  O.  Wil- 
lareth.  Die  Lehre  vom  Uebd  hei  Leibniz  ttnd  aeiner  Schule, 
Strasbuig.  1898;  K.  Fischer,  Oeachichte  der  nmieren  Phi- 
loaophie^  iii.  627-638.  Heidelberg.  1902;  J.  Reinhard.  Die 
Prineipienlehre  der  lutheriachen  Doomatik  1700-60,  Leip- 
sic. 1906;  E.  Weber,  Die  philoaophiache  Scholaatik  dea 
deutachen  ProteatanHamtia  im  ZeitaUer  der  Orthodoxie,  ib. 
1907;  H.  Pichler.  Utber  Chriatian  Wolff  a  Ontolooie,  ib. 
1900;  the  works  on  the  history  of  philosophy  by  W. 
Windelband,  New  York.  1893;  J.  £.  Erdmann.  3  vols.. 
London.  1892-98;  Ueberweg-Heinse,  9th  ed.,  Berlin,  1905. 

WOLFF,  JOSEPH:  Missionary  and  traveler;  b. 
of  Jewish  parentage,  at  Weilersbach,  near  Bamberg, 
Germany,  1795;  d.  at  Isle  Brewers  (35  m.  s.w.  of 
Bristol),  England,  May  2,  1862.  His  father  was  a 
rabbi,  and  he  was  sent  to  a  Protestant  lyceum  at 
Stuttgart,  and  later  to  Bamberg.  He  left  home,  and 
was  converted  to  Christianity,  being  baptized  in 
1812,  when  he  took  the  Christian  name  of  Joseph, 
his  single  name,  Wolff,  becoming  his  siuname.  In 
1814  he  attended  theological  lectm'es  at  Vienna  and 
studied  oriental  languages,  and  was  at  Ttibingen 
1815-16,  in  the  same  pursuit.  He  went  to  Rome 
in  1816,  where  he  was  a  pupil  in  the  Collegium 
Romanum  and  the  Collegio  di  Propaganda,  but  was 
expelled  from  the  city  in  1818  for  attacking  the 
doctrine  of  infallibility  and  the  teaching  of  the 
professors.  He  entered  the  monastery  of  the 
Redemptionists  at  Val  Sainte,  but  in  1819  went  to 
England,  and  joined  the  Church  of  England.  He 
studied  for  two  years  oriental  languages  at  Cam- 
bridge; went  out  as  missionary  to  the  Jews,  1821- 
1826,  traveling  extensively  in  the  East;  again, 
1828-34,  he  was  traveling  in  search  of  the  ten  lost 
tribes,  going  through  Palestine,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
Central  Asia,  and  India;  his  third  journey  of  1836- 
1838  took  him  to  Abyssinia,  Yemen,  and  Bombay, 
and  then  to  the  United  States.  He  was  ordained 
deacon,  1837,  and  priest,  1838,  when  he  became  rec- 
tor at  Linthwaite,  and  later  at  High  Hoyland, 
Yorkshire.  In  1843  he  made  a  daring  journey  to 
Bokhara,  to  learn  the  fate  of  two  British  officers, 
and  barely  escaped  death  himself;  on  returning, 
1845,  he  became  vicar  of  Isle  Brewers  in  Somerset, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death.  He  has  been 
justly  styled  "a  comet  in  the  missionary  heaven." 
His  journeys  were  essentially  missionary  in  their 
character,  and  full  of  peril  and  adventure.  His  was 
a  singular  personality  that  fascinated  by  its  vitality 
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and  nervouB  energy.  Of  his  journeys  he  left  recitals 
in  the  Journal  of  kia  MiuUmary  Labours,  18S7S8 
(London,  1839);  Narratwe  of  a  MiMian  to  Bokhara 
in  the  Years  I84S-4S  (2  vob.,  1845,  and  often);  and 
TnweU  and  Adoenlwres  of  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff  (2  vols., 
1861). 

Bkbuoorapht:  Mme.  L.  Roehrioh,  S.  Ocbat,  Biahop  of  J0- 
niMttfm,  Ma  Life  and  Work,  pp.  177-180,  London,  1884; 
Geoige  Smith,  Life  of  John  WOton,  pp.  251-262,  ib:~187tf; 
DNB,  hdL  305-307;  and  hk  own  Trwfda  and  Adwenturm, 
and  Journal,  at  tup. 

WOLFOAHOOFRBGBNSBURG:   Bishop  of  that 
city  972-094.    He  was  bom  in  the  beghmingof 
the  century  of  a  family  in  good  circumstances;  d.  at 
Pupping  (near  Linz,  98  m.  w.  of  Vienna)  Oct.  31, 
994.     He  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Reich- 
enau  in  company  with  a  scion  of  a  noble  Frankish 
family  named  Heinrich,  brother  of  Poppo,  bishop  of 
Wttrsburg  941-962,  with -whom  later  at  Wtkrzburg 
he  studied  under  an/ Italian  scholar  Stephen.    In 
956  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  cathedral  school 
at  Treves,  where  Heinrich  had  become  archbishop; 
but  on  the  death  of  Heinrich  in  964  he  entered  the 
Benedictine  order  at  Einsiedeln,  where  under  Abbot 
Gregory  he  gave  instruction.    Bishop  Ulrich  of 
Augsburg  made  him  a  priest  and  sent  him  on  a  mis- 
sionary journey   to  Hungary,    and   his  activities, 
though  not  very  successful,  resulted  in  his  choice  for 
the  bishopric  of  Regensburg.    He  took  the  field  at 
the  head  of  his  feudal  forces  with  Otto  11.  against 
Paris  (978),  and  had  part  in  other  warlike  and 
political  activities.    But  his  closest  interest  was  in 
his  episcopal  duties,  occupying  himself  in  visitations, 
and  furnishing  to  the  clcnrgy  of  his  diocese  an  excel- 
lent example  in  the  performance  of  duty.   He  looked 
after  the  instruction  of  the  younger  clergy,  and  gave 
them  the  model  for  simple  and  effective  preaching. 
Connected  with  his  duty  as  bishop  was  that  as 
abbot  of  St.  Emmeram,  but  he  thought  the  two 
positions  incompatible,  and  broke  away  from  the 
latter  position,  placing  Ramuold  of  Treves  in  the 
abbacy.     He  also  did  his  best  to  improve  the  two 
nunneries  in  Regensburg,  which  were  then  in  a  low 
condition;  the  results  were  not  satisfactory  to  him, 
and  he  founded  a  third  with  the  name  of  St.  Paul's. 
With  the  help  of  Heinrich  the  Quarrelsome  he  after- 
ward improved  the  condition  of  the  older  institu- 
tions.    It  was  largely  due  to  him  that  the  bishopric 
of  Prague  was  established,  which  was  a  leading 
cause  of  the  rise  of  national  feeling  in  Bohemia. 
After  his  death  his  body  was  carried  to  Regensburg 
for  burial,  and  it  was  not  long  before  there  were 
reports  of  miracles  at  his  tomb.    He  left  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  true  and  diligent  shepherd  of  his  flock, 
furthering  the  cause  of  piety  among  them  by  eleva- 
ting the  condition  of  the  clergy.         (A.  Hauck.) 
BxBuoaRAPHT:  The  eariy  material  is  ooUeoted  by  H.  Dele- 
haye.  Acta  8.   Woifoangi,  epiacopi  Ratubonenaia,   Brus- 
eels,  1894.     For  parts  of  this  matter  cf.  ASB,  Nov.,  ii. 
627-586;    ASM,  v.  812-833;    MPL,  cxivi.  396-422;  and 
MOH,  Script,,  iv  (1841),  625-666.     Consult  further:    S. 
Rebiser,  Ltben  und   Wunderthaten  dea  heUtgen  Biachofa 
Wdfoangi  in  aeiner  Einaiedeley,  Passau.  1656;  F.  X.  Suls- 
beok,  Liben  dea  heUioen  Wdfffang,  Biachofa  ttnd  Haupt- 
pairona  dea  Biaihuma  Regenaburg,  Regensburg,  1844;    F. 
Janner,  Oeachichla  der  Biachdfe  von  Regenabtuv,  i.  360- 
419,  ib.  1883;  J.  Schindler,  Der  heilige  Waifoang  in  aeinem 
Leben  und  Wirken,  Prague,  1886;   W.  Sohxats.  in  Studien 
und  MittheUungen  aua  dem  Benedidmer-  und  dem  Cia- 
ttrtienaer-Orden,  z  (1889).  627-643;    K.  Kolbe,  Die  Vor- 


dianale  dea  Biachofa  Wolfgang  ...  ton  daa  BUdumtmam 
Suddoulachlanda,  Brealao,  1893;  KommOOer,  in  £M» 
muaikaliaehe  JahrbHeher,  1894,  pp.  6-22;  J.  B.  Mdfa; 
Der  heUige  Wolfgang,  Biachof  von  Bogentbwg.  Hialm- 
ache  Fealaehrift  nun  900^6hrigen  GadOchtniaaa  mmm  fdb 
(5i.  Od.,  1894).  In  VeHnndung  mit  gahlrtiekm  Hulm- 
kem,  Regenabuig,  1894.  Some  exceUeot  tnfMi«f  ^^i. 
oles  are  indicated  in  Riohaxdaco,  Bneydopaadia,  p^  116L 

WOLFOANG,  COUHT  PALAUHE:  Pa]i«ni« 
and  duke  of  Zweibrtlcken  and  Neubuig,  and  aideot 
supporter  of  the  Reformation;  b.  at  Zwdbrfiefan 
(50  m.  w.  of  Speyer)  Sept.  26,  1526;  d.  at  Nean 
(near  Limoges),  France,  June  11, 1569.  He  wuthB 
only  son  of  Louis  II.  of  Zweibrtlcken  (d.  1532),  ni 
after  receiving  his  first  training,  at  the  instanee  of 
his  Reformed  uncle,  Rupert,  who  was  repk 
during  Wolfgang's  minority,  under  Kaspar  GkM^ 
he  was  sent,  in  1541,  for  fuitho'  instruction  fink  to 
the  electoral  court  at  Treves,  and  later  to  that  of  tb 
Palatinate.  In  the  latter  part  of  1543  he  uamd 
personal  control  of  his  duchy,  and  during  tb 
Schmalkald  War,  though  he  was  a  firm  Protestttt^ 
he  remained  neutraL  On  the  clon  of 
Until  the    hostilities  the  emperor,  deqiite  Wd^ 

Abrogation  gang's  protests,  conmianded  him  to 

of  the      introduce  the  Augsburg  Interim  (m 

Augsburg   Intebim,  2),  which  the  duke  aoood- 

Interim.     ingly  did  Aug.  22,  1548,  declaring  tbft 

*"  he  would  obey  so  far  as  he  coomah 

tiously  could.  But  the  clergy  declared  that  ths 
Interim  contained  much  that  they  could  not  do  with 
a  good  conscience,  and  Wolfgang  reported  to  ths 
emperor  that,  while  he  had  fulfilled  the  requiremeoto 
as  to  fasts  and  feasts,  the  attitude  of  his  dogy  icd- 
dered  him  unable  to  carry  out  the  other  injunetku 
of  the  Interim.  The  emperor  then  referred  him  to 
the  bishops,  but  as  they  were  unwilling  to  send  him 
any  but  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  while  he  frooU 
receive  only  those  who,  according  to  the  terms  of  tfas 
Interim,  would  administer  communion  under  both 
kinds,  the  Interim  was  only  partially  enforoei  A 
renewal  of  the  imperial  demands  led  Wolfgaogi  00 
April  19,  1549,  again  to  insist  that  the  fasto  and 
feasts  be  observed  as  secular  ordinances,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  informed  the  emperor  that  his  clac 
without  exception,  refused  to  carry  out  the  Into^ 
and  that  the  bishops  had  sent  him  no  clergy  who 
were  ready  to  do  so.  He  therefore  begged  the  em- 
peror himself  to  adjust  the  matt^.  In  Sept,  1549, 
and  in  March,  1550,  the  bishops  performed  their 
visitations  in  the  district  of  Zweibrtlcken,  but  smee 
Wolfgang  refused  to  aUow  the  clergy  any  oonoea* 
sions  beyond  the  Interim,  ecclesiastical  affairs  seem, 
even  then,  to  have  gone  on  as  before. 

As  soon  as  the  Treaty  of  Passau  (cf .  Augbbubg, 
Reugious  Peace  of)  rendered  it  possible,  Wolf- 
gang directed  the  visitation  held  in  the  Meiseohdm 
district  in  July,  1553,  the  results  showing  that  the 
pastors  were  discharging  their  functions  in  Protes- 
tant fashion.  In  the  Upper  Palatinate,  of  which  he 
was  regent  from  1551  to  1557,  he  directed  that  the 
hturgy  issued  by  the  Palsgrave  Otto  Henry  be  fo^ 
lowed,  and  in  Zweibrtlcken  he  replaced  the  liturgy  of 
1533  on  June  1,  1557,  by  one  which  was  akin  to  the 
Lutheran  liturgies  of  WtSrttemberg  and  Medden- 
burg.    To  insure  the  acceptance  of  the  new  liturgy  a 

visitation  was  made  in  July  and  Aug.,  1553,  and  it 
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ffM  itao  desired  that  there  should  be  a  school  io 
tnrj  village  of  oonsiderable  sise  and  a  Latin  school 
in  every  four  cities;  while  in  Hombach 
Utorgkal  an  institution  for  higher  instruction 
aadBdiH   was  opened  Jan.  16,  1559,  under  the 
citioiial    care  dT  Immanue]  Tremellius   (q.v.)f 
Kaisiires.   and  in  the  principality  of  Neuburgon 
the  Danube,  devised  to  Wolfgang  by 
iln  Eleetar  Otto  Henry,  a  similar  institution  was 
ipoiHl  at  Lauingen  in  1561. 
In  1559  Wolfgang  intenxwed  in  favor  of  the  Protee- 
nti  at  TVeves,  and  in  1561  he  pleaded,  with  other 
^otestant  princes,  at  the  Diet  of  Naumburg,  for  his 
taflh  coreligionists  before  Charles  IX.    At  the 
Hue  time  he  soon  manifested  increasing  antipathy 
)  GiMniBm,  and  to  prevent  it  from  entering  his 
mtiDB  he  directed  the  rigid  Lutheran  Johann  Mar- 
teh  (q.v.)  to  make  a  new  visitation  in  1564,  while  in 
be  ynr  following  he  i^pointed  Tilemann  Hesshusen 
|.Y.}  his  chiylain.    At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  he 
m  Bou^t,  thou^  without  success,  to  induce  the 
Protestant  princes  to  refuse  to  recog- 
iHJifincii  niae  the  Etector  Frederick  III.;    and 
t»  flie      with  the  restlessness  that  characterised 
Hsfosiioti.  him  at  this  time,  he  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  adventurer  Wilhelm 
f  Gnnnbaeh  and  made  a  military  treaty  with  Philip 
L  of  Spain.    The  jrear  1568  saw  a  new  change  of 
QBtioii,  doubtless  caused  in  part  by  the  deeds  of 
iha  in  the  Netherlands,  for  Wolfgang  now  canceled 
ii  Spanish  alliance  and  entered  into  close  relations 
nth  the  Elector  Frederick.    The  duke  had  never 
aqotten  that  peril  to  the  fweign  Reformed  meant 
iasBr  to  German  Protestants,  and  as  early  as  1563 
•bad  nised  troops  to  assist  the  French  Huguenots, 
■rdid  be  did>and  them  until  after  the  news  of  the 
mtt  of  Amboise.    When,  therefore,  Cond6  and 
SoKgnj  again  sought  he^  for  the  French  Protes- 
■tifrom  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  Wolf- 
ing bound  himself,  on  Sept.  18, 1568,  to  assist  them 
i  Ub  own  expense.    With  a  small  force  of  8,440 
ibntry  and  8,750  cavalry  he  set  forth,  though  the 
hmAi  king  had  already  sent  against  him,  under  the 
Uke  of  Aumale,  a  force  at  least  equal  to  his  own. 
^Fd>.  20,  1569,  he  broke  camp  from  Bergsabem, 
nand  the  SaAne  on  Mar.  28,  and  continued  his 
MRh  despite  the  news  of  the  Huguenot  defeat  near 
anae  (March  13)   and  the  death  of  Cond6.    On 
ift  23  he  crossed  from  Burgundy  into  France,  and 
almie  9  gained  a  battle  on  the  Vienne.    Here  only 
^tboe-days'  march  separated  him  from  the  Hugue- 
at  fanes,  and  Coligny  was  already  advancing,  with 
•fcv  cavalry,  to  meet  him.    On  June  11  the  two 
>MB  met  at  Nessun,  but  illness  and  exertion  had 
i^iktely  exhausted  Wolfgang,  and  a  few  hours 
ilvhe  died.    His  body  was  temporarily  interred  at 
^puMme,  whence  it  was  taken,  two  years  later,  by 
Ilia  La  Rochelle  and  LUbeck  to  Germany,  where 
vaa  finaDy  buried  in  the  church  at  Meisenheim 
it23,157L 

nbe  aaaifltanoe  rendefed  by  Wolfgang  of  Zwei- 
dcen  materially  stiengthened  the  position  of  the 
Bflh  Protestants,  and  without  it  they  would 
QB|y  have  gained  the  terms  secured  them  by  the 
ty  of  St.  Qennain  (Aug.  1, 1570),  so  that  it  was 
gfood.  reason  that  the  Huguenot  leaders  wrote 


his  sons,  June  8, 1571,  that,  next  to  (jod,  they  owed 

to  Wolfgang  their  lives,  estates,  honor,  and  religious 

freedom.    The  family  laws  of  the  pres- 

Character  ent  house  of  Wittelsbach,  which  traces 

and        its  lineage  to  Wolfgang,  are  strongly 

Influence,   influenced  by  his  famous  will  of  Aug. 

18,    1568;  and    the   sincerity   of  fais 

character,  the  purity  of  his  family  life,  the  insight 

and  rectitude  evinced  in  the  government  of  his  little 

territory,  and  his  extraordinary  prowess  insure  him 

a  place  of  honorable  memory  among  all  Protestants. 

Juuus  Net. 

Bibuoorapbt:  K.  MenMl.  Wolfgano  wm  ZwmbrUekm, 
Munich,  1893  (the  earlier  literature  is  fully  siven);  J.  Neyt 
Pfali^fraf  WdlfoaiHf,  Leipsic.  1912. 

WOLLBB,  vOl'16b,  JOHANNES:  Reformed  dog- 
matidan;  b.  at  Basel  Nov.  30, 1586;  d.  there  Nov. 
24,  1629.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Basel,  was  ordained  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1607 
became  diaconus  in  Basel  and  in  1611  preacher  at 
St.  Elisabeth's.  In  1618  he  became  the  successor 
of  Johann  Jakob  Grynsus  as  preacher  at  the  ca- 
thedral and  in  the  same  year  professor  of  Old-Testar 
ment  theology.  Besides  di^ertations  and  theses, 
he  published  only  one  theological  work,  his  Com- 
pendium theologus  CkrMaruB  (Basel,  1626),  which  by 
its  masterly  brevity,  conciseness,  clear  arrangement, 
and  perspicuity  caused  a  considerable  sensation.  In 
Basel  as  well  as  at  several  other  Reformed  universi- 
ties it  was  made  the  basis  of  lectures  on  dogmatics 
and  ethics.  It  appeared  in  several  editions,  and 
Alexander  Ross  translated  it  into  English  {Abridge 
ment  of  Chrietian  Divinitie,  London,  1650).  After 
his  death,  in  1657,  there  appeared  in  print  a  number 
of  Troat  und  Leihenreden.  The  theological  import- 
ance assigned  to  Wolleb  by  Ebrard  in  his  ChrisUiehe 
Dogmaiik,  has  been  questioned  by  Gass  in  his 
Qeschichie  der  protestarUiachen  Dogmaiik  (i.  396 
sqq.,  Berlin,  1854).  The  latter  emphasizes  the 
''purity  and  sharpness  of  dogmatic  thinking,"  but 
denies  that  there  could  be  ascribed  to  Wolleb  any 
epoch-making  importance,  and  in  this  judgment 
he  is  supported  by  Hagenbach  and  Alexander 
Schweizer.  (W.  Hadorn.) 

Bxbuographt:  H.  J.  Leu,  AUgetneineB  hdvet%9ch€B  .  .  . 
Lexicon,  xix.  662  aqq.,  20  vola..  Zurich,  1747-66 

WOLLm,  BISHOPRIC  OF.  See  Kammin,  Bish- 
opric OF. 

WOLSET,  THOMAS. 

His  Rise  and  Di«;iiities  ({  1). 

His  Policies  and  Statesmanship  ((2). 

His  FaU  (S  3). 

His  Faulti  and  their  Extenuation  (t  4). 

Thomas  Wolsey,  cardinal,  papal  legate,  and  chan- 
cellor of  England,  was  bom,  according  to  tradition, 
at  Ipswich,  Mar.,  1471  (more  probably  Mar.,  1475, 
or  late  in  1474),  and  died  at  Leicester  Abbey  (Ji  m. 
n.  of  Leicester)  Nov.  29,  1530.     That  he  was  a 
"  butcher^s   boy "   was  probably  the 
z.  His      slander  of  an  enemy,  for  his  father 
Rise  and    seems  to  have  been  a  grazier  and  wool- 
Dignities,    merchant,  and  certainly  possessed  land 
and  other  property  at  Ipswich,  while  he 
also  had  relatives  who  were  well-to-do.    The  future 
cardinal  studied  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and 
received  his  first  degree  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  win- 
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ning  the  name  of  the  ^'  boy  bachelor.''  He  became 
fellow  of  Magdalen,  then  master  of  a  grammar-school 
attached  to  the  college,  and  was  its  bursar,  1498^ 
1500.  He  was  ordained  priest  Mar.  10,  1498,  and 
in  1500  Thomas  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset  (whose 
sons  attended  the  Magdalen  grammarnschool),  gave 
him  the  living  of  Limington  in  Somerset.  About 
1501  he  became  chaplain  to  Henry  Deane,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  after  Deane's  death 
(Feb.,  1503)  he  was  chaplain  to  Sir  Richard 
Nanfan,  deputy  lieutenant  of  Calais.  Nanfan  was 
an  old  man  and  turned  over  to  Wolsey  the 
more  arduous  duties  of  his  post;  he  commended 
him  to  the  king  (Henry  VII.),  and  about  1507 
Wolsey  entered  the  royal  service  as  chaplain. 
In  1509  he  became  dean  and  prebendaiy  of 
Lincoln  and  royal  almoner  (the  latter  by  appoint- 
ment of  Henry  VIII.,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  April),  and  the  next  year  he  was  appointed  pre- 
bendary of  Hereford;  in  1511  canon  of  Windsor 
and  registrar  of  the  IQiights  of  the  Garter;  in  1512, 
dean  of  Hereford;  in  1513,  prebendary  and  dean  of 
York  and  precentor  of  London;  in  1514  bishop  of 
Lincoln  and  archbishop  of  York;  and  in  1515 
cardinal  (the  red  hat  was  placed  on  his  head  with 
magnificent  ceremonial  in  Westminster  Abbey  Nov. 
18,  John  Colet  preaching  the  sermon;  his  title  was 
8.  Csecilia  trans  Tiberim),  and  (Dec.  14)  lord  chan- 
cellor. In  1518  he  became  legatus  a  latere  and  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  {in  commendam) ;  in  1521  abbot  of 
St.  Albans;  in  1523  bishop  of  Durham  (resigning 
Bath  and  Wells) ;  and  in  1529  bishop  of  Winchester 
{in  commendam;  soon  after  this  appointment  he  re- 
signed Durham).  In  addition  to  these  dignities  in 
England,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Toumai  after  the 
T^nglish  captured  the  town  in  1513,  and  in  1520,  at 
the  instigation  of  Charles  V.,  was  made  bishop  of 
Badajoz  (he  never  actually  obtained  possession  of 
Toumai,  and  surrendered  his  claims  to  it  in  1518  for 
a  pension  of  12,000  livres;  Badajoz  was  worth  5,000 
ducats;  an  annual  pension  of  2,000  ducats  was 
added  from  the  bishopric  of  Palencia).  His  prince- 
ly revenues  from  all  these  appointments  were  aug- 
mented by  various  livings  in  England,  and  as  early 
as  1501  he  obtained  a  dispensation  to  hold  two  in- 
compatible benefices  with  Limington.  In  1506  he 
was  instituted  to  the  parish  church  of  Redgrave, 
Suffolk,  and  a  papal  bull  permitted  him  to  hold  the 
vicarage  of  Lydd,  Kent,  and  two  other  benefices 
with  Limington.  In  1509  or  1510  he  was  granted 
the  parsonage  of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
and  from  Nov.,  1510,  until  he  became  bishop  he  held 
the  parish  church  of  Torrington,  Devonshire.  He 
resigned  Limington  before  July  2,  1509. 

Wolsey's  first  diplomatic  employment  was  a  mis- 
sion to  Scotland  in  1508,  and  later  in  the  same  year 
he  was  sent  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  Flanders, 
acquitting  himself  with  such  dispatch  that  he  was 
back  in  England  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
after  his  departure.  His  signature  as  privy  coun- 
cilor first  appears  in  the  latter  part  of  1511,  after 
which  his  hand  soon  became  the  guiding  one  in 
English  public  affairs,  and  till  1530  his  history  was 
the  history  of  England.  It  is  a  dreary  recital  of 
diplomatic  intrigue  and  sixteenth  centmy  statecraft, 
belonging  to  secular,  not  religious,  history.    Hi^ 


paramount  aim  was  to  exalt  his  country  alHtiad— am 
herein  he  succeeded;  he  found  En^uid  a  third-nti 

power;  he  made   her  the  arbiter  o 

2.  His      Europe.    Secondarily,  he  contemplatei 

Policies     at  home  a  judicious  scheme  of  socal 

and  States-  economic,   and    ecdesiastical  refonn 

manshlp.    which  he  failed  to  cany  out;  cfaaoge 

were  made  later  by  others,  who  am 
methods  they  had  learned  from  Wolsey,  though  thq 
worked  with  a  spirit  and  a  motive  far  differeat  boa 
his.  Of  all  his  misfortunes,  none  was  greater  thai 
this,  for  it  led  men  of  his  time,  and  long  after,  U 
judge  him  by  merely  apparent  results  of  his  poiida, 
and  the  evil  was  aggravated  because  these  reaolti 
were  more  or  less  closely  bound  up  with  mattend 
religion  and  ethics.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
state  papers  of  Henry  VIII.  and  other  authorita' 
tive  documents  in  the. latter  half  of  the  niDeteentii 
century,  the  enlightened  judgment  (rf  an  age  mon 
free  from  religious  prejudice  and  personal  azumoBi- 
ties  has  increasingly  recognized  that  Wolsey  wai  i 
statesman  rather  than  an  ecclesiastic;  that  he  ooib- 
prehended  the  problems  and  conditions  of  hk  tiiDB 
as  probably  no  other  did;  that  his  aims  were  wiie 
and  good;  that  he  made  skilful  use  of  inMereBt 
opportunities  and  instruments;  that  he  was  od- 
sparing  in  labor,  tenacious  of  purpose,  fertile  in  a- 
pedient,  ever  undismayed  and  ready  to  begin  anew 
when  a  particular  pkji  failed;  above  all,  that  ht 
fired  the  English  imagination,  roused  the  natknil 
spirit,  and,  more  than  any  other,  created  the  Ed|- 
lish  greatness  of  the  later  time.  Bishc^  CreightOB, 
his  latest  Anglican  biographer,  pronounces  him  thi 
greatest  political  genius  and  most  devoted  patriot 
that  England  has  ever  produced.  The  Roomb 
Cathohc  Ethelred  Taimton  acclaims  him  as  thi 
greatest  statesman  of  all  Europe,  the  master  nnBd 
of  his  age,  and  thinks  that,  had  he  been  made  pope^ 
he  might  have  averted  the  schism  of  the  sixteenth 
century.* 

What  he  might  have  attempted  at  Rome  is  indi- 
cated by  his  plan  of  ecclesiastical  refonn  for  Eng- 
land. He  aimed  to  bring  the  English  Chmt^h  into 
accord  with  national  needs  by  restricting  iti 
excessive  privileges;  by  limiting  the  jurisdiction d 
its  vexatious  courts;  by  reducing  the  number  of  its 
unnecessary  officials;  by  reorganizing  on  a  more 
efficient  basis  its  antiquated  episcopal  system;  Jwd 
by  applying  some  of  its  sup)erabundant  revenues  to 
the  social  welfare,  particularly  by  diversion  of  xxoe 
of  its  wealth  from  the  maintenance  of  idle  and  igw>* 
rant  monks  to  the  education  of  a  body  of  learned 
clergy.     This   comprehensive   and   judicious  pl*o 

*  He  was  three  times  a  candidate,  or  quasi-candidate,  f* 
the  papacy — in  1521-22,  when  Adrian  VI.  succeeded  Uj 
X.:  in  1523,  when  Clement  VII.  succeeded  Adrian  VI:  «» 
in  1529,  when  Clement  VII.  fell  ill  and  it  was  beliered  be 
would  die.  On  the  two  former  occasions  Wolsey  wO* 
neither  to  have  expected  nor  desired  to  be  elected;  i*^ 
Henry  who  was  eager  that  his  cardinal  and  minister  dxw*' 
be  chosen,  and  Wolsey's  own  attitude  can  not  justly  " 
characterized  as  more  than  one  of  willingness  to  gratify  tl* 
king  by  accepting  the  honor  in  case  the  choice  should  M 
upon  him.  Certainly  he  did  not  shape  his  previous poS^J 
with  any  such  end  in  view.  In  1529  the  case  was  difls®*' 
election  then  would  have  meant  triumphant  escape  from  ta 
difficulties  crowding  hard  upon  him  at  home.  Bat  GteoMB 
recovered,  and  Wolsey  was  not  to  be  saved  in  this  wiy. 
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rtly  because  Wobey  made  his  domestic 
ondary  to  foragn  affaire,  more  because  he 

0  cany  refonns  through  by  power  rather 
)er8uasioii,  and  strove  unwisely  to  gather 

all  power  in  his  own  hands.  It  may  well 
xl  whether  mistakes  would  not  have  frus- 
good  intentiims,  had  he  occupied  the  chair 
er.  He  was  a  churchman  and  theologian 
school,  deeply  versed  in  Thomas  Aquinas. 
3S  did  not  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  new 
and  he  had  not  its  Bjpmt,  though  his  prao- 
i  and  experience  made  him  friendly  to  some 
resentatives  and  ideals.  He  was  ready  to 
Qself  to  confer  benefits  on  those  beneath 
he  would  have  all  reforms  made  in  due 
>priety,  and  dignity,  and  would  have  re- 
emocratic  aspirations.  On  his  deathbed 
Jshed  Henry  to  ''  have  a  vigilant  eye  to 
the  hdfish  Lutherans  " — Shaving  in  mind, 

1  text  of  his  message  shows,  the  social  and 
lisorden  bound  up  with  the  Reformation 
itinent. 

was  never  popular  with  the  old  nobility, 
thrust  aside,  while  he  fell  into  disfavor 
of  leaser  rank  when  they  had  to  pay  the 
i  (and  the  king's)  policies.    He  was  secure 

only  so  long  as  he  had  the  royal  sup- 
iIL  port;  and  this  he  lost  when  he  failed 

to  obtain  the  divorce  for  Henry  from 

I   of    Aragon.     The  divorce  became    a 

natter  in  1527,  but  Wolsey  did  not  ap- 

the  new  marriage,  however  willing  he 

been  to  be  rid  of  Catharine,  who  was  an 

0  his  plans.  On  other  occasions,  when  his 
differed  from  the  king's — as  when  Henry 
[)e  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  crown  in 

desired  war  with  France  in  1521-25 — ^he 
oriied  and  striven,  successfully,  to  mini- 
harm  from  following  the  less  judicious 
"he  matter  of  the  divorce,  however,  was  too 
im,  and  as  it  dragged  along  his  enemies  ob- 
;  king's  ear,  finding  a  potent  ally  in  the  am- 
d  frivolous  Anne  Boleyn.  Wolsey  gave  up 
seal  on  Nov.  19, 1529,  and  three  days  later 
dedged  a  ProBmunire  (q.v.)  and  turned  his 
)ver  to  the  king.  He  was  ordered  to  repair 
3  belonging  to  his  bishopric  of  Winchester 
in  Surrey,  15  m.  s.w.  of  London),  where  he 
hree  months,  in  great  distress  of  mind,  ill, 
ing  pecuniary  straits.  In  Feb.,  1530,  he 
[unwillingly)  Winchester  and  St.  Albans, 
ranted  a  general  pardon  and  had  the  pos- 
f  his  archbishopric  restored  to  him.  It  does 
ir  that  Henry  was  ever,  even  to  the  last, 

1  volition  unfriendly  to  Wolsey,  and  prob- 
eal  situation  was  that  the  king  (one  of  the 
Sn^^ish  sovereigns,  and  an  apt  scholar)  felt 
ad  learned  the  moves  and  stratagems  of 
,  and  could  now  play  the  game  as  well  as 
ter.  He  was  content  to  be  rid  of  the  car- 
abUc  affaire,  and  purposed  to  relegate  him 
lesiastical  sphere — ^incidentally  appropria- 
ealth,  especially  as  by  this  course  he  hoped 
i^olsey  in  reserve,  should  need  of  him  yet 
sissy's  foes  bent  their  energies  to  prevent 
;  between  him  and  the  king,  and  when 


Henry  permitted  him,  for  his  health,  to  move  to 
Richmond  (nearer  the  court),  they  ordered  him 
threateningly  to  go  to  his  archbishopric.  He  pro- 
ceeded northward  by  slow  stages,  apparently  hoping 
things  would  yet  turn  in  his  favor,  and  reached  Ca- 
wood  (10  m.  s.  of  York)  in  the  early  fall.  He  avoided 
ostentation,  busied  himself  with  ecclesiastical  duties, 
and  won  the  hearts  of  many  who  had  previously 
been  prejudiced  agtunst  him,  although  he  was  con- 
tinually subjected  to  much  petty  persecution.  He 
arranged  to  be  instituted,  quietly,  on  Nov.  7,  but 
three  days  before  that  date  he  was  arrested,  charged 
with  high  treason.  He  seems  to  have  hoped  for 
some  amelioration  of  his  affaire  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Francis  I.,  and  attempted  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  the  French  envoy;  really  his  offense 
was  not  great,  but  this  indiscretion  was  enough  to 
equip  his  enemies  with  a  trumped-up  charge  against 
hkn,  though  his  keepere  were  lenient  and  traveled 
slowly  toward  London  because  of  his  weakness.  He 
was  very  despondent  and  asserted  constantly  that 
he  was  being  led  to  execution.  Death,  however, 
saved  him  from  this  possible  fate.  Midway  between 
York  and  London,  at  Leicester  Abbey,  his  strength 
failed  completely,  and  here,  tended  by  the  kindly 
ministrations  of  his  brother  monks  (he  had  joined 
the  abbey  some  yeare  before),  he  breathed  his  last. 
He  was  buried  in  the  abbey. 

Wolsey  was  ambitious;  proud,  perhaps  arrogant; 
lavish,  even  extravagant,  in  both  public  and  private 
expenditure.*  He  applied  chureh  revenues  shame- 
lesisly  to  personal  ends  as  well  as  to  the  devious 

scheming  of  diplomacy,  and  he  fol- 
4.  His      lowed  all  the  tortuous  ways  of  his  pro- 
Faults  and  fession,    prevaricating,    bribing,    and 
their  Ex-    choosing  the  means  to  his  ends  with  the 
tenuation.  recklessness  and  cynicism  of  a  very 

practical  politician.  He  accepted 
bribes.  His  private  life  is  said  to  have  been  impure. 
He  was  subservient  to  the  king,  even  cringing  when 
he  feared  to  lose  his  master's  favor.  He  appeare 
weak  and  pitiable  in  adversity.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  no  mere  selfnseeker.  He  was  not  ruthless, 
vindictive,  or  blood-thirsty.t  He  must  have  been 
lovable,  for  in  his  fall  his  servants  stood  by  him 


*He  aooompaoied  Henry  to  France  in  1513  (not  yet  even 
a  bishop)  with  a  retinue  double  thoee  of  Bishops  Fox  and 
Ruthall.  His  household  in  London  numbered  800  penmns 
(of.  Cavendish,  chap,  v.,  Of  the  Orders  and  Offices  of  his  House 
and  Chapd;  of.  also  chap,  vii..  Of  the  Manner  of  his  Ooing  to 
Westminster  Hall;  chap,  viii.,  Of  the  Cardinal's  Maffnifi- 
eence  in  his  House,  an  account  of  an  entertainment  for  the 
long  and  court,  utilised — in  many  lines  verbatim — in  Shake- 
speare's Henry  VIII.,  I.,  iv.;  chap,  xiii..  Of  the  French  Kinffs 
Redemption  out  of  Captivity  and  of  the  CardindCs  Ambassaoe 
into  France;  chap,  ziv.,  Of  the  French  Ambtusador^s  Enter- 
tainment and  Dispatch).  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
the  most  magnificent  of  medieval  pageants  (1520),  was  en- 
tirely under  Wolaey's  direction,  and  in  all  the  gUttering 
throng  none  was  more  splendid  tiian  Wolsey;  none  also  was 
busier  with  weighty  matters  of  state  amid  all  the  show.  He 
took  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease  of  Hampton  Court  from  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  in  1515,  adorned  and  extended  the 
palace  in  succeeding  years  to  suit  his  taste,  and  made  it  his 
favorite  retreat,  though  in  1525  he  presented  it  to  the  long 
as  "  too  magnificent  for  a  subject." 

t  It  is  worth  noting  that  no  one  brought  before  his  lega- 
tine  court  on  a  charge  of  heresy  was  burned;  and  inpolitioal 
matters  and  toward  personal  enemies  he  showed  a  like  idf • 
restraint  and  toleration. 
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nobly,  and  he  made  friends  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  personally  in  contact;  when  he  was  led  from 
Cawood  the  crowd  ran  after  him  crying:  "  God  save 
your  Grace  1    The  foul  evil  take  them  that  have 
taken  you  from  usl "  His  subserviency  to  his  royal 
master  was  grounded  in  a  conviction  that  Henry's 
sovereignty  was   the  only  guaranty  against  civil 
strife;  furthermorei  that  the  royal  power  was  the 
only  power  in  England  strong  enough  to  work  nec- 
essary reforms.    Herein  public  opinion  strenuously 
endorsed  Wolsey's.    Likewise,  his  magnificent  life 
accorded  with  the  spirit  of  his  time;   the  subven- 
tions he  received  from  France  and  Spain  were  ques- 
tioned by  no  one;   his  apparent  misuse  of  church 
offices  and  revenues  was  sanctioned  by  time-honored 
custom.    And  he  has  better  extenuation  than  the 
specious  and  commonplace  plea  that  "  his  faults 
were  those  of  his  time."    The  ostentatious  display 
in  which  he  lived  and  with  which  he  clothed  all  his 
enterprises  was  a  part  of  his  great  aspirations  and 
plans,  and  was,  moreover,  an  effective  means  toward 
the  ends  he  was  striving  for.    It  impressed  foreign 
potentates,  and  pleased  and  animated  men  at  home; 
probably  nothing  contributed  more  to  Wolsey's 
greatest  and  permanent  achievement — ^the  awaken- 
ing and  invigorating  of  the  English  spirit — than  the 
magnificent  life  of  the  English  cardinal.    **  Bribes  " 
may  be  too  harsh  a  word  to  apply  to  his  pensions, 
annuities,  and  subsidies;   they  were  given  and  ac- 
cepted openly,  and  they  never  caused  him  to  waver 
in  his  duty  to  England.    A  churchman  of  the  high- 
est rank,  he  served  the  State  and  used  the  Church's 
money  for  the  public  good,  because  in  the  early 
sixteenth  century  churchmen  alone  had  the  educa- 
tion, experience  in  affairs,  and  general  training  req- 
uisite for  public  duties,  and  the  Church  possessed 
by  far  the  larger  share  of  the  national  wealth — a 
greater  share,  moreover,  than  it  needed  for  the  work 
it  was  doing.    A  conspicuous  example  is  his  diver- 
sion   of    abundant    wealth   to  grand  educational 
foundations.    As  early  as  1518  he  sought  and  ob- 
tained   exceptional    powers    in    the   visitation  of 
monasteries.     Making  use  of  these  powers,   aug- 
mented by  later  bulls,  he  suppressed  a  number  of 
religious    houses    and    applied   their  revenues  to 
the  foundation  of  Christ  Church   College  at  Ox- 
ford   (1525)    and    a   school   at    Ipswich     (1528), 
the  latter  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  in- 
stitutions scattered   over  England    to  meet  local 
needs.    Thxis  he  would  have  corrected  a  fault  in  the 
English  educational  system,  which,  after  his  fall, 
remained  imrelieved  until  the  century  jxist  ended. 
No  incident  of  his  fall  occasioned  him  deeper  grief 
than  the  news  that  his  two  colleges  were  to  be  sup- 
pressed.    The  Oxford  institution  was  ultimately 
saved  (partly  in  response  to  Wolsey's  earnest  en- 
treaties), but  its  name  was  changed  from  Cardinal 
College  to  King's  (it  is  now  Christ  Church)  and  its 
plan  was  much  curtailed.    Another  trait,  less  patent 
but  more  noteworthy,  linking  Wolsey  with  the  open- 
ing twentieth  century,  is  his  steadfast  belief  that 
the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  his  land  and  of  all 
lands  are  truly  promoted  by  peace,  not  by  war.    He 
worked  constantly,  devotedly,  untiringly  for  peace, 
winning  the  title  of  cardinalis  padficus,   and   he 
Staudfl  forth,  in  the  long  line  of  English  statesmen, 


as  the  great  peace  minister — ^than  whom  no  otlier 
IB  more  fit  to  be  taken  as  patron  by  those  who  vould 
now  substitute  arbitration  and  reason  for  piDaj^anl 
bloodshed  in  the  settlement  of  intematioDal  diqratei. 
Bibuoobapht:   Among  the  aouioes  may  be  mgntwiMd  k 
the  BoDs  Series:  Ldten  and  Papert  of  .  .  .  BiekaiUB. 
and  Henry  VI L,  2  vols.,  1861-03;  CaUndan  ofUUnmi 
Papen,  Henry  VIII.,  vob.  i-yi.,  18(12  eqq.;  Cdmiat^ 
LeUere  between  Bngkmd  and  Spain,  vols.  ii.-v.,  IMS  u^ 
Venice,  State  Papere  and  Manuacripta,  vob.  £.-▼.,  UM 
■qq.;  and  J.  8.  Brewer,  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  ed.  Qtind- 
ner,  2  vols.,  1884.     Besides  these,  reference  iboiild  bi 
made  to  all  original  publications  dealing  with  the  nip 
of  Heniy  VIII.,  as  wdl  as  to  the  works  on  the  hiitoiT, 
secular  and  ecclesiastical,  dealing  with  that  pemd.  The 
so-called  life  by  Qeoige  (not  William)  Gaveodirii  eia- 
tains  the  reminisoenoes  of  a  faithful  servant,  writtea  hti 
in  life  (in  the  reign  of  Maiy).    CSavendish  remsiDed  with 
Wolsey  to  the  end.  was  present  at  his  deathbed,  ud  p«> 
sonally  carried  the  news  of  his  death  to  Heniy  VIIL  The 
book  is  gossipy,  deficient  in  dates  and  other  dite  lor  n* 
constructing  Wcdsey's  life,  and  has  value  chiefly  for  the  Ili^ 
ture  it  gives  (veiy  favorable)  of  Wolsey  the  man  by  ooi 
who  knew  him  l<mg  and  intimately.    A  copy  of  the  tol 
edition  {The  Neaotiatiane   of  TKomae  WoUey,  tk§  Qnd 
CardinaM  of  England,  Containino  hie  Life  and  Death,  dt^ 
London,  1641),  bound  in  red  levant  morocco,  cQt  ediai, 
brought  $50  at  the  Hoe  sale  (1910).    The  woik  hM  be- 
quently  been  reproduced  and  in  chet^  fonn,  ss  in  MeiUfft 
Univereal  Library,  London.  1886,   recent  ed.,  ib.,  1901 
The  best  life  of  Wolsey  is  Mandell  CSreigbton'a  CerHed 
Woleey  in  Ttoelve  Englieh  Stateemen  Seriee,  Londoa.  1888 
(written  with  abundant  knowledge  of  Engliflh  aadeos- 
tinental  histozy  and  shrewd  discriminataoa,  treati  of  Wol> 
sey  as  a  statesman,   but  is  rather  hard  reading).  Of 
importance  is  R  L.  Taunton's    Thomae  WUeet,  U§d» 
and  Reformer,  London,  1901    (a   eulogy  of  Wobej  m 
churchman,  thus   supplementing  Creighton;  it  ii  nt^sr 
loosely  written,  and  is  not  to  be  implicit^  troftad  n 
dates,  citations,  and,  periiaps,  conclusions,  tfaoo^  it  hte 
interest  and  value  as  the  work  of  a  liberal  BooMnOatb- 
oUo;    cf.  Ida  article  in  American  Catholic  Qwatm^i  i*- 
view,  XXV  (1900).  289-329);  F.  JL.  Gaequet.  Heerv  nil 
and  the  Bnglieh  Monaeteriee,   6ha;p.   tL.  Loodoo,  1888, 
rev.    ed.,    1899  (unfavorable  to  WoW).    T^  <!"■*• 
Henry  VIII.,  attributed  to  Shakespeare  (reslly  wiitta 
by  him  and  Fletcher  and  containing  more  of  Fletdsr 
than  Shakespeare),  is  not  histozy.  but  has  value  in  that  ft 
doubtless  presmts  Wolsey  as  men  of  his  time  and  inmMifi- 
ately  succcwding  generations  saw  him;   the  eulocr  (TV^ 
ii.  48-68)  is  inadequate,  but  just  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Other  works  which  may  be  consulted  to  advantage  an: 
T.  Storer,  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  WoUty,  London, 
1599,  reprint.  Oxford,  1826;  R.  Fiddes.  Life  of  CadiMl 
WoUey,  ib.  1724;  J.  Grove,  Hist,  of  the  Life  and  Tina  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  4  vols.,  ib.  1742-44;  C.  Wordsworth, 
Ecclesiastical  Biography,  4  vols.,  ib.  1853;  W.  Bwch, 
Drei  Jahre  englischcr  Vermittiungspolitik,  1618-21,  Boon, 
1884;  idem,  Cardinal  Wolsey  und  die  englisehe  kaitvUeha 
AUianz,  IStS-tS,  ib.  1884;  idem,  in  Historischei  Tatekor 
buch,  vols.  viii.-ix.;  Cambridge  Modem  History,  ii-  *2- 
45,   416-435.  New   York.    1904;  DiVB,  IxiL  325-343. 

WOLTERS,  volt'ers,  ALBRECHT  JULIUS  KOH- 
STANTIN:  German  theologian;  b.  at  Emmerich- 
on-the-Rhine  (60  m.  w.  of  Munster)  Aug.  22, 1822; 
d.  at  Bonn  Mar.  29,  1877.  He  began  his  education 
in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  and  the  relics 
of  early  Christian  art  of  various  kinds  accessible  there 
gave  him  a  taste  for  archeological  studies.  Heat- 
tended  the  University  of  Bonn,  where  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Friedrich  Bleek  and  Karl  Immanuel 
Nitzsch  (qq.v.);  then  went  to  Berlin  and  pursued 
theological  and  philosophical  studies  under  Ma^ 
heineke,  Vatke,  Hengstenberg,  and  others,  develop- 
ing his  talent  for  languages;  he  closed  his  studies hy 
returning  to  Bonn.  His  first  work  was  done  as 
private  tutor  at  Naples,  during  three  years  of  which 
activity  he  acquired  a  mastery  of  the  Italian;  re- 
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uniBg  to  Geimany  he  look  a  poeitioD  as  unorduned 
MuUnt  at  Krefeld,  tlien  bdd  a  teacherehip  for  a 
■rief  time  at  a  girle'  school  at  Cologne,  Bil«r  which 

lebKsisepaatoratWeeel  (1861);  id  1857  he  went  to 
tain  to  do  the  work  of  a  pastor,  and  showed  a  com- 
KebHudve  activity  id  preaching,  organizatioa,  leod- 
idip  and  the  cure  ot  eouls,  adding  to  his  other 
lEtiH  the  religious  instruction  of  the  upper  classesin 
bepmiiaeiuni;  after  1S62  he  was  a  standing  repre- 
atitive  at  the  provincial  e3rnod,  and  in  1869  he  be- 
tmeiupeniitendcntof  thedistrictof  MOlheim.  Id 
874  he  asEumed  a  new  line  of  duty  aa  professor  of 
nriical  theology  at  Halle,  lecturing  also  on  various 
(m-TestameDt  epistles,  on  church  order,  and  on 
tt  Uttoiy  of  Christian  art;  here  he  served  also  as 
od  of  the  governing  body  of  the  deaconess  insti- 
atioD,  while  other  activities,  such  as  tha  Gustav- 
LiMf-Verdn,  drew  upon  his  strength.  Besides  three 
idnmuof  aennons  (Krefeld,  1851,  Bocm,  1860-74), 
eiKueiErmt  MoriUArndl,  tin  ZeagefuT  den  earn- 
dnbiGIauJienCEnbcrfeld,  1860);  Ueher  die  Prin- 
ipitH  dtr  TheinUch-iitgtphSlUehen  Kirelunordnung 
Bcon,  1882);  Der  Heidelberger  XotecAismu*  ,  .  . 
*ii»Gt»ehKhUteinuTextea{\mi)\  Komadvon 
f«M6aeh  «nd  der  dev.  Ho}  zu  seiner  Zeit  (Elber- 
U,  1SB7);  Rt^ormationegeteliidUe  der  Stadt  Weael 
Bciiii,1868);  Bin  Blatt  au»  der  Geschickte da  truck- 
a^tthmKrUfai  (.1872);  Der  AbgoUaiHalU  11S77); 
id  the  posthumous  Naehgdaaatve  GedichU  (1879). 
(K.  H,  Pabncke.) 

uuosupBT  :  W.  Beysehlig.  Erimteruvnl  on  ABiricht 
ITiIlri.  Hille,  18S0;  and  the  tddirm  at  the  iDUnaent.  by 
PuEorEfwbb,  in  KinMicher  Angaofr  f-6r  die  esano^itchtn 
Qcmmmttn  in  Bom  wid  Umatmatd,  1STS,  no.  16. 
WOLTKHSDORF,  vSlt'ere^orf,  ERHST  GOTT- 
[EB:  German  poet,  educator,  preacher,  and 
ilbDi;  b.  at  Fiiedrichsfelde,  a  suburb  of  BerUn, 
iy31, 1725;  d.  at  Bunilau  (65  m.  w.d.w.  of  Bres- 
u]  Dec.  17,  1761.  He  received  hia  preparatory 
lining  at  Berlin,  entered  the  University  of  Halle 
1712;  was  compelled  by  illness  to  break  off  his 
udia  and  to  travel  in  1744;  became  tutor  and 
etrin  the  family  of  Pastor  Stilke  in  Zeirenthin  near 
RDilau;  in  1746  was  called  to  Drehna  to  preach 
idtoiottruct  young  Count  Seyfried,  when  he  gave 
'  iiii  time  for  the  instruction  ot  the  school-children ; 
F«u  called  as  second  pastor  to  Bunxlau  in  1748, 
d  \iitst  he  was  active  in  a  revival  during  which 
M  munbers  attending  his  servicee  compelled  him 
3  pRacb  in  the  open  air,  while  his  excellent  service 
od  Ih  devotion  to  his  work  won  over  the  faction 
'tidi  bad  opposed  his  selection;  in  1754  he  became 
^■■fnrted  in  an  orphan  aaylimi,  entered  the  direc- 
Mle,  with  which  he  became  even  more  closely 
ItBlified  in  1758,  declining  a  call  to  a  professor- 
%tlist  he  might  continue  his  work.  Under  his 
™  dinction  during  the  short  time  remaining  to 
On  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  the  iostitu- 
CD  iocreased  greatly.  Of  his  poems  be  issued  vol- 
»>»  m  1760-51  under  the  title  Bvangelijsche  Ptal- 
'n  (new  ed.  by  R.  Schneider,  Dresden,  1849),  and 
(VDiptete  collection  appeared  after  his  death  (Ber- 
\  1767).  They  have  become  precious  possessions 
Ibe  church,  though  they  are  for  the  roost  part  too 
%  for  use  in  hymnals.  A  collection  of  his  ser- 
01  appeared ftt Bunilau,  1771.    (A.  FnETBEt) 


BiBUOOSU-Bi:  Tbere  it  ■  biognipby  by  R.  Schneidci  in 
bu  edilian  of  the  Enontelittkc  Paalmtn  noted  in  Ills  teii; 
one  by  R.  Beeser.  BieMeld,  ISM:  alao  one  by  A.  BrOssBU- 
Vielauth.  in  Bildcr  qui  der  Oachichtt  da  aanacIiKAin 
Kirdunliaiei,  ao.  SO. 

WOLZOGEH,  JOHABM  LDDWIG  VOB.  See 
SociNDB,   Fadstds,  Socinianb,   I.,  §  2. 

WOMEN,  BOMAH  CATHOLIC  COHGREGA- 
TlOnS  OF:  Communities  of  women.usually  mon- 
astic in  character,  organized  for  religious  or  philaD- 
thropic  purposes.  The  female  branches  of  such 
orders  as  the  Benedictines,  Franciscans,  and  Do- 
minicans, as  wetl  as  such  famous  orders  and  con- 
gregations as  the  Brigittinee,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and 
UtsuUnes,  are  dealt  with  under  the  articles  devoted 
to  those  subjects.  But  a  list  may  here  be  given  of 
the  smaller  and  more  or  less  local  female  congrega- 
tions of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  order 
adopted  being  chrouo logical. 

The  Oblates  of  the  Tower  of  Specchi  (Oblate  dl 
Tor  de'  Specchi)  were  established  in  1425  during 
the  pontificate  of  Martin  V.  by  Fran- 
Foundations  cesca  Romana  of  Trastevcre  for  the 
before  i6oo.  care  of  the  sick.  The  members  of  this 
order  have  been  distinguished  by  their 
eelf-sacrifidng  devotion,  down  to  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  Concoptionbts,  or  Order  of  the  Con- 
ception of  Mary,  were  founded  at  Toledo  in  1484 
by  Beatrix  de  Silva,  and  were  confirmed  by  Inno- 
cent VIII.,  1589.  A  similar  society,  that  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  was 
established  in  connection  with  Pierre  Fourier's 
Lorraine  congregation  of  Our  I^idy  at  Nancy.  The 
Dimenw  were  founded  in  1584  by  Dianira  Val- 
marana,  a  widow  of  Verona,  for  the  instruction  of 
girls  and  the  care  of  the  sick  under  the  sanction  of 
Cardinal-bishop  Augustin  Vaher.  The  Daughters 
of  the  Purification  of  Haiy  were  established  in 
1590  at  Arona  near  Milan,  principally  for  the  in- 
struction of  women. 

The  Daughteis  of  Our  Lady  ot  Bordeaux  (Filles 
de  Notre  Dame  de  Bordeaus]  wore  foundwl  in  1607 
by  Jeanne  Lestonac,  marquise  of  Mont^ 
Founda-  ferrat,  and  were  confirmed  by  Paul  V. 
tions  of  the  The  congregation  is  devoted  chiefly  to 
Seventeenth  the  instruction  of  Roman  Catholic 
Century,  ^rls,  and  possessed  in  1898  more  than 
thirty  houses  in  France  and  some 
twenty  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  America.  The  Sister* 
ot  Christian  Teaching  of  Kane;  (Vatelottes)  were 
established  in  1615  by  the  Lorraine  priest  Vatel 
for  the  core  of  the  sick  and  the  instruction  of  girls, 
nnd  have  about  900  sisters  and  200  houses.  The 
Daughters  of  Mount  Calvary  (BrignoUnce,  Suore 
Brignole)  were  estabUshed  at  Genoa  in  1619  by 
Virginia  Centurione  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
young  children.  The  Huns  of  the  Incarnate  Word 
(Religieusea  du  Verbe  incame)  were  founded  at 
Lyons  in  162.'i  by  Jeanne  Marie  Chezard  for  the 
adoration  of  the  sacrament.  They  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  first  of  which  maintains  the  orig- 
inal purpose  of  the  congregation ;  the  second  supports 
boarding-schools  for  girls;  and  the  third  nurses  the 
sick.  The  Daughters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  fotmded 
fit  Royc  in  Picardy  in  1625,  has  been  divided  since 
1668  into  a  congregation  of  religious  with  simple 
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vows  and  a  mother  house  at  Paris,  and  a  secular 
congregation  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  girb, 
particularly  in  the  rural  districts.  In  the  begLnning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  congregation  was 
again  divided  into  seven  independent  bodies,  in- 
cluding the  Ladies  of  the  Cross  (Religieuses  de  la 
croix)  with  a  mother  house  at  St.  Quentin;  the 
Sisters  of  the  Cross  (Sceurs  de  la  croix)  with  a  mother 
house  at  Lavaux;  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Cross 
(Fllles  de  la  croix)  with  a  mother  house  at  St. 
Brieuc.  The  Sisters  of  the  Mercy  of  Jesus  (Sceurs 
hospitalidres  de  la  miserioorde  de  J^sus)  were 
founded  at  Dieppe  in  1630  for  the  care  of  Uie  sick 
and  aged.  The  Penitents  of  Our  Lady  of  Refuge 
were  established  at  Nancy  in  1631  by  Marie  Elisa- 
beth de  la  Croix  for  the  reformation  of  fallen  women, 
were  confirmed  three  years  later  by  Urban  VIII., 
and  are  under  Augustinian  rule  with  certain  Jesuit 
modifications.  The  Nuns  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 
were  founded  at  Aix  in  1633  by  the  Oratorian  An- 
toine  Yvan  to  imitate  the  life  of  the  Virgin  by  pious 
seclusion  and  to  give  a  Christian  education  to  poor 
girls.  The  Hospital-Nuns  of  St  Joseph  of  Bor- 
deaux were  established  in  1638  by  Marie  Delpech 
de  FEstang  for  the  education  of  orphan  girb,  later 
taking  the  names  of  Congregation  of  Jesus,  Mary, 
and  Joseph,  or  Congregation  of  the  Created  Trin- 
ity, and  also  being  called  Sisters  of  Joseph.  The 
Sisters  of  Refuge  (or  Nims  of  St.  Michael)  were  an 
order  of  penitents  established  at  Caen  in  1644  (1641) 
by  Jean  Eudes,  but  later  removed  to  Paris,  where 
the  great  monastery  or  magdaleneum  became  their 
chief  center,  in  addition  to  which  they  had  twenty- 
three  other  houses.  The  Nuns  of  Our  Lady  of 
Grace  (or  Sisters  of  St.  Thomas  of  ViUanova)  were 
established  at  Lamballe  in  Brittany  in  1660  by  the 
Augustinian  Angelus  le  Proust,  and  originally  cared 
for  the  sick,  although  they  now  also  give  instruction 
to  the  young  in  their  institutions,  which  number 
nM)re  than  a  hundred.  The  Sisters  of  the  Christ- 
Child  were  founded  at  Reims  by  Abbd  Roland  in 
1674  for  the  instruction  of  girls,  forming  the  model 
for  similar  congregations  at  Soissons,  Neuch&tel, 
and  Claveizolles,  as  well  as  in  England,  where  they 
are  called  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  and 
in  Japan.  The  Nims  of  St  Maurus  and  Provi- 
dence were  founded  at  Paris  in  1681  by  the  Mini- 
mite  Nicholas  Barre,  who  united  them  with  the 
Sisters  of  the  Christian  and  Loving  Child  Jesus, 
whom  he  had  established  three  years  previously. 
They  enjoyed  the  special  favor  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
gave  them  a  school  at  St.  Cyr,  and  they  possessed 
in  1898  forty  houses  in  France  and  the  French 
colonies.  The  Nims  of  St  Joseph  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  were  established  at  Clermont  in  1666  by 
Canon  Laborieux  for  the  care  of  fallen  women, 
which  was  the  aim  also  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  established  at  Paris  about  1690  by 
Marie  de  Combe.  These  were  the  predecessors  of 
the  Nims  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  were  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Sisters  of  Refuge  already  mentioned. 
The  congregation  possesses  about  115  houses,  in- 
cluding thirteen  in  Cjrermany  and  fifty-one  in 
America. 

The  Daughters  of  Wisdom  were  established  at  St. 
Laurent  in  1719  by  Marie  Louise  Trichet,  and  con- 


trol nearly  200  houses,  most  of  which  arein  fVno^ 

and  devote  themselves  to  various  forms  of  pliihi* 

thropy,  including   the   instnietion  d 

Founda-  deaf-mutes.  TheDaughtenoftheM 
tions  of  the  Savior  were  founded  at  Caen  by  in 
Eighteenth  Leroy  in   1720,  and  aim  to  refint 

Century,  all  forms  of  suffering,  indndqi 
deaf-mutes  and  the  insane.  Tki 
Presentation  Nuns  were  founded  at  Code  in  ITM 
by  Nano  Nagle  for  the  gratuitous  instroctifls  if 
poor  children,  and  have  twenty-nine  braodMii 
Ireland  and  India.  In  1797  they  formed  the  modd 
of  theScBUTB  de  Presentation  (White  Ladies,  Bum 
Blanches),  established  by  Marie  Rivier,  and  tii» 
planted  to  Canada  in  1853.  The  Sisters  of  ha^ 
dence  were  established  at  Mets  in  1762,  and  m 
still  active  in  educational  work  and  the  care  d  ti» 
sick.  Similar  congregations  were  later  fanned  aft 
Strasburg,  Rappoltsweiler,  and  other  dties,  as  ml 
as  at  Evreux  in  Normandy  in  1775.  The  Ute 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament  (or  of  St.  Justus)  mn 
founded  at  Macon  in  1773  for  the  education  of  pA 
and  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  later  served  as  a  modd 
for  another  congregation  ci  the  same  name  tMh 
lished  at  Romances  in  1823. 

The  Ladies  of  the  Most  Holy  Heart  of  Jem 
(Dames  de  sacr6  cceur)  were  founded  in  1800  faj 
Madelaine  Sophie  Barat  (see  Sacred  Hiabt  or 
Jbsttb,  Devotion  to).  The  Sisters  of  the  Cnmd 
St  Andrew  were  established  at  Puy  in  1806  faj 
Elisabeth  Bdchier  and  Andr6  Hnbot 

Founda-  Foumet  for  the  education  of  diildm 
tions  of  the  and  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  has  about 
Nineteenth  2,500  sisters  in  about  380  housn»  tiw 

Century,  most  of  which  are  in  France.  Tbt 
Sisters  of  the  Perpetual  AdoiilioB 
(Adoratrices  perpetus)  were  founded  at  Rome  in 
1807  by  Caterina  Sordini  (later  known  as  a  Fha- 
ciscan  Tertiary  by  her  name  in  religion,  Maria  Blag* 
dalena  de  Incamatione)  for  the  perpetual  adoratkn 
of  the  sacrament  and  the  expiation  of  wroDgB  done 
to  it.  It  possesses  houses  in  Rome,  Naples,  Tuiiii, 
and  Innsbruck. 

The  Sisters  of  St  Sophia  were  established  at  Meti 
in  1807  for  the  education  of  girls,  but  were  ino(V^ 
porated  in  1824  with  the  Dames  de  Sacre  C^cEor. 
The  Sisters  of  St  Christina  were  also  eetabliflhed 
at  Metz  in  1807  by  Madame  Tailleur,  and  gave 
gratuitous  instruction  in  seventy  schools  in  the  dio- 
ceses of  Metz,  ChMons,  Verdun,  and  Reims.  Tlie 
Daughters  of  Jesus  were  founded  at  Verona  in  1809 
by  Pietro  liomardi  for  the  education  of  girls,  and 
formed  the  model  for  four  French  congregatioDS 
with  the  same  name  and  object.  The  Ladies  of 
Good  Succor  (Dames  du  bon  seoours)  were  estsb- 
lished  at  Aurignac  in  1810  by  Abbd  Desentis  and 
the  widowed  Baroness  de  Benque  for  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  the  poor.  They  number  over  i,000  in 
160  houses  in  France.  The  Sisters  of  Loreto  (Lore- 
tines,  Ladies  of  Loreto)  include  three  congregatioos 
established  about  the  same  time;  one  at  Loreto, 
Ky.,  in  1812  for  the  education  of  girls;  the  second 
at  Bordeaux  in  1821  for  the  protection  of  servants 
without  positions;  and  the  third  at  Dublin  in  1S22 
on  the  model  of  the  English  Ladies  (q.v.). 

The  Sisten  of  Joseph  oompriae  a  number  of  ctm- 
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ptionfl  estaUiBhed  far  various  purposeB.  One 
I  founded  at  Chambr^  in  Savoy  in  1808  for 
I  danmUary  instruction  of  children;  and  a  seo- 
I  waa  founded  at  Lyons  in  1821  to  provide  for 
I  wdbre  of  female  prisoners.  The  Ladies  of  the 
\f  Trinity  (Soeurs  or  Dames  de  la  Sainte  Trin- 
I  were  founded  at  Valence  in  1824  for  the  in- 
Mtian  of  the  poor,  the  training  of  orphans,  and 
liital  woik,  and  became  active  in  thirteen  dio- 
m  of  Fhuioe,  in  addition  to  some  twenty  houses 
Algeria.  Tlie  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Good 
xw  (Sceurs  de  Notre  Dame  du  bon  secours)  were 
ibli^ied  at  Paris  in  1827  by  Madame  de  Montal 
the  education  of  giris,  and  spread  thence  to  other 
m  of  iVanoe.  A  similar  congregation  was  estab- 
ad  ander  the  name  of  Scours  de  Marie  Aazilia- 
91  in  Paris  and  Castehiaudary  in  1854  by  Abb6 
Soofairan  for  elementary  education,  the  care  of 
)  adE,  and  the  control  of  homes  for  working  girls, 
the  Ladies  of  the  Holy  Union  (Dames  de  la  sainte 
im)  were  founded  by  the  priest  Debrabant  in 
18  with  their  mother  house  at  Douai  for  educa- 
ttl  purposes.  The  congregation  had  over  500 
as  in  northern  France  and  Belgium,  while  an 
er  eongregation  of  the  same  name  had  its  mother 
■e  at  Fontenay-le-Gomte.  The  Sisters  of  Our 
If  of  Salctte  were  established  at  Grenoble  in 
B,  in  cooperation  with  the  Missioners  of  Our 
fy  cf  Salette,  and,  though  having  but  four  con- 
its  with  about  sixty  sisters,  controlled  a  number 
M^inms  for  orj^ians  and  the  insane.  The  So- 
tf  of  lUxy  the  Restorer  (Soddt^  de  Marie-R^ 
ntiiee)  was  established  at  Paris  in  1855  by  the 
fOBOB  Emdie  d'Hoo^vorst  for  the  perpetual 
ontkm  of  the  sacrament,  the  equipment  of  poor 
ndMs,  and  religious  instruction.  The  mother 
ve  is  in  Rome,  but  the  congregation  is  repre- 
ited  m  almost  aQ  the  Roman  Catholic  countries 
Europe,  and  in  Palestine,  India,  Reunion,  Mauri- 
■i  ind  elsewhere. 
Tlie  Danghten  of  Divine  Love  were  founded  at 


Vienna  in  1868  by  Fransiska  Lechner  to  obtain 
positions  for  worldng  girb,  to  train  orphans  for 
housework,  and  to  provide  homes  for  aged  women. 
The  sisters  number  more  than  400  and  possess  some 
thirty  institutions.  The  Missionary  Sisters  of 
Our  Lady  of  Misstons  of  Africa  (or  White  Sisters) 
were  founded  in  1868  by  Cardinal  Lavigerie  (q.v.) 
of  Algiers  as  the  female  branch  of  his  Soci6t6  des 
Missionaires  de  Notre-Dame  des  Missions  d'Afrique. 
Originally  restricted  to  the  care  of  orphans  and  hos- 
pitals and  other  works  of  charity  in  Algiers,  they 
have  engaged  since  1894  in  missionary  activity  in 
central  Africa,  although  in  small  numbers.  Tlie 
Indian  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Dolors 
were  founded  in  1876  for  giving  Roman  Catholic 
instruction  in  the  missionary  schools  of  India.  The 
Indian  Sisters  of  St  Anne  were  established  in  Trich- 
inopoli  in  1877  for  the  care  of  orphans,  the  control 
of  hospitals,  the  providing  of  homes  for  widows, 
and  similar  objects.  The  Sisters  of  St  Anne  in 
Canada  are  in  charge  of  hospitals  in  Montreal,  Van- 
couver, Three  Rivers,  and  other  Canadian  districts. 
See  also  Ambrobians;  Anqxucals;  Bbidobt, 
Saint,  of  Sweden;  Chabitt,  Sibtebs  of;  Eng- 
lish Ladies;  Merct,  Sibtebs  of;  Sacbbd  Hbabt 
OF  Jesttb;  Ubsuunes;  Visitantines;  etc. 

(O.  Z^k^KLBBf.) 
BiBUoaaiPHT:  Helyot,  Ordrea  montuHquM;  Heimbaoher, 
Orden  und  Kongreoationtn;  Currier,  RdioiouM  OnUr»: 
T.  D.  Foebroke,  BrUish  MoneuHciam,  2  vob.»  LoodoQ, 
1802.  3d  ed..  1843;  M.  R.  A.  Hearion,  HUl.  tfinSraU  de§ 
mianoru  eatholiquea,  2  vols.,  Parit,  1846-47;  L  Badiehe, 
Dietiannaire  dea  ordrea  rdioieux,  4  vols.,  ib.  1858;  0*0.  T. 
Hill,  Engliah  Monaatieiam,  London,  1867;  C.  E.  8te|>ben, 
Tha  Service  of  the  Poor,  ib.  1871;  E.  Kdler,  Lea  Conore- 
gationa  rdioietuea  en  France,  leura  cntorea  et  leura  aerrieea, 
Paris,  1880;  M.  du  Camp.  La  ChariU  prMe  b,  Paria,  ib. 
1886;  Q.  Uhlhom,  Die  chriaUiche  Lid>ealhMiokeU,  iii.  414- 
448,  Stuttgart.  1890;  F.  C.  Woodhouse,  Monaaticiam, 
Ancient  and  Modem,  London,  1806;  Lina  Eckenstein, 
Woman  under  Monaalieiam,  Cambridce.  1806  (a  valuable 
contribution;  deals  mainly  with  English  and  German 
nunneries);  Theodosia  Benson,  in  RDM,  Apr.,  1808;  the 
Official  Catholic  Directory,  pp.  805-836  Bfilwaukee,  1911; 
the  literature  under  Monastxcum. 
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L  b  the  Eattsr  Gbnnfa. 
In  the  Apoetolie  Period  (I  1). 
la  the  Sob-Apoetolic  Age  (|  2). 
Widowe  (I  3). 
OlfaerOfBeQe(|4). 
InflnsDoe  of  Women  (|  5). 


11.  In  the  Middle  Ages. 

As  Rulers  of  Monastic  Instituti<ma 

(Jl). 
In    Philanthropy  and  Literature 

(J  2). 
Decline  in  Culture  (I  3). 


Women  in  Reform  (|  4). 
III.  Under  Protestantism. 

Eariy  Examples  of  Service  (§1). 
Later  Philanthropic  Work  (|  2). 
Sisteriioods,  Education,  Mjssions 
(§3). 


I  In  titt  Early  Chiirch:  By  the  greetings  in  the 
■rtles  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  seen  that  women 
8Q  in  some  way  in  the  apostolic  age  serving  the 

Chiistian  community.    Many  followed 

I*  la  flie   the  example  ci  those  women  who  min- 

^^yoitolic   Istered   to   Christ   and   shared   their 

Mod.     wealth  with  him.    Others,  like  Mary 

and  Martha,  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark, 
f^  NscOla,  NsrmphiEk,  probably  Damaris,  and 
Be  of  the  "  honorable  women  **  of  Berea,  made 
tt  homes  the  center  of  the  little  community  in 
eh  city  and  the  place  where  the  love-feast  could 
» place.  In  such  homes  the  messengers  of  the 
ipd  found  safe  entertainment.  Paul  experienced 
I  hospitality,  which  contributed  much  to  the  ex- 
Boo  oi  Quistianity.  From  the  earliest  times 
ain  women  s^em  to  have  been  singled  out  for 


special  duties  by  special  fitness.  Phoebe  (see  Dba- 
coNBSs)  appears  to  have  been  one  of  these.  Legend 
(Acts  of  Paul  and  Thekla)  gives  to  Paul  a  woman 
missionary  assistant,  and  it  is  certain  that  there 
were  women  teachers  to  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  women  missionaries  much  later.  In  the 
apostolic  period  women  instructed  new  converts 
(Acts  xviii.  26),  they  also  spoke  in  meetings.  The 
daughters  of  Philip  (Acts  xxi.  8^)  were  not  the 
only  prophetesses.  Christianity  wus  in  the  out- 
set charismatic,  and  women  shared  in  these  gifts. 
Paul  regulated  the  public  speaking  of  women  (I  Cor. 
xi.  5).  Early  Christian  art  gives  examples  of  women 
speaking,  with  their  veils  fastened  back  from  their 
faces  by  the  ornament  usually  worn  for  the  purpose. 
The  context  shows  the  prohibition  of  I  Cor.  xiv.  34 
to  refer  not  to  prophesying  but  to  interrupting  a 
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discourse  by  questions.  **  In  the  gospel  '*  (Phil.  iv.  3) 
can  mean  nothing  else  than  "  In  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel."  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  century 
(I  Tim.  ii.  12)  women  were,  on  the  score  of  seemli- 
ness,  forbidden  to  speak  in  public.  What  had  been 
proper  in  the  small,  familiar  meetings  of  the  early 
dajTs  ceased  to  be  so  when  religious  services  took 
on  a  more  public  character,  especially  in  the  East, 
where  reputable  women  lived  in  comparative  seclu- 
sion. This  rule  did  not  extend  to  newly  evangel- 
ized districts,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Acts 
of  Paul  and  Thekla  were  considered  authentic 
through  the  second  century. 

Throughout  the  East  women  continued  to  teach 
those  of  their  own  sex  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  apos- 
tles and  men  missionaries  bdng  ex- 
2.  In  the  eluded  from  women's  apartments.  The 
Sttb-Apos-  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  Blast  is 
tolic  Age.  unthinkable  without  this  service.  The 
method  of  administering  baptism  made 
the  assistance  of  women  in  this  rite  indispensable. 
As  numbers  grew  and  special  buildings  were  pro- 
vided for  religious  services,  where  women  sat  apart 
from  men,  the  service  of  women  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  commimion  was  equally  indispensable. 
The  whole  question  of  woman's  work  was  one  not 
of  doctrine  nor  of  office,  but  of  good  manners  and 
actual  need.  In  general,  woman's  service  was  nat- 
urally along  womanly  lines,  hospitality,  care  of  the 
poor,  the  sick,  prisoners  and  orphans,  the  oversight 
and  instruction  of  women  and  children,  and  the  last 
offices  to  the  dead.  In  this  period  of  first  love  there 
was  need  neither  of  organization  nor  of  institutions. 
Every  Christian  was  a  worker,  and  every  Christian 
home  an  asylum  for  travelers  and  the  poor.  Perse- 
cution, when  it  arose,  created  new  duties  in  which, 
as  well  as  in  martyrdom,  women  had  their  full  share. 
Their  share  in  service  and  sufifering  is  a  stronger  tes- 
timony to  the  position  of  women  in  the  early  Church 
than  any  special  office. 

Special  offices,  however,  came  into  existence  at  a 
very  early  time.  Official  widows  (see  Deaconess, 
II.,  §  1)  appear  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age. 
Later  sources  shed  light  upon  the  directions  in 
I  Tim.  V.  3-10.  In  the  early  days,  when  families 
were  divided  religioxisly,  beUeving 
3.  Widows,  widows  must  often  have  been  thrown 
upon  the  community  for  support. 
These,  being  presumably  free  from  family  cares, 
were  by  years  and  exp>erience  peculiarly  competent 
for  womanly  service.  Official  widows  were  to  be  at 
least  sixty  years  old,  and  must  have  borne  children 
(I  Tim.  V.  9,  10)  that  they  might  have  experience 
and  sympathy.  Their  especial  duties  were  prayer 
and  fasting  (the  widow  was  the  "  intercessor  of  the 
church**;  cf.  Apostolic  Constitutions,  iii.  5);  but 
it  was  her  part  also  to  care  for  other  widows  and 
for  the  poor  in  general,  especially  for  orphans  and 
for  those  who  were  imprisoned  for  conscience'  sake, 
to  have  oversight  of  the  female  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, being  virtually  the  presbyter  of  the  women,  and 
to  be  "  keeper  of  the  door  "  in  service  time.  Widows 
spoke  at  marriages,  instructed  the  women,  and  pre- 
pared them  for  baptism,  in  which  service  they  as- 
sisted, and  held  a  position  of  such  honor  that  they 
were  designated  the  "  altar  of  God."    Widows  are 


named  in  the  second  century  with  bishops,  pnAf- 
ten,  and  deacons  as  church  functionaries.  Bianied 
women  and  even  young  girls  came  to  be  indnded 
in  this  order.  Ignatius  (Ad  SmvrruBoa,  inaL)  apeth 
of  "  virgins  who  were  also  called  widows."  Hk 
Testament  of  our  Lord  (end  of  fourth  centmy) 
tions  in  the  following  order  the  viduate, 
female  presbyters,  virgins,  putting  widows  bete 
deaconesses.  The  Apostolic  Constatutkiis  (q.YJ 
says,  on  the  contrary,  that  widows  must  alwi|i 
obey  the  deaconesses,  and  prescribes  the  dntin  of 
each.  The  probably  still  earlier  Didsscalia,  in  ihb 
appendix  of  which  is  given  the  ritual  for  the  eQM»* 
cration  of  widows  and  deaconesses,  shows  that  bf 
the  third  century  many  official  duties  were  taka 
from  the  widow  and  conferred  upon  the  deanoMM^ 
precisely  in  order  that  the  former  might  keep  tolMr 
original  duty  of  prayer  and  fasting  (I  Tim.  t.  Q. 
Yet  even  in  this  century  she  still  claimed  the  riglil 
to  baptize,  and  a  fifth-century  s3mod  at  Gsrtliagi 
says  that  since  widows  assist  in  the  bsptim  d 
women  they  must,  therefore,  be  qualified  to  teMh. 
The  Testament  of  Our  Lord  names  among  tte 
widow's  duties  to  pray  at  certain  hours  in  the  dumb 
and  at  home,  to  discipline  the  women,  punish  tte 
refractory,  warn  the  backward,  teach  the  unleaned^ 
visit  the  sick,  and  help  in  the  baptism  of  woam 
**  because  she  is  herself  anointed."  She  is  also  to 
take  the  conmiunion  to  sick  women. 

Among  the  functions  sooner  or  later  witfadim 
from  woman  was  that  of  presbjrteress,  winch  wm 
for  a  time  a  distinct  office.  There  was  also  a  caaoD- 
ess,  whose  duty  was  chiefly  to  serve  in  the  chdr  at 
funerals  and  other  ceremonies.  ThB 
4*  Other  heretical  sects,  especially  the  Monta- 
Offices.  nists,  had  also  female  bishope  lod 
prophetesses,  and  it  was  in  part  becaosB 
of  the  excesses  of  the  latter  that  the  orden  above 
named  were  comparatively  short-Uved  in  the  ortho- 
dox church.  The  growing  concern  for  purity  d 
doctrine  doubtless  counted  for  something  in  the  in- 
creasing distrust  of  women  as  teachers;  to  this  ood- 
tributed  the  development  of  clericalinn  whidi  be- 
gan early  in  the  third  century,  and  the  exaltatioo 
of  the  sacerdotal  function  of  the  clergy;  the  rise  d 
monasticism  completed  the  work.  By  the  end  oC 
the  fourth  century  the  teaching  office  in  the  Qmieh 
had  ceased  to  be  vested  in  women.  While  it  may 
be  disputed  that  Christianity  emancipated  woman, 
it  certainly  opened  for  the  first  time  an  honorabfe 
career  to  respectable  unmarried  women,  for  whom 
until  that  time  there  had  been  neither  place  nor 
dignity.  Before  the  close  of  the  first  century  ap- 
pears the  institution  of  the  popular  order  of  virgi^ 
women  who  dedicated  themselves  to  a  sin^  ^^ 
and  took  a  special  place  of  honor  as  the  Brides  d 
Christ.  They  seem  to  have  put  themselveB  at  the 
call  of  the  bishop  for  any  helpful  service,  were  not 
cloistered,  but  Uved  at  home  and  thence  exercised 
their  official  fimctions.  At  first  they  claimed  the 
right  to  teach.  At  a  hiter  day  Tertullian  foibide 
it,  and  this  prohibition  contributed  much  to  the 
popularity  of  the  monastic  life.  If  the  "  consecrated 
virgin  "  might  not  be  a  leader  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity, she  had  no  part  in  it.  The  result  was  thit 
vir^^ns  formed  themsehres  into  cotnminiities,  M 
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in  the  East  and  afterward  in  the  West.  The  oom- 
nmities  of  virgiiis  were  naturally  preceded  by 
tk  female  anchorite.  It  was  only  after  the  peace  of 
tbCharch  imder  Constantine  that  monastic  orders 
bmrne  possible,  and  one  of  his  daughters  founded 
tte  fiist  woman's  cloister.  All  that  had  preceded 
led  to  the  merging  ci  the  institution  of  virgins, 
ud  to  some  extent  of  that  of  widows,  in  the  orders 
d  the  nun.  **  Heresy ,  hierarchy,  monastidsm  "  were 
tfaB  three  factors  which  checked  the  development 
d  woman's  service  in  the  oommimity  in  the 
frarth  and  fifth  centuries. 

In  the  fourth  century,  which  marks  the  zenith  of 
fnude  activity  in  the  eariy  Church,  the  importance 
d  services  performed  by  women  not  of  any  order  is 
flmphawied  by  Chr3rsostom  and  others.  At  this 
time  the  development  of  hospitals  and  hospices  ap- 
pcuB  to  have  displaced  those  earlier  activities  from 
vUdi  women  had  been  gradually  shut  out.  Helena 
(q.v.),  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Ck)nstantine, 
bdh  the  first  hospices  for  strangers  and  pilgrims. 
A  (roup  of  noUe  Roman  matrons  did  much  to 
pRNDote  Qiristianity  by  founding  hospitals  and 
anvents  and  forwarding  education.  Jerome  in  his 
nrioos  writings  especially  mentions  fifteen,  among 
ottiea  Paula,  a  distinguished  Hebrew  scholar  who 
■Mted  him  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  The 
fat  hospital  in  Rome  was  founded  by  Fabiola, 
vfaom  Jerome  calls  "  the  praise  of  Christians,  the 
iwder  of  the  Gentiles,  the  mourning  of  the  poor, 
ind  the  consolation  of  the  monks." 

The  influence  of  Christian  women  upon  husbands, 

iBi,  and  grandsons  was  very  marked.    Nearly  all 

the  (DstingoiBhed  names  of  the  ancient  Church  are 

accompanied  by  that  of   mother   or 

S  Influence  sister.    Macrina   (q.v.,  2)   helped  to 

cfWomen.  rear  in  the  love  of  God  her  three 
brothers,  "the  eloquent  Basil,  the 
jnfieioas  Gregory  of  Njrssa,  and  the  charitable 
Beter  of  Sebaste"  (qq.v.).  Noma,  the  mother 
d  Gregcny  Nadanzen,  converted  her  heathen 
teaod  and  brought  her  distinguished  son 
BDder  Christian  influences.  Arethusa,  mother  of 
Chiysostom,  devoted  her  life  to  the  education  of 
kr  ddldren,  and  kept  her  son  from  becoming  a  her- 
mit Tlie  influence  of  Monnica  (q.v.)  upon  Augus- 
tine (q.v.)  is  well  known.  Ambrose  (q.v.)  was 
hnn^t  up  and  educated  by  his  sister  Marcellina. 
Fnleheria  (q.v.),  the  granddaughter  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  superintended  the  education  of  her 
hrother  Tlieodosius  11.,  with  whom  she  reigned  as 
Aqgnsta.  Benedict  (see  Benedict  of  Nxtbsia) 
oved  much  to  his  sister  Scholastics.  The  part  of 
Mud  in  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  pagan 
pitioiis  was  large.  It  was  due  to  the  Christian  teach- 
iap  of  ChlotOdis  that  her  husband  Clo vis  was  ready 
to  nocept  Christianity  after  a  victory  in  battle  won 
hy  prayer.  Her  granddaughter  Bertha  prepared 
hir  huAand,  Ethelbert,  long  of  Kent  (see  Auaus- 
nm.  Saint,  of  Canterbttrt),  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith  when  it  was  preached  in  Britain  by 
ingustine.  Ludmilla  of  Bohemia  trained  her  grand- 
son Wenoeslas  in  such  piety  that,  after  making  Chris- 
tianity the  religion  of  Bohemia,  he  became  a  martyr 
and  saint.  Dambrowka  of  Bohemia  persuaded  her 
Inabaad  Micislaiifl  of  Poland  to  embrace  Christian- 


ity. The  office  of  missionary  was  never  forbidden 
to  women,  and  with  the  right  of  the  woman  mission^ 
ary  to  teach  went  of  necessity  her  right  to  baptise. 
Gradually,  however,  this  right  was  withdrawn.  But 
the  missionary  service  of  women  continued  through 
the  entire  period  of  the  conversion  of  Ehuope, 
where  women  rendered  large  service.  Bridget  (see 
BRmaET,  Saint,  of  Kildare)  worked  with  Patrick 
in  the  evangelisation  of  Ireland.  Anglo-Saxon  nuns 
were  especially  active  in  this  serviee.  The  monas- 
tery at  Whitby  was  a  school  of  missionaries,  female 
and  male.  In  the  eighth  century  Boniface  (see 
Boniface,  Saint)  called  his  cousin  Lioba  from  her 
convent  in  Dorset  to  help  him  evangelise  the  heathen 
of jnorthem  Europe.  Walburga  and  Barthgytha,  An- 
glo-Saxons nuns,  assisted  in  evangelising  Germany, 
n.  In  the  Middle  Ages:  The  rise  of  Monasticism 
(q.v.)  in  the  fifth  century  changed  in  a  large  degree, 
though  for  a  long  time  it  did  not  diminish,  the  ac- 
tivities of  women  in  the  Church. 
I.  As  Rulers  Nursing  the  sick  and  ministering  to 
of  Monastic  the  poor  were  their  special  duties,  and 
Institutions,  also  teaching,  especially  in  the  foun- 
dations of  Benedictines  (see  Benedict 
OF  Nttbsia)  .  The  monastery  as  originally  conceived 
was  not  a  place  of  limited  opportunity,  but  rather  a 
religious  settiement  extending  its  influence  over  a 
wide  area.  During  the  turbulent  centuries  after 
the  break-up  of  the  empire,  it  offered  to  women  the 
only  place  where  they  could  work  fruitfully,  and 
develop  and  cultivate  intellectual  tastes.  It  afforded 
them  also  the  only  opportunity  for  social  life.  The 
monotony  of  castle  and  burg  life  for  women  was 
great.  Tlie  men  went  to  camp  and  court,  the  women 
were  at  home  alone.  Convent  life  was  varied  and 
interesting,  including  as  it  did  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  royal  princesses.  Up  to  the  tenth 
century  a  large  number  of  **  double  "  monasteries 
(of  men  and  women)  were  ruled  by  women.  The 
need  of  physical  protection  in  those  troubled  times 
made  this  arrangement  nearly  imperative.  Bede 
speaks  of  a  double  monastery  in  Rome  in  the  seventh 
century;  there  were  many  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  and 
later  in  Belgium  and  (jrermany,  but  they  were  most 
popular  in  Ireland.  The  custom  was  not  unknown 
in  the  East,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  was  not 
favored  there.  The  custom  died  out  in  the  ninth 
century  (though  revived  at  Port  Royal  in  the  seven- 
teenth). The  Benedictine  settlement  at  Fon- 
tevrault,  including  monks  and  nuns  to  the  number  of 
3,(XX)  souls,  was  ruled  for  600  years  by  a  line  of 
tliirty-two  abbesses  of  remarkable  administrative 
ability.  In  the  sixth  century  the  Princess  Rade- 
gonde,  in  her  double  monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross 
at  Poitiers,  nursed  lepers,  fostered  literature  and 
the  arts,  and  often  made  peace  in  the  quarrels  of 
rulers  of  her  time.  In  the  same  century  Florentine 
of  Spain  became  the  superior  of  forty  monasteries 
and  "  by  her  knowledge,  her  virtues,  and  even  by 
her  sacred  songs  "  ranks  high  among  nuns.  Beitile 
of  Chelles  in  this  century  drew  leirge  audiences  of 
men  and  women  to  her  lectures  on  the  Scriptures. 
The  abbey  of  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  a  double  insti- 
tution, founded  by  Hilda  (q.v.),  a  woman  of  "  rare 
capacity  for  the  government  of  souls  and  for  the 
I  consolidation  of  monastic  institutions/'   was  re- 
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sorted  to  for  education  by  kings  and  princes  as  well 
as  by  the  "old  cowherd  Caedmon"  (q.y.)»  who 
under  Hilda's  tuition  became  the  father  of  l<^eH«li 
poetry.  Her  successor  Elfleda,  like  all  cloistered 
Anglo-Saxon  princesses,  took  a  passionate  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  her  race  and  country,  and  did  much 
to  mitigate  the  jealousies  of  kings  and  bishops. 
Abbesses  administered  the  communion  in  their  con- 
vents up  to  the  ninth  century,  and  in  England  in 
the  tenth  century  four  abbesses  sat  in  Parliament 
as  peers.  The  authority  of  such  persons  was  enor- 
mous. As  feudal  lords  they  had  the  right  of  ban, 
sent  their  contingents  of  anned  knights  to  the  field, 
gave  judgment  in  courts,  and  in  Germany  (as  in 
England)  were  summoned  to  the  imperial  diet. 
Certain  German  abbesses  had  even  the  right  to 
mint  coin. 

During  all  these  centuries  when  the  business  of 
men  was  war,  and  princes  were  not  disgraced  by 
total  illiteracy,  women-ruled  institutions  became 
centers  not  only  of  philanthropy  but  of  intellectual 
life,  training  the  sons  and  daughters  of  kings  and 
nobles  for  public  life,  and  contributing  much  to  the 
progress  of  learning.  In  the  tenth  century  the  Saxon 
monastery  at  Gandersheim  was  especially  distin- 
guished for  the  brilliant  learning  and  the  dramatic 
productions  of  the  nun  Roswitha  (q.v.).  In  the 
eleventh  century  women  of  exalted  position,  whether 
cloistered  or  otherwise,  felt  the  stirrings  of  that 
national  consciousness  which  was  marked  by  the 
strug^e  between  pope  and  emperor.  In  this  struggle 
more  than  one  woman  took  an  active  part,  notably 
Matilda,  Countess  of  Tuscany  (q.v.),  who,  at  her 
castle  at  Canossa,  more  than  indirectly  contributed 
to  that  **  peace  of  the  Church "  during  which 
letters  were  revived  and  the  progress  of  science 
fostered. 

During  this  and  the  following  centuries  religious 
houses  had  fallen  into  great  disorder,  especially 
through  luxury.    Not  until  the  twelfth  century  did 
nuns  become  entirely  cloistered;    up 
a.  In       to  this  time  they  had  enjoyed  great 
PhOan-     freedom  of  action,  and  only  by  degrees 
thropy  and  had  a  conventual  costume  become  ob- 
Literature.  ligatory.    Both  these  changes  were  in 
the  direction  of  reform.    The  sister- 
hood of  the  Poor  Clares  (see  Clare,  Saint,  and 
THB  PooB  Clabbb)  had  great  influence  in  correcting 
the  evils  of  monastic  life.    The  sisters  also  nursed 
the  sick,  especially  lepers.    A  contemporary  of  the 
founder  of  the  order  was  Saint  Elizabeth  of  Thu- 
nnslfl  (q*v.),  whose  service  to  the  Church  was  far 
larger  than  the  charities  for  which  she  is  famous  in 
legend.    The  hospitals  which  she  founded  were  of 
lasting  social  importance,  and  her  friendship  for 
the  Franciscans  was  hardly  less  so.    The  work  of 
founding  hospitals  took  a  new  impulse  during  this 
period,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  changes  in  monastic 
life.     Many  notable  women  left  the  convent  to 
create  voluntary  associations  for  charity  and  philan- 
thropy, forming  the  "  active  "  or  "  secular  orders," 
within  the  Church  but  bound  by  no  vows,  devoted 
to  prayer,  the  service  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  orphans, 
widows,  and  weaker  brethren  and  sisters.    Con- 
spicuous among  these  were  the  Tertiaries  of  St. 
Francis  (see    Fbancib,  Saint,  of  Asbisi)  and  St. 


Dominic  (see  Dominic,  Saint),  the  Sstcfs  of  the 
(Dommon  Life  (see  Common  Litb,  Bbxthbin  or  m; 
i  5),  and  the  Beguines  of  Flanders  (see  Bkobaih^ 
Bbguinbs).  This  last  order  was  a  protest  aguit 
formalism  and  usdess  repress:  m,  and  an  aflBortn 
of  the  right  of  spontaneous  self-expresnon  in  wiocL 
In  the  thirteoith  century  a  wave  of  myskidn 
swept  over  the  Church,  in  which  women  had  a  lugi 
part.  Much  mystic  literature,  some  of  it  held  to 
be  divinely  inspired,  was  contributed  by  nuns.  Tk 
convent  of  Hdf ta  near  ESsleben  was  a  center  of 
this  activity,  and  in  this  convent  four  womoi,  tb 
Abbess  GerUude,  her  sister  Saint  Matilda  of  HadsD* 
bom,  the  beguine  Matilda  of  Magd^uig,  an! 
Gertrud  the  Great  (qq.v.)  were  oonspicuous.  IM 
writings  were  characterized  by  great  devatioii,  im- 
passioned fervor,  intense  reahiam,  and  high  inBpin- 
tion.  The  beguine  Matilda  (who  joined  the  ooo- 
vent  later)  was  one  of  the  earliest  wiiten  in 
German.  Her  work,  ''  The  Flowing  U^i  d 
Divinity,"  in  seven  books  has  been  republiflbBd 
(ed.  G.  Morel,  Regensburg,  1869,  and  selected  pt»- 
sages  in  Germ,  transl.  by  S.  Simon,  Berim,  1907). 
It  is  a  serious  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  Bod 
and  its  relation  to  God,  and  it  paved  the  way  for 
more  rational  views  than  had  prevailed  in  theeiifiv 
mysticism.  Matilda  of  Hackebom's  "  Book  of  Spe- 
cial Grace  "  (best  ed.,  by  the  Benedictines  of  Soki- 
mes,  Bevdatumea  Oertrudia  ac  Maikildiana,  '±  1-421, 
Paris,  1877),  a  series  of  visions  and  revdations,  often 
translated  and  frequentiy  reprinted,  was  notable  in 
that  class  of  literature  which  had  its  cufaninatkoin 
Dante. 

The  abuses  which  unquestionably  sullied  mootf* 
tic  life  in  the  centuries  preceding  the  Reformation 
were  in  large  part  attributable  to  ccHicentration  of 
interest  upon  the  eare  of  the  indiridaal 
3.  Decline  soul — the  effort  to  attain  pemoal 
in  Culture,  sanctity  by  prayer,  fasting,  and  later 
by  discipline.  Moral  disorders  ulti- 
mately resulted  from  this  ideal.  Education  wai 
maintained,  but  its  scope  was  narrowed,  its  did 
purpose  being  to  fit  the  young  for  cloistered  fife. 
Still,  intellectual  pursuits  were  cherished  in  some 
German  nunneries  even  into  the  fif teoith  centuiy. 
But  a  growing  indifference  to  the  inteUectoal  oooh 
pations  of  women  and  the  education  of  girls  wu 
evident,  and  the  Humanists  of  the  period,  in  thdr 
f ar-readiing  plans  for  an  improved  system  of  edu- 
cation, left  girb  entirely  out  of  account.  Tht  de- 
velopment of  Universities  (q.v.)  (in  which  the  exist- 
ence of  women  was  ignored)  resulted  in  a  seriou 
lowering  of  the  educational  standard  (rf  the  ooo- 
vent.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  and  the  stricter 
confinement  of  women,  in  the  interests  of  moralitj, 
cut  off  the  nuns  from  secular  learning  and  from 
those  public  interests  in  which  they  had  formeriy 
been  active.  Thus  the  high  ideals  with  wfaidi 
woman's  service  had  been  claimed  and  rendend 
in  the  early  dajrs  became  entirely  obscured.  Later 
monasticism  was  unable  to  make  the  lavidied  treas- 
ures of  woman's  love  and  self-sacrifice  usefol  to  the 
world,  and  woman  lost  her  practical  place  in  tiie 
service  of  the  Church. 

The  decline  of  monastidsm  was  inevitable  so 
soon  as  the  idea  that  virginity  was  in  itself  pleasing 
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seased  to  be  in  the  foreground  of  moral  oon- 
98.  Tike  persuasion  that  the  vocation  of 
iras  the  home  was  in  part  the  effect  and  in 
t  cause  ci  the  decline  in  female  education, 
a  agreed  with  the  views  of  Protestant  Re- 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of 
8.  To  this  important  revolution  the  grow- 
ge  in  social  ideas,  the  decline  of  the  S3rstem 
ation  not  only  in  religious  but  in  artizan  and 
aal  Ufe,  with  the  development  of  individual- 
dencies,  contributed  quite  as  much  as  the 
i  ci  the  monasteries  and  their  failure  to 
3  public  need. 

i  the  Reformation  women  had  been  con- 
in  attempts  to  reform  or  to  preserve  the 
f  the  Churoh.  Toward  the  close  of  the  sixth 
Theodolinday  queen  of  the  Lombards,  ex- 
tirpated the  Arian  heresy  from  her 
nen  realm.  In  the  eleventh  century  Mar- 
cm.  gaiety  patroness  of  Scotland,  wife  of 
Malcolm  Conmore,  instituted  impor- 
jims  in  the  church  of  that  country.  St. 
le  of  ^enna  (q.v.)  in  the  fourteenth  century 
only  hospital  nurse,  prophetess,  preacher, 
nner  of  society,  but  did  much  to  reform 
deal  abuses.  In  the  sixteenth  century  St. 
(q.v.)  wrought  a  remarkable  reformation  in 
ndite  monasteries  and  convents  of  Spain. 
ffgely  due  to  her  reforming  work  within  the 
Catholic  Church  that  the  progress  of  Prot- 
Q  was  arrested  in  Spain.  In  the  seventeenth 
Ang^que  Amauld's  attempt  at  Port  Royal 
n  abuses  in  the  monastic  system,  though 
by  the  Roman  Church,  and  without  ulti- 
ioees,  gives  her  a  high  place  among  women. 
Dlution  of  religious  houses  had  led  to  the 
n  of  the  great  hospitals  in  the  sixteenth 
nteenth  centuries.  They  were  preceded  by 
lall  confraternities  for  the  care  of  the  sick, 
re  found  in  nearly  every  village  in  Germany; 
re  always  religious — lay  hospitals  did  not 
il  long  after  this.  In  them,  as  in  the  earlier 
lies,  men  and  women  worked  together, 
th^  communicated  only  for  the  needs  of 
ice.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent 
[q.v.)  more  nearly  resemble  a  modem  church 
ban  any  previous  form  of  benevolent  activ- 
i  Churcli.  Under  the  direction  of  St.  Francis 
(q.v.),  his  friend  Mme.  de  Chantal  founded 
Order  of  Visiting  Nurses  and  herself  acted 
apadty.  Rosa  Cavona,  a  Sardinian  needle- 
Iniilt  up  a  society  of  young  and  unprotected 
men,  which  spread  into  many  towns.  The 
B  take  no  vows,  but  support  not  only  them- 
ut  the  sick  and  infirm  of  their  order.  Marie 
I  Milan,  rich  and  noble,  a  celebrated  math- 
n  and  theologian,  and  the  recipient  of  many 
Qnors,  founded  a  hospital  in  her  own  house, 
e  reforms  which  were  the  reflex  influence  of 
ntism  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
)ciations  of  women  came  into  being,  not  so 
be  early  hospital  and  other  associations,  yet 
tiy  ck>istered.  See  Magdalene,  Orders 
iIabt. 

nder  Protestantism:  The  development  of 
18  of  individuality  which  was  the  special 
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contribution  of  Protestantism  did  not  restore  woman 
to  her  early  position  of  usefulness  in  the  Reforma- 
tion churches.  Unlike  Ronumism,  the 
I.  Early  Reformed  Church  found  no  sphere  for 
Examples  the  activities  of  uneducated  women, 
of  Service,  and  the  lowered  educational  standards 
and  opportimities  conspired  with  the 
growing  conviction  that  woman's  sphere  is  properly 
domestic  to  close  against  her  for  two  hundred  years 
the  door  of  activity.  Yet  there  were  noble  excep- 
tions. Katherine  Zell  of  Strasburg  stood  with  her 
husband  for  toleration,  Argula  von  Grumbach  held 
her  own  as  a  controversialist,  and  by  a  letter  which 
she  wrote  to  Luther  turned  his  thought  to  matri- 
mony. Luther's  brave  wife,  Katherine  von  Bora, 
was  an  important  factor  in  his  reforming  work.  In 
France  Queen  Marguerite  of  Navarre  (q.v.),  the 
friend  of  Calvin,  her  sister,  Ren6e  of  France  (q.v.), 
her  daughter,  Jeanne  d'Albret  (q.v.),  mother  of 
Henri  IV.,  were  nursing  mothers  of  Protestantism. 
Charlotte  de  Laval  persuaded  her  husband.  Admiral 
Coligny,  to  take  up  the  sword  for  the  lSx)testant 
faith.  In  England  Queen  Catherine  Pa^r,  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  Elizabeth  herself,  served  the  Protestant 
cause.  Anne  Clifford,  countess  of  Pembroke  (1590- 
1676),  rebuilt  churches,  pensioned  distressed  clergy- 
men, admitting  dissenting  ministers  to  the  bounty, 
repaired  and  restored  almshouses,  and  built  a  hos- 
pital for  poor  women.  Jane  Welsh,  daughter  of 
John  Knox  and  ancestress  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  stood 
nobly  for  the  Protestant  faith.  The  rise  of  Quaker- 
ism made  women  prominent.  Judge  FeU's  widow, 
Margaret,  the  wife  of  Greorge  Fox,  William  Penn's 
first  wife,  Gulielma  Springett,  Mary  Dyer  the  mar- 
tyr, and  many  others  preached  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  inward  light."  Friendly  patrons  were  Lady  Clay- 
pole,  also  connected  with  the  Cambridge  Platonists 
(q.v.),  and  Elizabeth,  abbess  of  Herford,  who  wel- 
comed Penn,  and  who  was  attached  to  the  Labba- 
dist  party  of  Holland  (see  Labadie,  Jean  db,  La- 
badistb).  The  great  ornament  of  that  party  was 
Anna  Maria  van  Schurman,  accounted  the  most 
learned  and  accomplished  woman  of  her  age.  The 
cause  of  religion  in  the  eighteenth  century  owes  a 
great  debt  to  Susannah  Wesley  (q.v.),  the  mother 
of  the  We8le3r6,  and  to  Lady  Huntingdon  (see 
Huntingdon,  Selina  Hastings),  the  foster  mother 
of  ministers  during  the  evangelical  revival,  in  which 
Miss  Anne  Steele,  the  hymn-writer,  had  a  part. 
Margaret  Baxter,  who  shared  her  husband's  prison 
in  the  common  jail,  was  a  woman  of  large  charities, 
as  was  Lady  Rachel  Russell.  Hannah  More  (q.v.) 
carried  on  a  large  work  of  free  education  of  the  poor. 
With  her  pen  and  influence  she  rendered  important 
aid  to  Wilberforce  in  bis  crusade  against  slavery, 
and  also  instituted  an  important  temperance  work 
among  country  clergy  and  farmers.  The  mystic 
Jane  Lead  (q.v.)  was  the  English  founder  of  the 
Philadelphian  Society  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
ideas  of  Jakob  Boehme  and  her  own  revealings. 
From  one  branch  of  this  society  came  Ann  Lee, 
founder  of  Shakerism  in  America.  Jemima  Wil- 
kinson in  tins  century  founded  the  White  Quakers. 
The  Pietist  movement  in  Germany  shows  the  proph- 
etess Eleanora  von  Merlau,  and  Frau  Peterson,  who 
shared  her  husband's  literary  toil  in  defense  of 
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inward  religion  and  universal  salvation.  Amalie 
Sieveking,  a  wealthy  woman,  broke  new  ground  in 
dealing  with  the  poor.  She  was  the  first  exponent 
of  the  modem  doctrine,  ''  not  alms  but  a  friend/' 
founding  the  society  of  "  the  Friends  of  the  Poor  " 
for  systematic  visiting  in  homes  to  relieve  distress 
in  all  ways  except  by  money.  Beata  Sturmin,  "  the 
Tabitha  of  Wtirttemberg/'  and  a  woman  of  great 
devotion,  exerted  an  unusual  influence.  Dorothea 
Trudel,  a  Swiss  woman,  began  the  *'  Faith  Cure 
movement."  But  in  spiritual  power  no  woman  of 
the  eighteenth  century  can  compare  with  Sarah 
Pierrepont,  the  wife  of  Jonathwi  Edwards  and 
mother  of  a  long  line  of  notables  in  American  church 
history. 

The  divisions  of  Protestantism  prevented  that 
large  cooperation  in  good  work  which  the  require- 
ments and  the  growing  social  consciousness  of  the 
nineteenth  century  rendered  necessary, 
2.  Later  and  therefore  many  of  the  noblest  oi> 
PhOan-  ganizations  founded  or  participated  in 
thropic  by  Protestant  women  of  the  past  hun- 
Work.  dred  years  have  been  distinctly  outside 
of  the  Church.  The  prison  reforms  of 
Elisabeth  Fry  (q.v.),  the  army  and  hospital  reforms 
of  Florence  Nightingale,  the  German  Frauenverein 
founded  by  three  women  in  1813  to  care  for  the 
wounded  in  the  field  whether  friend  or  foe  (now 
with  auxiliaries  all  over  the  German  empire),  the 
Sanitary  Commission  of  the  American  Civil  War, 
the  States  Charities  Aid  Association,  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  (see  Younq  Peo- 
ple's Societies),  the  Women's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  the  Needlework  Gild,  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  the  Consu- 
mers' League,  the  National  Association  of  Mothers, 
Working  Girls'  Clubs,  all  of  them  religious  services 
and  all  due  to  woman's  initiative,  belong  in  this 
category.  To  the  individual  initiative  of  Protes- 
tant women  is  due  much  religious  work  of  far-reach- 
ing importance,  yet  not  in  any  sense  '^  in  the 
Church."  About  1863,  Mrs.  Daniell,  an  officer's 
widow,  made  at  Aldershot,  England,  the  first  at- 
tempt to  teach  soldiers  the  blessings  of  religion. 
The  work  of  Miss  Sarah  Robinson  among  soldiers 
resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  Soldiers'  Institute, 
in  1874,  and  of  an  important  work  in  the  troop 
ships.  Miss  Marsh  carried  on  effective  work  among 
navvies,  and  especially  among  the  workmen  on  the 
Crystal  Palace,  in  Sydenham.  Josephine  £.  Butler 
founded  first  in  England  and  then  on  the  continent 
the  most  efficient  and  far-sighted  work  for  outcast 
women  ever  instituted.  Agnes  Weston,  the  sailors' 
friend,  has  founded  sailors'  rests  and  homes  all 
over  itie  world.  She  also  founded  the  Royal  Naval 
Temperance  Society.  Countess  Schimmelman 
carries  on  a  large  work  for  sailors.  In  the  later  field 
of  Christian  benevolence  the  names  of  Dora  Patti- 
son,  Octavia  Hill,  and  Ellice  Hopkins  are  conspicu- 
ous among  many.  The  work  of  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior, 
first  female  inspector  of  workhouses  in  England,  is 
truly  a  religious  service.  Mrs.  Senior  has  done 
more  for  servants  than  any  one  else  in  our  time. 
Mrs.  MacPherson  in  1870  instituted  the  work  of 
sending  friendless  children  to  the  colonies.  The  di- 
rect services  of  women  to  the  Church  have,  how- 


ever, not  been  few.  Baroness  Burdett-Oootd 
founded  and  endowed  the  three  colonial  bishopriatf 
Natal,  British  Columbia,  and  Adelaide,  and  opeorf 
many  schools.  Catherine  Booth  (q.v.)  opitti 
a  great  door  of  opportunity  through  which  vom 
of  small  education  have  been  admitted  to  loik 
side  by  side  with  women  of  fine  attainments.  Win 
she  died,  the  number  of  women  ofiloers  of  the  U- 
vation  Army  exceeded  5,000,  and  of  HaOehiiihlii- 
sies  the  number  was  in  the  tens  of  thoussiidfl.  Ifo. 
Ballington  Booth,  a  woman  of  rare  ekxpenee,  ia<i» 
of  the  founders  of  the  Volunteers  of  America  (q.T.) 
and  the  founder  of  the  Prison  Gate  Miasioii  of  Amer- 
ica. Mrs.  Meredith,  of  England,  who  was  the  fint 
to  advocate  cottage  homes  for  children,  was,  ii& 
Mrs.  Pennefether,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  MiUhngr 
mission. 

In  the  Church  of  England  and  later  in  dmrte 

in  the  United  States  the  movement  toward  denai- 

inational  sisterhoods  (see  Deaconess)  and  aaodir 

tions  of  women  and  girls  is  rapidly  growing.  Tlie 

Wesleyan  Methodists  have  an  older  tf 

3.  Sister^    Sisters  of  the  Poor.    The  Chmdior 

hoods,      Elngland  has  twenty-nine  osteriioodi 

Education,  devoted  to  helping  giris,  cfaurdi  mik, 

Missions,    etc.     The  Order  oi  St.  Maipgd% 
London,  has  founded  a  colored  fliBt9> 
hood  in  Baltimore.     Mrs.  Hugh  Price  Ho^of 
London  has  introduced  some  varieties  of  the  aBt9> 
hood  idea.    Mary  Aikenhead  introduced  into  he* 
land  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  Catherine  Efiabelk 
McAuley  (q.v.)  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  (see  Blncr, 
SiSTBBS  of).    From  the  Sisterhood  of  AU  Saintly 
founded  in  England  about  1857,  came  Hden  Bov- 
den.  Sister  Helen,  who  founded  Bellevue  Hoepitil 
Training  School  for  Nurses.    The  Girls'  TMBiw 
Society,  founded  in  1875  in  England  by  Mrs.  M.  Gr. 
Townsend,  to  bring  together  Christian  ladies  anc] 
working  girls,  was  introduced  into  this  country  b^ 
Mrs.  Owen  Thomas.     The  Girls'  Letter  GiM,  to 
bring  cultured  Christian  women  into  coire^ndesoe 
with  working  girls,  founded  in  England  in  18S9, 
was  introduced  into  America  in  1892  by  Miae  F. 
Wadleigh.     Movements  analagous  to  these  of  the 
Anglican  conmiunion  are  now  taking  form  in  other 
denominations.  The  order  of  The  King's  Daughten, 
founded  in  1886  by  Mrs.  Mar^^Etfet  Bott<»ne  (see 
Young  People's  Societies,  IV.)  has  spiead  into 
all  countries  where  Protestant  churches  are  foond. 
The  rise  of  Sunday-«chools  (q.v.)  opened  a  widefieU 
for  women's  service  in  the  Church,  a  field  d  in- 
creasing usefulness  now  that  the  importanee  d 
special  training  for  this  work  is  being  reoogniied. 
It  is  hardly  more  than  a  century  since  the  light  and 
the  necessity  of  the  higher  education  for  womeo- 
unquestioned  in  the  early  Church,  and  the  seoet 
of  much  of  its  usefulness — became  reoogniied  by 
modem  civilization.    In  no  sense  due  to  the  Church, 
yet  to  Christian  women  it  is  due  that  that  right  his 
again  been  won.    The  name  of  Mary  Lyon  stands 
first  among  these  women,  and   by  her  side  nn0t 
stand  the  names  of  Emma  Willard  and  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer.    Elizabeth  Blackwell  and  Alice  Jex  Blake 
op)ened  the  doors  of  the  medical  profession  to  womoi, 
with  all  that  this  involves  of  blessing  upon  the  miB- 
sion  field.    The  rise  of  modem  misBions  had  abeadi 
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a  VDmeD  a  sphere  of  growing  importance, 
oes  of  Harriet  Newell,  of  Add  Hasseltine 

Emily  Chubbock  Judson,  Fidelia  Fiske, 
erett,  of  the  Engliah  Anne  ajid  Alice  Mao 
nd  of  A.  L.  O.  E.  (i.e.,  A  Lady  of  England), 
irlotte  Tucker  (aunt  of  the  Salvation  Army 
Booth-Tucker),  whose  pen  did  much  to 
England  in  the  evangelieation  of  India, 
i  first  half  of  the  century.  In  1S34  a  little 
'  of  Engliahwomen  formed  the  Society  for 
ig  Female  Education  in  the  Eaal.  Fidelia 
induced  girls'  schools  into  Persia;  Sarah  L. 
ton,  the  first  wife  of  Dr,  EU  Smith,  first 
yrian  women  to  read.  In  1S60  Mrs.  Bowcn 
)D  founded  the  British  Syrian  Schools.  In 
dy  Kinnaird  organized  the  India  Female 

School  and  Instruction  Society,  out  of 
iiang  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  MIs- 
Jociety,  and  the  Zenana  Bible  and  Medical 
Pandita  Ramaboi  (q.v.)  of  India  has  done 
Lsble  work  for  Hindu  widows.  Mis.  Anna 
idh&n  in  1S63  began  lenana  work  in  Mad- 
r  daoghter-in-Iaw,  Mre.  S.  (Knipabai)  Sat^ 
i&n,  has  rendered  eSective  missionary  serv- 
ber  pen.  Up  to  1880  the  idea  of  unmarried 
a  the  mieaion  field  was  coldly  received  not- 
ding  some  brilliant  examples  of  such  eerv- 
n  18&4  there  were  about  1,000  more  women 
n  in  mi^on  work.  Geraldine  Guinneas 
nrard  Taylor,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission) 
?  much  to  arouse  missionary  interest  and 
tion  among  the  women  of  England  and 


litiative  in  woman's  medical 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hole  of  Philadelphia  about 
t  B  loQg  struggle  was  involved  to  complete 
snent.     The  first  woman  medical  mieaion- 

Dr.  Swain,  who  went  to   India   in    1870; 
ee  of  Dr.  Mary  Niles  in  China,  Dr.  Mary 
in  Turkey,  Dr.    Mary  P.  Eddy  in  Syria, 
licuoua. 
10  Mrs.  Anna  Mason  of  Assam,  coming 

furlough,  inspired  Mrs.  Caroline  Doremus 

thought  of  organizing  women  for  mission 
n  1861  Mrs.  Doremus  formed  the  Wom- 
en Miasionary  Society.  Denominational 
miaaionary  aodeties  came  later.  The  cuii- 
s  of  all  these  in  twenty-dgbt  years  aggre- 
3,600,000.  For  Home  Mismona  (q.v.)  in 
m]  Stat«8  between  187S  and  181)3  seventeen 

societies  were  formed.  The  names  of  Sue 
I  and  Alice  Fletcher  among  Indians,  of 
loore  among  n^roes,  and  of  Emilia  Brewer 
be  poor  whites  of  the  South  may  be  men- 
nong  btmdreds  of  heroic  workers, 
pid  development  of  the  principles  of  church 
n  pennitting  concerted  action  between 
)f  all  denominations  will  surely  result  in 

back  to  strengthen  the  Church  many  of 
unine  activities  which  are  truly  Christian, 
y  the  neccesitiea  of  the  case  not  now  in  the 
Louise  Sbtmour  Hocqhton. 

j-ht:  Bai<Iae  the  liwrature  uadtr  Deaconeu. 
H.  Grtcoln,  D(  l'*iijli«ii«  du  ehriitiaHimi 
rmtiUoH  da  fimma,  Pvii,  ISSl;  J.  KsvanoKb, 
of  Chrutiairitv.  Einnplari/  far  Pirly  and  CharHi. 
,  LmdoD.    1859;  W.   Luidili,    TCiman'i    Splurt 


and  Work  Contidtrad  in  Iht  LvAl  of  Scriptate.  7tb 
nd..  ib.  ISae:  C.  E.  SWphea.  Tl\c  Stmcilaf  the  Poor. 
ib.  1871;  W.  Welsh,  Womm  Hrlptrt  in  Uu  Chunh. 
(Arir  SavinOM  and  Doinai.  Philadelphift,  1872;  H.  C. 
a.  Moalo,  /"utile  Miniary  of  B'omm.  London.  1882; 
BUDDogs  Burdett-CoutU.  Woman't  Mi—vm.  New  York, 
1893;  W.  de  L.  Love.  St.  Paul  and  Woman,  ib.  1894;  Lina 
Bckeoslein.  IFoman  under  Mnnatliciam,  Cambridge,  1896; 
E.  Hodenohn.  Dit  f  mum  da  Allen  Trxamcnli  .  .  .  deir 
Seim  Tealamenlt.  2  vol*.,  MiUheini,  1B03-06;  E.  F.  von 
der  Golta,  Der  Dimjii  dtr  Fmu  in  drr  clirTtilichtn  KircJit, 
Potsdam.  1905:  J.  DotuUdnDn,  Woman:  het  Pi-nlian  and 
In/lumct  in  Andml  OTHCt  and  Rome,  and  aimmg  the  Earls 
Pinrfion..  London,  1907;  H,  Mer».  Cl-ruaulu  Prawn- 
bildrr,  fltli  ed..  Stuttgart.  1907;  L.  tjtdeker,  fits  Fraa  in 
dcrallm  Kirckf.  TObiagen,  1907;  F.  WUke,  Oo.  Frautn- 
ideal  and  die  3rhlltiung  de*  Wabrt  im  AUtn  TeMatnoM, 
Leipsic.  1907;  F.  Harrison,  Rxalilia  and  IdtaU-  Social. 
Polilieal.  LiUrary  and  Artiaie.  New  York.  1908;  M.  L*hr, 
Die  SteUuna  dss  Weibet  lu  Jahae-Rtligion  and  KuU.  Leip- 
lic  1908:  A.  D.  Sertlllanges,  Frminiimt  el  Ciritlianitmr, 
Paris.  1908;  J.  Apolant.  Sltllum  and  Uilaiitii  der  Frau 
in  drr  Oemeindr.  Leipsio,  1910;  5.  Coit,  H'mnan  in  CAurdi  ' 
and  Stale.  LonJon,  1910;  J.  W.  voo  Walter,  Frauenlot 
uiHi  Frauenarbeil  in  der  Gachidile  dea  CArutnUums,  Leip- 
sie,  1911;  C.  L.  Brace,  Gata  Chritti,  chap.  iL.  new  l»ue, 
London  and  New  York.  1911:  Q.  Blumer.  Dit  Frau  iind 
dot  {ftittiffe  Leben,  Lelpele,  1911, 

WOOD,  BATHAIl  EUSEBIDS:  Baptist;  b.  at 
Foixestville.N.  Y.,  JuneO,  1849.  He  was  graduated 
from  Chicago  University  (A.B.,  1872)  and  the  Bap- 
tist. Union  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago  (1875); 
was  pastor  of  Centennial  Baptist  Church,  Chicago 
(1875-77);  principal  of  Wayland  Academy,  Beaver 
Dam,  Wis.  (1877-83);  held  pastorates  at  Memorial 
Baptist  Church,  Chicago  (1883-86);  Strong  Place 
Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn  (1886-92);  BrooUine, 
Mass.  (1892-94),  and  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Boston  (1894-99);  and  was  president  of  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  Newton  Center,  Masa. 
(1899-1908).  He  is  president  of  the  Northern  Bap- 
tist Education  Society,  chiuiToan  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union,  and  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  and  of 
the  American  Baptist  Education  Society.  In  the- 
ology he  is  moderately  conservative,  and  has  edited 
J.  R.  Boise's  Exrgtiknl  Notes  on  the  Greek  EpitUes  of 
the  ApoalU  Paid  (New  York,  1896),  and  has  written 
History  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Boilon,  Mats. 
(Philadelphia,  1899). 

WOODCOCK,  CHARLES  EDWARD:  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  Kentucky;  b.  at  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  June  12,  1854.  He  was  educated 
by  private  tutors  and  was  graduated  from  Berkeley 
Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn.  (1882).  He 
was  curate  of  Grace  Church,  Baltimore  (1882-84); 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  (1884-88);  Christ  Church,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
(18S8-1B00);  and  St.  John's,  Detroit,  Mich.  (1900- 
1905).  In  1905  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Kentucky. 

WOODROW,  JAMES:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Carlisle,  England,  May  30, 1828;  d.  at  Columbia, 
S.  C,  Jan.  17,  1907.  He  was  educated  at  Jefferson 
College,  Cannonsburg,  Pa.  (A.B.,  1349),  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  Harvard  (1853),  and  tJie  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg  (Ph.D.,  1856),  after  which  he 
spent  an  additional  year  of  study  in  Europe.  He 
was  professor  of  natural  science  in  Oglethorpe  Uni- 
versity, Milledgeville,  Ga.,  in  1853-61,  and  la  1861 
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waa  appointed  proteaaor  of  natural  Bcience  in  con- 
nection with  revelation  in  the  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Columbia,  S,  C.  In  1884  he 
was  deposed  from  his  position  on  account  of  the 
vieVB  which  he  advocated  regarding  evolution,  but 
the  action  was  not  sustained  by  the  controlling 
synoda,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  officially 
informed  by  the  board,  which  had  been  remodeled 
in  the  mean  time,  that  be  bad  not  been  removed, 
but  waa  Btill  in  office,  whereupon  be  resumed  his 
duties  BB  chairman  of  the  faculty  and  professor. 
He  was  chief  of  the  laboratory  of  the  medical  de- 
portment  of  the  Confederate  Army  at  Columbia, 
8.  C,  in  1863-65,  and  wsfi  also  professor  of  natural 
science  in  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia,  8.  C., 
in  1869-72  and  agam  m  1880-97,  while  from  1891 
to  1897,  when  he  retired,  he  was  president  of  the 
same  institution.  He  was  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  quarterly  Soulhem  Presbyterian  Bantw  (1861- 
1885)  and  of  the  weekly  Southern  Pretbyterian 
(1865-«3). 

WOODS,  ElEHRY  GEORGE:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Wood  End,  Northamptonshire,  June 
16,  1842.  He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Cbristi  Col- 
lege, Orford  {B.A.,  1365),  and  waa  connected  with 
Trinity  College,  Orior.!,  as  fellow  (1865-87),  tutor 
(1866-80),  buraar  (lSt)5-87),  and  president  (1887- 
1897),  besides  being  senior  proctor  of  the  university 
in  1877-78.  Since  ISUS  he  has  been  honorary  fel- 
low of  Trinity.  He  n-ss  ordered  deacon  in  1866  and 
ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.  In  1900-04 
he  was  rector  of  Litik'  Gaddeodcn,  Herts,  and  chap- 
lain and  librarian  to  Earl  Brownlow,  Ashridge, 
and  since  1904  has  lieen  master  of  the  Temple, 
London.  In  theology  he  is  a  moderate  Broad 
churchman,  and  has  prepared  an  annotated  edition 
of  the  first  two  books  of  Herodotus  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1873). 

WOODS,  LEORARD:  American  Congrcgotion- 
filist;  b.  at  Princeton,  Mass.,  June  19,  1774;  d.  at 
Andovcr,  Mass.,  Aug.  24,  1854.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  College,  1796;  taught  for  a  while, 
and  studied  theology  at  Somers,  Conn.;  was  or- 
dained 1798,  and  was  pastor  at  Newbury,  Mass., 
1708-1808,  when  he  btiame  professor  of  theology 
at  Andover  Seminary,  and  waa  made  professor 
emeritus,  1846.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  a  HU- 
iory  oj  Andovcr  Seminary,  which  was  published 
(Boston,  1886),  and  to  preparing  his  lectures  tor  the 
press.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Tract  Society,  the  American  Education  Society, 
American  Temperance  Society,  and  the  American 
Board  of  CDmmissioaers  for  Foreign  Missions.  He 
was  a  champion  of  orthodox  Calvinism  against  the 
assaults  of  Ware,  Buckminster,  and  Channing.  His 
writings  embrace  Letters  to  UnUaria-M  (Andover, 
1820);  Reply  to  Dr.  Ware's  Letiers  to  Trinilanara 
and  Calvin.ists  (1821);  RcTnarks  on  Dr.  Ware's  An- 
swer (IS22);  lectures  on  U\e  Inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures (1829);  Lectures  on  Infant  Baptism  (1829); 
Lectures  on  Church  Govemmenl  (New  York,  1844); 
Lectures  on  SwedenboTgianisTn(l8iG);  Theology  of  the 
Puritans  (Boston,  1851).  He  published  a  collective 
edition  of  his  works  (6  vols.,  Andover,  1849-60; 
2d  ed  ,  Boston,  1351). 


Bibuoosapht:  W.  B.  Spncue.  Annait  ef  llit  Amna 
PulpU.  a.  43S-444.  New  York.  1S59;  A.  B,  DumiDc  Cm- 
BrfBOtioiiaiiMi  in  Amirica,  pa»im,  ib.  ISM;  W,  WiOv, 
in  AmrrKuti  Ckurcli  BiMom  Serif,  iu.  3G1  tnn..  b,  UN. 
idcBii  TrK  Neiff  Eneland  Ltadei.  pp.  3l](>-40Si  ib.  ItQI 
F.  H.  F«ter.  Nrr<c  BmUxnd  Thtolom.  poHM.  0^ 


WOODS,  LEORARD,  JR.: 
and  educator;  b.  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  24,  IBD?; 
d.  in  Boeton  Dec.  24, 1878.  He  was  gradusttd  Fran 
Union  College,  1837,  and  from  Andover  Semiiuij, 
1830;  was  resident  graduate  scholar  at  Andova 
for  a  year;  was  ordained,  1833;  editor  of  Tii  A'm 
York  Literary  and  Theological  Baneic,  1834-37;  pto- 
fesBor  of  sacred  literature  in  Bangor  Tbeoloiia] 
Seminary,  1836-39;  and  premdent  of  BowdranCoU 
lege,  Me.,  1839-66.  In  1867  he  visited  Eurc^ 
under  a  commission  bo  secure  materials  for  s  docu- 
mentary history  of  Maine.  He  had  the  «™atinifi' 
of  J.  G.  Kohl  of  Bremen,  and  the  result  of  bis  irak 
was  the  procuring  of  the  Uakluyt  manuscript  of  tbt 
Westerns  Plantini}.  and  the  publication  of  the  ilii- 
covery  of  Maine  (Portland,  1868).  His  only  iftd^ 
pendent  theological  publication  was  his  IraDetitiin 
of  George  C.  Enapp's  Lectures  on  Christian  Thaiiia 
(2  vols.,  New  York  and  Andover,  1831-33).  Hctna 
famous  for  oratory,  and  even  more  remarkabk  !<» 
his  conversational  gifts. 
BiBuoaiuPiir:    The  Mimorial  Diteeurae  by  C.  C  EnMI 

ii  ia  CoUrrliotu  of  Ou  Maine  HiMoriral  SncUtt.  itL  m. 

PortLuid.  Ma.,  ISSl;   uid  PnifeBor  Parii'i  Uimriilr- 

man  wu  published  at  Andover,  ISTB. 

WOOLSEY,  THEODORE  DWIGHT:  AiuaitM 
Coogregationalist;  b.  in  New  York  Oct.  31,  ISOI, 
d.  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  1,  1889.  Stva 
graduated  trora  Yale  College,  1820;  studied  tj"fw 
a  year  in  Philadelphia,  and  theology  at  PtiiiKWi 
Theological  Seminary,  N.  J.,  1821-23;  waa  t  WW' 
at  Yale  College,  1823-25;  was  licensed  to  preub, 
1825;  and  studied  the  Greek  language  and  El>n- 
ture  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  1827-30.  R*- 
turning  to  the  United  Stales,  he  was  profcasor  ti 
Crfick  at  Yale,  1831-46,  when  he  was  choseijprM- 
dent;  in  1871  he  reagnw!  and  withdrew  from  [nl>- 
lie  hfc.  He  was  an  authority  on  international  li*, 
and  was  aim  a  member  of  the  American  Coupio)' 
of  Revision  of  the  New  Testament,  and  its  cllai^ 
man,  1871-81.  He  had  extended  hteraiy  inMfM, 
but  his  works  pert^ning  to  theology  were  ftJ^iiw 
of  the  PraerU  and  of  the  Future:  Sermons  prMcW 
chiefiy  at  Yale  College  (New  York,  1871);  Hd^ 
TkoughUfor  Young  Men  (Boston.  1874);  and  Co* 
munwm  and  Socialism  in  their  History  and  rieJT 
A  Sketch  {New  Y'ork,  1880);  his  chiei  work  aai  tie 
standard  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Inienmbm'i 
Law,  designed  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  and  in  R* 
torical  Studies  (Boston,  1860);  and  Essayi  m  ft- 
iiorce  and  Divorce  Legislaiiim,  wilh  Special  S^firwc 
to  the  United  Stales  (New  Y'ork,  1869). 
BiBLioGHAPHi:    An  cicBlleDt  apptwiatioo  by  J.  Canf* 

taunH  in  the  BiblioUuca  Satra.  Ivi  (1899>,  607-fflS. 

WOOLSTOH,  THOMAa  See  Deism,  I.,  [  S- 
WORCESTER,  ELWOOD:  Protestant  Epi»- 
patian;  b.  at  Maaillon,  O.,  May  16,  1862.  He™ 
graduated  from  Columbia  University  (B.A.,  18S81, 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  (18,S7),  and  ikf 
UnivETBity  of  Leipsio  (Ph.D.,   1889);    was  orierel 
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Atvaa  m  IB90  and  priested  in  the  followiDg  year; 
wii  ftsdsUnt  at  St.  Ann's,  Brooklyn  (1888-90), 
chapluo  and  profeasor  of  philoeopby  at  Lehigh 
Uravereity  <1890-96),  acting  rector  of  St.  John's, 
Dtnden,  Germany  (1894-95),  and  rector  of  St. 
Swpben't.  Philadelphia  (1896-1904),  since  1904  of 
Enmuuiiiel  Church,  BoeUin,  where  he  baa  introduced 
theKKoUed  "  Eminaniiel  Movement,"  for  the  cure 
olvbnoita  phydcal  or  mental  wherein  the  influence 
d  miad  is  %  factor.  He  has  written  Genesis  in  the 
UfHi^  Modem  Krunvledgi  (New  York,  1898);  Be- 
liimandMedianeiVim;  The  Living  Ward  (IWS,)\ 
a&ntChnaUanReUgionasaHfalingPowerdWi; 
ID  Mniboration  with  8.  McComb). 

WORCESTER,  JOHB:    Church  of  the  New  Jeru- 
nkn;  b. m  Boelon  Feb.  13, 1834;  d.  at  Newtonville, 
Hub.,  May  2, 1900.    He  became  pastor  of  the  New 
Chnrdi  Society  at  Newtonville,  Mass.,  1869;iDstruc- 
Utintbeology  in  the  New  Church TheotogicolSchool, 
Borton,  1878,  and  its  premdent,  1881 .  Hia  works  em- 
bnce  A  Yeta'a  Lasoni  from  the  Paalmt  (Boston, 
t86SI;   Correspondences   of  the  Bible;  the   Aninuila 
(187S;  new  ed.,  extended,  3  vols.,  1884-89) ;  and  Lec- 
tma  upon  the  Doetrinetof  the  New  Church  (1886). 
TOSCESTEH,   SOAH:     Unitmian;    b.   at  Hol- 
fc,N.  e.,  Nov.  25,  1758;  d.  at  Brighton  (now  port 
oJCunbridBc),  Mass.,  Oct.  31,  1837.    Atterserving 
toajmetime  in  the  Continental  army  (1775-77), 
bctogpRBent  at  the  battles  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Ben- 
iuiigUHi,he  taught  for  four  years  (1778-82)  at  Plym- 
wth,  N.  H.,  and  then  settled  at  Thornton,  N.  H., 
wlien  he  was  town  clerk,  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
iMmbBr  of  the  le^slature.    In  1786,  just  after  hav- 
ing pibUabed  at  Newburyport  his  LeOer  to  the  Ren. 
J<^  Uvnay  Caneeming  the  Origin  of  Evil,  he  was 
licnaed  as  a  Congregational  minister,  and  in  the 
foOoBing  year  was  ordained  to  the  church  at  Thom- 
tM,  whMB  he  remuned  until  1802.    From  this  year 
■ntil  ISIO  he  was  missionary  for  the  newly  eatab- 
Ued  New  HompHhire  Missionary  Society,  and  as 
!>•  £nt  chosen  evangelist  traveled  throughout  the 
"iWw  portions  of  the  state.     In  1810-13  he  was 
"Pplyfor  his  brother's  church  at  Salisbury,  N.  H., 
y  hia  Bible  News,  or  Sacred  Truths  Relating  to  the 
^•WJ  Cod,  hia  only  Son,  ajid  Holy  Spirit  (Concord, 
ISID)  was  censured  by  the  Hopkinsians  aa  anti- 
Tiaitatian,  though  he  sought  to  defend  his  pomtion 
^  tiie  liapariitU  Review  of  the  TeatiTiionies  in  Favor  of 
Ux  Dieinity  of  the  Son  of  God  (1810).     Two  years 
iita  he  issued  at  Boston  bis  Respectful  Addrega  to  the 
Trimlarian  Clergy,  which  so  attracted  the  Unitarian 
party  beaded  by  W.  E.  Channing  (q.v.)  that  Wor- 
SMter  was  invited  to  become  the  editor  of  the  newly 
bunded  ChriiHan  Diaciple  (later  TheChriilian  Ex- 
aminer).    He  accordingly  removed  to  Brighton, 
wbav  the  temaindra  of  tus  life  was  passed,  editing 
TheX^krietian  Disciple  in  1813-18and  the  quarterly 
Friend  c^  Peace  in  1819-20.     As  a  result  of  his 
SeUnm  Review  of  the  Cvttom  of  War,  published  under 
Ibe  pseudonym  of  "  Philo  Parificus  "  (Cambridge, 
ISU),  he  was  able,  in  1815,  to  estabhsh  the  Massa- 
ebusetts  Peace  Sodety,  of  which  he  was  secretary 
until  183S. 

Id  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  Wor- 
cwt«r  wrote  Pantiliar  Dialojpie  between  Cephaa  and 


Bereas  (Worcester,  1792);  Solemn  Reaeona  for  De- 
clining to  Accept  the  Baptist  Theory  and  PracHee 
(Charlesbown,  1809);  The  Atoning  Sacrifice  a  Dis- 
play of  Love,  not  of  Wrath  (Cambridge,  1829);  The 
Causes  and  Evils  of  Contentions  among  Christians 
(Boston,  l8S\);ead  Last  Thoughta on ImportaidSiib- 
feels  (Cambridge,  1833);  beddee  many  sermons, 
tracts,  and  contributions  to  The  The<Ai0^jical  Magazine 
and  other  rcligiouB  pubhcationa. 

BlBLloaau'HT:  H.  Ware.  Jr.,  Memoiri  o{  Noah  WvrtOUr, 
B«(oa.  IS44^  W.  B.  SpnulUD,  Annati  of  Uu  Amtritan 
Unitarian  Ful]nl,  pp.lfil-lB9.  New  York,  ISOS. 

WORCESTER,  SAMTJEL:  Trinitarian  Congre- 
gationahst;  b.  in  Hollis,  N.  H.,  Nov.  1,  1770;  d.  at 
Brainerd,  Tenn.,  June  7,  1821.  He  was  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College,  1795;  licensed  to  preach, 
1796;  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
RtchbuTg,  Mass.,  1797-1802;  and  was  pastor  of  the 
Tabernacle  church  in  Salem,  Mass.,  1803-21.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  clear  mind,  firm  will,  and  steadfast 
Christian  principles.  In  1821,  for  the  sake  of  hia 
health,  he  made  a  visit  to  the  South,  to  the  miamon- 
ary  stations  among  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  In- 
dians, where  he  died. 

Dr.  Worcester  was  distinguished  by  the  vast 
amount  of  labor  which  he  performed  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise.  Either  he 
or  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  or  both  together,  originated 
the  idea  of  forming  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  were  intimately 
associated  with  it.  The  detailed  plan  of  the  board 
was  doubtless  formed  mainly  by  Dr.  Worcester.  He 
wrote  the  first  ten,  which  are  in  some  respecta  the 
most  important,  annual  reports  of  this  society. 

As  an  author  he  was  noted  for  bis  logical 
acumen,  and  vigorous,  pointed  style.  Besides  his 
sermons,  reviews,  and  essays,  he  published  three 
controversial  Letters  to  Rev.  Dr.  WHliam  E.  Outn- 
ning  (Boston,  1815). 

Bibuohbafht:  S.  H.  WonsBlflr  (his  son).  Lt/i  and  Labori 
of  Rev.  Samuel  IForcrKtr,  2  vdIs,.  BoBkin,  1852;  W.  B. 
Scneue,  Annalt  of  the  Amtrican  Pulpit,  ii.  3fiS-i07.  New 
York,  18SB:  W.  Walker,  in  American  Chtmh  Bitlory 
SfTia.  vdL  iii.  puaim.  ib.  ISM;  iilem.  Tm  fftm  EHaland 
Ltadrr;  pp.  38S-38e.  ib.  1901. 

WORD  OF  GOD. 

U»e  of  the  Tano  ()  1).  InapiraUon  (1  *). 

TliB  Gospel  (!2).  Word  and  Spirit  «  B). 

PreachiiiK  (i  3).  Law  and  Cioapel  (f  8). 

The  term  word  of  God  refers,  in  the  immediate 
sense,  not  to  the  Bible,  but  to  the  word  in  general, 
in  BO  far  as  it  is  a  means  of  grace  or  of  religious  in- 
fluence.   The  Christian  religion  is  the  spiritual  com- 
munion of  man  and  God  or  the  personal  intercourse 
of  God  and  man.    Words  are  the  sole 
I.  Use  of    means  for  transmitting   ideas  or  im- 
the  Term,  pulses  of  will  from  person  to  person. 
Inasmuch  as  sensuous  bdngs  can  com- 
municate only  ttirough  a  sense  medium,  the  audible, 
articulate  word  may  lend  itself  also  to  the  soul  life 
in  communication  with  other  spirits.    The  soul  may 
also  employ  the  medium  of  visions,  and  transmit  its 
effecta  by  symbols  and   illustrations;    but  these 
rather  represent  moods  and  feelings  and  require 
words  for  their  definite  formulation,  like  the  sacra- 
ments.    Likewise  an  intercourse  between  God  and 
man  presupposes  a  word  of  God  employed  in  some 
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way  by  him.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  lawgiver 
reports  the  word  of  God  and  the  prophet  imparts 
what  the  word  of  Yahweh  has  revealed.  Christ 
commissions  his  disciples  to  preach  the  word, 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Matt.  x.  7,  20,  xxviii.  20; 
John  vi.  63) ;  the  increase  of  Christianity  is  a  growth 
of  the  word  (Acts  vi.  7,  xii.  24,  xix.  20).  Christ's 
word  must  dwell  richly  among  Christians  (Col.  iii. 
16);  ''  faith  oometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the 
word  of  God  "  (Rom.  x.  17;  cf.  Gal.  iii.  2  sqq.).  In 
the  ancient  (Dhurch  salvation  is  offered  and  preserved 
through  the  word;  but  gradually  the  sacraments, 
as  independent  factors  of  salvation,  take  their  place 
alongside;  and  ultimately  they  become  the  real 
means  of  grace  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for 
which  the  word  was  efficacious  only  in  a  preparatory 
and  concomitant  sense.  The  scholastics  indulged 
in  elaborate  developments  of  the  sacraments  as  in- 
struments of  grace  with  only  incidental  references 
to  the  significance  of  the  word  of  God.  The  Refor- 
mation from  the  first  laid  its  emphasis  on  the  word 
as  the  essential  medium  of  the  divine  operation  in 
man.  Hence  the  chief  function  of  the  (3hurch  was 
the  preaching  of  the  (jospel,  followed  by  the  Scrip- 
tural use  of  the  sacraments.  By  word  of  God  was 
meant  primarily  not  the  language  of  the  Bible,  but 
the  orally  proclaimed  Biblical  truth. 

The  woiti  of  God  as  a  means  of  grace  is,  there- 
fore, the  published  Gospel  of  Christ,  through  which 
the  divine  revelation  enters  the  human  heart.  This 
word  begets  faith,  and  reciprocally  faith 
a.  The  works  the  word  of  God,  so  that  the 
GoBpeL  Church  is  essentially  edified  and  sus- 
tained, and  the  word,  as  means  of 
grace,  becomes  the  expression  of  its  life.  This  argues 
that  in  every  period  the  word  has  a  particular  form 
and  a  conmion  content;  which  applies  equally  to 
the  periods  of  historical  development  and  the  con- 
temporary life  of  the  Christian  commimity.  This 
assertion  is  true,  however,  only  of  the  essence  of  the 
(jrospel.  The  traditional  generally  prevails,  yet 
every  successive  age  impresses  its  own  peculiar  in- 
terest; for  the  Gospel  must  adapt  itself  in  every 
case  to  the  interpretation  of  the  individual  period 
or  person.  This  extreme  adaptability  and  plas- 
ticity, even  while  involving  the  danger  of  misinter- 
pretation, yet  renders  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel 
available  and  permanent  through  all  ages  and  to 
all  men  imder  all  conditions.  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  misinterpretation  may  be  carried  to  such 
a  degree  that,  as  among  the  Gnostics,  the  word  can 
no  longer  produce  Christian  faith,  so  that  it  ceases 
to  be  the  word  of  (jod;  and  it  is  equally  possible 
that  an  unbeliever  or  a  hypocrite  may  preach  the 
word  (cf.  Phil.  i.  18).  In  the  latter  case  attention 
and  faith  may  be  aroused,  so  that  the  preaching  of 
such  individuals  (who  may  even  momentarily  be 
moved  by  a  certain  impulse  or  excitement  in  their 
preaching)  is  really  thinkable  as  the  divine  word,  un- 
less their  true  character  be  perceived,  and  the  effi- 
cacy of  their  preaching  be  thus  impaired.  The  word 
of  C^od  must  not  be  considered  as  restricted  to  for- 
mal preaching;  it  includes  all  discussion  in  private 
intercourse,  attesting  the  divine  truth  among  teach- 
ers, pupils,  and  friends,  such  as  is  essential  to  the 
Christian  life. 


That  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  the  iraid  of 

God  may  either  be  proved  empirically  and  then  hii- 

torically,  or  its  self-attestation  by  the  inheraii 

power  of  C^od  may  be  accepted.    Christ  had  taogfat 

his  disciples  that  their  preaduDgm 

3.  Preach-  tobeof  the  Spirit  of  God  (Matt.  x.  20), 
ing.        and  Paul  attributed  to  the  Goepd  the 

divine  efficacy  which  had  been  ladm^ 
in  the  Law  (Rom.  i.  16);  the  word  of  Cxod  is "tk 
sword  of  the  Spirit  "  (Eph.  vi.  17).  Paul's  pmdh 
ing  was  "  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  d 
power,"  so  that  the  faith  wrought  ther^y  depended 
not  on  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  the  power  of  (Sod 
(I  Cot,  ii.  4-5).  The  Christian  aooonlin^y  epeab 
"  as  the  oracles  of  C^od  "  (I  Pet.  iv.  11),  and  the 
word  penetrates  into  man's  inmost  depths  (Heb. 
iv.  12),  being  the  seed  whereby  God  forms  man  into 
a  new  creature  (Jas.  i.  18;  I  Pet.  i.  2^25).  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  actife 
with  his  almighty  power  in  the  human  word.  Thk 
was  the  position  assumed  by  the  Reformation.  God 
speaks  through  preaching  and  works  upon  the  hu- 
man heart.  The  medium  of  preaching  is  a  oom- 
plex  of  ideas,  appealing  to  tlie  practical  bamu 
reason,  which  this  may  either  reject  or  dierepid 
as  contrary  to  the  natural  sense,  but  nevertheka 
they  obtain  their  control  not  by  a  peroeptioii  d 
their  correctness  and  utility,  but  by  the  erpmoM 
of  their  overmastering  power.  The  oon^dei  of 
ideas  proves  to  be  the  expression  of  the  an^  pa- 
sonal  will  of  God  for  the  redemption  of  man.  TUi 
personal  presence  is  described  in  Scripture  as  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Christ  is  the  Spirit  (rf  God  (U  Oor. 
iii.  17)  in  the  sense  of  substituting  the  single  perBonel 
will  as  the  object  of  the  joint  activity  of  the  QxxaA 
for  the  pervading  spiritual  energy.  Spoken  to 
arouse  attention  and  understanding,  the  word,  sub- 
ject to  the  personal  impression  and  adaptability  of 
the  hearer,  is  the  organ  of  the  activities  of  the  Holf 
Spirit. 

The  Spirit,  then,  issues  from  the  word  to  man; 

but  the  word,  though  constant  in  essence,  in  fonn, 

and  substance,  is  subject  to  historical  limitatioos. 

Particular  persons  deUvered  it  in  specially  Hebnie 

types  of  thought.     These  words  pio- 

4.  Inspira-  duce   spiritual   results;    hence,  th^ 
tion.        must  have  originated  from  the  Spint 

through  their  early  proclaimere.  TIk 
same  holds  true  of  the  human  woixis  of  Jesus  as  «eO 
as  of  his  earlier  witnesses,  and  those  of  the  relevant 
witnesses  of  Israel.  This  responsive  operatioD  of 
divine  revelation  upon  the  human  soul  may  well  be 
termed  Inspiration  (q.v.).  Whatever  be  the  baas 
of  this  inspiration,  whether  an  actual  fact,  an  event 
in  history,  a  vision,  or  some  experience  of  tbe  soal,it 
is  always  some  incitation  from  without,  whicb  man 
must  imderstand  and  render  inteUigible  by  means 
of  words.  In  the  case  of  the  apostles  each  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  experience  from  his  ovm  personal 
point  of  view.  Consequently,  the  real  subject  of 
inspiration  is  the  understanding  issuing  from  the 
experience  of  the  revelation  together  with  the  com- 
petence and  the  interest  to  express  it  inteDigib^ 
(I  Cor.  ii.  12);  and,  likewise,  not  the  natural  sci- 
ence of  the  historical  facts  or  even  of  the  tews  of 
the  natural  process  is  io^ired,  but  only  the  real- 
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jntiflDS  and  judgments.  This  rules  out  all  verbal 
iupiratkm.  Inspiration  transpired  in  the  gifts  of 
ksofiHedge,  wisdom,  prophecy,  and  the  "discem- 
BMDt  of  spirits  "  (I  Cor.  xii.  ^10).  The  coherent 
Moplex  of  ideas  and  judgments  in  which  inspiration 
Ins  obtaiDed  eKpreasion  constitutes  revelation  in  the 
objeetive  sense;  ^diile  the  sum  of  the  divine  acts 
Btrodaced  as  real  facts  and  events  into  history 
eoutitotes  the  same  as  revealing  activity.  Revela- 
tioQ  (q.v.)  is  disclosed  in  accordance  with  the  grad- 
ul  hifltOTieal  development  of  the  human  spirit; 
Bot  that  revelation  and  such  historical  develop- 
Offit  are  identical,  but  that  the  spirit  appropriates 
ie?elation  after  its  order  in  progressive  develop- 
neat  This  revelation  is  preserved  historically  in 
the  Booroee  of  the  revelation  period.  The  Bible  is 
the  hifltorieal  report  of  this  period  and  contains 
HMitially  the  inspired  complex  of  ideas  with  an  in- 
tapretation  of  its  given  history  and  related  facts. 
Die  Holy  Spirit  has  brought  to  pass  a  revelation 
ad  led  to  its  interpretation,  which  is  the  word  of 
Sod  attested  to  faith  by  its  internal  power.  The 
lotd  of  God  is  primarily  so  called  because  by  this 
dnn  of  human  speech  the  divine  Spirit  is  perceived 
•  operative  upon  the  human  heart.  Religious  ex- 
crieofle  aooordingly  forms  the  test  of  the  true  word, 
btbe  other  hand,  the  word  of  God  is  such  by  virtue 
f  dnrine  revdation  and  inspiration.  The  process 
toeby  the  Q>irit  becomes  word  is  "immediate 
Bfdatian  ";  that  whereby  word  becomes  spirit  is 
mediate  revelation."  In  both  cases  the  actual 
QBtcnt  of  revelation  is  the  same,  for  what  the 
npliets  and  apostles  experienced  and  put  in  words 
leiperienoed  and  received  by  man  to-day  in  so  far 
s  their  words  communicate  the  same  to  him  with 
lifiDe  power.    Subjectively,  the  word  is  adjudged 

0  be  the  word  of  God  because  the  Spirit  is  opera- 
ive  in  it;  objectively  the  word  is  seen  to  bring  the 
(pint  because  it  is  of  the  Spirit.  Both  aspects  find 
hat  eonfirmation  in  the  New  Testament.  Christ 
|nb  the  words  of  God  because  he  had  received  the 
)pBi  in  immeasurable  degree  (John  iii.  34);  and 
iiBRvelati<Hi  follows  from  his  relation  to  the  Father 
[liatt.  XL  27).  The  words  of  Paul  were  taught  by 
^Bmi  (I  Cor.  ii.  10,  13);  the  Gospel  which  he 
?Raciied,  however,  came  from  Christ  himself  (cf. 

1  Tim.  vL  3).  The  "  words  of  faith  "  and  "  com- 
niDdfl  of  doctrine  "  (Barnabas  xvi.  9;  cf.  I  Tim. 
^'  %  V.  17),  "  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered 
unto  the  saints  "  (Jude  3)  and  "  sound  doctrine  '' 
DThn.  L 10;  n  Tim.  iv.  3)  were  the  chief  themes  of 
Qttpd  preaching,  which,  however,  was  held  to  be 
TOed,  in  all  essentials,  from  the  risen  Christ 
Watt,  xxviii.  18  sqq.;  Luke  xxiv.  44  sqq.).  The 
"Kogruied  relation  between  the  preached  word  and 
^  word  of  primitive  Christianity  necessarily  im- 
fa  that  the  latter  was  the  source  of  the  former, 
Kit  the  word  as  preached  can  never  be  a  mere  re- 
xodnetion  of  the  word  as  contained  in  the  Bible, 
ttlg  the  interi^etation  given  by  each  period  to  the 
Ue.  Wherefore  the  Church  properly  requires 
|>t  the  Scripture  must  always  remain  as  the  norm 
pnadung.  This  does  not  imply,  however,  an  ex- 
MKwe  UtenlnesB,  but  only  a  general  conformity  of 
Bit  with  epirit.  While  the  Bible  also  serves  the 
Kifidiial  for  edification,  he  understands  it  in  the 


light  of  the  preached  word  which  is  itself  made  more 
vivid.  The  employment  of  the  Bible  as  the  critical 
norm  of  prevailing  views  in  the  Church  is  a  matter 
only  for  the  joint  effort  of  the  Church  and  free  theo- 
logical science. 

The  problem  of  the  connection  of  word  and  spirit 
next  arises.   The  distinction  between  word  and  spirit 
appears  first  in  Augustine,  who  taught,  in  contrast 
with  the  audible  word,  the  inner  word,  which  is  the 
Spirit,  working  in  the  hearts  of  the 
5.  Word    elect,  producing  faith.    Medieval  the- 
and  Spirit  ology,  preoccupied  by  a  similar  distinc- 
tion in  the  sacraments,  lost  sight  of  the 
problem.    Luther,  in  reference  to  Ps.  xxxviii.  2,  re- 
called the  position  of  Augustine;  so  that,  according 
to  him,  the  Spirit  works  only  in  and  through  the 
word,  though  his  view  was  never  worked  out  theo- 
retically.    The  Reformed  theologians,   after   the 
manner  of  Augustine,  tended  more  toward  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  two.     Martin  Butzer  antagonized 
Luther's  position  as  Thomism;   and  Calvin,  who 
gave  the  normative  view  to  Reformed  theology, 
held  that  Ciod  converts  by  the  Spirit,  without  omit- 
ting the  instrument  of  his  word.    The  word  incites 
toward  regeneration,  but  the  Spirit  illumines,  moves, 
and  renews  the  heart.    "  God  works  in  a  twofold 
way  upon  his  elect,  by  the  Spirit  within,  and  by  the 
word  without.''     The  universal  calling  is  by  the 
latter;  the  special  calling  of  the  elect  is  by  itte  il- 
lumination of  the  former.    A  third  form  of  the  rela- 
tion of  word  and  Spirit  is  the  "inner  word"  of  the 
mystics  in  its  twofold  form:  (1)  the  Spirit  operates 
without  any  relation  to  the  outer  word;  and  (2)  in 
the  depths  of  the  soul  the  Spirit  dwells  as  the  Uf^t 
of  reason  or  conscience.    The  Rahtmann  controversy 
(see  Rahticann,  Hermann)  led  to  a  clearer  outline. 
Rahtmann  taught  that  the  Scriptures  constitulPed  a 
testimony  of  God's  will  and  acts,  which  God  inspired 
in  the  apostles  and  prophets.    They,  containing  the 
image  of  God's  being  and  will,  were  a  guide  toward 
the  attainment  of  an  aim,  without,  however,  affording 
the  power  to  reach  it,  which  was  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Spirit.   The  orthodox  reply  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  Spirit  was  immanent  in  Scripture;  potentially 
the  Spirit  was  always  in  the  word,  actually  only 
when  rightly  employed.     Upon  closer  inspection 
both  views  contain  genuine  elements;    for  though 
the  Spirit  must  be  understood  as  ever  potentially 
present,  this  is  not  to  be  taken  in  an  abstract  sense 
but  as  the  will  of  redemption.    The  word  is  God's 
word  not  only  as  to  its  objective  content  but  also 
in  the  impact  of  man  on  man  within  the  Christian 
body.    The  Spirit  is  objectively  present  in  the  com- 
plex of  ideas  of  revelation  as  well  as  in  its  particu- 
lar interpretation  and  application,  and  neither  ex- 
cludes the  other. 

Thus  far  the  word  of  God  has  been  considered  as 
identical  with  the  Gospel.  From  an  early  period, 
however,  it  has  been  customary  to  divide  the  word 
into  the  Law,  which  commands,  and  the  Gospel, 
which  promises  and  fulfils.  The  two  may  be  easily 
confoimded  with  the  division  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  but  the  former  also  contains  Gospel, 
while  the  latter  holds  commandments  likewise;  in 
fact  the  Gospel  has  been  termed  the  "  new  law  " 
from  the  time  of  the  Fathers.    Following  the  Re- 
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fonners  the  law  as  offering  the  comouuidmente  to 

sioful  man  and  inducmg  him  to  repentance,  and  the 
Gospel  iaapihng  faith  and  aiTordtng,  aa 
6.  Lb«  and  ite  coat«Dt,  pardon  and  the  works  of 
GospeL  the  Spirit,  have  been  eharply  distin- 
guished. The  Law  and  the  Goepel 
Btaod  in  the  relation  of  two  Btagea  of  rcUgioua  de- 
velopment, apparently  making  every  individual 
experience  the  counterpart  of  the  religious  develop- 
ment as  a  whole.  However,  the  Bome  word  may 
work  on  the  same  individual  both  an  Law  and  Gos- 
pel; the  [TToHa  of  Christ  mayjudge  as  weU  as  forgive. 
A  correct  distinction  within  the  limitfl  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  can  be  drawn  only  from  the  individual  ex- 
perience produced  by  the  preaching  of  the  word. 
Unable  to  be  cooscioua  of  the  word  as  a  vital  power, 
the  natural  or  unbelieving  man  receives  it  as  a  new 
outlook  on  the  universe  or  a  new  morality,  assuming 
it  as  addressed  to  the  practical  riiaaon  for  ethical 
realization.  What  he  infers  from  the  word  is  the 
obligation  of  a  faith  of  assent  and  obMliencc  to  the 
new  law,  but  he  ia  unable  to  exercise  the  faith  and 
love  required.  Thus  the  word  may  be  said  to  con- 
front him  with  his  sin,  the  word  of  God  proclaimed 
being  assumed  as  authority.  Rence  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  law  with  certain  natural  moral  tendencies 
may  subject  man  to  a  double  bondage.  More  im- 
portant is  it  that  the  nascent  Christian  should  gain 
a  Bense  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  through  the 
word ;  and  as  the  power  of  the  Spirit  gaioH  greater  and 
greater  ascendency,  the  word  ceases  to  be  a  merely 
external  authority  and  becomes  a  living,  inwardly 
experienced,  and  truly  believed  authority.  The 
loving  Father  is  actually  realiied  in  the  word,  and 
its  whole  content  is  found  to  be  but  a  component 
of  the  single  will  of  God.  Man  receives  a  new  life 
in  the  fellowship  into  which  God  inducts  him.  In 
this  double  boon  of  the  inner  gift  and  the  forgive- 
ness of  God  man  experiences  the  divine  grace, 
brought  to  the  soul  by  the  word  as  Gospel.  Such  t:x- 
perience  is  the  fulfilmentof  the  moral  sndreUgious 
needs  of  the  soul.  The  word  redeems  and  there- 
by approves  itself  as  the  word  of  Ciod.  It  ia  wholly 
correct  that  the  regenerate  Clu-itttian  requires  also 
the  discipline  of  the  law;  for  the  ChristiHn  good 
BTqwrieneed  in  its  ixswer  becomes  a  norm  for  all  hia 
conduct.  In  this  sense  the  word  remains  moral  law, 
though  only  as  inward  authority  spiritually  recog- 
nized. Not  according  to  an  outward  order  but  a 
necessity  determining  the  inner  psychological  mo- 
tives, the  Christian  experiences  in  the  Gospel  not 
only  the  vivifying  motive  power  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
but  obtains  also  the  norm  of  his  moral  activity. 
The  personal  efficient  divine  presence  in  man  is 
capable  of  stimulal  ing  a  lai^  scope  of  thoughtN,  res- 
olutions, and  volutions,  but  whether  in  the  teamed 
intellectual  processes  or  the  moral  law  of  Christian- 
ity, this  internal  possession  will  fall  short  of  accom- 
plishment except  as  it  becomes  the  fixed  efficient 
norm  against  opposing  thoughts  and  tendencies. 
See  also  Revelation.  (R.  Sbbbero.) 

BiBuooRAFDi.  Tho  literature  oF  thti  subject  ii  omiprBcd 
ia  that  m  luidunilcttbDiLrticLrsaii  Bible.  niBUCALCBiTI- 
dBM.  BiBLicti.  ImvotiL'irnuK.  Biuuc*L  Tbkolohi, 
iNBPiHiTtuN,  and  RiVBUTioN.  The  Bubieot  ia  diaruaacd 
in  all  the  prmci^ibl  avetems  of  vyHtematio  ilivtaity  {see 
Doau^H  DcHjMATica).     Iti^rt^reace  may  be  madQ  boie  to 


J.  MOller.Socm'UiKAf  AbSandltaetn.  pp.  127-2TT.  Bimm, 
ISTO;  R.  OcaUnachei.  Won  undOc^LatmclOiri:^ 
R.  Beeberc.  Offmbarufiff  und  /luptfolCim.  Geom  l^ttP- 
felde,  IWS. 

WORDSWORTH,  CHARLES  Bishop  of  a 
Andrew's,  Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane,  Ejnteofil 
Church  in  Scotland,  second  son  of  Chrisiopiet 
Wordsworth  (q.v.,  no.  1);  b.  at  Lambeth  (2m.a.itf 
Charing  Croes,  London)  Aug.  32.  1806;  d.  at  9L 
Andrew's  (9  m.  s.e.  of  Dundee),  Scotland,  Dec  i, 
1892.  He  mis  a  student  of  Sevenoaks  school,  ud  it 
Harrow,  and  then  of  Christ  Church  College,  0^ 
ford  (B.A.,  1S30);  took  the  priie  for  Latin  leae, 
1827,  and  for  the  Latin  eaaay,  1831;  wu  orduDcd 
deacon  1S34,  priest  1840;  was  a  private  tutu  fci 
several  years,  and  had  under  his  instruction  tnth 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Cardinal  Manning;  wu  e»- 
ond  master  of  Wmchester  College,  1836-16;  >uda 
of  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  Pwthslwre,  IMT- 
1854;  and  in  1853  was  consecrated  bishop,  Hebd 
a  strong  faculty  for  teaching.  As  bishop  he  eujesi- 
ored  to  prevent«the  capture  of  the  Scottish  Episco- 
pal church  by  a  narrow  party,  to  make  manifest  fa> 
Scotsmen  the  value  of  Episcopacy  and  EiHSCopil 
ordinances,  and  to  concede  somewhat  to  PrMbj' 
terione,  whereby  they  might  be  eonciliatfd.  Ho 
was  a  stanch  upholder  of  the  synodal  system  aadd 
the  duty  of  establishment  of  religion.  The  diocen 
developed  considerably  during  his  episcopate.  Se 
was  a  member  of  the  New  Testament  CompBiijr  d 
Bible  Revisers,  and  was  a  fellow  at  Winchester, 
1880-71.  He  published  a  Greek  granunar  (Ion- 
don,  1839),  and  his  theolo^cal  works,  outsdedi 
number  of  volumes  of,  and  individual,  sermoDi,  em- 
brace, CaUchttieal  Qttesiions  (1844);  WhatUXt- 
lionnl  Humiliation  taHhoid  National  Bxpm^aa 
(Glasgow,  1855);  On  Shakespeare's  KnovMiitiai 
UseoftheBUile  (London,  1S64);  OuainetciftiaChiv- 
lian  MinUlry  (1872);  Three  Conriagire  Proeft 
that  (Ae  Use  of  the  Eaalvxtrd  FosUion  in  the  CMn- 
(ion  of  Uie  Holy  Eucharial  t*  contrary  to  Ihe  ■  .  .  to' 
leraion  of  our  Reformed  Church  (1876);  Some  &■ 
marka  on  the  Eaaay  by  Dr.  Lighlfoof  .  .  .  on  Ih 
Christian  Minialry  (1879);  AnnaU  of  my  Sarin  hfi 
(1891);  Primary  Witness  to  the  Truth  of  OuGoipi. 
A  Series  of  Discourses  (1892) ;  and  Anndi  <i  "I 
Life,  ed.  W.  Earl  Hodgson  (1893), 
Biblioobapitt:    Benidea  his  own  Atinali  (ut  sup.,  9  nk), 

cuoault:   Jahn  Waribvort)).  Epucopale  of  Cliaria  Wiiiit 

tcartli.  Ixindon.  ISUH;    DNB.  liiii.  1-7. 

WORDSWORTH,  CHRISTOPHER:  Nsra  of 
three  Anglican  scholars. 

1.  Biographer,  younger  brother  of  the  poet  Will- 
iam Wordsworth;  b.  at  Cockermouth  (23  m.  «■»• 
of  Carlisle)  June  9,  1774;  d.  at  Buxted  (39  m.  s.i.e. 
of  London)  Feb.  2,  1846.  He  was  gradusUd  >t 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A..  1796;  fellow, 
1798;  M.A.,  1799;  D.D.,  1810);  became  rector  irf 
Aahby  with  Oby  and  Thinne  (1804) ;  domestic  chtf- 
lain  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1805);  re*K* 
of  Woodchureh,  Kent  (1806),  of  Bockiog,  E«o 
(1808),  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth,  and  Sundridge,  Eal 
(1816);  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1817); 
and  rector  of  Buxted-with-Uckfield,  Sumbx  (1830); 
he  was  master  of  Trinity  College  from  1S20  till 
1841,  when  he  retired  to  Buxted.     HeisheettemflU' 
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boed  for  hia  EedenasHcal  Biography;  or,  Lives  of 
immmt  Men  connected  with  the  History  ojf  Religion 
iR  EndUmd  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Beformo' 
Hmtothe  RevohiHon  (London,  1810,  6  vols. ;  4th  ed., 
1853, 4  vols.),  and  for  his  Who  Wrote  EIEON  BA2I- 
AIKH7  (1824),  a  defense  of  Exag  Charles'  claim  to 
be  die  author  of  Eikon  BasHike.  He  was  also  the 
nthor  of  two  volumes  of  Sermons  (1814),  and  edited 
(kMan  InstiJtuJtes:  a  Series  of  Discourses  and  Tracts 
sisMfrcm  the  Writings  of  the  most  eminent  Divines 
tfikSnuUsh  Ckurch  (4  vols.,  1836). 

8.  Youngest  son  of  the  preceding,  bishop  of  Lin- 
dn,  and  commentator;  b.  at  Bocddng  (38  m.  n.e. 
of  London)  Oct.  30,  1807;  d.  at  Lmoohi  Mar.  21, 
188S.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge  (BA.,  1830;  M.A.,  1833; 
DJ).,  1839);  traveled  in  Greece  (1832-33);  was 
ddained  deacon  (1833),  priest  (1835);  feUow  of 
Taiafy  College,  Cambridge  (1830-36);  public  ora- 
tor (1836);  head  master  of  Harrow  School  (1836- 
1M4);  canon  of  Westminster  (1844-69);  Hulsean 
leeturer,  Cambridge  (1847-48);  vicar  of  Stanford- 
iMhe-Vale,  Berkshire,  and  rural  dean  (1850-69); 
vdideaoon  of  Westminster  (1865-69);  consecrated 
iMbop  of  Lincoln  (1869).  In  the  administration  of 
Ins  diocese  he  was  noted  for  independence  and  ex- 
InDe  courage  in  carrying  out  his  convictions;  he 
ennd  a  violent  conflict  with  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
D&te  by  inviting  them  to  "return''  to  the  Church 
of  Bigland;  was  reversed  in  the  privy  council  in  his 
Mnon  not  to  permit  "Reverend  "  on  the  gravestone 
ofja  Wealesran  in  a  churchyard;  and  was  besides 
pnooancedly  anti-Roman.  He  took  part  in  the 
QU  Catholic  Congress  held  at  Cologne,  Sept.,  1872. 
He  HBB  the  author  of  Athens  and  Attica:  Jowmal  of 
sBnideneBMefe  (London,  1836);  Inscriptiones  Pomr 
pittsa:  Ancient  Writings  copied  from  the  WaUs  of 
ikCitgcf  PompeU  (1837);  Greece:  Pictorial,  De- 
miptipe,  and  Historical  (1839;  8th  ed.,  1883);  The- 
sfUtits  AngUeanus;  or.  Instructions  concerning  the 
0»di  and  the  Anffiican  Branch  of  it  {IMS;  9th  ed., 
Itt5);  Discourses  on  Public  Education  (1844; ;  Diary 
»  htmoe  (1845);  Letters  to  M,  Goudon  oh  the  De- 
iMiw  Character  of  the  Church  of  Rome  both  in  Re- 
Hgiai  and  PotUy  (1847);  Sequel  to  the  Previau  Letr 
^  (1848);  Scripture  Inspiration;  or^  On  the  Canon 
<lfffo^Scrtptiire  (Hulsean  lectures  for  1847  1848); 
Or  the  Apocalypse;  or,  Book  of  Revelation  (Hulsean 
ketare  for  1848;  1849);  Harmony  of  the  Apocalypse 
(1S49);  The  Apocalypse  in  Greek  (1849);  Memoirs 
iWiOiam  Wordsworth  (2  vols.,  1851);  S.  Hippdy- 
^  and  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  Third  Century,  from 
^ newly  discovered  ** Philosophumena"  (1853;  new 
«L,  1880);  The  Greek  New  Testament,  with  Prefaces, 
fiMkeOons,  and  Ndtes  (4  parts,  1856-60;  2d  ed., 
1^);  occasional  sermons  preached  in  Westminster 
Abbef  (1850-68);  On  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible 
(1861);  The  Holy  Year;  or.  Original  Hymns  for  Sun- 
%  and  Holy  Days  (1862);  The  Old  Testament  in 
^  Authorized  Version,  with  Notes  and  Introductions 
(Bvok,  1864r-71;  2d  ed.,  1868-72);  Union  with 
tee:  An  Essay  (1867);  History  of  the  Church  of 
Inbmd  (ei|^t  sermons;  1869);  Twdve  Addresses  at 
h  Vitiiaium  of  the  Diocese  and  Cathedral  of  Lincoln 
1873);  On  the  Sale  cf  Ckurch  Patronage;  Irenicum 
rciiIqfontifii(1876);  Diocesan  Addresses  at  Visitation 


(1876);  EthicaetSpiraualia(lS77);  The  Newtonian 
System:  Its  Analogy  to  Christianity  (1877);  Letters 
to  Sir  George  Preoost,  on  Sisterhoods  and  Vows  (1878); 
Ten  Addresses  at  the  Triennial  Visitation  (1879); 
Translations  of  the  Pastoral  Letters  of  Lambeth  Corir 
ferences  into  Greek  and  Latin,  Made  by  Desire  of  ihe 
Presiding  Archbishops  (1868  and  1878);  A  Church 
History  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  A  .D.  481  (4  vols., 
1881-83;  new  ed.,  1906);  Discourse  on  Scottish 
Church  History  (1884);  Public  Appeals  in  Behalf  <tf 
Christian  Liberty  (2  vols.,  1886). 

8.  Historian;  b.  at  Westminster,  London,  Mar. 
26, 1848.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  1870),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1871 
and  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year;  was  fel- 
low of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge  (1870-78),  where  he 
was  tutor  (1872-74  and  1875-77);  was  curate  of 
Alvechurch  (1874-75),  and  of  St.  Giles,  Cambridge 
(1875-77);  rector  of  Glaston,  Rutlandshire  (1877- 
1889),  Steeple  with  Tyneham,  Dorsetshire  (1889- 
1897),  East  Holme,  Isle  of  Purbeck,  Dorsetshire 
(1890-^7),  and  since  1897  of  St.  Peter  with  St.  Paul, 
Marlborough.  He  has  also  been  prebendary  of  lid- 
dington  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  since  1886,  surrogate 
of  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  since  1898,  and  rural  dean 
of  Marlborough  Portion  and  examining  chaplain  to 
the  bishop  of  Worcester  since  1905.  He  has  written 
or  edited  Social  Life  at  the  English  Universities  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (Cambridge,  1874);  Scholcs 
AcademicoB:  Some  Account  of  the  Studies  at  the  Eng- 
lish  Universities  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1877); 
Breviarium  ad  Usum  Sarum  (in  collaboration  with 
F.  Procter;  3  vols.,  187^-86);  Pontificale  Ecdesue 
Sancti  AndrecB  (Edinburgh,  1885);  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral Statutes  (3  vols.,  London,  1892-97);  Coronation 
of  King  Charles  I,  (1892) ;  Tracts  of  Clement  May- 
deston  (1894);  Notes  on  MedicBval  Services  in  Eng- 
land  (1898) ;  Ceremonies  and  Processions  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Salisbury  (1901);  Old  Service-Books 
of  the  English  Church  (in  collaboration  with  H. 
Littlehales;  1904);  snd  Precedence  of  English  Bish- 
ops and  the  Provincial  Chapters  (1906). 

Biblioorapht:  On  1:  Charles  Wordsworth,  AnnaU  of  my 
Early  Life^  London,  1891 ;  E.  Churton,  Memoir  of  Joahua 
Watson,  Oxford,  1861;  DNB,  Ixiii.  7-8.  On  2:  J.  H. 
Overton  and  Elizabeth  Wordsworth,  Chriatopher  Word^- 
vDorth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln^  London,  1888;  J.  H.  Overton, 
The  Church  in  England,  ii.  399,  401,  415,  ib.  1897;  F.  W. 
Cornish,  English  Church  in  the  19th  Century,  passim,  ib. 
1910;  E.  Stock,  English  Church  in  the  19th  Century,  pas- 
sim, ib.  1910;  DNB,  bdii.  9-10. 

WORDSWORTH,  JOHN:  Church  of  England, 
bishop  of  Salisbury;  b.  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill  (11 
m.  n.w.  of  London),  Middlesex,  Sept.  21,  1843;  d. 
in  London  Aug.  16,  1911.  He  was  educated  at  New 
College,  Oxford  {B.A.,  1863;  M.A.,  1868),  and  was 
ordered  deacon  in  1867  and  ordained  priest  two 
years  later;  was  assistant  master  of  Wellington 
College  (1866-67);  was  elected  fellow  of  Brasenose 
College  (1867),  was  tutor  (1868-83);  also  preben- 
dary of  Langford  Ecclesia  in  Lincoln  Cathedral 
(1870-83),  as  well  as  chaplain  of  Brasenose  College 
and  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln 
(his  father);  select  preacher  at  Oxford  (1875-77 
and  1888-90),  Grinfeld  Lecturer  on  the  Septuagint 
(1876-78),  university  preacher  at  WhitehaU  (1879), 
and  Bampton  Lecturer  (1881);    Oriel  professor  of 
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the  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  in  Oxford  Uni- 
veraity  (1883-85),  at  the  same  time  being  fellow  of 
Oriel  College  and  canon  of  Rochester;  in  1885  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Salisbury.  In  1872  he 
attended  the  Old  Catholic  Congress  at  Cologne,  and 
from  1878  to  1883  spent  much  time  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Spain,  collating  manuscripts  for  an  edition  of 
the  Vulgate  New  Testament.  He  did  much  to  se- 
cure the  practical  settlement  of  the  status  of  readers 
in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  it  was  he  who  prepared 
the  Latin  draft  of  the  Reaparusio  Archiepiacoporwn 
Anglia  (published  in  1897)  in  reply  to  the  papal 
bull  of  Sept.  13,  1896,  denjring  the  validity  of  Ang- 
lican orders.  He  wrote  Keble  College  and  the  Present 
Univereiiy  Crisis  (London,  1869) ;  Lectures  IrUrodwy 
tory  to  a  Study  of  Latin  Literature  (Oxford,  1870); 
Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin  (1874); 
University  Sermons  on  Gospel  Subjects  (1878);  The 
One  Religiony  Truthj  Holiness^  and  Peace^  Desired  by 
the  Nations  and  Revealed  by  Jesus  Christ  (Bampton 
lectures;  1881);  Old  Latin  Biblical  Texts  (in  col- 
laboration with  W.  Sanday  and  H.  J.  White;  2  vols., 
1883-86);  Novum  Teslamentum  Latins  ad  codicum 
manuscriptorum  fidem  (in  collaboration  with  H.  J. 
White;  5  parts,  comprising  the  Gospels  and  Acts, 
1889-1905);  The  Holy  Communion  (London,  1891); 
De  validitate  ordinum  Anglicanorum  (Salisbury, 
1894) ;  Trois  lettres  sur  la  position  de  Viglise  anglicane 
(1894);  The  Church  of  England  and  the  Eastern  Par 
triarchs  (Oxford,  1892);  On  the  Rite  of  Consecration 
of  Churdyes  (wiUi  the  Sarum  form;  London,  1899); 
The  Episcopate  of  Charles  Wordsworth^  Bishop  of  St, 
Andrews  (1899);  Bishop  Sarapion's  Prayer  Book 
(1899;  rev.  ed.,  1910);  The  Ministry  of  Grace  (1891; 
new  ed.,  1903);  Tfie  Baptismal  Confession  and  the 
Creed  (London,  1904);  The  Law  of  the  Church  and 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  (1908);  The 
Invocation  of  Saints  and  the  22d  Article  (1908);  Or- 
dination  Problems  (1909);  and  Unity  and  FeUoioship 
(1910). 

WORDSWORTH,  WILLUM:  Poet-philoso- 
pher; b.  at  Cockermouth  (24  m.  s.w.  of  Carlisle), 
England,  Apr.  7,  1770;  d.  at  Rydal  Mount  (31  m. 
s.  of  Carlisle)  Apr.  23,  1850.  He  was  second  son  of 
John  Wordsworth,  attomey-at-law,  and  law  agent 
for  Sir  James  Lowther,  afterward  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
His  mother  died  in  1778,  his  father  in  1783.  He 
graduated  from  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1791.  He  traveled  extensively,  making  frequent 
visits  to  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium,  as  well  as  Scotland  and  Wales, 
but  made  his  home  at  Grasmere,  1799-1813,  whither 
he  brought  his  bride  in  1802 — and  at  Rydal  Mount, 
1813-50.  By  severe  simplicity  of  life,  by  frugal 
husbanding  of  slender  resources  derived  from  leg- 
acies, later  from  additional  income  from  a  govern- 
mental office  requiring  but  little  personal  attention 
(1813-43),  recipient  of  a  government  annuity  of 
£300  for  literary  distinction  (1843-50),  he  was  en- 
abled to  devote  himself  unremittingly  to  the  voca- 
tion of  poet  to  which  he  had  early  consecrated  him- 
self. At  the  Oxford  Commemoration  in  1839  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him.  On  the 
death  of  Southey  in  1843  he  became  poet  laureate. 
Near  him  dweUing  in  the  Lake  District  there  were 
at  dififerent  periods  Southey,   Coleridge,   Thomas 


Arnold,  De  Quincy,  and  Prof.  John  Wilson  (CSnJi* 
topher  North).    His  sister  Dorothy,  a  womio  d 
rare  insight  and  beauty  of  spirit,  was  his  oodbM 
companion  until  her  death.    With  the  single  enep- 
tion  of  the  "  Ode  composed  on  an  evening  of  oe- 
traordinary  splendor  and  beauty  "  (1818),  all  cf  Ui 
most  memorable  work  was  done  betweoi  1796  nd 
1808.    He  became  the  most  illustrious  icprcwUa' 
tive  of  the  Romantic  movement  in  En^ish  poetry 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  nmeieath 
century.    This  was  an  extension  of  the  wave  of  Ro* 
mantidsm  (q.v.)  in  Germany  and  France,  in  irU 
the  spirit,  revolting  from  the  reign  of  reason  in  tlie 
Enlightenment  and  of  classical  form  in  litentme,  at 
out  to  vindicate  the  right  and  glory  of  f edin&  ib- 
agination,  art,  and  the  spontaneous  revdalionitf 
mystical  consciousness.    In  Great  Britain  this  phs- 
nomenon  was  rather  an  atmosphere,  a  reactkniiy 
attitude,  characterized  by  a  self-unconsdons  mtr 
tive  freedom,  a  new  sense  of  the  meaning  of  natm 
and  of  the  mind  of  man  in  relation  to  nature,  in  wldeh 
there  was  added  to  the  feeling  of  beauty  that  d 
strangeness  and  mystery  (cf.  W.  Pater,  ApprwM- 
tions,  pp.  243  ff .,  London,  1889;  W.  L.  Fh^  Tk 
Beginnings  of  the  English  Romantic  Movement,  Boa* 
ton,  18d3;   A.  Symons,  The  Romantic  Mosemdm 
English  Poetry,  New  York,  1909).    In  Wcmbvoftk 
reappeared  aU  the  signs  which  have  maAed  Aa 
mystics  of  aU  ages,  from  whatever  an^  they  hafa 
approached  reality — reliance  on  instinct,  tnut  ia 
emotion,  confidence  in  the  "  inner  light,"  and  mh 
render  to  all  the  deepest  impulses  quickened  l^  aUr 
renimdation  and  silence.   His  relation  to  the  myBtia 
is  evinced  (1)  in  his  austerity  of  life,  his  tkolom 
from  the  world,  his  purposed  and  unbroken  freedon 
from  distraction;   (2)  in  his  uninterrupted  meifitar 
tion  on  nature  and  human  life,  throuc^  oonoeotnr 
tion  and  absorption  of  attention  attaining  the  la* 
tional  vision  of  truth  in  which  feeling  beoomei  a 
direct  soiurce  of  illumination;    (3)  in  the  ''beatific 
vision  "  which  crowns  his  self-purification  and  all 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  stages  of  his  experi- 
ence (cf.    The  Excursum,    bk.   I.,   197-218).  Not 
Plotinus  nor  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  was  more  truly 
detached  from  the  cares  and  contaminations  of  the 
world,  nor  were  these  men  surrounded  by  friends 
and  conditions  better  suited  to  self-discipline,  ooa- 
templation,  and  ecstasy.    Like  all  mystics  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  world  was  pantheistic.    He  found 
divinity  in  all  natural  objects  and  in  the  mind  of 
man.    Man  and  nature  formed   a  unity  in  which 
the  mood  of  each — what  was  fairest  and  most  in- 
teresting   in    each — was    reflected    in    the  other. 
Ecstasy  was  bom   of   quietness   and  silence,  and 
poetry,  the  spontaneous  expression  of  concentrated 
and  highly  wrought  feeling,  originated  from  "  emo- 
tion  recollected  in  tranquillity."  (Cf.  Wordsworth's 
Works,   "Preface   to    *  L>Tical    Ballads/"   "Ex- 
postulation and  Reply,"  "  The  Prelude,"  bk.  U., 
"  Lines    composed   a  few    miles    above    llnteni 
Abbey.")    See  Mysticism.         C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Biblioqbapht:  Much  of  the  literature  under  Reugion  iso 
LiTEKATURE  deols  with  the  subjectt  notably  Brooke's  Tk^ 
ology  in  the  English  PoeU.  Consult:  C.  Wordsworth, 
Memoirs  of  WUliam  Wordsteorth,  2  vols.,  London.  1851 
(by  his  nephew) ;  A.  S.  Patterson,  PoHs  and  Prtackm  V 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  Glasgow,  1862;    S.  T.  Coieridr. 
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Us  Lktnna,  LondoD,  18M;  H.  Lonsdale,  Th€ 
I  of  CumtbtHmtd,  6  vols.,  ib.  1807-75;  D.  Bfaason, 
wik,  SAsBcy,  JCaote,  and  Oth^r  Buay;  new  ed.. 
;  A.  J.  byminstoo,  WUHam  WonUworth,  ib.  1881 ; 
I  Kyeis.  WordtwoHh,  ib.  1888,  new  ed..  1909  (ad- 
;  J.  M.  .  atheriaad,  WiUiam  Wordnoorth,  ib. 
r.  Knisht,  Lif$  of  Wordawprth,  3  vols.,  in  his  ed. 
Wmkg,  vob.  tx.-xL,  Edinbuih,  1889  (suthorita- 
Tcrdawortkiama,  ed.  W.  Enicht,  London,  1889  (se- 
i  papen  nad  before  the  Wordsworth  Society;  of 
OS);  T.  De  Qitiney,  RmsoUeeHona  ofiha  Lake  PoeU, 
I,  vob.  L-m,,  ib.  1889-90;  Elisabeth  Wordsworth, 
WordawortK  lb.  1891;  M.  Qothein,  WtUiam  Word*- 
mm  Ltben,  setns  Wtrko,  setns  ZeUgenoBBen,  2  vols., 
893;  E.  Legoois,  La  Jouneaao  de  Wordtworth, 
196^  fiiS.  trsML,  London,  1898  (oareful  and  intei^ 
W.  R.  Inge,  Chrutian  Myttieiam,  pp.  305  sqq., 
;  W.  Raleish,  Wordaworth,  ib.  1903;  F.  W.  Rob- 
tifiimmoa  of  Poatry,  WordawoHh,  ib.  1906;  D.  W. 
Wordoworth  and  kU  Cirdo^  ib.  1907;  8.  F.  Oinsei^ 
damorA:  a  Stimdy  in  Mamory  and  MyaUeiam,  Elk- 
U  1908;  DNB,  UiL  12-27. 

:  AHD  SADDLE  AHIMALS,  HEBREW: 
de  deals  with  certain  aniTnals  lused  for 
riding  and  in  those  relations;  for  further 
on  concerning  them  see  Ass;  Cambl; 
Mulb;  Pastoral  Life,  Hebrew.  Of 
le  the  bull  was  used  for  field  work,  hence 
proportion  of  the  male  in  the  herd  (Gen. 
;  oaran  in  pairs  drew  the  plow  (I  Sam.  xi. 
irrow  (Job.  xxxix.  10),  and  the  threshing- 
Sam.  zziT.  22);  they  were  employed  also 
Mit  the  grain  (Deut.  xxv.  4).  The  ox  was 
possesBkm;  whoever  took  a  widow's  ox 
Ige  was  an  oppressor  (Prov.  xiv.  4;  Job 
A  goad  was  and  is  still  used  in  driving  the 
udgias  iii.  31;  I  Sam.  xiii.  21).  Ox  and  ass 
to  be  yoked  together  (Deut.  xxii.  10); neat 
re  used  before  the  cart  (I  Sam.  vi.  7)  and 
of  burden  (I  Chron.  xii.  40). 
e  ass  there  were  many  names:  hamor; 
die  ass";  *ayir,  Gk.  oruw,  plUoa,  "young 
re*,  "  wikl  ass."  Before  the  introduction 
rK  the  ass  and  neat  cattle  were  the  agri- 
i  only  work  animals.  In  early  times  ass 
ere  doubtless  yoked  together;  the  prohi- 
Deut.  xxii.  10  arose  from  the  sentiment 
my  commingling  of  unlike.  In  plowing 
td  the  ass  was  not  in  use;  it  was  used,  how- 
turn  millstones.  Its  principal  value  was 
;  by  rich  and  poor,  wi^  or  without  saddle 
whfle  the  driver  traveled  on  foot  (II  Kings 
Women  espedaDy  rode  it,  also  children 
!0),  and  the  feeble  (11  Chron.  xxviii.  15); 
nrpse  mig^t  be  carried  on  it  (I  Kings  xiii. 
young  asses  served  children  as  riding  ani- 
iges  X.  4).  Only  in  very  early  times  was 
I  war,  except  as  a  pack  animal  (II  Kings 
;  but  cf.  luL  xxi.  7),  being  especially  em- 
1  times  of  peace  (Zech.  ix.  9).  In  patri- 
ses  it  was  a  pack  animal  (Gen.  xiii.  26  and 
od  in  New-Testament  times  ox  and  ass 
limals  the  most  conunon  possessions  (Luke 
iv.  6). 

•edh  the  Hebrews  denoted  the  offspring 
B  and  the  mare.  This  animal  was  used 
S,  being  too  costly  for  use  in  early 
r  ordinary  pack  purposes;  as  a  sad- 
il  it  was  used  by  kings  and  princes 
L  23,  xviii.  5).    It  seems  to  have  come 


from  the  Armenian  highlands  by  way  of  Phenicia 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  1  4). 

The  single-hiunped  camel  is  the  variety  of  which 
some  mention  is  made  in  Scripture,  used  gener- 
ally by  the  caravans,  therefore  seldom  by  Hebrews 
(cf .  I  Chron.  xii.  40;  Isa.  xxx.  6) ;  but  the  returning 
exiles  employed  it  (Ezra  ii.  67).  Its  burden  was 
about  three  hundredweight,  and  was  distributed  on 
both  sides  of  the  hump  in  a  sort  of  saddle;  the  beast 
knelt  while  the  load  was  adjusted.  Freight  camels 
move  slowly,  and  last  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hours;  the  riding  camel  can  surpass  in  endurance 
the  best  horse.  Different  forms  of  saddle  are  used 
for  men  and  women,  the  latter  being  upholstered 
and  with  high  knobs,  siumoimted  by  a  pannier. 
The  rider  often  dismounted  with  the  aid  of  a 
pole  carried  by  the  driver.  The  animal  might 
be  adorned  with  rings  and  chains  upon  the 
neck  (Judges  viii.  21,  26).  It  was  useful  also  in  war, 
and  was  employed  by  Arabs,  Bactrians,  and  Afri- 
cans as  a  sort  of  cavalry.  Camel's  milk  is  mentioned 
(Gen.  xxxii.  15),  but  its  flesh  was  forbidden  to  He- 
brews (Lev.  xi.  4),  although  the  heathen  used  it  in 
sacrifice;  its  hair  was  woven  into  a  rough  cloth, 
used  also  for  tent  covering  (Matt.  iii.  4;  Jer.  xlix. 
29). 

For  the  horse  there  are  several  designations  in 
Hebrew:  «ti8  is  the  general  name;  porcuA  is  a  saddle 
horse;  the  exact  sense  of  rekhebh  is  doubtful;  luU 
means  "  the  runner,"  and  is  applied  to  the  horse 
(Isa.  xxx.  16),  while  *ablnrj  "  the  strong,"  is  so  ap- 
pUed  Judges  v.  22.  The  New-Testament  term  is 
hippoSf  often  in  Revelation.  The  horse  was  intro- 
duoed  into  Palestine  after  the  time  of  Solomon; 
when  David  overcame  Hadadezer  of  Zoba  and  took 
as  booty  horses  and  chariots,  he  knew  only  to  des- 
troy the  chariots  and  hock  the  horses — except  suf- 
ficient for  100  chariots  (II  Sam.  viii.  4).  Solomon 
is  said  to  have  had  1,400  chariots  and  12,000  horse- 
men (I  Kings  X.  26).  It  is  usually  held  that  the 
probable  market  of  the  horse  for  the  Hebrews  was 
Egypt,  in  which  it  had  long  been  prized,  while  Egyi>- 
tian  influence  was  stronger  at  the  time  than  that  of 
Assyria.  Israel  appears  to  have  been  the  latest  of 
the  people  of  Hither  Asia  to  introduce  the  horse  for 
the  army,  especially  for  the  use  of  cavalry;  at  first 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  king  (I  Kings  i.  5),  the 
horse  was  used  by  the  nobles  in  the  time  of  Jere- 
miah. The  reference  in  I  Kings  x.  28  is  probably  to 
be  read  Muzri  instead  of  Mizraim^  "Egypt"  (see  As- 
BTRiA,  VI.,  2,  §  1).  Accordingly  Winckler  holds  that 
Cilicia  and  Cappadocia  were  the  marts  where  the 
Israelites  obtained  their  horses;  while  Muzri  in 
Arabia  may  be  the  reference  in  such  passages  as 
Isa.  xxxi.  1.  The  much-debated  passage  I  Kings 
X.  28,  cf.  verse  26,  is  probably  the  starting-point  of 
much  legendary  matter  regarding  Solomon's  rela- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  the  horse  as  a  posses- 
sion among  the  Hebrews.  The  arrival  of  the  horse 
from  Cappadocia  among  the  Babylonians  is  de- 
monstrable for  the  period  1420-1100,  and  among  the 
Egyptians  after  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  breed 
of  the  horses  derived  by  Solomon  from  Asia  can  no 
longer  be  determined.  Tradition  attributes  the  der- 
ivation of  the  celebrated  breed  of  Arab  horses  from 
those  brought  back  by  the  exiles  (Ezra  ii.  66),  which 
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were  supposedly  from  Solomon's  brood.  Riding 
never  appears  among  the  Hebrews  as  a  pastime, 
and  such  passages  as  Job  xxxix.  19-25  show  the  sen- 
timent with  which  the  animal  was  regarded.  In 
war  the  Israelitic  leader  rode  not  on  horseback  but 
in  a  chariot  (see  Vehiclbs,  Hebrew)  ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case  with  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans.  Csmis 
first  made  riding  an  accomplishment  of  the  noble 
(cf.  Esther  vi.  8  sqq.;  Eccles.  x.  6-7);  indeed,  even 
in  later  times  this  remained  an  accomplishment 
foreign  to  the  Jew.  The  Bible  knows  horses  of  all 
colors  (Zech.  vi.  2-3;  Rev.  vi.  2  sqq.).  Shoeing  of 
the  animal  was  unknown,  hence  luutineBs  of  hoof 
was  a  valuable  quality  (Isa.  v.  28);  and  this  ex- 
plains partly  their  emplo3anent  only  on  the  plains. 
In  the  earlier  times  stirrups  were  unknown,  and  in 
a  still  earlier  period  the  saddle  was  not  used.  Dec- 
orations for  the  horse,  the  bridle,  and  the  plume  for 
the  head  appear  in  the  Scriptures,  and  are  pictured 
on  Assyrian  rehefs.  In  poetical  imagery  the  horse 
figures  frequently;  in  Rev.  xix.  11,  14,  Christ  rides 
as  victor  a  white  horse.  (R.  Zehnpfund.) 

Bibuoobapht:  The  literature  on  the  subject  is  already  prin- 
eipa  ly  given  under  Asa,  Camsx^  Hoaas,  and  Muls.  Consult 
further:  A.  Zeller,  Daa  Pferd,  der  Bad  und  der  Hund  in  der 
hnLigenSchrifi,  Plauen,  1890;  J.Wimmer.  PdUUtintu  Boden 
mUaeiner  Pfianger^  und  TienvtU,  Cologne,  1902;  Nehring, 
Die  geogrttt^ieehe  VtHnwhtno  der  SAvoetiere  in  PiUAatina  und 
Surien,  in  GlobuB,  vol.  Ixzxi.;  W.  R.  Arnold  in  JA08,  voL 
zzvL;  DB,  I  173,  344.  629,  il  416.  iii  466. 
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General  New-Testament  Conoep- 
tion (S  3). 
Pauline  Uaace  ($4)* 


Johannine  Usace  (I  5). 
Dogmatic  CoaceptioQ  ({  8). 
Religioufl  Canceptkm  (i  7). 


The  expression ''  heaven  and  earth,''  borrowed  by 
the  New  Testament  from  the  Old  (Gen.  i.  1;  Isa. 
i.  2;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  25),  is  a  popular  and  imperfect  com- 
bining of  the  two  main  parts  of  the  universe.  Prop- 
erly there  are  three  divisions  (Ex.  xx.  4.  11;  Ps. 
box.  34;  Acts  iv.  24),  namely,  heaven,  earth,  and 
sea  (cf.  Phil.  ii.  10).  This  corresponds  to  the  tri- 
partite universe  of  ancient  Babylonia  (cf .  P.  Jensen, 
Die  Kosmologie  der  BabyUmier^  Strasburg,  1890; 
Benzinger,  Archdologiey  pp.  159  sqq.). 

In  ancient  Israel,  indeed,  not  only  was  the  word 
for  world  lacking,  but  also  the  conception  of  a  crear 
tion  of  the  world  by  Yahweh;  at  least  it  is  not 

certain  that  the  Babylonian  myth  of 

I.  Old-     creation   was  assimilated  before    the 

Testament  prophetic  period.    During  this  period, 

Conception,  however,  and  certainly  in  exilic  and 

postexilic  times,  as  a  parallel  to  the 
consequent  development  of  monotheism,  ap[)ears 
the  conception  of  a  universe  dependent  upon  Yah- 
weh as  its  creator  and  preserver,  even  though  the 
expression  **  heaven  and  earth "  is  still  retained 
{hakkolf  in  Eccles.  xi.  5,  is  a  sort  of  substitute  for 
"  world  ").  This  appears  more  clearly  in  Deutero- 
Isaiah,  who  never  wearies  of  proclaiming  the  maj- 
esty of  the  almighty  Creator.  In  the  story  of  crea- 
tion (Gen.  i.),  in  spite  of  the  dual  expression, 
"  heaven  and  earth  "  ("  earth,  air,  and  sea,"  i.  28), 
creation  is  clearly  conceived  as  standing  before  the 
almighty  Creator,  the  work  of  his  will  and  of  his 
word.  Disregarding  the  influence  of  Babylonian 
and  Persian  ideas  upon  this  monotheism  and  the 


conception  of  creation  and  worid,  it  is  evident  tint 
the  conception  of  a  universe  owed  its  origin  not  to  , 
cosmological  speculations,  but  to  retigiouB  devekp*  ; 
ment  and  especially  to  the  conception  of  QoA  iM  i 
by  the  Hebrew  prophets.    The  attainment  cf  tb  ^ 
belief  in  a  single  almighty  Lord  and  ruler  d  thi 
world,  is  a  result  of  the  historical  experience  d 
Israel,  especially  diuing  the  exile  and  after  the  re- 
turn therefrom.    The  rehgion  of  Israel  differs  from 
that  of  the  heathen  world  in  this,  that  it  haa  its 
roots  not  in  the  life  of  nature,  but  in  the  history  d 
Israel.     Originally  the  historical  horizon  waa  re* 
stricted,  and  hence  the  universality  of  Yahweh  wai 
scarcely  realized.     The  prophets,  however,  pMwi 
these  narrow  boimds,  and  when  an  Amos  could  an- 
nounce that  Yahweh  would  use  the  Assyrians  to 
chastise  Israel  for  its  violation  of  his  commandments, 
the  particularistic  view  of  Yahweh's  rule,  acoordiiig 
to  which  he  always  favored  his  people,  gave  way  to 
the  conception  of  a  world  of  nations  and  the  id« 
of  a  moral  government  of  this  world  by  God.  T^ 
appears  when  Yahweh  is  called  **  judge  of  all  the 
earth,"  that  is,  of  all  peoples  (Gen.  xviii.  25),  and 
lord  of  all  the  earth  (Josh.  iii.  11);  he  is  everywheie 
to  be  feared  (Ps.  xxii.  28,  xxxiii.  8,  etc.);  his  salvia 
tion  shall  be  everywhere  revealed  (Jer.  xvi.  W)* 
This  train  of  thought  gives  birth  to  new  words  and 
phrases,  such  as  **  all  the  nations  of  the  earth" 
(Gen.  xviii.  18;  Deut.  xxviii.  1)  particularly  in  ood- 
tradistinction  and  in  opposition  to  Israel;  "  theoA 
of  the  earth  "  (Isa.  xh.  5) ;  above  all  to  the  poetic 
word  tebdj  which  is  originally  a  synonym  of  'era,  as- 
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I  the  earth  as  a  whole,  but  is  frequently  used 
senae  of  oikoumeni,  ejg.,  "all  the  inhabitants 
worid  "  (Isa.  xviii.  3;  Pd.  zxziii.  8).  Another 
i  the  worid  is  shown  in  Dan.  ii.  37-39,  which 
DB  a  qpeeimen  of  the  hyperbolical  style  of  ex- 
m,  oammon  in  oriental  courts.  Although  the 
logy  and  content  of  the  word  *olan>€iOn  is 
lediy  known,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  ex- 
d  originally  a  conception  of  time,  not  the 
itsdf  in  the  sense  of  a  qualitatively  defined 
on  (cf.  IV  Esdras  iv.  27-32). 
3ceek  n^rthology  the  conception  of  a  universe 
lacking;  the  whde  being  paraphrased  by  the 
lent  of  its  parts,  as  in  Homer's  description  of 
^dd  of  Achilles,  where  are  named  earth, 

heaven,  and  sea  (cf.  E.  H.  Berger, 
tredt  Mytkuiehe  Komwgraphie  der  Griechen, 
nd  8iq^  m.  to  Rosdier's  Lexikon,  Leip- 
Tphal  dc,  1904).  The  word  Kosmos  is.  said 
iptkML  to  have  been  first  used  by  Pythagoras 

to  designate  the  universe  (Plutarch, 
ucCit  pkOosaphonan),  This  Hellenic  ooncep- 
f  the  Eosmos  was  first  introduced  into  Bib- 
iterature  by  the  author  oi  the  Wisdom  of 
on.  The  word  as  used  here  combines  Old- 
nent  and  HeUemc  conceptions;  sometimes  ho 
I  alternates  with  ta  pankLf  "  the  whole."  The 
universe  (hS  sustasia  kosnum)  is  made  from 
as  matter  by  God,  through  his  word,  his  wis- 
eing  with  hhn  (ix.  1, 9,  xi.  17) ;  hence  the  eter- 
irit  oi  God  is  in  all  things  (xii.  1).  As  the 
is  permeated  by  the  divine  wisdom,  it  is  the 
ution  of  man's  cognition  of  the  order  of  the 
(viL  17-23);  from  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
ition,  man  learns  by  comparison  to  know  the 
r  (xiii.  5).  The  koemos  also  signifies  man, 
Adam  is  called  the  first-formed  father  of  the 
(x.  1);  a  multitude  oi  wise  men  is  termed  the 
ion  cf  the  world,  while  the  family  of  Noah  is 
bope  of  the  worid  "  (vi.  26,  xiv.  6).  However, 
itirety  of  things  in  nature  and  the  history  of 
IB  is  also  expressed  by  the  words  kosmoa  and 
V.  16-17,  xvi.  17,  xiii.  9,  xiv.  6). 
he  New  Testament,  the  formula  "  heaven  and 
"  continues  to  be  used;  the  creator  being  Ciod, 
tber  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  v.  18,  vi.  10,  xi. 

25;  Mark  xiii.  31;  Luke  x.  21;  Eph. 
Boecal  in.  16;  Ck)l.  i.  16,  20;  II  Pet.  iii.  7, 13; 
sw-  Rev.  xxi.  1).  Paul  uses  ta  parUa  for 
unent  both  divisions  of  creation  (Rom.  ix. 
Jptkm.  6;  I  Cor.  viu.  6;  Eph.  i.  10;  PWl.  iii. 

21;  Col.  i.  16, 20).  In  the  Acts  of  the 
les,  to  hcaaven  and  earth  are  added  the  sea 
1  that  it  contains  (iv.  24,  xiv.  15),  and  God  is 
Bed  as  the  creator  of  the  kosmos  and  the  lord 
ven  and  earth;  this  is  the  same  as  if  he  were 
the  lord  of  the  world.  Particular  stress  has 
aid  upon  the  use  of  the  phrase,  ''  the  whole 
"  by  Jesus.  It  is  not  indeed  improbable  that 
in  common  with  strictly  monotheistic  Juda^- 
SBsessed  a  conception  of  the  world  as  a  unity, 
nd  with  his  conception  of  God.  When,  in 
xi.  25,  he  praises  God  as  the  lord  of  heaven 
rth,  this  signifies,  in  s^nte  of  the  antiquity  of 
rase,  the  same  as  lord  of  the  world.  Whether 
1 "  had  for  Jesus  precisely  the  significance  of 


"  kosmos  "  remains  uncertain,  since  he  spoke  in 
Aramaic  and  it  is  not  known  what  Aramaic  words 
are  represented  by  kosmos  and  aidn.  Dalman  be- 
heves  that  in  Mark  viii.  36,  kol  *olmah  is  the  Aramaic 
equivalent  for  holon  ton  kosnum;  the  conception  of 
the  whole  world  as  a  possession  is  met  elsewhere  in 
Jewish  writings. 

Paul  uses  kosmos  with  several  shades  of  meaning: 
(1)  As  the  universe:  "from  the  creation  of  tbe 
world  "  (Rom.  i.  20;  Eph.  i.  4);  cf. 
4*  Pauline  also  the  phrase  ta  staicheia  tou  kosmou 
Usage.  ("  elements,  rudiments,  of  the  world," 
Gal.  iv.  3;  Col.  ii.  8,  20).  In  general 
he  prefers  the  term  ta  panta,  (2)  In  aocoid  with 
the  Stoic  idea  of  a  "  system  of  gods  and  men,"  he 
separates  the  concept  of  the  world  into  angels  and 
men  (cf.  I  Cor.  vi.  1,  2).  (3)  It  sometimes  signifies 
oikoumenS,  the  "  inhabited  earth,"  when  he  is  think- 
ing of  his  missionary  field.  (4)  In  n  Cor.  i.  12  it 
seems  to  mean  life;  related  to  this  is  the  phrase  dted 
by  Dalman  as  rabbinical,  ek  tou  kosmou  exerehes^ 
thai,  "  to  go  out  of  the  world  "  (L  Cor.  v.  10).  (6) 
Kosmos  often  signifies  for  Paul  the  human  race,  for 
example,  in  Rom.  iii.  19,  v.  12-13.  (6)  From  this 
is  evolved  the  peculiarly  Christian  significance,  es- 
pecially emphasised  in  the  Johannine  writings,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  "  world  "  as  an  essence  is  far 
removed  from  and  even  opposed  to  God.  Its  stand- 
ards and  values  are  rejected  by  Christians  (II  Cor. 
vii.  10).  (7)  The  word  kosmos  can  also  be  used  to 
express  earthly  possession  (cf.  Mark  viii.  36).  For 
Christian  "  the  world  "  is  only  "  this  world,"  the 
fashion  of  which  passeth  away  (I  Cor.  vii.  31).  The 
Christian  has  nothing  in  conmion  with  it,  for,  by 
Christ's  death,  he  is  crucified  for  the  world  (Gal. 
vi.  14). 

The  Johannine  writings  must  be  treated  separate- 
ly. Here  the  word  kosmos,  besides  being  used  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  of  the  Pauline  episties,  is  em- 
ployed in  a  thoroughly  Jewish  manner, 
5.  Johannine  e.g.,  in  John  vii.  4,  xii.  19,  where  it 
Usage,  denotes  the  people.  Even  more  clearly 
than  for  Paul,  the  kosmos  is  for  John 
not  only  the  whole  of  creation,  but  more  especially 
mankind  as  the  object  of  salvation  (i.  29,  iii.  16,  17; 
I  John  ii.  2),  of  enlightenment  (John  viii.  12),  and 
judgment  (iii.  17).  "  This  world  "  is  conceived  in 
a  thoroughly  Jewish  and  Pauline  spirit;  it  is  ruled 
by  the  devil  (xii.  31)  and  passes  away  with  all  its 
pleasures  (I  John  ii.  17),  for  the  world  is  essentially 
opposition  to  God  (I  John  ii.  15);  it  "  Heth  in  wick- 
edness "  (I  John  V.  19)  and  can  neither  know  nor 
believe  in  God  and  his  Son,  and  must  therefore  hate 
those  who  are  "  not  of  the  world  "  (John  xvii.  14). 
Christians  must  overcome  the  world  (I  John  v.  4)  as 
Jesus  has  overcome  it  (John  xvi.  33). 

The  most  important  characteristic  of  the  concep- 
tion "  the  world  "  in  the  New  Testament  is  that,  as 
a  whole,  it  is  subordinated  to  the  recognition  of  the 
salvation  of  Christ  and  his  foundation  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  among  mankind.  Hence  arises  a  re- 
ligious conception  of  the  world  which  Is  folly  for  the 
partizans  of  Hellenic  philosophy  but  God-given 
wisdom  for  Christian  believers  (I  Cor.  i.  21-24). 
For  Paul,  God  the  Father  is  the  creator  of  the  world 
and  the  goal  of  the  Christian  community;  Christ 
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18,  in  Balvation,  the  mediator  for  the  world  and  the 
community.  The  statement  is  to  be  explained  by 
Christ's  words  when  he  bases  his  ruler^p  of  the 
world  on  the  fact  that  God  alone  knows  him.  He 
who  is  known  and  revealed  by  God  alone  stands  for 
this  very  reason  nearer  to  God  than  to  the  world; 
hence,  in  spite  of  his  existence  in  the  world,  he  is 
raised  above  it  and  has  power  over  it.  To  God  the 
Father,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  world  he  rules  Paul 
adds  a  fourth  quantity :  the  conmiimity  which  has 
been  created  in  Christ  from  eternity.  Hellenic  phi- 
losophy always  recognizes  the  morally  cultured  man 
as  merely  a  part  of  the  kosmos;  Christianity,  how- 
ever, looks  upon  the  man  who  is  reconciled  to  God 
in  Christ,  who  also  works  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
as  of  greater  value  than  the  world.  This  view  is  a 
corollary  of  the  knowledge  that  God  is  the  Father 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  our  Father.  Although  only  a 
part  of  the  imiverse  is  known  to  him,  the  Christian 
believes  that  the  unity  of  the  world  is  guaranteed  by 
general  laws  and  by  a  supreme  law  above  all  these. 
The  use  of  this  Biblical  train  of  thought  has  al- 
ways been  checked  in  dogmatic  theology  by  a  Neo- 
platonic  rationalism  which  holds  medieval  scholas- 
ticism higher  than  all  the  results  of  Scriptural  exe- 
gesis. The  scholastics  before  and  after 
6.  Dogmatic  the  Reformation  have  always  ap- 
Conception.  proached  the  conception  of  God  by 
looking  away  from  ^e  determination, 
limitation,  and  order  of  the  world,  and  predicate 
as  God  the  undetermined  and  unlimited  Being.  By 
attributing  to  this  abstraction  power  and  goodness, 
qualities  which  do  not  pertain  to  it,  this  God  who  is 
a  negation  of  the  world  is  looked  upon  as  the  creator 
of  the  world.  A  variant  of  this  conception  is  the 
more  recent  one  of  the  absolute,  which,  without  re- 
lation to  anything,  therefore  without  relation  to 
the  world,  has  the  quality  of  being  in,  by,  and  for 
itself.  As  the  world  is  not  made  the  basis  of  this 
absolute  (cf.  Rom.  i.  19,  20),  it  does  not  express  the 
concept  of  an  almighty  God.  Indeed,  the  thinker 
who  suppresses  the  world  in  order  to  look  upon  God 
as  the  absolute,  must  begin  by  suppressing  himself, 
since  as  a  thinking  being  he  is  a  part  of  the  world. 
The  right  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  God, 
however,  is  the  recognition  that  Christ  is  the  ground 
of  our  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  relation  to  the 
world.  He  must  therefore  be  conceived  as  Paul 
conceived  him,  as  the  aim  of  the  world  for  which  it 
was  created. 

The  religious  explanation  of  the  world  assumes 
that  all  things  redound  to  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  chosen  and  loved  by  God.       The 
7.  Religious  theological  amplification  of  this  thought 
Conception,  does  not  have  to  deal  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  each  particular  event;  for 
the  decrees  and  ways  of  God  are  usually  unsearch- 
able (Rom.  xi.  33).    The  theological  conception  is 
that  the  whole  world,  the  entire  circle  of  the  inter- 


action of  the  forces  of  nature  and  man's  free  wH 
are  under  the  control  of  God,  who  directs  all  ths 
for  the  salvation  and  bliss  of  his  children  among 
mankind,  so  that  all  experiences  of  ill  also  serve 
God's  purposes.    In  theological  ethics,  the  woiid  ii 
used  to  signify  earthly  goods,  in  so  far  as  they  an 
temptations  to  sin.    Therefore,  the  Church  eatidie 
teaches  that  Christian  perfection  is  to  be  sooglht  hf 
withdrawal  from  all  the  relations  of  Mf e  in  coonnoB. 
This  end  could  only  be  attained  in  the  life  of  Aa 
hermit,  not  even  in  that  of  the  cloister,  aiiioe  anf 
community  offers  occasion  for  vexation  and  anger. 
Hence  the  rules  given  by  Paul  (Gal.  vi.  14;  Ron. 
xii.  2)  can  be  understood  to  mean  only  tint  ead 
individual  Christian  is  peculiarly  tempted  by  ee^ 
tain   special   worldly  relations,  and  Quiatianily, 
therefore,  requires  that  its  f oDowen  sbould  avail 
those  things  which  possess  this  quality  for  them,  h 
general,  however,  the  use  of  all  worldly  goods  is  pv- 
mitted  to  the  Christian  since  they  g^ve  him  aa  op- 
portunity to  prove  the  mastery  of  the  worid  bj  Aa 
self-control  he  exhibits. 
(L.  DiBSTELt;  A.  RnscHLt.    Revised  by  J.  Wmi.) 
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1.  Conference  of  1540-41. 
The  Occasion  and  Prelimi- 
naries (S  1). 
ProgresB  and  Close  (S  2). 


2.  Conference  of  1557. 
Preliminaries  (i  1). 
The  Flaoian  Breach  (f  2). 
The  Conference  Futile  ({  3). 


L  Tht  Citj  and  Bishopric:  [Worms,  one  of  the 
oUert  and  most  mterestlng  dties  in  Germany,  also 
loog  one  of  the  most  important,  lies  in  the  plain  of 
Ihe  Wooneon  the  kft  bank  of  the  Rhine,  twenty- 
five  milBB  south  of  Mains.  It  has  about  42,000  in- 
hafahanta,  of  ^diom  two-thirds  are  Protestants, 
about  one-third  Roman  Cathohc,  and  2,500  are 
JewB.  Its  name  in  the  Roman  period  was  Borbeto- 
magUB,  in  a  Cdtic  district,  and  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
VangKHMB,  a  small  tribe  settled  there  by  Julius 
Gbsar,  wbae  arose  the  dvitas  Vangionum.  In  the 
fifth  century  it  came  under  the  Burgundians,  and 
there  the  legends  of  Gunther  and  Bnmhilde,  Sieg- 
fried and  Eiiemhild,  and  later  of  Eginhard  and 
Bnma  are  laid.  It  was  the  see  dty  of  an  andent 
bisfaoprio,  was  often  the  reddence  of  the  Frankish 
kingB  and  of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  gave 
Us  name  to  a  famous  concordat,  and  was  the  scene 
cf  the  diet  where  Luther  made  his  famous  defense 
and  dedaraUon  b^ore  Charles  V.  (see  Luther, 
Mamiis,  f  9),  and  of  two  important  conferences. 
It  IB  noted  aJso  for  its  Romanesque  cathedral,  of 
led  aandstoney  dating  from  the  twelfth  to  the  four- 
teenth cental^,  and  for  the  great  monument  to 
Luther,  derigaed  by  Rietschel  (see  Sculftubb, 
Obbdtian  Ubb  of,  in.,  §  3).]  The  circumstances 
of  the  founding  of  the  bishopric  are  unknown;  even 
when  ChriiBtianity  entered  the  region  is  uncertain, 
it  is  not  known  whether  the  reference  of 
(Hcar.f  I.,  X.  2)  to  churches  in  the  German 
pRninoes  refers  to  this  place.  The  first  secure  trace 
is  the  statement  of  Orodus  {HisLf  VII.,  xxxii.  13) 
thai  in  the  beginning  of  the  filth  century  the  Bur- 
gondiana  reodved  Christianity,  and  that  the  left 
bank  <tf  the  Rhine  was  in  general  organized  eccled- 
aatiffiaUy  (cf.  Socrates,  HUL  ecd,,  VII.,  xxx.).  But 
there  18  no  report  of  a  bishopric,  and  no  list  of  bish- 
ops for  this  period.  For  200  years  nothing  more  is 
heard,  meanwhile  the  Franks  took  possesdon  of  the 
land,  the  Burgundians  having  withdrawn;  the  dty 
thnB  became  German  instead  of  Roman.  The  Chris- 
tian oommunity  survived  the  change,  and  at  the 
qrnod  held  at  Paris  in  614  a  Bishop  Berhtulfus  of 
Uamadom  i^ipeared;  in  696  Rupert  of  Salzburg 
was  bishop,  after  whidi  follows  a  gap  of  a  century 
in  knowledge  of  the  see.  From  the  end  of  the  dghth 
eentury  the  biahope'  names  are  known.  The  dio- 
cese haelf  was  located  on  both  ddes  of  the  Rhine. 
The  bishopric  was  suppressed  in  1801. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

DL  The  Concordat:  [For  the  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment see  CONCOBDATB  AND  DEUMmNG  BULIiS,  I. 

Its  significance  rests  in  the  fact  that  it  ended  the 
diqmte  between  pope  and  emperor  regarding  In- 
vestiture (q.v.)  in  an  agreement  betwe^i  Calixtus  II. 
andHenryV.  The  terms  of  the  concordat  were  read 
before  a  multitude  in  a  meadow  near  the  dty. 

UL  The  Diet:  This  important  gathering,  before 
which  Lather  was  summoned  to  appear,  dosed  the 
first  period  of  the  Refonnati<m,  showing  to  the  world 
that  the  movement  started  by  Luther  was  something 


greater  than  that  started  by  Huss,  and  likdy  to 
take  quite  another  turn.  Luther  arrived  on  Tuesday, 
Apr.  16,  1521,  in  the  forenoon,  and  was  lodged  in  the 
house  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The  next  day  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  appeared  before  the 
diet,  assembled  in  the  episcopal  palace.  For  the 
proceedings  and  result  see  Lxtther,  Martin,  §  9.] 

IV.  Religious    Conferences.  —  1.  Conference  of 

1640-41:  The  Hagenau  Conference  (q.v.)  having 

proved  ineCFective,  a  new  one  was  called  for  Oct.  28 

of  the  same  year  (1540).    Paul  III.  dedded  to  have 

as  his  representative  a  man  not  a  car- 

J^  *^*      dinal,  and  appointed  Tommaso  Cam- 

andPre-  P®8g>>  bishop  of  Fdtre.  His  instruc- 
liminariea.  ^i^^^  emphasized  the  grace  of  the  pope 
in  accepting  a  conference  of  this  kind, 
which  he  so  abhorred,  and  directed  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  Curia  be  guarded  and  all  proposals  be  re- 
served for  papal  decidon.  Morone,  the  nimcio,  also 
appeared,  his  purpose  being  to  obstruct  the  confer- 
ence as  much  as  posdble.  Pietro  Paolo  Vergerio 
(q.v.)  came  ostendbly  as  the  French  representative, 
really  in  the  secret  service  of  the  pope  to  encoiu^e 
the  return  of  Protestants  to  the  Church.  Melanch- 
thon  set  on  foot  on  Oct.  22  in  Gotha  a  protest  against 
the  claim  of  the  pope  to  precedence  and  to  the  ulti- 
mate decidon  in  such  a  conference.  His  own  in- 
structions were  definite  to  refuse  recognition  of  the 
papal  supremacy,  and  warned  of  the  danger  of 
cleavage  in  Protestant  ranks  in  case  certain  podtions 
should  not  be  maintained.  The  Protestants  were  to 
stand  by  the  Schmalkald  concludons.  The  members 
of  the  conference  arrived  promptly,  but  the  em- 
peror's representative  delayed  his  arrival  till  Nov. 
22.  Roman  Catholics  of  note  deputed  were  Nausea, 
Cochlseus,  Pflug,  Pelargus,  Cropper,  Eck,  and  Men- 
sing,  while  for  the  Evangelicals  appeared  Jakob 
Sturm,  Butzer,  Capito,  Calvin,  W.  Link,  Odander, 
Schnepf,  Brenz,  and  Amsdorf .  Representatives  of 
Mainz,  Bavaria,  Pfalz,  and  Strasburg  were  to  offici- 
ate as  preddents.  The  Evangelicals  used  the  delay 
in  cementing  a  united  front.  On  Nov.  25  Granvella 
opened  the  conference.  To  the  Evangelicals  it  was 
suggested  that  they  submit  in  writing  what  they 
proposed  to  hold,  to  which  they  replied  by  sub- 
mitting the  Augsburg  Confesdon  and  Apology. 

The  real  beginning  of  the  conference  was  con- 
tinually postponed,  and  on  Dec.  8  Campeggi  ap- 
peared and  spoke  of  the  zeal  of  the  pope  for  a  healing 
.   __  of  the  religious  dividons,  and  to  this 

fin^O^wV  *«^*  ^^  «*^^  mihoxit  mention  of 
the  pope.  The  Evangelicals  opposed 
the  delivery  of  the  summaries  of  action  to  the  em- 
peror alone,  and  demanded  that  each  dde  receive 
an  original  set  of  documents,  though  they  finally 
agreed  to  accept  certified  copies.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic party  was  not  in  agreement  as  to  the  measures 
to  be  adopted.  It  seemed  as  though  the  conference 
was  going  to  pieces  upon  the  question  of  the  form 
of  interchange  of  proposals.  Granvella  had  from 
the  beginning  no  confidence  in  a  public  conference, 
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and  endeavored  to  get  some  individuals  from  the 
Protestant  side  to  consent  to  more  private  proceed- 
ings and  so  to  enable  a  compromise  to  be  reached. 
On  Jan.  2,  1541,  the  proposition  was  put  forward 
that  each  of  the  eleven  participants  ^ould  speak 
together  with  the  chief  speaker  for  each  side,  the 
notaries  to  take  down  the  chief  points;  on  this  the 
Evangelicals  were  not  at  one,  Melanchthon  and 
Butzer  seeking  to  mediate,  the  eCFect  of  Granvella's 
astute  policy  being  seen  in  this  attitude,  the  result 
being  the  anger  of  Osiander,  who  saw  that  some 
secret  understanding  was  obtained.  The  Protestants 
desired  that  each  of  the  participants  should  have  free 
speech.  Granvella  sought  from  the  emperor  au- 
thority to  close  the  conference,  but  on  Jan.  14  the 
oonferenoe  began  with  Eck  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
speaker.  He  excused  the  delay  on  the  ground  that 
the  Confession  (of  1540)  laid  before  them  differed 
from  that  of  1530  and  that  comparison  had  required 
time,  to  which  Melanchthon  replied  that  they  were 
essentially  the  same.  Eck  practically  passed  article 
1,  and  b^gan  debate  on  article  2  dealing  with  orig- 
inal sin,  upon  which  he  and  Melanchthon  disputed 
tiU  the  17th,  when  GranveUa  called  both,  together 
with  Mensing  and  Butzer,  to  a  meeting,  where  the 
four  agreed  upon  a  formula  which  the  Evangelicals 
oould  accept.  Meanwhile,  on  the  day  before  Gran- 
vella had  received  orders  from  the  emperor  to  close 
the  conference,  and  on  Jan.  18,  when  further  proceed- 
inge  were  to  be  carried  on,  the  president  declared 
that  the  emperor  had  ordered,  since  no  progress  had 
been  made,  that  the  matters  be  deferred  to  the 
coming  diet,  and  the  conference  was  abruptly 
broken  off. 

2.  OonflBrenoe  of  1667:  By  the  Augsburg  Relig- 
ous  Peace  (q.v.)  of  1555  the  states  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  had  won  as  a  permanent  right  freedom 
to  ezerdse  their  religion.  But  the  hope  of  a  relig- 
1  Prellmi-  *^^^  union  and  ecclesiastical  agreement 
naries.  ^  matters  of  teaching  and  ceremonies 
had  not  been  given  up.  The  discussion 
of  the  equalization  of  the  religious  parties  was  re- 
ferred at  the  time  to  the  then  future  diet  appointed 
for  Mar.  1,  1556.  The  difficulty  of  the  Evangelical 
princes  was  that  since  Luther's  death  their  churches 
had  become  disunited  through  various  controversies, 
and  there  was  no  recognized  leader;  Melanchthon's 
authority  was  challenged  by  a  part  even  of  his  own 
scholars,  while  Brenz  was  suspected  by  one  whole 
group.  At  the  Augsburg  Diet  Christoph  of 
Wdrttemberg  had  desired  a  meeting  of  Evangelical 
princes;  Philip  of  Hesse  had  wanted  a  meeting  of 
their ^  counselors  and  theologians;  the  Ernestine 
dukes  sought  to  bring  both  about.  But  the  theo- 
logians (Amsdorf,  Stolz,  Aiuifaber,  Schnepff,  and 
Strigel)  disapproved  and  wanted  a  decision  against 
false  doctrines.  The  Regensburg  Diet  proposed  a 
committee  of  eight.  The  Roman  Catholics  pre- 
ferred a  council,  the  Protestants  a  religious  confer- 
ence; Ferdinand  saw  that  a  council  was  impossible 
at  the  time  and  declared  for  a  conference,  which  he 
appointed  to  meet  at  Worms  Aug.  24,  1557.  Each 
side  was  to  have  six  debaters,  six  associates,  six 
"  auditors,''  and  two  notaries.  The  presidency  fell 
ultimately  to  Julius  von  Pflug  (q.v.),  bishop  of 
Naumburg;  the  Protestant  principals  were  Melanch- 


thon, Brens,  Schnepf,  Prafewor  Maocfaabiv  d 
Copenhagen  (later,  Runge  of  Grafswaki),  Eaig 
and  Pistorius;  the  Roman  Catholic  ropiesentitiwi 
were  Pflug,  Helding,  Gropper,  P.  CaniahiB,  Ddfiai 
of  Strasburg,  and  Professor  Rithoven  of  Loonm. 
Attempts  had  been  made  in  vam  to  hod  tib 
breach  between  Melanchthon  and  Flaciaa  (qq.T4, 
and  in  ^ew  of  the  coming  oonferenoe  it  was  renM 
to  have  the  Evangelical  states  oome  together  it 

Worms  Aug.  1  in  order  to  makeaaev 
•^Vw^n  attempt  to  heal  the  breach.  ApnGni* 
Breach,    i^aiy  nieeting  of  the  princes  mider  Dob 

Christoph  was  held  at  Frankfort  li 
June,  but  Elector  August  was  absent  by  the  adfki 
of  Melanchthon;  agreement  was  reached  that  ffaey 
unanimously  maintained  the  Augsburg  Confc 
Fladus  insisted  upon  a  condenmation  of  all 
teaching,  brought  definite  charges  against  soon  d 
the  Protestant  principals,  and  declared  a  piQDOiiii» 
ment  against  all  corruptions  of  doctrine  to  be  afaan 
lutely  necessary.  Melanchthon  and  his  smnntta 
arrived  at  Worms  Aug.  28,  and  the  Ernestine  thB^ 
logians  soon  saw  that  they  were  practically  iaolated^ 
neariy  aU  "adoring  Philip  as  a  divinity.'*  Tk 
Evangelicals  met  together  Sept.  5,  and  Marnier  nd 
Schnepff  brought  up  their  proposal  for  the  ooodo^ 
nation  of  aU  corruptions  of  the  last  ten  yean,  witii 
especial  reference  to  Melanchthon;  in  r^y,  it  wv 
pointed  out  that  conunon  action  against  the  com- 
mon foe  was  necessary,  even  if  to  accomplish  tlm 
other  representatives  had  to  be  secured.  A  new  iir 
tempt  was  made  on  Sept.  9,  but  with  ^e  result  tbit 
the  Fladans  threatened  to  make  open  statement  of 
their  position. 

On  Sept.  11  the  conference  began,  and  at  onee 
arose  the  inevitable  discussion  concerning  the  older 
of  procedure;  Melanchthon's  proposal  for  onl 
methods  was  rejected  in  favor  of  Helding's  that 
written  dociunents  be  handed  in.     Instead  of  the 

Augsburg  Confession  a  statement  t^ 

Oonferenoe  ^*^^^»  ^  twenty-three  articles,  d 

Futile.     ^^  ^^^  points  in  dispute  was  to  be 

the  basis  of  discussion.  At  the  fifth 
session,  Sept.  16,  Canisius  referred  to  the  split  amoog 
the  Evangelicals,  which  the  Flacians  sdxed  i?oo 
to  emphasize  their  position.  On  Sept.  20,  Camsoi 
again  read  a  document  referring  to  Osiander  and 
Major  (see  Major,  Georq;  Osiandeb,  Andbias), 
and  the  Flacians  again  pointed  out  the  lo^c  of  thdr 
position  and  affirmed  that  they  were  compdkd  to 
justify  themselves,  and  to  the  threat  to  replace  them 
replied  that  they  would  appeal  to  the  president 
Peace  could  not  be  obtained,  though  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  heal  the  breach  and  to  get  the 
Evangelicals  to  present  a  united  front.  All  was  uie- 
less,  for  on  Sept.  27  the  representatives  of  JobioB 
Friedrich  gave  to  the  Roman  Catholic  aBBeBson 
their  protestation,  and  on  Oct.  1  the  notificatkn 
that  they  were  about  to  depart,  and  then  left  Wonne 
on  the  same  day.  The  conference  had  in  faei  been 
interrupted  Eonce  Sept.  20;  the  Roman  Cathofie 
part  would  gladly  have  closed  the  matter  at  ocoe, 
but  the  EvsuQgelicals  hoped  to  find  a  way,  hj  ogo- 
tinuing,  to  relieve  the  sad  impression  of  this  confiiet 
in  their  own  camp.  The  oonferenoe  was  resamfld 
Oct.  6,  but  at  OQoe  there  arose  a  diq;)iite  tf  to 
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*  the  Flacian  declaration  was  official  or  pri- 
i  new  question  then  arose  as  to  whether  the 
Qg  Ph>testant  disputants  were  competent  as 
ts  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  had 
excluded  the  Flacians;  further,  would  the 
i  reoogniie  the  conference?  So  objection 
jection  arose,  and  the  Elvangelicals  did  not 
in  bringing  under  discussion  the  doctrines 
(.  Postponements  ensued  to  obtain  word 
xdinand,  which  came  at  last  instructing  the 
sment  ol  the  Weimar  theologians  in  their 
I  participants;  over  the  interpretation  of  this 
new  s^e  arose.  Fioally,  on  Nov.  28,  the 
[catholics  haying  declared  that  they  could  not 
iia  divided  party,  the  whole  matter  was 
to  the  next  diet,  each  party  asserting  its 
»  of  the  causes  leading  to  this  result. 
Regensbuzg  Ckmferenoe  (q.v.)  revealed  the 
of  the  Protestant  party,  that  at  Worms 
pm  its  weakness.  Tlie  split  had  become  a 
3  for  the  opponents  and  made  these  latter 
turn  in  the  tide  for  their  cause.  Canisius 
that  the  princes  of  the  Roman  party  would 
r  oppose  a  general  council,  while  the  Coun- 
rmation  was  already  on  its  way.  For  further 
nents  on  the  Protestant  side  see  Frank- 

(G.  Kawerau.) 

On  the  oHgr  mnd  biahoprio  consult:   J.  F. 
tX,  Biakma  ^piteopatuB  Warmatienaia,  Frankfort, 


1734;  W.  Wagner,  Die  vormaliom  oeUaiehen  SHfU  wm 
OroBthenogthum  Hesaen,  2  vols.,  Darmatadt,  1873-78;  H. 
Boos,  QuiUen  Mur  Geachichte  der  Stadt  Worms,  3  vols., 
Berlin.  1886-03;  idem,  Geaehiehte  dar  rheinUeKen  SUidr 
tektdtur,  vols.  L-iv.,  ib.  1897-1901;  A.  K5ster,  Die  Worm- 
•er  Annalen,  Leipsio,  1887;  F.  Soldan,  Die  Zerat6rung  der 
Stadt  Worms  im  Jahre  1689,  Wonns,  1889;  idem.  BeUtOge 
gur  Oeaehichte  der  Stadt  Worms,  ib.  1896;  F.  X.  Kraus. 
Die  chrisUiehen  Ituehriften  der  Rheinkmde,  nos.  22-29. 
Freibuis.  1890;  H.  Haupt.  BeHrOae  zur  ReformaHonso&' 
sehichU  der  Reiehsstadl  Worms,  Giessen.  1897;  C.  Koehne* 
Die  Wormser  StadtreehtsreformaUon  vom  Jahre  1499,  Ber- 
lin. 1897;  O.  Beckmann  Fohrer  dwrch  Worms,  Stuttgart, 
1902;  Rettbeig  KD,  i.  633;  Hauck,  KD,  4  vols.;  KL, 
xu.  1759-68.  On  the  concordat,  besides  the  literature  in 
ilL  218  of  this  work  consult:  G.  Wolfram,  Friedrieh  /. 
vnd  das  Wormser  Concordat,  Maibuig.  1883. 

On  the  diet  the  following  are  available:  J.  Fiiedrioh, 
Der  Reichstag  in  Worms,  16S1,  Munich,  1870;  K.  Jansen, 
Aleander  am  Reichstags  mu  Worms  16S1,  Kiel,  1883;  T. 
Eolde,  Luiher  und  der  Reichstag  mu  Worms,  Qotha,  1883; 
F.  Soldan,  Der  Reichstag  su  Worms,  1681,  Wonns,  1883; 
W.  Oncken,  Martin  Luther  in  Worms,  Giessen,  1884; 
Cambridge  Modem  History,  ii.  139  sqq.,  146  sqq.,  158,  166. 
170  sqq.,  New  York,  1904. 
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Wormaeiense,  Wittenberg.  1542;  CR,  iii.  1121  sqq.,  iv.  1- 
91;  ZHT,  1872,  pp.  36  sqq.;  J.  P.  Roeder,  De  coOoqimo 
Wormatiensi,  Nurembeig,  1744;  H.  Laemmer,  Monw 
menta  VaHeana,  pp.  300-342,  Freiburg,  1861;  R.  Moses, 
Die  Rdigionsverhandlungen  mu  Hagenau  und  Worms,  1640 
und  1641,  Jena,  1889;  J.  W.  Richard,  Philip  Mdanch- 
than,  chap,  xxiii.  New  York,  1898;  J.  Janssen,  Hist,  of 
the  German  People,  vi.  107-113,  vii.  34-45.  St.  Louis.  1903- 
1905;  Cambridge  Modem  History,  ii.  239.  New  York,  1904; 
W.  Friedensbuig.  in  ZKG,  zxi.  112  sqq.;  the  UtexmtarB 
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lip  may  be  defined  as  the  acknowledgment 
!  formal  act  of  mind  or  body,  or  both,  of 
ipreme  dominion,  or  (among  pagans)  of  the 
power  oi  some  divine  or  semi-divine  being. 
RngHflh  the  word  was  used  in  a  less  limited 
[enoting  honor  or  reverence  in  general. 
Traces  of  this  usage  are  seen  in  the 
inn  formula  of  the  marriage-service  in  the 
English  Prayer-book,  where  the  bride- 
groom says  to  the  bride,  "  With  my 
bee  warship,  and  with  all  my  worldly  goods 
idow/'  as  well  as  in  the  current  application 
tie  "  his  Worship  "  and  the  epithet  "  wor- 
to  the  mayors  of  English  towns;  while  to 
.  among  Roman  Catholics,  it  would  be  pos- 
hear  the  expression  "  the  worship  of  the 
used  without  offense,  although,  as  will  be 
iiing  is  clearer  to  them  than  the  distinction 
the  supreme  honor  due  to  God  alone  and 
rdinate  or  relative  honor  paid  to  even  the 
ind  holiest  of  his  creatures. 
moeption  instinctively  suggested  to  Chris- 
tie by  the  word  in  its  narrower  sense  is  in- 
stamped  by  the  definition  of  the  Founder 
rdigion,  "  God  is  a  Spirit:  and  they  that 
Xn.— 28 


worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth"  (John  iv.  24);   but  an  encyclopedic  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  must  go  back  for 
2.   Neces-  many  centuries  beyond  the  Christian 
sity  of      era,  and  patiently  seek  to  penetrate 
Study  of    the  obscurity  which  veils  the  mental 
Primitive    processes  of  primitive  and  uncivilized 
Religions,   man.    The  modem  study  of  compara- 
tive religion,  also,  has  brought  to  light 
the  profound  significance  of  many  rites  of  savage 
tribes  which  until  recent  years  were  contemptuously 
dismissed  as  mere  barbarism  or  child's  play,  un- 
worthy of  the  attention  of  serious  thinkers.   In  them 
is  often  found  the  answer  to  many  questions,  which 
would  otherwise  have  seemed  insoluble,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  primitive  man  regarded  the  sup>er- 
natural  and  his  relation  to  it.    "  It  is  ritual,"  says 
L.  R.  Famell  {CvUa  of  the  Greek  Stales,  i.  9,  Oxford, 
1896),  ''  that  is  chiefly  the  conservative  part  of  re- 
ligion.   And  in  ritual  the  older  and  cruder  ideas  are 
often  held  as  in  petrifaction,  so  that  the  study  of  it 
is  often  as  it  were  the  study  of  unconscious  matter, 
in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  facts  of  worship  of  which 
the  worshiper  does  not  know  the  meaning,  and 
which  frequently  are  out  of  accord  with  the  highest 
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religioufl  oonsdousnefls  of  the  oommunity."  So  im- 
portaxit  is  worship  that  one  eminent  German 
scholar  (Otto  Gruppe,  quoted  by  Otto  Schrader) 
has  declared  ritual  to  be  the  source  of  religion;  but 
if  this  is  going  too  far  and  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  at  least  the  study  of  its  development  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  chapters 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

When  approach  is  made  to  what  is  logically  the 
first  step  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject — ^the 
origin  to  be  assigned,  according  to  the  best  results 
of  comparative  religion  and  anthropological  sci- 
ence, to  what  is  understood  by  worship,  a  wide  di- 
vergence of  views  comes  to  lig^t.    This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  Comparative  Religion  (q.v.)  itself,  the  disci- 
pline which  attempts  to  answer  such 
3.  Widely  questions  by  the  inductive  method,  is 
Divergent  of  very  recent  growth,  dating  practi- 
Theories  of  cally  from  the  last  third  of  the  nine- 
Comparative  teenth  century.    For  many  ages  it  was 
Religion,    considered  that  these  methods  were 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  study  of  a 
question  whose  solution  seemed  to  be  already  in- 
duded  within  the  province  of  revelation.    Even  so 
independent  a  thinker  as  Hobbes  expressly  excluded 
"  the  doctrine  of  God's  worship  "  from  philosophy, 
**  as  being  not  to  be  known  by  natural  reason,  but 
by  the  authority  of  the  Church;  and  as  being  the 
object  of  faith  and  not  of  knowledge  "  (ElemenU  of 
Philosophy f  I.,  viii.,  London,  1656).    The  first  stim- 
ulus came  from  the  discovery  and  study  of  the  sar 
cred  books  of  the  East,  followed  by  the  deciphering 
of  the  Assyro-Babylonian  and  Egyptian  texts;   but 
the  past  forty  years  have  been  so  fruitful  of  results 
for  the  scientific  study  of  religion  that  a  large  body 
of  data  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  article  is  now 
accessible,  even  though  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  them  are  not  as  yet  by  any  means  matters  of 
general  agreement.    Working  along  these  lines,  one 
must  start  with  some  knowledge  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  idea  of  God  may  be  supposed,  apart  from 
any  case  of  an  immediate  revelation,  to  have  grown 
up  in  the  mind  of  primitive  and  utterly  uncivilized 
man.    It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  some  more 
or  less  definite  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  supernatural 
being  or  beings  is  to  be  found  in  all  branches  of  the 
human  race;    writers  who  approach  the  question 
from  such  diverse  points  of  view,  as  E.  B.  I^lor,  T. 
Waitz,  J.  L.  A.  de  Quatrefages,  Max  Mtkller,  G. 
Gerland,  and  C.  P.  Tiele,  are  agreed  upon  so  much. 
One  principal  ground  of  controversy  seems  to  be 
whether  fear  or  veneration  is  the  predominant  sen- 
timent in  the  attempt  to  enter  into  communion 
with  these  superhuman  beings.    Some  observers  are 
inclined  to  attach  by  far  the  greater 
4.  The      importance  to  the  motive  of  fear.  Thus 
Theory      E.  A.  Westermarck  sajrs  {Origin  and 
of  Fear.     Development  of  the  Moral  IdeaSy  ii.  612, 
London,  1908) :    "In  early  religion  the 
most  common  motive  [for  sacrifice]  is  undoubtedly 
a  desire  to  avert  evils;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  such  a  desire  was  the  first  source  of  religious 
worship."    And  even  in  modem  times  Sir  M.  Monier- 
Williams  (Brahmanism  and  Hinduism^  p.  230,  4th 
ed.,  London,  1891)  asserts  that  ''  no  one  who  has 


ever  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  HindiiiB 
their  own  country  can  doubt  that  the  worahip  of  at 
least  00  per  cent  of  the  people  of  India  in  the  pm. 
ent  day  is  a  worship  of  fear."  This  view  hai  been 
stated  in  various  forms,  the  most  c^ten  quoted  of 
the  earlier  ones  being  the  sajring  of  Statius  in  tiie 
first  century,  Pr%mu»  in  orbe  iimor  feeU  int- 
"First  in  the  world  fear  created  gods,"  wfaidi, 
says  Hobbes  in  the  seventeenth,  "  spoken  of  the 
gods  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  many  goda  of  the 
Gentiles)  is  very  true  ";  and  Boian  in  the  mne- 
teenth  was  equally  ccmvinoed  that  leligiQn  bepunby 
endeavors  to  propitiate  the  hostile  powcts  by  which 
man  found  himself  surrounded. 

Tlele,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  sober  and  thoQ|)it- 
f  ul  Oifford  Ledurea  (Elements  of  the  Sdenos  tf  &- 
ligion,  Edinburgh,  1897-09),  says  ddibeiatdy  tbt 
prolonged  reseuch  and  reflection  have  more  and 
mme  convinced  him  of  the  inaccuracy  of  this  riev, 
and  that  he  would  far  rather  indon 
5.  The     the  words  of  Robertson  Smith  {Bd,  tl 

Theory  of  iSem.,  p.  55) :  "  From  the  earliest  tiiMi 
Love.      rdigion,  as  distinct  from  magic  and 
sorooy,  addresses  itself  to  kindred  and 
friendly  bein^i,  who  may  indeed  be  angry  with  thar 
people  for  a  time,  but  are  always  placaUe  eoBoepi  to 
the  enemies  of  their  worshipers  or  to  renegade  ihbd- 
bers  oi  the  conununity.    It  is  not  with  a  vague  feir 
of  unknown  powers,  but  with  a  loving  revereoee  for 
known  gods  who  are  knit  to  their  worahipen  bf 
strong  bonds  of  kinship,  that  religion  in  the  00)7 
true  sense  of  the  word  begLns."    EGs  distinctiop  be- 
tween rdigion  in  the  proper  sense  and  magb  ia  one 
which  deserves  attention;  but  even  those  wbo^  with 
F.  B.  Jevons,  maintjiin  that  "  it  is  in  love  and  not 
in  fear  that  rdigion  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  hn 
its  origin  "  (Introduction  to  the  History  €f  Bdi^ 
p.  109,  4th  ed.,  Lcmdon,  1908)  admit  that  ''His 
none  the  less  true  that  fear — not  of  irratioDal  das- 
gers,  but  of  deserved  punishment — is  esaential  to 
the  moral  and  religious  education  of  man;  it  is '  the 
fear  of  the  Lord '  that  is '  the  beginning  of  wisdom' " 

Another  much-controverted  point  is  the  order  in 

which  the  various  aspects  of  worship  emeffoi 

Many  hold,  following  Robertson  SmiUi,  that  the 

idea  of  communion  with  Uie  Bupe^ 

6.  Rival    natural  being  or  beings  ia  anteoedcDt 
Theories  of  in  time  to  the  gift  sacrifice.   Tylor,  on 

Order  of    the  other  hand  (PrtmOioe  CvUm,  I 

Develop-  ch.  xviii.,  4th  ed.,  London,  1903),  be 
ment  lieves  that  the  gift  sacrifice  is  the  nxvt 
primitive  form,  baaing  this  coDduaoo 
on  the  analogy  of  man's  dealings  with  his  fdlow  men, 
and  assuming  that  he  treated  his  god  as  he  would  a 
chief  (according  to  the  usual  ancient  custom*  illus- 
trated in  Gen.  xxxii.20;  xliii.  11).  HethuaplaoeB 
as  the  stages  in  the  development  first  the  gift,  see 
ond  the  idea  of  homage,  and  third  that  of  abnegation 
or  expiation. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  this  as  in  aU  other  questioos 
which  concern  the  history  of  worship,  it  is  neoeattry 
to  base  a  judgment  upon  a  wide  and  patient  invee 
tigation  of  data  from  difiPerent  ages  and  different 
parts  of  the  world.  There  has  been  too  frequeot 
a  tendency  to  lay  down  a  priori  conclusions  as  cer- 
tain, with  the  same  finality  as  Hobbes  (Lmaihant  In 
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m.):  "  For  the  wonhip  which  naturally  men  ex- 
hibit to  powers  inviaible,  it  can  be  no  other  but  such 
expressions  of  their  reverence  as  they 
7.  Ctation  would  use  toward  men;  gifts,  petitions, 
Saqoiiite  in  thanks,  submission  of  body,  considerate 
Cuagtructing  addresses,  sober  behavior,  premeditated 
Tluoriei.    words,  swearing  (that  is,  assuring  one 
another   of   their   promises)    by  in- 
fdkmg  them.    B^ond   that    reason    suggesteth 
nothing;  but  leaves  them  either  to  rest  there,  or 
for  further  ceremonies  to  rely  on  those  they  believe 
to  be  wiser  than  themselves."    Too  often,  again,  a 
ihde  theory  has  been  constructed  upon  obeerva- 
tkno  rdating  to  a  single  group  of  phenomena,  and 
then  bddly  given  forth  as  accounting  for  the  origin 
ind  agnificance  of  worship  in  general,  if  not  of  re- 
fpon  itself.    Thus,  those  who  maintain  that  the 
crigiii  of  primitive  rdigious  worship  was  fear  may 
be  supposed  to  have  neglected  such  records  as  the 
amrer  made  to  the  early  Spanish  missionaries  in 
America,  questioning  the  Indians  on  their  belief  as  to 
theoriginof  their  gods;  the  usual  reply  was  that  they 
had  oune  from  the  air  or  heaven,  to  dwell  among 
them  and  do  them  good.    Other  investigators  of 
abonpnal  beliefs  in  the  same  continent  have  dwelt, 
and  ef?en  with  astonishment,  on  the  prevalence  of 
the  worahip  of  nudicious  spirits  rath^  than  good, 
led  to  thdr  conclusion  by  the  somewhat  serious 
fiihire  to  take  into  account  the  totem-god  in  a  land 
where  totonism  flourished  to  a  degree  unequaled 
ekwhere  except  in  Australia.    Again,  among  the 
Aiyan  noes,  which  to  this  day  are  the  most  thor- 
oughly known,  the  ample  household  worship,  in  no 
aenae  pabHc,  did  not  attract  the  attention  of  the 
poets,  wboBB  verses  are  filled  with  the  more  pictur- 
eaqoe  marvds  of  mythological  legend.    Very  little 
teatimony  oonoeming  this  system  of  worship  has 
nade  its  way  into  Hteratiue;  what  is  known  about 
it  has  been  largdy  reoovered  by  a  patient  piecing 
together  of  information  reoovered  from  an  illumina- 
tbginterpfetationof  a  sentence  here  and  a  para- 
p^phtboe. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  rash  speculation  to  see  in  the 
hiatoiy  of  primitive  man  first  a  recognition  of  the 
eoateoce  of  superiiuman  powers  controlling  his  des- 
tinies, or  at  least  intervening  in  them 
&P)tobaUeat  times;   then  a  tendency  to  see  in 
Origin  of    these  iwwers  a  personal  will  analogous 
Wonhip.    to  that  of  whidi  he  was  conscious  in 
himsdf;    and  finally  a  casting  about 
for  means  of  entering  into  relations  with  them  to 
hiiown  advantage.   His  sentiment  of  a  certain  kin- 
iap  with  the  supernatural  powers,  combined  with 
lui  conviction  of  entire  dependence  upon  them,  im- 
pelled him  to  seek  oommimion  with  them,  and  to 
neatablish  such  communion  when  he  thought  it  had 
been  l»oken  off  through  his  own  fault.    From  this 
impulse,  acconyng  to  Tide,  spring  all  those  relig- 
iooa  observances  which  are  usually  embraced  in  the 
(am  wonhip. 

The  content  of  this  term,  however,  was  very  much 
flDaUer  in  prehistoric  times.  Holding  strongly  to 
the  idea  of  blood-kinship;  extending  it  beyond  the 
risible  family  to  include  the  deceased  members  with 
whom  oommimion  is  stiU  desired;  then  seeking, 
mder  totemism,  for  alliance  with  another  tribe. 


some  mysterious  supernatural  dan — a  prehistoric 

race  devdops  but  slowly  a  definite  idea  of  worship 

offered  ''  to  "  some  one.   Aooording  to 

9.  The     Jevons,  worship   in   its   rudimentary 

Barlieat    stage  meant  the  sprinkling  upon  the 

Forms  of   altar  of  the  blood  of  the  totem-animal. 

Worship,    with  the  sole  purpose  of  renewing  the 

blood-covenant    and    procuring    the 

presence  and  aid  of  the  totem-god.   On  this  tiieory, 

the  idea  of  offering  a  sacrifice  "  to ''  a  god  could  be 

developed  only  in  a  later  stage  of  totemism,  when 

the  stone  had  come  to  be  identified  with  the  god, 

and  the  god  was  no  longer  in  the  animal.    The  idea 

of  worship,  further,  implies  the  existence,  for  the 

worshiper,  not  merely  of  a  supernatural  being  as 

such,  but  of  a  supernatural  being  who  "  has  stated 

rehktions  with  a  community"  (Robertson  Smith, 

ut  sup.,  p.  110). 

In  the  nature-rdigions — ^those  which  have  grown 
up  by  a  gradual  process  of  evolution,  not  doived 
from  the  authority  of  a  conscious  and  definite  foun- 
der— ^the  organization  of  the  worship  continues  to 
coincide  with  that  of  social  life,  this  social  life  bdng, 
according  to  the  stage  of  development,  that  of  the 
clan,  the  family,  or  the  nation.  In  the  head  of  the 
family  are  combined  the  temporal  rule 
zo.  Worship  and  Uie  rdigious  leadership;  and  the 
and  the  same  prerogatives  are  conceded  to  the 
Kingship,  heads  of  a  larger  family,  the  eariy 
kings.  In  Egypt  the  king  and  his  sons 
hdd  as  of  right  the  highest  sacerdotal  dignities, 
while  the  other  priests  were  merdy  thdr  deputies 
in  rdigious  as  well  as  in  dvil  and  even  military 
affairs.  The  same  thing  is  found  in  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  systems;  the  kings  attached  great 
importance  to  thdr  sacerdotal  titles,  and  they  con- 
ducted aU  rdigious  observances  without  the  assist- 
ance of  any  other  priests.  Long  after  historical 
menK)ry  of  this  state  of  things  had  faded  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  its  record  was  preserved  in  the  attribu- 
tion of  the  title  archon  baaUeus  (king)  to  the  official 
who  conducted  the  public  worship,  and  that  of  rex 
to  the  patrician  who,  in  the  Roman  republic,  pre- 
sided over  the  andent  8acra,  Then  and  later  the 
title  of  pontifex  maximus,  or  high-priest,  still  borne 
by  the  pope,  was  confeired  upon  the  head  of  the 
state ;  nor  may  it  be  unduly  fanciful  to  see  a  reminis- 
cence of  this  early  feeling  in  the  concession  to  the 
later  heads  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  right 
to  assist  as  subdeaoons,  wearing  the  dalmatic,  in 
the  solemn  mass  cdebrated  by  the  pope — although 
it  would  more  probably  be  oonsdoudy  referred  to 
the  analogy  in  Jewish  history  of  the  similar  anoint- 
ing of  prophets,  priests,  and  kings.  There  is,  then, 
much  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  older  forms  of 
sodety  the  two  offices  were  one,  and  only  gradually 
became  differentiated,  owing  in  great  measiu^  to 
the  practical  difficiilties  arising  from  the  strict  taboo 
which  surroimded  these  sacred  personages.  The 
evolution,  however,  of  a  separate  priestly  class,  and 
the  way  in  which  its  rights  and  duties  devdoped, 
belongs  less  to  this  place  than  to  the  article  Priest 
(q.v.) 

Among  strictly  communal  rites  of  worship,  a  time 
comes  when  disasters  and  distresses  impress  the 
tribe  with  the  idea  that  they  have  off^nd^  thdr 
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divine  protector,  and  they  seek  to  propitiate  him  by 
what  are  called  piacular  sacrifices.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  sentiment  on  a  large  scale  may  more 
fitly  be  treated  later,  when  the  discussion  comes  to 
the  gradual  loosening  of  the  bonds  of 
zz.  Relation  the  predominantly  tribal  or  national 
of  Fetishism  ciilt.  The  mention  of  it  here  will  afford 
to  Worship,  an  opportimity  to  speak  of  what  is 
somewhat  loosely  known  as  Fetishism 
(q.v.)-  The  term  calls  up  all  the  associations  which 
are  vaguely  present  to  the  minds  of  average  people 
when  they  sing  the  words  "  The  heathen  in  his 
blindness  Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone  **;  and  in- 
deed the  objects  supposed  to  be  endued  with  super- 
natural power  are  often,  to  our  minds,  of  a  very  in- 
adequate and  even  ridiculous  nature.  But,  as  far 
as  the  mind  of  the  African  savage,  for  example,  can 
be  studied,  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that  the  original 
source  of  these  strange  proceedings  is  nothing  more 
than  the  desire  to  secure  the  countenance  or  pro- 
tection of  some  mighty  spirit,  possibly  one  not  al- 
ready preoccupied  with  the  tribal  affurs,  who  chooses 
to  take  up  his  abode  in  or  render  himself  accessible 
through  some  such  object  as  a  promiilent  rock  or  a 
curiously  carved  piece  of  wood.  There  is  no  longer 
likelihood  of  falling  into  the  error,  once  so  preva- 
lent, of  supposing  that  the  African  savage  worships 
an  inanimate  object,  knowing  it  to  be  inanimate. 
As  Pfleiderer  puts  the  matter  generally,  ''  what  is 
really  worshiped  in  the  object  anywhere  is  not  itself 
but  a  transcendental  x  within  and  beyond  it.*'  Fet- 
ishism, in  the  sense  of  the  worship  which  finds  its 
way,  frequently  from  the  individuid,  to  dimly  con- 
ceived supernatural  beings  by  and  through  such 
means  of  approach,  leads  to  the  next  branch  of  the 
subject. 

As  the  clan  dissolved,  or  else  increased  so  that  its 
members  were  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  offi- 
cial seat  of  worship,  guardian  spirits  or  family  gods 
were  chosen  for  the  smaller  groups  or  for  individuals, 
the  rites  of  their  worship  being  modeled  on  those 
already  familiar  to  the  race.  Among  the 
12.  Ancestor  Semites,  the  Teraphim  (q.v.)  were  fam- 

Worship.  ily  gods,  as  the  lares  were  among  the 
Romans;  while  the  Greeks  had  their 
tfieai  pair  dim.  The  tendency  here  indicated  connected 
itself  very  easily  and  naturally  with  the  respect  paid 
to  deceased  members  of  the  family;  and  the  cere- 
monies at  first  usual  as  mere  signs  of  grief  developed, 
as  they  grew  conventional,  into  rites  of  worship.  It 
was  the  danger  of  this  development  which  caused  a 
special  prohibition  of  them  to  the  Hebrews  (Lev. 
xix.  28).  It  comes  up  first  in  the  period  of  settled 
agricultural  life,  when  the  family  begins  to  be  an 
institution.  "  The  worship  of  ancestors,"  says  E. 
Clodd  {Myths  and  Dreams,  p.  113,  2d  ed.,  London, 
1891),  "  is  not  primal.  The  comparatively  late 
recognition  of  khiship  by  savages,  among  whom 
some  rude  form  of  religion  existed,  tells  against  it 
as  the  earliest  mode  of  worship."  Herbert  Spencer 
and  Grant  Allen  attempted  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  religion  by  the  worship  of  ghosts;  but  there  are 
countless  phenomena  which  can  not  be  traced  back 
to  it — and  it  can  be  proved  that  wherever  ancestor- 
worship  exists,  as  in  China,  it  exists  side  by  side  with 
^he  public  worship  of  the  commimity.   The  two  have 


their  sources  in  the  same  feeling,  quite  as  the  UQa^ 
word  pietas  was  applied  indifferently  to  reveRooe 
for  the  gods  and  to  filial  obedience;  and,  jufltasflfto. 
rifice  survived  the  materialistic  ideas  oftoi  attadied 
to  it  in  the  early  stages  and  became  a  symbol  of  Iiq. 
mility  and  reverence,  so,  according  to  the  belief  of 
many  races,  the  disembodied  spirits,  like  the  godi^ 
desire  to  be  worshiped  not  only  because  they  d^penf 
on  human  care  for  their  sustenance  or  comfort,  bot 
because  it  is  an  act  of  homage.    The  one  never 
develops  into  the  other. 

Tree-worship,  and  more  especially  plant-worriup^ 
belong  again  to  the  agricultural  stage.  In  the  aoi- 
mistic  philosophy  of  the  savage,  in  his  blind  Beartk 

through  the  universe  for  manif eBtatku 

Z3.  Worship  of  the  supernatural,  he  came  to  beEeve, 

of  Trees  and  in  many  widely  separated  lands,  tint 

Plants,     trees  and  plants  possessed  supenatunl 

powers;  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
earlier  totem-principle,  he  attempted  to  estaUsii 
relations  with  any  species  which  he  believed  to  be  of 
especial  importance  for  his  own  life.  Jevoos  dweOi 
at  some  length  on  the  history  of  plant-worship,  at- 
tributing to  it  great  imix>rtanoe  for  the  history  not 
only  of  religion  but  also  of  dvilisatioD,  ''for 
it  was  through  plant-worship  that  oereab  lod 
food-plants  came  to  be  cultivated,  and  it  ms 
in  consequence  of  their  cultivation  that  the  tet 
of  worship  received  a  remarkable  exteoslon "  (nt 
sup.,  p.  210). 

So  far  from  the  religious  impulse  haring  orig- 
inated, as  Grant  Allen  contends,  in  "  the  wonlup 
of  death,"  it  would  be  far  truer,  if  either  mnst  be 
said,  to  find  its  source  in  the  thought  of  the  potency 
and  the  predousnees  of  life.    This  feeling  expreseed 

itself  in  a  great  variety  of  different 

14.  Worship  forms.    One,  to  which  too  much  im- 

of  Lif e-giv-  portance  has  apparently  been  attached 

ing  Forces,  by  some  modem  investigators,  is  the 

symbolic  worship  known  ss  phallidsm. 
Phallic  worship,  as  a  separate  and  organiied  colt, 
is  extremely  rare,  in  spite  of  the  temptation  to  use 
it  as  a  cloak  for  unbridled  excesses.  It  is  found,  to 
be  sure,  as  a  phase  of  some  other  cult,  among  msny 
savage  tribes  in  America  and  Asia  (and,  as  has  been 
recently  pointed  out,  in  Japan) ;  but  whoe  it  jU- 
tained  its  greatest  development,  among  the  Semitic 
and  Dravidian  races,  in  Greece  under  Semitic  in- 
fluences, or  connected  among  the  Aztecs  with  the 
higher  forms  of  nature-worship,  it  put  on  sooner  (ff 
later  a  symbolic  meaning  as  t3rpifying  the  mysten- 
ous  force  which  renews  the  earth  in  spring  and  pro- 
vides for  the  continuance  of  the  wonderful  thing 
which  is  called  life.  All  over  the  world,  with  rites 
bearing  at  least  a  superficial  similarity,  the  deities 
or  spirits  of  vegetation,  on  whom  man  was  thoa^t 
to  depend  for  the  food  which  sustained  his  life,  were 
worshiped  with  ceremonies  of  which  there  are  eon- 
ous  survivals,  no  longer  understood,  in  the  spring 
and  harvest  customs  of  European  countries.  ^^ 
wise,  in  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  stage,  men 
were  impressed  with  the  need  of  winning  the  fa^ 
of  the  great  forces  of  nature — streams  and  fooD" 
tains,  clouds,  the  sky,  the  sun  and  moon.  Com- 
munion was  sought,  where  possible,  by  placing  the 
offerings  of  the  worshiper  in  contact  with  the  di- 
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viDe  power,  as  by  throwing  them  into  water;  in  the 
OR  of  the  sun,  the  old  principle  of  classification 
s^gested  fire  as  aldn  to  his  substance. 

Certainly  the  most  widespread,  as  well  as  the 
moft  important,  of  primitive  rdigious  rites  are  those 
vhidi  set  f <vth  the  pubfic  worship  of  the  tribe  or 
din.  Robertson  Smith  is  inclined  to  regard  com- 
Donal  wordiip  as  the  only  worship  in  very  early 
times.  **  In  antiquity,"  he  says,  ''  all  rdigion  was 
tbe  affair  of  the  community  rather  than  of  the  indi- 
lidoal''  (op.  dt.,  p.  236).  Here,  however,  Daniel 
G.   Brinton  strongly  disagrees  with 

IS  Com-  him,  attributing  to  his  special  re- 
fflonal     searches  among  the  Semitic  peoples 

Wofihip.  the  general  theory,  which  "  is  contra- 
dicted by  nearly  every  primitive  re- 
Igion  known  to  me  ";  and  of  course  it  is  obvious 
that  in  so  far  as  one's  notions  are  unconsciously 
eoknd  by  nootda  such  as  those  of  the  Greek  poets 
cue  win  lean  toward  the  former  view — ^littie  d^nite 
neoid  ia  likely  to  be  left  of  the  worship  of  the  indi- 
vidnal  or  of  the  snuiU  private  group  of  the  family 
inthe  eariiest  stages  of  its  growth.  Again,  there  is 
often  an  unooDsdous  tendency  to  depend  on  official 
wplanfttiona,  which  are,  in  many  cases,  far  later 
titan  the  primitive  rites  for  whidi  they  undertake 
to  aoeoimt,  and  are  the  work  of  men  who  were 
Mhamed  of  some  feature  of  the  rite,  or  who  were  im- 
lilBng  to  confess  themselves  unable  to  give  an 
anthentic  explanation  of  it.  It  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  ouDd  that  often  th^  may  give  only  a  partial  or 
laetitioas  view  of  their  subject,  while  quite  another 
may  be  the  true  one,  or  may  have  been  hdd  at  the 
iHne  time  by  large  numbers  of  people.  Thus,  for 
oanqile^  the  animal-worship  of  Egsrpt  was  explained 
in  aemi  different  ways.  The  officLed  or  priestiy  in- 
terpretation varied.  It  was  said  that  the  gods  bad 
eonoealed  themsdves  in  the  forms  of  beasts  during 
tbiCTdntionary  wars  of  Set  against  Horus;  or  that 
tbidorBtkm  was  directed  not  to  the  animal  but  to 
tlie qualities  whidi  it  personified;  or  that  the  beast- 
goda  woe  memorials  of  badges  (representing  ani- 
Dab)  haiDie  by  the  various  tribal  companies  in  the 
^ones  of  Odris.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  is  quoted  as 
^dfJoDg  that  the  beasts  were  symbols  of  ddty,  not 
^eUn;  and  Porphsnry  {De  absUnerUiaf  iv.  0)  asserts 
definitdy  that "  under  the  semblance  of  animalH  the 
Esyptiaos  worship  the  universal  power  which  the 
9x1b  have  revealed  in  the  various  forms  of  living 
Batma.''  But  these  are  theories  constructed  by 
kiioed  men  long  after  the  origin  of  the  rites;  and 
it  ii  obvious  that  there  is  a  grave  disadvantage  in 
^>ving  DO  record  of  what  the  simple  peasantry 
tiaoQijit  of  customs  in  which  recent  scholars  have 
been  incfined  to  see  "  a  consecration  and  elaborate 
tjrnvBl  of  totemism.''  In  view  of  the  natural  in- 
^bation  to  concentrate  the  attention  on  public 
^  it  is  not  surprising  that  Pfldderer  defines  re- 
^ma  euH  as  "  an  utterance  or  manifestation  of  the 
'J^ipoua  conadousnees  by  means  of  the  representi^ 
^observances  of  the  conmiunity,  whereby  its  as- 
inatioQ  for  coDomunion  with  the  divine  attains  ao- 
IqbI  eonsummation."  Yet,  however  true  the  second 
jttt  of  his  definition  may  be,  it  must  not  be  f or- 
ptten  that  tbe  rdigious  rites  practised  by  the  in- 
ifvidiial  in  perfect  solitude  and  by  the  father  in  the 


midst  of  his  immediate  family  are  to  be  induded  in 
any  comprehensive  definition. 

Also,  in  a  period  as  a  rule  far  later  than  the  prim- 
itive (speaking  generally,  about  the  sixth  century 
B.C.),  the  historian  of  worship  is  obliged  to  take  into 
account  the  gradual  formation  of  small  associations 
which  aimed  at  supplementing  the  public  worship, 
or  at  superseding  it.  This  tendency  is  found  even 
in  rdi^ons  which  are  swayed  by  animism.    Thus 

among  the  North  American  Indians 
x6.  Associa-  it  led  to  the  formation  of  small  bands 
tional  Cults,  to  which  no  one  was  admitted  without 

having  first  undergone  severe  tests  of 
self-control  and  perseverance;  their  members  were 
regarded  as  devated  above  the  rest  of  the  tribe  and 
in  cloeer  relation  with  the  spirits.  Among  the  He- 
brews, at  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  when  the  old 
national  religion  seemed  to  have  broken  down,  we 
find  in  the  strange  sacrifices  of  ''  unclean  creatures  ** 
— swine,  dogs,  mice,  and  other  vermin — ^what  may 
be  considered  as  the  recrudescence  of  a  cult  of  the 
most  primitive  totem  type;  though  it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  old  in  that  it  is  practised  now  by 
men  who  desert  the  religion  of  their  bircn,  as  a 
means  of  initiation  into  a  new  brotherhood.  These 
obscure  rites,  says  Robertson  Smith, ''  have  a  vastiy 
greater  importance  than  has  been  commonly  recog- 
nized; they  mark  the  first  appearance  in  Semitic 
history  of  the  tendency  to  found  religious  sodeties 
on  voluntary  association  and  mystic  initiation,  in- 
stead of  natural  kinship  and  nationality  **  (ut  sup., 
p.  330).  Sects  of  this  kind  are  found  growing  out 
of  other  higher  religions,  such  as  those  of  China, 
India,  and  Persia;  and  in  a  similar  class  may  be 
placed  the  Hanifites  of  Arabia,  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, the  Pythagoreans,  Orphics,  and  Neoplato- 
nists  (see  Neoplatonibm)  in  Greece,  and  the  Essence 
(q.v.)  in  Israel,  with  their  partiy  Persian  and  partiy 
Greek  afiinities;  while  not  a  few  of  the  heretical 
associations  of  the  Middle  Ages — Cathari  (see  New 
Manicheanb,  II.)»  Fraticelli,  Friends  of  God  (qq.v.), 
and  the  like — stand  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to 
the  accepted  cult.  In  the  older  stages  of  civilization, 
too,  there  is  a  special  incentive  to  the  formation  of 
such  voluntary  associations  in  the  fact  that  as  a 
general  rule  women  as  well  as  children  were  not 
admitted  to  the  tribal  worship,  and  woiild  thus  be 
likdy  to  welcome  anything  in  which  they  would 
have  more  latitude  (see,  further,  Tbibal  and  Cui/- 
Tic  Mtbteries). 

But  the  tendency  which  in  andent  times  led  peo- 
ple to  draw  together  in  such  societies  has  its  roots 
far  deeper  in  human  psychology  than  in  a  mere  wish 
to  have  the  distinction  of  belonging  to  something 
not  open  to  the  great  body  of  the  community  and 
of  possessing  secrets  unknown  to  them.   As  a  general 

rule,  the  official  or  tribal  worship  was 

17.  Joyous  of  a  cheerful  nature.     "  Worship  the 

Character  gods  with  a  joyous  worship,''   says 

of  Primitive  Cicero;    and  this  precept  was  widely 

Worship,    obeyed.    A  superficial  survey  of  Greek 

religion  would  give  the  impresdon  that 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  it  was  like  that  which  Rob- 
ertson Smith  describes  as  the  type  of  worship  preva- 
lent among  the  earlier  Hebrews,  and  characteristic 
of  their  Semitic  neighbors  in  general:   ''  univeraal 
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hilarity  prevailed,  men  ate^  drank,  and  were  merry 
together,  rejoicing  before  their  god."  The  same 
attitude  of  mind  was  seen  among  the  Germanic 
tribes;  Grimm  says  (TeuUmic  Mythology^  Eng. 
transl.,  i.  42,  London,  1870)  that  the  religious  rites 
of  the  ancient  Germans  were,  as  a  rule,  cheerful, 
and  those  which  were  of  this  nature  were  the  earli- 
est and  the  conmionest.  This,  of  eoiuse,  was  nat- 
ural if  the  first  of  public  rites  was  one  of  joyousness, 
an  invitation  to  the  god  to  be  present  and  partake 
of  a  repast  spread  for  him  by  his  worshipers.  Pure- 
ly religious  banquets,  festal  commenK)rations,  and 
thanksgivings  would  thus  make  up  a  large  part  of 
early  rites  among  those  religions  in  which  "  the 
habitual  temper  of  the  worshipers  is  one  of  joyous 
confidence  in  their  god,  untroubled  by  any  habitual 
sense  of  human  guilt,  and  resting  on  the  firm  con- 
viction that  they  and  the  deity  they  adore  are  good 
friends,  who  understand  each  other  perfectly  and 
are  united  by  bonds  not  easily  broken."  This  tem- 
per of  mind  may  be  put  down  to  the  ease  with  which 
in  the  childhood  of  the  race,  as  in  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual, troublesome  thoughts  are  cast  off;  but  it 
could  never  have  spread  as  widely  or  lasted  as  long 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  view  that  rdigion  was  in 
large  measure  the  affair  of  the  conununity,  and  the 
conviction  that  the  benefits  expected  from  the  gods 
were  of  a  public  character.  In  widely  separated 
regions,  the  mourner  was  **  unclean,"  excluded  from 
the  worship  of  the  tribe;  as  Robertson  Smith  puts 
it,  "  the  very  occasions  of  life  in  which  spiritual 
things  are  nearest  to  the  Christian,  and  the  comfort 
of  religion  is  most  fervently  sought,  were  in  the  an- 
cient world  the  times  when  a  man  was  forbidden  to 
approach  the  seat  of  God's  presence." 

It  is  not,  then,  surprising  to  find  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  later  cults  of  the  private  or  non-official 
kind,  whose  history,  precisely  because  they  were 
non-official  and  more  or  less  secret,  has  filled  far  less 
space  than  the  other  in  literary  records,  an  effort  to 
propitiate  or  to  drive  away  supernatural  beings 
conceived,  not  as  the  friends  of  the 
x8.  Propitia-  worshipers,  but  as  hostile,  or  in  some 

tory  and    way  dangerous.    Skilled  and  scientific 
Apotropaic  investigation  of  these  cults  is  even 

Worship,  more  recent  than  study  of  the  general 
subject;  but  such  thorough  and  pains- 
taking work  as  that  done  for  one  group  of  them  by 
Miss  Jane  Harrison  in  her  Prolegomena  to  the  Study 
of  Greek  Religion  (2d  ed.,  Cambridge,  1908),  and 
the  amount  of  new  light  thrown  by  it  on  a  subject 
which  was  supposed  to  be  pretty  thoroughly  known 
fifty  years  ago,  show  conclusively  the  need  of  much 
more  research  along  these  lines.  In  her  opening 
chapter  she  admits  that  one  factor,  and  a  prom- 
inent one,  in  the  Greek  religion  of  the  fifth  centiuy 
B.C.  was  the  idea  of  service  (therapeia)^  in  which 
there  was  no  element  of  fear;  iif  man  did  his  part  in 
the  friendly  transaction,  the  gods  would  do  theirs 
But  the  whole  tenor  of  her  book,  with  its  wealth  of 
piled-up  instances  and  its  acute  analysis,  goes  to 
show  that  side  by  side  with  the  worship  of  the  kindly 
Olympian  deities  there  existed  a  whole  mass  of 
cult-forms  which  expressed  awe  and  reverence  of 
spirits  or  beings  of  the  under-world.  Plutarch  pro- 
tests eloquently  against  the  reUgion  of  fear;   but 


Miss  Harrison  has  supplied  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  what  he  regards  as  ao- 
perstition  (deiaidaimoniaf  in  its  later  and  unfavor 
able  sense)  was,  in  the  sixth  and  even  in  the  fiftii 
century  b.c,  the  real  religion  of  the  great  maai  d 
the  Greek  people.    The  formula  of  this  rdigioo  k 
not,  like  the  other,  dotUdes  ("I  give  tiiat  you  maj 
give  "),  but  do  ui  abetu  ("  I  give  that  you  miqr  go, 
and  keep,  away  ").   The  evidence  consists  not  cdj 
in  direct  statements  such  as  that  of  the  oeitor 
Isocrates  (436-338  b.c),  which  is  worth  quoting  for 
its  direct  completeness:   **  Those  of  the  gods  win 
are  the  source  to  us  of  good  things  have  the  title  of 
Oljrmpians,  those  whose  department  is  that  of  ci> 
lamities  and  punishments  have  harsher  titles;  to 
the  first  class  both  private  persons  and  states  ereet 
altars  and  temples,  the  second  is  not  woiduped 
either  with  prayers  or  bumt-sacrificesy  but  in  thdr 
case  we  perform  ceremonies  of  riddance  "  (Oratio,  ?. 
117).   ^8  contemporary  Plato,  in  the  Lawi  (717  A), 
arranges  the  objects  of  divine  worship  in  a  regular 
sequence;  first,  the  Olympian  gods,  togetberwith 
"  those  who  ke^  the  city  ";  second,  the  undenroiiii 
gods,  whose  share  are  tMngs  of  unlucky  omsn; 
third,  the  dcananSf  whose  worship  is  charaeteriaed 
as  "  orgiastic  ";  fourth,  the  heroes;  and  fifth,  tk 
ancestral  gods — concluding  the  fist  with  living  pa^ 
ents,  to  whom  much  honor  should  be  offered.  Th 
classification  evidenced  by  ritual  is,  however,  nmeh 
less  minute;  the  only  recognised  distinction  is  that 
burnt-offerings   are  the  meed  of  the  Olympiani^ 
winie  "  devoted  "  offerings  (enagismoi)  bekng  to 
the  chthonic  or  underworid  gods. 

In  Greece  there  was,  moreover,  a  long  seriea  d 
ritual  acts  intended  to  propitiate  or  avert  the  pni- 
ence  of  these  latter — ^the  Anthesteria,  or  qxing  fes- 
tival of  the  revocation  and  aversion  of  gjiosts;  the 
Thargelia,  an  early  summer  festival  of  first-fmits 
(singularly  cognate  with  the  Austrafiaa 
XQ.  The     intichiuma  for  the  removal  of  taboo  on 
Greek      the  harvest-store);    the  women's  fes- 

Mysteries.  tivals — ^Thesmophoria,  AzAs^bm, 
Skirophoria,  Stenia,  and  Haloft--lead- 
ing  up  to  the  E3eusinian  mysteries,  which  have  ao- 
quired  a  greater  fame  (owing  to  thdr  adcq^tion  bj 
Athens  and  their  later  affiliation  to  the  myBterieB 
of  Dionysus),  but  which  originally  may  have  been 
nothing  more  than  the  Haloa,  or  harvest-festival, 
of  Eleusis.  Their  development,  as  shown  by  Jevoofl^ 
acquires  its  significance  first  from  the  fact  that,  hj 
an  exception  whoUy  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  antique 
religions  and  strictly  confined  to  an  exceptional  case, 
the  State  threw  open  to  all  Greeks,  men  and  wodmd, 
bond  and  free,  the  national  wor^p  of  a  natioDil 
god,  and  adopted  initiation  by  purification  (ffS^) 
as  the  qualification  for  admission  to  a  cult  hitherto 
confined  to  citisens.  The  opening  of  the  EleuainieD 
sanctuary  to  the  Athenians  coincided  wiUi  a  wave 
of  religious  revivalism,  which  (spreading  from  Sem- 
itic territory  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.)  infused  into 
men's  minds  the  idea  of  a  definite  possibility  of  hap- 
piness in  a  future  life,  conditioned  on  a  closer  oom- 
mimion  with  the  gods  than  was  attainable  on  the 
gift-theory  of  sacrifice.  Purification  is  the  keynote 
of  the  worship  in  the  mysteries;  by  the  word  my»* 
tery  is  meant  a  rite  in  which  certain  veiy  flicnd 
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DgB  are  exhibited,  which  can  not  be  safely  seen 
the  wonhiper  until  be  has  paaeed  through  the 
floibed  purificaticms.  There  followed  the  intro- 
;tion  to  these  myBbenea  of  the  cult  of  lacchus, 
I  his  identification  with  DionyBUs;  the  dramatic 
fonnaaoes  held  in  his  honor  (the  fact  of  the  close 
Doatkui  between  the  genesis  of  the  dramai  both 
Greece  and  in  western  Europe — ^to  say  nothing 
he  GuriouB  parallel  in  the  recently  gained  knowl- 
e  of  Australian  tribes — and  rdi^us  worship 
only  be  alluded  to  in  passing);  the  spread  of 
idea,  so  pregnant  with  results  as  a  preparation 
CSuistiamty,  that  this  oonununion,  with  its 
168  of  future  bliss,  was  open  to  all  who  chose  to 
il  themselves  of  the  grace  offered;  and  the  con- 
tion  of  a  rdigious  community  bound  together, 
by  physical  or  jwhtical  ties,  but  by  spiritual 
mdiip  and  participation  in  a  common  worship. 
kiwBid  Caiid,  treating  rather  in  the  abstract 
evolntioii  of  rdigicm,  without  much  detail, 
dM  the  same  point  in  the  development  by  a 
Midiat  different  toad.  Tracing  the  growth  of 
human  mind  from  the  almost  purely  objective 
view  of  i^iflDomena  which  it  takes  in 
X  lofla^  its  most  ignorant  form,  he  says  that 
:iof  Sub- "  in  so  far  as  God  is  conceived  as  mere- 
itifitj  on  ly  an  object,  the  worshiper  must  feel 
^ofihipL  toward  him  as  a  slave,  who  obeys  with- 
out any  oonsdousness  of  anything  that 
I  him  into  unity  with  the  ix>wer  to  which  he  sub- 
i";  while  later  he  remarks  that  the  gradual 
rth  of  self-oonBciousness,  subjectiveness  (which 
oozse  is  an  indisp^isable  preliminary  to  a  sense 
aih  and  need  of  purification),  changes  all  this. 
le  later  Judaism  breaks  away  in  the  prophets 
pBafanists  from  the  forms  of  national  worship, 
becomes  an  inner  rdigion  of  the  individual 
tr— thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  universalism 
airistianity  "  {BvoluHan  0/  Religum,  i.  190-103, 
doQ,  lgg3). 

hoe  is  no  need  to  give  here  an  extended  treat- 
i  of  Christian  worship,  which  is  abundantly 
tnted  in  all  its  details  in  other  articles  (see 
oaDy  Lrubot;  Mass;  etc.);  nor  is  there  any 
1  to  explain,  still  less  to  apologize  for,  the  re- 
earanoe  in  it  of  many  principles  familiar  to  stu- 
ti  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  religious  ideas  of 
nee,  although  to  some  imreflecting  minds  the 
conclusions  of  advanced  modem  an- 
•  Jmtifi-  throix>logy  have  seemed  upsetting, 
ition  of  There  is  really  nothing  to  wonder  at  in 
IttJitian  the  adoption  and  consecration  of  cult- 
vlogieB  principtes  familiar  to  earlier  generar 
ffOLjvr  tions;  the  wonder  would  have  been  if 
io-Bttmlc  Christianity,  intended  to  take  root  in 
Cottik  a  scnl  impregnated  with  the  germs  of 
old  beliefs,  had  utterly  ignored  the 
tunes  of  preparation,  and  had  brought  a  mes- 
i  in  no  wise  recalling  what  had  so  long  been  sar 
1  to  the  world.  In  dealing  with  what  primitive 
iBtian  worship  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  rites, 
I  important  to  distingiiiflh  between  the  Temple 
'w&f  which  had  littie  direct  influence,  and  that 
le  synagogue,  which  in  its  four  main  features — 
Dg  of  tbs  Scriptures,  chants,  homilies,  and 
continued  in  morphological  complete- 


ness by  the  first  Christian  congr^;ations.   In  regard 
to  the  principal  rite  which  was  not  taken  over  from 
the  synagogue,  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  dwell  on  the  radical  divergence  between 
the  modem  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  views 
of  its  purpose  and  nature — the  former  holding  it  to 
be  a  mere  symbolic  oonunemoration  of  a  past  his- 
toric event,  while  the  latter  regards  it  as  not  merely 
the  representation  in  figure  but  the  re-presentation 
in  actual  reality  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,   and 
the  feeding  of  priest  and  worshipers   with  the 
body  and  blood  of  thdr  God  (see,  for  the  contrast- 
ing views,  Lobd'b  Suffer,   IV.,  §§  1-3;   Mass). 
It  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  present  treatment  to 
point  out  that  from  the  whole  pagan  world — al- 
though some  of  the  Jews,  unmindful  of  the  primitive 
traditions  of  thdr  forefathers,   said   skeptically, 
''  how  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat?  " — the 
doctrine  of  John  vi.  in  its  literal  sense  would  have 
evoked  a  responsive  memory  of  thdr  most  ancient 
religious  traditions.     In  like  manner  baptism,  as 
the  means  of  initiation  into  a  volimtary  and  e3Etra- 
national  religious  brotherhood,   was  a  ceremony 
familiar  to  the  adherents  of  the  m3rBteries  among 
the  Mediterranean  peoples.    Some  of  them  had  al- 
ready regarded  their  lustrations  as  not  merdy  a 
washing  away  of  old  sins,  but  as  a  spiritual  regenera- 
tion;  and  in  the  rites  of  Isis  baptism  with  water 
was  supposed  to  raise  the  mortal  to  partidpation  in 
the  divine  nature.     (For  various  parallels  among 
savage  tribes,  showing  the  prevalence  in  primitive 
societies  of  the  idea  of  death  and  rebirth  at  initia- 
tion, see  J.  G.  Frazer,  Oolden  Bough,  iii.  424-446, 
London,  1900;   E.  Crawley,  The  Tree  of  I4fe,  p. 
57,  ib.,  1906.) 

Worship,  reaching  its  culmination  in  the  Ekicha- 
rist,  became  from  the  first  a  recognized  part  of 
Christian  duty.  The  cdebration  of  the  Lord's  Day 
was  from  the  first  in  imiversal  custom,  as  it  has  long 
been  by  strict  and  podtive  law  throughout  the 
Catholic  Chureh,  marked  by  partidpation  in  this 

rite,    including,    beddes    the    central 

22.  Eucha-  mystic  offering,   the  presentation  of 

ristic  Wor-  bread  and  wine  by  the  congregation 

ship;  Latria  (a  reminder  of  primitive  cereal  obla- 

and  Dulia.  tions,  preserved  in  the  Roman  rite  as 

late  as  the  ninth  century),  and,  tadtiy 
at  least,  the  self-oblation  of  the  worshipers  as  "  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,"  thdr 
**  reasonable  service  **  (Rom.  xii.  1).  An  interesting 
featiu^  of  the  liturgical  researehes  of  Duchesne 
(Christian  Worship,  p.  161,  Eng.  trand.,  2d  ed., 
London,  1904)  is  the  distinction  in  the  early  Ordinei 
Romani  between  the  ''stational,"  or  public,  and 
the  less  solenm,  or  private,  masses.  To  the  great 
liturgical  assemblies  known  under  the  former  titie, 
all  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  entire  local  chureh 
were  convoked;  and  whether  in  one  of  the  great 
basilicas  or  in  a  simple  presbyteral  chureh,  whether 
the  pope  or  an  ordinary  priest  was  the  cdebrant, 
the  ceremonies  were  of  an  elaborate  type;  and  the 
entire  fimction  was  thus  a  reproduction  in  essence 
of  the  andent  communal  sacrifices  offered  by  and 
in  presence  of  the  whole  tribe.  In  this  place  it  may 
be  well  to  speak  of  the  distinction  (tdluded  to  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article)  between  various  fonns 
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of  veneration  understood  in  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ology. It  is  emphatically  laid  down  that  worship 
in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  or  what  is  called 
technically  latriaf  is  and  can  be  offered  to  none, 
under  any  circumstances,  but  to  God  alone;  and 
the  supreme  and  perfect  form  of  such  worship,  the 
only  adequate  worship,  is  the  eucharistic  sacrifice, 
in  which  Christ  is  conceived  to  be  both  priest  and 
victim.  The  derived  or  lower  reverence  paid  to  the 
saints  is  known  as  Dtdia  (q.v.),  with  hyperdidiaf  at- 
tributed to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  as  its  highest 
posable  form. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  ethical  aspect  of  worship,  and  its  results 
upon  the  man  who  offers  it.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Caird  that  religions  of  the  objective 
type  are  not  whoUy  without  ethical  influence 
upon  their  followers.  "  Even  in  a  very  primitive 
form  of  such  religion,  the  gods  are  regarded  as  the 
forefathers  of  the  race  of  their  worshipers;  and  their 
worship  is  therefore  boimd  up  with  the 
23.  The  natural  piety  which  unites  the  indi- 
Ethical  vidual  to  his  kinsmen.  So  also  in 
Aspect  of  Greece  and  Rome  civic  patriotism  was 
Worship,  consecrated  by  a  religion  which  com- 
bined the  worship  of  the  gods  with  the 
service  of  the  state.  And  it  may  fairly  be  said  that, 
throughout  all  the  ancient  world,  the  principle  of 
nationality  and  the  worship  of  a  national  god  were 
bound  up  together."  This,  however,  is  very  far 
from  being  all  that  follows  from  it  as  the  subjective 
consciousness  develops.  Rites  of  purification  were 
at  first  conceived  in  a  half-conscious  and  non-moral 
spirit;  but  they  did  not  remain  on  this  low 
ground.  As  the  religious  consciousness  broadened 
and  deepened,  men  saw  more  and  more  clearly  what 
must  be  in  their  hearts  as  they  brought  their  gifts 
to  the  altar.  Among  the  Qiinese,  worship  was 
regarded  as  one  aspect  of  an  exercise  in  good  man- 
ners and  in  human  dignity  through  offerings  and 
through  observance  of  rules  and  respectfiil  con- 
duct toward  the  great  forefathers  and  divinities; 
and  this  moral  conception  was  a  special  feature  of 
Chinese  worship.  Prayer,  a  very  prominent  and 
well-nigh  imiversal  element  in  primitive  religions, 
whether  it  appears  as  thanksgiving  by  praise,  or  as 
petition  for  assistance  and  protection,  or,  again,  as 
penitence  for  neglect  of  duty,  can  not  be  sincerely 
offered  without  affecting  him  who  makes  it.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked  by  L.  W.  E.  Rauwenhoff  that 
all  worship  is  of  a  twofold  character.  Man  ap- 
proaches his  God,  and  God  approaches  man.  This 
reciprocal  relation  is  suggested  to  Augustine  by  the 
Latin  word  for  worship;  cultus  designates  not  only 
the  adoration  of  the  Deity,  but  the  tilling  of  a  field 
or  the  care  of  the  body  (5erm.,  ccxiii.  9).  The  tran- 
sition is  abrupt  to  a  sage  of  a  very  different  temper 
from  the  African  bishop;  but  Emerson  teaches  the 
same  lesson  of  result:  "  The  happiest  man  is  he  who 
learns  from  nature  the  lesson  of  worship."  The  stu- 
dent of  the  history  of  worship  must  journey  far, 
through  obscure  and  perplexing  paths;  but  at  least 
he  sees  that  worship,  in  its  origin  and  essence,  is  ''  a 
striving  after  union  with  God,  and  the  worshiper's 
periodical  escape  from  the  turmoil  of  everyday  life, 
with  its  petty  cares  and  great  sorrows,  its  strife  and 


discord,  its  complete  immersion  in  the  material,  k 
order  that  he  may  for  a  while  breathe  a  higiMraod 
purer  atmosphere."  A.  I.  on  P.  Couduh. 
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Spenoer  and  F.  J.  Gillen.  The  Native  Tribee  ef  Wvkm 
Auvtralia,  ib.    1899;    idem.   NoHhem  Tfibee  of  Catd 
AuMtralia,  ib.  1904;   J.  G.  Fraaer.  The  Golden  Bei^U 
ed..  ib..  1906  aqq.;  P.Gardner.  An  HielorieVieietfh 
New  Teelament,  ib.  1901;   E.  B.  Tylor.  PrimitiM  C^tm, 
2  vob..  4th  ed..  ib.  1903;  P.  Le  Page  Renouf,  TAeJUv- 
ionofthe  Ancient  Egyptians,  new  ed..  ib.  1904;  W.  Hw 
hardt.  BaumkuUue  der  Germanen,  new  ed..  Beriiii,  19M: 
idem.  Wald-  und  FeldkulU,  2d  ed..  ib.  1905;  R.  H.Nm- 
sau.  Fetiehiem  in  Weat  Africa,  New  York,  1904;  E.  Cmp- 
ley.  The  Tree  of  Life,  London.  1905;  P.  D.  Gbaatapitdi 
la   Sauaaaye.    Lehib%ieh  der  ReligumegeackidUe,  3d  ed., 
Tabingen.  1905;   W.  Eknten.  Origin  of  Wortkip,  Wm, 
1905;    R.  E.  Dennett.  At  the  Back  of  the  Blaek  Mtn't 
Mind,  London.  1906;   Jane  E.  Harriaon.  PnUgemmttt 
the  Study  of  Greek  Religion,  2d  ed..  Cambridfe.  1906;  F.  & 
Jevona.  Introduction  to  the  Hiatory  of  ReUgien,  4th  ed., 
London.  1908;   E.  Westermarek,  Origin  and  Devdepntd 
of  the  Moral  Ideas,  2  vob..  ib.  1908;   S.  Reinacli.  Cite. 
mythes,  el  religions,  3  vob..  2d  ed..  Pazia.  1906;  idea. 
Orpheus,  a  General  Hist,  of  Rdigione,  New  Yoik,  1909; 
A.  Le  Roy.  La  Religion  dee  primitifs,  Paria.  1909;  R.  B. 
Marett.  The  Thretkoid  of  Rdigion,  Loadon,  1900;  F.  On* 
mont,  Oriental  Religions  in  Ronuxn  Paganism,  Ctksg»» 
1911;    M.  Jaatrow.  Jr..  AspecU  of  Religious  Bdufsti 
Practice  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  New  York.  1911. 

For  Chnatian  worahip  use:  Bingham.  Origines  (abovt 
all  uaable  for  the  detaUi  and  hiatory);  £.  Marttee.  Ik 
antiquis  eodeeia  ritibus,  2d  ed.,  4  vols..  Antwerp.  1736- 
1738;  M.  A.  Nickel.  Die  heUigen  Zeiten  und  FeiU  do 
katholischen  Kirche,  6  vols.,  Maina.  1836;  H.  Alt.  Dv 
chrisUichen  Cultus  nach  seinen  verechiedaten  Bnttidd- 
ungsformen  und  seinen  eimdnen  Theilen  hisUrrisch  iergr 
stdU,  Beriin.  1843.  2d  ed.,  2  vols..  1851-^;  J.  G.  UoDtf. 
Geschichte  der  chrisUichen  FeaU,  Beriin.  1843;  K.  L  Weit- 
ael,  Die  christlichen  Passafeier  der  drei  erslen  JakrhundoUa, 
Pforaheim.  1848;  G.  Huyssen.  Die  Feate  der  ekri$Bieh» 
Kirche,  2  vols.,  Iserlohn.  1850-59;  H.  Abeken,  DerChOo- 
dienst  der  dUen  Kirche,  Berlin,  1853;  T.  Hamack.  Dff 
christliche  Gemeindegottesdierut  im  aposlolisehen  asd  eit- 
katholischen  ZeitaUer,  Erlangen,  1854;  F.  Probit,  Ukn 
und  Gebet  in  den  erslen  christlichen  Jahrhundertoi,  Tu- 
bingen. 1871;  H.  Otte.  Glockenkunde,  2d  ed..  Letpoe. 
1884;  H.  A.  Kfistlin.  Geschichte  dee  chrisaiehea  QdUt 
dienstes,  Freiburg.  1887;  O.  Gialer.  Gcttesdiensl  der  kali»- 
liachen  Kirche,  Einsiedeln.  1888;  P.  Kleinert.  Zvrdaid- 
lichen  KuUus-^und  Kulturgeschichte,  Beriin.  1889;  E.  Doo- 
mergue.  Essai  sur  Fhistoire  du  culte  riforml  prisdfdt^ 
ment  au  XVI.  et  XIX.  siicle,  Paris.  1890;  M.  A.  Gold- 
stein, OebH  und  Glaube.  Beitrag  tur  ErkU^ung  dtt  Gt^'*' 
dienstes,  Budapest.  1890;  K.  Moeer.  Der  QoUaaiaad  t» 
Kirche,  Schule,  und  Haus,  4th  ed..  Innsbrack.  1891:  £• 
Meuss,  Die  GottesdiensUichen  Handlungen  in  6at  tetar 
gdischen  Kirche,  Gotha,  1892;  D.  Sokolow,  DonfiQif 
des  Gottesdienstes  der  orthodoz-katholisehen  Kir^  ^ 
Morgenlandes,  Berlin,  1893;  G.  R.  Crooks  and  J.  F.  HoBt, 
Theological  Encyclopcsdia  and  Methodology,  pp.  S27-M7. 
new  ed.,  New  York.  1894;  C.  C.  ELall  and  othen.  Ckrit 
tian  Worship,  New  York.  1897;  F.  Lemme.  WegaauM 
in  den  evangelischen  Gottesdiensl,  3  parts.  Breslaa,  lW\ 
J.  Keating,  The  Agape  and  the  Bucharial  in  ths  Ml 
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nvd.  London,  ItOl:  B.  Kellogr.  Hrorialagit  odtr  dot 
ICiidiflifiib'  tBid  dia  ktHigm  Fruit  in  ihrtr  eaehiMlidiai 
HkMiow.  Freibuic.  leoi:  L.  Rulimd,  OwAicbr  drr 
IMWui  Latltmiftitr,  R^suiburi.  1901;  O.  J.  Mehl. 
Oil  nkMOT  OMUmHtiiM;  Bunburs,  1902;  P.  Drews. 
^JmnrOtidkitlat  dm  OvUfdiauta.  t  purta,  TUbingui, 
HOt-lO:  A.  J.  Huleu,  SmiK  Duanrria  lUialratino 
UkCkruHait  Lifi  atid  WcnKip.  London.  1904;  W.  H. 
IWku.  Hu  BfiudieHon.  PhQadelphiB.  tOOS;  G.  A.  J. 
EH,ne  Fotvo/ICiinAip.  New  Vork.  1909:  L.  Ducbooie, 
ClhifHit  Wanhip:  iU  (Tn<nn  anil  Evolution,  3d  Eag.  ed., 
LudoB.  lOlO;  tlie  litcnture  under  Cohhon  Putxb. 
Brxn  or;    Fitim  jjid  FumvAL*;    Lttuboi™:    Pbao 

Ibi  ethuc  nlifioiu  muoh  will  be  louod  apart  from  Ihoie 
nib  ipeeificaU;  noted  above. 

WOKTHDIGTOn,  GEORGE:  Protestant  Eplaoci- 
tal  tmbop;  b.  at  Leoox,  Mass.,  Oct.  14, 1S40;  d.  at 
beDtone  Jan.  7,  1908.  He  was  graduated  from 
BtJMTt  Cdlege,  Genevs,  N.  Y.,  1860,  and  from  the 
Ocnosl  Tbeoto^cal  Semioary,  New  York,  1863; 
m  onknd  deacon,  1863,  and  ordained  priest, 
UU;  became  auBtant  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Troy, 
R.Y.,  1863;  rector  of  Christ  Chtirch,  Bollston  Spa, 
B.Y,  1865;  waa  rector  of  St.  John'a  Church,  De- 
tait,  Hich.,  1868-85;  and  was  bishop  of  Nebraska 
ban  ISS5.  Hia  adminiBtiatioD  was  marked  by  a 
peit  derdopment  in  the  affairs  of  the  see. 

BDUdourar:  W.  S.  Peny,  Tht  Spucopols  in  America,  p. 

»1,  New  Td^  IBM. 

WORTHinGTOR,  JOHN:  An  English  cler^- 
fem,  known  aa  a  member  of  the  school  at  "Cam- 
Widge  PUtonists"  (q.v.},  into  whose  inner  iifo  his 
fiiarj  and  Correipondtnce  (ed.  Croasley,  for  the 
Qathwn  Society,  Mancheeter,  1847)  gives  valu- 
lUe  ^mpaea.  He  was  b.  at  Manchester,  Feb., 
InS;  d.  in  London,  Nov.  30,  1671;  was  educate) 
U  EWianud  CoUe«d,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1635; 
UA,  1630;  fellow,  1541),  where  he  had  Benjamin 
WWioote  for  lus  tutor  and  Natbanael  Culverwel 
tn'i'J  for  hia  friend;  became  a  clergyman  in  1640. 
Bdda  several  parochial  prefermentfl,  ho  was  mas- 
^  ot  Jemis  College,  Cambridge,  from  1650  to  1660, 
*hai  be  was  displaced  to  make  room  for  the  reslo- 
Witm  of  B  former  master  who  had  been  ejected  by 
U)c  Puritans.  He  spent  his  remaining  years  bti- 
Itm  London  and  Lincolnshire,  where  he  held  the 
■innE  d  Ingoldsby,  of  which  More  was  the  patron, 
ud  a  prebend  in  LJncohi  cathedral.  His  originat 
■dA  conaiste  mainly  of  a  volume  of  IHaconrsts 
(Uodon,  1725),  and  a  smaller  vohmie  of  Miscetla- 
''"  11704);  but  he  also  edited  with  great  care  the 
■wis  of  Joseph  Mead,  from  whom  the  Cambridge 
(DavoDdit  may  in  a  sense  be  said  to  take  its  rise,  and 
^Seitd  DiteouTKS  of  John  Smith,  one  of  its  most 
Dqxjrtant  members. 
"■wuupdt:     Besides  the   tilentun  under  CuMBiaoar. 

Hilichool,  cooiult  Wortbiri (ton's  Diary  ami  Corrttpand- 
■vcr.  Bl  aup.;  Simon  FatricL's  Afdobioffraphu,  OJtfonl, 
1939; ).  Tuiloch.  Ralional  Thtotaav  and  ChriMian  Phiiot- 
o»*i,iL  426-433.  Edinbuigh,  1874;   DNB.  Ixiii.  4(H4Z. 

VORTMAII,  DENIS:  Dutch  Reformed;  b.  at 
«Bt  Kshkill,  N.  v.,  Apr.  30,  1835.  He  was  gradu- 
«(d  from  Amherst  (B.A.,  1857)  and  the  Reformed 
Qfflrch  Seminary,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (1860). 
Beheld  pastorates  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1860-63), 
Pbihdelphia  (1863-65),  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  (1865- 
1^1);  Fort  Plun,  N.  Y.  (1880-83),  and  Saugertiea 
I883-1901J.    He  was  debarred  from  regular  pas- 


toral work  in  1871-76  by  ill-health,  and  for  the  next 
four  years  actj\l  im  supply  lo  various  ehurches. 
Since  1901  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  Ministerial 
Relief  Fund  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America. 
In  theology  he  holds  "to  the  Reformed  failh,  with 
modifications  as  suggested  by  scientific  learning 
and  broader  sympathii*."  He  has  written  the  two 
poems  fUliqufn  of  Ihe  Christ  (New  York,  1888),  and 
The  Divine  ProcfSKionoi  (1903).  Several  of  hia 
hymns  are  in  current  use, 

WRATH  OF  GOD:  The  Hebrew  language  is  rich 
in  terms  for  "anger,"  these  picturing  either  tlie 
inward  fire  of  wrath,  or  its  outward  manifestations 
in  terms  of  animated  physical  life,  specially  breath- 
ing {'anaph),  then  overflowing  rage,  and  consuming 
fire  (E>eut.  xxxii.  19  aqq).  The  anger  of  God  is  kin- 
dled (lea.  V,  25),  and  he  comes  "to  render  bis  anger 
with  fury,  and  his  rebuke  with  flames  of  fire"  (Isa. 
Ixvi.  15);  his  indignation  is  poured  out  (Z^h. 
iii.  8);  and  his  wrath  produces  the  tempeat  de- 
scribed in  Ps.  xviii.  7  sqq.  Jeremiah  and  Eiekid 
may  be  described  as  par  eicelknce  the  propheta  of 

wrath.     Nor  is  this  wrath  a  mere  figure 

Old         of  speech;    it  is  real  anger,  tnaniforted 

Testament  not  only  in  its  effects,  but  in  the  divine 

motive  toward  hia  creation.  It  is 
the  divine  counterpart  of  human  anger,  and  one 
tacitly  accepted  by  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Old.  The  traditional  view  holds  that  the  first  sin 
and  the  divine  anger  are  correlate!,  so  that  roan  is 
now  a  "child  of  wrath,"  while  God  has  withdrawn 
far  from  him.  Drop  by  drop  man  must  drink  the 
cup  of  di^-inc  (vrath  to  the  droga,  until  finally  the 
angry  divine  majesty  snaps  the  thread  of  the  life  of 
man  who  selfishly  withdraws  in  sin  from  the  service 
of  God  (ef.  Gen,  ii.,  iii,  with  Pa,  xc).  Since  anger 
is  possible  only  when  one  associates  with  anoth^, 
and  since,  after  Yahweh  had  chosen  Israel,  such 
intercommunication  was  possible  only  with  hia  own 
people,  and  no  longer  with  the  Gentiles,  whom  he 
left  "to  walk  in  their  own  ways"  (Acts  xiv.  16), 
therefore  the  wrath  of  God  is  generally  spoken  of  in 
the  Old  Testament  only  in  connection  with  human 
inlerferenee  in  Yahweh's  personal  relations  with 
Israel.  The  very  basis  of  the  entire  dispensation 
whereby  Yahweh  restricted  his  presence  to  Israel 
and  left  the  Gentiles  to  their  own  devices  wna 
his  wrath,  which  led  him  to  deliver  to  death  the 
race  which  bud  proved  recreant  to  him  (Gen.  iii., 
vi.,  xi.);  and  this  divine  wrath,  separating  unful 
man  from  life,  is  typified  in  the  cherubim  and  the 
flaming  sword  at  the  gates  of  I'ldcn  (Gen.  iii.  24). 
All  this  makes  clear  the  relation  of  the  wrath  of 
God  to  his  holiness.  Wlien  man  becomes  sensible 
of  the  separation  between  him-self  and  God,  he  must 
seek  to  repair  the  breach,  and  since  repentance  is 
the  object  of  all  divine  judgments,  God  then  re- 
strains his  wrath,  so  that  mention  is  mode,  through- 
out all  periods  of  the  Old-Testament  revelation,  ot 
the  mercy  and  long-euffering  of  Yahweh.  And  yet, 
the  rendering  of  love  is  not  unlimited  by  the  clauns 
of  wrath,  and  the  hoUness  of  God  must  still  set  up 
a  barrier  against  the  sin  of  man,  so  that  all  who 
draw  near  unworthily  encounter  divine  wrath  wbieh 
is,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  a  devouring  flame  (d, 
Deut.  iv,  33;  Lev.  x.  1-3).     But  deapit«  his  sin,  man 
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may  draw  near  to  God,  approaching  by  means  of 
pnyer  and  interoession.  This  was  true  not  only  of 
sach  men  of  God  as  Abraham  and  Moses,  but  also 
of  the  priests,  though  even  the  latter  must  bring 
^ts  anid  sacrifices.  Sin  must  be  "oorered"  from 
the  sight  of  a  wrathful  God,  and  the  kiOing  of  the 
sacrificial  victim  symbolizes  the  punishment  of 
death  which  Yahweh's  representative  must  exact. 
When  death  or  sickness  or  oth^  distresses  approach, 
the  righteous  cry:  ''Rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger, 
neither  chasten  me  in  thy  hot  dii^leasure"  (Ps.  vi.  1, 
xxxviii.  1);  but  even  when  the  faithful  escperience 
the  wrath  of  God,  this  is  but  transitory,  vividly 
contrasting  with  the  divine  grace  which  endures  for- 
ever (Ps.  XXX.  5;  Isa.  liv.  7-8,  Ix.  10).  Intermedi- 
ate between  these  passages  are  those  which  repre- 
sent the  people  of  God,  just  and  unjust,  as  one,  in 
which  the  wrath  of  God  is  salvation  to  the  faithful 
renmant  and  to  the  others  a  consuming  fire  (Isa. 
xxvi.  20;  Mic.  vii.  0).  Here  the  wrath  of  God  can 
not  be  assumed  as  merely  instrumental  or  feigned, 
concealing  the  real  motive  of  love.  The  eotire 
earthly  relation  between  God  and  man,  and  espe- 
cially between  Yahweh  and  Israel,  is  entirely  pre- 
paratory and  transitional,  and  the  sharp  antithesis 
between  wrath  and  grace  is  reached  only  at  the  end. 
"Days  of  wrath"  come  in  the  present  world  to  indi- 
viduals and  communities  (Prov.  xi.  4);  and  for 
Israel  it  is  the  day  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(Esek.  vii.  10).  The  "after  time"  bringi  the  day 
of  the  Lord  and  his  wrath  against  the  apostate,  and 
especially  against  the  Gentiles  opposed  to  him  and 
larael  (cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  35-36;  Lml  bd.  2,  bdii.  4); 
and  from  the  time  of  Joel  this  judgment  gradually 
widens  into  the  judgment  of  the  worid,  and  the  day 
of  the  Lord  is  resolved  into  a  final  judgment  issuing 
into  an  eternal  dualism  of  grace  and  wrath  (Isa. 
Ixv.-lxvi.). 

The  wrath  of  God  is  as  prominent  in  the  New 

Testament  as  in  the  Old.    Christ  is  described  as 

angry  (Mark  iii.  5),  especially  at  the  cleansing  of 

the  temple  (Matt.  xxi.  12-13),  while 

The  New  such  parables  as  those  of  the  talents 
Testament  and  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats  imply 
a  similar  feeling.  The  wrath  of  God 
described  in  the  New  Testament  is  essentially  escha- 
tological.  John  the  Baptist  speaks  of  flight  from 
"the  wrath  to  come"  (Matt.  iii.  7);  from  which 
Christ  gives  deliverance  (1  Thess.  i.  10).  Paul 
mentions  a  series  of  sins  that  provoke  the  divine 
wrath  (Eph.  v.  3-6;  Col.  iii.  5-6);  and  to  him  wrath 
is  the  antithesis  of  justification,  being  the  imputa- 
tion and  punishment  of  guilt  (Rom.  v.  9).  In 
other  passages  it  may  be  uncertain  whether  the 
wrath  mentioned  is  in  character  eschatological,  or 
general,  embracing  a  combination  of  the  two  with 
alternative  emphasis  (John  iii.  36;  Rom.  i.  18,  iii.  5, 
iv.  15,  ix.  22,  xii.  19;  Eph.  ii.  3,  v.  6;  I  Thess.  ii.  16). 
It  seems  most  probable,  however,  that  these  pas- 
sages do  not  exclusively  refer  to  the  eschatological 
idea,  but  also  allude  to  the  wrath  of  God  as  essen- 
tially present  in  this  world.  This  view  also  justi- 
fies the  orthodox  idea  of  the  Atonement  (q.v.),  that 
through  Christ  the  divine  wrath,  which  doomed  a 
sinful  world  to  the  judgment  of  death,  was  averted, 
and  in  its  place,  mercy,  justice,  and  life  were  brought 


to  mankind  (practically  to  those  who  believe).  By 
its  implications  the  New  Testament  seems  to  justify 
the  doctrine  that  Christ  bore  the  wrath  of  God  for 
man  (cf.  Gal.  iii.  13;  II  Cor.  v.  21).  H  to  the 
Pauline  utterances  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
death  of  Qirist  to  mankind  and  to  death,  the  wafa 
of  sin,  there  be  added  the  eynopfic  stateBMoii 
regarding  the  death  of  Christ,  who  must  suffer  ao- 
cording  to  the  Scriptures,  and  give  his  life  a  m- 
som  for  many  (Matt.  xx.  28;  cf.  Isa.  liii.;  Zeeh. 
xi.),  then  it  becoonee  dear  that  the  apostc^  Chanh 
was  convinced  that  Christ  had  turned  away  the 
divine  wrath.  To  this  must  be  added  the  foarA 
Word  from  the  Cross,  the  agony  in  the  garden,  and 
the  numerous  references  of  Paul  and  other  Nei^ 
Testament  writers  to  sacrifice  and  to  prophecy  (€»> 
peoially  Isa.  liii.)  with  reference  to  Christ,  aU  of 
which  imply  that  the  judgment  of  divine  wrath  for 
a  sinful  world  was  actually  borne,  in  conceotnted 
form,  by  Christ.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  apeeifie 
mention  of  the  wrath  of  God  in  oonneetioQ  with 
the  work  of  Christ  is  doubtless  due  to  the  laek  of 
anthropomorphism  in  the  New  Testament,  when 
the  wrath  of  God,  exc^t  in  its  esdiatc^ogical  aenae^ 
is  used  only  to  denote  the  cause  of  the  condenmatioii 
of  fallen  man.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  wralh 
of  God  is  not  real,  or  that  it  is  a  mere  figure  of 
speech  for  the  concept  of  righteous  recompeoae; 
but  the  Old-Testament  rdation  of  Yahweh  to 
Israel  no  IcHiger  existed,  and  the  (Md-TestanMBt 
covenantal  oonc^t  was  at  an  end.  There  eonkl 
be,  therefore,  no  such  allusions  to  divine  wrath  aa  k 
the  Old  Testament,  exc^t  in  eschatological  paa- 
sages  like  Rev.  xtL  19,  xix.  15;  and  since  a  wroog 
connotation  might  be  given  to  the  Old-TestameDt 
oonc^t,  the  phnse  ''wrath  of  God"  seems  to  have 
been  intentionally  omitted  in  the  New-TeatameDt 
passages  concerning  the  atonement. 

In  opposition  to  the  Epicurean  and  Stoie  eon- 
cepts  of  God,  Lactantius  (q.v.)  postulated  not 
merely  the  possibility  but  the  necessity  of  the 
''wrath  in  God";  not  alone  because  of  the  divine 
personality,  of  which  man's  nature  was  a  pattern, 

but  also  because  of  the  divine  knre, 
Dogma,     since  "he  who  hates  not,  loves  not" 

(De  ira  Dei,  iv.,  vii. ;  Eng.  trans!.,  ANF, 
vii.  26Q-2G3),  besides  laying  stress  on  the  practical 
perils  lurking  in  the  denial  of  so  restraining  a  doo- 
trine.  It  is  true  that  a  living,  personal  God  is 
unimaginable  without  emotions  and  will,  the  fonner 
taking  cognizance  of  pleasure  and  displeasure,  and 
the  latter  acting  and  reacting.  Thus  wrath 
becomes  an  attribute  of  God,  with  whom  it  fonns 
the  constant  protector  of  the  divine  self-compla- 
cency against  all  disturbing  elements.  A  wrath- 
less  association  of  God  with  others  than  himaelf  is 
unthinkable,  without  sacrificing  his  persoaality- 
A  "natural  side''  to  the  divine  bdng  (F.  Delitaedi). 
or  a  "dark  background"  or  abyss  (J.  Boehme),  to 
ground  the  possibility  of  Cxod's  wrath,  are  fatile 
conjectures;  it  can  come  in  view  only  in  God'a  inter 
course  with  others,  or  revelation.  The  Fatben, 
biased  by  a  philosophy  which  abhorred  anthropo- 
morphic aspects  of  deity,  and  <^lingiTig  to  the  idea  of 
an  impassible  God,  were  strangely  at  one  with  the 
rationalistic  deists,  who  deny  the  divine  wialh; 
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ilief  in  tbe  true  revelaiion  of  God  and  its 
tie  Bible  farestaDed  the  oonsequenoes  of 
t  between  God  and  man  on  the  part  of 

ion  of  the  dmne  wrath  to  the  hoUnees  of 
Is  largely  on  the  problem  whether  wrath 
laon  with  God  as  with  man.  This  is 
rmed  1^  LactantiuSy  when  he  defines 
an  emotion  of  the  mind  arousing  itself 
raining  of  faults  "  (De  tra,  xvii.)»  a  defini- 
red  by  many  later  theologians.  The 
God's  wrath  to  his  holiness  may  be  thus 
the  conditions  of  life  created  by  the 
less  God  particQ)ateB  personally  with  his 
sdf-oomplaoency.  Any  distiurbance  of 
tions  of  life  invohres  an  alteration  of  the 
and  sdf-oomplaoem^  of  God  who  reveals 
ind  dweDs  among  men;  and  thus  neces- 
miy  brings  about  an  instantaneous  reao- 
SBults  in  a  personal  defensive  attitude,  a 
tagoniam  and  the  withdrawal  of  self  from 
ing  factor,  and  the  removal  of  the  latter 
It  is  not  altogether  conect  to  oon- 
i  as  the  energy  of  divine  justice  in  its 
ipecty  for  the  latter  i^pertains  to  the 
while  wrath  is  primarily  a  part  of  emo- 
If-sensibility.  Justice  is  concerned  with 
ation  of  divine  order;  wrath  with  the 
if  God's  perstMial  interest.  To  avert  the 
e  aspects  of  personal  emotion  and  pas- 
theologians  would  seek  for  anger  a  close 
n  with  love.  Just  as  an  earthly  father, 
g  a  naufl^ty  child,  becomes  really  angry 
»  the  right  of  stem  chastisement,  while 
ing  at  the  same  time  loving  intention 
rendered,  however,  only  on  condition  of 
Qt,  so  God  is  at  the  same  time  truly 
;ahist  the  sinful,  but  full  of  love  toward 
they  repent.  In  so  far  as  the  experi- 
I  wrath  tends  to  produce  repentance,  it 
s,  a  means  to  the  end  of  love.  To  man's 
ward  God  corresponds  God's  conduct 
1.  Partial  separation  and  partial  aliena- 
i  from  God  entails  the  dual  dispensation 
1  wrath.  To  these  alternating  prepon- 
'  God's  rendering  to  the  individual  cor- 
so  God's  attitude  toward  the  obdurate  as 
inversely  toward  the  believers, 
oan  not  only  violates  the  divinely  ap- 
ler,  wlach  consequently  reacts  against 
e  also  invades  the  sphere  of  God's  life 
9ict8,  as  person  against  person,  with  the 
consciousness  as  to  draw  upon  himself 
lent  which  negates  both  him  and  the 
God.  The  power  of  life  becomes  a 
iath  and  destruction.  The  first  negation 
iiod  followed  the  first  emission  of  wrath 
I  the  sinful  world  universally  under  the 
sway  of  the  powers  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion (Gen.  iii.).  This  the  New  Testa- 
ment frequently  designates  as  "wrath 
L  of  God,"  and  it  warrants  the  Church  in 
referring  God's  anger  to  original  sin. 
dimaxBs  of  iMa  revelation  of  wrath, 
QBt  all  mankind  because  of  "imgodliness 
("  (Rom.  i.  18)|  and  principally 


within  the  sphere  of  the  special  covenant,  because  of 
personal  feUowship  between  God  and  man.  A  dis- 
tinction must  be  cbawn  between  an  objective  wrath, 
which,  pregnant  with  destruction,  lowers  over  a  sin- 
ful world,  breaking  with  fury  from  time  to  time,  and 
a  personal  wrath  manifested  by  God  toward  and 
apperceived  by  individuals.  The  latter  is  felt  in 
proportion  to  the  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  thus 
is  found  especially  among  believers.  Among  these 
the  sense  d  divine  wrath  may  become  excited  to  a 
morbid  experience  confounding  truth  and  error,  as 
in  the  case  of  many  mystics.  In  the  atonement,  he 
who  places  himself  under  the  wrath  of  God  over  the 
sinful  worid,  in  order  to  withdraw  it  from  others, 
must  do  this  by  the  free  ethical  assumption  of  the 
judgment  of  poialty  pending  over  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  he  is  qualified  to  do  this  who  is 
the  organic  head  of  the  race.  The  coalescence  of 
the  two  produces  the  ethical  mystical  view,  pre- 
sented here  as  the  Biblical.  In  this  substitute  is 
realised  that  toward  which  humanity  aspired  sym- 
bolically by  their  sacrifices,  and  for  which  God  set 
up  a  type  in  the  Old  Testament,  not  only  in  the 
sacrifices  and  prophecies  but  on  the  whole  in  the 
entire  institution  in  which  he  accepted  propitiation, 
whether  through  persons,  acts,  intercessions,  or 
suffering.  As  before  Christ  the  time  of  wrath  was 
indeed  the  time  of  "forbearance"  (Rom.  iii.  25-26), 
so,  inversely,  in  Christ,  the  revealer  of  grace  and 
truth,  the  wrath  and  curse  over  sin  come  first  to 
light  in  the  full  sense;  and  there  is  ushered  in  the 
crisis  continuing  throughout  the  centuries  dividing 
the  human  race  into  "vessels  of  wrath"  and  "ves- 
sels of  mercy,"  until  the  last  day  of  wrath  (see  Day 
OF  THB  Lord)  shall  bring  the  ultimate  decision.  To 
those  who  persist  to  the  end  in  self-estrangement 
from  Grod,  it  can  mean  only  interminable  separa- 
tion from  him  and  the  divine  life. 

(Arnold  RttEoof.) 

Bxbxjoobapht:  For  discussions  of  the  Biblical  idea  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  works  named  in  and  under  Bib- 
lical Thxoloot.  From  the  dogmatic  standpoint  the 
literature  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  specified  in  and 
under  Dogma,  Dogmatics;  and  under  Sin.  Consult 
further:  Lactantius,  De  ira  Dei,  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF, 
vii.  259-280;  A.  Ritsohl.  De  ira  Dei,  Bonn,  1859  (cf.  L. 
Haug,  Daratelluno  und  BeurtheQuno  der  RHachTachen 
Tfieologie,  Ludwiffsburg,  1885 — combats  Ritschl);  idem, 
Rechtfertigvang  und  Veradhnung,  il.  119-156,  3  vols.,  Bonn, 
1870-74;  F.  Weber,  Vom  Zome  GoUee,  Erlangen,  1862;  C. 
von  Orelli,  in  ZKW,  1884,  pp.  22^3;  W.  G.  T.  Shedd.  Doc- 
trine of  Endleu  Puniahment,  New  York,  1886;  J.  Ninck, 
Jenu  aU  Charakter,  pp.  27-40,  Berlin,  1906;  M.  Pohlens, 
Vom  Zome  Oottea.  Ein  Studie  fiber  den  Einfiuee  der 
griechiachen  PhUoaophie  auf  das  aUe  Chriatentum,  Q5t- 
tingen,  1909. 

WRATISLAW,  albert  HENRY:  Church  of 
England,  Slavonic  scholar;  b.  at  Rugby  (28  m.  s.e. 
of  Birmingham),  England,  Nov.  5,  1821;  d.  at 
Southsea,  a  suburb  of  Portsmouth,  Nov.  3,  1892. 
He  studied  at  Rugby  School,  and  at  Trinity,  later  at 
Christ  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1844;  M.A.,  1847; 
and  fellow,  1844-53) ;  became  a  tutor  of  his  college; 
in  1849  visited  Bohemia,  studying  the  Czech  lan- 
guage in  Prague;  was  head  master  of  Felstead 
School,  1850-55;  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Grammar 
School,  1855-79;  and  held  the  college  living  of 
Manorbier  in  Pembrokeshire,  1877-89,  when  he 
retired  to  Southsea.    From  1850  to  1870  Wratislaw 
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was  deeply  engaged  in  ecbolastic  work,  and  in  1S77 
lie  delivered  lecturee  at  the  T&ylorian  Institution  in 
Oxford,  which  were  published  as  The  Natwe  Ltiera- 
ture  of  BoKfmia  in  the  Fourteenth  CentuTy  (London, 
ISlfi).  He  tranalated  froiD  the  Bohemian  the  ^diWR- 
turee  of  Baron  W.  Wralulaui  of  MUromUt  (London, 
1862),  ttnd  a  number  of  poems  iiiaued  as  Lyra  Cieeho- 
Siosanska  (1S49).  Hia  theological  works  embrace 
Barabbat  the  Seapegoal,  and  other  Sermona  and  Di»- 
scrtation*  (London,  185B);  Hinlorieal  and  SlalistU^ 
Sketch  of  the  Sbaonie  Proletlanla,  in  the  north  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  (1S61);  Notes  and  Ditaerialions, 
principaUy  on  DifficuUiex  in  the  Seriplurei  of  the  Nem 
Covenant  (1S63);  How  Saints  are  made  at  Rome  in. 
Modem  Day t  {ISSIS);  I ntercourte  and  Intercommun- 
ion among  Chrisliam.  Home  and  England.  Twa 
Essays  (1866);  Life,  Legend,  and  Canonization  of 
SI.  John  Nepomucen  (1873);  and  John  Hiis.  The 
CommenrxTnenl  of  Rexidartee  to  Papal  Authority  on 
Ih^Partofthe  Inferior  Clergy  (1882). 
BrauooBiPBT^  DNB.  IriiL  ee-S9. 

WKEDE,  vr^'de,  WHLIAU:  German  New- 
Teetainent  scholar;  b.  at  BQckeu  (25  m.  b.b.p.  of 
Bremen)  May  10, 1859;  d.  at  Breelau  Nov.  23, 1906. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium  at 
Celle,  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  G6ttiugen,  and 
the  theological  seminary  at  Loccum;  became  inspec- 
tor of  the  theological  foundation  at  Gijttingen,  1884; 
tookapaetorateat  Langenholicn,  1887;  re  I  urn  ed  to 
Gottingen  to  t«ach,  1889;  became  extraordinary 
professor  for  the  New  Testament  at  Breslau,  1893, 
and  professor,  1895.  Ills  principal  works  are 
Unleraachimgen  lam  erslen  Clemenabriefe  (Gottingen, 
1891);  Ueb^  Avfgabe  und  Methode  dcr  .  .  .  nevies- 
lamenilichenTheolog\ei.\%^l);  Das Messiasgeheimni* 
in  den  Evangelien  {1901);  CharaktemrtdTendenzdet 
JahanneseBangdiums  (1903);  Paidus  (Tubingen, 
1005;  Eng.  transl..  Paid,  London,  1907);  and  the 
posthumous  Vortrdge  und  Rrden  (1907);  and  Dia 
Enlstehungder Schriftendca NeuenTestanientB  (1907; 
Eng.  transl,  The  Origin  of  the  Nev  TetlamcrU,  New- 
York,  1910). 

The  two  works  for  which  Wrede  is  best  known,  the 
Metaiaegeheimnis  and  the  Paulue,  iUustratc  well 
both  the  excellences  and  the  defects  of  their  author 
as  well  as  his  services  to  theological  science.  Even 
in  hia  first  work  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement,  he 
revealed  himself  as  not  only  a  learned,  careful,  and 
kscn-iiighted  scholar,  but  also  as  an  independent  and 
thoughtful  critic.  Anew  he  proved  the  value  of 
that  letter  as  a  source  of  knowledge  not  only  for  Iho 
Homan  community  but  for  the  general  tcndeneiea 
and  needs  of  the  postapofltolic  generation.  His 
interest  was  not  in  the  details,  but  in  tlie  general 
relations  both  to  the  preceding  and  the  following 
literature  and  events.  So  in  his  treatment  of  New- 
Testament  theology  he  bound  together  rehgjon  and 
theology.  His  Paulas  deals  with  a  side  of  what  he 
regarded  as  within  the  province  of  New-Testament 
theology.  In  all  this  work  he  consciously  limited 
himself  to  certain  lines  of  investigation,  not  because 
te  had  no  interest  in  what  lay  beyond,  but  because 
(u  this  chosen  field  he  foimd  problema  that  required, 
answers  which  he  felt  he  must  find  before  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  wider  field,  in  answering,  which,  too, 
he  felt  that  he  was  preparing  himtflf  for  tulviui(%. 


In  his  reaearehee  he  did  not  permit  bimadf  ic  In 
fettered  by  tradition,  no  matter  what  its  nunt. 
While  he  honored  profoundly  his  teachers,  be  wb- 
jected  himself  to  none  of  tbem;  he  neither  bekniid 
to  a  "school"  nor  did  be  build  one.  As  a  teacher  bi- 
evinced  these  same  quahties,  took  bis  work  n^ 
nestly,  and  stimulated  his  pupils  to  thonn^igoiB( 
patience  and  industry  in  their  labors. 

His  Pauius  is  rather  a  work  of  art  than  r  potHiln 
book,  though  it  belongs  to  a  popular  som  ItdM 
not  concern  itself  with  detail,  but  is  a  polished  inil' 
ment  of  the  essential  life  and  work  of  the  tpMili, 
comparing  that  life  with  tlie  life  of  Jesus.  In  Ihil' 
it  does  not  furnish  a  purely  historical  dedsi<n  it 
redectd  Wrede's  subjective  standpoint.  The  utiur 
r^ards  Paul  as  the  second  founder  of  Chriitiajut;, 
the  builder  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  who  chiaftd, 
by  his  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  death,  ind  nw 
rection  of  Christ,  the  rehgion  of  Jesus.  Not  tlutU 
charges  Paul  with  a  fault  here,  but  rather  regnU 
that  it  was  Paul  who  did  what  had  to  be  done.  Ail] 
check  upon  the  unwholesome  and  panegyrical  eip^  ; 
sition  of  the  life  of  Paul,  Wrede's  work  ynavtiaiiki ' 
but  Wrede  does  not  present  the  entire  Paul  lo  hil 
readers,  it  is  a  profile  picture  which  he  paiaU 
Similarly  in  his  treatment  of  the  Goqiel  of  liAa, 
only  one  aide  is  presented,  not  a  conaideratiancif  tJA 
entire  problem,  A  one-sidedness  of  anotbei  till 
comes  to  light  in  the  Mensiasgcheirnnii.  To  brit( 
up  earnestly  the  question  whether,  according  to  llil 
consensus  of  the  New  Testament,  Jesus  conceived  4 
himself  as  Messiah  was  a  great  service  and  as  i  star 
ulus  has  borne  good  fruit,  Sinoe  his  work  inrot^ 
gation  concerning  the  self -consciousness  of  Jems  lul 
taken  a  new  start.  The  error  of  Wrede  lira  in  tin 
fact  that  he  overestimated  the  conclusiveneH  Uil 
deliberateness  with  which  the  evangelists  indiridv- 
ally  assumed  one  or  another  of  the  view-poinll 
possible  in  their  time.  He  worked  too  much  it 
logical  categories,  asked  too  often  why  and  bow;  U 
handled  Mark  and  Paul  as  though  they  were  meiKi' 

In  spite  of  these  defects  hia  short  period  <rf  woA, 
shortened  even  beyond  the  actual  time  by  odsmilj 
and  illness,  was  uncommonly  fruitful.  Bii  plo* 
went  deep,  and  he  scattered  his  aeed  beyond  ill 
own  furrow.  (G.  A.  JOlichie) 

WRIGHT,  CHARLES  HEHRY  HAMIITOII; 
Church  of  England;  b.  at  DubUn  Mar.  9,  1S36;  d 
in  London  Mar.  22,  1909.  He  was  educstol  »1 
Trinity  CoUege,  Dubhn  (B,A.,  1857;  M.A.,  1859), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1859  and  ordaioed  pnot 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  curat*  of  Middietca- 
Tyaa,  Yorkshire,  in  1859-63,  chaplain  of  thf  Bnr 
lish  church  at  Dresden  b  1863-68,  chaplain  of  Helj 
Trinity,  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  in  1868-73,  incuobeiil 
of  St.  Mary's,  Dublin,  in  I8T4-S5,  and  of  Belhwd* 
Church  in  the  eame  city  in  lSSo-91,  and  vicsr  <i 
St.  John's,  Liverpool,  in  1891-98.  After  IS98  bi 
was  clerical  superintendent  of  the  ProlesUnl 
Reformation  Society,  He  was  also  Bampion  !/«■ 
turer  at  Oxford  in  1878,  DoneUan  Lecliiret  »t 
Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin,  in  ISSO-SI,  and  GtiiJtld 
Lecturer  on  the  Scptuagint  at  Oxford  in  1S93-K, 
besides  being  examiner  in  Hebrew  at  different  tinid 
to  the  umveraitiea  of  O:cford,  London,  I 
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nd  WakB.  In  theology  he  described  himself  as 
'evangelical  and  copservative,  but  quite  willing 
oadopt  opinioos  based  on  real  evidence  and  not  on 
MR  conjectures  or  hjrpotheses  of  scholars  however 
Bmait."  He  wrote  or  edited  A  Orammar  of  the 
IMm/risfcLan^ua^ (Dublin,  1855);  TheBookof 
lnenimF06r«i0  (London,  1869);  The  Book  of  RiUh 
k  Hdmw  (18d4);  Btmyan'a  Allegorical  and  Select 
PMoal  Warke  (1866);  The  Fatherhood  of  Ood,  and 
UBdiAUmto  the  Penan  and  Work  of  Christ,  and  the 
Jfentume  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Edinburc^,  1867); 
hduriah  and  hie  Prcihedee  Considered  in  Relation 
i»  Modem  CrUieism  (Hampton  lectures;  London, 
1879);  The  Book  cf  Koheleth^  eammanly  called  Ecde- 
wmjiuf  Considered  in  Bdation  to  Modem  Criticism 
miioAs  Doctrines  ef  Modem  Pessimism  ((Donellan 
bctuns;  1883);  BUdioal  Essays  (Edinburgh,  1886); 
ne  WriHHifs  if  SL  Patrick,  the  AposOe  of  Ireland 
Mdoo,  1887);  IfOroduetian  to  the  Old  Testament 
[UQO);  The  BibU  Readers'  Manual;  or,  Aids  to  BMir 
wiSbdy  (IS!^);  The  Sertfice  of  the  Mass  in  the  Greek 
mi  Roman  Chwrrhes  (1898);  Roman  Catholieism: 
r,  ne  DocMies  cf  the  Church  ef  Rome  briefly  exoimr 
M m  ils  UglhL  cf  Scripture  (1896;  4th  ed.,  1909); 
Thel^ikrmedieie  Stale  and  Prayers  for  the  Dead  exam- 
Mm  the  lAghi  of  Scripture  and  Ancient  Jewish  and 
Mttian  Liierature  (1900);  The  Statutory  Prayer 
BMb  (in  eoUaboiBtian  with  J.  J.  Tomlinson;  1902); 
i  Fnieslant  Dictionary  (edited  in  collaboration  wi^ 
CLNefl;  1904);  The  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  other  His- 
Wriod  Essays  (1906);  Daniel  and  his  Prophecies 
(1906);  Damd  and  its  Critics  (1906);  and  Light 
fnm  Eyyptkm  Papyri  on  Jewish  Hist,  before  Christ 
0908). 

WRI6BT9  GEORGE  FREDERICK:  Congregsr 
tntlirt;  b.  at  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22, 1838.  He 
HI  graduated  from  Oberhn  College,  Oberlin,  O. 
(LB.,  1869),  and  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 
(UB2),  after  serving  for  five  months  as  a  private  in 
tteUnion  Army  in  1861;  held  pastorates  at  Bakers- 
Ud,  Vt.  (1862-72),  and  Andover,  Mass.  (1872- 
18S1);  after  which  he  was  professor  of  New-Testa- 
QCDt  language  and  literature  in  Oberlin  Theological 
huQaiy  (1881-92).  Since  1892  he  has  been  pn>- 
bnr  of  the  harmony  of  science  and  revelation  in 
^  same  institution.  He  was  also  an  assistant  in 
he  Pennsylvania  Geological  Survey  in  1881-82,  and 
I  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  1884-92. 
bee  1884  he  has  been  editor  of  the  Bibliotheca 
9em,  and  in  addition  to  briefer  contributions,  many 
^  tibem  devoted  to  establishing  the  harmony  of 
aniogical  discoveries  with  the  accounts  of  the  Bible, 
It  written  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences  (Andover, 
ttO);  Studies  in  Science  and  Religion  (1882);  An 
Huiry  concerning  the  Rdation  of  Death  to  Probation 
Boston,  1882);  The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible 
1884);  The  CRaddl  Boundary  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
"jutMdc^  (Cleveland,  O.,  1884);  The  Ice  Age  in 
Mk  America,  and  its  Bearings  upon  the  Antiquity 
fMan  (New  York,  1889;  5th  ed.,  1911);  Charles 
irwdMOfi  Finney  (Boston,  1891);  Man  and  the 
hdal  Period  (New  York,  1892);  Greenland  Ice- 
ids  and  Life  in  the  North  Atlantic  (1896);  Scien- 
k  Aspects  of  Christian  Evidences  (1898);  Asiatic 
meia  (1902);  and  SaenHfic  Confirmations  of  Old 
fslameni  History  (Oberlin,  O.,  1907). 


WRIGHT,  THEODORE  FRANCIS:  Sweden- 
borgian;  b.  at  Dorchester  (now  a  part  of  Boston), 
Mass.,  Aug.  3,  1845;  d.  at  sea  near  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  Nov.  13,  1907.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  (A.B.,  1866)  and  the  New  Church  Theo- 
logical School  (then  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  1868);  in 
1864-65  he  served  in  the  Union  Army  as  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  108th  Colored  Volunteers;  after  the 
completion  of  his  studies  was  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.  (1868- 
1889);  and  after  1889  was  dean  of  the  New  Church 
Theological  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he 
was  professor  of  history  after  1884.  He  was  also 
honorary  American  secretary  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund  after  1890.  In  addition  to  editing 
The  New  Church  Review  after  1893,  he  wrote  The 
RealUies  of  Heaven  (New  York,  1880);  Life  Eternal 
(Boston,  1885);  The  Human  and  its  Relation  to  the 
Divine  (Philadelphia,  1892);  and  Psalms  from  Swe- 
denborg^s  Latin  Translations  (Cvennantown,  Pa., 
1900). 

WRIGHT,  THOMAS:  Church  of  England  lay- 
man; b.  at  Olney  (51  m.  n.w.  of  London), 
Bucks,  May  16,  1859.  He  was  educated  at  Buxton 
College,  Forest  Gate,  London;  since  1882  he  has 
been  principal  of  Cowper  School,  Olney.  Besides 
being  a  trustee  and  the  secretaiy  of  the  Cowper 
Museum,  formed  by  the  gift  of  the  poet  Cowper's 
house  to  the  town  of  Olney  in  1900,  he  is  the  foimder 
and  secretary  of  the  Cowper  Society  (foimded  in 
1900)  and  of  the  John  Pajme  Society  (foimded  in 
1905).  Theologically  he  belongs  to  the  Evangelical 
school  of  the  Church  of  England.  Besides  being 
editor  of  all  works  published  by  the  Cowper  and 
John  Pajme  societies,  he  has  edited  the  letters  of 
Cowper  (4  vols.,  London,  1904);  and  has  written: 
T^rotmo/CouTjer  (London,  1886);  The  Chalice  of 
Carden  (1889);  The  Blue  Firedrake  (1892);  The 
Mystery  of  St  Dunstan's  (1892) ;  The  Life  of  WiUiam 
Cowper  (1892);  The  Life  of  Daniel  Defoe  (1894) 
The  Acid  Sisters  i^^o&a\B\  1897);  Hind  Head  {1%^) 
lanthe  (1900);  The  Ivory  Coffer  (poems;  1903) 
The  Life  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  (2  vols.,  1904);  The 
Life  of  Sir  Richard  Burton  (2  vols.,  1906) ;  The  Life 
of  Walter  Pater  (2  vols.,  1907);  The  Life  of  Colonel 
FredBumaby  (1908);  The  Life  of  WiUiam  Hunt- 
ington (1909);  and  Joseph  Hart,  Being  personal 
Memoirs  .  .  .  from  unpMished  Materials  (1910). 

WRIGHT,  WILLIAM:  Orientalist;  b.  at  Mallye 
or  Mallai,  on  the  Nepal  frontier,  India,  Jan.  17, 1830; 
d.  at  Cambridge,  England,  May  22, 1889.  He  early 
developed  a  fondness  for  oriental  languages;  studied 
at  St.  Andrews,  from  which  he  was  graduated;  then 
at  Halle,  devoting  his  main  efforts  to  Syriac,  but 
acquiring  all  the  Semitic  languages  together  with 
Sanskrit;  and  lastly  at  Leyden;  was  professor  of 
Arabic  at  University  College,  London,  1855-56;  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  185&-61,  lecturing  there 
on  Hindustani;  for  the  opportunity  of  original  work, 
he  held  a  post  in  the  department  of  manuscripts  at 
the  Briti^  Museum,  1861-70;  and  was  professor  of 
Arabic  at  Cambridge,  1870-89,  where  he  also  be- 
came a  fellow.  As  a  member  of  the  Old-Testament 
revision  committee  he  had  a  field  for  the  exercise  of 
his  extensive  scholarship.    His  cooperative  activity 
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yielded  sucli  fruits  aa  the  oriental  series  of  the  Palso- 
graphical  Society,  drawn  up  under  his  editorship, 
and  contributions  to  the  lexical  works  of  Payne 
Smith  in  Syriac,  of  Doxy  in  Arabic,  and  of  Neubau^ 
in  Hebrew.  He  was  an  eminent  teacher.  He 
edited  the  book  of  Jonah  in  four  Semitic  versions 
(1867);  FragmenU  of  the  Curetonian  OwpeU  (1872); 
FragmenU  of  the  Homilies  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  on 
the  Ooapd  of  S.  Luke  (1874);  translated  and  edited 
Caspari's  Orammar  of  the  Arabic  Language  (2  vols., 
London,  1859-62);    collected  and  edited  Opuecula 


Arabica  (Leyden,  1859);    and  with  Engfirii 
latum  axul  notes  Conlributiane  to  ike  Afterg/U 
LUeraiure  of  the  New  Teetamenl  (Lcndoii,  ItfQ; 

edited  and  translated  ApocrypAot  Adt  ii^(AeijMii» 
(2  vols.,  1871) ;  edited  with  English  tnnahtiaBa^ 
notes  The  Chnmide  of  Joshua  the  SiytOe  (188$;  i^f 
wrote  Lectures  on  the  Comparatwe  Grammar  ^4| 
Semitic  Languages  (Cambridge,  1890);  andiAnf 
History  qf  Syriac  Literature  (London,  1894). 

BnuooEAFHT:  R.  L.  Bmudj,  in  JommtU  •fA§BtifdAmik 
Society,  1880.  pp.  708  kn.;  DNB,  fadii.  138-4111 


WRITING  AND  THE  ART  OP  WRITING^  HEBREW. 


I.  The  Biblical  Statements. 

StatementB  Implyins  Early  Uae 

of  Writing  (i  1). 
The  Materials  Elmployed  (f  2). 
n.  Information  from  Other  Souroes. 
III.  The    North  Semitic  and    Eaily 
Hd^rew  Script. 

L  The  Biblical  Statements:    For  an  acquaintance 

of  the  Hebrews  with  the  art  of  writing  in  the  period 

before   Moses    there   are   no   direct   testimonies. 

Though  on  the  signet  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18) 

was  engraved  probably  some  pictorial 

X.  State-    representation,  the  account  in  Gen. 
ments  Im-  xxiii.  of  the  transaction  before  wit- 
plying  Early  nesses  between  Abraham  and  Ephron 
Use  of      can  only  by  employing  the  argument 

Writing,  from  silence  be  used  against  the  idea 
of  the  possession  by  the  Hebrews  of  the 
knowledge  of  writing.  The  old  name  of  the  city 
of  Debir  was  Kirjath-sepher  (Josh.  xv.  15-16; 
Judges  i.  11-12;  Septuaginti  Kariassophar,  Egyptian 
Bait  tupar  [the  rendering  of  this  is  disputed*:  it  has 
been  interpreted  ''Book-town/'  and  the  claim 
foimded  thereupon  that  writing  was  widely  dif- 
fused in  Palestine  and  that  books  were  numerous; 
the  Septuagint  suggests  rather  the  rendering  ''town 
of  the  scribe/'  and  this  conveys  a  directly  opposite 
meaning)).  The  "officers"  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt 
(Ex.  V.  6)  are  called  in  Hebrew  shotarim;  in  Assyrian 
and  Arabic  the  root  of  this  word  has  the  meaning 
''to  write/'  and  the  corresponding  noim  in  Aramaic 
carries  the  meaning  "document."  But  does  this 
involve  anything  regarding  the  employment  of  this 
art  among  the  Hebrews  of  that  period?  At  any 
rate,  if  writing  was  diffused  as  an  art  among  the 
Hebrews  of  the  time  of  Moses,  it  can  not  be  reckoned 
a  new  invention.  Moses  wrote  matter  that  was 
legal  (Ex.  xxiv.  4,  7  [in  the  E  record],  xxxiv.  27;  Deut. 
xxxi.  9,  24),  and  historical  (Ex.  xvii.  24  [E];  Num- 
bers xxxiii.  2  [P]) ;  the  Song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxi. 
22;  cf.  also  Num.  xvii.  2).  The  priests  wrote  (Num. 
V.  23  [PJ)  the  imprecation  in  the  water  of  Ordeal 
(q.v.,  §  7);  and  according  to  Deuteronomy  (vi.  9, 
xi.  20,  xxiv.  1,  3)  others  wrote.  The  engraving  of 
names  and  other  words  on  stone  and  metal  is  men- 
tioned (Ex.  xxviii.  9,  36  [P]).  Joshua  is  recorded 
as  having  written  the  law  of  Moses  (Josh.  viii.  32), 
as  having  the  land  of  Canaan  described  in  a  book  for 
purposes  of  allotment  (xviii.  6,  8,  9),  and  himself  as 
writing  certain  matters  in  the  book  of  the  law  of 
God  at  the  assembly  of  the  people  at  Shechem 
(xxiv.  26).  In  the  period  of  the  Judges  the  ability 
to  use  writing  must  have  been  common,  for  a  youth 
caught  by  chance  was  able  to  give  in  writing  to 


North  Samitio  Sori|>t  (f  1). 
Development  of  the  Alphaba*  (f  2). 
IV.Anunaic  Varietiea  of  Writinc  and 
the  Hebrew  Square  Gbaneter 
The  Older  Foima  (f  1). 


DeveHopmentof  the  8qani(l» 

aoten  (f  2). 
flaondneai  of  the  SqiHiGhh 

aeter  (f  3). 
Docnmentafy  TBitimonj  to  Hi* 

brew  Script  (I  4). 
Piinted  Doeumoiti  a  O* 

Gideon  the  names  of  seventy-seven  of  tlie  poMH 
and  elders  of  the  city  (Judges  viiL  14,  maigin).  i»> 
cording  to  I  Sam.  x.  25  Samuel  wrote  down  tte 
"law  of  the  kingdom."    Poems  like  those  is  Nol 
zxL  and  Judges  v.  were  oertainty  set  down  in  mikiii 
at  an  early  period;  in  Num.  zxL  14  are  some  finvrf 
a  poem  cited  from  "the  book  of  the  wsn  of  tte 
Lord";     citations  are  made  frtxn  "the  book  of 
Jasher"inJosh.x.l3;  nSam.L  18,10;  aodlQ^ 
viii  53  (according  to  the  S^ytuagint— cf.  J.  C. 
Matthes  in  ZATW,  1903,  p.  121,  idio  would  imd 
in  all  three  passsges  "book  of  the  ode"  inskssd  of 
"book  of  Jasher,"  the  difference  bekig  in  the  tnai- 
position  of  two  letten).    Conseqaently  the  smtt- 
tion  of  T.  T.  Hartmann,  W.  Vatke,  and  P.  ra 
Bohlen  is  not  defensible  that  not  until  shortly  bete 
Solomon,  or  evea  later,  was  the  art  of  writing  n 
accomplishment  of  the  Hebrews.    FVom  the  npl 
period  there  are  numerous  testimonies  to  the  ap^ 
cation  of  writing  both  in  public  and  in  private  ik; 
such  are  the  letter  concerning  Uriah  (JI  Ssm.  n. 
14),    the   letters   of   Jesebel   oonoeming  Naboth 
(I  Kings  xxi.  8, 11) ;  the  letters  of  commendatios  for 
Naaman  to  the  king  of  Israel  (II  Kings  ▼.  5  aqq.); 
the  roll  of  Isaiah  in  Isa.  viii.  1  sqq.;  the  letter  ficoD 
the  Assjrrian  to  Hezekiah  (Isa.  xxxriL  14),  sod  of 
Merodach-baladan  to  the  same  (Isa.  zzziz.  1);  ttst 
from  Huram  of  Tyre  to  Solomon  (U  C3iroa.  u.  11); 
witness  of  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  (Jer.  xxzu. 
10);  and  the  recording  of  accusations  (Job  m.  26, 
xxxi.  35).    Not  altogether  clear  is  the  activity  of 
the  royal  officers  called  scribes,  as  under  Daiid 
(II  Sam.  viii.  17),  Solomon  a  Kinei  iv.  3),  Henkiah 
(U  Kings  xviii.  18,  37,  xix.  2),  and  Josiah  (UEinp 
xxii.  3);    appar^tly  their  duty  was  to  keep  the 
archives  and  prepare  the  oorreq;>ondenoe  of  the  kiDg; 
while  according  to  II  Kings  xii.  11  the  scribe  had  the 
oversight  of  the  money  applied  to  the  restoiatioD  of 
the  temple.    From  Isa.  x.  19  it  appears  that  in  the 
time  of  that  prophet  a  child  could  write. 

The  material  upon  which  men  generalty  mote 
was  probably  papyrus  (U  John  12).  To  be  floe. 
this  is  not  affirmed  in  the  Old  Testament;  but  jurt  v 
httle  testimony  exists  to  the  employment  (asBumed 
by  many)  of  dressed  skins.  Certainly  the  Septoft- 
gint  is  right  in  so  translating  ehartum  and  ckarHi 
in  Jer.  xxxvi.  (Septuagint  xliii.),  for  it  has  bees 
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nreedy  remarked  t^  8chk>ttmaim  that  the  king 
imki  hardly  have  caat  whole  pieces  of  leather  upon 

the  open  firebox  of  the  orient;  and  so 
a.  Tht     far  as  Num.  v.  23  la  conoemed,  one  can 

easily  wash  fresh  ink  from  pap3nrus. 

"PmpjpvB  (q.v.)  still  grows  in  Palestine 

at  yarious  places,  as  in  the  marshes  on 
On  eoast,  at  Lake  Hukh,  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and 
hmt  down  on  the  Jocdan  to  the  Dead  Sea  (cf . 
L  FoDGk,  Arw^M^  dyanh  dU  hibHtehe  Flora,  pp. 
IS«|q.,  FVeibarg,  1900).  Import  of  pap3nrus  from 
E^jpt  to  Fhenida  is  authenticated  for  the  eleventh 
ODtniy  B.C.  NeverthelesB,  the  use  of  rolls  of 
hither  was  so  oofmmoin  in  antiquity,  that  its  use 
amnig  the  Israelites  can  well  be  assumed.  The  later 
diNoveiy  of  parchment  (Eumenes  II.  of  Pergamon, 
187-168  B.C.)  has  bearing  only  on  the  New  Testa- 
iHot  (n  Tim.  h.  13).  The  books  were  in  the  form 
of  raUi  (Jer.  zzzvL;  Esek.  iL  9,  iii.  1  sqq.;  Ps.  xl.  7; 
befa.  V.  1  sqq.).  The  writing-instrument  was  a 
i^flm  (Hebr.  *€$;  Pa.  xhr.  1;  Jer.  viii.  8;  kalamoa, 
[fi  John  18)  wfaieli  was  brought  to  a  point  by  the 
m  of  the  scribe's  knife  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23)  and  was 
Iqiped  in  ink  (Hebr.  dyp,  Jer.  xxxvL  18;  Gk.  mdan, 
IOor.i]L3;  n  John  12;  lU  John  13).  Theink- 
sra  was  eaDed  ^essCA  Aat802ii&6r  (Eiek.  ix.  2,  3,  11). 
!he  writer's  equipoient  was  carried  in  his  girdle 
faek.  ix.).  For  engraving  imon  metal  or  stone 
h«e  was  in  use  the  iron  stylus  (0^  band,  Jer.  xviLl; 


ob  xix.  24);  the  tenn  used  in  Isa.  viii.  1  is  heref, 
nm  a  root  meaning  to  incise  or  engrave. 
IL  Inftrnnathm  from  Otiier  Sources:  The  dis- 
maes  in  the  winter  of  1887-88  at  Tell  el-Amama 
m  Amamka  Tablvib)  and  the  more  recent  dis- 
Dvmes  at  Taanadi  have  in  surprising  fashion 
bim  that  m  Palestine  about  1400  b.c,  there  were 
I IM  the  Babylonian  script  and  the  Babylonian 
Bgoags,  this  being  emplofyed  not  only  on  the  part 
f  %jptians  and  oflfidal  Palestinians  in  reports  and 
■tilians  to  the  pharaohs  Amenophis  III.  and  IV., 
at  also  in  communications  from  the  upper-class 
Mmtinians  to  the  people  of  the  land.  It  is  con- 
bded  from  these  facts  that  in  that  period  a  script 
sHv  suited  to  Ganaanitic  needs  was  either  not  yet 
fiikdUe  or  was  not  widely  diffused  (H.  Winckler  in 
[cfltnscAr^icAe  Biblwthek,  vol.  v.,  Berlin,  1806; 
bo  in  Sohrader,  KAT;  E.  Sellin,  Td  Ta'annek, 
MBDa,  1904).  It  is  unknown  at  which  point  of 
mtaet  of  Babylonia  with  Palestine  the  use  of  the 
sfaykxiian  script  became  common.  If  the  theory 
f  J.  HaUvy  (12ams  BhnUique,  1904,  pp.  240-248) 
mmes  established,  this  being  that  the  Habiri  of 
IS  Amama  Tablets  were  descendants  of  Casshite 
ifitaiy  ookmies,  it  will  be  necessary  to  think  of  the 
fenteenth  or  the  sixteenth  century  before  Christ 
<  the  period.  That  the  Israelites  after  the  con- 
nst  of  Canaan  in  any  great  measure  made  use  of 
e  eoneifonn  writing  has  no  support  in  actual  evi- 
Doe.  With  this  would  fall  the  supposition  of 
me  l^ngKAnmin  and  of  H.  Winckler  that  the 
Boalogoe  was  first  written  in  the  cuneiform  script. 
*  far  as  it  is  possible  to  trace  back  the  course  of 
ents,  the  Israelites  seem  to  have  used  the  same 
m  of  writing  as  that  discovered  in  June,  1880,  in 
s  SikMun  Inscription  (q.v.),  which  apparently  be- 
1^  to  the  time  of  Hesekiah.    This  is  the  form 


which  appears  on  the  seal  found  in  1904  at  Tell  el- 
Mutasilim  (Megiddo),  which  reads:  ''(seal)  of 
Shema',  servant  of  Jeroboam"  (i.e.,  of  Jeroboam  II.) 
— cf .  £.  Kautssch,  in  MiJUhmhmgen  und  Naehrichten 
des  deuischen  Palddwo'Vereiiu,  1904,  pp.  1-14. 

m.   The    North    Semitic    and    Early    Hebrew 
Script:    The  writing  just  mentioned  is  essentially 
that  of  the  Moabite  Stone  (q.v.),  the  Sendjirii  in- 
scription, and  the  inscriptions  of  Phenicia.  These  are 
called  North  Semitic  in  distinction  from 

X.  Horth  the  South  Semitic,  which  include  the 
Semitic  Sabean,  Minsoan,  Safaite,  and  proto- 
Script  Arabic.  The  South  Semitic,  toward  the 
deciphering  of  which  J.  Hal^vy  has 
contributed  a  great  deal,  is  derived  from  the  North 
Semitic  (cf.  the  convincing  discussions  of  M.  Lidz- 
barski  in  his  Ephemeria  fUr  9emiU9che  Epigraphikt 
i.  109-123,  Giessen,  1901).  And  yet  some  of  these 
forms  of  writing  show  an  older  type  of  writing, 
standing  nearer  the  Old  Canaanitic  than  does  the 
Sabean  (cf .  F.  Prstorius,  in  ZDMG,  1902,  676-680, 
1904,  pp.  715-726).  With  reepect  to  the  age  of  the 
NorUi  Semitic  aU  that  can  be  said  is  that  comparison 
with  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  depends  upcm  it, 
shows  that  this  most  significant  of  aU  inventions  was 
made  some  considerable  period  before  the  end  of  the 
second  century  B.C.,  possibly  several  centuries  before 
that  end.  This  script  is  found  in  use  by  a  West 
Semitic  (Aramaic,  possibly  Canaanitic)  people 
which  stood  in  close  contact  with  Egypt.  For  the 
close  connection  with  the  Egyptian  Emmanuel  de 
Roug6  was  the  first  sponsor,  alleging  the  writing 
from  light  to  left,  the  principle  of  acrophony  (Le., 
each  letter  formed  after  the  figure  of  some  thmg  the 
name  oi  which  began  with  the  sound  of  that  letter), 
and  the  writing  of  the  consonants  only.  This  would 
make  the  writing  of  the  Old  Canaanitic  script  com- 
mon with  that  of  the  Old  Egyptians.  But  com- 
parison with  both  the  hieroglyphic  and  the  hieratic 
writing  seems  to  make  derivation  from  the  Egyptian 
an  untenable  supposition.  Also  to  be  rejected  are 
the  h3rpotheses  which  derive  the  North  Semitic 
script  from  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  cimeiform 
writing  (Deecke,  in  ZDMO,  1877,  pp.  102  sqq.; 
F.  Delitzsch,  Enistehung  dea  dUeden  SchriftsyUema 
Oder  der  Uraprung  der  KeilschriftEeichen,  pp.  221-231, 
Leipsic,  1896).  Delitzsch,  to  be  sure,  does  not 
derive  the  Canaanitic  writing  from  the  cuneiform  of 
the  period  of  the  invention,  but  from  the  much  older 
pictorial  forms  known  only  to  the  learned  of  the 
time. 

The  names  of  the  letters  are  in  great  part  taken 
from  the  names  of  the  things  which  were  used  to 
figure  forth  the  oldest  forms.  Thus  Ayin  means 
''eye,''  and  Resh  means  ''head."  In  Codex  Vati- 
canus  of  the  Septuagint  (in  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah)  the  names  of  the  Greek  forms  are  given 
as  Aleph,  BSth,  Gimel,  Daleth,  fi,  Ouau,  Zain,  Heth, 
Teth,  loth,  Chaph,  Lamed,  Mem,  Noun,  Samch, 
Ain,  Phe,  Tiadg,  KGph,  RSchs,  Chsen,  Thau.  The 
Greek-Latin  Psalter  in  Verona  has  in  Psalm  cxix. 
a  few  variant  forms,  viz.,  Zai,  Labd,  Nun,  Samech, 
Sade,  Res,  Sen. 

With  respect  to  the  history  of  the  North  Semitic 
alphabet  it  may  be  said  that  some  of  the  letters  arose 
through  differentiation  from  others  (M.  A.  Levy, 
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Pk&nvnsche  Studierij  i.  49  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1856;  J. 
Hal^vy,  Mdanges  d^&pigraphie  et  cParchioloffie  orien- 
tale,  p.  179,  Paris,  1874).  It  may  be 
2.  Develop-  taken  as  certain  that  ^i  developed 
ment  of  the  from  h,  s  (samekh)  from  z,  \  from  t. 
Alphabet  It  is  improbable  that  z  developed  from 
8  if  it  be  true  that  the  meaning  as- 
signed to  the  name  of  the  former  is  correct.  It  is 
also  held  in  some  quarters  that  z  and  1^  developed 
later.  This  would  leave  sixteen  letters  which  the 
Greeks,  according  to  the  statements  of  their  gram- 
marians, first  received  from  the  Phenicians,  viz.,  a, 
b,  g,  d,  e,  i,  k,  1,  m,  n,  o,  p,  r,  s,  t,  u.  But  the  re- 
mark is  in  place  here  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
North  Semitic  alphabet  ever  had  less  than  twenty- 
two  letters,  to  which  may  be  added  that  the  letters 
which  appear  in  the  South  Semitic  alphabet  and  not 
in  the  North  Semitic  might  easily  be  represented 
from  the  existing  letters  by  means  of  diacritical 
signs  (D.  H.  MUller,  Epigraphiache  Denkmdler  au8 
Arabien,  p.  19,  Vienna,  1889;  F.  Prsetorius,  in 
ZDMO,  1904,  720  sqq.).  The  arrangement  of  the 
letters  in  the  alphabet  is  witnessed  by  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  in  certain  poetical  pieces,  Ps. 
cxi.,  cxii.,  cxix.;  Prov.  xxxi.  10  sqq.;  Liun.  i.,  as 
well  as  by  the  numerical  equivalents  assigned  to 
them  (Aleph  to  T6th  [Alpha  to  Theta]-l-9,  Yodh 
to  Pe  [Iota  to  Pi]  -  10-«),  etc.).  Variations 
which  appear  in  the  numerical  equivalents  are 
easily  explicable,  while  the  variations  in  Arabic 
and  Ethiopic  are  secondary.  The  oldest  known 
document  in  North  Semitic  is  the  Moabite  Stone 
(q.v.),  and  belongs  to  the  ninth  centmy  B.C.  (cf.  II 
Kings  iii.  4  sqq.);  it  contains  essentially  the  same 
forms  of  writing  as  appear  on  early  Hebrew  seals 
and  gems  after  the  eighth  century  (M.  A.  Levy, 
Siegd  und  Gemmen  mil  aramdischenf  ph6nizi8chen, 
aUhebrCtischen  .  .  .  Insckriften,  Breslau,  1869;  G. 
A.  Cooke,  Text-Book  of  NorthrSemitic  Inscriptions, 
p.  362,  London,  1903).  The  eight  fragments  foimd 
in  Liniassol  and  Cyprus  mentioned  in  G.  A.  Cooke 
(ut  sup.,  pp.  52-54)  and  Lidzbarski  (Nordaemiiische 
Epigraphik,  p.  419)  are  probably  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. Of  other  Phenician  inscriptions  that  of  Ye- 
hawmilk,  king  of  Byblos,  belongs  to  the  fifth  or 
fourth  century  B.C.,  and  that  of  Tabnith,  priest  of 
Ashtoreth  and  king  of  the  Sidonians,  belongs  about 
300  B.C. 

IV.  Aramaic  Varieties  of  Writing  and  the  Hebrew 
Square  Character:  From  the  conmion  North  Sem- 
itic script  there  issued  not  only  the  South  Semitic 
writing  and  the  Greek  alphabet,  but  also  the  Ara- 
maic character.  The  most  important  changes  which 
took  place  here  are  the  opening  of  the  closed  tops 
of  the  letters  and  a  rounding  off  of  many  angular 
forms.  But  the  oldest  of  the  forms 
I.  The  now  under  consideration  differ  either 
Older  Forms,  not  at  all  or  very  slightly  from  those 
previously  considered,  as  is  shown  by 
the  early  Aramaic  seals  and  the  three  Sendjirli  in- 
scriptions. Of  the  latter,  which  were  discovered  in 
1888-91  at  Sendjirli  in  North  Syria,  only  one  is  pure 
Aramaic — the  inscription  of  Barrekhubh,  which 
dates  from  the  period  of  Tiglath-Pileser  III.;  both 
the  others  (the  Pananmiu  inscription,  dedicated  to 
Paoammu  by  his  son  Barrekhubh,  and  the  rather 


older  Hadad  inscription)  are  in  the  dialeet  qnfaia 
the  region.    To  the  seventh  or  the  sizth  entof 
belong  the  inscriptions  discovered  in  1891  in  Noiib^ 
southeast   of   AJeppo.    There   is   a  fifth-cotay 
inscription  of  the  priest  Zahn-Sheseb  firam  Tcimi, 
Arabia.     In  Egypt  were  composed  the  side  of  Zit 
kora,  of  the  fourUi  year  of  Xerxes  (482  b.c.),  noiii 
Bcrhn,  and  that  of  Taba,  of  the  fifth  or  fomtiip» 
Christian  century,  now  in  Garpentras.    Thereat 
besides  numerous  Aramaic  pi^jni  written  in  Egypt 
during  the  Persian  period,  of  which  especial  noli 
may  be  taken  of  one  of  the  year  411-410,  pabMei 
by  Euting  in  Mimovres  .  ,  ,  de  Vaeadhm  (Pn^ 
1903;  cf.  G.  A.  Cooke,  TextrBook,  ut  tsap^  pp.  aOI- 
213).     There   are  others   acquired  for  EDgM 
by   A.    H.   Sayoe    and     published   l^    Oo«% 
[cf.  also  A.  H.  Sayce,  Aramaie  Papyri  Diacotenid 
Assouan,  London,  1906].    There  are  also  ooins  bm 
Tarsus  of  the  fourth  century,  while  from  Ptokmk 
and  Roman  times  there  are  numerous  inscribed  lili 
of  papyri  and  potsherds.    The  same  devebiHnentii 
observable  in  the  lands  east  of  the  Jordan  and  inhl* 
estine.    The  inscription  of  AnJif.  al-Emir  (halfHngf 
between  Rabbath  Ammon  and  Jericho),  dating  pnb* 
ably  from  the  first  third  of  the  second  centoiy  b^ 
has  the  early  form  of  Ayin,  the  letters  Resh  and  Bdk 
are  open  at  the  top,  the  Yodh  has  lost  a  stroke^  lad 
He  is  practically  a  square  letter.    The  insa^tioi 
of  the  priestly  family,  the  Beni  l^ixyr  (cf .  I  dmn. 
xxiv.  15)  at  the  "tomb  of  Jacob"  in  the  TaUey  of  the 
Kedron,  of  the  first  centuiy  B.C.  (earlier  acoordingto 
E.  Meyer,  Enlstehung  des  Judenthums,  p.  143,  EUk^ 
1896),  has  in  four  of  the  six  letters  the  later  fora. 
The  dated  Palmyrene  inscriptions  range  from  9  BX. 
to  271  A.D.,  and  the  rounded  and  free  forms  give  the 
impression  of  ornament.    EIntitled  to  mention  hn 
because  of  its  extent  and  content  is  the  Palinyraie 
and  Greek  tariff  of  imposts  and  taxes  of  the  yetr  137 
A.D.  (cf .  S.  Reckendorf,  in  ZDMQ,  1888;  Lidibiald. 
in  NordsemiHsche  Bpigrapkik^  pp.  463-173;   and 
Cooke,  ut  sup.,  pp.  313-340).    The  Nabatauii 
(q.v.),  though  ArsJ)s,  used  the  Aramaic  script  and 
language  (cf .  J.  Euting,  Nabaldische  Inadmfie*  on 
Arabien,  Berlin,  1885,  and  Sirujolische  /nscfcr^biyib. 
1891).    The  Nabatflean  script  was  the  parent  of  (he 
Arabic. 

The  Hebrew  "square  character''  aroee  from  the 
Aramaic  type  of  writing  in  part  through  dietinet 
calligraphic  effort.    In  Palestine,  as  already  eeen, 

the  types  existed  b^de  each  other  in 

a.  Develop- actual  use.    General  acquaintance  wiA 

ment  of     the  type  due  to  Aramaic  devdopmeot 

the  Square  receives  testimony  from  the  tiine  of 

Characters.  Jesus  by  his  words  in  Blatt  v.  18, 

where  the  early  Canaanitic  form  of  the 
Yodh  can  not  be  in  mind.  On  the  other  side,  it  most 
be  accepted  that  the  Canaanitic  script  remained 
fully  known  in  the  second  Christian  century,  for  the 
coins  of  Bar  Kokba  (q.v.)  have  their  in8ciq)tioDB  in 
this  writing.  Bar  Kokba,  who  e^pealed  to  the  na- 
tional feeling  of  the  Jews,  would  certainly  not  hive 
had  recourse  to  a  forgotten  script  in  order  to  make 
an  appeal  to  patriotism,  especially  when  that  script 
was  essentially  the  same  as  what  was  used  by  the 
hated  Samaritans.  Testimony  to  the  emploi^neiit 
of  the  old  form  in  the  second  centmy  i^ipeais  in  the 
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Miiiiia  tract  Yadayim,  iv.  5,  where  the  statement  is 
thit  the  Aramaic  in  Ezra  and  Daniel  is  sacred;  but 
Aiamaie  which  is  written  in  H^rew  speech  (script) 
■d  Hebrew  which  is  written  in  Hebrew,  and  what  is 
vriUen  [de  novo]  in  Hebrew  is  not  sacred.  The 
EAkw  text  (of  the  Old  Testament)  is  sacred  only 
when  it  is  written  in  the  square  chaj*acter  with  ink 
QDthe  ddna  of  beasts.  Origen  also  gives  testimony 
to  the  continuance  in  use  of  the  old  character  in  his 
nmark  cm  Pa.  ii.  2  (in  Montfaucon,  Hexaplorum 
Orifmis  qua  tupenunt,  i.  86,  Paris,  1713;  in  the 
Benedictine  edition,  ii.  39;  and  in  Lommatzsch's 
tdttimi,  zL  396, 25  vols.,  Berlin,  1831-18),  also  in  his 
Moguf  ffoleatua  (q.v.),  where  he  says  that  the  name 
cf  God  is  in  some  Greek  manuscripts  ''up  to  this 
dij"  written  in  the  old  characters.  Fragments  of  the 
tWHlation  of  Aquila  from  I  Kings  xx.;  II  Kings 
inL;  and  several  of  the  Psalms  are  known  in  which 
tbe  name  of  deity  (the  tetragrammaton  Yhwh)  is 
written  in  the  early  character,  but  evidently  copied 
■edianieally  by  a  scribe  who  did  not  understand 
it  (cf .  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Fragments  of  the  Books  of  Kings 
mmding  to  the  TranslaHon  of  Aquila^  Cambridge, 
1807;  Mid  C.  Taylor,  H^jreuhGreek  Cairo  Genizah 
Fdmpeests,  ib.,  1900).  But  this  is  the  last  trace  of 
tbense  of  the  old  fcmns  of  letters.  The  fact,  so  far 
Hit  is  obtainable,  seems  to  be  that  after  the  quelling 
cf  the  revolt  of  Bar  Kokba  the  ancient  script  went 
Oil  of  use  among  the  people,  and  ceased  altogether 
to  eiist  as  a  means  of  writing  after  the  fourth 
Cbntian  century. 

So  that  some  centuries  before  Christ  the  Aramaic 

fooDB  began  to  make  their  way  into  Palestine,  and 

hf  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  Old  Hebrew 

script  was  discarded  by  the  Jews.    The 

y  Sicrad-  e]q>lanation  of  this  complete  disappear- 

MHoCthe  ance  may  possibly  lie  in  an  early 
Sfnaxe     oono^tion    that    the    Aramaic    was 

Chuidar.  aacred  and  the  old  Hebrew  secular. 

The  passage  already  cited  above  from 

te  Miahna  and  other  passages  indicate  that  Biblical 

codiea  were  regarded  as  sacred  only  when  they  were 

tritten  in  the  square  character  with  ink  upon 

hither,  and  were  not  sacred  if  in  the  old  Hebrew 

lonnB.    But  why  was  this  script  considered  to  be 

•Kred?    Testimony  from  the  second  century  is 

i^Mrtant  in  this  matter,  it  being  to  the  effect  that 

wi  brought  the  square  character  from  Assyria 

(hlestinian  Talmud,  MegUla,  i.  71b,  lines  56  sqq. ; 

Bibykmian  Talmud,  Sanhedrin,  21b),  to  which  there 

4iy  be  added  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  (De  XII 

Nmru,  I  63)  to  the  effect  that  Ezra  did  this  to  dis- 

ktigiiish  the  IsraeUtes  from  the  other  peoples,  while 

(erame,  in  the  Prologus  gaUatus,  says  that  **  it  is  cer- 

kiiD  that  Esra  found  in  use  characters  others  than 

9kw  now  in  use."    To  be  sure,  this  tradition  is  not 

Urtorical,  sinoe  the  Aramaic  forms  came  in  with  the 

Itftif^^w  language;    but  it  is  highly  probable  that 

ifter  Em's  time  that  form  of  writing  was  used  in 

Baking  oqpieB  of  the  law.    The  opposition  to  the 

innaritaiifl  was  such  as  to  facilitate  the  introduc- 

iOD  ol  a  style  of  writing  different  from  theirs.   From 

iriooB  eaqireaBiona  in  the  Talmud  (e.g.,  Sabbath, 

08-101)  it  appears  that  the  square  character  had 

ng  before  reached  its  full  development,  while  the 

wnm  aa  seen  in  the  manuscripts  and  in  print  are 
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essentially  the  same  (A.  Berliner,  Beitrdge  zwr  hdjrt^' 
ischen  Grammaiik,  pp.  15-26,  Berlin,  1879).  This 
stability  is  explained  by  the  unique  estimate  placed 
upon  the  law  which  was  written  in  these  characters. 
Yet,  without  prejudice  to  the  uniformity  just  as- 
serted, from  the  peculiarities  evident  in  the  Biblical 
codices  it  is  often  possible  to  decide  from  which 
region  a  manuscript  came  and  in  some  cases  to  tell 
those  which  are  by  the  same  scribe  (it  is  easy  to  dis- 
criminate, for  instance,  between  Spanish  and  Ger- 
man Biblical  manuscripts).  To  a  far  lesser  degree 
can  one  safely  assert  the  age  of  a  codex. 

Early  witnesses  to  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  script 
in  early  times  are  (a)  inscriptions.  There  are  the 
sarcophagus  of  Queen  ^addah  (Queen  Helena  of 
Adiabene?);  the  words  thm  gzr  found  in  five  places 
near  Gezer  to  indicate  the  Sabbath  limits;  two  small 
inscriptions  on  sarcophagi   from   the 

4.  Docu-    period  before  135  a.d.  (in  Lidzbarski, 
mentary    Nordsemitische   Epigraphik,    ut    sup.. 

Testimony  table  43);  there  are  inscriptions  on 
to  Hebrew  three  stone  sarcophagi  foimd  in  1905 
Script  on  the  site  of  the  Syrian  orphan  asylum 
at  Jerusalem,  on  one  of  the  smaller 
sides  appear  Papias  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  Hanyn 
and  *byh,  before  each  of  which  is  prefixed  the  adjec- 
tive Hbsny,  written  defectively  and  meaning  ''who 
belonged  to  Beth  Shean"  (i.e.,  Scythoi>olis),  indi- 
cating that  they  are  of  a  period  prior  to  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  since  it  is  hardly  likely  that  after  that 
event  people  would  remove  from  Beth  Shean  to 
settle  at  Jerusalem.  The  script  on  these  last  is  very 
like  that  given  in  Lidzbarski  {Nordsemitische  Epi- 
graphikf  table  xliii.,  no.  6) ;  the  Yodh  is  the  smallest 
letter,  and  parts  have  so  fallen  away  that  it  is  not 
unlike  the  Resh  of  the  early  writing.  The  inscrip- 
tion over  the  door  of  the  83magogue  at  Kefr  Bir'im 
was  written  in  the  third  Christian  century  (also  in 
Lidzbarski,  ut  sup).  To  the  same  period  belong  the 
synagogue  inscriptions  found  in  Palmyra  containing 
the  Shema'  (cf.  P.  Berger,  Hist,  de  V6crUure  dans 
VanliquiU,  2d  ed.,  p.  259,  Paris,  1892) ;  Jewish  cata- 
comb inscriptions  from  Rome  and  Venosa  should  be 
dated  in  the  third  to  the  sixth  centuries  according 
to  Ascoli,  while  ten  dated  inscriptions  from  Venosa, 
Lavello,  and  Brindisi  are  of  the  period  810-846  a.d. 
(G.  J.  Ascoli,  Iscrizione  inedite  o  mat  note  greghe, 
latine  ebraiche,  di  antichi  sepolchri  giudaiche  dd 
Napolilano,  Turin,  1880). 

There  does  not  (x>me  into  account  here  the  epitaph  found 
in  Aden  (given  in  The  PaloBocpraphical  Society.  Facsimiles 
of  Ancient  Manuecripta,  Oriental  Seriea,  ed.  W.  Wright, 
London,  1875-83,  port  i.,  p.  29),  for  to  the  apparent  date 
29  of  the  Soleucid  must  be  prefixed  the  numerals  making  it 
read  1029  (  =  717  a.d.);  nor  very  many  "  finds  "  of  the  year 
1874  at  Chufut-Kale  in  the  Crimea  by  A.  Firkovitch,  pub- 
lished by  Firkovitch  in  Hebrew  at  Vihia.  1872  [cf.  for  the 
story  JE,  v.  393-394]. 

The  Oriental  Series  of  the  Palfleographical  Society  (ut  sup.) 

contain  facsimiles  of  many  Hebrew  manuscripts:    i.  13,  a 

page  from  a  Hebrew  dictionaiy  by  Menahem 

ben  Sani^  of  the  year  1091;  i.  14,  the  same 

5.  Printed   from  the  year  1189;  i.  15,  from  Rashi's  com- 
DocumentS.  mentary  on  the  Talmud,  of  the  year  1190; 

ii.  30  has  a  sheet  from  a  work  by  Moses  ben 
Shem  Job  of  the  year  1363-^;  iii.  40-41, 
and  iv.  54  contain  facsimiles  of  Biblical  manuscripts;  iv.  55, 
a  sheet  from  Al-Qarisi,  year  1282;  iv.  56,  one  from  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  of  the  year  1288-89;  v.  68  has  a  selection 
from  Isaac  ben  Joseph,  of  1401;   vii.  79,  a  piece  copied  by 
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Eleuar  ol  Warm*  tram  Elias  Levllo,  1516.  S.  LnndBunr. 
Kalaloo  dfr  hibraUelitn  BandicJirifltn  dcr  t^iniicAnt  Bib- 
UaUuk,  Straabtira.  Stiuburs.  IBSl:  A.  NeubsuecbBii  pub- 
]i»b*d  Catato^itt  0/  We  Btbrat  ManuicripU  in  lAc  Boditian 
Library  (Oiford.  ISSfl);  0,  D.  Ciniburg,  A  Srria  af  Fifuen 
FaaimiUi  frum  UanuKrifil  Paea  n/  Uti  Hebrm  Bibli  iciiA 
a  LtUrrvTO,  DtKjiplum   (London,   1807);     "■  "    " 


,  o/IM 


,  of  a»  HAr^ 


BAU  I 


t  Uanu- 
'..  bis  Df 
U  (1893). 


golioutb.   Calaloffue 

Kripd  ■»  "u  Brilith  jtfunum  (London.  ISQSI ; 
KripliM  Lm  o{  Hibrcw  and  Samarilan  ManvK 
Other  matfrial  is  EumisbHl  in  H.  Rtnuk'a 
panUriorvm  eoda  Babylonicut  PetropoliUnut  (St,  PctenburB 
■nd  Leipaic.  1S76);  R.  HoeminK,  BrilUh  V««un  KaraiU 
MantueripU.  DtKription  and  Collaliait  nf  uLl  KaraiU  Jtfan- 
lucnptf  ol  PorttooM  0/  Uir  HcbrinB  Biblt  in  A  nibtt  ChararUrt 
(London.  I SSO);  Fariimilii  of  the  Fraomcnti  hUhirtB  Rccavcrrd 
0/  Uu  Book  of  Ercli^ioMciu  in  Hrbrm  (London,  1901);  M. 
SteuucbDEider.  Calalooui  codictan  Hfhrnonm  bMwOitcim 
£.iwdu»o-B'UiH>(i(Lcy(i«i,  1S&3);  v\ian.DiiRandtchTiSlfmiT- 
uicAnian  do-  katiialichm  BMiolhtk  lu  Sn-Iin.  vol.  ii.,  Ver- 
tridmU  drt  luirrHiKhtn  HandtrJiHflrn  (Berlin.  tB7S>;  idem. 
Dit  Myriitchen  HandKknftm  drr  k/Miolichn  Bof-  und 
StaaKbaiioUirk  in  Munchen  (Munieb.  1875,  Zd  ed.,  IB05): 
D.   A.   Cbwolaon,   Cnrjmi  inarrtpIkMuni  Htbraifanan    (St. 

brew  iDiinuai^ripta;  B.  Btodo  giv»  u  nppcDdicw  to  his  Oe- 
KhicJUe  da  Votku  timrl,  vol,  i.  (Berlin,  1SS7),  a  camber  o[ 
exaa>p)r»  of  oodicn;  W.  Wickes.  Trealiie  on  Uu  Aaenlua- 
Hm  of  Ihe  Twtntv-om  ao-caUtd  Pnie  Booki  of  Ihi  Old  Ta- 
il  (Oxford,  1SST)  fuTniibcA  a  fiuuimiie  oF  n  not«d  '^^ 


BiUican 

and  Fat, 


itbyM 


:    A.  Nou 


r,  .Studio 


I  of  Biblual  Maiuu 
■Rim,  ed.  IT.  O.  Reuyon  (London.  IQflO),  A  number  of 
importsnt  eiBmpiea  ol  Hebrow  writing  dre  furnished  In 
JQK.  u  followB:  1890,  pp.  533,  M8;  1902.  pp.  44-45.  91; 
1903.  pp.  177  Ml..  392.  STH  aqi].;    1904.  1  Miq.,  660;  1IW5. 

m«iQ,.  4ia.flM.q<,.  (H    L    Strack.) 

BlBUOoBitPBT^  In  geneml  on  the  invention  und  early  uh 
of  writing  coDIull:  J.  L.  Huk,  Die  Erfiadun^  da  Bvch- 
ItabenickrHt.  ikr  Ziuftind  und  frOhalrr  Orbrauch  im  Al- 
lathumt.  V\m.  1801:  V.  P.  Kopp.  Bildcr  und  SMri/Ien 
dtr  yortcil.  2  voli,.  Munnhcim.  1819-21;  J.  Olihnmcn,  Urbrr 
d*n  Ur^rrung  da  AlphabHJi,  in  Kiettr  phitologi^hfn 
Btadien,  1841.  pp.  4  M|q.;  H.  Rteinthal.  /)t<  Entwickluikl 
dar  ScltritI,  Berlin.  1852;  H.  Brugw^h.  (7<bfT  fiiUuno  und 
Bmicietlune  der  SdirifU  ib.  1888;  B.  Wuttke.  OtKhicKle 
dtr  BckrifC,  vnl.  i..  I«ipaic,  1872;  idem,  AbbUdunoen  lur 
Otti^KhU  drr  Sdtrift.  port  1.  ib.  1873:  A.  J.  Evans.  On 
lAeAJpAoAitaTkl  ill Orvin,  London.  1872;  idttm.  in  Amer- 
icon  Anliquarif  anif  Orient,  1903.  pp.  1S3-134:  idem,  in 
£i5Iia,  ivi  (1903).  203-272;  E.  von  Dtivol,  Dt  Coriaint 
JtrtmluTi. M ed.. Paris.  1879;  J. C. C. Ctnrke,  TkfSrmilic 
AlphabH.  Cbicsgo.  1884;  A.  Maury.  La  Inemcim  dt  la 
£aiTi(uni.  Miulrid,ISei;  P.  Berger.  f/i>(.  dr /'icrilureila'H 
rantieuiW.  Paiis.  1892;  A.  E.  J.  B.  Terrier  de  Locoii- 
perie,  Btainninaa  of  Wrtting  in  Cmiral  and  fotlrm  Ana. 
London.  1894;  S.  A.  Fri«,  in  ZDPV.  1899,  pp.  203-^72; 
1.  Taylor,  The  HiMoru  of  the  Atpkabet.  2  tdIs..  London. 
1899.  More  apeciulinquiriai  are  set  forth  in:  F.DelitiLwli. 
Der  Urtfimng  der  KeiltchrifUeiehen.  Llitune  dtr  Fraoe 
ntuA  der  EntetrKuno  dee  otieaten  StArifteyateme.  Leipaic, 
1896;  idem,  in  Berichte  der  kaniglicken  lOckeiichen  Gadi- 
tckaft  der  Witsmtrbafun.  July  13,  1898.  pp.  187-108: 
B.  Zimmcm.  in  2DSIG,  ISOB.  pp.  S67-fl70;  F.  Thuresu- 
Dangin,  Rtriierrhre  >ur  Coriaine  de  rtrriivre  cunHfomt. 
vol.  i..  Paris,  1809:  I.  M.  Frioe.  in  Ammvan  JaT,mal  of 
Semitic  Lane<iaoee.  iv  (1898-92),  146-158.  On  the  Pbe- 
nicion  alphabet  of.  K.  de  Roug^.  MtmairB  iur  Corigina 
IgUPlienne  di  I'alpliabet  pUnicien.  publii  par  J.  de  Raugt, 
Paris.  1874:  F,  Lcnormont.  Ewoi  .nr  (a  propaaalvm  de 
Calpkabft  pWnirifti  dana  rancien  jiwnd*,  2  vol?.,  ib.,  Zd 
ed..  1875.  On  the  Creek:  A.  EirehhoS,  Sludim  lur  Ge- 
achickie  dit  griackiacJum  Alpkabrla,  4th  ed..  GQIcrgloh. 
18S7.  Oq  the  Bebrew:  G.  BickcU,  OuflixM  ff  Hibrein 
Brarmtar,  Leipeic.  1878;  the  PoleogtaphicBl  Society's 
Pablioationa,  nt  sup.,  vii.  87  sqq..  Ixradon,  1882;  and 
Ohwolson,  Ctirpva.  ut  inJ. 

On  Scmitie  epigraphy:  Ttn-ae  s4milifue  d'tpigrapKie  rt 
iThiit.  anrUnnt.  ed.  J.  HiJiSvy.  Poris.  ISOO  sqq.;  M.  Lid»- 
boisli,  BandburA  der  nordswiitiarAsn  Epiaraphik  nihst 
auagewahUan /necluiflai.  Weimar.  1898;   idea,  Ephttnerii 


lur  lemiliKhe  EpurropAtt.  vol.  1.,  Oitswn.  1901;  £1^ 
loircdlpi^traphie  limitiiiue.  ed.  C  CleRnont-Gaamn-Pvi 
190l)»qq.:    Rtperioirtd'tpiarapkifiniaqiit  fMilfnk 

•qq.:  Q.  A.CooVi'.A  Ttxt-Boakof.VarlhSenilklVB^ 
Ndtu,  Oxford.  1903.  cf.  JQR.  1904,  358-159;  utt  di 
D.  von  Mursll.  BeitrOffe  lur  kebrliiichrm  F  ' 
TSK.  1874. 

'J  relation  to  Hebrew  writini 


under  £ 


noted  tl 


lllhiln 


value.  Cmuoll  fonbtf: 
Ti  SjJraiAr  MjSdmd 
pp.  137  sqq.,  Leipsic.  1815;  J.  G.  Eichbom.  Eislnmga 
dai  A.  T..  vols,,  i.  ii..  tl  63-78,  342-377,  4th  *d..H» 
tingen.  1823;  H.  Hupfeld.  b  T.tK.  1830.  piits  9-t.  isn, 
part  3;  idem.  Auaf^rlidu  hcbraitehe  Groaniilik,  pg  I 
■qq.;  B.SlAde.  LehrbmA der hebraitcken Gnmmaiik,.n- 
44.  Leipwc,  1879;  G.  Hoffmann,  in  ZATff,  lBSl.in>.at- 
338;  G.  E.  MoirUl.  SIcru  of  the  ManuKripU  of  Ou  SMi, 
Boston,  1881;'  D.  Chwolson.  Corpu*  iitacritliatB^ 
Babraicariaa.  St.  Fetanburg.  1882;  S.  B.  Driver,  -Van 
on  the  Hebretc  Text  of  Ae  Bookt  of  Samuel,  pp  ii,  nil. 
Oitord,  1800;  A.  Neubauer.  in  Studia  Biblica  1)  nrie 
aianiea.  iii.  I-.tO,  Oxford.  1891 ;  L.  Blau.  Zw  fin/uVw 
in  die  heUiae  Sdirifl,  pp.  48-80.  Stmebufg.  IBM;  idm.B 
QederMiuiA  zut  ErinnerunQ  an  David  Kauftionn,  pp  4i- 
57,  Brealau,  1900;  W,  A.  Copinger.  Tke  BMi  oniill 
Tranamiaaion.  London,  1807;  C,  D.  Ginsbunt.  fiiMir- 
lion  lo  the  Maitotetico-Crilital  Edition  of  the  RArru  BHi. 
ib.  1807;  F.  O.  Kenyoa,  Our  Bible  and  the  Annm  Uar 
acripta.  ib,  1898;  T,  H.  Weir,  Short  Bi^.  of  Ou  Bibm 
Teit  0/  the  O.  T,.  ib.  1890;  E.  N.  Adler,  Aboul  HM* 
AfonuKTipts.  ib.  190S;  JE.  i.  439-^54.  Further  ED* 
trativa  matter  is  to  be  found  in  L,  L6w.  Grapktrlu  b- 
gtiiailen  und  Brarvgniaae  bei  dm  Judrn.  2  tab.,  Lejew 
1870-71;  T.  Bin,  Dot  arUike  Buehaean  in  inam  Vw 
hAUniaa  lur  Litteratur.  Berlin,  1882:  M.  Sldiucbiuids. 
Vor^iunijen    ilier  die   Kundt   h^rHitdirr  Bar\dMknltBL. 

Diiatsko.  Vntrraxhitnten  uber  aaaartrahltt  Kapild  im 
anliken  SucAu'Meni,  ib.  lOOO;    L,  Blau.  .Sludisi  lun  ill- 

Khifhu.  Strasburg.  1902:  idem.  Ueber  den  Einiiuiim 
oUhAr&ischen  BucKiseaeria  auf  die  Otiginaie  und  an/A 
aatsfen  BandKhri/len  der  Sepluaainla.  da  -Vnifli  T<tt- 
menta  und  drr  Baapla,  in  FeatirArifl  fir  A.  Birbw. 
Frankfort,  1903. 

For  the  coins  and  theit  icscriptians  see  under  Honr. 
On  the  Sendjirii  inscriptions  consult:  AuaffrabaKfi*  ■ 
5fnJ«:Air(iauwe/fiATf,  Berlin.  1893;  D.H.Hilller.inirMir 
Zeitaehrifl  far  die  Kundt  de*  Morgtnlandte.  1893,  pp.  n- 
70.  113-140,  and  1896,  193,  197;  J.  Holen',  in  Rrruifm- 
/iflue.  1893.  pp.  138-187,  217-258,  319-336.  ISO*,  pp.  IS- 
60,  394-395,  1896.  pp.  185-187.  1897.  pp.  81-91;  Uil»- 
bamki.  JVDrdiAnitiKAeffpiffrapAi,^.  uC  eup..  pp-  440  900.; 
and  Cooke,  ut  sup.,  150-185:  E,  Sscbau.  in  SE.l.CA 
22.  1858.  p.  1051. 

WDEHSCHE,  KiUtL  AUGUST:  Geman  orien- 
talist; b.  at  Hainewaldo  near  Zittau  (47  m,  se,  of 
Dreaden)  Aug.  22,  1S3S.  His  life  has  been  sisHv 
in  its  unifonnity  and  quietoeas;  he  was  Oberlehiw 
inthegirla'  high  school  al  Dresden  from  IflfiSuUlii' 
retirement  in  1905.  His  literary  activity  hw  bad 
very  great,  as  ia  attested  by  the  following  (incoii- 
plete)  list  of  works:  Ckmanent&ry  on  Hosea  (Ltifai 
1868) ;  Dit  Leiden  der  Messiaa  in  ihrer  Utiierttiiii'^- 
mung  mil  der  Lehre  det  Allen  Tcslameriit  und  in 
Autapr€chendfT  RoWtinen  (1870);  Jeias  in  teivf 
SltUung  *u  rfen  Frauen,  mil  Hinbliek  auf  die  Sc 
deutung  derseO>en  im  Mosaitmus,  im  lolmadi/ci^ 
Judenlhum.  tmd  ChrigtentAum  (1872);  DitWei^at 
wigen d^ ProphOtn  Joel  (1S74);  Der  fcbfni/r™it(f 
Jeetii  der  gyiwpliiehen  Evangdien  im  Gegensoli'  n* 
teidendm  McMUK  der  Kirehe  (IS7&}:  ffeur.  Btiaijt 
tiir  Erl&iderung  der  Evangdien  aut  Tatm^  ^ 
Jfidraxch  ((^flttingen,  1878);  Der  Jeriunlfwu* 
Ttilmtid  in  Minen  haggaditehen  BMlandtheiim  . .  ■ 
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9ch  i&airaffen  (Zurich,  1880);  Die  Rdthad- 
)ei  den  HeMam,  mil  HiMick  aiif  andere 
leer  (Leipdc,  1883);  an  annotated  trans- 
the  Talmud  into  German  (1886  sqq.,  this 
tside  BibUotheea  Rabbinieaf  a  collection  of 
m  translated  into  German,  1880  sqq.);  Die 
biUeralur  eeit  AbsMuae  dee  Kanone  (1891 
collaboration  with  J.  Winter);  Midraech 
Oder  haggadieche  ErkUkrvng  der  Paalmen 
1893);  Die  Frevde  in  den  Sehriften  dee  Alien 
Leipdc,  1896);  Die  NcAwrbUdersjn'ache  dee 
tUanenU  (1897);  EHe  Pflamenfabd  in  der 
slur  (Vienna,  1905) ;  Die  Sagen  von  Lebene- 
i  Ld)en9waeeer  (1905);  Der  Sagenkreie  von 
Teufd  (1905);  Die  Sehi^nheU  der  Bibd 
1906);  Die  Bildereprache  dee  Alien  Teetor 
X)6);  Monumenta  jitdaica  (1906  sqq.); 
g  und  SCndenfaU  dee  ereten  Menechenpaaree 
lecher  tmd  modemieeher  Sage  (1906);  Atie 
*JurhaUen.  Kleine  Midraechim  zttr  epdteren 
tchen  IMeratur  dee  Alien  Teetamente  (5 
07-10);  MechiUa;  Midraech  zu  Exodiie 
collaboration  with  J.  Winter  and  L.  Blau); 
Knee  in  Bibd,  Talmud  und  Midraech  (Bres- 

). 

:TTEMBERG,  vOr'tem-bera:  Constitu- 
>narchy,  the  third  in  size  of  the  German 
bounded  on  the  east  and  northeast  by 
on  the  west,  northwest,  and  southwest  by 
a  the  south  by  Baden  and  Switzerland;  the 
area  is  7,528  square  miles;  and  the 
ind  population  (1905)  is  2,302,179.  Of  the 
».  population  1,580,361  are  reckoned  to 
the  Evangelical  State  Church,  695,808 
joman  Catholic  Chiurch,  12,053  are  Jews, 
ilong  to  various  sects  or  to  no  church,  380 
bers  of  churches  of  other  lands.  In  the 
lurch  there  are  1,187  congregations  with 
irges,  or  one  charge  to  every  1,368  Evan- 
iherents;  and  there  are  716,564  communi- 
'n  the  old  duchy  of  WGrttemberg  the  Evan- 
lurch  was  connected  by  the  closest  bonds 

State.  Duke  Uhich  (1498-1550)  intro- 
le  Reformation  with  the  aid  of  Erhard 
and  Ambrosius  Blaurer  (qq.v.);  organiza- 
J  effected  by  his  son  Chnstoph  (1550-68) 
aid  of  Johann  Brenz  (q.v.),  at  which  time 
lamental  ecclesiasticid  law  was  settled, 
5  the  matter  of  the  schools,  while  the  Augs- 
ifession  and  the  Wiirttemberg  Confession  of 
re  made  the  doctrinal  standards.  Church 
ent  was  arranged  under  a  collegium  con- 
a  consistory  and  a  church  council,  the  for- 
ng  charge  of  the  matters  of  inner  control, 
r  of  the  church  economics,  while  four  (later, 
rintendents  acted  with  the  collegium.  The 
ed  the  local  churches  with  the  aid  of  local 
ecclesiastical    and    civil.    Under    Johann 

Andrea  (q.v.)  further  developments  in 
ent  were  carried  through.  When  in  1733 
arl  Alexander  went  over  to  the  Roman 
Church,  provision  was  made  that  whenever 
of  the  State  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  control 
lurch  should  pass  to  the  highest  govemmen- 
>rity.  The  next  Protestant  ruler  was  Duke 
ng)  Friedrich  (1797-1816),  and  in  his  reign 


(1806)  the  three  confessions  were  put  on  an  equality, 
for  wiiich  further  regulations  were  made  under  Wil- 
helm  I.,  1819,  but  the  exigencies  of  the  case  made 
progressive  modification  necessary.  By  the  act  of 
March  28,  1898,  when  the  ruler  belongs  to  any  but 
an  Evangelical  confession,  control  of  the  Evangelical 
church  passes  to  a  collegium,  composed  of  two  Evan- 
gelical members  of  the  Geheimrat,  the  president  of 
the  Evangelical  consistory,  the  president  of  the 
national  synod,  and  the  senior  general  superintend- 
ent. On  July  16,  1906,  the  six  EvangeUcal  super- 
intendents lost  their  seats  in  the  second  chamber, 
but  the  care  of  Evangelical  interests  rests  in  the 
first  chamber  on  the  president  of  the  consistory, 
the  president  of  the  Evangelical  synod,  and  two 
superintendents  chosen  by  their  colleagues. 

The  highest  authority  is  vested  in  the  Evangelical 

consistory,  over  which  the  minister  for  churches  and 

schools  has  supervisory  powers.    The  consistory  is 

composed  of  a  president  and  the  requisite  number 

of  clerical  and  lay  representatives;  the 

The  Evan-  chief    court    preacher   and    the    first 

gelical      preacher   at   the   Stiftskirche   are   ex 

Church,  officio  members;  extraordinary  mem- 
bers are  usually  two  general  superin- 
tendents; this  body  has  supervision  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  churches.  Once  a  year  the  general 
superintendents  meet  with  the  consistory  as  a  synod. 
Forty-nine  deans  are  subordinate  to  the  consistory. 
The  consistory  has  care  of  education  so  far  as  it 
is  on  a  confessional  basis.  The  coordination  of 
the  synodal  and  consistorial  systems  has  been  long 
in  progress  in  Wiirttemberg.  For  a  long  time 
contentment  was  felt  with  the  control  by  the  con- 
sistory. In  1851  the  laity  was  introduced  into 
chiurch  government  through  pastors'  councils,  partly 
elective;  in  1854  came  the  next  step  in  the 
establishment  of  diocesan  synods,  newly  consti- 
tuted in  1901,  consisting  of  the  pastors  and  chosen 
elders  from  the  pastors'  councils,  meeting  yearly  at 
the  call  of  the  dean.  The  national  synod  was 
created  in  1867,  first  met  in  1869,  established  under 
new  rules  in  1888,  meeting  every  sixth  year  and  con- 
sisting of  twenty-five  clergymen  and  an  equal 
number  of  laymen  elected  by  the  diocesan  synods. 
The  Evangelical  clergy  receive  their  preparatory 
education  for  the  most  part  in  the  foiur  lower  Evan- 
gelical theological  seminaries  of  Maulbronn,  Schdn- 
tal,  Blaubeuren,  and  Urach;  for  the  higher  theologi- 
cal studies  attendance  at  the  "  Stift "  in  Tubingen 
is  required.  Ordination  comes  with  entrance  into 
the  first  parish  as  "vicars."  Compensation  begins 
with  400  marks  per  year  with  increases  for  length 
of  service  and  rise  in  position,  and  the  salaries 
range  from  that  to  5,000  marks.  The  form  of 
worship  is  simple — greeting  from  the  chancel, 
silent  prayer  at  entrance,  pericope,  sermon,  closing 
prayer  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  blessing;  to  the 
old  system  of  pericopes  there  was  added  in  1830 
a  second  and  in  1894  a  third  year's  reading  from 
Gospels  and  epistles.  At  certain  celebrations  there 
are  sermons,  and  also  every  fourth  Friday,  while  the 
Reformation  is  celebrated  now  on  the  Sunday  next 
following  Oct.  30. 

Societies  make  their  contribution  to  the  reUgious 
hfe  of  the  kingdom.     Among  these  are  (1)  societies 
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which  recall  carljr  Pietietic  tendencies  such  aa  are 
represented  at  Hermhut,  which  streaa  simple  edifi- 
cation based  upon  the  Bible;    (2)  the 

Societies  Michelians  (sec  Haqk,  Jouxnh  Mi- 
and  Sects,  chael),  amoog  whom  there  is  a  mixture 
of  Bpcculative-theosophicaJ  teachings 
with  an  ascetic  tendency,  and  withal  a  somewhat 
finn  organization;  (3)  the  Prcgiaerians  (q.v.),  whose 
influence  is  not  altogether  favorable,  indeed  rather 
the  reverse,  tA  the  churches.  Among  the  sects 
which  have  entered  the  kingdom  the  McthodiEta 
lake  precedence,  two  bodies  being  represent^],  the 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  and  the  Evangelical 
Afisociation;  they  have  their  preachers,  chapels, 
r^;iilar  services,  Sunday-schools,  and  htcrature.  In 
1905  they  numbered  5,442,  Other  denominations 
are  Baptists  with  1,832  communicants,  New  Irving- 
ites  with  1,375,  Mennonitee  with  277,  and  Friends  of 
Jerusalem  with  244.  There  are  ^so  Adventiists, 
MormoDB,  and  the  Salvation  Army.  In  1905  the 
total  number  belonging  to  various  denominations 
was  10,42S. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  eitisted  m  Wlirt- 
tembcrg  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  entrance  being  made  through  enlarge- 
ment of  the  territory,  about  500,000 
The  Roman  people  with  650  pastors  being  included 

Catholic     in  what  was  then  entirely  Evangelical 

Church,  territory.  The  basis  of  the  present  or- 
ganisation of  that  communion  consists 
of  the  bulls  of  Aug.  16,  1S21,  and  April  11,  1827, 
the  document  of  May  14,  1828,  and  the  royal  or- 
dinance of  Jan.  30,  1S30.  A  new  bishopric,  Rot- 
tenburg,  was  erected  with  Rottenburg-on-the- 
Neckar  as  see-clty,  and  the  first  bishop  was 
enthraned  May  20,  lFi28.  The  constitution  of  1819 
gave  the  bishop,  a  representative  of  the  chapter. 
and  the  ranking  dean  seats  in  the  chamber  of 
deputiea.  This  arrangement  was  abrogated  in 
1906,  when  a  representative  of  the  biHhop  and  an 
elected  dean  were  given  seats  in  the  first  cham- 
ber. The  legal  basis  is  now  the  law  of  Jan.  30, 
1862,  a  part  of  which  is  the  provision  that  spiritual 
orders  may  be  introduced  only  by  express  permission 
of  the  civil  government.  As  yet  monks  have  been 
refused  admission,  though  several  congregations  of 
women  are  at  work.  The  number  of  pastorates  and 
other  (;lcricttl  positions  among  the  Roman  Catholics  ia 
given  as  1,008,  or  one  to  every  690  Roman  Catholics. 

(E.  WlTTlCH.) 
Bl^UQdBAi'UT:  Biblioffraphie  der  vUrUemberaiaehm  Qe^ 
teJiiehle,  Stuttg&rt.  IWIS;  T.  Eucnlohr  and  A.  L.  tiey- 
Bcbet.  Sammlvno  drr  wQrUembersiKhai  Kirchmgem^je, 
vol.  ii..  2  parts.  Tabingen.  JS.14-3S;  F.  A.  Haubtr.  KecW 
iirtd  Brauch  drr  rraneditcJi-Iuihiruchen  Kirdic  WOTUern- 
b«V(,  atut(«Bn.  ISM;  L.  Oalther,  Der  Slaai  and  dir 
kaUiolitche  Kirchr  in  WOrllembert/,  ib.  1S74:  C.  Palmei. 
Dit  Grniriiudtajim  und  Stktm  W arttcmbrro'.  Tubingen. 
1377;  O.  ^hmid-Saimeck,  Die  evanffdiKhe  Diatpora 
WBratmberai  naeh  Enlalthune  und  eea'nwBrtign  Betland, 
Stutt«flrt.  1879:  K.  Helfforich,  finmi*  d«r  aaimditclien 
KinJLt  WerlifMbirB:  ib.  I8S0;  C.  H.  Klaiber.  Urkvnd- 
kehi  OtKhiclUt  der  rtfarmirtfn  Otmeiaden  CanrutaU- 
Slultaarl-LudiriaiburB.  ib.  1884;  L.  Hang,  Dii  icnneel. 
iaclun  KinJiautdlca  in  Warllrmbtrg,  ib.  18S0;  W.  Claus. 
WttrUmbtToiiclit  VSItr.  2  vols.,  ib.  18S7-S8;  C.  Rothen- 
htiulvr.  Dtr  linirraang  dtr  tatlialiKlim  Rdioian  ••>  Alt- 
uUrtlnnicTD,  Leulkircb.  1S8T;  B.  Schneidfr,  WarUim- 
brriritrJit  Rr/ormaliimiBtteliicMr.  Stuttgart.  1887;  P.  W. 
Keppler.  Waniembnv'  tirchiiche  KunnaUerUiamcr,  Rot- 


tonburf,  18SS;  S.  voaStnnhBl,  G—dieumi  fA-finvc* 
HbfT  dit  Kirchenotmeiadm  .  .  .  »A  dtr  .  .  .  lAd^ 
kirelu  Waratmberai,  Stutt«iirt,  ISM;  WibaBdiiijiit** 
aeidiichle.  Calw,  1893;  D.  Schilar,  JFflrttoaifTvuet,  C* 
tckidiliqaellrn.  Sluttgart.  18M  aqq.;  G.  Btmsen.  !>«• 
InicTim  in  WarOcmbrrj/,  Saiie,  IBaS;  T.  BiechU  tin  KUrm- 
Irrfnet  in   WatUrmbrr^.  Siuttsut.    lSe&:    H.  Goiiib>:!i 


launaion  AUwijIin^erBt,  ib.  IBOl:  M.  Ei^Hifs.  0« 
Stkulariiation  in  WHTUrmbrrg  nan  ISOM-IO.  ib.  1901l  S 
Kail),  Kirclten  and  Stktm  drr  Gt^nmrl.  3d  ed.,  ib.  1K7~ 
C.  Kolb.  Dit  Antt!anitia  in  drr  ic ortlniibfTVwtn  Svc^ 
ib.  1908. 


WUERZBURG,     varts'bura,     BISHOPRIC   0  * 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  sees  of  central  Germaa.  j 
Origioolly  a  port  of  the  Thuringian  kingdom,  t  tt 
district  about  the  centra)  course  of  the  Moia  becatzi' 
Frankiflh  by  the  victorj'  of  Theuderich  I,  in  531,  in* 
the  Thuringian  forest  became  the  boundary  betvc«E 
the    Franks   and   Thuringiana.    The    region  was 
thinly  populated  and  wholly  by  non-Christians  until 
the  Frankieh  immigration.    The  bishop  of  Msios 
seems  to  have  claimod  jurisdiction  over  it  in  the 
seventh  century;   under  Da«obert  (623-634)  it  bm 
closely  connected  with  his  kingdom,  but  he  made  lE 
a  duchy,  and  under  his  successor  Sigibcrt  111.  I'l 
separated  from  the  kingdom.     Celtic  miseianarias 
worked  there  so  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  ei^ib 
century  it  was  partly  Christianized,  but  not  oipa- 
iicd  ecclesiastically,  though  there  were  a  aumbaof 
monasteries  of  Prankish  origin.     Through  the  le- 
tivities  of  St.  Boniface  (q.v.)  after  719  the  renaiai 
of  heathenism   were  eradicated   and   ecelesisstial 
organisation  was  effected  in  741.     The  first  iiisbip 
was  his  pupil  Burcbard,  who  had  followed  bim  tmo 
England,   and   the   see   was   constituted  by  Popt 
Zacharios  Apr.  1,  743,  since  which  time  it  huMo- 
tinued  t«  exist.    The  land  of  the  Wends  wsi  lot- 
merly  included  within  the  limits  of  the  diocese,  W 
was  separated  when  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg  n< 
instituted  (q.v.;    1007).  (A.  Hstrat) 

ilv..  MuDich.   1804  aqq  ;    the  "  Annab  "  and  "Cbfo- 

icln  "  of  Wanbuis,  in  UGH.  Seripl..  volg.  ii  (18391,  <i 

(l844),ivi<lS5Q),  ncir  (1879).  also  the  list  of  biilvi' ■> 

xiii   (ISSU,  337-340:     IF>rtnn6cnRicAr   [IntimlfKM.  ) 

vols.,  Stultcart.  1849  Bqq.:  J.  P.  >-on  Ludcwi*.  OaiiiM' 

tchrribrr  tvn  drm  BweAo/IAiun  WUrAurB,  lysipsit.  l'"- 

J.  Qnpp.  CMftiia  ncnvnma  trnplBnim  H  rmai  Vinr 

fiunmmum.  2  voli..  FmnMnrt.  1741-14.    Coomli  toiWi 

J.  G.  VDD  Eckarl.  Cinnmmlarii  dt  rrbiu  .  ,  .  qunfma 

WirctbtTgrTUinm.  2  vqI*„  Warmburg,  1729;  A.  Umnau. 

Bpitropalui  Wirdburantii.  3t.  Blnaieo,  J7W;   F,  Suo. 

OtsthiilUt  Frankint,  2  vols..   Scbweiafun.  18S3-M;  '. 

Hofmuin.  Din  Hriliem  und  StUetn  dtt  fiulAuu  Win- 

Auto,  WUnburg.  18S9;    F.  J.  B.  StamminiFi.  ri>ur»vi 

Sacra,  3  parts,  WQnbun.  1889-97:   J.  Baier,  C«=*i*' 

dtr  beidm  Karnttlilmtlf,iter  in   Wnn/mni.  ih.  iWI:  ? 

aabl.  WaribHrv,  5th  cd.,  ib.,  IWH;   A.  F.  Ludinc.  Wti- 

bitchof  Zirkd  von  ITOnAurB.  3  yob..  Padertwm  ]»"-«; 

K.  Wild.  Slaai  and  WirUchaU  in  dm  BitHtnm  Vm 

burp  und  Bamberg.  .  .  .  I7g9~ie.  HFidelbcrg,  ItOt;  HtUr 

berg.  KD,  ti,  313  sqq.:    Hauik.  KD.  vola.  i-iv. 

WULFRAM:    Bishop  of  Sena  near  the  end  of  Uw 

seventh  century.    Little  is  known  of  bim  except  thil 

his  relics  were  nuaed  in  704,  tie  probability  baci 

that  he  died  in  695,    Two  biographies  «bA.  ^ 

shorter  one  in  ASB,  March,  iii.  143  sqq.,  the  °^ 

and  longer  in  ASM,  iii.  1,  pp.  340  sqq.     UitmIdW 

thought  that  the  second  arose  from  the  first  throng 
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interpdation,  the  first  containing  nothing  impos- 
abk  of  belirfy  aipart  from  the  miracles.  But  Levison 
(SAf  n?.  601  sqq.)  has  shown  that  the  shorter  is 
tmt  a  oradensation  of  the  first  or  an  excerpt  from  it, 
and  that  neither  is  a  primary  source. 

(A.  EUucK.) 

Bduoorapbt:  The  early  material  is  ooUected  in  ASB, 
Mar.,  iiL  143-105.  Consult:  Hittoire  littiraire  de  la 
France,  viL  512;  A.  Kluit.  Num  S.  Wulfrannut  .  .  . 
ngm  aqua  baptUmi  iniHare  pUuU,  in  his  Hist,  critica 
emitatui  HoUandia  d.  Zedandia,  i.  2,  pp.  1  sqq.,  Mid- 
ddbais.  1777;  J.  Ghesquifere,  Acta  aanctortan  Bdoii,  vi. 
485  sqq.,  Brussels,  1794;  L.  M.  Duru,  Bibliothhjue  his- 
torique  de  FYonne,  i.  184-188,  Auxerre,  1850;  A.  Thijm, 
Dtrheaige  WUlibrord,  pp.  94  sqq..  MOnster,  1863;  G.  I^ 
VieiOe,  AMo*  de  lavie  .  .  .  dt  S.  Wtdfran,  Rouen,  1876; 
W.Qlaister,  Life  and  Timea  of  St.  Widfram,  London,  1878; 
L  Holiiiier,  Lea  Sourcea  de  Fhiat.  de  France,  i.  140-141, 
Puis,  1901;  Legris,  in  Analecta  BoUandiana,  zvii.  287 
iqq.;  Levison,  in  NA,  zzv.  601  sqq.;  Rettberg,  KD,  ii. 
614-«17;  DCB,  iv.  1196;   KL,  xii.  1810-11. 

WULFSTAll:  Bishop  of  Worcester;  b.  at  Long 
ItduDgtoD  (a  village  near  Warwick)  in  or  before 
1012;  d.  at  Worcester  Jan.  18,  1095.  Educated  in 
the  monastic  schools  at  Evesham  and  Peterborough, 
he  was  ordained  between  1033  and  1038,  and,  pre- 
fening  the  regular  to  the  secular  clergy,  he  was 
professed  in  the  cathedral  monastery,  where  he  ulti- 
matety  rose  to  be  prior.  After  considerable  reluc- 
tiDoe,  due  to  his  excessive  modesty,  Wulfstan  was 
eonsecrated,  Sept.  8,  1062,  bishop  of  Worcester  by 
Aldred,  archbi^op  of  York,  who  had  been  obliged 
by  the  pope  to  promise  to  resign  the  see  of  Worces- 
ter. Despite  this,  it  was  some  time  before  Wulfstan 
eookl  induce  Aldred  to  resign  the  temporalities  of 
the  diocese,  and  even  then  the  archbishop  retained 
DO  less  than  twelve  estates  properly  belonging  to  the 
hidK)i)ric  of  Worcester.  After  the  successful  issue 
<rf  the  Norman  invasion,  Wulfstan  made  his  sub- 
misooii  to  William  the  Conqueror,  and  at  the  coim- 
^  of  1070  again  petitioned  for  the  possession  of 
^  estates,  which  were  in  the  royal  possession 
^xamg  the  vacancy  of  the  archdiocese  of  York  in 
ooQsequence  of  Aldred's  death.  Two  years  later 
^request  was  granted  through  the  influence  of 
I^to^c  (q.v.),  although  this  prelate  had  at  first 
*wght  to  have  Wulfstan  deprived  of  his  see  be- 
came of  insufiicient  education.  The  bishop  of 
Worcester  ultimately  became  the  friend  of  the 
**w  archbishop  of  York,  Thomas,  as  well,  despite 
^  fact  that  Worcester  had  been  detached  from 
*ke  province  of  York,  probably  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Wulfstan,  and  had  b^n  transferred  to  its  present 
^'^Oiection  with  the  province  of  Canterbury. 
^  Himself  ascetic,  humble,  and  devout,  Wulfstan 
'^'BBted  on  the  observance  of  the  same  virtues  on  the 
P^  of  his  monks,  and  he  was  equally  rigid  in  the 
Pofonnance  of  his  episcopal  duties.  He  built  or 
'Bstored  many  churches,  some  of  his  work  being  still 
Jl^erved  in  the  crypt  and  other  parts  of  the  cathe- 
^  of  Worcester,  and  as  a  preacher  and  confessor 
he  Was  highly  esteemed.  He  successfully  ended  the 
we-traffic  in  Bristol,  where  even  WiUifun  the  Con- 
^icror  had  failed,  and  he  was  beloved  by  English  and 
Normans  alike.  He  remained  loyal  to  the  king 
^iiougfaout,  helping  to  hold  Worcester  for  William 
^08  against  the  rebels  in  1088,  and  in  1085  he 
^>n8ted  the  Woroestershire  commissioners  in  taking 
their  survey  for  Domesday.    He  was  too  infirm  to 


attend  the  consecration  of  Ansekn  (q.v.)  as  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  1093,  but  early  in  the  next 
year  he  was  asked,  as  the  only  survivor  of  the  pxe- 
Norman  episcopate,  to  decide  a  dispute  between 
Anselm  and  Maurice,  bishop  of  London,  his  verdict 
being  in  the  archbishop's  favor. 

Wulfstan  was  popularly  reckoned  a  saint  from 
the  day  of  his  death,  but  he  was  not  canonized  until 
1203,  his  day  being  Jan.  19.    His  shrine  in  Worces- 
ter cathedral  was  melted  in  1216  to  furnish  money 
demanded  for  the  convent,  and  two  years  later  his 
body  was  translated  to  a  new  shrine  when  the 
restored  cathedral  was  dedicated. 
Bibuographt:  The  earliest  lives,  some  of  them  going  back 
to  the  period  of  their  subject,  are  collected  most  fully  in 
ASB,  Jan.,  ii.  238-249,  cf.  ib..  May.  vi.  79;    some  are  in 
ASM,  vi.  2,  pp.  840-865;    and  one  is  in   MPL,  dxxix. 
1734-72;   others  are  in  H.  Wharton,  Anglia  aacra,  i.  541- 
542,  ii.  241-270,  London,  1691.     Consult  further:   W.  F. 
Hook,   in   the   ArchceoloQical  Journal,  xx   (1863),   1-28; 
DNB,  Ixiii.  174-176. 

WUNDT,  WILHELM:  German  philosopher;  b. 
at  Neckerau  (now  a  part  of  Mannheim,  11  m.  n.w. 
of  Heidelberg)  Aug.  16, 1832.  He  obtained  his  edu- 
cation at  the  universities  of  Tubingen,  Heidelberg, 
and  Berlin,  1851-56;  became  privat-docent  at  Hei- 
delberg in  physiology,  1857,  and  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor, 1864;  was  elected  to  the  legislative  chamber 
of  Baden,  1866;  became  extraordinary  professor  at 
Zurich,  1874;  and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leip- 
sic,  1875,  where  he  was  rector,  1889-90.  In  the 
realm  of  psychology  his  contributions  have  been  nota- 
ble. Of  works  which  are  of  interest  in  theology,  or 
because  of  their  relation  to  the  subject,  notice  may 
be  taken  of  his  Vorlesungen  Hber  die  Menschenr  und 
Tkieraede  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1863, 4th  ed.,  1906;  Eng. 
transls..  Lectures  on  Human  and  Animal  Psydiology, 
London,  1894,  1896,  and  1901);  Die  pkyaikalischen 
Axiome  und  ihre  Beziehung  zum  Cauaalprimip  (Er- 
langen,  1866);  Grundzuge  der  physiologischen  P«y- 
choloffie  (Leipsic,  1873-74,  6th  ed.,  1910;  Eng. 
transl.,  Principles  of  Physiological  Psychology,  Lon- 
don, 1904) ;  Ueber  die  Aufgabe  der  Philosophie  in  der 
Gegenwart  (Leipsic,  1874);  Der  Spiritismus.  Sine 
sogenannte  unssenschaftliche  Frage  (1879);  Logik  (2 
vols.,  Stuttgart,  1880-83);  Philosophische  Studien 
(1883  sqq.);  Ethik.  Fine  Untersuchung  der  Thai- 
sachen  und  Gesetze  des  sittlichen  Lebens  (1886, 2d.  ed., 
2  vols.,  1903;  Eng.  transl.,  Ethics,  3  vols.,  London, 
1897-1901,  and  Ethical  Systems,  London,  1897,  and 
1902;  also,  Facts  of  the  Moral  Life,  ib.,  1902;  and 
Principles  of  Morality  and  Departments  of  Moral  Life, 
ib.,  1901);  Grundriss  der  Psychologie  (Leipsic,  1896, 
8th  ed.,  1907;  Eng.  transl..  Outlines  of  Psychology, 
London,  1902);  Vdlkerpsychologie  (2  vols.,  1904-06, 
2d  ed.,  1910);  and  Kleine  Schriften,  2  vols.  (1910- 
1911). 

WUNEBALD   (WINEBALD).     See  Willkbald. 

WURSTER,  PAUL:  German  theologian;  b.  at 
Hohenstaufen  (26  m.  e.  of  Stuttgart)  Dec.  6,  1860. 
He  studied  at  the  seminaries  of  Schdntal  and  Urach, 
and  at  the  University  of  Tubingen;  after  a  year 
given  to  work  in  philanthropic  institutions,  he  spent 
some  time  in  travel;  he  was  pastor  at  Heilbronn, 
1888-1903;  dean  at  Blaubeuren,  1903;  and  professor 
and  director  of  the  preachers'  seminary  at  Fried- 
berg  in  Hesse,  1903-07.    He  has  written  GusUw 
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Werners  Lebm  und  Werken  fReutUngeo,  1888); 
Segen  wid  WohUhuna  (Heilbronn,  1891);  Die  Lehre 
von  der  Innem  Miasion  (Berlia,  1894-95);  and 
CbriaQiche  Olaubena-  und  SiltenUkrt  (Heilbrooit, 
1S96). 

WDTTKE,  \Tit'ke,  KARL  FRIEDMCH  ADOLF: 
German  Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at  Brcslau  Nov, 
10,  1819;  d.  at  Halle  Apr.  12,  1870.  He  received 
bis  education  in  his  native  city,  the  principal  factora 
there  being  August  Hahn  (q.v,)  in  theology  and 
Karl  Julius  Branias  in  philosophy;  he  was  for  Bome 
years  a  private  teacher,  and  for  a  year  was  editor 
of  a  conservativu  magazine;  became  a  lecturer  in 
the  llDivcrsity  of  Breslau,  treating  logic,  psychology, 
and  history  of  philosophy;  was  made  extraordioajy 
professor  of  theology  at  Berlin  in  1854,  lecturing 
upon  New-Testament  eiegesia,  dogmatics,  ethics, 
and  eymbolics;  in  1861  he  was  called  as  professor 
to  Halle,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  Ho 
was  interested  in  politics,  and  served  as  a  member  of 
the  house  of  deputies,  coining  the  somewhat  famoua 
epigram:  No  democrat  can  be  a  Christian  and  no 
Chriatian  can  be  a  democrat.     The  works  of  theo- 


logical interest  coming  from  his  pen  are:  Atinudbof 
UberdieCoamogimiederheidjtUchen  VdlkerverdcrZni 
Jmu  und  derApoaUl  (The  Hague,  1850;;  Gadadti 
deg  HetderUhunu  in  Bexiekung  auf  Reiigion,  Wvm, 
Kunsl,  SiOliehkeit  und  Staatsleben  tBreaUu,  mi- 
1853),  a  pioneer  work  in  the  domain  of  oomparatin 
religion ;  Der  dfniacke  Votksabcrgtajdie  der  (kfomrt 
(Hamburg,  ISGO);  and  his  principal  work,  Bmi 
buck  der  chrisUiehen  SitUnlehre  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  ISE; 
Eng.  transl.,  Chrislian  Ethics,  2  vols.,  New  Yink, 
1873),  in  a  field  little  cultivat«d  by  tbeologiui  U 
that  time.  In  his  theolo^  Wuttke  was  a  ddenik 
oC  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  though  in  his  work  heni 
not  one-sided  either  as  a  Biblical  or  as  a  confesBimiil 
theologian.  While  be  did  not  take  foremost  rasky 
a  thinker,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  roost  pbSo- 
Bophical  and  learned  of  the  defenders  of  the  Lu- 
theran standards.  He  was  interested  and  Ktin 
in  support  of  homo  and  foreign  misgions,  as  nd  m 
in  fortifying  and  supporting  the  work  of  puUn 
(L.  Scmrm.} 

BiBuosRArsT:  Evangiditche  Kirthmieilimi.  ISJa.  pp.  IB 
sqq.:  iht  iiketcb  by  L.  SchulK  in  Wuttke'i  SiImMk 
vul.  i.,  pp.  iii.  aqq..  ild  ed..  Leipoic.  1874;  ADB,  niA 


I.  Hi*  life. 

His  Funily  mad  Youth  (t  i: 
Univmily  C.rwr  ()  21. 
Early  Appointment*  ((  3). 
Bun  of  his  Hefornmtory  A 

B^noinK  of  Folitic^^  Canwr  ((  6! 
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L  Hii  Life:  John  Wyclif,  the  most  prominent 
of  the  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  was  bom 
at  Ipreewell  (the  modem  Hipawell;  44  m.  n.w.  of 
York),  Yorkshire,  England,  perhaps  between  1320 
and  1330;  d.  at  Lutterworth  (12  m.  s.  of  Leicester) 
Dec.  31,  13S4.  His  eminence  reats  not  only  upon 
his  works,  which  still  have  influence,  but  upon  his 
ecclesiastical  activities.  Although  the  Reformers  of 
the  sixteenth  century  knew  and  valued  his  life  and 
works,  his  fame  has  grown  largely  in  modem  times, 
which  have  brought  his  productions  into  more  com- 
plete knowledge,  these  in  former  times  having  suf- 
fered eclipse  and  long  rested  unknown.  It  is  true 
that  many  a  riddle  still  proposes  itself  concerning 
the  course  of  his  life  and  activities,  and  that  many 
events  occurring  during  his  academical  period  are 
still  involved  in  obscurity;  but  at  leant  enough  is 
known  to  make  secure  the  rank  he  takes  among  the 
men  who  foreshadowed  the  Reformation,  together 
with  the  reasons  for  this  preeminence. 

Wyclif  seems  to  be  the  best  form  of  the  name. 
The  family  from  which  he  came  was  of  early  Saxon 

origin,  long  settled  in  Yorkshire;     it 

I.  Hia      became  extinct  in  the  first  half  of  the 

Family     nineteenth  century,  remaining  true  to 

and  Youth,  the  Church  of  Rome  until  the  end.    In 

his  day  the  family  was  a  large  one,  and 
covered  a  considerable  territory,  and  its  principal 
seat  was  Wycliffe-on-Tees,  of  which  Ipreswell  was 
an  outlying  hamlet.  His  birth-year  is  not  not«d  in 
contemporary  sources,  and  the  data  afforded  by  his 
writings  are  so  general  that  no  secure  conclusiooe 


can  be  based  upon  them.  Yet  they  seem  to  iuli- 
cate  that  his  birth-year  is  to  be  reckoned  aii*f 
before  1320  than  after.*  His  childhood  and  yonlh  fill 
in  a  period  when  England  was  winning  iniseuiiii 
regard  abroad,  and  when  the  eccleaiastical-politio' 
position  of  the  land  was  marked  by  a  leadenliipiii 
influence  which  did  not  seem  likely  to  dlmiiusii. 
Wyclif  probably  received  hia  early  training  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  home. 

No  reports  are  left  to  determine  when  he  M 
went  to  Oxford,  with  which  he  was  so  closdj  con- 
nected till  the  end  of  his  hfe.  Wlule 
2.  Univer-  it  is  certain  that  mere  lads  wert  «- 
■itj  Career,  rolled  at  the  universities  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  such  cases  were  exceptions.  Ti» 
normal  curriculum  of  the  universities  of  the  period 
is  well  known  (see  UHiVEosmEs),  and  consequmtlr 
the  university  course  of  Wyclif  is  also  approjdmsldj 
known.  The  time  when  he  was  at  Oxford  wm  sboul 
1345,  and  then  a  series  of  shining  names  w»a  sdding 
glory  to  the  fame  of  the  university — such  as  thwe  li 
Roger  Bacon,  Robert  Groeaeteete,  Thomas  &»J- 
wardine,  William  of  Occam  (qq.V.),  and  Ridura 
Fitzralph  {see  Appendix).  To  the  wrilinp  d 
Occam  Wyclif  owed  much;  hia  interest  in  nstural 
science  and  mathematics  was  considerable,  hut  m 
applied  himself  most  diligently  to  the  stud;  c' 
theoli^y  and  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  abo  Mftf 

•The  year  1324  ia  the  one  uaually  iiv«o;  RaihiUI  ■ 
DNB.  ixiU.  202-20*.  raachea  a  condition  SBamt  tm 
that  in  tha  text,  and  aaya;   "  1334  ■  too  emOy  latkM  tua 
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90  recognition  in  philosophy.  Even  his  opponents 
knowledged  the  keenness  of  his  dialectic.  His 
ntiDHpg  prove  him  to  have  been  well  grounded  in 
msn  law  and  in  that  of  his  own  country,  as  well 
in  native  history — in  this  last  branch  he  set  great 
m  by  the  Pclyckrtmicon  of  Ranulf  Higden  [ed. 
Mk  Series,  9  vols.,  London,  1865-86].  In  the 
jvendty  there  was  no  lack  of  sharp  friction  both 
litical  and  scientific.  As  in  other  universities  of 
i period,  the  students  were  enrolled  in  '' nations"; 
Oxford  there  were  two  of  these — the  northern  or 
ioreaks"  and  southern  or  "Australes,''  each  of 
ieh  had  its  procurator  chosen  by  the  corps  or 
tkuL  Wyclif  belonged  to  the  former  of  these,  in 
ich  the  prevailing  tendency  was  anticurial,  while 
i  other  was  curial  in  its  preferences.  Not  less 
trp  was  the  separation  over  Nominalism  and 
alism  (see  Scholasticism,  IV.).  Wyclif  was  a 
alist.  In  the  midst  of  these  controversies  the 
iveraity  studies  of  Wyclif  were  pursued.  A  family 
066  seat  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wyclif's 
Doe— Bernard  jCastle —  had  founded  in  Oxford  the 
lege  named  after  itself — BaUiol.  To  this  Wyclif 
longed,  first  as  scholar,  then  as  master,  and  had 
ally  attained  to  the  headship  not  later  than  1360. 
^m  he  received  from  the  college  the  presenta- 
n  in  1361  of  the  parish  of  Fylingham  in  Lincoln- 
ire,  he  had  to  give  up  the  leadership  of  the  college, 

though  he  received  the  courtesy  of  per- 
Eariy  Ap-  mission  to  live  at  Oxford;  original  tes- 
)intments.  timony  indicates  that  he  had  rooms  in 

the  buildings  of  Queen's  College.  His 
irenity  advancement  followed  the  usual  course. 
bile  as  baccalaureate  he  busied  himself  with 
tural  science  and  mathematics,  as  master  he  had 
e  light  to  read  in  philosophy,  and  in  this  he  soon 
ined  repute.  But  of  marked  significance  was  his 
il  in  Bible  study,  which  he  pursued  after  becom- 
I  bachelor  in  theology.  His  fidelity,  truth, 
d  diligence  led  Simon  lalip,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
ly,  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  Canterbury  Hall 
December,  1365,  in  which  twelve  young  men  were 
eparing  for  the  priesthood.*  Islip  had  designed 
s  foundation  especially  for  secular  clergy;  but 
ten  he  died  in  April  of  1366,  his  successor 
Don  TAnghttm^  a  man  of  monastic  training,  turned 
i  leadership  of  the  college  over  to  a  monk.  Though 
^  ^pealed  to  Rome,  the  issue  was  unfavor- 
e  to  him.  This  case  would  hardly  have  been 
ught  of  again  had  not  contemporaries  of  Wyclif, 
b  as  WiUiam  Woodford,  erroneously  seen  in  it 
genesis  of  his  later  energetic  assaults  upon  Rome 
monastidsm.  Between  1366  and  1372  he  be- 
le  a  doctor  of  theology;  as  such  he  had  the  right 
ecture  upon  systematic  divinity,  which  right  he 
ously  exercised.  But  it  is  an  error  to  trace  to 
le  lectures  the  origin  of  his  Summay  which  was 
to  quite  other  stimuli.  In  1368  he  gave  up  his 
)g  at  Fylingham  and  took  over  the  rectory  of 
^ershall  in  Buckinghamshire,  not  far  from  Ox- 
Y  and  this  was  a  position  which  enabled  him  to 
in  his  connection  with  the  university.  Six  years 
r  (1374)  he  received  the  crown  living  of  Lutter- 
Lh  in  Leicestershire,  which  he  retained  till  his 

Ushdall  bolds  that  the  Wyclif  of  Canterbuiy  Hall  was 
he  Reformer. 


death.  He  had  already  resigned  a  prebend  in  West- 
bury  because  it  was  contrary  to  his  conviotions  to 
hold  command  of  more  positions  than  those  in  ^(iiich 
he  could  personally  exercise  the  ciure  of  souls. 

At  Oxford  he  developed  a  comprehensive  activity 
as  academic  teacher;  there  he  penned  his  first 
reformatory  writings  and  also  preached  with  suc- 
cess. But  it  was  not  in  these  fields 
4.  Bases  that  Wyclif  gained  his  position  in  his- 
of  his  Re-  tory;  this  came  from  his  activities  in 
formatory  ecclesiastical  poUtics,  in  which  he  en- 
Activities,  gaged  about  the  middle  of  the  seventies, 
when  abo  his  reformatory  operations 
began.  In  1374  he  was  among  the  English  delegates 
at  a  peace  congress  at  Bruges.  It  has  been  the  general 
opinion  that  he  was  given  this  honorable  position  in 
consequence  of  his  spirited  and  naturally  patriotic 
behavior  with  which  in  the  year  1366  he  sought  the 
interests  of  his  country  as  against  the  demands  of 
the  papacy.  It  seems  as  though  he  had  already  a 
distinguished  place  as  a  patriot  and  reformer;  and 
it  suggests  the  answer  to  the  question  how  he  came 
to  his  reformatory  ideas.  There  have  been  many 
erroneous  ideas  as  to  this,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  Wyclif's  relation  to  earlier  reform  move- 
ments in  the  Church.  Little  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
a  connection  with  the  Waldenses  (q.v.),  whose  activ- 
ities hardly  reached  England.  [Even  if  it  were  cer- 
tain that  older  evangelical  parties  did  not  exist  in 
England  before  the  time  of  Wyclif,  he  might  easily 
have  been  influenced  by  continental  evangelicals 
who  abounded,  whose  views  were  combated  by  men 
the  works  of  whom  were  known  to  the  English  re- 
formers. But  it  seems  incredible  that  continental 
parties,  who  were  sorely  persecuted  in  the  various 
countries  across  the  channel  from  England  should 
not  have  found  their  way  to  a  land  where  the  in- 
quisition was  not  at  work.  Besides,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  older  type  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tise represented  by  the  Iro-Scottish  Christians  of 
the  pre-Roman  time  persisted  till  the  time  of  Wyclif 
and  reappeared  in  Lollardism.  a.h.n.]  Rather  the 
root  of  the  Wyclifite  reformatory  movement  must  be 
traced  to  his  Bible  study  and  especiaUy  to  the  eccle- 
siastical-political lawmaking  of  his  times  and  of  those 
immediately  preceding  him.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  tendencies  of  the  ecclesiastical  politics  to 
which  England  owed  the  honorable  position  which 
she  possessed  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  had 
given  study  to  the  proceedings  of  Edward  I.  (1272- 
1306),  England's  most  popular  king,  and  had  not 
only  attributed  to  them  the  basis  of  parUamentary 
opposition  to  papal  usurpations,  but  had  found  a 
model  therein  for  methods  of  procedure  in  matters 
connected  with  the  questions  of  worldly  possessions 
and  the  Church.  Many  sentences  in  his  book  on 
the  Church  recall  the  institution  of  the  commission 
of  1274,  the  activity  of  which  prepared  so  much  pain 
and  sorrow  for  the  English  clergy.  He  considered 
that  the  example  of  Edward  I.  should  be  held  in 
mind  by  the  government  of  his  time;  but  that  with 
keener  implements  and  to  higher  purposes  the  aim 
should  be  a  reformation  of  the  entire  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  And  similar  was  his  position  with 
reference  to  the  enactments  induced  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical poUtics  af  Edward  III.  (1327-76),  with  which 
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he  was  well  acquainted,  which  appear  fully  reflected 
in  his  political  tracts.  His  own  tendencies  were  in 
complete  accord  with  the  laws  of  Edward  I.  and  his 
grandson  of  the  same  name. 

The  Rrformer's  entrance  upon  the  stage  of  eccle- 
siastical politics  is  usually  related  to  the  question  of 
feudal  tribute  to  which  England  had  been  rendered 
liable  by  John  Lackland  (120(>-16),  which  had  re- 
mained unpaid  for  thirty-three  years  until  Urban 
V.  in  1305,  it  is  said,  had  menacingly  demanded  it. 
It  is  related  that  the  whole  country  was  aroused  in 
one  patriotic  mass  on  account  of    this 
5.  Begin-   demand  of  the  pope,  and  that  parlia- 
ning  of     ment  the  next  year  declared  that  nei- 
Political     ther  King  John  nor  any  other  had  tne 
Career,      right  without  its  agreement  to  subject 
England  to  any  foreign  power.    Should 
the  pope  attempt  to  enforce  his  claim  by  arms,  he 
would  be  met  with  united  resistance.    It  is  further 
said  that  Urban  recognized  the  mistake  he  had  made 
and  suffered  his  claim  to  fall  to  the  ground.     How- 
ever sure  may  be  the  fact  of  the  pope's  demand,  of 
such  a  patriotic  uprising  there  was  no  talk.     The 
tone  of  the  pope  was,  in  fact,  not  so  threatening,  and 
it  was  not  his  intention  so  to  act  as  to  draw  England 
into  the  maelstrom  of  politics  of  western  and  south- 
em  Europe.     It  was  to  be  expected  that  sharp 
words  would  be  heard  in  England,  and  this  because 
of  the  close  relations  of  the  papacy  with  the  heredi- 
tary foe  of  England,  the  French  kingdom.     It  is 
asserted  also  that  on  this  occasion  Wyclif  was  prom- 
inent, that  he  served  as  theological  counsel  to  the 
government  and  composed  a  polemical  tract  dealing 
with  the  tribute,  and  defended  an  unnamed  monk 
over  against  the  conduct  of  the  government  and 
parliament.    This    would    place   the    entrance   of 
Wyclif  into  politics  about  1365-66.     But  the  tract 
upon  which  this  conclusion  is  based,  which  is  known 
only  from  an  incomplete  and  incorrect  reprint  by 
Lewis,  takes  its  occasion  from  circumstances  which 
arose  a  century  later.     Wyclif's  earlier  activities  in 
this  direction  were  exercised  in  the  narrower  circle 
at  Oxford,  and  his  more  important  participation 
began  with  the  peace  congress  at  Bruges.     There  in 
1374  negotiations  were  carried  on  between  France 
and  England  respecting  peace,  while  at  the  same 
time  commissioners  from  England  dealt  with  papal 
delegates  respecting  the  doing  away  with  ecclesias- 
tical annoyances.     Wyclif  was  among  those  who 
served  in  these  affairs  in  consequence  of  a  decree 
dated  July  26,   1374.     If  it  be  claimed  that  his 
appointment  in  this  case  was  due  to  his  earlier  stand 
against  the  demands  of  the  papacy,  the  claim  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  choice  of  a  harsh  opponent  of 
the  Avignon  system  would  rather  have  broken  up 
than  have  furthered  the  peace  negotiations,  and, 
once  more,  that  he  was  designated  purely  as  a  theo- 
logian, and  so  considered  himself,  since  a  noted 
Scripture  scholar  was  required  alongside  of  those 
learned  in  civil  and  canon  law.     There  was  no  neces- 
sity here  for  a  man  of  renown,  still  less  of  a  pure 
advocate  of  state  interests.     Illustrative  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  a  predecessor  in  a  like  case  was  John 
Owtred,  a  monk,  who  yet  formulated  the  statement 
that  St.  Peter  had  united  in  his  hands  spiritual  and 
temporal  power — just  the  opposite  of  what  Wyclif 


taught.  In  the  days  of  the  mission  to  Bru^  tin 
monk  still  belonged  in  the  circle  of  friends  of  Wydif. 
It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  constructioo  lutb* 
erto  placed  on  Wyclif's  part  in  this  mission  was  alto- 
gether too  exalted,  since  he  took  by  no  means  a  lead- 
ing part. 

Aj9  yet  the  Reformer  could  be  regarded  by  pi^ 
partizans  as  trustworthy,  for  his  opposition  to  the 
ruling  conduct  of  the  Church  might  have  enaped 
notice.  Testimony  to  this  comes  from  a  lata  bul 
well-informed  source  that  found  it  difficult  to  reoos- 
nize  him  as  a  heretic.    The  coDti» 

6.  Growth  versies    in    which    men   engaged  at 

of  Anti-     Oxford  were  rather  philosophical  thai 

Curial      purely    theological    or    ecdesiagtical 

Tendencies,  political,  and  the  method  of  discuflnai 
was  academic  and  scholastic.  Waldei 
shows  the  kind  of  men  with  whom  Wyclif  dealt 
though  veiy  few  writings  are  pres^ved  which  es 
hibit  the  method.  There  may  be  mentioned  tb 
tilt  with  the  Carmelite  monk  John  Kynin^ian 
(Cunningham;  cf.  Fasciculi  Zizaniarum,  p.  3,  Lou 
don,  1858)  over  theological  questions  (utrum  Ckriim 
essel  humaniiaa),  or  ecclesiastical-political  ones  (A 
damincUione  civili;  De  dotaiione  eedeaia).  Wydifi 
contest  with  Jolm  Owtred  and  William  Wynhan 
(or  W3rrinham)  were  formerly  unknown,  as  were  the 
earlier  ones  with  his  opponent  William  Wadefori 
When  it  is  recalled  that  it  was  once  the  task  d 
Owtred  to  defend  the  political  interests  of  ^Esi^and 
against  the  demands  of  Avignon,  one  would  more 
likely  see  him  in  agreement  witli  Wyclif  than  in 
opposition.  But  unanimity  of  sentimaiit  between 
them  was  by  no  means  complete.  Owtred  believed 
that  he  conmiitted  a  sin  who  held  that  the  temponl 
power  might  deprive  a  priest,  even  an  imiii^teoaB 
one,  of  his  temporalities;  Wyclif  regarded  that  priest 
a  sinner  who  incited  Uie  pope  to  excommunicate 
laymen  when  these  had  deprived  wicked  dergy  of 
their  temporalities,  and  enunciated  the  dictum  that 
a  man  in  a  condition  of  sin  had  no  claim  upon  gov- 
ernment. Light  upon  another  opponent  of  Wyclif 
has  appeared  only  in  recent  investigations.  This 
was  the  monk  WiUiam  Wynham  of  St.  Albans,  where 
the  anti-Wyclifite  trend  was  considerable.  Wyclif 
complained  bitterly  of  this  Benedictine  and  professor 
of  theology  at  Oxford  as  the  one  who  dragged  into 
the  street  the  controversies  which  had  hitherto  been 
confined  to  the  academic  arena.  But  public  notice 
of  this  was  bound  to  come  in  any  event,  since  die 
controversies  were  related  in  their  fundamentals  to 
the  opposition  which  found  expression  in  parliament 
against  the  Curia.  Wyclif  himself  narrates  (5er- 
moneSf  iii.  199)  how  under  the  deep  impression  made 
upon  him  by  his  Biblical  studies  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  a  great  contrast  between  what 
the  Church  was  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  saw  the 
necessity  for  reforming  it.  His  reform  ideas  stress 
particularly  the  pemiciousness  of  the  temporal  rule 
of  the  clergy  and  its  incompatibility  with  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  they  make  note 
of  the  tendencies  which  were  evident  in  the  measures 
of  the  "Good  ParUament"  (1376-77).  A  long  bill 
was  introduced,  with  140  headings,  in  which  were 
stated  the  grievances  caused  by  the  aggressions  of 
the  Curia;  all  reservations  and  commissions  were  to 
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way,  the  exportation  of  money  was  for- 
nd   the  foreign   collectors   were   to   be 

in  this  period  that  Wyclif  came  signifi- 
the  fore.  He  was  found  among  those  to 
thought  of  the  secularization  of  the  eccle- 
siastical properties  in  England  was  wel- 
:  come.  He  had  as  patron  no  less  a  man 
m  than  John,  duke  of  Lancaster.  He  was 
18.  no  longer  satisfied  with  his  chair  as  the 
means  of  propagating  his  ideas,  and 
[us  return  from  Bruges  he  began  to  express 
icts  and  larger  works — his  great  work,  the 
sologicBf  was  written  in  support  of  them, 
y  first  book,  concerned  with  the  govem- 
xi  and  the  ten  commandments,  he  assailed 
ral  rule  of  the  clergy — in  temporal  things 
s  above  the  pope,  and  the  collection  of 
id  indulgences  is  simony.  But  his  en- 
jo  the  politics  of  the  day  was  made 
at  work  De  civUi  dominio.  Here  were 
id  those  ideas  by  which  the  good  parlia- 
governed — ^which  involved  the  renuncia- 
te  Church  of  temporal  dominion.  From 
ation  the  items  of  the  ''long  bill"  appear 
»een  derived.  In  this  book  there  were 
strongest  outcries  against  the  entire  Avig- 
1  with  its  commissions,  its  exactions,  its 
ig  of  charities  by  imfit  priests,  and  the 
:hange  all  this  is  the  business  of  the  State. 
QT  misuses  ecclesiastical  property,  it  must 
bway;  if  the  king  does  not  do  this,  he  is 
his  duty.  The  work  contains  eighteen 
ated  theses,  the  point  of  which  was  oppo- 
be  governing  methods  of  the  rule  of  the 
id  the  straightening  out  of  its  temporal 
(.  [These  are  conveniently  given  in  DATB, 
109.]  Wyclif  had  set  these  ideas  forth  be- 
idents  at  Oxford  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
ter  he  had  become  involved  in  controversy 
tnen  as  William  Wadeford,  William  Wyn- 
>thers.  While  he  would  at  first  have  pre- 
ave  these  matters  restricted  in  discussion 
sroom,  he  soon  wanted  them  proclaimed 
^ery  roofs  and  would  have  temporal  and 
>rds  take  note  of  them.  While  the  last 
est  assault  upon  him  and  sought  to  have 
imder  ecclesiastical  censure,  he  recom- 
mself  to  the  former  by  his  mighty  attacks 
worldly  possessions  of  the  clergy.  This 
m  a  stage  of  imusual  literary  fruitfulness 
3d  only  with  his  death, 
iras  possessed  with  the  great  desire  to  see 
3  ideas  actualized — the  fundamental  was 
lurch  should  be  poor,  as  it  was  in  the  days 
ties.  He  had  not  yet  broken  with  the  men- 
dicant friars,  and  from  these  the  duke 
:t  of  Lancaster  chose  Wyclif's  defenders. 
While  the  Reformer  offered  reassur- 
ances, in  the  explanations  which  he 
necessarily  gave  later,  that  it  was  not 
his  purpose  to  incite  temporal  lords  to 
1  of  the  property  of  the  Chiurch,  the  real 
of  the  propositions  remained  uncon- 
his  was  evident  as  the  result  of  the  same 
Q  Bohemia — ^that  land  which  was  richest 


in  ecclesiastical  foundations — ^where  in  a  very  brief 
time  the  entire  church  estate  was  taken  over  and  a 
most  remarkable  revolution  brought  about  in  the 
relations  of  temporal  holdings.  Since  such  views 
existed  as  the  Curia  charged  upon  him  and  its  con- 
denmation  implies,  they  must  have  been  strongly 
emphasized.  It  was  altogether  concordant  with  the 
plans  of  Lancaster  to  have  a  personality  like  that  of 
Wyclif  on  his  side.  Especially  in  London  the 
Reformer's  views  won  support;  numerous  partizans 
of  the  nobiUty  attached  themselves  to  him,  and  the 
lower  orders  gladly  heard  his  sermons.  He  preached 
in  various  churches  of  the  city,  and  all  London  rang 
with  his  praises.  But  he  found  adversaries.  The 
first  to  oppose  his  theses  were  monks  of  those  orders 
which  held  possessions,  to  whom  his  theories  were 
dangerous.  The  University  of  Oxford  and  the  epis- 
copate later  came  under  blame  from  the  Curia, 
which  charged  them  with  so  neglecting  their  duty 
that  the  breaking  of  the  evil  fiend  into  the  English 
sheepfold  could  be  noticed  in  Rome  before  it  was  in 
England.  And  yet  the  bishops  were  not  inactive,  as 
though  they  would  prefer  to  deal  with  the  case  at 
home.  Wyclif  was  summoned  before  William  Cour- 
tenay,  bishop  of  London,  on  Feb.  19,  1377,  in  order, 
as  one  soiuxse  ironically  says,  ''to  explain  the  won- 
derful things  which  had  streamed  forth  from  his 
mouth."  What  the  exact  charges  were  is  not  known, 
as  the  matter  did  not  get  so  far  as  a  definite  exam- 
ination. Lancaster,  the  earl  marshal  Henry  Percy, 
and  a  number  of  other  friends  accompanied  Wyclif, 
and  four  begging  friars  were  his  advocates,  who  were 
whole-hearted  in  a  matter  which  affected  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ideal  of  poverty.  A  great  crowd  gathered 
at  the  church,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  party  ani- 
mosities began  to  show,  especially  in  a  wrathy 
exchange  of  words  between  the  imperious  bishop  and 
the  Reformer's  protectors.  Lancaster  declared  that 
he  would  humble  the  pride  of  the  English  clergy  and 
their  partizans,  even  if  they  had  sprung  from  noble 
parents  (Bishop  Courtenay  was  of  high  birth  [his 
father  was  earl  of  Devonshire)) — doubtless  hinting 
at  the  intent  to  secularize  the  possessions  of  the 
Church.  The  assembly  broke  up  and  the  lords 
departed  with  their  prot^6.* 

The  greater  part  of  the  English  clergy  regarded 
this  encounter  with  great  irritation,  and  attacks 
upon  Wyclif  now  began  with  vehemence,  which 
found  their  echo  in  the  second  and  third  books  of 
his  work  dealing  with  civil  government.  These 
books  carry  a  sharp  polemic,  which  can 

9.  Papal  hardly  be  a  cause  of  wonder  when  it  is 
Condemna-  recalled  that  his  opponents  charged 
tion.  Wyclif  with  blasphemy  and  scandal, 
pride  and  heresy.  It  is  concluded 
from  his  performances  that  he  had  openly  advised 
the  secularization  of  English  church  property,  and 
the  dominant  parties  shared  with  him  the  convic- 
tion that  the  monks  could  better  be  held  in  check  if 
they  were  relieved  from  the  care  of  secular  affairs. 
The  bitterness  occasioned  by  this  advice  will  be  the 
better  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  at 
that  time  the  papacy  was  engaged  in  its  war  with  the 

*  An  exceUent  account  of  this  wordy  dispute  between  the 
bishop  and  the  protectors  of  Wyclif  is  givea  in  the  Chronieon 
AnolicB,  the  gist  of  which  is  quoted  in  DNB,  Iziii.  206-207. 
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Florentines  and  wu  in  great  BtreitH.  "Hip  ilcmaad 
'  of  the  Minorites  that  the  Church  should  live  in 
poverty  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the  apostlce  was  not 
pleasing  in  such  a  crisis.  It  was  uoder  theue  fod- 
ditioDS  that  Gregory  XL,  who  in  January,  1377,  hod 
gone  from  AviKnoD  to  Rome,  sent  on  May  22  tivo 
copies  of  his  biill  againat  WycUf,  deepatehinK  one  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  others  U)  the 
bishop  of  London,  Edward  lU.,  the  chancellor,  and 
the  university;  among  the  enclosures  were  eighteen 
theses  of  lus,  which  wei«  denounced  as  erroneous  and 
dangerous  to  Churoh  and  State.  The  position  may 
well  be  taken  that  the  reformatory  activities  of 
Wyclif  began  here,  since  all  the  great  works,  cepe- 
ciajly  his  Summa  thealogia,  stand  in  a  more  or  less 
dose  connection  with  the  oondemnation  of  his 
eighteen  tiiesee,  while  the  entire  hterary  energies  of 
bis  later  years  rest  upon  this  foundation.  The  aim 
of  his  opponents  which  next  appears — to  make  him 
out  a  revolutionary  in  pohtics— failed  in  achieve- 
ment. Indeed  the  situation  in  England  resulted 
rather  in  damage  to  them;  for  on  June  21,  1377, 
Edward  IIL  died,  and  his  inglorious  end  was  a  sad 
contrast  to  the  brilliant  days  of  Cr€cy  and  Mau- 
pertuis.  His  succeeeor  was  Richard  II.,  who  was 
under  the  induence  of  Lancaster,  the  protector  of  the 
Reformer.  So  it  resulted  that  the  bull  against 
Wyclif,  although  dated  May  22,  1377,  did  not  be- 
come public  till  Dec.  18.  Moreover  parliament, 
which  met  in  October,  came  into  sharp  conflict  with 
the  Curia.  Among  the  propositions  which  Wychf, 
at  the  direction  of  the  government,  worked  out  for 
parliament  was  one  which  speaks  out  with  distinct- 
ness against  the  exhaustion  of  England  by  the  Curia. 

When  the  censure  of  bis  theses  became  known  in 
En^and,  Wyclif  sought  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
public.  He  first  laid  his  theses  before  parliament, 
and  then  made  them  public  in  a  tract, 
lo.  Sharp-  accompanying  them,  however,  with 
ening  of  Oie  explanations,  limitations,  and  here  and 

Conflict,  there  with  interpretations.  After  the 
session  of  parliament  was  over,  in  ac- 
cordance with  papal  directions  he  was  called  upon 
to  make  answer,  and  in  March,  1 378,  he  appeared  at 
the  episcopal  palace  at  Lambeth  to  defend  himself. 
The  preliminaries  were  not  yet  finished  when  a 
noisy  mob  gathered  with  the  purpose  of  dehvering 
him;  the  queen  mother  also  took  up  his  cause.  The 
bishops,  who  were  of  two  minds,  satisfied  themselves 
with  forbidding  the  Reformer  to  speak  further  on 
the  subjects  in  controversy.  At  Oxford  the  vice- 
chancellor,  following  papal  directions,  had  confined 
the  Reformer  for  some  time  in  Black  Hall,  from 
which  WycUf  was  released  at  the  threats  of  his 
friends;  not  long  after  the  vice-chancellor  was  him- 
self confined  in  the  same  place  because  of  this  indig- 
nity to  Wyclif.  The  latter  then  took  up  the  usage 
according  to  which  one  who  remained  for  forty-four 
days  under  excommunication  came  under  the  pen- 
aJties  executed  by  the  State,  and  wrote  his  D« 
inearcerandia  fiddibvM,  in  which  he  demanded  that 
it  should  be  legal  for  the  exconmiunicated  to  appeal 
to  the  king  and  hia  council  against  the  excommu- 
nication; in  this  writing  he  laid  open  the  entire  case 
and  in  such  a  way  that  it  came  within  the  ken  of  the 
laity.    He  wrote  bis  thirty-three  conclusions,  this 


time  not  merely  in  Latin  but  also  in  English.  Ilic 
masses  of  the  people,  a  port  of  the  nobility,  and  b 
former  protector,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  t&ilied  to 
his  side.  Before  any  further  steps  could  be  lakv  u 
Rome  m  the  affair,  Gregory  XI.  died  (137S).  Ba 
WycUf  was  already  engaged  upon  one  of  hia  moai 
important  works,  that  dealing  with  the  tmtli  of 
Holy  Scripture.  Indeed,  the  sharper  the  strife  be- 
came, the  more  did  Wyclif  have  recourse  to  Soi^ 
ture  as  the  basis  of  all  Christian  doctrinal  opinin, 
and  expressly  proved  this  to  be  the  only  aarm  ftr 
Christian  faith.  To  drag  this  basis  from  beoodi 
him  was  the  thankless  task  of  his  opponectj;  it  ma 
in  order  to  refute  them  that  be  wroie  the  hxkm 
which  he  showed  that  Holy  Scripture  contain.'  lU 
truth  and,  b^g  from  God,  is  the  only  authorilr. 
He  did  not  fail  in  this  book  lo  refer  to  the  conditkM 
under  which  the  condemnation  of  his  eighteen  Ibe» 
was  brought  about;  and  the  same  may  he  said  nftiii 
books  dealing  with  the  Church,  the  office  of  idng, 
and  the  power  of  the  pope — all  completed  nitbin  tk 
short  space  of  two  years  (1378-79).  Since  al  Ute 
world,  he  taught,  understands  by  "the  Chuich"tbe 
pope  and  the  cardinab  (whom  one  must  tk^  is 
order  to  obtain  salvation),  it  is  necessary  to  mile 
clear  the  distinction  between  what  the  Cbureil  it 
and  what  the  common  man  supposes  it  to  be.  Ti» 
Church  is  the  totality  of  those  who  are  pwdteluiaJ 
to  blessedness.  It  includes  the  Church  triumpliiiil 
in  heaven,  those  who  ore  in  purgatory,  u>d  Ibe 
Church  militant  or  men  on  earth.  No  one  b4o  ii 
eternally  lost  has  part  in  it.  There  is  but  one  mfr 
versal  Church,  andoutsideof  it  thcreisnoEBlnira. 
Its  head  is  Christ.  No  pope  may  say  that  he  ii  th 
head,  for  he  can  not  say  that  he  is  elect  or  em  % 
member  of  the  ChurcL 

It   would   be  a  great   mistake  to  assnine  tlot 

Wyclif's  doctrine  of  the  Church — which  msde  » 

great  an  impression  upon  Huss,  who  adopted  it 

literally  and  fully — was  occasioned   by  the  ptsi 

schism  (1378-1429).     In  its  piinciplci 

II.  State-  that  doctrine  was  already  embodied  in 

ment  Rs-    his  De  deili  dominio.     How  closely  tbe 

garding      contents  of  the  book  dealing  with  lln 

Royal      Church  are  connected  with  the  dtdw" 

Power,      respecting   tlie    ei^teen    theses  ^ 

pears  in  every  chapter.    The  ittsda 

upon  Gregory  XL  grow  ever  more  unsparing  and 

in  places  are  extreme.     His  stand  with  respect  to  lit 

ideal  of  poverty  become  continually  firmer,  »f  wrfl 

as  his  position  with  regard  to  the  temporal  fjk^ 

the  clergy.     Qosely  related  to  this  attitude  was  W« 

book  De  ojpdo  regis,  the  content  of  which  waj  foe- 

shadowed   in   his   thirty-three   concluMOM:     0* 

shoald  be  instructed  with  reference  to  the  obligatw 

which  lie  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  in  onte  Hu'  t« 

may  know  how  the  two  powers,  the  royal  awi  1^ 

ecclesiastical,  may  support  each  other  in  hsnnonj » 

the  body  corporate  of  tbe  Church.    The  royal  po"«, 

Wyclif  taught,  is  consecrated  through  the  lertimonr 

of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Fathers.    Christ  and  ^ 

apostles  rendered  tribute  to  the  emperor.    Thetin( 

is  the  servant  of  God.     Sinful  indeed  is  he  ^b" 

opposes  tbe  power  of  the  king,  since  this  b  deri™ 

immediately  from  God.     For  this  reason  Paul  "P- 

pealed  to  Cffisor,  and  subjects,  above  all  Ibe  ck^ 
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under  the  king,  should  pay  him  dutiful 
To  this  end  temporal  power  offers  pro- 
stioe,  and  in  its  earliest  times  gave  account 
iployment.  The  honors  which  attach  to 
power  hark  back  to  the  king;  those  which 
precedence  in  the  priestly  office,  to  the 
a  what  does  the  royal  office  consist?  The 
i4>ply  his  power  with  wisdom,  his  laws  are 
oison  with  those  of  God.  From  God  laws 
ir  authority,  including  those  which  royalty 
against  the  clergy.  If  one  of  the  clergy 
is  office,  he  is  a  traitor  to  the  king  who  calls 
swer  for  it.  It  foUows  from  this  that  the 
an  "evangelical"  control  Every  one  in 
e  of  the  Church  must  have  regard  to  the 
le  State.  In  confirmation  of  this  funda- 
inciple  the  archbishops  in  England  make 
imission  to  the  king  and  in  view  of  that 
sir  temporalities.  This  is  a  relation  based 
law.  The  king  is,  moreover,  to  protect 
'assals  against  every  damage  which  might 
>  their  possessions;  in  case  the  clergy 
heir  misuse  of  the  temporalities  in  this 
use  injiuy,  the  king  must  afford  protection, 
king  turns  over  temporalities  to  the  clergy, 
them  under  his  jurisdiction,  from  which 
uounoements  of  the  popes  can  not  release 
the  clergy  relies  on  papal  pronouncements, 
i  subjected  to  obedience  to  the  king. 
ITS  thus  that  this  book,  like  those  that  pre- 
followed,  had  to  do  with  the  reform  of  the 
head  and  members,  in  which  the  temporal 
to  have  an  influential  part.  Especially 
;  is  the  teaching  which  Wyclif  addressed  to 
n  the  protection  of  his  theologians,  i.e.,  the 
1  faculty,  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise  king 
e  in  theological  concerns.  By  this  was  not 
eology  in  its  modem  sense,  but  rather 
i  of  the  Bible.  Since  the  laws  of  the  land 
ia  agreement  with  Scripture,  knowledge 
y  is  necessary  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
it  is  a  consequence  of  this  that  the  king 
)gians  in  his  entourage  to  stand  at  his 
exercises  power.  The  position  of  these  is 
e  prophets  imder  the  old  covenant.  It  is 
'  to  explain  Scripture  according  to  the  rule 
and  in  conformity  with  the  witness  of  the 
so  to  proclaim  the  law  of  the  king  and  to 
3  welfare  and  that  of  his  kingdom, 
he  books  and  tracts  of  Wyclif's  last  six 
may  discover  an  immense  and  almost  unre- 
mass  of  attacks  upon  the  papacy  and  the 
*archy  of  his  times.  Each  successive  year 
I  more  and  more,  and  at  the  last  pope  and 

Antichrist  seem  to  him  practically 
ide  equivalent  conceptions.  Yet  there  are 
lie  to  be  found  in  his  writings  passages 

which  are  moderate  in  tone  in  dealing 
t    with  pope  and  papacy;   in  fact,  Lech- 

ler's  opinion  that  in  Wyclif's  relations 
>apacy  three  steps  of  development  are  to 
3red  finds  confirmation  both  among  Ger- 
English  scholars.  The  first  step,  which 
n  to  the  outbreak  of  the  schism,  involves  a 
recognition  of  the  papal  primacy;  the 
bich  carried  him  to  1381,  is  marked  by  an 


estrangement  from  the  papacy;  and  the  third  shows 
him  in  sharp  contest.  However,  Wyclif  reached  no 
valuation  of  the  papacy  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
schism  different  from  his  later  appraisal.  If  in  his 
last  years  in  his  keen  tracts  he  identified  the  papacy 
with  antichristianity,  the  dispensability  of  this 
papacy  was  strong  in  his  mind  b^ore  the  schism.  If 
it  be  remarked  that  it  was  this  very  man  who  labored 
to  bring  about  the  recognition  of  Urban  VI.  (137^ 
1389),  this  fact  appears  to  contradict  his  former 
attitude  and  to  demand  an  explanation.  In  fact, 
Wyclifs  influence  was  never  greater  than  at  the 
moment  when  pope  and  antipope  sent  their  ambas- 
sadors to  England  in  order  to  gain  recognition  for 
themselves.  In  the  presence  of  the  ambassadors 
he  delivered  an  opinion  before  parliament  that 
showed,  in  an  important  ecclesiastical  political  ques- 
tion, viz.,  the  matter  of  the  right  of  asylum  in  West- 
minster abbey,  a  position  that  was  to  the  liking  of 
the  State.  How  Wyclif  came  to  be  active  in  the 
interest  of  Urban  is  seen  in  passages  in  his  latest 
writings,  in  which  he  expressed  himself  in  regard  to 
the  papacy  in  a  favorable  sense.  On  the  other  hand 
he  says  explicitly  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  either 
to  Rome  or  to  Avignon  in  order  to  seek  a  decision 
from  the  pope.  Every  place  is  sufficient  for  the 
penitent,  since  the  triune  God  is  everywhere.  Our 
pope  is  Christ.  Here  Wyclif  has  broken  with  the 
papacy,  though  only  with  it  as  it  exists.  If  one 
thoroughly  examines  the  situation,  it  seems  clear 
that  he  was  an  opponent  of  that  papacy  which  had 
developed  since  the  donation  of  Constantine.  He 
taught  that  the  Church  can  continue  to  exist  even 
though  it  have  no  visible  leader;  but  as  on  earth 
there  is  no  order  unless  there  be  a  higher  unity, 
there  can  be  no  damage  when  the  Church  possesses  a 
leader  of  the  right  kind.  But  what  qualities  must 
such  a  leader  possess?  How  does  he  appear  with  his 
pretensions  to  temporal  power?  In  a  word — ^to 
make  firm  the  distinction  between  what  the  pope 
should  be,  in  case  one  is  necessary,  and  the  pope  as 
he  appeared  in  Wyclif's  day  was  the  purpose  of  his 
book  on  the  power  of  the  pope.  The  Church  mili- 
tant, Wyclif  taught,  needs  a  head;  but  such  a  head 
is  not  the  one  whom  the  cardinals  choose  but  one 
whom  God  gives  the  Church.  Such  a  one  is  of  the 
elect.  The  elector  [cardinal]  can  then  only  make 
some  one  a  pope  if  the  choice  relates  to  one  who  is 
elect  [of  God].  But  that  is  not  always  the  case.  It 
may  be  that  the  elector  is  himself  not  predestinated 
and  chooses  one  who  is  in  the  same  case — a  veritable 
Antichrist.  One  must  regard  as  a  true  pope  one 
who  in  teaching  and  life  most  nearly  follows  Christ 
and  Peter,  whose  rule  is  not  of  this  world. 

These  are  the  teachings  and  fundamentals  of 
Wyclif  before  the  outbreak  of  the  schism;  but  their 
expression  became  sharper  in  the  later  period.  The 
point  is  that  he  distinguished  the  true  from  the  false 
papacy.  Since  all  signs  indicated  that  Urban  VI. 
was  a  reforming  and  consequently  a  "true"  pope, 
the  enthusiasm  which  Wyclif  manifested  for  him  is 
easily  understood  as  it  comes  to  expression  in  his 
work  on  the  Church.  These  views  concerning  the 
Church  and  chiu'ch  government  are  those  which  are 
brought  forward  also  in  the  last  books  of  his  Summaf 
*^De  simoniaf  de  apostaaiaf  de  bUiaphemia"    To  be 
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mire,  the  battle  which  had  been  begun  over  the 
theses  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  significance  attaching 
to  the  more  vehement  one  that  he  waged  against 
the  monastic  orders  when  he  saw  the  hopes  quenched 
which  had  gathered  around  the  ''reform  pope/'  and 
when  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  scene  as  an  ecclesi- 
astical politician  and  occupied  himself  exclusively 
with  the  question  of  the  reform  of  the  Church. 

His  teachings  concerning  the  danger  attaching  to 
the  secularizing  of  the  Church  must  have  put  Wyclif 

into  line  with  the  mendicant  orders, 
13.  Attack  since  in  1377  Minorites  were  his  defend- 
on  Monas-  ers.     If  he  took  the  mendicants  at  that 
ticism.      time  to  be  an  order  worthy  of  honor, 

whose  zeal  for  poverty  he  praised  to  the 
skies,  there  appear  in  the  last  chapters  of  his  De 
civUi  daminio  traces  of  a  rift.  Upon  his  making  the 
statement  that  ''the  case  of  the  orders  which  hold 
property  is  that  of  them  all,''  the  mendicant  orders 
turned  against  him;  and  from  that  time  Wyclif 
began  against  them  a  fight  which  grew  sharper  all 
the  time  even  till  his  death.  This  battle  against  the 
imperialized  papacy  and  its  supporters  the  "sects," 
as  he  denominated  the  orders,  finds  a  large  space 
not  only  in  such  of  his  large  later  works  as  the 
TricUoguSy  Dialogua,  Opus  evangelicum,  and  in  his 
sermons,  but  also  in  a  series  of  sharp  tracts  and 
polemical  productions  in  Latin  and  English  (of 
which  those  issued  in  his  later  years  have  been  col- 
lected as  "Polemical  Writings").  In  these  he 
teaches  that  the  Church  needs  no  new  sects;  suffi- 
cient for  it  now  is  the  religion  of  Christ  which  sufficed 
in  the  first  three  centuries  of  its  existence.  The 
monastic  orders  are  bodies  which  have  not  the  least 
support  in  the  Bible,  which  rejoice  in  vices,  cause 
hBriai  to  Church  and  State,  and  must  be  abolished 
together  with  their  haughty  possessions.  Such 
teaching,  particularly  as  it  was  brought  forward  in 
sermons,  had  one  immediate  effect — in  London  and 
other  cities  there  was  produced  a  serious  rising  of  the 
people.  The  monks  were  deprived  of  their  alms  and 
were  bidden  in  accordance  with  these  doctrines  to 
apply  themselves  to  manual  labor.  These  teach- 
ings had  more  important  results  upon  the  orders  and 
their  possessions  in  Bohemia,  where  the  instructions 
of  the  "Evangelical  master"  were  followed  out  to 
the  letter  in  such  a  way  that  the  noble  foundations 
and  practically  the  whole  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  were  sacrificed.  But  the  result  was  not  as 
Wyclif  would  have  had  it  in  England — the  property 
fell  not  to  the  State  but  to  the  barons  of  the  land. 
The  scope  of  the  conflict  in  England  widened;  finaUy 
it  involved  no  longer  the  mendicant  monks  alone, 
but  took  in  the  entire  hierarchy  as  it  was  then  con- 
stituted, the  unflagging  zeal  of  Wyclif  carrying  it 
along.  An  element  of  the  contest  appears  also  in 
Wyclif 's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (see  below). 

To  his  proposition  that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  the 
common  possession  of  all  Christians  was  due  the  fact 

that  it  now  was  made  available  for 

14.  Relation  common  use  in  the  language  of  the 

to  the  Eng-  people.     Indeed    the    national    honor 

lish  Bible,    seemed  to  require  this,  since  there  were 

members  of  the  nobility  who  possessed 
the  Bible  in  French.  Wyclif  set  himself  to  the  task. 
While  it  is  not  possible  exactly  to  define  the  part 


which  he  had  in  the  translation — ^wfaich  wasonth 
basis  of  the  Vulgate — ^there  can  be  no  doubt  ftH ' 
the  inception  was  due  to  his  initiative,  and  tbtfcj 
successful  carrying  out  of  the  project  was  duetoJli< 
leadership.  From  him  comes  the  translation  of  tki 
New  Testament,  which  was  smoother,  cletfer,  ai 
more  readable  than  the  rendering  of  the  OU  TlBrii^ 
ment,  which  was  done  by  his  friend  Nidniagif 
Hereford  (q.v.).  The  whole  was  revised  by  WydA 
younger  contemporary  John  Purvey  (q.v.)  inlSBBL 
Thus  the  mass  of  the  people  came  into  poisennarf 
the  Bible;  but  the  cry  of  his  opponents  may  bi 
heard :  "  The  jewel  of  the  clergy  has  become  the  tof 
of  the  laity."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  notmoelythni 
who  bore  a  proud  name,  but  members  of  the  midii 
class  possessed  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  zeal  with  iriiMh 
the  hierarchy  sought  after  heretical  boob  wi 
aimed  to  destroy  it  utterly,  and  in  reality  did,  k 
course  of  time,  do  away  with  very  nimierous  oapiei^ 
there  still  exist  about  150  manuscripts,  compfetev 
partial,  which  contain  the  translation  in  its  wM 
form.  From  this  one  may  easily  infer  how  wMj 
diffused  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Fortlii 
reason  the  Wyclifites  in  England  were  often  doi^ 
nated  by  their  opponents  as  "  Bible  men."  Jtutii 
Luther's  version  had  great  influence  upon  tiie  Go^ 
man  language,  so  Wyclif 's,  by  reason  of  its  dari^, 
beauty,  and  strength,  worked  mightfly  upon  thi 
English  tongue. 

Another  task  to  which  Wyclif  gave  himseif  m 
preaching  and  the  care  of  souls,  himself  toiling  a 

preacher  to  the  people  and  as  their 

15.  Activity  teacher.    Inasmuch  as  it  was  his  d^ 

as  a        sire  to  do  away  with  the  existing  hiff* 

Preacher,    archy  on  the  ground  that  it  had  no 

warrant  in  Scripture,  he  put  in  the 
place  of  its  members  the  "poor  priests"  idio  hfed 
in  poverty,  were  boimd  by  no  vows  and  had  receiwd 
no  formal  consecration,  and  preached  the  Goqxlto 
the  people.  These  priests  as  itinerant  preacbw 
spread  abroad  among  the  people  the  teachings  of 
Wyclif.  Two  by  two  they  went  barefoot,  clad  ia 
long  dark-red  robes  and  carrying  a  staff  in  the  hud, 
this  latter  having  s3rmbolic  reference  to  their  pas- 
toral calling,  and  passed  from  place  to  place  preach- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  God.  The  bull  of  Gregoiy 
XL  impressed  upon  them  the  name  of  Lollards  (qx), 
intended  as  an  opprobrious  epithet,  but  it  beoune 
later  a  name  of  honor.  Even  in  his  time  the 
''  Lollards  "  had  reached  wide  circles  in  England  and 
preached  "God's  law,  without  which  no  one  couW 
be  justified." 

In  the  sunmier  of  1381  Wyclif  formulated  his  dew- 
trine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  twelve  short  saitences, 
and  made  it  a  duty  to  advocate  it  everywhere.  TTiffl 

the      English      hierarchy    proceeded 

16.  Anti-    against  him.     The  chancellor  of  the 

Wyclif      University  of  Oxford  had  certain  of  the 

Synod.      declarations  pronounced  heretical.  In 

the  auditorium  this  fact  was  announced 
to  him,  whereupon  he  declared  that  neither  the 
chancellor  nor  any  other  could  change  his  convi^ 
tions.  He  then  appealed — ^not  to  the  pope  nor  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  land,  but-4othe 
king.  He  published  his  great  confession  upon  the 
subject  and  also  a  second  writing  in  En^^i  in* 
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or  the  cozmnon  people.  His  performances 
LeennesB,  his  following  ever  became  greater, 
louncements  were  no  longer  hedged  in  by 
ads  of  the  classroom,  they  spread  to  the 

"Every  second  man  that  you  meet/' 
i  contemporary,  "is  a  Lollard."    In  the 

this  commotion,  which  moved  onward  in 
IS  fashion,  fell  the  great  peasant  uprising 
caDed  fortli  by  the  misery  of  the  suffering 
under  epidemics,  failure  of  harvests,  and 
I  of  government.  Although  Wyclif  disap- 
>f  the  revolt,  it  was  laid  to  his  charge.  And 
kiNid  and  protector  Lancaster  was,  among 
hitionaries,  the  most  hated  of  all,  and  where 

influence  was  the  greatest  the  uprising 
e  least  semblance  of  support.  While  in  gen- 
aim  of  the  revolt  was  against  the  spiritual 

this  came  about  because  they  were  of  the 
lot  because  they  were  of  the  Church.  So 
ion  was  directed  against  Wyclif.  His  old 
Ck>urtenay,  now  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
382)  an  ecclesiastical  assembly  of  notables 
cm.  During  the  consultations  an  earth- 
ccurred  (May  21);  the  participants  were 
and  wished  to  break  up  the  assembly,  but 
&y  declared  the  earthquake  a  favorable  sign 
leant  the  purification  of  the  earth  from 
s  doctrine.  Of  the  twenty-four  propo- 
kttributed  to  Wyclif  without  mentioning  his 
en  were  declared  heretical  and  fourteen 
s.  The  former  had  reference  to  the  trans- 
n  in  the  sacrament,  the  latter  to  matters  of 
srder  and  institutions.  It  was  forbidden 
kt  time  to  hold  these  opinions  or  to  advance 

sennons  or  in  academic  discussions.  All 
disregarding  this  order  were  to  be  subject  to 
ion.  To  accomplish  this  latter  end  the  help 
Ate  was  necessary;  the  upper  house,  fright- 

the  uprising,  was  won  over,  but  the  com- 
jected  the  bUl.  The  king,  however,  had  a 
sued  which  permitted  the  arrest  of  those  in 
lie  citadel  of  the  reformatory  movement  was 
where  were  Wyclif 's  most  active  helpers; 
ere  laid  imder  the  ban  and  summoned  to 
ind  one  of  them,  Nicholas  of  Hereford,  went 
e  to  appeal.  In  similar  fashion  the  poor 
Fere  hindered  in  their  work.  Finally  the 
)w  feU  upon  himself.  On  Nov.  18,  1382,  a 
ras  opened  at  Oxford,  before  which  he  was 
led;  he  appeared,  though  apparently  broken 
in  consequence  of  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  but 
skas  strong  in  conviction  and  unbent  in  will. 
i  recanted  is  a  baseless  calumny.  He  still 
ided  the  favor  of  the  court  and  of  parlia- 
1  which  he  addressed  a  memorial.  He  was 
excommunicated  then,  nor  deprived  of  his 

turned  to  Lutterworth,  and  thence  sent  out 
exceedingly   pungent--against   the   monks 

and  Urban  VI.  since  the  latter,  con- 
ut  trazy  to  the  hopes  of  Wyclif,  had  not 
I.       turned  out  to  be  a  reforming  or  ''true ** 

pope,  but  had  exerted  his  activities 
lievous  conflicts.  The  crusade  in  Flanders 
nth  the  Reformer's  biting  scorn,  while  his 
became  yet  fuller-voiced  and  dealt  with  the 


imperfections  of  the  Church.  The  literary  achieve- 
ments of  his  last  days,  such  as  the  Trialogua,  stand 
at  the  peak  of  the  knowledge  of  his  day.  His  last 
work,  the  0pu8  evangdicumf  the  last  part  of  which  he 
named  in  characteristic  fashion  ''Of  Antichrist," 
remained  uncompleted.  While  he  was  hearing  mass 
in  the  parish  church  on  Holy  Innocents'  Day,  Dec. 
28,  1384,  he  was  again  stricken  down  with  apoplexy 
and  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  EQs  remains 
found  no  quiet  in  the  grave,  for  in  his  lifetime  the 
great  Hussite  movement  (see  Huss,  John,  Hus- 
sites) arose  and  set  afire  the  entire  West  of  Europe. 
The  Council  of  Constance  took  cognizance  of  Wyclif 
as  well  as  of  Huss  and  declared  the  former  (on  May 
4,  1415)  a  stiff-necked  heretic  and  imder  the  ban  of 
the  Church.  It  was  decreed  that  his  books  be 
burned  and  his  remains  be  exhumed.  This  last  did 
not  happen  till  twelve  years  afterward,  when  at  the 
command  of  Martin  V.  they  were  dug  up,  burned, 
and  the  ashes  cast  into  the  Swift  which  flows  through 
Lutterworth. 

Significant  though  the  work  of  this  man  was  in  the 

last  decade  of  his  life,  none  of  his  contemporaries  left 

a  complete  picture  of  his  person,  his 

1 8.  Per-    life,  and  his  activities.    It  is  most  diffi- 

sonality.  cult  to  be  certain  of  his  external  appear- 
ance. While  pictures  representing  him 
have  been  found,  they  are  from  a  later  period.  Those 
of  the  fourteenth  century  are  strongly  typical,  and 
yet  it  can  not  be  said  with  certainty  that  they  belong 
to  a  definite  individual.  One  must  therefore  be 
content  with  certain  scattered  expressions  found  in 
the  history  of  the  trial  by  William  Thorpe  (1407). 
It  appears  that  Wyclif  was  spare  of  body,  indeed  of 
wasted  appearance,  and  not  strong  physically.  He 
was  of  unblemished  walk  in  life,  says  Thorpe,  and 
was  regarded  affectionately  by  people  of  rank,  who 
often  consorted  with  him,  took  down  his  sayings, 
and  clung  to  him.  "  I  indeed  clove  to  none  closer 
than  to  him,  the  wisest  and  most  blessed  of  all 
men  whom  I  have  ever  found.  From  him  one  could 
learn  in  truth  what  the  Church  of  Christ  is  and  how 
it  should  be  ruled  and  led."  If  one  rejects  this  tes- 
timony as  that  of  a  partizan,  one  may  yet  adduce 
Henry  Knighton,  who  says  of  him  that  in  philosophy 
there  was  no  one  of  his  opponents  who  was  his  equal, 
and  in  Bohemia,  according  to  John  Pribram,  ''every 
one  cleaves  to  the  declarations  of  John  Wyclif  as 
though  he  were  the  fifth  Gospel";  while  with  a  cer- 
tain excessive  warmth  Huss  wished  that  his  soul 
might  be  wherever  that  of  Wyclif  was  found. 

One  may  not  say  that  Wyclif  was  a  comfortable 
opponent  to  meet.  On  this  account  Thomas  Netter 
of  Walden  highly  esteemed  the  old  Carmelite  monk 
John  Kynyngham  in  that  he  ''so  bravely  offered 
himself  to  the  biting  speech  of  the  heretic  and  to 
words  that  stung  as  being  without  the  religion  of 
Christ."  But  this  example  of  Netter  is  not  well 
chosen,  since  the  tone  of  WycUf  toward  Kynyngham 
is  that  of  a  junior  toward  an  elder  whom  one  respects, 
and  in  similar  fashion  he  handled  also  other  oppo- 
nents. But  when  he  turned  upon  them  his  rou^est 
side,  as  for  example  in  his  sermons  or  in  his  polemical 
writings  and  tracts,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  met 
the  attacks  with  a  tone  that  could  not  be  styled 
friendly. 
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n.  WycHPB  Doctrines;  It  was  iong  ago  re- 
marked that  the  philoeophical-theological  Byatem  of 
Wyclif  would  be  understood  in  ita  fuhiees  only  when 
his  chief  Latin  worka  were  pubhahed,  but  that  upon 
the  basis  of  those  already  known  the  view  was  un- 
sound  which  bad  long  been  current  to 
I.  EtB  the  effect  that  from  his  entrance  into 
Sfitem  B  public  life  Wyclif  was  in  posaeesion  of 
DeTelop*  a  practically  completed  system  of 
roent.  thought.  Wyolif's  first  encounter  with 
tbe  official  Church  of  his  time  waa 
prompted  by  his  ical  in  the  interests  of  the  State,  his 
first  tracts  and  greater  works  of  ecclesiastical-politi- 
cal content  defended  the  privilcties  of  the  Stat«, 
and  from  these  sources  there  developed  a  strife  out 
of  which  the  next  phases,  let  alone  the  ultimate 
purposes,  could  hanJIy  be  determined.  One  who 
studies  these  books  in  the  order  of  their  production 
with  reference  to  their  inner  content  finds  therein  a 
direct  derelopment  with  a  strong  reformatory  tend* 
eni^y.  This  was  not  originally  doctrinal  but  bad 
to  do  with  the  excrescences  of  the  hierarchical  sys- 
t4nii;  and  when  it  later  took  up  matters  of  dogma,  aa 
in  the  teaching  concerning  transubstantiation,  the 
purpose  in  mind  was  the  dissipation  of  the  powers  of 
tbe  hierarchy  and  return  to  the  original  simplicity 
tB  the  government  of  the  Church.  To  the  question 
whether  there  were  in  Wyclif's  academical  writings 
and  disputations  (none  of  them  are  extant)  eiror 
neous  declarations,  one  may  rather  answer  with  a 
negative  than  an  affirmative,  in  spite  of  the  state- 
ment of  Netter  (.Hu  EarlUsl  Herttie*,  2).  For  it 
would  have  been  against  the  diplomatic  practise  of 
the  time  to  have  sent  to  the  peace  congress  at  Bruges, 
in  which  the  Curia  had  an  essential  part,  a  partici- 
pant who  had  become  known  at  home  by  heretical 
teaching.  One  may  quote  here  the  words  of  a  man 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  WycliTs  works, 
Waddingtan  Shirley : 

"  Ab  it  1*  in  the  Ucht  at  aubseqiuiDt  avfmta  that  wc  ko 
]f  the  IjuiRUB^e  tJut  wi?  brdt  IcAm  to  Appreciate  tbe 


the  great  tEhoolnum  tl 


beauty  of  hu  » 
muter  of  La«lub  pnwe.  U 
Hpirnd  TJie  rrdpnrt  of  his  « 
deep  ioBuoaco  of  pcnotial  halmoas  nod  the  attrnf 
TWat  uf  hij  munU  chanictflr,  it  wu  to  bii  supreme 
of  tbe  weapona  of  aeholaiCio  diuuHion  that  ha  01 
Euce  "  (in  hie  ed,  of  the  Fmciculi  i 


Wyclif  must  have  earned  his  great  repute  as  a 
philosopher  even  at  an  early  date,  since  this  ws3 
willingly  or  unwillingly  conceded  by  his  ecclesias- 
tical opponent*.  A  contemporary  historian — for 
Henry  Knighton  may  be  designated  as  such — says 
of  biifi  that  in  philosophy  he  was  reputed  second  to 
■none,  and  in  scholastic  discipline  iocompurablc.  If 
this  pronouncement  seems  hardly  justified  now  that 
Wyclif'a  writings  are  in  print,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  cot  ail  his  philosophical  works  arc  extant, 
and  that  Knighton  had  not  90  much  these  in  thought 
as  the  learned  disputations.  If  Wyclif  was  in  phi- 
losophy the  superior  of  his  contemporaries  and  if  he 
had  no  equal  in  scholastic  discipline,  he  belongs 
with  the  aeries  of  great  echolostic  philosophers  and 
theologians  in  which  England  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  eo  rich— with  Alexander  of  Hales,  Roger  Bacon, 
Duns  Scotus,  WilUam  Occam,  and  Bradwardine 


(qq.v.).  There  was  a  poiod  in  his  lif e  whoi  be d^ 
voted  himself  exclusively  to  scholastic  philoei^jr; 
"  when  I  wad  still  a  logician,"  he  used  later  lo  m; 
as  he  looked  back  upon  that  period-  Tbe  bH 
"  heresy  "  which  "  he  east  forth  into  the  worid" 
reetfl  as  much  upon  philosophical  as  upon  Ihnki- 
ical  grounds.  But  there  will  be  coriaidiatd  hen 
only  how  he  was  related  to  tbe  eviy  ptukMOtdm 
In  Plato,  the  knowledge  of  whom  came  to  Imi 
through  Augustine,  he  thought  he  saw  tracts  of  s 
knowledge  of  the  Trinity,  and  be  cbainpioDcd  te 
doctrine  of  ideas  as  against  Aristotle.  The  laOs 
Wyclif  did  not  highly  esteem,  and  he  said  can  tbtl 

Democritus,    Plato,    Augustine,  ud 

a.  Basal    Grossctestc   far   outranked   AiittHk, 

Potitions  in  Id  Aristotle  he  missed  the  proviaoifir 

Philosophy,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  inldi 

ethics  the  tendency  toward  ihe  elemL 
Be  waa  himself  a  close  follower  of  Auguadae,  n 
much  so  that,  as  Netter  reports,  he  wus  called ''  Judn 
of  Augustine  "  by  his  pupils,  tn  some  of  ba  loA- 
ings,  as  in  De  anrUhilalitme,  the  influence  of  Hkhhb 
Aquinas  is  to  be  detected.  So  far  as  hid  reUtionilv 
the  pbilooophers  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  contenied, ' 
be  held  to  realism  as  opposed  to  the  nominalism  wteA 
was  newly  advanced  by  Occam,  although  in  qm- 
tions  that  bad  to  do  with  ecclesiastical  politics  hi 
stood  related  to  Occam  and  indeed  weot  bejiMid 
him.  His  views  therefore  ^re  based  upon  the  rat- 
viction  of  the  reality  of  the  universal,  and  he  aa- 
ployed  realiiim  in  oitler  to  avoid  dogmatic  difficnl- 
ties.  The  uni-divine  exiBt«noe  in  the  Trinity  a  tte 
real  univetBal  of  the  three  Persons,  and  in  the  &id»- 
rist  the  ever-real  presence  of  Christ  justifies  liie  it^ 
Uverance  that  complete  reality  is  compahUe  villi 
the  spatial  division  of  the  existence.  The  renttr  of 
Wyclif 's  philosophical  system  is  formed  by  tbe  dm- 
trine  of  tjic  prior  existence  in  the  thou^t  of  Godot 
all  things  and  events.  This  involves  tbe  de&uIuiM 
of  thingx  and  especially  their  number,  so  that  acittaf 
their  infinity,  infinite  extension,  nor  infinite  divia- 
bility  can  be  assumed.  Space  consists  of  a  nuitiw 
of  points  of  space  determined  from  eternity,  sad  dme 
of  exactly  such  a  number  of  moments,  and  tlie  tiUD- 
ber  of  these  is  known  only  to  the  divine  spirit.  Geo- 
metrical figures  consist  of  arranged  series  oI-pMiil«i 
and  enlargement  or  diminution  of  these  figuRi 
rests  upon  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  poiutt. 
Because  the  extstence  of  these  points  of  apace  m 
such,  that  is,  as  truly  indivimble  imities,  tus  iu  M 
in  the  fact  that  the  points  are  one  with  the  bodia 
that  fill  them;  because,  therefore,  all  po«ibleep* 
is  coincident  with  the  physical  world  (as  m  VijdSi 
system,  in  general,  reality  and  possibility  conwpond). 
there  can  as  Uttle  be  a  vacuum  as  bounding  sarin* 
that  are  common  to  different  bodies.  The  WsnW^ 
tion  of  such  surfaces  impinges,  acccrding  to  Wjif. 
upon  the  contradictory  principle  as  does  the  cwieq>- 
tion  of  a  truly  continuous  trantdrion  of  one  (ondjtiai 
into  another.  Wyclif's  doctrine  of  atoms  «raiWM 
itself,  therefore,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  ooinposOJ* 
of  time  from  real  moments,  but  is  distinguidi 
the  denial  of  interspaces  OS  assumed  in  other  rpi 
From  the  identity  of  apace  and  the  phyacal  wntii  j 
00  the  one  ride,  and  the  circular  motion  of  J**" 
heavens  on  the  other,  Wyclif  deduces  the  tphSKd 
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lie  oniverae.  If  the  world-structure  had 
»  circular  movement  would  be  impossible, 
xiges  could  not  pass  through  a  space  which 
odatent. 

adiately  follows  that  Wyclif 's  f imdamental 
of  the  preexistence  in  thought  of  all  real- 
res  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  freedom 
[;  the  philosopher  could  assist  himself  only 

by  the  formula  that  the  free  will  of 
de  man  was  something  predetermined  of 
i  God.  In  particulars  he  demanded  a 
on.  strict  dialectical  training  as  the  means 

of  distinguishing  the  true  from  the 
he  asserted  that  logic  (or  the  syllogism) 
the  knowledge  of  catholic  verities;  ignor- 
3gic  was  the  reason  why  men  misunder- 
ipture,  since  men  overlooked  the  connec- 
distinction  between  idea  and  appearance. 
I,  it  may  be  said  that  Wyclif  was  not  mere- 
>U8  of  the  distinction  between  theology 
gophy,  but  that  his  sense  of  reality  led  him 
scholastic  questions  as  if  they  were  empty 
e  left  aside  philosophical  discussions  which 
him  to  have  no  significance  for  the  religious 
less  and  [those  which  pertained  purely  to 
ism,  and  found  no  enjoyment  in  the  hair- 
if  a  degenerate  scholastic  and  in  its  inani- 
held  that  we  ought  not  to  roam  around  in 
I  of  mere  possibilities:  "  we  concern  our- 
\h.  the  verities  that  are,  and  leave  aside 
I  which  arise  from  speculation  on  matters 
(  not."  It  is  more  wholesome  to  concern 
ith  the  study  of  verities  than  to  be  busy 
>ns  which  one  can  prove  neither  to  be  pos- 
useful  to  mankind;  for  vast  is  the  number 
nd  useful  truths  which  yet  are  concealed 

t  was  from  dealing  with  ecclesiastical-po- 
3stions  that  Wyclif  turned  to  reformatory 

naturally  the  former  have  a  large  part 
'ormatory  writings.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
ippoee,  however,  that  his  opposition  to  the 
Church  was  a  continuation  of  that  of 
ine  the  French  imder  Philip  the  Fair  (1285- 
ire.  1314)  or  of  that  of  the  Germans  under 
Louis  the  Bavarian  (1314-46).  WhOe 
is  start  in  affairs  of  chiurch  policy  from  the 
igislation  which  was  passed  in  the  times  of 
[.,  he  declined  the  connection  into  which 
mporaries  brought  it  under  the  lead  of 
Indeed,  he  distinctly  disavows  taking  his 
IS  from  Occam,  and  avers  that  he  draws 
n  Scripture,  and  that  they  were  supported 
yctOTS  of  the  Church.  So  that  dependence 
ier  schismatic  i>arties  in  the  Church,  which 
nentions  in  his  writings  (as  though  he  had 
ived  anything  from  them),  is  counterin- 
nd  attention  is  directed  to  the  true  sources 
ire,  to  which  he  added  the  collections  of 

the  Church.  [Wyclif  would  have  had 
)  gain  and  ever3r1iung  to  lose  by  professing 
ess  to  "  heretical  "  parties  or  to  opponents 
pacy  whose  efforts  had  come  to  naught. 
nee  to  Scripture  and  orthodox  Fathers  as 
9  is  what  might  in  any  case  have  been 

So  far  as  his  polemics  are  accordant 


with  those  of  earlier  antagonists  of  the  papacy, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
them  and  was  more  or  less  influenced  by  them. 
A.  H.  N.]  To  these  last,  although  in  his  later 
years  he  rejected  them  explicitly  as  being  the 
laws  of  men,  he  frequently  had  recourse.  But 
in  those  last  years  fuUy  authoritative  was  the  Bible 
alone,  which,  according  to  his  own  conviction  and 
that  of  his  disciples,  was  f uUy  sufficient  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  world  (De  suffidentia  legia  ChrisH). 
Out  of  it  he  drew  his  comprehensive  averments  in 
support  of  his  reformatory  views — ^not  without  in- 
tense study  and  many  spiritual  conflicts.  He  tells 
that  when  he  was  yet  a  beginner  he  was  much  con- 
cerned to  comprehend  the  passages  which  treated 
of  the  activities  of  the  divine  Word,  imtil  by  the 
grace  of  God  he  was  enabled  to  gather  the  right 
sense  of  Scripture,  which  he  then  imderstood.  But 
that  was  not  a  li^t  task,  for  the  Word  is  not  to  be 
opened  by  means  of  the  granmiar  used  by  boys; 
Scripture  has  its  own  rules,  it  contains  all  verity 
and  has  the  highest  authority;  for  it  is  the  law  of 
Christ  who  can  not  lie,  and  is,  tlierefore,  to  be  placed 
above  all  human  writings.  The  law  of  Christ  is  that 
which  all  men  ought  to  learn,  for  the  faith  rests  in 
it  alone.  Without  knowledge  of  the  Bible  there  can 
be  peace  neither  in  the  life  of  the  Church  nor  in 
that  of  society,  and  outside  of  it  there  is  no  real  and 
abiding  good;  it  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  men,  it  alone  is  infallible,  sublime 
above  error  and  failing,  and  consequently  the  one 
authority  for  the  faith.  He  then  is  known  as  a  true 
Christian  who  as  a  priest  feeds  his  flock  on  the  Word 
of  God. 

These  teachings  Wyclif  promulgated  not  only 
in  his  great  work  on  the  truth  of  Scripture,  but  also 
in  numerous  other  greater  and  lesser  writings,  ^or 
him  the  Bible  was  the  fimdamental  source  of  Chris- 
tianity which  is  binding  on  all  men,  who  are  there- 
fore obligated  to  know  it.  From  this  one  can  easily 
see  how  the  next  step  came  about,  viz.,  the  fiunish- 
ing  of  the  Bible  to  the  people  in  their  mother  tongue. 
Also  not  difficult  to  understand  is  the  honor  title  of 
"  Doctor  evangelicus  "  which  English  and  Bohemian 
Wyclifites  gave  to  their  master.  Of  all  the  reform- 
ers who  preceded  Luther,  Wyclif  most  emphasized 
the  importance  of  Scripture:  "  Even  though  there 
were  a  hundred  popes  and  though  every  mendicant 
monk  were  a  cardinal,"  he  taught,  "  they  would  be 
entitled  to  confidence  only  in  so  far  as  they  accorded 
with  the  Bible."  Therefore  in  this  early  period  it 
was  Wyclif  who  recognized  and  formulated  the  for- 
mal principle  of  the  Reformation — ^the  unique  au- 
thority of  the  Bible  for  the  belief  and  life  of  the 
Christian. 

Upon  this  Biblical  foimdation  was  reared  the 

structure  of  Wyclif's  doctrinal  teachings.    But  he 

did  not  shake  himself  clear  of  scholastic  methods. 

His  doctrine  of  (jrod  bears  on  its  face 

5.  Theol-    the  stamp  of  speculative  realism.    He 

ogy  and     rejects  the  view  that  the  idea  of  the 
Christolo^  Godhead   is  a  mere   general  ooncep- 

Realistic.    tion,  as  weU  as  the  conception  that  a 
personal   God  is  an  individual,  since 
both  these  rest  upon  a  nominalistic  basis.     The  om- 
nipotence of  God  is  for  him  not  at  all  unlimited 
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capacity,  so  that,  e.g.,  God  could  lie;  it  is  rather  a 
power  that  is  morally  regulated,  self-determined, 
and  ordered  by  its  own  inner  laws.  The  realism  of 
Wyclif  comes  to  light  with  especial  clarity  in  his 
doctrine  of  God  the  Son  as  the  Logos,  who  as  the 
essential  Word  is  the  sununation  of  all  ideas,  that 
is,  of  all  intelligible  realities.  Such  pronouncements 
as  the  following  result:  "  Every  creature  (thing 
created)  that  can  be  known  is  the  word  of  God  in 
relation  to  its  intelligible  being  and  therefore  in  re- 
lation to  its  essential  being;  every  being  is  in  fact 
God  himself."  Although  these  and  other  declara- 
tions aim  at  a  monistic  doctrine,  Wyclif  declined  to 
accept  pantheism.  In  this  respect  he  was  a  fol- 
lower of  Augustine,  who  in  his  philosophical  dis- 
cussions was  not  always  able  to  avoid  a  pantheistic 
tinge. 

The  same  tendency  is  discoverable  in  his  anthro- 
pology and  his  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  hu- 
man will  and  of  sin.  He  regarded  as  especially  im- 
portant the  affirmation  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, 

being  conscious  that  the  ethical  worth 

6.  Will,     of  an  action  is  conditioned  by  this. 

Evil,  Faith,  The  complete  guarding  of  the  holiness 

Salvation,   of  I>city  is  an  especial  care,  and  he 

would  not  admit  at  all  the  imputation 
of  responsibility  in  God  for  the  existence  of  evil. 
He  held  fast  to  the  conception  that  in  the  inner- 
most region  of  the  heart  and  of  the  will  there  is  at 
least  a  relative  autonomy  elevated  above  all  com- 
pulsion. He  abo  affirmed  the  view  that  evil  is  not 
a  positive  existence,  but  rather  a  non-existence,  not 
an  activity  but  a  defect.  These  views  were  inspired 
by  Augustine.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  state  these 
ideas  in  his  sermons,  but  he  carefully  guarded  against 
the  thought  that  it  was  permissible  to  do  evil  that 
good  might  result.  In  his  doctrine  of  the  person  of 
Christ  he  held  to  the  ecclesiastical  view  as  it  was 
speculatively  constructed  by  Augustine,  Ansclm  of 
Canterbury,  and  others.  Above  all  was  emphasized 
the  incomparable  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
one  mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  li\dng  me- 
dium between  man  and  man^s  one  Ruler;  and  this 
he  expressed  in  manifold  methods  and  with  many 
illustrations,  as:  "  Christ  is  the  Saint  of  all  saints, 
the  one  Fountain  of  salvation."  The  saints,  he 
taught,  attained  their  dignity  through  the  imita- 
tion of  Christ.  With  respect  to  the  festivals  of  the 
saints  and  their  cult  the  "  Evangelical  Doctor " 
affirmed  that  they  could  be  of  service  only  so  far  as 
the  soul  could  be  through  them  inflamed  with  the 
love  of  Christ.  In  that  Wyclif  clearly  and  conscious- 
ly established  the  truth  that  salvation  was  through 
Christ  alone,  and  with  this  as  a  fundamental,  he 
showed  himself  a  real  precursor  of  the  Reformation. 
How  far  he  dealt  with  the  order  of  salvation  and  did 
not  oppose  the  Roman-scholastic  doctrine  of  the  mer- 
its of  the  saints  may  on  the  other  side  be  recognized 
from  his  dissent  on  the  subject  of  the  merit  of  works 
and  his  declaration  for  the  truth  of  the  free  grace  of 
God  in  Christ.  He  stressed  the  affirmation  that 
faith  is  a  gift  of  God  which  comes  by  grace  to  men. 
And  with  this  corresponded  his  ethics,  in  which  he 
valued  humility  as  the  root  of  all  virtues,  while  the 
germ  of  Christian  virtue  is  love  to  God  and  one's 
neighbor.    Yet  he  did  not  possess  the  Biblical  and 


really  Evangelical  idea  of  faith;  he  still  adhend  to 
the  scholastic  conception  according  to  which  faA 
becomes  what  it  should  be  only  througji  love,  ije, 
he  ascribed  justification  in  the  presence  of  God  to 
sanctification  and  good  works,  and  did  not  deny  il 
merit  to  the  latter.  Justification  througji  faitli  tStm 
was  not  within  his  view. 

His  conception  of  the  Church,  as  shown  tlbm, 
was  different  from  that  usual  in  his  day;  it  was  not 

the  congregation  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 

7.  Doctrine  but  the  communion  of  those  elected  d 

of  the      God  that  formed  the  Church   Not 

Church,     prelates  and  priests  as  such,  bat  al 

pious  members  of  Christ  belong  to  tliat 
Church.  like  Augustine,  he  made  a  distinction 
between  the  "  true  "  and  the  **  pretended "  or 
"  mixed  "  body  of  Christ — ^unconverted  hypociitieil 
brothers  are  in  but  not  of  the  Church,  i.e.,  they  do 
not  belong  to  it.  Of  no  man,  not  even  the  pope, 
can  one  be  sure  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Qnnch; 
one  can  not  recognize  him  as  such  except  by 
his  ethical  fruits.  So  he  applied  the  ethied 
measure,  and  by  this  he  reached  lus  oondoaoo 
with  respect  to  the  claims  of  Urban  VI.  and 
Gregory  XI.  to  be  true  popes.  Ws  entire  teadh 
ing  respecting  a  true  and  a  false  papacy,  a 
true  and  a  false  priesthood,  rests  upon  this  prin- 
ciple. Just  as  the  powers  of  the  apostles  were  equal, 
so  may  in  the  present  no  pope  arrogate  to  himodf 
the  rule  of  the  Church;  if  Peter  possessed  any  pn- 
rogative  above  the  others,  it  did  not  relate  to  jii»> 
dictional  powers  but  to  his  greater  humility.  Hie 
Church  of  his  own  day,  he  thought,  needed  no  other 
ministry  or  priesthood  than  that  of  the  primitiTe 
Church.  He  would,  therefore,  make  no  distinction 
between  priest  and  bishop;  every  "elect"  miy 
assume  the  oflice  of  priest,  even  thou^  he  have  no 
episcopal  ordination^-he  is  a  real  priest  made  of 
God.  His  most  serviceable  work  is  the  preadiioK 
of  the  Gospel,  more  precious  than  the  distribntioD 
of  the  sacrament,  and  among  all  works  charity  is 
the  noblest,  best,  and  most  desired.  With  this  all 
the  blessings  and  consecrations  of  wax  and  bread, 
of  palms  and  candles,  of  salt  and  of  othtf  things, 
which  have  no  relation  to  faith  and  so  are  to  be  I^ 
jected,  similarly  the  worship  of  relics,  the  cult  of 
the  dead,  pilgrimages,  and  worship  of  images  do  not 
compare.  For  the  preacher  nothing  is  more  worth 
while  than  preaching;  the  only  question  is,  what 
shall  he  preach  to  the  people?  Certainly  not  those 
comedies  and  tragedies,  those  apocryphal  events 
and  trifles,  with  which  the  preachers  tickle  the  esn 
of  their  congregations  in  order  that  their  purses  nay 
be  made  to  ring  with  money  after  the  sermon;  bat 
rather  preach  the  Gospel  truth.  And  this  is  to  be 
done  in  a  way  that  fits  the  capacity  of  the  hearen. 
The  object  of  the  sermon  is  to  induce  the  imitation 
of  Christ:  **  because  to-day  the  Word  of  God  iaoot 
heard,  spiritual  death  broods  over  all."  Cao»- 
quently  this  is  to  be  brought  to  renewed  life,  and  in 
the  two  languages — Latin  for  the  learned  and  the 
conunon  speech  for  the  rest  of  the  people.  Hence  in 
his  Latin  sermons  Wyclif  addressed  himself  to  the 
learned,  the  priests,  and  those  who  were  candidates 
for  priesthood.  His  earlier  sermons  which  be 
preached  while  he  was  teaching,  those  out  of  his  ea^ 
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i  period,  mias  the  zefonnatory  note  which 
in  the  others;  these  latter  found  an  echo 
Bohemia  than  in  England,  because  in 
!les  they  were  regarded  as  the  product  of 
npler  in  form  and  content  are  his  English 
but  they  do  not  lack  the  pointed  turn  of 
id  the  warm  feeling  which  stimulate  the 
dany  of  his  single  teachings,  such  as  that 
ory,  did  not  reach  so  adequate  formula- 

ching  on  the  sacraments  occupies  much 
is  writings.  If  the  sacrament  is  simply  the 
'  a  holy  object,  an  invisible  grace,  then 
seven  is  an  insufficient  number  to  ex- 
press the  sacraments,  since  of  such 
(t  signs  itiere  are  many.  For  example, 
preaching  God's  Word  is  as  much  a 
;  as  any  one  of  the  seven  which  bear  that 
rhile  according  to  this  test  the  number 
)o*8mall,  it  is  too  large  if  the  Biblical  basis 
(rdination  be  the  norm.  For  the  Lord's 
le  Scripture  testimony  is  the  strongest; 
ne  Unction  (q.v.),  the  weakest.  Among 
ments  the  former,  rightly  administered, 
I  power;  but  there  is  a  further  condition 
)eration  of  grace  in  the  sacrament  which 
'.  repentant  attitude  and  the  posture  of  the 
le  recipient.  The  operation  of  salvation 
depend  upon  the  ethical  condition  of  the 

0  administers  the  sacrament — teaching 
bo  this  is  not  to  be  discovered  in  the  wri- 
¥yclif.  Upon  the  Lord's  Supper  Wyclif 
^  thought  as  the  one  which  was  of  all  the 
d  most  worthy.  But  he  fought  his  hard- 
st  the  Roman-scholastic  doctrine  of  its 
ation.  The  usual  opinion  has  been  that 
ade  his  first  attack  upon  transubstantia- 
S81,  but  the  date  must  be  carried  back  to 
le  the  basis  of  his  teaching  is  to  be  found 
writings  and  formulations.  It  was,  how- 
381  that  he  first  cast  aside  in  sermons  and 

polemic  tracts  and  philosophical  treatises, 
y  in  a  comprehensive  work,  the  ecclcsias- 
bing  that  after  the  consecration  the  bread 
prine  are  changed  into  Christ's  body  and 
nich  a  way  that  only  the  appearance  (the 
but  not  the  content)  of  bread  and  wine 
.  The  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  rather  nat- 
d  and  wine,  but  sacramentally  it  is  body 
.  After  the  consecration  the  host  remains 
substantial  bread,  but  concomitantly  in  a 
and  sacramental  sense  it  is  the  body  of 
lich  believers  receive  spiritually.    Wyclif 

1  to  make  this  clear  by  the  use  of  illustra- 
CBt  as  there  is  a  double  vision,  the  physical 
;>iritual,  so  there  is  a  double  eating.  Hence 
crament  we  do  not  see  with  the  ph>'Bical 
ody  of  the  Lord,  but  by  faith  as  in  a  mirror 
arable;  similarly,  as  an  image  is  complete 
point  of  a  mirror,  so  is  it  with  the  body  of 
in  the  consecrated  host — ^we  do  not  touch 
it,  we  do  not  masticate  it,  nor,  in  general, 
ake  it  corporeally,  but  spiritually  and 
ly  intact.  When  Wyclif  entered  upon  his 
I  against  what  he  called  the  ''  novel  "  doc- 
ransubetantiation,  it  was  his  express  pur- 
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pose  to  oppose  those  **  heathenish  "  views  accord- 
ing to  which  every  priest  was  in  a  position  to  "  cre- 
ate "  the  body  of  Christ,  a  thought  which  seemed 
to  him  horrible  in  that  there  was  ascribed  to  the 
priest  the  transcendent  power  by  which  a  creature 
gave  existence  to  his  creator.  Moreover,  God  was 
humiliated  when  men  asserted  that  the  Eternal 
could  daily  be  created,  while  that  holy  thing,  the 
sacrament  itself,  was  by  this  means  desecrated. 
After  Wyclif  had  once  broken  away  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  on  transubstantiation,  he 
handled  the  subject  with  unwearying  zeal  in  his 
philosophical  and  popular  works,  in  his  greater  pro- 
ductions, his  small  tracts,  and  especially  in  his 
sermons. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  other  sacraments,  so  far 
as  he  did  not  reject  them  outright,  he*did  not  cease 

to  oppose  the  arrogated  power  of  the 
9.  The      priesthood  in  whose  hands  the  admin- 
Other      istration  of  those  sacraments  lay.    He 
Sacraments,  held  that  distinction  must  be  made  in 

baptism  among  the  external  symbols — 
there  is  a  baptism  with  water  and  one  with  the 
power  of  God;  or  he  distinguished  a  threefold  bap- 
tism— by  water,  by  blood  (that  of  the  holy  martyrs), 
and  by  the  Spirit;  the  last  alone  is  unqualifiedly 
necessary  to  salvation,  the  first  are  so  to  speak  the 
precedent  signs,  the  necessary  antecedents.  Bap- 
tism by  water  is  not  to  be  superseded,  however,  for 
children  who  receive  it  are  also  baptized  with  the 
Spirit,  since  they  receive  the  baptism  of  grace.  Con- 
firmation, according  to  Wyclif,  has  no  foimdation  in 
the  Bible;  it  is  an  arrogation  of  the  bishops  to  as- 
sume that  they  have  the  gift  of  imparting  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  it  they  seek  an  unwarranted  increase  of 
their  power,  without  which  they  assert  the  Church 
can  not  exist.  Similarly,  consecration  of  the  priests 
had  as  little  basis  in  Scripture.  He  rejected  the 
teaching  that  the  priests  received  authority  from 
the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  bishop  appropriately 
to  perform  the  offices  of  the  Church,  and  that  the 
bishop  imparted  to  the  priest  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
impressed  upon  his  soul  an  inextinguishable  qual- 
ity, as  weU  as  the  assertion  that ''  as  by  baptism  the 
believer  is  distinguished  from  the  unbeliever,  so  by 
ordination  the  priest  is  distinguished  from  the  lay- 
man." The  apostolic  Church  had  only  two  grades 
of  clergy,  priests  and  deacons;  bishops  and  priests 
were  the  same.  There  is  no  priesthood  mediating 
between  God  and  man,  no  qualification  for  office 
dependent  upon  ordination  by  a  bishop,  and  no 
indelible  characteristic  imparted  by  priestly  ordina- 
tion. Since  Wyclif  recognized  only  a  simple  priest- 
hood, all  episcopal  privileges  went  by  the  board; 
the  entire  hierarchical  gradation  into  orders  from 
pope  down  to  the  lowest  grades  of  the  first  tonsure 
he  called  the  invention  of  an  imperializcd  papacy. 
Once  more,  for  extreme  unction  no  Scriptural  basis 
could  be  found.  The  sacrament  of  confession,  too, 
was  one  introduced  since  the  time  of  Innocent  III. 
(1198-1216),  for  the  sake  of  gain,  supplanting  con- 
fession to  God  and  that  of  the  apostolic  Church  in 
the  presence  of  the  congregation.  The  pronoimce- 
ment  of  absolution  is  an  encroachment  upon  the 
divine  power;  and  there  is  as  little  justification  for 
the  imposition  of  penance,  since  the  priest  can  not 
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know  its  relation  to  sin,  and  for  excommunication. 
Marriage  Wyclif  regarded  as  a  sacrament,  for  it  is 
a  divine  institution  and  demands  divine  sanction. 
Every  hindrance  to  it  not  prescribed  by  Scripture 
he  would  throw  aside,  but  would  permit  divorce 
when  urgent  reasons  demanded  it.  He  did  not  favor 
ostentatious  nuptial  ceremonies,  but  rather  those 
that  befitted  the  character  of  the  institution. 

The  basis  of  the  reform  of  the  Church  advocated 
by  Wyclif  rested  upon  the  fact  that  he  designated 
the  Bible  as  the  one  authority  for  believers,  and 
so  teachings,  traditions,  bulls,  symbols,  and  cen- 
sures go  by  the  board  so  far  as  they  do  not  rest  on 
Scripture.  He  carefully  distinguished  Church  and 
State,  and  relegated  the  former  to  control  purely  in 
the  spiritual  realm;  upon  that  principle  are  abol- 
ished the  rights  of  inflicting  penalties  and  granting 
immunities,  temporal  oflices  and  positions,  temporal 
power  and  possessions,  as  held  by  the  Church.  Inas- 
much as  he  would  go  back  to  the  apostolic  Church 
for  church  polity,  the  fall  of  the  hierarchy  and  aboli- 
tion of  monasticism  were  involved.  In  worship  the 
chief  element  was  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Reformer  hved  and  died  in  the  hope  that 

church  reform  was  something  that  was  soon  to  be 

realized,  **  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 

10.  Wyclif-  may  perhaps  for  a  time  by  the  hostility 

ism  after    of  Antichrist  be  obscured  in  silence, 

Wyclif.  but  can  not  be  entirely  done  away." 
In  fact,  in  the  period  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  death  of  the  Reformer,  Wyclifism  made 
significant  progress  in  England;  imder  the  leader- 
ship of  such  men  as  Nicholas  of  Hereford,  John 
Aston,  and  John  Purvey  it  penetrated  all  ranks  of 
society,  and  eleven  years  after  Wyclif's  death 
claimed  the  cooperation  of  parliament  (1395)  in  its 
reforms.  But  after  Thomas  Arundel  (q.v.)  became 
archbishop  of  Canterbiuy,  and  particularly  after 
the  change  in  dynasty  and  the  House  of  Lancaster 
occupied  the  throne  (1399),  Church  and  State  united 
to  extirpate  Wyclifism.  In  the  earliest  years  of  the 
new  djmasty  there  issued  the  notorious  statute,  De 
hcBretico  comburendOf  which  made  it  a  duty  to  sur- 
render heretical  writings  and  sacrificed  public  here- 
tics to  the  flames.  This  was  the  first  English  statute 
that  made  heresy  a  capital  ofl'ense.  In  spite  of  the 
union  of  the  forces  of  Church  and  State,  it  was  a 
difficult  task  to  reestablish  the  unity  of  the  faith 
against  the  Lollards  in  England.  The  adoption  of 
severe  measures  in  England  was  doubtless  stimu- 
lated by  the  transformation  of  state  affairs  in  Bo- 
hemia within  the  short  space  of  two  decades.  The 
measures  which  were  especially  pressed  were  those 
against  the  itinerant  preachers,  then  against  the 
University  of  Oxford,  where  the  Wyclifite  traditions 
remained  in  strength;  in  1408  there  issued  the  "  con- 
stitutions," the  seventh  article  of  which  forbade  the 
translation  of  Biblical  texts  and  books  into  English; 
finally,  the  attack  was  directed  against  the  advo- 
cates of  Wyclifism  among  the  nobility,  whose  most 
prominent  representative  was  Sir  John  Oldcastle 
(q.v.),  mart>Ted  by  burning  in  1417.  Some  of  the 
English  followers  of  Wyclif  sought  a  new  home  in 
Bohemia,  the  most  prominent  of  whom  was  Peter 
Payne  (q.v,).  In  general,  Wyclifism  survived  the 
period  of  persecution,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century 


put  forth  new  branches  which  finally  met  and  eoi- 
lesced  with  the  reform  movement  whidi  oiigizutoi 
in  Germany  (see  Lollabds).  (J.  Losebih.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  A  hrief  statement  of  the  euiy  edition  of 
such  works  of  Wyclif  as  were  published  Moie  theeditin 
now  authoritatiTe  is  made  in  Hauck-Hersog.  RB,  xL  22& 
For  a  survey  of  the  list  of  Wyclif  s  writinsB  nae  W.  W. 
Shirley,  CaUOoow  of  the  Original  Work*  of  John  Wfdit, 
Oxford.  1865  (lists  96  Latin  and  65  English  writinp).  ud 
cf.  Leohler's  Life  (as  below),  pp.  483^98.  and  D.VB.lzii. 
221-222.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Wyclif  Society  t  de- 
finitive edition  of  the  Latin  works  of  the  Refomer  is  in 
progreso.  34  vols,  having  appeared  up  to  1912,  LoodoB. 
1888  sqq.  These  volumes  have  marginal  aaalym.  w  tint 
it  is  easy  to  follow  them  throughout.  Of  the  other  vnb 
there  are  avaiha>le  the  Sdect  EngUah  Work*  of  John  WM 
ed.  T.  Arnold.  3  vols..  Oxford.  1869-71;  EngliA  Wmh 
of  Wydif  hitherto  UnprirUed,  ed.  F.  D.  BCsttbev.  Lob- 
don,  1880  (contains  aJso  a  valuable  introduetian  oo  ti» 
life  of  Wyclif) ;  Wyclif  s  TransUUion  of  the  Bible,  ed.  Fow 
shaQ  and  Madden.  4  vols..  Oxford.  1850;  his  Neie  roto- 
meitf.  with  Oloaeary,  ed.  W.  W.  Skeat.  CJambridfe,  1879; 
J.  Loserth.  Die  Ulteeten  Streitechnften  WicUfi,  in  the 
Sitgtmoaberichte  of  the  Vienna  Academy,  voL  dx..  of  the 
philosoph.-historioal  class,  1908. 

Hie  chief  early  sources  for  knowledge  of  Wyclif,  apeit 
from  his  own  writings,  are:  T.  Netter,  FaadcuU  ruem- 
orum  Johannia  Wydif  .  .  .  ed.  W.  W.  Shixley,  in  M» 
Sertest  London,  1858  (a  series  of  important  docamBite. 
with  a  very  admirable  preface) ;  R.  Peoock,  The  Repnat 
or  of  Overmuch  Blaming  of  the  Clergy,  ed.  C.  BehinKtaa 
in  Rolls  Seriea,  2  vols.,  ib.  1860  (the  introduction  is  nhs- 
ble);  Chronicon  Anglia,  ed.  M.  Thompson,  ib.  1874;  H. 
Knighton,  Chronicon,  ed.  J.  R.  Lumby,  voL  ii.,  ib.  1805; 
Eulogium  hiatoriarwn  aive  temporia,  ed.  F.  S.  Haydon  m 
RolU  Seriea,  vol.  iU.,  ib.  1863;  T.  Walsingham.  Bittmi* 
Anglieana  in  RolU  Series,  2  vols.,  ib.,  1863-64. 

The  authoritative  biography  is  still  G.  V.  Ledikr. 
Johann  von  Widif  und  die  Vorgeachiehte  der  RefomeUm, 
2  vols.,  Leipsic.  1873,  Eng.  transl.  by  P.  Lorimer,  Jths 
Widif  and  his  English  Precursors,  2  vols.,  LoodoD.  1873, 
new  ed.,  1  vol.,  with  summary  of  voL  iL  by  S.  G.  Gicen, 
1884,  reissue  1904.  Books  of  high  importance,  after  that 
of  Lechler,  and  dealing  with  the  life,  are:  John  Fox.  Betk 
of  Martyrs,  London,  1632  and  often;  J.  Lewis.  Ufi  •! 
Widiffe,  new  ed.,  Oxford,  1820  (valuable  for  documents 
cited);  R.  Vaughan,  Life  and  Opinions  of  Wydif,  2  mb.. 
London,  1828,  superseded  by  his  John  de  Wydifft,  3>. 
1853;  J.  Loserth,  Hus  und  Widif.  Prague.  1884.  En|. 
transl..  Widif  and  Hus,  London.  1884;  idem,  in  En^id^ 
Historical  Review,  xi  (1896),  319-328;  A.  R.  Pemiin«too. 
John  Widif,  London,  1884;  R.  L.  Poole,  Wydige  asd 
Movements  for  Reform,  ib.  1889  (cf.  his  lUustraliont  oftht 
Hist,  of  Medieval  Thought,  chap,  x.,  ib.  1884;  both  of  these 
to  be  taken  well  into  account) ;  L.  Sergeant.  John  Wi/dif, 
Last  of  the  Sohoolmen  and  Fir^  of  the  En{fiish  Reformers, 
New  York,  1893;  G.  S.  Innis,  Widif  the  Morning  Sftir, 
Cincinnati.  1907;  W.  Walker,  Greatest  Men  of  the  Chria- 
tian  Churdi,  Cliicago,  1908;  J.  N.  Figgis.  Typicd  En^ 
Churchmen,  London,  1909. 

Other  literature  dealing  with  the  life,  times,  doctrioei. 
and  influence  of  the  Refonner  are:  T.  J&mca.Afx^ogitfer 
John  Wydiffe,  Oxford,  1608;   A.  Varillas,  Hvst.  duWkU- 
fianisme,  Lyons,  1682,  Eng.  transl.  in  The  Pretended  Re- 
formers, London,  1717  (interesting  only  as  being  a  ratbtf 
remarkable  libel);   J.  and  I.  Milne,  Hist,  of  the  Church  ol 
Christ,  vol.  iv.,  London,   1847   (treats  this  subject  with 
great  care) ;    O.  J&ger,  John  Wydiffe  und  sHtu  BtdadW 
fUr  die  Reformation,  Halle.  1854;    F.  Bohringer.  i)«  Vcre- 
formatoren  des  14-  und  16.  Jahrhunderts,  Stuttgart,  1S56; 
P.  Reinhold,  Pidures  of  Old  England,  chap.  viiL,  (Jus- 
bridge.  1861;  J.  E.  T.  Rogers.  Historical  Gleaniit0s,2ie^ 
pp.  1-63,  London,  1870;    M.  Burrows,  WicHfe  Place  i» 
Hist.,  new  ed..  ib.  1884;    R.  Buddensieg.  Johann  Wydif 
und  seine  Zeit,  Gotha,  1885  (highly  praised);  J.  Steveo- 
8on,  The  Truth  about  John  Wydif,  London,  1885  (condemns 
the  Reformer's  doctrines);    V.  Vattier,  John  Wydifft, » 
vie,  ses  aeuxres,  sa  doctrine,  Paris,  1886  (a  study  of  tl» 
principal  writings) ;   F.  D.  Matthew,  in  Enolieh  Hidoncd 
Review,  1890,  1895;    H.  Moriey,  English  Writert,  voL  v.. 
London,  1890;    T.  R.  Lounsbuiy.  Studies  in  Chaucer,  ii 
459-494,  New  York.  1891;    F.  Wiegand,  Deeedesi9*o- 
tionequid  Widif  docuerit,  Leipeic,  1891;  C.  Petit-DnttiDis. 
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'WLitmdmdrhiM,dumun/en6o0dedUe8hGabridMonod,FBiia, 
1806;  J.  LoMTth,  SiwHen  mr  Kirchenpolitik  Englanda  itn 
ti-  JakrhymderU  Vienna.  1897-1907;  E.  L.  Cutta,  Pariah 
PHmU  in  tfu  MiddU  Aqm  in  Bnoland,  London.  1898;  E. 
P.  Chantard,  in  American  Hittorical  Review,  iv  (1899), 
423-t28;  W.  W.  Capes.  BngliMh  Chttrch  in  the  IMh  and  16th 
CtidmiM,  pp.  94  sqq.,  London,  1900;  H.  FOntenau, 
lekamn  ton  WydUfe  Lehren  van  der  SteUung  der  kireh- 
UAen  QewdU,  Berlin,  1900;  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  England 
•a  Om  Age  of  Wydiffe,  3d  ed.,  London,  1900;  idem  and 

E.  Powell,  The  PeaeanU*  Riaing  and  the  LoUarde,  ib.  1899; 

F.  A.  Oaaqpet,  The  Eve  of  the  Reformation,  pp.  185  sqq. , 
Dew  ed.,  ib.  1901;  H.  B.  Workman,  The  Age  of  Wyclif,  ib. 
1901;  R.  8.  Stom,  in  Semume  and  Addreaeee,  Boston, 
1908;  W.  H.  Summen.  LoUarda  of  the  ChUtem  HHU,  Lon- 
don. 1906;  C.  Bigg,  Wayaide  Sketchea  in  Eccl.  Hiat.,  ib. 
1906;  C.  Oman,  Hiti.  of  England  1877-1486,  ib.  1906; 
J.  Qairdner,  LMaardy  and  the  Reformation  in  England, 
voL  L,  chap.  L,  London,  1908;  J.  Lindsay,  Stvdiea  in 
European  PhOoaophy,  Edinbuigh.  1909;  W.  Wundt, 
JOtmeSekr^ten,  vol.  1.,  Leipsic,  1910;  J.  Loserth,  Wielifa 
Sendwckreiben,  FUtgeckriften  und  kleinere  Werke  kirehen- 
yeKKsdhm  InkaUa,  Vienna,  1910;  Scha£F,  Chriatian 
Ckmrch^  ▼.  2.  pp.  314-348;  DNB,  Ixiii.  202-223;  and 
woifa  on  the  bktory  of  EIngland  of  the  period,  also  on 
the  cfaondi  history  of  the  time,  and  on  the  history  of 
the  Englkh  Bible  (see  this  work,  vol.  ii.,  p.  141).  The 
fitentUue  on  John  Huss  contains  much  on  Wydif . 

WTUB,  JAMES  AITKEN:  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land;  b.  at  Kirriemuir  (15  m.  n.  of  Dundee),  Scot- 
knd,  Aug.  9,  1808;  d.  at  Edinburgh  May  1,  1890. 
Se  was  educated  at  Marischall  College,  Aberdeen, 
1822-25,  axul  at  St.  Andrew's,  1826;  entered  the 
Mg^nal  SeoesBion  Divinity  Hall,  Edinburgh,  1827; 
licensed,  1829;  was  minister  of  Original  Seces- 
Congregation  at  Dollar,  1831-46;  in  1846  he- 
Bsme  associated  with  Hugh  Miller  in  the  editorship 
of  The  Witness,  Edinbui^gh,  contributing  some  800 
irtides  from  1846-64;  in  1852  joined  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  for  eight  years  was  editor 
of  The  Free  Church  Record;  and  was  lecturer  on 
popery  at  the  Protestant  Institute  of  Scotland, 
E^burgh,  1860-90.  He  wrote  the  Evangelical 
Affiance's  prise  essay  on  The  Papacy  (Edinburgh, 
1851 ) .  His  works  embrace  A  Journey  over  the  Region 
ef  FvJfiUed  Prophecy  (Edinburgh,  1845,  and  often); 
The  Awakening  of  lUdy  and  the  Crisis  o]  Rome  (Lon- 
don, 1866);  The  Road  to  Rome  via  Oxford;  or,  Rit- 
wiHgmidenUcalwUh  Romanism  {\9&^)]  The  History 
ff  Pndeskmtism  .  .  .  Illustrated  (3  vols.,  1874- 
1877);  The  Papal  Hierarchy:  an  Exposure  of  the 
Todies  of  Rome  for  the  Overthrow  of  the  Liberty  and 
CkrisUanity  of  Great  Britain  (1878);  The  Jesuits, 
their  Moral  Maxims,  and  Plots  against  Kings,  Nor 
tUrnM  and  Chvrehes.    With  Dissertation  on  Ireland 


(1881);  and  Disruption  Worthies;  a  Memorial  of 
184S.  With  an  historical  Sketch  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  from  1843  .  .  .  (new  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1881). 

WYTTENBACH,  vit'ten-bOH,  THOMAS:  Re- 
former, and  teacher  of  Zwingli;  b.  at  Bid  (60  m. 
s.w.  of  Zurich),  Switzerland,  1472;  d.  there  1526. 
He  studied  at  Tiibingen,  1496-1504,  Konrad  Sum- 
menhart  and  Christian  Scriver  (qq.v.)  being  among 
his  teachers;  went  to  Basel  in  1505,  where  he  lec- 
tured on  the  "  Sentences  "  and  also  on  the  Bible, 
being  heard  by  Zwingli  and  Leo  Jud  (qq.v.),  both 
of  whom  were  influenced  by  him  and  acknowledged 
their  indebtedness.  The  former  says  that  Wytten- 
bach  won  him  to  the  Church,  the  latter  that  Wytten- 
bach  won  him  for  theology  and  the  Bible.  In  1507 
Wyttenbach  was  called  to  the  pastorate  at  Biel, 
but  his  office  there  did  not  prevent  him  from  ob- 
taining his  baccalaureate  and  doctor's  degree  at 
Basel  in  1510  and  1515  respectively.  In  1515  he 
was  called  by  the  council  to  Berne,  but  in  1519  laid 
down  his  position  of  custos  and  in  1520  his  canonry 
at  Berne  and  devoted  himself  to  his  duties  at  Biel, 
in  several  cases  defending  successfully  the  rights  of 
his  church  against  assailants.  He  preached  against 
the  abuse  of  indulgences  and  the  mass,  and  married 
in  1524;  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation 
in  Biel.  His  step  caused  a  division  of  sentiment, 
especially  as  seven  other  priests  followed  his  exam- 
ple. He  was  deprived  of  his  charge,  but  continued 
to  preach,  at  times  in  the  open  air,  winning  many  to 
his  side.  But  the  consequence  to  him  was  severe 
poverty,  in  spite  of  the  facts  that  the  council  fa- 
vored him  and  that  the  decision  was  made  in  favor 
of  the  unhindered  preaching  of  the  Word.  The  coim- 
cil  attempted  in  vain  to  secure  his  restoration  to  his 
benefice,  but  finally  obtained  for  him  in  1526  the 
payment  for  life  of  twelve  gulden  yearly,  and  if  he 
should  die  before  the  end  of  twdve  years,  the  pay- 
ment of  this  sum  to  his  heirs  during  that  period. 
During  the  course  of  that  year  he  died.  The  only 
writings  left  by  him  were  some  letters,  preserved 
for  the  most  part  in  the  archives  of  Biel.  These 
prove  him  to  have  been  an  intrepid  man  of  strong 
convictions,  a  sturdy  champion  of  truth  and  right. 

(H.  Hermeunk.) 

Bibuoobapht:  R.  St&helin,  Hiddreieh  Zxvingli,  i.  38  sqq., 
Basel.  1895;  S.  M.  Jackson,  Hiddreieh  Zunngli,  pp.  58-69, 
182.  2d  ed..  New  York,  1903;  H.  Hermelink,  Die  theoiogi- 
ache  FakvWU  in  TiU>ingen,  pp.  109-170.  215.  Tabingen, 
1906. 
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ZAVBRIAH  BROTHERS:  A  Roman  Catholic 
tfiu*"*g  ooDgregation,  established  at  Bruges,  Bel- 
ghnn,  in  1839  by  Theodor  Jakob  Rycken  (1797- 
1871),  fdio  was  at  first  interested  in  the  conversion 
of  the  American  Indians,  and  visited  America  for 
that  punpofle,  but  who  later  turned  his  attention 
to  the  rdiglous  education  of  youth.  In  1838,  be- 
lieving that  Europe  already  had  an  abundance  of 
t4>^y*hing  ofdov,  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and  laid  his 
plans  before  the  bishop  of  that  diocese.  These  plans 
were  approved,  and  the  favor  of  the  bishop  of 
Bruges,  in  whose  diocese  the  mother  house  of  the 


congregation  was  to  be  established,  was  also  se- 
cured, while  the  benediction  of  the  pope  quickly 
followed.  The  constitution  and  rules  were  now 
drawn  up,  and  on  the  feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
(Dec.  3),  1843,  Rycken  was  invested  with  the  relig- 
ious habit  under  the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of 
the  new  congregation,  the  final  vows  of  poverty, 
celibacy,  and  obedience  being  taken  by  the  foimder 
and  his  associates  in  1846.  A  school  was  immedi- 
ately established  in  Bruges,  which  has  since  devel- 
oped into  St.  Xavier's  CoUege,  and  in  1848  the 
congregation  was  planted  in  England. 
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Though  the  congregation  was  primarily  estab- 
lished for  American  work,  it  was  not  until  1854  that 
Brother  Francis  was  able  to  introduce  it  into  the 
United  States,  its  first  house  being  St.  Patrick's 
school,  Louis\dlle,  Ky.  In  1860  the  foimder  re- 
signed the  generalship  of  the  congregation,  of  which 
Brother  John  Chrysostom  became  superior  general, 
at  the  mother  house  in  Bruges,  Brother  Isidore 
being  provincial  for  America,  and  the  other  two 
provinces  being  Belgium  and  England.  In  1866 
the  congregation  was  introduced  into  the  archdio- 
cese of  Baltimore,  where  the  major  number  of  its 
houses  are  still  centered;  in  1881  they  entered  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  in  1882  LoweU,  Mass.  The  task  of 
the  Xaverian  Brothers  is  the  Christian  training  of 
youth  in  parochial  schools,  academies,  and  colleges, 
and  the  superintendence  of  homes  for  boys,  male 
orphanages,  industrial  schools,  etc.  In  1911  there 
were  in  the  American  province  250  brothers,  with 
6,889  pupils,  and  with  houses  in  the  archdioceses  of 
Baltimore  and  Boston,  and  the  dioceses  of  Louisville, 
Springfield,  Richmond,  Wheeling,  Manchester,  De- 
troit, Hartford,  and  Newark;  while  in  England 
the  congregation  possesses  schools  or  colleges  in 
the  dioceses  of  Salford  and  Southwark. 

Bibuoorapht:   Currier,  Bdioiou*  Ordera^  pp.  51S-624. 

ZAVIER,  FRANCIS.  See  Francis  Xavieb, 
Saint. 

ZENAIA.    See  Philoxenus. 

ZEROPHAGIA.  See  Montanus,  Montanism, 
J  3. 

XDCENES,  zi''me-nes'  (JIMENEZ),  DE  CISNE- 
ROS,  FRANZISCO  (GONZALES):  Spanish  car- 
dinal and  inquisitor;  b.  at  Torrelaguna  (28  m.  n.  of 
Madrid)  in  1436;  d.  at  Roa  (95  m.  n.  of  Madrid) 
Nov.  8,  1517.  His  life  feU  in  a  period  of  supreme 
importance  for  Spain.     The  little  kingdoms  were 

unified;   the  Moors  were  finally  over- 
Life  till     come  or  driven  out;  America  was  dis- 
1492.       covered,  and  the  royal  power  received 

great  strength.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  was  in  closest  union  with  Spanish 
nationality,  shared  in  these  advantages  to  an  enor- 
mous degree.  In  the  history  of  this  period  Ximencs 
had  great  part,  and  helped  to  create  the  new  Spain 
which  was  distinguished  by  ecclesiastical  and  po- 
litical absolutism;  and  this  he  did  in  no  spirit  of 
self-seeking,  but  as  a  patriot  and  loyal  son  of  the 
Church,  doing  his  duty  as  he  saw  it.  His  family 
was  not  the  famous  Cisneros,  but  of  lower,  though 
noble  dignity,  receiving  its  name  from  the  city  where 
its  members  had  earlier  lived.  His  father  was  a 
royal  collector  of  contributions  for  the  war  against 
the  Moors.  He  himself,  known  as  Gronzalcs  before 
he  took  the  cloister  name  of  Franzisco,  received  his 
schooling  at  Alcala  and  Salamanca,  taking  the 
bachelor  degree  in  both  branches  of  law  in  1556. 
During  the  next  six  years  he  was  in  Rome  engaged 
in  law;  the  death  of  his  father  caused  his  retiun  to 
Spain.  There  he  was  soon  called  by  Mendoza, 
bishop  of  Siguenza,  to  serve  as  vicar  of  the  diocese, 
where  his  administration  was  a  shining  success. 
Against  the  wishes  of  his  friends  he  determined  to 
enter  as  a  novice  the  Franciscan  order  in  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Observantists  at  Toledo.    Here,  too,  his 


fame  grew  aa  preacher  and  confessor.  Again  he  kft 
what  promised  to  be  new  fame,  and  retired  as  a  soli- 
tary to  a  hut  which  he  built,  remaining  there  three 
years  in  prayer  and  leading  the  life  of  an  anchoiite. 
His  superiors  directed  him  to  enter  a  cloister  in  Sal- 
peda,  where  in  a  short  time  he  was  made  guardian. 

A  new  direction  was  given  to  the  life  of  Ximeoee 
in  1492,  when  he  was  chosen  confessor  to  the  queen. 
This  carried  with  it  a  large  influence,  since  Isabelk 
was  wont  to  consult  her  confessor  on  matten  both 
of  Church  and  State.  Mendoza,  who  had  become 
cardinal   and   archbishop  of  Toledo, 

As  Con-    persuaded  Ximenes  to  accept,  but  the 
fessor,  Arch-latter  imposed  the  condition  that  he 
bishop.  Re-  should  remain  in  his  order  and  in  the 
former,  and  monastery  when  actual  duty  did  not 
Evangelist,  hinder;    and  he  was  actually  choeen 
provincial  for  Castile  two  yean  Uter. 
This  gave  him  opportunity  to  correct  the  lax  prac- 
tises which  prevailed  in  the  institutions,  and  through 
the  queen  he  obtained  a  bull  which  gave  him  un- 
limited power  for  effecting  reform.    In  14d5  the 
death  of  Mendoza  left  the  archbishopric  vacant, 
and  the  appointment  was  in  the  hands  of  Isabella. 
The  king  desired  the  position  for  his  natural  son, 
but  the  queen  appointed  Ximenes.    The  place  ms 
the  highest,  ecclesiastically,  in  Spain,  wiUi  an  im- 
mense income.    But  Ximenes  was  loath  to  Bctefi, 
and  did  so  only  under  express  oonunand  of  the  pope. 
No  change  was  made  in  his  manner  of  living,  whfle 
the  income  was  applied  to  deeds  of  public  and  private 
philanthropy;  it  required  a  brief  from  the  pope  to 
have  him  conduct  his  household  more  in  acooid- 
ance  with  his  position.    His  first  care  was  to  reform 
the  secular  clergy,  and  in  so  doing  he  aroused  in- 
tense opposition,  which  with  the  queen's  help  he 
broke  down.    Canon  Albomoa,  whom  his  cdSeagues 
had  sent  to  Rome  to  lodge  complaints  agaiiut 
Ximenes  before  the  pope,  was  seised  as  he  debarked 
at  Ostia  and  brought  back  to  Spain  to  suffer  im- 
prisonment for  twenty-two  months.    In  the  refonn 
of  the  orders,  especially  his  own,  he  met  oppositioii 
and  caused  the  withdrawal  of  over  1,000  moob, 
who  left  in  order  to  avoid  the  new  rules.  The  pope 
withdrew  a  hostile  bull,  and  had  his  nuncio  woric 
with  Ximenes.    The  archbishop  was  equally  bent 
on  the  conversion  of  the  Moors.    This,  too,  was  the 
purpose  of  Fray  Fernando  de  Talavera,  who  had  be- 
come archbishop  of  Granada.     But  the  capitulft- 
tion  of  1491  contained  a  stipulation  for  freedom  in 
religion;   hence  Talavera  had  worked  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Moors  in  friendly  methods,  leam^ 
Arabic  so  as  to  be  able  to  address  them,  and  had  his 
clergy  do  the  same.    He  issued  an  Arabic  lexicon, 
instruction  book,  catechism,  and  selections  from 
the  Gospels;   and  these  measures  were  effectual  in 
bringing  many  over.    But  there  were  fanatics  who 
thought  these  measures  too  mild,  and  among  them 
was  Ximenes,  who  assembled  the  Arabic  scholaia 
and  set  before  them  Christian  doctrine  in  impressive 
form.    He  also  flattered  the  Arabic  love  of  dre*, 
and  presented  the  people  with  showy  raiment,  and 
many  were  thus  won,  so  that  he  is  said  to  have  bap- 
tized 3,000  in  one  day.    But  the  opposition  of  the 
Moors  was  aroused,  upon  which  Xiinenes  used  net 
measures.    The  learned  Zegri  he  so  tortured  that 
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iie  ktter  pretended  to  accept  Christianity  at  the 
direction  of  AUah,  and  a  mass  of  new  conversions 
roolted.  He  collected  large  numbers  of  Arabic 
worio  and  had  them  burned  in  a  city  square.  Final- 
ly, ehdoe  was  offered  the  Moors  either  to  accept 
Christianity  or  to  submit  to  banishment.  In  sheer 
k>?e  of  home  many  received  baptism. 

As  chanodlor  of  Castile,  his  activity  was  charac- 
terised by  philanthropy.  Oppression  of  the  poor 
and  malfeasanoe  in  office  he  attempted  to  eradicate, 
and  created  a  new  era  in  that  province.  Though  by 
the  death  of  the  queen  in  15(>1  he  lost  his  supreme 
protector,  yet  the  veneration  in  which 
AiChan-  the  people  held  him  helped  him  to 
cdlor  and  limit  the  power  to  harm  which  resided 
Pitnmof  in  his  foes;  indeed,  he  was  able  to 
Lsaming.  create  in  Ferdinand  a  new  protector. 
After  Isabella's  death  Ferdinand  sought 
to  have  his  daughter  Johanna  recognized  as  queen 
d  Castile.  PoUtical  complications  arose,  and  in 
these  Ximenes  stood  as  mediator,  winning  Ferdi- 
osod's  favor  so  that  the  latter  secured  forthearch- 
hiihop  the  cardinal's  hat  and  made  him  inquisitor- 
fCDeral  of  Spain.  The  next  project  which  occupied 
SmeDes  wsa  the  new  University  of  Alaca  de  Henares 
(the  old  Complutum).  He  had  already  chosen  the 
■te  and  laid  tJie  foimdation  stone  (1498,  1500),  and 
by  1508  the  structures,  including  a  hospital,  were 
oompleted.  There  were  forty-two  chairs:  six  for 
theology  proper,  six  for  ecclesiastical  law,  four  for 
medicine,  one  for  anatomy,  one  for  surgery,  eight 
for  philosophy,  one  for  moral  philosophy,  one  for 
msthematics,  four  for  Greek  and  Hebrew,  four  for 
riietorie,  and  six  for  "  gnunmar."  Rich  scholarships 
vere  provided,  especially  in  theology.  Soon  there 
vere  7,000  students.  Related  to  this  was  Ximenes' 
plan  for  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  (see  Bibles, 
POLTQLOT,  I.),  axui  he  parceled  the  work  among 
scholars,  including  a  Greek  and  a  Jew  among  the 
vttken.  The  work  was  completed  in  1517.  [It 
vss  not  published  till  1520.)  The  greater  praise  is 
dne  the  cardinal  for  this  accomplishment  as  he  was 
himself  not  distinguished  for  scholarship,  yet  saw 
^  worth  of  such  a  piece  of  work. 

Among  the  projects  which  Ximenes  had  at  heart 
^  the  renewal  of  the  crusades  in  service  for  the 
pmich  and  the  kingdom.   But  he  turned  this  desire 
^  s  practical  direction,  against  the  Moors  of  Africa 
^  by  piratical  raids  on  the  southern  coast   of 
Spain  were  making  reprisals  for  their 
As  Soldier  experiences  in  Spain.    Since  Ferdinand 
And       had    not    funds    available,    Ximenes 
^ttisitor.  equipped  from  his  own  income  a  force 
and  personally  led  it  to  the  conquest 
^  Orso,  thus  breaking  up  the  nest  of  pirates.    An- 
^^  of  the  noted  activities  of  this  prelate-states- 
Qttn  was  as  grand  inquisitor  of  Castile.    But  he  is 
'^  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  introduction  of 
^  office  into  Spain,  since  he  came  to  court  twelve 
y^fn  after  this  took  place.    When  he  assumed  the 
^'^  he  provided  for  instruction  of  the  converts, 
^BWB  and  Moors,  so  that  they  might  avoid  falling 
^nvier  suspicion  of  apostasy;   he  also  limited  the 
PowoB  of  the  lower  officials  of  the  inquisition  in 
<*der  to  prevent  persecution,  and  dismissed  un- 
worthy occupants  <^  office.    He  took  under  his  pro- 


tection some  who  under  the  rules  of  the  inquisition 
would  have  been  prosecuted,  though  unjustly,  as 
in  the  case  of  Ellio  Antonio  de  Nebrija  (cf.  H.  C. 
Lea,  Inquisition  of  Spain^  iv.  629,  New  York,  1907). 
On  the  other  hand,  he  strenuously  opposed  the  pub- 
lication of  names  of  informers  and  betrayers  of  the 
apostates,  even  in  writing,  when  to  Charles,  during 
his  minority,  there  was  offered  an  immense  sum 
provided  the  process  and  names  of  witnesses  were 
made  known.  Ximenes  showed  that  the  lives  of 
the  informers  could  not,  under  such  conditions,  be 
made  safe,  and  that  information  would  consequently 
cease.  While  deliberate  efforts  have  been  made  to 
minimize  the  effects,  in  actual  slaughter,  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  inquisition,  the  number  of  victims  was 
imdoubtedly  great,  and  under  Ximenes  it  was  in- 
troduced into  Oran,  the  Canary  Isles,  and  America. 
Throughout  all  this,  the  aim  of  Ximenes  was  to 
exalt  the  power  of  the  Church.  Although  he  could 
not  attend  the  Lateran  Council,  he  supported  the 
pope  by  his  letters  and  published  the  r^ults  of  the 
deliberations  in  his  diocese  even  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  council.  He  changed  the  conditions  of 
entrance  into  the  priesthood,  substituting  for  five 
years'  training  in  philosophy  a  part  of  the  course  in 
theology.  He  supported  Leo's  plan  to  improve  the 
Julian  calendar;  but  when  the  indulgence  was  offered 
by  the  pope  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fimds  for 
building  St.  Peter's,  and  was  published  in  Spain, 
Ximenes  spoke  openly  against  it. 

The  highest  pinnacle  of  Ximenes'  greatness  came 
through  his  appointment  by  Ferdinand  as  regent 
for  Castile  during  the  minority  and  absence  of 
Charles  after  Ferdinand's  death.     Though  eighty 

years  of  age,  he  took  up  his  task  with 
Last  Years,  youthful   energy   and   great   wisdom. 

With  foresight  he  had  Charles'  yoimger 
brother  Ferdinand  kept  under  his  eye  so  that  the 
latter  might  not  be  led  by  a  court  party  to  make 
pretensions  upon  the  regency.  But  Hadrian  of 
Utrecht  claimed  to  have  a  docmnent  of  Ferdinand's 
appointing  him  regent,  and  when  this  was  submitted 
to  Charles,  the  latter  supported  Ximenes  against 
the  court  party.  Yet  Charles  proved  ungrateful  to 
Ximenes  for  the  many  ways  in  which  the  latter  had 
paved  the  way  to  his  accession,  sought  to  Hmit  the 
powers  of  Ximenes,  and  finally  wrote  an  imworthy 
letter,  though  it  is  asserted  that  it  was  kept  from 
him  by  those  who  knew  how  despondent  he  had 
already  become.  His  last  years  were  not  saved 
from  sadness  by  the  conduct  of  those  whom  he  had 
most  benefited.  (K.  Benrath.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  chief  source  for  the  life  of  Ximenes  is 
the  work  of  Alvaro  Goznci  de  Castro,  professor  of  classical 
literature  in  Salamanca,  Toledo,  and  Alcala:  De  rebia 
geHia  a  Franciaco  Ximenio  Cisnrrio,  Alcala,  1569,  repub- 
lished in  Rerum  HiapanicB  acriptores  aliquot,  Franldfort, 
1581*  and  in  A.  Schottus,  Hiapania  illualralcB,  vol.  i., 
Frankfort,  ld03.  As  sources  reference  may  be  made  to 
Cartaa  de  Jimenez,  Madrid.  1874,  and  Cartaa  de  loa  Store' 
tarioa  de  Cianeroa,  2  vols.,  ib.  1874-75.  The  best  life  for 
general  purposes  is  C.  J.  Hefele  Der  KardiruU  Ximenea 
und  die  kirddiche  ZuatHnde  Spaniena  am  Ende  dee  16.  vend 
Anfano  dea  16.  Jahrhunderta,  TQbingen,  1844  Eng.  trmuL, 
Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenex,  London,  1860.  Consult  furthar, 
M.  Baudier,  fftsf.  de  radminiatration  du  Civrdinal  Ximenm: 
Paris,  1635,  E^.  transl.,  London,  1671;  V.  E.  Fl^ohtor, 
Hial.  du  Cardinal  Ximenea,  Paris,  1693;  B.  Barrett,  Life 
of  Cardinal  Ximenea,  London,  1813;  S.  A.  Dunham,  BieL 
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0/  Spain  and  Potiuoal,  6  vols.,  ib.  1832  (the  best  general 
tieatment  of  the  subject);  F.  X.  voa  Havenuum,  Fran- 
eiaeo  Ximenett  GOttingen  1848;  W.  Irving,  Chronicler 
of  the  Conquest  of  Granada  (acoeaaible  in  editions  of  the 
Works.  e.g..  New  York,  ig02-03);  W.  H.  Prescott.  Hitt, 
of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  leabeUa  (a  classic;  constant- 
ly republished  in  cheap  form);  £.  F.  A.  Rosseuw-St.- 
Hilaire,  Hui.  d^Etpaone^  vol.  vi.,  Paris,  1852;  C.  Navarro 
y  Bodiigo,  El  Cardenal  Cieneroe,  Madrid,  1869;  W.  Mauren- 
brtcher,  Studien  und  Skiuen,  pp.  114  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1874; 
W.  Ubioh,  Xim§n$$  dor  grote  Kardinal  und  Reichevenoteer 


Spaniene,  Longensalxa,  1883;  F.  J.  Simooet,  RCarih 
rud  Ximenee  de  Cieneroe  y  loa  manu»crUo$  ar6infi-gn- 
nadinoa,  Granada,  1885;  H.  C.  Lea,  ChapUn  from  At 
Rdigioua  Hiet.  of  Spain,  Philadelphia.  1890;  idem,  ff iri. 
of  the  Inqtiieition  of  Spain,  passim.  4  vols.,  New  Toik. 
1906-07;  idem.  The  Inquxntion  in  the  SpaniA  Dtpm- 
denciea,  lb.  1908;  Huidobro,  Hiat,  dd  Cardemd  Fng 
Fr.  JimSnee  de  Cianeroa^  Santander,  1901;  Pastor,  /^ 
vols,  v.-viii. 

XYSTUS.    See  Sixrus  (pope). 
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TAHBALAHA,  ya-bOl'a-hQ  (TABHALLAHA), 
nL.  Nestorian  patriarch  1281-1317.  The  name 
(-Deusdedit,  Theodore)  is  not  uncommon  among 
the  Syrians  and  was  borne  by  the  eighteenth  and 
the  seventy-seventh  patriarchs  of  Antioch  (c.  489 
and  1233).  The  best  known  of  the  name,  however, 
is  Yahbalaha  III.,  with  whom  Bar  Hebrsus  closes 
his  church  history.  He  was  a  Uigurian  monk,  bom 
near  Peking,  and  died  Nov.  13,  1317.  He  started 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  when  he 
came  to  Bagdad  remained  there  with  the  Patriarch 
Denha,  who  made  him  metropolitan  of  China  be- 
cause of  his  relations  with  the  khan  of  the  Mongols. 
For  the  same  reason  he  succeeded  Denha  as  patri- 
arch, though  he  was  poor  in  Syriac  learning.  His 
companion  from  China,  Rabban  Sauma,  was  sent 
by  Khan  Argun  in  1287-88  to  Rome,  Paris,  and 
London.  The  original  description  of  this  embassy, 
ed.  P.  Bedjan,  was  published  at  Paris,  1888  (better 
ed.,  1895),  and  has  been  translated  by  J.  B.  Chabot 
(in  Revue  de  V orient  latiUf  i.-ii.,  and  separately,  Paris, 
1895).  A  translation  into  modem  Syriac  appeared 
at  Urumiah  in  the  periodical  Zahrire  de  BcJira,  Oct., 
1885-May,  1886.  E.  Nestle. 

Bzbuoorapht:  I.  H.  Hall,  in  Journal  of  the  American  Orien- 
tal Society,  1886,  pp.  clxxxi.  sqq.;  idem,  in  Proceedinga  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society,  1886,  pp.  cxxv.-cxxix.; 
Lamy,  in  Mhnoirea  of  the  Academie  royale  de  Belgique, 
1889,  223-243;  R.  Duval,  in  JA,  8ih  ser.,  xiii.  313-354; 
W.  Wright,  ShoH  Hist,  of  Syriac  Literature,  London,  1894; 
R.  Hilgenfdd,  Jabalaha  III.,  Calholici  Nestoriani  vita  ex 
SlivcB  Moaaulani  libro,  Leipsic,  1896;  R.  Gottheil,  in  He- 
hraica,  xiii  (1897),  222-223,  227-229;  R.  Duval,  Littira- 
ture  syriaque,  Paris,  1899;  Supplement  ii  I' hiat.  du  patri- 
arche  Mar  Jabalaha  et  du  moirie  Rabban  Cauna,  Paris,  1900. 
Older  sources  are  O.  Raynaldus,  Annales  ecclesiastici  for 
year  1304,  vol.  xiv.,  vols,  xiii.-xxi.,  Cologne,  1694-1727; 
J.  8.  Assemani.  Bibliotheca  orientcUia,  iii.  2,  pp.  129  sqq., 
Rome,  1719-28;  Gregory  Bar  HebrsBUS,  Chronicon  eccle- 
aiaaticum,  ii.  471. 

YAHWEH,  ya'w6. 

I.  The  Pronunciation. 

The  Massoretic  Form  (f  1). 
The  Original  Pronunciation  (f  2). 
II.  Meaning  and  Derivation. 

The  Etymological  Meaning  (f  1). 
Other  Origins  Proposed  (§2). 
Was  Yahweh  a  Kenite  Deity  ?  (§  3). 
Was  he  God  of  the  Leah  Tribes  7  (f  4). 

The  Hebrew  Yhwh  (the  tetragranmiaton)  de- 
notes in  the  Old  Testament  the  proper  name  of  the 
God  of  Israel.  Jews  regard  it  as  expressing  not 
merely  the  name  but  the  essence  of  God. 

L  The  Pronunciation:  In  the  Massoretic  text 
ih9  usual  form  would  give  the  pronunciation  Yeho- 
wah,  or  Yehowik  when  the  word  Adhonaiy  "  my(?) 
Lord/'  precedes.   The  second  form  shows  the  vowels 


of  Elohim,  "  God  **:  the  first  form  has  a  dose  rU- 

tion  to  the  pronunciation  of  Adhonai  (see  Jiho- 

vah).    It  is  demonstrable,  however, 

z.  The      that  the  form  Yehowah  does  not  re- 
Massoretic  produce  the   original    pronunditioD. 

Fonn.      Theodoret  (c.  450)  showed  that  in  lug 
time  the  Jews  did  not  pronounce  the 
name  and  already  called   it  the   tetragrammaton 
(cf .  F.  Field,  HexapUi,i,  90,  on  Ex.vi.  3,  London,  ISTl). 
Similarly  Jerome,  Origen,  and  the  translators  of  the 
Bible  before  Origen  found  the  tetragramnoaton  in 
their  manuscripts,  even  in  the  Greek  translationfl, 
where  the  name  was  represented  by  the  ci^tal  let- 
ters iota  and  pi,  closely  resembling  the  Hdbrew  yoik 
and  he,    Origen  seems  to  have  transferred  the  He- 
brew quadrihteral  in  his  oolunm  of  transliterated 
Hebrew  and  a  later  hand  rendered  it  into  the  Greek 
iota  and  pi,  and  this  transference  seems  to  have  been 
the  custom  of  Aquila,  Synunachus,  and  Theodotiofl. 
Philo  gives  the  first  sure  case  of  a  translation  of  the 
name  by  the  Greek  Kurios,  '*  Lord."    These  and 
other  indications  suggest  that  the  Jewish  custom  of 
not  pronouncing  the  name  (Jerome  calls  if  the  in- 
effable ")  is  very  old,  and  this  custom  still  obtained 
when  the  Massoretes  affixed  the  pointing  to  the 
text;  it  is  not  probable  that  these  scholars  intended 
to  imply  that  they  were  giving  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation.  The  pronunciation  indicated  by  "  Je- 
hovah"   (J  being  pronoimced    as    Y)    has  been 
traced  as  far  back  as  Wessel  (d.  1489),  who  used 
Johavah  and  Jehovah,  and  Petrus   Galatinus,  con- 
fessor of  Leo  X.  (1513-21;  see  Jehovah).   Beside 
the  two  facts,  that  the  Massoretes  would  not  be 
likely  to  disregard  the  custom  regarding  the  non- 
pronunciation  of  the  name,  and  the  variation  in  the 
pointing  given  above,  a  third  fact  appears  in  the 
forms  which  Yhwh  takes  when  following  a  prepoa- 
tion.    In  this  case  the  form  resulting  shows  that  the 
pronunciation  is  based  on  a  fundamental  fonn  be- 
ginning with  an  aleph  pointed  with  an  a-vowel  and 
not  on  one  beginning  with  the  sound  ye.   Further, 
the  pointing  of  the  succeeding  word  often  indicates 
the  pronunciation  of  a  word  ending  not  with  the 
consonant  he  (a  mere  vowel  sign)  but  with  a  ftjfl 
consonant,  and  the  abbreviations  yahu  or  yah 'u^ 
many  proper  names,  as  well  as  the  form  Yah,  do  not 
lead  back  to  a  pronimciation  represented  by  K<^ 
wah  (or  Jehovah),    Did  the  form  Yahowah  anywhere 
occur,  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt  that  the  Wo 
forms  actually  occurring  represent  the  pronunciation 
of  Elohim  and  Adhonai  in  place  of  the  tetragraiD' 
maton.    But  the  case  is  almost  as  cogent,  in  viev 
of  the  treatment  of  the  word  with  prefixed  prepoo- 
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Tahbalmha 
Tahwah 


d  of  the  habit  of  the  Massoretee  when  a  word 
ironounced  WBa  written  in  the  margin.  And 
monstrable  that  not  only  in  the  time  of  the 
etes,  but  as  early  aa  the  time  of  Jesus,  it  was 
stom  to  pronoimce  Adhonai  where  Yhwh 
d,  a  custom  then  so  fast  rooted  that  it  must 
een  much  older;  indeed,  the  Sept\iagint  ap- 
0  have  used  Kurios  and  later  purists  to  have 
iited  the  Greek  quadriliteral.  Moreover,  the 
ehowah  occasions  no  difficulty  in  view  of  the 
nian  Jewish  custom  of  letting  shewa  repre- 
iteph  pathah,  while  Yehawih  is  probably  a 
Drm  introduced  to  avoid  a  double  reading 
mai  Adhonai,"  when  this  form  immediately 
xi  the  tetragrammaton.  The  form  was  never 
need  Y ehowah  (Jehovah), 
earliest  testimony  as  to  the  original  pronun- 
of  the  name  comes  from  the  Assyrian  pro- 
ion  of  the  Hebrew  in  such  proper  names  as 
ih,  which  is  so  given  as  to  represent  yahu, 
he  Old  Testament  itself  the  evidence  comes 
from  Ex.  iii.,  and  from  two  classes  of 
"he  proper  names,  those  in  which  the  di- 
nal  vine  name  is  the  first  element  and  those 
oda-  in  which  it  is  the  last  element.  In  Ex. 
L  iii.  it  is  dear  that  the  narrator  con- 
nects the  name  with  the  verb  hayah, 
y  or  its  variant  hawah.  The  Hebrew  names 
than  or  Yonaihan  (Jonathan)  and  Hizkiyahu 
iyah  (Hexekiah)  are  fairly  representative  of 
compounded  with  the  divine  name,  and  the 
n  pronunciation  indicates  the  correctness  of 
iSBoretic  pointing  given  Hezekiah's  name. 
3W8  clearly  and  decisively  the  pronunciation 
for  the  first  syllable.  For  the  final  syllable  the 
'  of  verbal  forms  ending  in  weh  and  their  short- 
t>y  dropping  of  the  final  consonant  and  its 
nto  u  renders  it  exceedingly  probable  that  the 
pronunciationwas"ii^."  This  is  strength- 
r  the  common  process  of  rendering  yhw  by 
Q  the  middle  h  is  dropped  (cf.  Yonaihan 
Such  a  conclusion,  giving  **  Yahweh  "  as 
Qunciation  of  the  name,  is  confirmed  by  the 
ay  of  the  Fathers  and  gentile  writers,  where 
OS  lao,  Yaho,  Yaou,  Yahovai^  and  Yaoue  ap- 
Espedally  important  is  the  statement  of 
ret  in  relation  to  Ex.  vi.,  when  he  says:  ''  the 
;ans  call  it  [the  tetragrammaton] '  Yabe,'  the 
ill  it]  '  Aia  '  "  (the  latter  form  representing 
eh,  "I  will  be,"  of  Ex.  iii.  14).  The  Samari- 
nunciation  doubtless  dependis  upon  a  living 
n.* 


should  be  taken,  however,  of  the  recent  very  de- 
nd  toward  a  belief  that  the  original  pronunciation 
u.  This  rests  partly  upon  the  forms  employed  in 
compound  names,  illustrated  in  the  text  (which  do 
isarily  imply  that  the  element  Yahu  or  Yaho  in  such 
as  an  abbreviation).  The  supposition  here  is  that 
ew  Waw  was  vocal  and  not  consonantal  (as  it  often 
in  conjugation) .    Corroboration  is  found  in  the  pref- 

Gnostic  gems  for  the  form  lao  or  Iooxl^  and  similar 
Por  examples  of  these  consult  the  literature  under 
mc.  especially  the  work  of  King,  to  whidi  add  A.  F. 
leMurus  gemmarum  astriferarum,  Florence,  1570; 
Uo,  Prvdromtu  iconictu  KtdptUium  gemmarumt 
702;  J.  M.  A.  Chabouillet,  Catalogue  ghttral  .  .  . 
n  €t  jfUrrtM  gra^U  de  la  bibliotMque  imp4ri<iU, 
IBS;  also  R.  Kittel,  GeBehiehie  dn  VoUm  Iwrael, 
h  2d  ed.,  Leipde,  1912.— O.  W.  Q. 


n.  Meaning  and  Derivation:  The  form  is  doubt- 
less derived  from  the  verb  hayah  (hawah),  "  to  be  or 
become,"  as  an  imperfect  either  of  the  simple  or 
causative  species,  differentiated  as  a  proper  name 
from  the  imperfect  of  the  verb.  But  as  this  verb 
does  not  appear  to  have  a  causative  species,  it  is 
better  to  take  it  as  the  simple  form.  In  Ex.  iii.  14 
the  question  of  Moses  is  answered  by  the  statement 
"  I  AM  THAT  I  AM.''  If  for  the  first  person  were 
substituted  the  third,  the  form  might 
z.  The  Ety-  well  be  yahweh,  and  the  idea  is  not 
mological  that  of  being,  existence  (an  abstract 
Meaning,  thought  of  late  reflection),  but  of  hap- 
pening, coming  to  pass;  the  concept  of 
being,  existence,  is  a  secondary  derivation  from  that 
of  coming  to  pass.  In  this  case  the  translation  is  not 
''  I  am  that  I  am,"  nor  (Aquila  and  Theodotion) 
"  I  will  be  what  I  will  be,"  upon  which  ideas  are 
based  the  general  Jewish  notion  of  "  the  Eternal." 
The  idea  conveyed  is  **  I,  who  manifest  myself,  re- 
veal myself,"  representing  therefore  not  an  abstract 
something,  but  a  being  who  corresponds  to  a  con- 
crete need.  Out  of  this  flows  a  rich  harvest  of  sug- 
gestion of  Yahweh  as  the  one  living  fact,  out  of 
which  the  form  of  the  oath  of  Israel  is  derived — '*  aa 
Yahweh  liveth."  God  did  not  intend  in  the  passage 
to  assert  his  existence,  for  that  was  self-evident;  the 
intention  was  to  define  himself  as  regnant  in  nature 
and  history,  revealing  himself  in  life  and  force,  rich 
in  help  for  his  people.  The  idea  of  eternity  as  rep- 
resented in  such  passages  as  Isa.  xl.  28,  xli.  4,  xliii. 
13  is  not  to  be  imported  into  the  Exodus  passage. 
This  rendering  is  related  to  that  of  Ibn  Ezra,  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  and  J.  Wellhausen,  the  last  of  whom 
renders  **  1  am  because  I  am."  The  rendering  of 
W.  R.  Smith,  which  involves  an  implied  idea  that 
help  to  Israel  is  involved  and  imports  **  to  you  "  in 
some  such  way  as  "  I  will  be  what  I  will  be  [to  you]  " 
is  refuted  by  Dillmann,  who,  however,  was  wrong  in 
making  it  "  1  am  what  I  am  (inexpressible  and  in- 
explicable in  essence),"  which  rendering  he  later 
renounced. 

It  is  entirely  a  different  question  whether  this 
etymological  sense  is  now  binding.    Old-Testament 
usage  allows  more  than  a  single  meaning  to  a  proper 
name,  whether  of  place  or  person.    It  may  be  that 
in  Exodus  there  is  a  definite  attempt 
2.  Other    to   etymologize,    and   that   duty   de- 
Origins     mands  an  attempt  to  go  behind  this. 
Proposed.    In  fact  many  attempts  of  this  sort  have 
been  made,  divisible  into  two  classes, 
those  which  derive  the  name  from  Hebrew  origin 
and  those  which  regard  as  possible  derivation  of  the 
name  and  the  deity  from  non-Israelitio  sources. 
The  first  group  depends  in  part  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  idea  of  existence  is  too  metaphysical 
to  be  found  at  the  very  origin  of  a  religion — an  ob- 
jection which  does  not  lie  against  the  rendering 
adopted  above.    Thus  the  meaning  **  creator  "  has 
been  suggested   (J.   LeClerc,   Gesenius)  from  the 
causative  idea  of  calling  into  existence.    Cognate 
with  this  is  the  supposition  that  the  verbs  hayah 
and  hawah,  "  live,"  were  fused  in  thought,  with  the 
result  of  a  meaning  similar  to  that  just  given,  **  life- 
giver  "  or  creator.    But  it  may  be  asked  whether 
in  the  text  hayah,  ''  to  be  or  become  "  is  to  stand, 


Yahweh 

Tear,  The  Hebrew 
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and  whether  a  verb  havxihf  **  to  fall ''  or  another  of 
the  same  form  meaning  "  to  breathe,  ask,  or  de- 
mand "  is  not  to  be  imderstood.  In  case  Yahweh 
was  a  deity  known  in  Israel  long  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  or  was  the  deity  of  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  people  or  of  a  non-Israehtic  Semitic  stock 
adopted  by  the  whole  people  in  Mosaic  times,  it 
woiild  foUow  that  an  etymological  origin  in  Hebrew 
either  could  receive  no  guaranty  or  would  be  ex- 
cluded, and  a  Semitic  stem  hawah  should  be  sought, 
leading  far  back  into  origins  in  nature  religion. 
Hence  Lagarde  derived  the  name  from  the  verb  '*  to 
(cause  to)  fall,"  i.e.,  she  storm-god  (PrierUalia,  ii. 
27,  Gottingen,  1880),  ^nth  whom  practically  agree 
W.  R.  Smith,  Schwally,  and  Kerber;  while  Hol- 
zinger  from  the  same  root  derives  the  meaning 
**  destroyer  "  and  Wellhausen  obtcdns  "  the  breath- 
er "  or  '*  weather  god  " — a  meaning  with  which 
Ewald  is  in  substantial  accord.  Other  attempts 
have  been  made,  as  by  Baudissin,  Leiormant,  and 
Schrader,  to  find  the  sources  in  Syrian  or  Baby- 
lonian religion,  these  attempts  obtaining  their  sup- 
port in  the  name  Yaubidif  variant  Ilubidif  of  Ha- 
math,  which  seems  to  look  back  to  a  deity  Yau,  or 
in  a  component  of  Babylonian  names  which  ap- 
pears as  Ya  or  Yauxiy  Winckler  supposing  that  the 
Babylonian  deity  was  spirituahzed  into  the  Hebrew 
divinity,  but  derived  directly  from  the  Canaanites 
through  whom  he  passed  to  the  Israelites.  Even  F. 
Hommel  is  found  as  sponsor  for  the  theory  of  a 
Babylonian  origin  {Expository  TimeSj  1899,  pp.  42 
sqq.).  But  an  objection  to  these  proposals  is  that 
the  ground  form  of  the  name  does  not  appear  to  be 
Yahu  but  Yahwehy  while  Yah  in  Hebrew  seems  to  be 
a  poetic  or  hturgic  abbreviation;  and  this  is  at- 
tested by  the  form  on  the  Moabite  Stone  where 
Mesha  wrote  Yhwh  and  not  Yhw  or  Yh.  The  oc- 
currence of  the  forms  in  Syrian  environment  (such 
as  Yavbidiy  ut  sup.,  or  AzriyahUj  H.  Winckler,  For- 
8chungen,  i.  16,  Leipsic,  1893)  or  in  Babylonia  may 
be  explained  as  direct  loan  names  from  Israel  or  as 
names  carried  by  Hebrew  captives  or  in  part  as  not 
divine  names,  or  even  in  some  cases  to  be  rendered 
as  expansions  of  the  prefix  of  the  imperfect  tense. 
Granted  that  there  was  a  Sumcrian  deity  Yau,  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  he  had  any  relationship 
to  the  Hebrew  deity.  Yahweh  as  a  derivation  from 
Yau  is  inexplicable,  but  to  derive  Y^ahu  from  Yah- 
weh is  easy  and  natural.  Similarly  the  case  alleged 
by  W.  M.  Miiller  (Asien  und  Europaj  pp.  312-313, 
Leipsic,  1893)  of  a  place-name  Bait-ya  (Beth- Yah 
or  Beth-el)  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  Thothmes  III. 
might  possibly  point  to  an  old  Canaanilic  deity  Fa, 
but  whether  this  questionable  deity  had  any  rela- 
tion to  Yahweh  is  very  problematical.  So  that  the 
probabilities  reduce  to  two;  the  form  is  native  He- 
brew or  comes  from  a  closely  related  (Arabic)  stem. 
From  the  historical  standpoint  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that,  of  the  chief  narrators  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, E  and  P  refer  the  introduction  of  the  worship 
of  Yahweh  among  the  Hebrews  to  Moses,  while  J 
in  the  manner  of  folk-lore  carries  this  worship  back 
into  the  earliest  times  of  the  race.  In  other  words, 
Hebrews  attributed  to  Moses  the  origin  of  Yahweh 
worship,  and  from  the  song  of  Deborah  it  appears 
that  this  cult  was  established  before  the  time  of  Deb- 


orah.    And  the  narratives    connect    the  oijgiog 
cloedy  with  Sinai,  in  the  neighborhood  of  ^^dithe 

deity  revealed  himself  to  Moses;  so  in 

3.  Was     Deborah's  Song  he  comes  forth  from  Sh 

Yahweh  a  nai  and  later  Elijah  goes  to  SinaL  At 

Kenite      the  time  of  this  revelation,  Mosee  was 

Deity?      in  connection  with  the  shepherd  stock 

of  Midianites,  a  stock  related  to  the 
Kenites,  who  were  in  turn  associated  with  the  later 
Rechabites,  strenuous  maintainers  of  the  Yahw^ 
cult.   Thus  Yahweh  appears  as  an  old  deity  of  Sinu, 
revered  in  untold  antiquity  as  a  weather-god,  and 
as  such  brought  by  Moses  to  Israel,  to  him  revealed 
through  his  connection  with  the  Midianite  priestly 
family.     In  this  way  the  difference  of  represent&r- 
tions  in  J  and  E  received  explanation,  since  J  be- 
longs to  Judah,  as  did  the  Kenites  to  whom  Yahweh 
was  the  long-possessed  ancestral  ddty.    This  is  tbe 
view  of  Tiele,  Stade,  and  Budde.    To  this  it  mosst 
be  said  that  so  essential  a  part  is  not  assigned  in 
the  history  to  the  Kenites;   it  is  the  Kenites  wbo 
came  to  Israel  and  not  the  reverse  (Num.  x.  29  sqq. ) , 
and  the  conception  assigns  to  the  Hebrews  no  pe- 
culiarity, no  religion,  and  no  deity,  while  of  a  tnui9- 
fer  from  the  Kenites  no  direct  trace  2^)pear8.    D 
it  is  true,   Moses  must  have  discovered  in  this 
weather-god  something  new  and  singular  entitfins 
him  to  distinguish  between  the  Kenites  and  the 
Israelites  and  enabling  Moses  to  regard  him  eth- 
ically as  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth.    If  this 
ethical  idea  is  lacking,  the  entire  rehgious  devebp* 
ment  of  Israel  remains  a  riddle.    Budde  lays  strev 
upon  the  fact  that  the  religion  was  a  matter  of  elec- 
tion, of  choice.    But  choice  is  not  necessarily  a  mat- 
ter of  ethics,  it  may  be  one  of  arbitrary  dealing. 
What  Yahweh  became  in  course  of  time  he  must 
have  been,  at  least  in  germ,  at  the  time  of  choice, 
the  God  of  the  right  and  the  good.    Of  a  change 
in  the  conception  of  God  from  a  mere  weather-god 
to  an  ethiccl  being  the  narrative  sa3rs  nothing;  there 
is  not  a  word  which  corresponds  to  the  hypothesis 
of  a  derivation  of  their  deity  by  Israel  from  the 
Kenites. 

There  remains  the  possibility  that  in  the  time 
before  Moses  a  part  of  the  people  dwelt  near  Sinai 
and  that  by  this  part  Yahweh  was  worshiped,  and 
that  from  it  Moses  learned  of  him  (so  Nowack).  It 

is  supposed  that  the  sojourn  in  Egyp^ 

4.  Was  he  was  by  the  Rachel  tribes,  while  the 

God  of  the  Leah  tribes,  to  which  Moses  belonged, 

Leah       remained  at  Sinai,  whence  Moses  went 

Tribes?     to  summon  the  tribes  in  Eg3rpt.   But 

while  this  method  of  Nowack^s  is  the 
only  method  by  which  the  hypothesis  of  the  Yahwdi 
cult  by  a  portion  of  the  people  can  be  supported, 
the  matter  remains  pure  hypothesis.  Tradition 
knows  of  no  abiding  of  an  Israelitic  stock  at  Smif 
only  of  a  close  connection  of  the  Yahweh  worship 
with  Sinai.  Further,  it  may  be  remarked  that  of 
the  character  of  a  pre-Mosaic  Israelitic  Sinai-god, 
Yahweh,  nothing  further  is  known  except  that  he 
must  have  been  other  than  he  is  conceived  as  the 
Yahweh  of  Moses.  What  can  be  affirmed  is  that 
with  the  person  of  Moses  and  the  location  of  Snsi 
is  bound  up  the  revelation  of  Yahweh,  so  impo^ 
tant  for  the  history  of  Israel.    The  way  in  ^^ 
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o  Moees  must,  from  the  standpoint  of 
iirences,  remain  an  insolvable  riddle. 

(R.  KiTTEL.) 

r:  Besides  the  lexicons,  especially  Gesenius, 
the  works  on  O.  T.  theology,  especially  Schulse, 
m  O.  T.  introduction,  on  the  history  of  Israel, 
tnmentaries  on  Ex.  vi.,  consult:  S.  R.  Driver, 
ttbliea,  i.  1  sqq..  Oxford.  1885;  A.  Kdhler,  De 
one  .  .  .  Tetragrammaton,  Erlangen,  1867;  W, 
audissin,  Studien  tur  aemUiachen  Religioruoe- 
181-254.  Leipsic.  1876;  E.  Nestle.  Die  ieraeli- 
mnamen,  ib.  1876;  Tiele,  in  ThT,  xvi  (1882). 
^.  Kuenen.  VMnreliffum  und  Weltreliaiont  pp. 
leriin.  1883;  Dietrich,  in  ZATW,  iii  (1883).  iv 
iqq.;  Wellhausen,  Heidentume;  G.  H.  Dalman. 
Xante  Adonaj,  Berlin,   1889;    P.  de  Lagarde, 

aber   die    NominaibildunOt    Gdttingen.    1889; 

PSBA,  XV  (1892).  13  sqq.;  G.  Margoliouth. 
zviii  (1895),  57  sqq.;  J.  Meinhold,  Wider  den 
m,  vol.  i..  Freiburg.  1895;    W.  Nowack.  Die 

der  ieradiHachen  Rdioion,  Strasburg.  1895; 
,  in  ZA,  X  (1896).  222  sqq.,  ZATW,  xv  (1896). 
Elobertson.  Early  Rdigion  of  leraeL,  Edinburgh, 
[ommel.  Altieraditieche  Ueberlieferung,  Munich. 
Berber.  Die  rdioionegeechicfUliche  BedetUung  der 

Eigennamen,  TQbingen.  1897;  E.  Kdnig.  in 
ii  (1897),  172  sqq..  NKZ,  x  (1899),  703  sqq.; 
>ie  EnUUhuno  dee  Volkee  Itrael,  Giessen,  1897; 
brer,  Untermchuno  aber  den  Namen  Jehovah, 
,  1898;  K.  Budde.  Die  Rdigion  dee  Volkee 
sen.  1900;  idem.  Rdigion  of  lerad  to  the  ExUe, 
,  1899;  Smith.  PropheU;  T.  Tyler,  in  JQR, 
;  H.  H.  Spoer,  in  American  Journal  of  Semitic 

Oct.,  1901;  G.  A.  Barton.  Semitic  Origina, 
New  York,  1902;  J.  A.  Montgomery,  in  JBL, 
«);  Expository  Times,  xviii  (1907).  525;  R.  W. 
ligione  of  Babylonia  and  Aeeyria,  pp.  91  sqq., 

1909  (deals  with  the  name  as  found  outside  of 

C.  Purves,  The  Jehovah  Tillee  of  the  O.  T., 
•10;  S.  R.  Driver,  in  his  commentary  on  Gene- 
ium  II..  ib.  1911;  Schrader.  KAT,  pp.  457  et 
tpoeitory  Times,  Nov.  11,  1911;  R.  Kittel.  Ge- 
r  Volkea  Israel,  i.  555  sqq.,  628-629,  Leipsic, 

iL  199-200;    iv.  845;    EB,  iiL  882(V-28;    JE, 

*HE  CHURCH.     See  Chubch  Year. 

TEAR,  THE   HEBREW. 

Solar  and  Lunar  Bases  (ft  1). 
Hebrew  Months  Lunar  (ft  2). 
Time  when  the  Year  Began  (f  3). 
Hebrew  Names  for  Months  (f  4). 

lar  course  of  nature,  caused  by  the  change 
:ion  of  the  sim  in  the  heavens,  has  nat- 
3  the  year  the  division  of  time  most  im- 
Br  the  day  all  over  the  earth.    The  word 
)y  Semites  generally  to  express  the  idea 
the  dependence  of  the  reckoning  upon 
¥hile  the  period  itself  is  common  to  all 
2re  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  time 
ear  begins.    Necessity  for  fixing  a  time 
g  occurs  only  when  some  matter  has  to 
be  dated,  and  from  this  fact  in  the  de- 
velopment of  culture  arose  the  defini- 
r  tion  of  a  starting-point  for  the  year. 
Among  many  peoples  the  course  of 
the  moon  furnished  a  means  to  the 
oning,  the  month  varying  between  twen- 
thirty  days  in  length,  and  twelve  months 
>ned  a  year  (see  Moon,  §  1).    But  when 
tly  adhered  to,  there  is  a  discrepancy  of 
!n  days  between  a  solar  and  a  limar  year, 
^  reckoning  brings  the  beginning  of  the 
ard  through  all  the  seasons  in  the  course 
iree  years,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Mo- 
9.    But  adherence  to  a  strict  solar  year 


does  not  produce  agreement  of  solar  and  lunar  reck- 
oning, so  some  peoples  assigned  thirty  days  to  a 
month  and  added  five  days  besides  to  complete  the 
solar  year.  The  Hebrews  cmi)loyed  the  lunar 
month,  but  from  time  to  time  intercalated  a  month, 
in  this  matter  following  the  Babylonians,  and  thus 
the  beginning  of  the  year  fluctuated  only  within 
narrow  limits. 

That  the  Hebrew  month  was  lunar  is  proved  by 
the  term  for  month,  hodheshj  "  newness  (of  the 
moon),"  and  ycra/i,  from  yareah^  **  moon,"  cognate 
with  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  arhu.  Dill- 
mann's  hypothesis  that  the  Hebrews  derived  their 
use  of  yerah  from  the  Canaanites  does  not  seem  well 
supported,  nor  does  the  other  supposition  that  the 
latter  had  a  sun-month,  either  by  Phenician  or  by 
Cypriote  inscriptions.  Nor  are  the  names  of  the 
month  as  found  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  in- 
scriptions indicative  of  months  based  on  solar  reck- 
oning. Indeed,  no  special  name  was 
2.  Hebrew  given  to  the  intercalated  month,  which 
Months  would  be  required  on  the  DUlmann 
Lunar,  hypothesis.  And  his  contention  that, 
since  no  mention  of  an  intercalated 
month  occurs  in  I  Kings  iv.  7,  the  reckoning  there 
must  be  on  a  solar  basis,  is  beside  the  mark,  inas- 
much as  the  narrator  there  is  not  concerned  with 
an  exact  report  of  time  and  does  not  assert  that 
each  officer  performed  his  duty  in  the  same  month. 
That  the  usual  length  of  the  month  is  thirty  days  is 
only  natural,  since  that  is  the  apparent  length  of 
about  half  of  the  lunar  months.  So  in  the  accoimt 
of  the  flood,  where  lunar  months  are  meant,  the 
period  of  five  months  gives  150  days  (Gen.  vii.  11, 
viii.  3-4).  Similarly,  the  division  of  the  month  into 
three  parts  is  as  natural  to  a  lunar  month  as  to  one 
based  on  the  sim.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
editor  of  the  Book  of  Kings  by  his  addition  of  the 
later  designations  of  the  months  conveyed  inten- 
tionally the  implication  of  the  identity  of  the  earlier 
and  the  later  reckoning  (I  Kings  vi.,  viii.,  cf.  vi.  1, 
37) .  In  all  probability  in  civil  life  the  early  Hebrews 
had  proper  names  as  well  as  numbers  for  the  months. 
That  the  names  of  only  four  occur  is  due  merely  to 
the  fact  that  the  occasion  for  naming  the  others  did 
not  arise  (Ex.  xiii.  4,  etc.;  I  Kings  vi.  1,  37,  etc., 
viii.  2,  vi.  38). 

No  definite  and  fast  assertion  is  made  in  the  Old 

Testament  of  the  month  with  which  the  New  Year 

began.    While  the  autumn  festival  is  designated  as 

"  the  end  of  the  year  "  (Ex.  xxiii.  16),  the  "  return 

of  the  year  "  is  marked  as  **  the  time  when  kings 

go   forth   to   battle."      Probably   the 

3.  Time     autunm  marks  simply  the  end  of  the 

when  the    season  the  beginning  of  which  is  the 

Year       sowing  of  the  crops,  coincident  with 

Began,      the  time  when  the  operations  of  war  can 

be  carried  on;  while  the  season  of  the 

winter  rains  marked  a  pause  when  the  staple  business 

life  was  interrupted.     Such  designations  as  these 

are  indeed  inexact,  though  sufficient  for  the  needs 

of  the  times.    Yet  the  demands  of  civil  life  caused 

a  demand  for  definite  agreement,  and  in  the  priestly 

account  of  the  flood  and  in  Nehemiah  the  b^inning 

of  the  year  fell  in  autumn,  in  earlier  times  in  the 

spring.   In  the  Books  of  Kings,  Jeremiah,  and  Eze- 
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kiel,  the  year  b«gan  with  the  spring.  WcUbauaen's 
hypothe«a  to  the  contrary  is  iiiit«iiable,  and  the 
piiestly  nritings  agree  vith  tbia,  except  the  inters 
polated  passage  Ex.  xii.  2,  and  the  passage  in  the 
account  of  the  flood  already  referred  to.  The  deeig- 
natioa  of  the  autumn  as  the  end  of  the  year  flows 
in  part  from  the  resemblance  of  the  following  p&rt 
of  the  year  to  the  night  as  the  close  of  active  work. 
The  recltomng  of  the  r^nal  ycura  of  the  kings  ie 
based  upon  the  year  which  beg&a  in  the  epring,  and 
is  parallel  to  the  Babylonian  method  in  which  this 
prevailed.  Dillmanti  concludes  from  the  dating  of 
the  battle  of  Carcbemish  in  the  fourth  year  of  Je- 
hoiakiro  (Jer.  xlvi.  2)  that  the  Jewish  regnal  year 
began  in  the  autumn.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the 
general  custum  aa  Indicated  by  the  usage  both  of 
the  Books  of  Kings  and  of  Jeremiah.  The  syn- 
chronism in  Jer.  xlvi.  2  mutit  therefore  be  given  up. 
Just  as  inconclusive  is  the  deduction  from  U  Kings 
xxii.  3  sqq.,  xxiii.  22  sqq.,  that  since  the  finding  of 
the  book  of  the  law  and  the  consequent  observance 
of  the  Passover  fell  in  the  eighteenth  year  o(  Josiah, 
that  year  began  in  the  autumn  (cf.  the  Septuagintal 
fuller  t«Kt  of  II  Kings  xxii.  3).  All  indications  point 
to  the  fact  that  in  early  as  in  late  Hebrew  times, 
when  enumeration  of  the  months  occurred,  the 
reckoning  began  with  the  spring  month.  A  change 
took  place  toward  the  end  of  the  regal  period  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  names  of  the  months  fell  into 
disuae  and  the  reckoning  of  the  priestly  calendar 
came  into  civil  Ufo.  But  whether  the  regnal  years 
□f  kings  from  David  on  were  always  reckoned  from 
the  month  Abib  is  doubtful.  Posdbly  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  chronology  are  in  part  the  result  of 
TBci  11a ting  usage. 

After  the  exile  the  Babylonian  names  for  the 
months  gradually  came  into  use,  this  being  deter- 
mined by  Persian  control  of  Hither  Asia  and  the 
official  use  by  the  Persians  of  these  names.  In  Zech. 
i.  7,  vii.  1,  the  names  of  the  months  may  i>c  inter- 
polations; but  in  (.he  t>ooks  of  Nehemiali  and  Ezra 
the  names  are  used  as  customary,  while 
4.  Hebrew  inEether  the  numbers  are  added  for  the 
flames  for  sake  of  clearness.    The  Chronicler  ad- 

Honths.  heres  to  the  usage  in  the  law.  The 
names  used  by  the  Jews  are  as  follows; 
Nuan,  Assyr.  A'tgan«(Neh.  ii.  l,etc.);  /yi/or,  Aasyr. 
Aim  (Targuia  on  II  Chron.  xxx.  2);  Siioan,  Assyr. 
Simanu  (Esth.  -viii.  S);  Tammuz,  A^yr.  Dazu  (Tar- 
gum  Jerusalem,  Gen.  viii.  5);  Ab,  AMyr.  Abu  (Tar- 
gum  Jerusalem,  Num.  xx.  29,  etc.);  EluJ,  Aesyr. 
Ululu  (Neh.  vi.  15);  TtsAn",  Assyr.  Tiakritu  (Tar- 
gum  Jerusalem,  Lev. xxiii. 24);  AforAesAuian,  Assyr. 
Am^shamn-u  (Torgum  Jeru^em,  Deut.  xi.  14); 
Kahlew,  Assyr.  KUtimu  (Neh.  i.  I,  ete.);  reftefA, 
Assyr.  febetu  (Esth.  ii.  16);  Shcbaf,  Assyr.  Shahol-i 
(Zech.  i,  7);  Arfar,  Assyr.  Adaru  (Eath.  lit.  7.  etc.). 
The  beginning  of  the  month  wss  doubtless  in  both 
early  and  later  times  determined  by  actual  observa- 
tion of  the  new  moon,  Theintercidation  of  a  month 
was  in  late  times  determined  by  the  Sanhodrin,  but 
whether  that  month  was  called  Adar  or  (with  the 
Babylonians)  Elul  is  not  determined.  Reckoning 
by  cycles  belongs  to  times  in  the  Christian  era. 

From  Neh,  ii,  I  compared  with  Neh,  i,  1  it  appears 
that  the  regnal  yeare  of  Persian  kings  were  reckoned 


from  the  first  of  Tishri.    Whether  a  New  Ye»f !». 

ginning  on  that  date  first  b^on  to  be  observed  tj 

tike  Jews  in  Persian  times  or  originated  uoda-  ttt 

Beleucidx  is  not  determined,  though  the  lata  dilc 

is  the  more  probable.    The  BCaaone  among  tlie  kn 

were  two,  summer  and  winter,  the  dry,  hot  araam 

and  the  cool  and  wet  one.    A  hard  and  fast  divina 

is  not  made,  since  sometimes  the  late  rains  of  ifant 

were  reckoned  to  the  munmer.  (W,  Loii) 

Biblioooapht:    BaiJes  the  worka  of  Ideler  tad  Viatte 

cited  under  D4T,  coniult^   L.  M.  Lensobo,  OocAiiitiiid 

SuMm  del  jidachen  KalenderaiHmi,  Lcipoic.  1SS5:  1. 

Scliwan,  Drr  jadiKht  KalnuUr.  Brealau.  IST]!:  H,  Giia, 

Bitl.  of  the  Jtun,  ii.  134.  Loadao.  IS&l;    DillniaiuL.  in  Ik 

Monaiii)triclilr  aS  tbc  ^'isnns  Koyii  Academy,  im.  ». 

914-039^   Scliflrer.  GacliiMt.  i.  74&-TeO,  Enf,  DuuLL 

ii.  363-^68  and  the  aouniH  tliere  cited;  DB.  iv,  Ityitk 

EB.  iv.  S363-70. 

YEATHAB-BIGGS,  HUYSHE  WOLCOn: 
Church  of  England,  bishop  of  Worcester;  b.  it 
Mansion  House  (18  m.  n.e.  of  Dorchesiei),  Dotset, 
Feb.  2,  1845.  He  was  educal«d  at  Emmaoud  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  (B.A.,  1S68),  and  was  ordered  d* 
eon  in  1S69  and  ordained  priest  in  1870;  waa  cutitt 
ot  St.  Edmund's,  Salisbury  (1869-77);  view  of 
Netherbury,  Dorset  (1877-79),  and  of  St.  Birtbol!)- 
mew's,  Sydenham  (1879-91);  chaplain  to  the bifbop 
of  Salisbury  (1875-85),  examining  chaplain  (otk 
bishop  of  Wincheater  (1890-91);  proctor  in  conio- 
cation  for  tLe  diocese  of  Rochester  (1891-1905); 
honorary  canon  of  Rochester  (1884-1905);  wirdoi 
of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark  (1894-1905),  and  sub- 
dean  in  1898-1906.  He  was  select  preacher  V.  Oi- 
ford  in  1896  and  at  Cambridge  in  1905.  In  1S91hc 
was  consecrated  bishop  suffragan  of  Southwsrk  (dii>- 
cese  of  Rochester),  and  in  1904  was  traosUted  to 
his  present  see  of  Worcester,  In  theolt^  he  "  iwl* 
the  English  Catholic  Church  as  defined  by  the  Book 
of  C-ommon  Prayer  to  be  the  Apoatohc  diircb  in 
this  land." 

YEOMANS,  EDWAHD  DORH:  American  Pro- 
by1«rian;  b.  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Sept.  27,  tS29; 
d.  at  Orange,  N.  J,,  Aug.  26,  1868,  He  studied  i>t 
liafayette  College,  Pa.;  continued  academic  imi 
theological  studies  under  hia  father's  direction  unul 
his  licensure  in  1847;  was  stated  supply  at  N'^ 
Columbia,  Pa,,  1848-54;  pastor  at  Warrior  Rim, 
Pa,,  1854-58;  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  until  1S63;  il 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  until  1S67,  when  he  was  installed 
over  the  Central  Church,  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  wm 
pasl^r  there  at  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  ik 
translation  ot  Dr.  Schaff's  ilittonj  of  tke  ApoMe 
Chiivek  (New  York,  1S53)  and  the  first  two  vohmw 
of  hia  History  of  'he.  ChrUlian  Churrk  (1858-671, »" 
written  originally  in  German.  He  abo  prepami  * 
book  of  worship  and  a  collection  of  hymns. 

YORKER  BRETHREH.    See  Riveb  BansBM. 

YOUnG,  BRIGHAM.     See  Mormons,  I,,  \\  H. 


II., 


!  9,  I-^ 


13. 


YOimG,  EDWARD:  Church  of  England,  po«: 
b.  at  Upham  (6  m.  a.e.  ot  Winchester),  Ea^Mid, 
1683  (baptised  July  3);  d,  at  Welwj-n  (18  m, ».  <i 
London)  Apr.  5,  1765.  He  was  educated  at  Tin- 
Chester,  and  at  New  College  and  Corpus  Qin«h 
College,  Oxford  (B.C.L.,  1714;  D.C.L.,  1719);  1* 
came  a  fellow  of  All  Souls',  1708;  took  orden,  vA 
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1728  became  chaplain  to  the  king;  and  rector  of 
dwyn,  Hertfordshire,  1730.  He  was  the  author 
the  onoe  widely  read  Night  ThotightSj  and  his 
tires  often  compared  favorably  with  those  of 
)pe.  His  Works  appeared  (5  vols.,  London,  1774). 

buoobapht:  Various  editions  of  Yoxing's  Poema  contain 
■ketebeBof  his  life — as  that  in  the  Briiiah  PotU,  vols,  xlix.- 
E,  l)y  Sir  H.  Croft  in  8.  Johnson's  ed..  often  printed,  e.g., 
Landon.  1822;  by  A.  Chidmera,  in  Enolish  Potia,  vol.  xiii., 
ib.  1810;  in  E.  Sandfoid's  ed.  of  the  Workt  of  the  BrxHah 
Potto,  Tob.  zxv.-xxvi.,  ib.  1819;  and  by  J.  Mitford,  in 
AUme  Po€U,  ib.  1871.  Consult  further:  Biooraphia  Bri- 
fOMica,  vol.  vi.,  ib.  1766;  John  Nichols,  Literary  Anec- 
dato  of  the  18th  Century,  9  vols.,  ib.  1812-15;  J.  Bam- 
stofff,  Younifa  Naehtgedanken  wtd  thr  Einfluaa  auf  die 
Apache  IMteratur,  Bamberg,  1895;   DNB,  Ixiii.  368-373. 

TOUHG,  BGERTON  RTERSON:  Canadian 
[ethodist  Episcopalian;  b.  at  Smith's  Falls,  Ont., 
pr.  7,  1840.  He  was  educated  at  the  Normal 
^I  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  after  having 
koj^t  for  several  years,  and  in  1863  entered  the 
inistry.  Four  years  later  he  was  ordained,  and, 
ter  bdng  stationed  at  the  First  Methodist  Episco- 
J  Church,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  in  1867-68,  was  sent 
t  a  misnonary  to  Norway  House,  Northwest  Ter- 
Uny.  There  he  worked  among  the  Indians  for 
re  yean,  and  in  1873  went  in  a  similar  capacity  to 
eren's  River,  Northwest  Territory,  where  he  re- 
luned  three  years  (1873-76).  In  1876  he  returned 
>  Ontario  and  was  stationed  successively  at  Port 
toy  (1876-79),  Colbome  (1879-82),  Bowmanville 
1882-^),  Medford  (1885-«7),  and  St.  Paul's, 
inii^ton  (1887-88).  Since  1888  he  has  been  prom- 
o«Qt  as  a  lecturer  on  work  among  the  American 
ndiana,  and  in  this  cause  has  made  rei)eated  tours 
i  ^e  world.  He  has  written  By  Canoe  and  Dog- 
^rm  among  the  Cree  and  SauUeaux  Indiana  (New 
^«k,  1890);  Stories  from  Indian  Wigwams  and 
^orikem  Camp-Fires  (1893);  Oowikajmn:  or,  How 


the  Gospel  reached  Nelson  River  Indians  (1894); 
Three  Boys  in  the  Wild  North  Land  (1896) ;  On  ths 
Indian  Trail:  Stories  of  Missionary  Work  among  the 
Cree  and  Satdieaux  Indians  (1897);  Winter  Adven- 
tures  of  Three  Boys  in  the  Great  Lone  Land  (1899); 
The  Apostle  of  the  North,  James  Evans  (1899);  My 
Dogs  in  the  Northland  (1902);  Algonquin  Indian 
Tales  (1903);  Children  of  the  Forest  (1904);  Duck 
Lake  (1905);  Hector  my  Dog  (Boston,  1905);  and 
Battle  of  the  Bears  (1907). 

YOUlfG,  PATRICK:  Scotch  Biblical  scholar;  b. 
at  Seaton  (18  m.  n.e.  of  Dundee),  Scotland,  Aug. 
29,  1584;  d.  at  Bromfield,  Essex,  England,  Sept. 
7,  1652.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  (M.A.,  1603);  became  librarian  and  secre- 
tary to  the  bishop  of  Chester,  1603;  was  incorpo- 
rated at  Oxford,  1605,  and,  taking  holy  orders,  be- 
came a  chaplain  of  All  Souls'  CoUege;  was  librarian 
successively  to  Prince  Henry,  James  I.,  and  (ISiarles 
I.;  in  1613  held  a  prebend  in  Chester  Cathedral; 
became  a  burgess  of  Dundee,  1618;  prebendary 
and  treasurer  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  1621;  Latin 
secretary  to  Bishop  John  Williams,  1624;  rector  of 
Llanynys,  Denbighshire,  1623;  and  was  rector  of 
Hayes,  Middlesex,  1623-47.  He  was  an  eminent 
scholar  in  Greek;  and  his  reputation  was  such  that 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  revision  of  Codex  A  of 
the  Septuagint.  He  made  contributions  to  Wal- 
ton's Polyglot,  and  edited  I  Clement,  1633,  and 
I  and  II  Clement,  1637;  in  1637  he  published  a 
catena  of  the  Greek  Fathers  on  Job,  and  in  1639  a 
commentary  on  Canticles. 

Bibliography:  J.  Kemke,  Patriciua  Juniua  {Patrick  Young), 
Lelpsic,  1898;  Thomas  Smith,  Vitca  quorundam  eruditia- 
aimorum  et  tUu^rium  virontm,  London,  1707;  Hugh  Young, 
Sir  Peter  Young  of  Seaton,  privately  printed,  1896;  DNB, 
Ixiii.  385-386. 
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L  Baptiit  Young  People'a  Union  of 


U.  Brotherhood     of     Andrew     and 

Philip. 
H.  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew. 
^.  Dao^tcrs  of  the  King. 
V.  Epworth  League. 

Origin  and  Development  (ft  1). 

Or^inization  (ft  2). 

Bcnilte  and  SUtistiea  (S  8). 
^  International  Order  of  the  King's 

Daughten  and  Sona. 
tL  Lend-a-Hand  Cluba. 
XL  Lather  League  of  Ameriea. 

Foundation  and  Purpoee  (ft  1). 

Onaaisation  and  Principles  (f  2). 

Eitenaion     and     Administration 

,^     (§8)- 

'JL  Young  Men's,  Apprentiees',  and 

Workingmen's  Associations  in 

Germany. 
Origin  of  Young  Men's  Assoda- 

tiotts  in  Germany  (f  1). 
History  (|  2). 
Ifethods,  Aims,  and  Results  (f  8). 

I  Bqrtist  Toting  People's  Union  of  America:  A 
atemal  organisation  of  young  people's  societies 
Baptist  churches,  which  does  not  insist  upon  any 
to  particular  constitution  or  imiformity  of  name 
the  local  organizations.  It  was  organized  in 
licago,  m.,  in  July,  1891,  and  was  incorporated 
der  the  laws  of  Ilhnois  in  September  of  the  same 

t 


Protestant  Offshoots  from  Young 
Men's  Associations  (f  4). 

Roman    Catholic    Young    Men's 
Associations  (f  6). 
X.  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions. 

General    Character    and    Origin 

(§1). 

Rapid  Growth  in  America  ((  2). 

Special  Reasons  for  this  Growth 
(5  8). 

General  Organization  (f  4). 

Subdivisions  of  Activity  (f  6). 

Work  Outside  America  (f  6). 
XI.  Young    People's    Christian    En- 
deavor Union  of  the  Church  of 
the  United  Brethren  in  Christ. 
XII.  Young  People's  Christian  Union 

of  the  Universaliot  Church. 
XIII.  Young  People's  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 

Origin  and  Primary  Characteris- 
tics ((  1). 


Rapid  Growth  (ft  2). 
Unavailing  Opposition  (f  8). 
Christian  Endeavor  Conventions 

(J  4). 

Wide  Range  of  Activity  (ft  6). 

Scope,  Principles,  and  Statisties 
(5  6). 
XIV.  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Origin  and  Purpose  ((  1). 

City    and    Student    Asaociations 
(§2). 

Organization     and     Conferencea 
(§3). 

International  Affiliations  and  Sta- 
tistics (f  4). 
XV.  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation  of   Great   Britain   and 
Ireland. 

Origin  and  History  (§  1). 

General  Organization  ((2). 

The  Local  Associations  (5  8). 

Home,  Social  Service,  and  Foreign 
Departments  (54). 

year.  The  organization  is  international  in  its  scope 
and  has  auxiliary  organizations  in  all  the  states  of 
the  Union,  in  all  the  provinces  of  Canada,  and  in 
Brazil,  while  its  work  is  followed  by  many  individuals 
in  foreign  countries  as  well.  The  membership  of  the 
union  consists  of  accredited  delegates  from  young 
people's  societies  in  Baptist  chiu*ches  and   from 
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Baptist  churches  where  no  young  people's  society 
exists.  The  union  maintains  international  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  HI.,  and  holds  its  meetings  an- 
nually, in  such  places  as  may  be  decided  upon  from 
year  to  year,  in  what  is  known  as  the  International 
Convention  of  the  Baptist  Young  People's  Union 
of  America.  The  object  of  the  union  is  declared  to 
be,  **  The  unification  of  Baptist  young  people;  their 
increased  spirituality;  their  stimulation  in  Christian 
service;  their  edification  in  Scripture  knowledge; 
their  instruction  in  Baptist  doctrine  and  history,  and 
their  enlistment  in  missionary  activity  through  exist- 
ing denominational  organizations."  For  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  ends  the  union,  immediately  after 
its  organization,  inaugurated  a  scheme  of  studies 
which  are  known  as  the  Christian  Culture  Courses. 
These  are  three  in  nmnber  and  are  as  follows:  the 
Bible  Readers'  Course,  a  system  of  daily,  devo- 
tional Bible  readings  which  goes  through  Uie  Bible 
every  four  years;  the  Sacred  Literature  Course,  a 
fouivyears'  course  of  study  in  church  history  and 
Christian  doctrine;  and  the  Conquest  Missionary 
Course,  a  comprehensive  and  correlated  system  of 
missionary  study,  including  all  departments  of  mis- 
sionary activity  in  which  the  denomination  is  en- 
gaged. To  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  the  union 
these  courses  have  been  extended  into  the  Jimior 
and  Advanced  Departments,  so  that  now  the  Bap- 
tist Young  People's  Union  of  America  is  carrying 
forward  nine  courses  of  study  in  all. 

The  Junior  Union,  with  the  same  object  as  the 
senior  society,  was  called  into  existence  to  serve 
those  of  younger  age,  and  is  supposed  to  be  made 
up  of  those  between  twelve  and  sixteen  years  old. 
Tlie  Advanced  Department  is  for  those  who,  hav- 
ing completed  the  regular  courses,  wish  to  pursue 
further  study  in  any  of  the  same  lines.  The  courses 
of  study  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  Departments  are 
followed  by  annual  examinations,  and  diplomas  are 
issued  to  successful  students.  While  only  a  small 
proportion  of  those  taking  the  studies  imdergo 
examination,  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  not 
less  than  1,500,000  young  people  have  taken  one  or 
more  of  these  courses  during  the  past  sixteen  years. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  movement  the  enthusi- 
asm was  phenomenal,  and  though  the  interest  is  not 
now  so  vigorous,  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  and 
significant.  The  most  recent  statistics  would  in- 
dicate that  there  are  600,000  persons  connected 
with  the  societies  of  the  Union  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  organs  of  the  movement  are  two.  Service,  a 
monthly  illustrated  magazine  which  is  the  succes- 
sor of  T?ie  Baptist  Union,  the  original  organ;  and 
Our  Juniors,  a  monthly  sixteen-page  paper  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Junior  work.  These  organs 
carry  the  text  of  the  study  work  and  general  infor- 
mation of  the  movement,  and  are  now  published 
by  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society  in 
Philadelphia,  the  denominational  publishing-house. 
The  Rev.  E.  Y.  MuUms  (q.v.),  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
is  president  of  the  union,  and  the  Rev.  George  T. 
Webb  is  the  general  secretary. 

George  T.  Webb. 

n.  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip.  See  An- 
dbew  and  Phujp,  Bbothbbhood  of. 


nL  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew.    See  Psom- 

TANT  EpISCOPAUANS,  U.,  {  6. 

IV.  Daughters  of  tiie  King:  An  order  of  mum 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  having  is  iti 
object  the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom  among  woms 
and  the  strengthening  of  parish  life.  It  had  iti 
origin  in  the  senior  Bible  class  for  wam&L  m  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  New  York  Qty, 
which  had  chosen  as  its  class  name  ''  Dau^tenof 
the  King.''  The  teacher  of  the  class,  Mn.  M.  J. 
Franklin,  who  also  became  the  founder  of  the  oidff, 
called  a  meeting  on  Easter  Eve,  1885,  and,  the 
rector's  consent  for  the  formation  of  an  affiodatioB 
being  obtained,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  se- 
lect a  badge  and  a  motto  for  the  order.  The  badge 
chosen  was  a  Greek  cross  fleury  of  silver,  chaigedoi 
the  horizontal*  with  the  words  Magnatdmita'  ert 
cem  nutine,  which  became  the  motto  of  the  oidff, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  perpendicular  were  the  initiali 
of  the  watchword,  F.  H.  S.  ("  For  His  Sake  ").  It 
was  neither  intended  nor  expected  that  the  aider 
would  in  any  way  supersede  the  old-established  aid 
societies,  women's  gilds,  or  other  parochial  aethri- 
ties,  since  it  was  organized  as  a  semi-religious  onkr, 
standing  for  the  ratification  of  the  confirmation  vov. 
Only  conununicants  of  the  Episcopal  Church  tie 
eligible  to  membership.  They  are  admitted  with  a 
solenm  service  before  the  altar,  invested  with  the 
cross — ^the  emblem  of  their  faith — and  pledged  by 
a  vow  to  prayer  and  service. 

The  order  works  through  parochial  chapters,  and 
has  a  central  coimcil,  composed  of  fifteen  memben 
elected  at  the  triennial  convention,  these  memben 
themselves  meeting  twice  annually.  Local  aaeem- 
bhes  have  been  formed  in  nearly  every  diocese  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  order  is  also  wdl  estab- 
lished in  Canada,  England,  China,  Haiti,  the  Da- 
nish West  Indies,  Honolulu,  and  Austialia.  T^ 
order  is  distinctively  churchly  in  character,  loyal 
to  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  intended  to  give 
the  best  expression  to  the  Christian  life.  Its  aim 
is  quahty  rather  than  quantity.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent nearly  900  chapters  and  about  15,000  members 
on  the  roll  of  the  order.  It  supports  a  Daught^  in 
the  foreign  field,  and  its  office  is  in  the  Church  Mis- 
sions House,  New  York  City.  The  official  organ  of 
the  order,  Tfie  Royal  Cross,  has  been  issued  sinoe 
1891,  and  serves  as  a  mediiun  for  the  free  exchange 
of  views  and  as  a  record  of  chapter  work  for  the 
spread  of  Christ's  kingdom  among  women. 

Sara  D.  Bluxohe. 

V.  Epworth  League:  The  name  given  to  the  in- 
dependent, though  closely  similar,  official  organiia- 
tions  for  young  people  in  the  leading  Methodist  de- 
nominations of  America.  The  Epworth  League  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  the  outgrowth 
of  organized  work  for  young  people  within  the  de- 
nomination, and,  as  far  as  can  now  be  determined, 
the  movement  began  in  Philadelphia  prior  to  1S?2 
in  the  Fifty-first  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
of  which  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Neely,  now  a  bishop,  was 
then  pastor.  It  spread  among  the  churches  of  the 
city,  and  a  union  was  organized.  The  general  con- 
ference at  Brooklyn  in  1872  was  memoriahied  but 
took  no  action;  the  general  conference  of  1876  gave 
official  recognition.    As  the  new  movement  did  not 
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;  the  demand,  other  organisations  sprang 
me  of  them  became  bodies  of  importance. 
Because  of  the  manifest  advantages  of 
a  consolidation,  representatives  of  the 
•  five  principal  organizations  met  at 
it  Qeveland,  O.,  May  15,  1889,  and 
merged  them  into  a  single  society  to  be 

Epworth  League,  which  received  official 
n  ^e  church  from  the  general  conference 

An  official  organ,  The  Eptoorth  Herald^ 
ed,  and  soon  attained  the  largest  circula- 
f  denominational  religious  paper  for  yoimg 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  un- 
local  societies  existed  for  years  imtil  a 
n  appointed  by  the  general  conference, 
rganized  a  connectional  society  for  young 
lilar  in  plan  to  that  recently  formed  in  the 
;  Episcopal  Church,  and  to  this  new  or- 
i  they  also  gave  the  name  of  Epworth 
In  the  same  year  the  Methodist  Church 
k  provided  a  similar  organization  with  the 
e,  and  these  two  denominations  each  gave 
nization  an  official  paper  called,  in  both 
The  Epworth  Era,    The  movement  thus 
n^dly  established  in  the  three  great 
I-  Methodist  denominations  of  the  con- 
tinent grew  amazingly  in  nmnbers  and 
enthusiasm,  spreading  throughout  the 
i  diurches  and  into  the  mission  fields,  and 
le  leading  denominational  young  people's 

I  denomination  the  Epworth  League  is 
oversight  of  a  board,  with  a  general  sec- 
L  representative  international  committee 
all  interdenominational  interests,  and 
It  international  conventions  have  been 
e  local  chapters  are  grouped  for  adminis- 
iefly  by  districts  and  conferences  follow- 
nominational  organization;  and  the  local 
if  the  league  are,  according  to  the  age  of 
ership,  organized  as  junior,  intermediate, 
%  with  adaptations  to  the  needs  of  those 
rhe  distinctive  work  is  done  under  four 
its,  among  which  are  distributed  the  over- 
promotion  of  the  devotional  and  evan- 
tivities,  study  and  training  in  the  Bible, 
»nary  and  cognate  movements,  Christian 
>,  temperance  and  other  reforms,  social 
id  Christian  philanthropy,  and  the  gen- 
ry  and  social  activities  required  by  young 
avowed  purpose  of  the  Epworth  League 
to  save,  and  to  train  the  young  people  for 
Tst,  and  thereby  to  create  a  world-con- 
hurch.  For  this  purpose  it  is  marshaling 
.ian  young  people  and  adding  their  splen- 
ilities  to  the  resources  of  the  Church  in  the 
saving,  and  training  of  their  associates. 
.  of  the  work  is  in  its  weekly  devotional 
uid  it  is  developing  a  mighty  leavening 
ough  study  classes  in  the  Bible  missions, 
3,  Christian  stewardship,  and  Christian 
«• 

humasm  of  the  early  days  of  the  Epworth 
JB  been  succeeded  by  a  policy  of  practical 
matic  nchievement,  and  the  organization 


is  now  accomplishing  a  service  of  greater  vahie  than 
ever  before,  while  its  future  is  bdieved  to  contain 
possibilities  yet  unmeasured.  Of  late  years  the  in- 
tensive forms  of  work  have  rapidly  increased,  and 
this  fact  has  radically  changed  the  character  of  the 

conventions,   and   has   given  rise   to 

3.  Results  summer  institutes  for  instruction  and 

and        training  in  the  Christian  life  and  in 

Statistics,   practical  service.     Out  of  these  have 

come  himdreds  of  volimteers  for  the 
ministry,  the  mission  fields,  and  other  forms  of 
service.  The  Epworth  League  has  profoundly  in- 
fluenced the  life  of  the  Methodist  churches  through 
the  effect  of  these  methods  upon  the  younger  min- 
istry, the  later  missionary  recruits,  and  the  young 
laymen  promoted  from  chapter  cabinets  to  official 
boards.  It  is  developing  a  spirit  of  liberality  that 
promises  well  for  the  future  Church.  From  small 
incomes  the  young  people  contribute  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  the  official  benevo- 
lences, in  addition  to  their  contributions  for  local 
support.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  there 
are  now  Epworth  League  secretaries  under  appoint- 
ment for  India  and  Mexico,  and  money  has  been 
provided  for  the  publication  in  the  native  languages 
of  literature  for  the  systematic  religious  culture  of 
the  young  people.  The  practical  ideal  of  a  world- 
encircling  army  of  trained  Christian  young  people 
of  all  nations,  united  to  win  the  world,  is  rapidly 
coming  into  view.  The  Epworth  League  is  still  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  though  approaching  the  limit 
fixed  by  the  denominational  strength.  The  statis- 
tics given  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  are:  chapters  4,067,  members  145,091;  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  senior  chapters 
13,427,  members  573,317,  junior  chapters  6,127, 
members  235,646 — a  total  of  19,554  chapters  and 
808,963  members.  These  numbers  are,  however, 
inadequate,  for  official  statistics  have  been  required 
but  recently,  and  these  figures  do  not  include  about 
thirty  unreported  conferences  and  missions.  Sta- 
tistics for  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  are  not 
at  command.  The  general  secretaries  and  head- 
quarters of  the  Epworth  Leagues  for  the  three  lead- 
ing denominations  given  above  are  as  follows:  for 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  the  Rev. 
F.  S.  Parker,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  for  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada,  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bartlett,  Toronto, 
Ont.;  and  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chiu'ch,  the 
Rev.  Edwin  M.  Randall,  Chicago,  111. 

VI.  International  Order  of  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters and  Sons:  An  interdenominational  young 
people's  society,  founded  Jan.  13,  1886,  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  Bottome  (q.v.).  Its  real  origin  was  in  a 
New  York  circle  of  the  type  of  the  Lend-a-Hand 
Clubs  (see  VII.),  which  took  the  name  of  "  The 
King's  Daughters,"  and,  after  its  reorganization  as 
a  club  of  ten  members,  adopted  the  four  mottoes 
of  the  older  society,  with  the  watchword,  "  In  His 
Name,''  and  the  badge  of  a  silver  Maltese  cross, 
bearing  the  initials  "  I.  H.  N."  and  the  date  "  1886." 
This  circle  soon  formed  the  model  for  others,  the 
distinction  between  the  King's  Daughters  and  the 
Lend-a-Hand  Clubs  lying  in  the  former's  firm  Trin- 
itarianism  and  in  its  declaration  that "  ours  is  dis- 
tinctly a  spiritual  organization,  based  on  strictly 
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evangelical  principles.  Our  foundation  is  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord,  in  whose  aUmemerU  alone  we  rely 
for  salvation,  and  by  whose  power ^  and  in  whose  name 
and  to  whose  glory  all  our  work  is  done."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  neither  sought  to  make  minute  in- 
quiry into  the  theological  views  of  its  members  nor 
did  it  endeavor  to  foimd  a  new  sect,  but  advocated 
close  allegiance  to  the  denominations  with  which  its 
members  were  already  affiliated.  In  1887  the  so- 
ciety was  opened  to  men  and  boys,  and  within  a 
decade  it  numbered  some  400,000  members,  its  pres- 
ent membership  being  over  500,000.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  North  and  South  America,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Switzerland,  Den- 
mark, Turkey,  India,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Hawaii,  and  the  West  Indies;  and  it  has 
extended  its  work  to  the  sick  and  the  prisoner,  to 
the  victim  of  calamity,  and  to  the  mission  field,  as 
weU  as  to  educational  institutions  of  all  sorts. 

The  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  influence  ''  first, 
the  heart,  next  the  home,  then  the  Church,  and  after 
that  the  great  outside."  The  constitution  provides 
for  circles  and  chapters  of  circles  with  state  secre- 
taries, a  general  supervision  being  exercised  by  a 
central  council,  though  the  greatest  latitude  is  al- 
lowed individual  circles  in  aims  and  methods.  The 
official  organ  is  the  weekly  Siloer  Cross,  published 
in  New  York  City. 

Vn.  Lend-a-Hand  Clubs:  An  interdenomina- 
tional society  for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian 
life  of  its  members  and  the  extension  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Since  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  a  large  number  of  young  people's 
societies  have  grown  up  in  churches  of  different 
communions,  with  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
formed  them,  to  enter  into  the  missionary  and 
philanthropic  work  of  the  world.  In  many  instances 
these  societies  are  affiliated  with  one  another,  so  that 
they  keep  up  a  mutual  acquaintance  by  correspond- 
ence and  by  meetings  through  local  organizations 
and  at  national  congresses.  As  early  as  the  year 
1874  Miss  Mary  A.  Lathbury,  then  directing  the 
children's  department  of  T?ie  Christian  Advocate , 
founded  the  Look-up  Legion,  based  upon  what  are 
generally  known  among  the  societies  as  the  "  four 
mottoes," 

**  Look  up  and  not  down. 
Look  forward  and  not  backward. 
Look  out  and  not  in. 
Lend  a  hand." 

Such  societies  were  formed  generally  among  the 
older  children  of  Sunday-schools,  each  with  its  own 
officers,  under  the  direction,  however,  of  some  older 
person.  The  Look-up  Legion  spread  so  far  that  it 
was  divided  into  several  groups,  and  its  member- 
ship extended  to  perhaps  100,000  persons.  Each 
of  the  members  wore  a  Maltese  cross  with  a  rising 
sun  behind  it. 

The  earliest  society  formed  under  the  *'  foiu* 
mottoes  "  was  established  by  Miss  EUa  Russell  in 
the  city  of  New  York  in  the  year  1871.  The  boys 
who  formed  it  were  members  of  a  mission-school  in 
which  she  was  a  teacher.  They  took  the  name  of 
the  "  Harry  Wadsworth  Helpers  "  from  the  hero 
of  E.  E.  Hale's  (q.v.)  story  of  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten 
(Boston,  1870).  in  which  the  "four  mottoes"  first 


appeared.    Various  other  Harry  Wadsworth  Chibo^ 
Ten-Times-One  Clubs,  Lend-a-Handf  Clubs,  hock* 
out  Clubs,  etc.,  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  worid. 
The  United  Society  of  these  dubs,  at  Boston,  ti^ 
ceives  communications  from  Japan,  from  Chio^ 
from  the  countries  on  the  east  of  the  Meditemmeai^ 
from  various  island  groups  of  the  Pacific,  from  Soutli 
America,  and  from  every  part  of  the  United  Stato. 
AU  these  societies,  while  they  attempt  to  maiotaio 
mutual  good-fellowship,   and  while  members  are 
pledged  to  help  each  other  in  sympathy  and  Chiii- 
tian  union,  have  at  the  same  time  some  duty  eadi 
in  bringing  in  the  kingdom  of  God.    It  is  uiKb- 
stood  in  their  organization  that  the  members  murt 
not  live  for  themselves  alone,  but  must  bear  ach 
other's  burdens.    The  greater  part  of  the  chibs  ire 
formed  among  young  people,  although  some  dobs 
are  in  existence  which  were  formed  in  1871,  m  wiiidi 
the  adult  members  are  still  personally  interestoi 
The  Lend  a  Hand  Record  is  a  monthly  journal,  pub* 
lished  in  Boston,  and  forming  the  medium  of  conh' 
munication  between  the  members  of  the  different 
societies.  Edward  Everett  HAut. 

Vm.  Luther  League  of  America:  The  young 
people's  society  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Amo^ 
ica,  organised  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  30-^1, 1895. 
It  unites,  in  a  conunon  cause  and  for  a  commoo 
purpose,  the  Lutheran  young  people's  sodetieB 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  regardless  of  synodicd 
aflSliation  or  linguistic  difference.  They  acknowl- 
edged, as  the  bond  of  their  union,  the  Word  of  God 
as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practise,  and 
the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  as  the  (xxtrect 
exponent  of  that  Word.  The  foundar 
z.  Found*-  tion  upon  which  this  organixatioD  is 
tion  and  built  is  that  of  the  church  itself,  and 
Purpose,  any  society,  no  matter  what  its  name, 
connected  with  a  Lutheran  congrega- 
tion or  institution  of  learning,  is  entitled  to  mem- 
bership by  conforming  to  and  subscribing  the  oon- 
stitution  of  the  Luther  League  of  America.  It 
insists  that  each  society  cooperating  with  the 
League  should  be  connected  with  either  a  Lutheran 
church  or  Lutheran  institution  of  learning,  and  that 
its  active  members  should  be  composed  of  commu- 
nicants of  the  Lutheran  Chiu'ch,  so  that  it  embraces 
to-day,  upon  consistent  grounds.  Young  People'3 
Associations,  Luther  AlUancea,  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies,  King's  Sons  and  King's  Daughters,  Young 
Men's  and  Yoimg  Women's  Societies,  gilds,  and 
kindred  organizations.  Wherever  these  societies 
exist  in  Lutheran  chiu*ches,  it  is  presumed,  and 
rightly  so,  that  they  are  established  in  the  interest 
and  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  purpose  of  these  leagues  is  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  young  people's  societies  in  the  Lutheran 
congregations,  to  stimulate  the  various  young  peo- 
ple's societies  to  greater  Christian  activity,  and  to 
foster  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  church.  It  de- 
velops clear  Christian  faith  by  encouraging  Bible 
study  and  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  historical  and  doctrinal,  and  of  its  usages.  It 
trains  the  church's  youth  for  active  service;  and  it 
insists  that  care  be  exercised  in  the  assignment 
of  work.  To  the  individual  member  of  the  league 
it  proposes  to  quicken  a  clearer  consciousness  of 
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Christian  faith,  and  it  seeks  to  produce  in  each 
member  fidelity  to  his  own  church  by  promoting  his 
ttsefufaiesB  as  one  of  its  workers,  and  to  help  each 
member  to  be  a  true  witness  for  Christ  and  an 
efficient  teacher  of  the  Gospel. 

Four  classes  of  members  are  recognized,  active 
members,   associate  members,   cooperating  mem- 
ben,  that  is,  those  who  for  any  reason  can  not  accept 
the  duties  of  full  membership,  but  who  are  willing 
to  render  either  financial  or  other  valuable  services 
to  the  league,  and  finally,  in  view  of 
2.  Organ-  the  relation  of  the  league  to  the  church, 
izilioa  and  the  i>astor  and  members  of  the  church 
Prioc^es.  council,    who   are   ex-officio  honorary 
members  of  the  league.    The  principles 
of  the  league  are  federation,  which  is  the  governmen- 
tal principle,  and  cooperation,  which  is  the  economic 
principle,  seeking  to  avoid  waste  in  the  development 
and  utilisation  of  the  energies  of  the  young  people 
d  the  church.    The  league  presents  to  the  young 
people  of  the  Lutheran  Church  the  opportimity  for 
self-culture.     As  an  organization  it  means  to  aid 
young  people  in  the  Christian  life,  and  it  proposes 
doctrinal  intelligence  as  the  highest  form  of  self- 
cdture  for  the  Lutheran  youth.     The  Lutheran 
Qiurch  foUows  up  baptism  by  catechization  and 
oQofirmation,    and   the   preparation   of   Lutheran 
Christians  for  the  work  of  Christ  and  his  Church  is 
to  know  their  own  work  and  way  of  working  best  of 
aO.  The  league  does  not  offer  the  Lutheran  young 
people  a  system  of  study  entirely  colorless  of  doc- 
trine, but  it  proposes  to  give  the  great  truths  of  the 
Gospel  to  its  members,  as  received  by  the  Lutheran 
CSiurch,  by  a  systematic  Bible  study. 

The  Luther  League  has  an  organization  in  almost 
every  state  of  the  union  where  a  Lutheran  congre- 
gUion  is  to  be  found.  Since  its  organization  as 
a  national  body  in  1895,  its  work  has  extended 
around  the  world.  At  the  national  convention  in 
Chicago  in  1908,  the  Luther  League  of  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Luther  League  of  Canada  were  received 
into  membership.  Lnmediately  following  the  Chi- 
cago convention.  Rev.  Luther  M.  Kuhns,  the  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Luther  League  of  America,  by 
action  of  the  convention,  visited  the 
3<  Szten-  Lutheran  missions  throughout  the 
lion  and  world.  Steps  were  taken  for  the  or- 
Adminis-  ganization  of  the  Luther  League  in  the 
tiatkm.  Lutheran  missions  in  Japan,  China, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  India;  and 
^  character  of  the  work  of  the  organization  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pastors  and 
Chnatian  workers  in  Germany.  The  official  organ 
^  the  society  is  The  LtUher  League  Review,  founded 
and  edited  by  E.  F.  Eilert,  of  New  York  City,  and 
it  also  publishes  The  Luther  League  Topics  and 
Junior  Topics.  The  organization  of  the  Sullin 
I'Cague  consists  of  the  National  as  the  thinking, 
suggesting,  directing  head,  and  the  local  societies 
as  the  active,  operating  factor.  The  locals  compose 
the  district,  and  the  district  organizations  the  state. 
I'Ocal,  district,  and  state  societies  are  represented  in 
the  National  conventions  by  duly  elected  and  ac- 
credited delegates.  Since  the  Cincinnati  convention 
)f  1900  the  President  of  the  Luther  League  has  been 
^m.  C.  Stoever,  a  Philadelphia  layman,  and  the 


other  officers  are  as  follows:  general  secretary.  Rev. 
Luther  M.  Kuhns,  Omaha,  Neb.;  assistant  general 
secretary,  Harry  Hodges,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  treas- 
urer, C.  T.  A.  Anderson,  Chicago,  HI.;  statistical 
secretary.  Rev.  C.  K.  Hunton,  Salem,  Va.;  litera- 
ture secretary,  Rev.  Paul  H.  Roth,  Beloit,  Wib,; 
topic  secretary,  Rev.  George  H.  Schnur,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  Besides  these,  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  ten  members  has  entire  charge  of  the 
work  of  the  league.  Luther  M.  Kuhns. 

IX.  Young  Men's,  Apprentices',  and  Working 
Men's  Associations  in  Germany:  The  young  men's 
associations  in  Germany  had  their  origin  in  the  de- 
sire of  young  men  to  associate  with  persons  of  equal 
position  and  age,  as  well  as  in  the  anxiety  of  par- 
ents and  pastors  to  protect  young  men,  Uving  away 
from  home,  against  temptation,  an  additional  factor 
being  the  desire  of  those  interested  in  the  welfare 

of  society  to  keep  them  from  the  dan- 

I.  Origin   gers  of  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  its  pe- 

of  Young    cuUar  forms  of  revolutionary   ideas, 

Men's  As-  social  democracy,   and   estrangement 

sodations  in  from  the  Church.    The  oldest  of  these 

Gennany.  societies  date  from  the  middle  of  the 

eighteenth  century;  and  though  there 
were  at  first  only  vague  ideas  of  such  associations 
and  some  sporadic  germs,  the  second  stage  of  their 
development  clearly  showed  the  beginnings  of  sys- 
tematic activity  and  of  federation,  as  well  as 
a  realization  of  the  importance  of  such  societies 
for  larger  classes,  while  in  the  third  stage  the 
work  has  advanced  so  far,  through  the  enlarge- 
ments of  its  unions  and  their  international  connec- 
tions, that  it  has  become  an  important  factor  in 
Christian  social  life. 

The  first  small  associations  had  an  essentially 
Pietistic  character,  and  the  one  founded  at  Basel  by 
Pastor  Meyenrock  in  1758  is  usually  considered  the 
earliest.  Among  the  rules  of  this  society  we  find 
the  injunction  to  remain  faithful  to  the  word  of  God 
and  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  to  consider  it  one's 
right,  and  even  duty,  to  admonish  one's  neighbor. 

About  fifty  years  later  this  society  was 
2.  History,  dissolved,  although  it  was  soon  revived, 

and  shortly  afterward,  in  1817,  a  simi- 
lar association  grew  up  in  Stuttgart  under  the  leader- 
ship of  an  official  named  Engelmann,  who  estab- 
lished it  chiefly  as  a  gathering  for  prayer.  Another 
society,  established  at  Elberfeld  in  1816  by  Pastor 
K.  A.  Doring  (1783-1844)  for  the  purpose  of  fos- 
tering zeal  for  missions,  was  even  more  successful. 
An  association  very  similar  to  that  of  Basel  was 
founded  in  1834  by  F.  L.  Mallet  (q.v.)  in  Bremen, 
the  rules  of  which  became  the  basis  of  the  West 
German  associations.  From  Bremen  the  cause  of 
these  societies  received  a  vigorous  impulse  and  en- 
tered larger  circles,  owing  chiefly  to  the  services  of 
a  merchant,  C.  F.  Klein,  while  J.  H.  Wichem  (q.v.) 
and  his  activity  in  the  field  of  home  missions  also 
contributed  to  the  general  spread  of  publicity. 
Thus  far  the  work  had  been  carried  on  chiefly  by 
laymen,  but  now  theological  and  other  trained 
workers  were  employed.  About  this  same  time, 
moreover,  federations  were  formed,  as,  for  example, 
the  Rhenish-Westphalian  federation  of  young  men 
(1848),  the  East  German  federation   (1856),  the 
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South  German  (1869),  the  Saxon  (1878),  the  North 
German  (1880),  the  federation  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
(1884),  the  Silesian  (1887),  and  the  Thuringian 
(1890).  At  the  head  of  all  was  placed,  in  1896,  a 
general  federation  representing  all  smaller  imions 
under  the  leadership  of  Superintendent  K.  Krum- 
macher  in  Elberfeld.  Since  1855  international  con- 
ferences have  been  held  triennially,  and  in  1878  an 
international  conmiittee  with  two  agents  was  insti- 
tuted at  Geneva.  In  this  way  the  German  associa- 
tions have  been  influenced  by  foreign  ones,  espe- 
cially by  English  and  American  societies  of  the  same 
kind. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  Anglo- 
American  and  German  unions  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  former  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  the  mis- 
sionary activity  of  their  members  in  regard  to  out- 
siders, while  the  latter  do  not.  Another  difference 
is  the  equal  recognition  of  all  denominations  on  the 
part  of  Anglo-American  societies,  while  the  German 
and  Scandinavian  societies  consider  themselves  as 
belonging  to  their  respective  state  churches.  Of 
about  1,800  German  young  men's  associations  some 
1,400  belong  to  the  federations  already  mentioned, 
which  have  14  newspapers,  40  buildings  of  their 
own,  and  25  secretaries  and  agents.  The  life  of  the 
societies  in  their  inward  aspect  is  de- 
3.  Methods,  veloped  by  devotional  exercises,  in- 
Aims,  and  struction,  and  entertainment.  Accord- 
Results,  ing  to  their  motto,  Ps.  cxix.  9,  God's 
word  is  the  basis,  center,  and  rule  of 
the  associations.  In  their  headquarters  special 
Bible  hours  are  held,  and  discussions  of  the  Bible 
take  place  even  on  evenings  which  are  devoted  to 
other  purposes.  Yet  religion  is  only  one  phase  of 
the  life  of  these  societies,  although  it  is  their  all- 
permeating  spirit.  Education  is  also  a  very  impor- 
tant factor;  there  are  libraries  in  the  different 
houses  of  the  societies;  coiurses  are  given  in  the 
branches  of  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  in  book- 
keeping, drawing,  French,  and  English;  exercises 
in  debates  and  recitations  take  place;  and  popular 
lectures  are  delivered  on  history  and  natural  sci- 
ence. Instruction  in  the  strict  sense,  however,  is 
the  weakest  point  in  these  associations,  since  the 
available  funds  very  rarely  enable  them  to  secure 
teaching  forces  which  can  compete  with  those  of 
better-endowed  institutions.  The  social  side  shows 
more  satisfactory  results;  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  are  especially  fostered,  as  are  gymnastics, 
games,  and  theatricals.  It  is  inevitable  that  such 
strenuous  activity  within  the  associations  must  have 
some  influence  upon  the  outside  world.  Although 
proselyting  is  prohibited,  sermons  and  tracts  are 
distributed,  aid  is  given  to  the  teaching  forces 
of  Sunday-schools,  and  destitute  young  men  are 
cared  for  even  though  they  may  not  belong  to  the 
association,  special  assistance  being  given  young 
men  coming  to  Berlin  and  other  large  cities.  Since 
1891  there  has  also  been  a  mission  for  soldiers,  and 
similar  missions  have  been  formed  for  waiters,  ba- 
kers, and  other  working  men  who  can  not  attend 
church  on  Sunday.  The  associations  have  likewise 
been  active  in  charitable  work  by  creating  employ- 
nient  bureaus,  provisions  for  lodgings,  saving-banks, 
sick  funds,  and  burial  funds. 


From  these  young  men's  assodaticms  han  been 
developed  the  so-caUed  Jugendvereine,  or  apprai- 
tices'  associations,  the  Christian  aasodatioDs  for 
young  business  people,  the  young  men's  Chiistiao 
associations  (formed  in  strict  f  x)ordanoe  with  the 
American  Y.  M.  C.  A.),  and  the  Christian  EkideaTor 
societies.  The  Jugendvereine  naturally  biBDcfaed 
off  from  the  young  men's  associations  in  the  wider 
sense,  and  since  young  men  imder  seventeen  did  not 
harmonize  in  all  respects  with  their 

4.  Protes-  older  companions  on  account  of  tbe 
tant  Off-    difference  in  age,  and  since  the  jounej- 

shoots  from  men  (GeseUen)  dung  strictly  to  thdr 
Young  higher  rank  over  against  the  appreo- 
Men's  As-  tices,  special  associations  for  younger 
socUtioiis.  people  were  formed.  The  fostering  d 
this  special  branch  of  young  noen  f oond 
its  characteristic  expression  in  Stuttgart,  where  a 
building  was  erected  in  1867  with  donnitones, 
dining-rooms,  and  assembly  halls.  The  QiristiaD 
associations  for  young  business  people  owe  their 
existence  to  the  desire  of  these  yoimg  men  to  maiih 
tain  their  interests  as  a  separate  class  of  people. 
They  were  founded  in  1848,  and  consist  of  ten  so- 
cieties, which  form  a  confederation.  The  yoaog 
men's  Christian  associations,  modeled  on  the  Ama- 
ican  institution,  were  foimded  in  Berlin  in  1883  by 
the  German-American  Fritz  Schlumbach.  Here 
the  distinction  between  the  different  Protestant  (fe- 
nominations  is  wiped  out,  and  efforts  are  noade  to  dir 
tract  outsiders  to  the  associations.  These  sodetieB 
have  enjoyed  aristocratic  patronage  and  are  pro- 
vided with  large  sums  of  money ;  and  they  have  been 
introduced  in  a  number  of  German  cities,  where  their 
stately  buildings  have  gained  them  many  members. 
Their  work  is  divided  among  different  ooounittees 
according  to  the  different  talents  of  the  individuals, 
and  is  directed  especially  to  bakers,  soldiers,  waiters, 
gardeners,  and  street-railway  men.  The  endeavor 
societies  do  not  differ  from  the  American  societies 
of  the  same  character.  Their  purpose  is  to  further 
the  religious  life  of  their  members  by  Christian  fel- 
lowship. 

The  Roman  CathoUc  associations  of  working  men 
(Gesellenvereine)  form  the  counterpart  of  the  Prot- 
estant young  men's  associations,  and  were  founded 
by  A.  Kolping  (1813-65),  who  had  himself  been  an 
artizan  until  he  succeeded,  after  great  toil  and  labor, 
in  entering  the  priesthood.  He  knew  his  former  as^ 
sociates  and  their  wants,  and  possessed 

5.  Roman  a  talent  for  organization.    The  begin- 
Catholic     nings  of  these  societies  date  back  to 

Young      1845.    Their  president  must  be  always 
Men's  As-  a  priest,  who  is  proposed  to  the  bishop 
sodations.  of  the  diocese  in  agreement  with  the 
general  conmiittee  of  the  local  union. 
These  associations  have  been  successfully  incorpo- 
rated within  the  Roman  Church,  the  whole  matter 
being  treated  from  the  very  first  as  a  diocesan  affair. 
The  chief  purpose  of  these  associations  is  the  awa- 
kening and  fostering  of  the  reUgious  life  of  their  mem- 
bers. Cologne  is  their  central  seat,  and  their  hospices 
for  working  men  correspond  to  the  Protestant  home? 
of  a  similar  character.    On  the  evenings  of  Sundays 
and  holidajrs  there  are  lectiures  of   an  instructi>'e 
and  entertaining  nature;  in  summer  outings  tai^e 
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d  on  Chrigtmaa  a  dnunatic  production  of 
B  ch&racter  is  preeeot«d.  The  aasocia- 
great  stress  upon  the  industnal  educulioo 
jembers,  and  for  this  purpose  special  lie- 
3  have  been  instituted  for  bakers,  tailors, 
5,  etc.  There  is  an  empbyment  bureau,  a 
,  and  a  aaviogs-bank,  and  two  dwelling- 
th  twenty-three  roonu  for  working  men. 

(Thkodob  SchXfeii.) 
ng  Hen's  Chrisfiaa  Aaaodationa;    These 
lenominationol  societies  of  young  men, 

on  an  evangelical  basis  to  promote  the 
■oral,  social,  and  phydcal  welfare  of  young 
-tive,  voting  membership  is  confined  to 
>mbera,  but  larger  numbers  unconnected 
~cbes  become  associate  members  for  the 
iysical,  social,  and  educational  privileges. 

ia  carried  on  by  the  Christian  young  men 
8,  laboring  individually  in  the  sphere  of 
their  daily  culling,  and  collectively  on 
si  committee)  having  charge  of  reading- 
»  rooms,     libraries,    gymnasia,    athletic 
fields,     educational     classes,     lecture- 
courses,  religious  meetings,  and  Bibli;- 
classea,    for  young    men    exclusively, 
Muaes,     donnitorica,    with    which    most 
ty  association  buildings  are  equipiM^d,  em- 
bureaus,  visitation  of  sick  young  men,  etc. 
dationa  also,  as  opportunity  offers,  hold 
ninational  rcli^ous  services  in  shops,  in 

neighborhoods,  pubbc  institutions,  thea- 
,  etc.  The  parent  English-speaking  asso- 
a  organized  at  London  by  George  Williams 
He  6,   1844.     Bocietiea  earlier  formed  in 

(see  above,  IX.)  came  into  affiliation 
Soglish-speaking  associations  and  those  of 
1b  in  1855.  By  suggestion  from  London, 
na  were  formed  in  Montreal  Nov.  2,1, 
Beaton  Dec.  29,  1851;  and  in  New  York 
1S52.  The  first  international  convention 
Qciations  of  the  United  Slatea  and  British 

met  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  7,  1854.  and 
TOfld's  conference  convened  in  Pajis  Aug. 
Here  the  following  test  of  membership, 
wn  as  the  ''  Paris  Basis,"  was  adopted: 
Jims  U«a'i  Chriitiui  Auoelatlaiu  leek  lo  unite 

.  KCCDTdinE  to  Iha  Boly  fierlpturvs,  dnirc  to  be 
.  in  tbsir  doctrine  sntl  tn  tbeir  life,  mnd  Co  uHiel- 
Borti  tor  tbe  oiunilon  ol  bii  klngdoni  imniiK 

,  ISGO,  the  203  associations  of  North  Aracr- 
}out  25,000  members.    At  the  outbreak  of 

War,  many  members  entered  the  armies 
on  both  sides,  and  the  associations 
d  followed  them  with  efforts  for  their 
in  welfare.  At  the  instance  of  the  New 
I.  York  Association,  a  special  convention 
was  called,  Nov.  14,  1861,  which  re- 

the  organiiation  of  the  United  States 
Commission  (q.v.);  ond  during  the  war 
atjons  were  largely  absorbed  in  army  work. 
close  of  hostilities,  a  new  season  of  growth 
ity   began.     In  1866  the  executive  com- 

tfae  convention,  which  had  i>een  located 
'  ta  year  in  different  cities,  wa^  situated 
1  of  years  in  New  York  City  (where  the 
U.— 31 


working  quonun  has  since  been  continued)  and 
has  become  known  and  incorporated  oa  the  "  In- 
ternational Committee."  The  convention  which 
met  in  Detroit  June  24,  1868,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing test  of  active  membership,  since  known  as 
the  "  EvangeUcal  Test  ": 


erliol;   . 


Dd  that 


At  the  Portland  convention,  July  14,  1869,  the 
word  "  Evangelical  "  was  thus  defined: 

"  We  bold  thoM  ebunhe*  to  be  evinielleal,  wbicb.  miln- 
tslninj  tba  Holy  Sniptum  la  be  the  only  JDiBlllbla  rule  at 
fmlth  and  practlK,  do  believe  In  the  Lord  Jem  CbiUt  (tbe 
Dnly-begocun  ol  the  Father,  King  dI  klnga,  and  Ldrd  of 
lordi.  In  wbom  dwellelh  all  tbe  [ulneai  of  tha  Gwlbead  bod- 

beutui  our  lini  In  hii  own  body  on  the  tree),  ai  tbe  only 

aaved  from  eTerlaotlng  punlahment.'* 

All  associations  organised  in  North  America  since 

the  passage  of  this  resolution,  in  order  to  be  entitled 
to  representation  In  the  international  convention, 
must  hmit  their  active,  voting  membership  to  mem- 
bers of  Evangelical  churches.  The- formal  adop- 
tion of  this  test  by  the  American  associations  has 
secured  for  them  the  active  sympathy  of  churches 
and  Christian  communities.  It  is  only  since  this 
time  that  the  associations  have  received  the  real 
estate  and  713  buildings  which  are  valued  at  over 
$t)0,000,DOO,  and  which  give  the  societies  a  perma- 
nent foothold  in  the  communities  where  they  are 
located. 

While  the  associations  originated  in  Europe,  their 
expansion  has  been  most  marked  in  North  America. 
The  American  association  agency  of  supervision, 
The  International  Committee,  with  the  state  and 
provincial  oommitteea  which  it  has  organized,  has 
greatly  contributed  to  this.  It  was  not 
3.  Special  till  1378  that  the  World's  Committee, 

Reasons    with  its  headquarters  at  Geneva,  Swit- 

f or  this      lerland,  created  a  similar  committee. 

Growth.  Four  features  of  the  North  American 
associations  have  given  them  pre- 
eminence: (1)  the  development  of  the  all-round 
work,  physical,  educational,  social,  and  religious; 
{'2)  the  extension  (which  is  still  in  progress)  of  the 
organization  beyond  the  commercial  class  of  city 
young  men,  among  whom  it  originated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  students  in  colleges  and 
schools,  railroad  employees,  miners,  lumbermen, 
factory  operatives,  mill  hands,  quarrymen,  and 
other  industrial  classes,  soldiers  and  sailors,  immi- 
grants, young  men  in  country  neighborhoods,  and. 
with  an  increasing  emphasis,  to  boys,  or  "  the  young 
men  of  to-morrow,"  in  all  these  groups;  (3)  the 
enlistment  and  training  of  employed  officers  with 
varied  ijualiflcationa  for  the  leadership  of  this  varied 
work;  and  (4)  the  erection  of  association  buildings 
specially  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  tbe 
work.  Superior  emphasis  upon  the  development  of 
all  these  lines  has  given  such  preeminence  to  the 
North   American   associations   that    they    contain 
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one-half  the  total  membership  of  the  world  brother- 
hood, two-thirds  of  the  employed  officers,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  property  in  buildings.  When,  in  1889, 
missionaries  from  all  the  Christian  nations  in  the 
foreign  mission  field  desired  the  establishment  of 
associations  on  their  fields,  they  sought  and  obtained 
from  the  International  Committee  American  secre- 
taries to  plant  associations  of  the  American  t3rpe. 
There  are  8,472  associations  in  ten  countries  of 
America,  twenty-two  countries  of  Europe,  nine  of 
Asia,  and  five  of  Africa  and  Oceania,  with  9^,934 
members,  1,697  employed  general  secretaries,  and 
1,325  buildings  worth  $68,699,150. 

The  affiliated  associations  of  North  America  have 
on2;anized,  through  their  international  committee, 
thirty-eight  state  and  provincial  conventions.  Each 
of  these  appoints  an  executive  conmiittee  on  the 
plan  of  the  international  conmiittee,  and  a  so-called 
"  County  work "  is  promoting  through  coimty 
organizations  a  S3rstematic  and  helpful  work  in  rural 
districts.  The  state  and  provincial 
4*  General  committees  now  employ  127  visiting 
Organiza-  secretaries,  whose  efforts  are  essential 
tion.  in  the  development  of  their  work.  The 
yearly  expenditure  of  the  international 
conmiittee  is  $301,037  on  its  home  field  in  North 
America  and  $225,919  on  its  foreign  field.  The  state 
and  provincial  committees  expend  annually  over 
$389,802,  and  1,297  associations  reported  their  an- 
nual current  expenses  as  $9,351,113,  while  1,794 
associations  reported  an  aggregate  membership  of 
536,037;  713  reported  the  ownership  of  buildings 
and  other  real  estate  valued  at  $61,854,110;  and 
3,351  persons  were  employed  as  general  secretaries 
or  as  agents  of  the  local  associations  and  of  the 
international  and  state  committees.  The  chief 
aim  of  the  general  secretary  is  to  enlist  and  train 
volunteer  workers,  using  his  tact  to  discover  the 
post  of  duty  for  which  each  member  is  speciaUy 
fitted  to  serve  on  the  various  working  committees, 
ani  over  72,938  members  were,  in  1911,  enrolled  as 
volunteers  on  such  committees.  Appropriate  meth- 
ods have  been  wrought  out  to  meet  with  timely  aid 
the  stranger,  the  unemployed,  the  destitute,  the  sick, 
and  the  intemperate.  The  social,  literary,  and  phys- 
ical department  appliances  have  been  made  more 
effective  for  good,  and  the  various  religious  meetings 
have  been  largely  increased  in  number  and  use- 
fulness. 

The  international  committee  has  over  100  em- 
ployed secretaries  on  its  home  field  in  North  America 
and  the  Philippines,  some  of  these  being  occupied 
with  the  work  of  supervision  at  the  office,  and  others 
with  work  on  the  field.  Twelve  secretaries  super- 
vise the  railroad  asociations  organized  at  235  railroad- 
terminal  points  with  90,000  members, 

5.  Sub-     supported  by  the  railroad  companies, 
divisions  of  which   contribute   $400,000   annually, 

Activity,  and  by  the  members,  who  give  $600,000 
yearly.  Twelve  secretaries  labor  among 
college  students,  and  669  student  associations  have 
been  organized  with  a  membership  of  58,696  stu- 
dents, of  whom  25,000  are  members  of  Bible  classes. 
An  outgrowth  of  this  American  student  work  is  the 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation,  organized  in 
1895,  and  now  having  a  membership  of  150,000 


students  in  2,200  universities  or  coUeges  in  thirty- 
one  countries.    The  student  general  secretary  of  the 
international  committee  is  also  the  federatbn's  gen- 
eral secretary.    Another  outgrowth  is  "  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions,"  begin- 
ning in  1887,  which  has  enrolled  many  thousand 
students  as  volunteers  for  the  foreign-mission  6eld. 
Of  these  over  4,700  have  already  been  sent  out  as 
foreign  missionaries  by  the  foreign-mission  boaids 
of  the  various  churches,  the  average  number  sent 
out  being  250.     Twenty-five  secretaries  supervise 
and  extend  association  work  among  soldiers  and 
sailors  at  United  States  military  posts  and  naval 
stations  in  America,  the  Philippines,  and  China,  and 
$2,000,000  have  already  been  invested  in  the  build- 
ings which  accommodate  the  work  at  some  of  them 
posts  and  stations.    Five  colored  secretaries  super- 
vise and  extend  the  work  of  132  colored  associations 
with  12,000  members.    Three  secretaries  supervise 
and  extend  the  physical,  educational,  and  religious 
work  of  the  associations,  and  twelve  are  at  work 
among  employees  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  In 
their  physical  department  the  associations  own  and 
administer  648  gynmasia  with  172  athletic  fields, 
manned  by  284,842  gynmasium  and  athletic  mem- 
bers under  the  training  of  418  expert  physical  dimv 
tors,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  8,920  g3rnmasium-clas8 
leaders.    The  educational  department  of  the  asBO- 
ciation  contains  61,904  pupils,  paying  $527,346  in 
tuition  fees.    In  the  religious  work  the  Bible-class 
attendance  in  1,360  associations  numbers  101,546 
members,  and  the  aggregate  annual  attendance  of 
the  religious  meetings  in  1,500  associations  numbers 
6,400,000.    Seventeen  secretaries  give  attention  to 
the  work  in  small  towns  and  country  neighborhoods 
among  miners,  mill  operatives,  and  various  indus- 
trial classes,  and  among  boys,  and  they  are  also 
specially  occupied  with  the  problems  of  dty,  state, 
and  provincial  organizations,  and  of  the  trainini, 
transfer,  and  locating  of  employed  oflBcers,  who  num- 
ber 2,954,  including  physical,  educational,  religious, 
social,  membership,  emplo^Tnent,  boys,  railroad,  and 
industrial  secretaries.    Thirteen  secretaries,  inclu- 
ding the  general  secretary  and  his  two  associate, 
administer  the  work  as  a  whole,  caring  for  the  office 
and  publication  and  business  departments.   Train- 
ing-schools for  secretaries,  physical  directors,  and 
other  employed  officers  have  been  established  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  in  Chicago. 

The  International  Committee  upon  its  foreign 
field — in  China,  Japan,  Korea,  India,  Ceylon,  Sviia, 
and  South  America,  where  365  associations  ba^f 
already  been  organized — employs  105secretajiesand 
expends  on  this  field  $225,919.    The  World's  Com- 
mittee, with  headquarters  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
has  given  its  principal  attention  to  the  associations 
of  continental  Europe.    It  employe  eight  secretaries 
with  an  annual  expenditure  of  $15,000,  cooperating 
with  the  national  committees  of  Europe 
6.  Work    in  supervision  and  extension  of  asso- 
Outside     elation  work,   and   keeping  in  coire- 
America.    spondence   and    communication  ^th 
other  members  of  the  world's  b^othe^ 
hood.    The  strongest  association  groups  in  Europe 
are  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany;  the  former 
with  1,241  associations,  146,871  members,  and  119 
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,  and  the  latter  with  2,310  associations, 
mbers,  and  over  169  secretaries.  In  Great 
le  are  191  association  buildings  valued  at 
and  in  Germany,  154  buildings  worth 
The  general  statistics  of  the  remaining 
1  for  1911  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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Value. 


$290,000 


426,500 
438,000 
112,000 
577,000 
290,000 

576,000 

258,200 
281.500 
838,000 


824,000 
475.000 


ig  People's  Christian  Endeavor  Union 
^  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ:  A 
le*8  society  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
1  Christ,  organized  by  a  called  conven- 
pastors  and  young  people's  society  work- 
ton,  O.,  June  4-5,  1890.  The  organiza- 
sffected  was  called  the  Young  People's 
Jnion,  and  included  all  young  people's 
'  whatever  name,  connected  with  United 
hurches.  Previous  to  the  organization 
of  Young  People's  Christian  Endeavor 
ifoung  People's  Christian  Associations, 
ocieties  of  other  names  existed,  and  the 
pie's  Christian  Union  included  all  these, 
ns  for  local  Christian  Union  Societies 
ian  Endeavor  Societies  were  provided, 
each  congregation  the  choice  as  to  form 

In  addition  to  the  general  union,  each 
ference  is  organized  as  a  branch  union, 
forty  of  these.  General  conventions  are 
[ally,  and  branch  conventions  are  held 
The  conventions  are  mass  gatherings, 
ive  business  is  transacted  by  delegates 
instituted  by  the  branch  imions  and  by 
tcieties.  For  twenty  years  the  direction 
lization  was  in  the  hands  of  an  executive 
iven  members,  including  the  president  and 
hree  of  whom  were  elected  by  the  Gen- 
ence,  to  which  the  union  reported  quad- 
In  1909  the  General  Conference  placed 
•ment  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  under  a 
•h  has  oversight  of  the  Sunday-school, 
1,  and  Yoimg  People's  work.  Each  local 
3  annual  dues  of  one  dollar,  half  of  which 

treasury  of  the  general  imion  and  half 
ch  union  treasuries.  The  first  Sunday  in 
arved  as  "  anniversary  day,"  when  oflfer- 
de  to  missionary  enterprises  at  home  and 
elds.  These  offerings  have  aided  in  estab- 
irches  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Porto 
Japan,  and  schools  in  Freetown  and 
rica,  and  mission  work  among  foreigners 

They  are  now  used  in  promoting  Chris- 
vor  work. 


At  the  biennial  convention  held  in  June,  1908, 
the  name  of  the  general  union  was  changed  to  Young 
People's  Christian  Endeavor  Union,  and  all  branch 
unions  and  local  societies  were  recommended  to 
adopt  the  Christian  Endeavor  name,  which  was 
done.  In  1893  the  general  conference  of  the  United 
Brethren  Chiurch  formally  constituted  the  Young 
People's  Christian  Union  as  a  department  of  the 
denomination,  and  established  The  WcUchioord  as 
the  organ  of  the  department,  electing  Rev.  H.  F. 
Shupe  as  editor.  This  paper  is  a  sixteen-page  illus- 
trated weekly,  with  a  circulation  of  42,000,  pub- 
lished by  the  United  Brethren  Publishing  House,  at 
D&yUm,  O.  The  first  president  was  Prof.  J.  P. 
Landis,  who  served  twelve  years,  when  Rev.  J.  G. 
Huber  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  The  organization 
numbers:  Young  People's  Societies,  1,574,  with 
63,358  members;  Junior  Societies,  562,  with  22,155 
members;  total,  2,136  societies,  with  85,513  mem- 
bers. These  societies  pay  annually  to  special  mis- 
sionary objects  about  $10,000.        H.  F.  Shupe. 

Xn.  Young  People's  Christian  Union  of  the 
Unlversalist  Church:  A  denominational  young 
people's  society  organized  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  Oct.  22, 
1889,  and  incorporated  under  Massachusetts  laws 
on  Mar.  10,  1898,  its  object  being  to  promote  the 
religious  and  spiritual  life  of  its  members,  to  train 
the  young  people  of  the  church  in  missionary  work, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  efficient  service  in  the 
larger  work  of  the  church.  Since  its  organization 
the  union  has  held  twenty-three  annual  conventions, 
the  last  one  being  held  at  Portland,  Me.,  in  July, 
1911.  The  union  has  built  four  churches  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  addition  to  paying  for 
the  buildings  it  has  assisted  materially  in  paying 
the  salaries  of  pastors  of  several  churches,  reducing 
the  contribution  from  year  to  year  as  the  members 
of  the  individual  organizations  have  been  able  to 
increase  their  income.  In  its  post-office  mission  de- 
partment thousands  of  pieces  of  Universalist  litera- 
ture bearing  upon  all  phases  of  Universalism  have 
been  distributed  through  the  agency  of  the  United 
States  mail  to  people  in  isolated  pUices  throughout 
the  country.  In  its  Christian  citizenship  work  the 
union  has  endeavored  to  train  its  members  to  grow 
up  as  Christian  men  and  women,  loyal  to  the  high- 
est ideals  of  their  country,  and  examples  of  the  best 
type  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  national 
union  comprises  sixteen  state  unions  and  225  local 
unions,  while  its  total  membership  is  about  7,000. 
The  officers  consist  of  a  president,  secretary,  treas- 
urer, and  four  others  who,  with  the  officers,  com- 
prise the  executive  board,  which  governs  the  imion 
between  conventions.  The  state  unions  hold  an- 
nual conventions,  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
local  unions.  Financially,  the  union  is  in  a  very 
good  condition,  its  annual  report  for  the  past  year 
showing  a  satisfactory  surplus  in  every  department. 
Its  running  expenses,  including  salaries,  supplies, 
etc.,  are  met  by  an  annual  per-capita  tax  levied 
upon  the  state  imions  on  the  basb  of  their  member- 
ship. The  expenses  of  the  mission  department  are 
met  by  receipts  from  convention  pledges,  which 
annually  amount  into  the  thousands,  and  from  the 
two-cents-a-week  system,  in  which  every  member 
who  is  able  contributes  two  cents  a  week  to  the 
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Xm.  Tonne  Paopte'a  Sod«tr  «f  CUitin  ■■- 
dMTor:  The  Ymmc  People'*  floeielj  ef  Gfaif 
tiui  EndeavcH'  in  an  "■iTitu'ViiiillwHTmiil  iwubiiIm 
tioD  founded  by  Rev.  ft—di  K.  Ciuk  (q.v.)  on 
Pcb.  2,  1881,  in  dw  VIBtataB  OoogicKatioiwl 
Cburch,  Portland,  Me^  tt  wUoh  ba  wu  then  pas- 
tor. Thia  church  ma  mfl  fitted  to  be  Uh  tiirtb- 
phee  ot  Mcfa  a  aocielT,  for  it  wm  «  foung  (Jnodi, 
-  filled  with  young  poople,  and  pnrided  ortr  I7  k 
ytnag  peetor,  not  out  of  his  tmstici,  and  neitlKT 
pastor  Dor  poople  wfre  afraid  to  try  new  plana.  In 
fact,  they  bad  made  a  Dumber  of  experiments  be- 
fore the  method  which  proved  Bucccsaful  was 
adopted,  these  running  largei;  to  de~ 

I.  Ori^  bating,  musical,  or  amusement  soci- 
and         cties,  which,  thou^  very  well  in  their 

Piimaiy  way,  had  not  enough  of  the  strenu- 
Character-  ou^y  religious  element  to  attract  and 
istice.  permanently  bold  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  best  young  people.  This  new  so- 
eiety,  however,  was  dintinctively  a  religious  organ- 
isation. It  did  not  despise  other  attractions,  but  it 
did  recognize  the  fact  that  religion  is  the  moet  in- 
teresting thing  in  the  world  to  old  and  young,  and 
it  put  the  emphasie  upon  the  word  "  Christian  "  in 
ila  title.  Another  word  in  the  title  which  was  un- 
derscored in  practise  was  the  word  "  Endeavor." 
It  did  not  boast  overmuch  as  a  society  of  Christian 
accomplishment,  but  more  modestly  it  claimed  to 
be  a  company  of  Iriera,  who  were  willing  to  make 
an  attempt,  even  though  it  might  fail.  This  rhar^ 
acteristic  of  the  new  society  was  made  evident  by 
the  constitution  which  was  adopted  at  the  pastor's 
house  on  the  evening  of  organization.  By  signing 
their  names  to  that  constitution  the  members  prom- 
ised lo  try  to  attend  and  to  take  some  little  part  in 
each  weekly  meeting,  and  also  to  try  to  do  their 
dur.y  on  whatever  commitl**  they  might  be  placed. 
tiiine  of  them  were  apeechmaJcere,  and  none  of  them 
were  expert  in  Christian  work,  but  they  could  try  to 
do  their  best,  and  so  they  become  the  first  society  of 
Christian  Endeavor.    This  pledge  lo  try  to  do  these 
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Newbu^port.  Maes.,  UMler  dw  kadcnhp  << 

pastor.  Rev.  Owrln  PkoT  ^<>»^  "^  '^ 

tteoe  of  his  deMh,  WM  a  Kaim  mItsoM  of  ttni 

of  wort  for  jvoBt  pe«^  Tit 

a.  K^id    aodetics,  ramc  Boeoanta  rf  «Ud 

Grawtb.    appMnd  in  Tkt  Om^^t^mk 

Boeton  asd  Tie  ShuJo)  AAsdI  I 

of  Philaddphia,  be^n  lo  multiplj'.  at  fint  A 

but  with  rapidly  maeaauK  motncnlom.  7M' 

througb  bouttlariea  of  atale  and  dtnomintf 

lines,  and  were  takoi  up  with  eagmMSB  ud  h 

aasm  bj  yoong  people  in  dly  and  CDvnoy.  E^ 

West,  and  in  all  walks  and  oondiliona  ^  H( 

fallowing  figureB  will  show  the  accekratai  w 

growth  <rf  the  movement  in  theearlieiTMi*^ 

ISSI.       T  ISBS,     wo  11  ISMlll^tl  UKA' 
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TTie  society  was  not  long  confined  lo  Am 
and  it  was  scarcely  four  yean  old  before  it  n 
troduoed  by  a  missionary,  Mise  Maigvtt  U 
to  India  by  way  of  Ceylon.  About  the  niw  1 
Rev.  George  H.  Hubbard,  a  young  naaaootrj  I 
Connecticut,  started  a  little  sodety  in  Fiw 
China,  which  eoon  multiplied  itself  over  ud 
again,  until  now  150  societies  exist  in  the  Fu' 
province  of  China  alone,  and  hundreds  1 
throughout  that  great  empire.  In  1888  the  fmi 
of  the  society  was  first  invited  to  go  to  En^ 
tell  about  Christian  Endeavor,  which  bad  ik 
become  a  movement  of  some  importance  iti  A 
ica,  at  the  May  meeting  of  liie  Sunday  Scbwil  I 
in  London.  There  was  then  one  sodet;  in  ( 
Britain,  in  the  Hightown  Church  of  Crffst 
first  the  growth  was  alow,  but  soon  it  gatbefcd  i 
and  now  more  than  10,000  societiei  ate  fooiid  i 
United  Kingdom,  numbering  something  Bte 
000  members.  In  Australia  the  society  wA 
about  the  same  time  as  in  Great  Britain,  innod 
by  a  young  sailor  who  t>elonged  to  the  secood  » 
in  Newburyport,  and  the  movement  has  spread 
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emy  city  and  almost  every  hamlet  of  the  island 
continent.  Into  Japan  it  foimd  its  way,  into  Hawaii, 
Samoa,  and  the  other  islands  of  the  South  Seas. 
Tben  to  Germany  (where  a  strong  contingent  of 
500  societies  is  now  found)  it  made  its  way,  as  well 
«  to  Spain,  France,  Switzerland,  Scandinavia, 
Eoflsia,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt, 
ind  South  Africa;  and  in  all  lands  the  character- 
irtks  are  very  much  the  same. 

But  the  society  was  not  destined  to  make  progress 

unchallenged  or  unhindered,  for  many  opposed  it 

and  predicted  its  early  demise.    After  a  few  years, 

iti  rapid  growth  alarmed  the  stricter  sectarians, 

viio  feared  some  weakening  of  denominational  loy- 

alfy  on  the  part  of  the  young  people  if  they  were 

allowed  to  mingle  too  freely  with  other 

3.  Unavall-  young  people  at  conventions  and  union 

bg  Op-     meetings,  though  loyalty  to  their  own 

jNMitaoii.    denomination  was  one  of  the  cardinal 

tenets  of  Christian  Endeavor.     The 

Mat  way,  they  thought,  to  head  oflf  the  new  move- 

oent  was  to  start  another  society  with  substantially 

he  same  principles  and  methods,  but  purely  de- 

ominational  in  name  and  affiliation.   This  was  done 

I  several  instances,  the  first  of  these  societies  being 

tarted  some  eight  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 

Ihristian  Endeavor  movement,  but  several  of  these 

rganizations,  feeling  the  impulse  of  these  later 

ays  toward  a  larger  fellowship,  have  come  into 

tie  ranks  of  Christian  Endeavor.    This  larger  fel- 

ywship  of  Christians  has  been  greatly  promoted 

y  the  different  imions  which  began  to  spring  up 

«ry  early  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 

Qovement.    The  United  Society  (or  national  union 

if  the  United  States  ^nd  Canada)  was  organized  in 

1885,  and  now  numbers  more  than  50,000  societies. 

[iocal  unions  and  state  imions  soon  followed,  and 

DOW  every  state  and  territory  and  province,  and 

every  dty  and  nearly  every  considerable  town  in  the 

Uiuted  States,  has  its  Christian  Endeavor  union, 

which  holds  yearly,  semiannual,  or  quarterly  con- 

ye&tioDs  or  conferences,  which  are  great  sources  of 

interdenominational  Christian  fellowship. 

When  the  societies  began  to  grow  numerous  in 
other  lands,  similar  unions  sprang  up  there,  until 
now  there  is  scarcely  a  Christian  country  in  the 
World  that  does  not  have  its  National  Christian  En- 
lieavor  Union,  while  in  India,  China,  and  Japan 
Utese  unions  are  equally  flourishing  and  influential. 
The  conventions  conducted  by  these 
4*  CfaiistiAn  national  imions  have  been  interesting, 
fiiiideavor  and  in  some  respects  phenomenal 
Coaven-  features  of  the  religious  life  of  the  last 
tioiis.  quarter  of  a  century.  In  numbers,  they 
are  said  by  well-informed  church  his- 
irians  to  have  surpassed  any  religious  gatherings 
i  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  national  conven- 
on  hdd  in  Boston  in  1895  brought  together  56,425 
gistered  delegates,  and  several  others  have  ap- 
t)ached  that  number  in  attendsince.  Notable 
invoitions  of  this  sort  that  have  attracted  the 
tention  of  the  nation  have  been  held  in  New  York, 
'aahington,  San  Francisco,  Baltimore,  Seattle, 
id  other  cities.  For  these  conventions,  cities  make 
aborate  preparations;  parks  and  railway  stations, 
iblic  buiMingSi  stores,  and  private  residences  are 


elaborately  decorated;  great  tents,  holding  10,000 
people  each,  are  called  into  service  when  more  sub- 
stantial meeting-places  are  inadequate,  and  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  community  is  often  profoimdly 
stirred.  In  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Adelaide,  London, 
Glasgow,  Belfast,  and  Berlin,  in  Fu-chau  and  Ning- 
po  in  China,  and  in  Osaka  and  Kobe  in  Japan  simi- 
lar national  conventions,  great,  in  numbers  and  re- 
ligious power,  have  been  held,  while  thousands  of 
smaller  conventions,  but  of  a  like  character,  are 
held  every  year  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
World's  Union  of  Christian  Endeavor  was  organ- 
ized in  Boston  in  1895,  and  since  then  has  held  three 
great  conventions,  one  in  London  in  1900,  which 
was  attended,  it  is  estimated,  by  50,000  delegates; 
the  second  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1906,  at- 
tended by  people  speaking  thirty  different  languages 
and  representing  forty  countries  and  more  than  fifty 
different  denominations;  and  the  third  in  Agra, 
India,  in  1909.  These  Christian  Endeavor  unions 
of  all  kinds — ^world's,  national,  state,  district, 
county,  and  local — exercise  no  authority  over  any 
local  society,  but  exist  simply  for  fellowship  and  in- 
spiration. The  only  authority  for  any  Christian 
Endeavor  society  is  its  own  church  and  pastor. 

In  many  unusual  and  unexpected  places  the  so- 
ciety has  found  a  place  for  itself,  as  on  the  ships  of 
the  United  States  Navy  and  on  ships  of  the  mer- 
chant marine,  where  many  ''  floating  societies  *' 
exist.  In  many  prisons  societies  have  been  estab- 
lished among  the  converted  prisoners  after  special 
evangelistic  meetings,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  these 
Endeavor    prisoners,    when    once   re- 

5.  Wide    leased,  have  never  gone    back  again. 

Range  of    In  soldiers'  barracks,  policemen's  quar- 

Activity.  ters,  fire-engine  stations,  trolley-car 
bams,  factories,  department  stores,  and 
large  hotels  (among  the  employees)  societies  have 
been  formed  that  have  done  great  good.  A  very  in- 
teresting development  of  the  Boer  War  was  the  for- 
mation of  societies  in  the  prison  camps  of  St.  Helena, 
Ceylon,  and  the  Bermudas,  which  resulted  in  the 
conversion  of  hundreds  of  young  Boers,  and  in  send- 
ing more  than  200  of  them  into  the  mission  fields  of 
Africa  on  their  release.  The  society  has  always 
striven  to  cultivate  the  missionary  spirit  among  its 
members,  and  it  has  contributed  thousands  of  its 
members  and  millions  of  dollars  to  the  mission  fields. 
Good  citizenship  has  for  many  years  been  a  leading 
plank  in  the  platform  of  the  society,  and  temperance, 
civic  purity,  national  patriotism,  and  international 
peace  have  a  large  place  in  its  literature  and  on  its 
program. 

The  scope  and  principles  of  the  society  have  never 
been  stated  more  succinctly  than  at  the  world's  con- 
vention at  Geneva,  when  the  following 

6.  Scope,    platform  of  principles  was  adopted  by 

Principles,  the   representatives   of   all  the   great 

and         nations  and  Protestant  denominations: 

Statistics.  Christian  Endeavor  is  a  providential  move- 
ment, and  is  promoted  by  societies  composed 
largely  of  young  people  of  both  sexes  found  in  every  land  and 
in  every  section  of  the  Christian  church.  Its  covenant  for 
active  members  demands  faith  in  Christ,  open  acknowledg- 
ment of  Christ,  service  for  Christ,  and  loyalty  to  Christ's 
church. 

Its  activities  are  as  wide  as  the  needs  of  mankind,  are  di- 
rected by  the  churches  of  which  the  aocietiea  are  an  integral 
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part,  and  are  carried  on  by  carefully  organised  eommitteee, 
embracing  all  the  members. 

Its  strength  lies  in  the  voluntary  obligation  of  its  cove- 
nant pledge,  and  its  adaptability  to  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men. 

Its  ideals  are  spirituality,  sanity,  enthusiasm,  loyalty,  fel- 
lowship, thorough  organization,  and  consecrated  devotion. 

Christian  Endeavor  stands  for  Spirituality  and  Catholic- 
ity. Its  spiritual  purpose  is  guaranteed  by  the  fact  that  its 
active  and  controlling  members  are  active,  experimental 
Christians;  its  catholicity,  by  the  fact  that  through  other 
classes  of  members,  and  through  various  activities,  all  young 
persons  may  be  brought  under  its  influence  and  share  in  its 
blessings. 

Christian  Endeavor  stands  for  Loyalty  and  Fellowship. 
Its  loyalty  to  the  local  church  and  its  worlc  is  guaranteed^by 
its  covenant  pledge,  which  embodies  its  motto,  "For  Christ 
and  the  Church";  its  fdlowship  is  guaranteed  by  its  in- 
sistence only  on  fundamental  Christian  principles,  which  has 
enabled  it  already  to  find  a  home  in  every  Christian  land 
and  denomination. 

Christian  Endeavor  stands  for  Christian  Missions  and  all 
wise  philanthropies  at  home  and  abroad,  approved  by  the 
churches  to  which  the  societies  belong. 

Christian  Endeavor  stands  for  Good  Citizenship  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  term,  and  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
private  and  corporate  greed,  to  intemperance,  impurity,  and 
everything  that  lowers  the  standard  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. 

Christian  Endeavor  stands  for  Peace  and  Good  Will  among 
men,  and  is  opposed  to  all  unjust  war  and  unjust  industrial 
strife,  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
"Arbitration  and  Conciliation  "  are  two  of  its  watchwords 
for  the  twentieth  century,  and  an  "International  Christian 
Brotherhood  "  and  a  universal  language  for  intercommunica- 
tion two  of  its  ideals. 

Christian  Endeavor  stands  for  Beneficence  and  generous 
giving,  which  it  has  embodied  and  made  concrete  in  its 
"Tenth  Legion"*  and  the  "Macedonian  Phalanx." f 

Christian  Endeavor  stands  for  High  Intellectual  Attain- 
ments, which  are  promoted  by  its  literature,  its  conventions, 
its  institutes,  summer  assemblies,  schools  of  methods,  read- 
ing-courses, and  correspondence-schools,  and  by  the,  study 
of  the  Bible  demanded  by  its  weekly  meetings  for  the  most 
hdpful  participation. 

Christian  Endeavor  stands  for  High  Devotional  Attain- 
ments and  for  communion  with  the  Unseen,  as  embodied  in 
the  "  Comrades  of  the  Quiet  Hour,"  X  whose  methods  have 
brought  help  and  comfort  to  so  many  thousands. 

Christian  Endeavor  stands  for  Pure  Home  Life,  Honest 
Business  Life,  Loyal  Church  Life,  Patriotic  National  Life, 
Joyoiis  Social  Life,  and  Brotherhood  with  all  mankind. 

The  following  are  the  latest  statistics  at  the  last 
enumeration,  July  1,  1911: 

United  States.  No.  of 

Societies. 

Young  People's 81,366 

Junior 16,265 

Intermediate 2,987 

Floating 46 

Mothers' 68 

Senior 60 

Allen  C.  E.  Leagues 1,905 

Varick  C.  E.  Leagues 626 

United  Brethren  Societies 761 

Total 63,966 

Total  membership 2,698,300 

Canada.  No.  of 

Societies. 

Young  People's 2,855 

Junior 703 

Intermediate 62 

Mothers' 1 

Parents' 2 

Total 8,628 

Total  membership 181,160 

*  Consisting  of  those  who  give  regularly  at  least  one-tenth 
of  their  income  for  distinctively  religious  work. 

t  No  lon^r  in  existence. 

t  Consisting  of  those  who  make  it  a  rule  to  spend  at  least 
fifteen  minutes  each  day  in  quiet  communion  with  God  and 
religious  meditation. 


FOBUON. 

SoeMH. 

Young  People's 17,4tt 

Junior Ijtol 

Intermediate ft7 

Mothers' IS 

Senior 2S 

Total 21,488 

Total  membenhip 1,074,400 

Grand  total  number  of  societies 79,077 

Grand  total  membership 8,951,880 

Some  of  the  chief  journals  of  the  society  are  Tk 
Christian  Endeavor  World,  The  Junior  CkvUm 
Endeavor  Worlds  published  in  Boston;  The  CkruUm 
Endeavour  Times,  published  in  London;  The  IriA 
EndeavoureTf  of  Portadown;  The  India  ChristianEitr 
deavowr,  of  Allahabad;  The  South  African  Etidm' 
ourer,  of  Cape  Town;  Die  JugendhUfe,  d  Beriin; 
Esfuerzo  CrietianOf  o(  Madrid;  The  Australian  Ckrit' 
tian  Endeavour  Link,  of  Melbourne;  The  RoU  CoQ, 
of  Sydney;  and  fifty  or  more  other  papers  are  pub- 
lished by  national,  state,  or  local  unions. 

The  president  of  the  United  Society  is  Rev. 
Francis  E.  Clark,  the  general  secretary  is  T^^Siam 
Shaw,  the  treasurer  is  Hiram  N.  Lathrop,  and  ^ 
editorial  secretary  is  Amos  R.  Wells;  while  the 
officers  of  the  World  Union  are  Rev.  Francis  £. 
Clark  (president),  John  Willis  Baer  (secretary),  W. 
Shaw  (treasurer  and  office  secretary),  and  Geoise 
W.  Coleman  (auditor).  Francis  £.  Clase. 

Bibuoobapht:  By  F.  E.  Clark,  Young  Pmfl^t  Pngir 
MeeHngt,  New  York,  1887;  World-Wide  Bndtaaof,  BatoB. 
ton,  1895;  Training  Ou  Church  of  the  Future,  New  Toik, 
1902;  ChriMtian  Endeavor  Manual,  Boston,  1908;  dm- 
tian  Endeavor  in  AH  Landa,  Phflad^phia,  190€;  and  bf 
A.  R.  Wells,  Social  Eveninge,  Boston,  1895;  Junior  Mn- 
ual,  ib.  1895;  Prayer-Meeting  Methode,  ib.  I99i;  Ov 
Unione,  ib.  1896;  CiHzene  in  Training,  ib.  1898;  Th»  Mu- 
aionary  Manual,  ib.  1899;  The  Offi^r'g  Handbook,  ib- 
1900;  The  Young  PeopWe  Paalor,  ib.  1905;  £z]Mrt  Ew- 
deaeor,  ib.  1911. 

XIV.  Young  Women's  Christian  Assodation  of 
the  United  States  of  America:  The  organization 
known  as  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  thou- 
sands of  members  and  over  875  local  associationfl, 
had  its  beginning  in  1858,  in  a  small  society  formed 
in  New  York  by  Mrs.  Marshall  O.  Roberts,  and 
caUed  at  first  a  Union  Prayer  Circle.  Later  in  the 
same  year  the  name  was  changed  to  Ladies'  Chris- 
tian Association,  its  object  being  "  to 

I.  Origin   labor  for  the  temporal,  moral,  and  re- 
and        ligious  welfare  of  young  self-supporting 

Purpose,  women/'  and  two  years  later  this  so- 
ciety opened  a  boarding-home  for  such 
young  women.  In  1866  the  name  of  the  organiia- 
tion  was  changed  to  Ladies'  Christian  Union,  and 
its  charter  was  secured,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Boston 
was  organized,  modeled  more  or  less  after  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  (q.v.).  In  1872-73  a 
prayer  group  in  Normal  University,  Normal,  E, 
was  formed  and  organized  into  a  Young  Ladies' 
Christian  Association,  which  later  took  the  name 
Yoimg  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  these 
organizations  were  duplicated  in  other  dty  bdA 
student  centers  until  the  present  large  organization 
has  been  developed.    The  purpose  of  the  aasociation 
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in  every  case  has  been  to  develop  a  well-rounded 
Christian  womanhood  in  the  community  where  the 
orpnixation  exists.  To  build  up  a  strong  body,  to 
increase  healthy,  social  instincts,  to  train  the  mind, 
and  to  strengthen  the  spiritual  and  moral  forces, 
nothing  less  than  this  has  been  the  aim.  To  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  methods  are  employed  which 
differ  from  each  other  as  widely  as  do  the  local  sur- 
roundings of  the  various  associations,  but  what- 
ever the  methods,  the  underlying  principles  are  the 
B8me  in  all.  These  fundamentals  are  that  the  indi- 
Tidual  improves  far  more  when  she  herself  desires 
it  than  when  some  one  else  is  trying  to  improve  her; 
that  cooperation  will  accomplish  much  more  than 
inhited  effort;  and  that  cooperation  is  easier  to 
attain  when  it  is  possible  to  have  like  working  with 
like.  Any  young  woman  of  good  moral  character 
may  become  a  member  of  the  association  by  the 
payment  of  an  annual  fee  (generally  $1),  though 
rating  and  office-holding  are  in  most  cases  confined 
<o  those  who  are  members  of  Protestant  Evangelical 
liurches. 

Four  general  departments  exist  in  a  city  associa- 
ion:  physical,  social,  educational,  and  reUgious 
rork.  The  physical  department  requires  a  gym- 
asium,  where  a  girl  may  gain  strength  and  vigor 
hrou^  careful  drill  exercise,  watched  over  by  a 
ompetent  and  trained  director.  A  girl  who  has 
tood  at  a  loom  or  who  has  been  bending  over  a 
fiedle  all  day  needs  a  general  limbering  up  in  the 
ymnasium  before  she  is  ready  to  go  into  a  study 
lass  or  a  religious  meeting  and  get  the  best  out  of 
t.  Swimming-pools  and  bowling-aUeys  are  pro- 
ided  in  many  associations.  The  social  department 
nakes  provision  for  a  young  woman  in  a  strange 
aty,  or  even  for  one  who  in  her  own  city  is  busy  in 
an  office  all  day  long,  and  has  no  time 
a.  dtf  and  or  opportunity  to  make  friends.  For 
Student  the  enlarging  of  her  life,  parties  and 
Associa-  clubs  are  formed  in  which  she  may  meet 
tioiis.  other  girls  and  women,  and  have  a  good 
time  in  a  natural  and  healthy  way. 
There  is  also  a  lunch  and  rest  room  where  a  young 
woman  may  buy  her  whole  luncheon,  or  may  bring 
her  sandwiches  and  buy  only  a  bowl  of  soup  or  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  sit  at  a  pleasant  table  to  eat  it.  In 
jnany  of  these  lunch  rooms  the  "  cafeteria"  system 
is  used — ^where  from  a  side  table  the  young  women 
pi^  on  a  tray  the  dishes  of  food  they  wish  and 
cury  it  themselves  to  their  table.  As  this  docs  away 
*ith  most  of  the  expense  of  service,  lower  prices  can 
be  charged,  and  a  good  luncheon  can  be  supplied  at 
w  average  cost  of  eleven  or  twelve  cents.  In  a  room 
•^fttfby  win  be  found  couches  where  girls  may  rest 
•fter  luncheon  before  returning  to  work.  Under 
^  educational  department  is  grouped  the  work  for 
^  mental  or  manual  training  of  the  young  women, 
uid  classes  as  widely  differing  as  Latin,  stenog- 
]*pky,  or  domestic  science  are  provided  at  low  rates. 
^  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  provide  any 
^  for  which  there  may  be  a  real  demand  in  the 
Qnununity,  and  some  associations  recently  have 
sen  holding  a  sunmier  school  to  coach  girls  who 
ave  fallen  behind  in  their  high-school  work.  Al- 
unigh  there  is  an  individual  department  for  the 
%iou8  work  of  the  association,  this  work  in  real- 


ity threads  in  and  out  of  aU  departments,  and  binds 
them  together,  so  that  no  one  can  come  into  any 
part  of  the  association  without  coming  also  under 
its  religious  influence.  A  great  deal  of  this  is  neces- 
sarily an  invisible  and  unspoken  influence,  but  it  Is 
present  none  the  less.  Under  the  organized  relig- 
ious work  come  the  Bible-study  classes,  the  devo- 
tional meetings,  the  personal  service  groups,  and 
the  missionary  and  evangelistic  meetings.  Through 
these  the  effort  is  made  to  ground  a  girl  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  so  that  she  will  have  a  reason  for  what 
she  believes,  and  will  have  a  spiritual  strength  that 
will  not  only  enable  her  to  fulfil  her  duties,  but  will 
cause  her  to  be  a  source  of  strength  and  helpfulness 
to  others.  The  association  does  not  rival  the  Church 
in  any  way,  but  endeavors  to  develop  a  trained  and 
useful  membership  for  the  Church.  These  four  de- 
partments constituted  for  many  years  a  city  asso- 
ciation, but  gradually  the  members  began  to  real- 
ize that  many  young  women  lived  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  association  to  come  to  it.  There- 
fore an  extension  department  was  formed  to  carry 
the  benefits  of  the  association  into  the  factories  and 
shops  at  the  noon  hour.  From  this  small  beginning 
a  large  industrial  work  has  grown,  with  clubs  in 
many  factories,  while  in  some  cities  and  mill  villages 
there  may  be  found  a  full-fledged  industrial  associa- 
tion managed  by  the  workers  themselves.  In  such 
associations  a  large  subscription  is  paid  by  the  fac- 
tory or  mill  owners  to  the  association,  but  the  con- 
trol of  the  association  work  and  the  employment  of 
the  secretary  are  left  to  the  young  women  employees. 
In  the  student  centers  for  women  the  need  was  felt 
of  a  vitalizing  Christian  organization  that  should  be 
under  the  auspices  of  the  students  themselves. 
From  small  prayer  groups  developed  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  which  provide  for 
Bible-  and  mission-study  classes  and  devotional 
meetings  among  the  students,  and  which  also  have 
charge  of  such  philanthropic  enterprises  as  the  young 
women  have  time  for.  From  the  one  prayer  group 
in  Normal  University  in  1873  have  grown  667  stu- 
dent associations  now  affiliated  with  the  national 
movement. 

The  work  of  all  associations  is  directed  in  general 
by  a  board  of  managers  or  a  cabinet,  which  is  elected 
from  the  membership,  while  standing  conm[iittees 
have  charge  of  the  different  departments.  The  gen- 
eral secretary  and  the  other  department  secretaries 
are  the  executives  of  the  board  of  directors.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  general  secretary  to  be  in  touch 
with  all  the  departments,  to  make  plans  for  the 
strengthening  and  enlarging  of  the  association,  to 
have  knowledge  of  the  latest  methods  employed 

elsewhere,    and    herself    to    originate 

3.  Organ-  methods  which  are  particularly  adapted 

ization  and  to  the  local  surroundings.    She  is  the 

Confer-     true  executive  of  the  association,  one 

ences.      with  the  board  of  managers  in  their 

councils  and  plans,  and  able  to  guide 
them  though  employed  by  them.  One  of  her  chief 
duties  is  to  harmonize  conflicting  personalities,  so 
that  she  must  be  a  woman  of  tact  and  resources; 
she  must  have  great  executive  ability,  and  must 
have,  first  of  all,  a  deep  spiritual  nature,  for  the  suc- 
cess  of   all   departments   hangs   on   the   religious 
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strength  of  the  association.  More  and  more  the 
secretaryship  is  being  recognized  as  a  legitimate  and 
satisfactory  profession  for  college  women,  who 
would  make  their  lives  tell  in  the  spiritual  uplift  of 
the  world.  There  were  for  some  time  in  the  United 
States  two  national  organizations  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations,  but  in  Dec.,  1906, 
398  delegates  from  the  local  associations,  formally 
aflUiated  with  the  International  Board  of  Women's 
and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  and 
with  the  American  Conmiittee,  met  in  New  York 
and  formed  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations of  the  United  States  of  America.  A  na- 
tional board  of  thirty  representative  women  was 
elected  with  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge  as  president. 
The  national  board  has  eight  departments,  viz.,  field 
work,  secretarial,  finance,  publication,  office,  for- 
eign, conventions  and  conjferences,  and  method.  A 
trainingHschool  for  secretaries  was  opened  in  New 
York  City  in  Oct.,  1908,  and  the  national  head- 
quarters are  at  125  East  Twenty-seventh  Street, 
New  York  City.  Under  this  national  board  are 
formed  territorial  committees  who  come  in  close 
touch  with  the  local  associations  and  have  travel- 
ing secretaries,  experts  in  the  various  depart- 
ments, to  give  advice  and  help  wherever  it  shall 
be  necessary.  The  relation  between  the  terri- 
torial and  local  associations  is  purely  advisory.  To 
give  additional  strength  to  the  associations,  ten 
conferences  are  held  in  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. These  are  arranged  by  the  national  board,  and 
to  them  come  members  of  the  local  associations  for 
Bible  and  mission  study,  for  open  conference  on 
plans  and  methods  of  work,  and  for  inspirational 
meetings.  Each  conference  lasts  about  ten  days, 
the  smaUest  numbering  some  200  delegates,  the 
largest  800.  The  leaders  of  these  conferences  are 
national  board  and  territorial  secretaries  and  com- 
mittee members,  and  among  the  speakers  are  some 
of  the  best-known  clergymen  and  social-betterment 
workers  of  the  country. 

Certain  phases  of  work  promoted  by  the  special- 
ists of  the  national  board  in  suitable  communities 
or  in  a  general  way  are  as  follows:  the  pro\'ision  for 
club  houses  for  professional  women  students;  the 
organizing  of  associations  for  Indian  students  and  for 
those  in  colored  schools;  the  linking-up  of  recent  col- 
lege graduates  to  volunteer  work  along  such  religious 
and  philanthropic  lines  as  they  may  indicate  prefer- 
ence for;  recognition  of  the  recent  "  rural  awaken- 
ing "  by  the  formation  of  county  associations;  and  a 
system  of  meeting  and  protecting  young  inamigrant 
women  and  equipping  them,  by  instruction  in 
EngUsh  and  other  help,  for  life  in  a  new  country. 

Besides  the  work  in  the  United  States  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  is  strengthened  by 
its  international  bonds.  It  is  affihated  with  the 
World's  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
which  has  branches  on  every  continent  and  in  al- 
most every  country,  and  with  the  World's  Student 
Christian  Federation.  These  world's  associations 
have  their  own  conferences,  the  last  being  the 
World's  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  Con- 
ference in  Berlin,  in  1910;  and  the  World's  Student 
Christian  Federation  Convention  in  Constantinople, 
in  1911. 


The  following  statistics  for  1910-11  show  somt- 
thing  of  the  growth  of  this  organization  in  the  coone 
of  a  little  over  fifty  years.    Now  thai 
4.  Interna-  it  is  united  under  one  central  board,  1 
tional  Affil-  still  greater  increase  may  be  expected. 
iations  and      City  associations  (with  32  brancheB), 
Statistics.   196;    extension   associations,  12;  to- 
tal   membership,  228,757;   147  aoo- 
ciations  report  an  average  weekly  attendAnoe  of 
6,719  at  the  religious  meetings;  151  report  22,193 
enrolled  in  Bible  classes;   57  report  1,^  enrofled 
in  mission-study  classes;    109  report  equipped  in 
gymnasia,  and  152  report  25,133  enrolled  in  phys- 
ical training  classes;    158  report  36,153  enrolkd  in 
educational  classes  and  clubs;   131  report  libraria 
with  109,931  volumes,  and  144  report  reading-foomB 
with  2,269  periodicals;   97  report  7,496  enrolled  in 
domestic-science  classes,  and  134  report  14,079  en- 
rolled in  domestic-art  classes;   126  report  lunch  de- 
partments serving  5,652,145  meals  during  the  year; 
104  report  boarding  departments  with  capacity  for 
4,531;   94  report  27,150  positions  secured  thiou^ 
the  employment  bureau;   44  report  travelers'  aid 
departments;    80  report  buildings  owned,  and  32 
report  summer  homes;    the  secretaries,  directoca, 
teachers,  etc.,  number  1,106. 

The  student  associations  number  667,  with  an  ac- 
tive membership  of  54,369  out  of  115,703  young 
women  students  in  the  institutions;  the  general 
secretaries  number  47;  the  mission-study  daaseB 
number  1,262,  with  14,196  students  (reported  by 
342  associations);  the  Bible-study  classes  number 
1,485,  with  18,957  students  (reported  by  345  aaso- 
ciations) ;  16  associations  have  buildings,  and  201 
have  libraries;  253  associations  held  special  evan- 
gelistic meetings. 
XV.  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  d 
'  Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  An  organization  formed 
in  1855  in  two  sections  by  Lady  Kinnaird  (then 
Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur  Kinnaird)  in  London,  with  the 
idea  of  establishing  suitable  Christian  homes  and 
institutes  for  young  women;  and  by  Miss  Robarts 
in  the  country,  who,  believing  in  the 
I.  Origin  power  and  influence  of  women,  "banded 
and  together  a  union  of  women  whose  work 
History,  should  be  cemented  by  prayer,"  which 
was  called  the  Prayer  Union.  These 
two  sections,  the  one  with  its  purely  spiritual  aim, 
and  the  other  combining  to  meet  both  the  spiritual 
and  practical  needs  of  young  women  at  that  time, 
grew  side  by  side,  until  in  1877  both  were  united 
under  the  presidentship  of  Mrs.  Pennefather  (of  the 
Prayer  Union)  and  Lady  Kinnaird,  and  called  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association;  the  work 
had  already  extended  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  thus 
making  the  association  to  consist  of  four  diNisioDS 
— London,  provincial,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  By 
1884  it  had  become  evident  that  the  time  was  ripe 
for  a  more  united  constitution  and  regular  organiia- 
tion  in  the  work,  and  after  much  prayer  and  con- 
sultation a  united  basis  and  constitution  were  agreed 
upon,  still  adhering  strictly  to  the  lines  upon  which 
the  London  and  country  branches  had  worked,  and 
in  harmony  with  the  motto  of  the  association,  **  No^ 
by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the 
Lordofhoets"  (Zech.iv.6).   A  united  central  coon- 
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he  preddentflhip  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury 
d,  the  first  meeting  being  held  in  London 
385.  At  this  meeting  the  affiliation  of  the 
'omen's  Christian  Association  with  the 
ork  carried  on  by  the ''  Union  des  amies  de 
He  "  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  girls  in  Eng- 
Agreed  to,  and  the  consent  of  the  council 
1  for  an  office  to  be  secured  for  this  pur- 
the  mean  while  branches  of  the  association 
formed  in  America,  India,  and  the  conti- 
irope,  and  in  Apr.,  1892,  the  first  gathering 
imational  character  was  held  in  London, 
sful  consultation  and  with  the  cooper- 
eaders  of  the  American  Young  Women's 
Association.  Representatives  from  India, 
Prance,  Norway,  and  other  countries  were 
od  the  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  for- 
the  World's  Young  Women's  Christian 
n  in  1894,  as  a  center  for  all  national  as- 
,  the  first  president  being  Mrs.  J.  H.  Trit- 
eneral  committee  was  formed,  consisting 
ntatives  of  every  country  included  in  the 
i  a  constitution  was  drawn  up.  Interna- 
Terences  are  held  quadrennially,  these  hav- 
1  London  in  1898,  in  Geneva  in  1902,  in 
K)6,  and  in  Berlin  in  1910.  There  are  now 
national  associations  linked  with  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
imbership  of  512,000. 
tonding  to  the  imited  central  council, 
i  formed  to  unify  the  British  work  of  the 
omen's  Christian  Association,  there  now 
British  National  Young  Women's  Chris- 
dation,  representing  the  five  divisions  of 
touth  of  England,  north  of  England,  Scot- 
Ireland,  and  united  under  the  name  of 
National  Council.  Nine  representatives 
from  each  division,  together  with  other 
'al  members  representing  various  depart- 
ments of  work,  form  this  council,  which 
is  the  responsible  and  legislative  body 
of  the  whole  association  in  Great  Brit- 
reland.    It  appoints  standing  committees 

I  duties,  e.g.,  general  executive  (on  which 
presentatives  of  the  five  divisions),  finance, 

and  allocation  of  workers,  editorial,  and 
rhile  there  are  also  various  departmental 
es  for  nurses,  teachers,  etc.  The  five  di- 
e  autonomous  in  their  working,  though  all 

together.under  the  national  council,  which 
s  the  general  policy  of  the  association. 

associations  work  with  local  committees, 
a  direct  commimication  with  the  office  of 
on  in  which  they  are  situated.  The  work 
ivision  is  carried  on  through  its  divisional 
o  which  all  questions  relating  to  the  gen- 

of  the  local  associations  are  carried, 
nnbership  in  the  local  associations  may  be 
aeral  or  special.  General  membership  is 
ito  prayer  imion  (active)  and  associate,  the 
ass  including  those  who  wish  to  devote 
s  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  daily  life,  and 
ind  pray  for  others;  while  associate  mem- 

II  those  who  wish  simply  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
Christian  association.  Special  members 
juniors  (giris  under  fourteen  years  of  age). 


teachers,  niurses,  the  gild  of  helpers  (girls  of  leisure), 

and  the  blind,  the  latter  division  having  a  Braille 

library  and  a  monthly  letter  to  mem- 

3.  The     bers,  also  published  in   Braille.    The 
Local  Asso-  local  association  may  consist  of  a  home 

dations.  and  institute  combined,  or  merely  of 
club-rooms  opened  in  the  evenings. 
The  homes,  holiday  and  residential,  meet  a  great 
need,  especially  the  latter,  of  which  there  are 
thirty-five  in  London  alone,  accommodating  women 
in  business,  teachers,  students,  etc. ;  while  by  means 
of  its  holiday  homes  (country  and  seaside)  many 
thousands  of  association  members  are  yearly  en- 
abled to  enjoy  restful  and  inexpensive  holidays,  re- 
duced fares  being  often  allowed  by  the  railway  com- 
panies to  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
members  visiting  homes.  In  several  large  towns, 
such  as  London,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  etc.,  res- 
taurants, noon  rest-rooms,  and  lunch  clubs  have 
been  opened  for  the  benefit  of  girls  in  business,  which 
provide  good  food  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible. 
In  the  institutes,  besides  the  advantages  to  lonely 
girls  of  intercourse  with  others,  and  of  the  help  and 
counsel  to  be  had  from  the  association  secretary, 
educational  classes  are  held  and  lectures  on  various 
subjects  are  given. 

The  home  organization  may  be  divided  into  re- 
ligious, educational,  and  social  service.    The  relig- 
ious work  is  carried  on  by  meetings,  Bible  study, 
evangelistic  services,  etc.;   and  the  educational  by 
classes  in  institutes,  provision  being  also  made  for 
home  study  and  loan  libraries.    The  department  of 
social  service  is  more  complex,  and  in- 
4.  Home,   eludes   subdivisions   for   employment 
Social       (with  registries  in  different  parts  of  the 

Service,  coimtry,  as  well  as  a  registry  for  inmii- 
and  grant  girls),  emigration  (advising  emi- 
Foreign  De-  grant  girls  and  cooperating  with  the 
partments.  British  Women's  Emigration  Society), 
thrift,  total  abstinence,  factory  work 
(in  affiliation  with  the  Federation  of  Working  Girls' 
Clubs),  and  the  convalescent  and  holiday  depart- 
ment. The  Social  Service  Council  has  recently  been 
formed,  and  may  be  applied  to  for  advice  and  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  factory  laws,  etc.,  should 
members  be  in  difficulty  and  need  help  in  this  way. 
The  foreign  department  of  the  association  unites  not 
only  the  foreign  missionary  work,  which  is  largely 
supported  by  the  local  associations,  but  also  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  work  in  other  lands. 
Besides  the  large  sums  of  money  which  are  con- 
tributed annually  by  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  members  to  foreign  missions,  twenty- 
eight  workers  are  supported  by  this  department,  who 
carry  on  chiefly  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion work  among  English-speaking  girls  in  foreign 
lands.  The  number  of  branches  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  1,290,  £ind  the  membership,  102,710. 
The  president  is  Mrs.  J.  H.  Tritton  (previous  presi- 
dents being  Lords  Kinnaird  £ind  Overtoun),  and  the 
general  secretary  is  Miss  Thorold. 

BiBLiooBAPHY:  The  most  important  literature  is  contained 
in  the  manuals  of  the  various  organizations,  which  usually 
afford  not  only  statistics,  but  the  history  of  the  respective 
societies.  Consult  further:  T.  Chalmers,  JuveniU  Re- 
HpoI;  or.  Philosophy  of  the  Chriatian  Endeavor  Movement, 
St.    Louis,    1896;     Young   Men'e   ChrUUan   AssoetolioiM; 
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Baiidboot  of  thi  Hill.,  OtaaniMoHim.  and  MtOodt  of  Work, 
Naw  York,  1S92:  I»  L.  DoKetC  HiU.  of  Oit  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
TOL  L,  tb.  1S9G;  R.  C.  Mono,  J>el>l|F  of  V.  U.  C.  A.';  ib. 
1904:  W.  D.  Murray.  PrineiiAa  and  Organiialian  of  tht 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  lb.  191Di  P.  Gnvn.  Hov  to  d«il  wilk  Ladi;  a 
BaruOook  of  O-ureh  Wori,  Ib.  1910.  A  eomprehiiiuiva 
llttls  book,  «  nev  edilion  ot  whlcli  ii  Deeded,  li  L.  W. 
BaeoD  and  C.  A.  Northrop,  Ymng  FtopWi  Socittif,  New 
York.  1900. 

YODHG,  ROBERT:  Lay  theologian  and  orien- 
toliat;  b.  at  Edinburgh  Sept.  10,  1822;  d.  there 
Oct.  14,  1S88.  He  received  hia  education  at  private 
schools,  1827'3S;  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
printing  bu^ess,  133S— 15,  uaiug  his  spore  time  to 
study  the  oriental  languages;  t>ecaiRe  a  communi- 
cant in  1842;  joined  the  Free  Church,  and  became 
a  Sabbath-school  teacher  in  1843.  In  1347  he  took 
Up  printing  and  bookselling  on  hie  own  accouDt, 
proceeding  to  publish  books  that  tended  to  further 
the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  and  its  ancient  ver- 
sions; his  first  pubhcution  was  on  edition  with 
translation  of  Maimonides'  613  precepts.  He  went 
to  India  as  a  literary  missionary  and  superintendent 
-of  the  mission  press  at  Surat,  in  1856,  returning  in 
1891;  conduct^  the  "  Missionary  Institute,"  1864- 
1874;  and  visited  America  in  1867.  He  was  a  mod- 
erate Calvinist,  a  simple  Presbyterian,  and  a  strict 
textual  critic  and  thcolt^an.  His  important  work 
WM  the  Analytkal  Conatrdanee  to  the  Bible  .  .  . 
winlaining  fver]/  Word  in  alphabetical  OnUr,  arranged 
wider  ila  Hebrew  or  Greek  Original  (Edinbui^h,  1879); 
one  may  cite  alao  his  Concite  Commentary  on  the 
Holjf  Bible,  being  a  Companion  to  the  neio  Tranelo' 
Hon  itf  the  Old  and  New  CmienanU  .  ,  .  £pf.  (1865); 
Contribuliont  to  a  Neie  Revunon;  or,  a  eritieal  Com- 
panion to  the  New  TextameTtt  {ISSl);  and  the  Cflrw- 
lotogy  of  the  Targume,  or  the  Doclrine  of  the  Mesnah, 
a*  it  it  -un/Med  in  Ike  ancient  Jewish  Targuma,  or 
Chaldee  Paraphraees  of  the  Holy  Scriptitret.  Young 
was  celebrated  as  an  editor  and  tranflUtor  of  Jew- 
bh  and  Biblical  writings  in  various  languages,  espe- 
cially in  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Araraiuc,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Gujarati,  thus  and  in  other  ways  con- 
tributing to  the  api>aratua  for  textual  criticism.  He 
was  also  active  in  the  region  of  comparative  lin- 
guistics and  in  Semitic  philology. 
Bibuografht:     Saimrr  of  VUler,   Doc.   18,    18SS;    DNB. 

TOUHG,  SAMUEL  EDWAUD:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Deep  Cut,  Auglwie  Co.,  O.,  June  6,  1866.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  College,  Mo.  (1883- 
1886),  and  Princeton  (1886-88)  and  Union  (1888- 
1880)  Theological  Seminaries.  He  has  been  pastor 
of  Westminster  Church,  Asbiiry  Park,  N.  J.  (ISS9- 
1894),  Central  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.  (1894-97), 
Second  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  (1898-1908),  and 
Bedford  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (since  1908).  He 
has  been  active  in  ameliorating  the  conditions  of 
the  life-saving  service,  and  while  at  Pittsburg  or- 
ganized both  a  system  of  summer  services  in  the 
city  porks  and  afternoon  tbcat«r  services.  He  was 
vice-chwrman  of  the  committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly that  organised  the  Presbyterian  Brother- 
hood of  America,  and,  besides  being  a  member  of 
the  evangelistic  committee  of  the  General  Assembly, 
is  a  chaplain  of  the  Actors'  Church  AlUance  of 
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YOUTZ,  HERBERT  ALDEK:  PreBbyleriAa;  k 
at  Des  Moines,  la.,  Apr.  28,  1867.  fie  wu  gnd- 
uated  from  Simpson  College,  Indianola,  U.  (EA, 
1890),  and  Boston  University,  where  he  toil  i 
d(«ree  in  1895  (Ph.D.,  1903),  also  studjini  it 
Berlin  and  Marburg  in  1901-03.  He  held  Congnp. 
Uona)  pastorates  at  Quincy,  Mass.  (1894-96),  Mkt 
dlefield,  Mb£b.  (1896-98),  and  Plymouth  C^ot^tv- 
tional  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.  (1898-19011;  ra 
acting  profeeeor  of  theology  in  the  Cbicsgo  Tht- 
logical  Seminary  (1903-05) ;  professor  of  (he  tat 
subject  in  tlie  Congregational  CoU^e  of  Montnll 
(1905-08) ;  and  was  in  1908  Bppolnt«d  to  hia  f«» 
ent  position  of  professor  of  systematic  theokgj  in 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn,  N,  Y. 

YDLETIDE:  A  popular,  somewhat  poetic  do- 
ignationof  the  Christ mastidc.  The  nameof  IheMB- 
tral  festival  in  Greek  is  kemcragenelfUioe,  la  sauliiit 
Icaou  Chriitou  {tou  Sol^va)  ("  the  birthday  otitmt 
Christ  |or,  of  the  Savior]  "),  though  Gregoiy  Nuiu- 
sen  {Oralio,  xxxviii,  [MFG,  xxxvi.  312-3131)  uiaoo- 
cessfully  sought  ta  introduce  the  name  TbNpb- 
any  to  distinguish  this  festival  from  that  of  tk 
Epiphany (q. v.), celebrat«dBeparatelyonJan.6.  Ii 
Latin,  the  name  is  Nalalit  {dies),  NattUilia,  .Vofanta 
Domini  {Jetu  Chri»U),  whence  the  Italian  .Vstab 
and   the  Spanish  Nodal,   Natitddad.     The  VtaAi 

Noel  may  be  derived  from  nololu,  ir 
The  Kame.  poenbly  from  nol,  a  ciy  of  rejoinagni 

the  occEi;sion  of  the  birth  of  a  piiiM. 
The  Anglo^axon  giol,  yole,  yule  is  thought  lo  if- 
nify  the  solstice.  In  Scandinavia,  the  period  fnm 
Christmas  to  Epiphany  is  ealleil  JMafri^.  Jik- 
httgh.  Yule  and  Yuletide  are  still  used  in  Scotluid. 
while  in  England  this  older  designation  has  beei 
replaced  by  Christmas  ("  Christ  mass  "),  wbicli  tf- 
pears  in  E)utch  as  Kerstmisse,  Kersnus.  The  Go- 
man  WeihnachXen  represents  the  Middle  &^ 
German  Wihen  Nahten  ("  Holy  Nights  ").  Thefts- 
tival  either  includes  the  whole  period  from  Dec,  25 
to  Jan.  6  (the  twelve  nights,  wnct-  the  ancient  Ga- 
mans  reckoned  by  nights  and  not  by  dsysl,  tlw 
Christmas  week  up  to  Dec.  31,  the  four  dap  Dk- 
25-28  (the  feasts  of  the  Nativity,  St.  SlephBD,  Si. 
John  the  Evangelist,  and  Holy  Innoeentil,  or, 
finally,  the  Christ  day  alone.  For  Jan.  6  as  the 
feast  of  the  birth  and  of  the  baptism  of  Christ  sm 
Epiphany,  Feabt  or  the. 

The  choice  of  Dec.  25  as  the  birthday  of  Chris 
must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  celcbratioii 
of  the  Christmas  festival.  Long  before  there  wn 
any  question  of  a  festival  of  Chrfat's  birth,  the  dile 
of  his  birth  had  been  sought  and  determined.  Tht 
Church  of  the  first  two  centuries  had  no  Ihoughl  d 
celebrating  it  as  a  festival.  Origen  </n  Let,  Am.< 
viii.  3,  In  Mall.  xiv.  6  \MPG,  xii.  495,  xiii.  S93-SW|), 
followed  by  Jerome  (/n  Malt.  xiv.  6  [.VPL,  trn. 
971),  pronounced  decisively  against  the  celebraUM 

of  birthdays  of  saints  and  martjn,  (" 
Relation  to  the  days  of  their  death  should  rtlhK 
the  Vemal  be  conEddered  their  notafcs  diet.  Oan- 
Equinox,    ent  of  Alexandria  ISlrom. ,i.2l  [Jff*- 

viji.  885-886])  saj-s  that  from  iheiiinli 
of  the  Lord  to  the  death  of  Commodua  (Dec,  31, 
192]  194  years,  1  month,  and  13  days  had  pa«d. 
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Toy.  18,  751  a.u.c,  was  the  birthday  of 
>robably  we  should  read  23  instead  of  13 
hat  the  date  becomes  Nov.  8.  In  the  De 
mpuJtMf  inoorrectly  ascribed  to  Cyprian 
Usener  in  243  aj>.))  the  day  of  the  spring 
Mar.  25)  is  reckoned  as  the  first  day  of 
and  Mar.  28,  the  day  on  which  the  sun 
Mxm  were  made,  is  the  birthday  of  Jesus, 
X  1549  after  the  Exodus;  while  the  Clem- 
»milies  set  this  day  on  the  vernal  equinox 
his  chronography  Julius  Africanus,  in  221, 
the  same  day  as  that  of  the  conception  of 
le  first  to  give  Dec.  25,  exactly  nine  months 
iie  date  of  his  birth;  and  Hippolytus,  in 
I  book  of  his  commentary  on  Daniel,  gives 
4  B.C.,  as  the  day  of  Christ's  birth,  and 
29  A.D.,  as  the  day  of  his  death.  In  all 
putations  the  spring  equinox  plays  a  part, 
le  both  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of 
lation  or  conception  of  Jesus;  in  the  lat- 
bhe  birthday  follows  nine  months  later, 
assumes  that  Dec.  25  was  chosen  in  the 
Jan.  6  in  the  East  as  the  day  of  Christ's 
ugh  a  reckoning  which  gave  Mar.  25  (Ter- 
dv,  JvdcBOi,  viii.;  Hippolytus,  Acta  Pilaii) 
as  the  day  of  his  death,  and  also  as  the 
I  conception,  so  that  nine  months  later — 
3e  Dec.  25,  in  the  other,  Jan.  6 — became 
of  his  birth,  although  Duchesne  himself 
lat  a  celebration  of  Apr.  6  as  the  day  of 
ieath  appears  only  in  a  Montanist  sect 
,  Hiat,  ecd.y  vii.  18). 

ilso  been  conjectured  that  the  day  was  Be- 
cause of  its  significance  in  the  Roman 
where  it  bore  the  name  of  dieB  invicti  solia 
f  of  the  unconquered  sun  "),  since  on  this 
nm  began  to  regain  its  power  and  over- 
night.   This  view  is  supported  by  Poly- 
dore  Vergil  (De  rerum  inventoribus,  v., 
I     Lyons,  1558),  J.  A.  Fabricius,  D.  E. 
to  Jablonski,  E.  F.  Wemsdorf,  J.  A.  W. 
indNeander,  K.  A.  Hase,  and  others;  and 
ia.  it  is  true  that,  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Christmas  festival,  the  coming  of 
the  Light  of  the  world  was  often  com- 
h  the  dies  inmcti  solia  of  the  Romans,  as  by 
i  (Sermo  innatwitatem Dominij  vii., and  in 
r»  Johannis  BapUstce  [MPLj  xxxviii.  1007, 
regory  of  Nyssa,  Maximus  of  Turin  (Ser- 
d  iv.  De  nativikUe  Domini ,  MPL,  Ivii.  535, 
It  is,  however,  unlikely  that  the  birth- 
sus  was  first  determined  by  this  heathen 
Nor  can  Christmas  be  assumed  to  owe  its 
>    the    Roman    Saturnalia,    since    they 
x>m    Dec.    17    to    Dec.    19,    and   even 
i    lat^     prolongation    to     seven    days, 
Dec.  23.    Still   less  can  the  origin  be 
i  the  Gennanic  solar  festival,  since  the 
s  festival  arose  kmg  before  the  Christian- 
the    Germans,  although    some   popular 
Doneeted   with   Christmas   may  have    a 
r  Teutonic  aouroe. 

def  qpiMtion  in  rdation  to  Christmas  is 
birtlidagr  festival,  originally  combined  with 
mal  festival  on  Jan.  6,  was  first  celebrated 
f  en  Deo,  25,  Usener  has  made  an  ex- 


haustive investigation  of  this  matter,  starting  with 
the  chronography  of  Philocalus  (354  a.d.),  which 
contains  a  list  of  memorial  days  of  the 
Date  of  Church  {depositio  mariyrum),  the  first 
Earliest  entry  bdng:  "  viii.  of  the  Calends  of 
Roman  January;  Christ  bom  in  Bethlehem  of 
Celebra-  Judea.''  Usener  then  adduces  an  ad- 
tion  in  dress  delivered  by  Pope  Liberius  (con- 
December,  secrated  May  22,  352)  when  Mar- 
cellina,  the  sister  of  Ambrose,  took  the 
vow  of  virginity  (Ambrose,  De  virginiUUe,  iii.  1 
[MPL,  xvi.  219-220]).  Liberius  begins  by  aUuding 
to  the  day  as  the  birthday  of  the  Lord,  and  then 
proceeds  to  treat  of  the  miracle  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana  and  of  that  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  Usener 
insists  that  the  words  must  have  been  spoken  on 
Jan.  6  and  not  on  Dec.  25,  because  the  marriage  at 
Cana  and  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  were 
always  connected  with  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany. 
Besides,  according  to  an  ancient  usage  of  the  Church, 
a  vow  of  virginity  could  be  pronounced  only  on 
either  Epiphany  or  Easter,  as  the  two  baptismal 
days,  so  that  the  earliest  date  for  this  event  must 
have  been  Jan.  6, 353;  and  since  in  the  chronography 
of  354,  Dec.  25  is  already  given  as  the  day  of  Christ's 
birth,  that  day  must  have  been  observed  for  the 
first  time  in  Rome  in  354.  This  theory  of  Usener 
has  gfdned  much  approval,  and  P.  Lagarde  and  A. 
Hamack  look  upon  the  proofs  as'  irrefutable. 
Duchesne,  however  {BvUetin  critique,  xi.  41  sqq.), 
regards  Usener's  argimientation  as  **  more  ingenious 
than  correct.''  No  proof  is  given  that  Marcellina 
took  the  vows  before  the  exile  of  Liberius  (355- 
358);  the  report  of  the  discourse  was  not  written 
down  by  Ambrose  until  twenty-four  years  after  its 
delivery;  even  if  the  report  is  absolutely  correct, 
Ambrose  himself  declares  that  Liberius  spoke  on 
the  "  birthday  of  the  Savior,"  and  in  377,  when  he 
wrote,  this  could  only  be  understood  as  Dec.  25. 
The  most  important  point,  however,  is  that,  in  the 
chronography  preceding  the  depositio  martyrum, 
there  is  a  depositio  episcoporum,  i.e.,of  the  last  twelve 
bishops  of  Rome.  The  names  are  not  given  in 
chronolo^cal  order,  but  according  to  the  days  of 
the  calendar  year.  The  last  two  bishops,  however, 
Marcus  (d.  Oct.  7,  336)  and  Julius  (d.  Apr.  12,  352), 
are  entered  after  Eutychianus,  who  died  in  Dec., 
283,  and  this  shows  that  the  chronography  was  al- 
ready completed  before  Oct.,  336,  the  last  names 
being  added  in  354.  Hence  the  date  of  Dec.  25, 
given  in  the  depositio  martyrum,  proves  that  the 
Christmas  festival  must  have  been  observed  in 
Rome  at  the  latest  in  335. 

Thus  all  that  can  be  stated  positively  is  that  the 
festival  was  first  celebrated  in  Rome  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  not  later  than  354.  For  a  long  time 
it  yielded  to  other  festivals  in  importance,  and  even 
in  389  Valentinian  did  not  include  it  among  the 
church  days  on  which  legal  proceedings  were 
interdicted.  How  tenaciously  many  still  clung  to 
Jan.  6  as  the  birthday  of  Jesus,  even  after  Dec. 
25  had  become  usual  in  the  West,  is  shown  by  Maxi- 
mus of  Turin  (first  half  of  the  fifth  century),  who 
says  in  a  sermon  for  the  Epiphany:  "  On  this  day 
the  Lord  Jesus  was  either  bom  or  baptized;  different 
opinions  are  held  in  the  world  "  (JSermOf  vi;  MPL, 
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\v^.  546).  From  Rome,  ChrutniikH,  as  a  festival 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Epiphany,  npread  to  tbe 
East,  according  to  the  express  testimony  of  ChrysoB- 
tom  {Horn,  in  nativitaletri  Domini; 
Stubborn  MPG,  xlix.  353),  eapecialty  as  con- 
Connection  firming  orthodoxy  against  Arianism. 
with  Epiph-  (Jregory  Narianien  first  celebrated  it 
any  in  in  Constantinople  in  37S,  and  ChrysoS' 
the  East  torn  delivered  an  eloquent  Christmas 
sermon  In  Antioch  in  388  or  387,  in 
which  hesays:  "  It  is  not  yet  ten  years  that  this  day 
has  been  crlcarly  known  to  us."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  Christ  mas  celebration  by  Chrysostom  was  of 
peculiar  significance,  and  that  the  whole  population 
now  partidpatcd  for  the  fiiBt  lime.  In  352,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  celebrated  Christmas  and  the  Kpiphany 
together  in  Cappadocia  (MPG,  xlvi.  580,  701),  and 
in  Egypt,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  accord- 
ing to  Caaaianus  {CoUationeg,  x.  2  [CSEL,  xiii,  286|), 
the  birth  and  baptism  of  Jeeus  were  still  combined 
with  the  Epiphany.  Only  after  the  Council  of 
Epheaua,  in  431,  did  Paul  of  Emeea  preach  a  Christ- 
mas sermon  in  the  chief  church  of  Alexandria.  The 
land  of  Clirist's  birth,  Palestine,  long  resisted  the 
Introduction  of  this  festival,  and  ia  blamed  for  its 
fltubbottmeas  by  Jerome  (CommtiUarium  inEzek.,  i. 
3  [MPL,  XXV,  181).  In  a  aermon  delivered  on  St. 
Stephen's  Day  (Dec.  20),  Basil  of  Seleucia  praises 
Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  for  having  celebrated  Christ- 
mas (MFG,  Ixnv.  469),  although,  on  the  other 
band,  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (c.  550)  expressly 
etates  that  in  his  day  both  the  nati\ity  and  tbe 
baptism  of  Christ  were  celebrated  together  on 
Epiphany  at  Jerusalem,  while  Dec.  25  was  tbe  feast 
of  the  family  of  Jesus  (i.e.,  David,  his  ancestor,  and 
James,  his  brother  and  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem), 
the  precise  nature  of  this  fi»tival  being  somewhat 
uncertain.  The  birth  and  baptism  of  Christ  are 
still  celebrated  together  on  Jan.  6  by  the  Armenians 
(F.  C.  Conybeare,  RitunU  Armenorum,  pp.  181,  517- 
518,  London,  1905).  [Dr.  Enrico  Masini,  a  learned 
Italian  scholar,  in  his  elaborate  "  Chrooography  of 
the  Life  of  Christ,"  maintains  that  the  true  date 
of  the  nativity  of  Jesus  was  Sunday,  Nov.  28,  "48, 
year  of  Rome.  He  also  gives  Mar.  18,  782,  year  of 
Romp,  as  the  dat«  of  his  death.] 

The  Miaiale  Romanum  especially  distinguishes 
this  festival  by  as^gning  to  it  three  masses,  the 
first  celebrated  in  node  (after  the  Te  Dcum  in  mat- 
ins), the  second  in  aurora  [after  lauds  and  prime), 
and  the  third  m  die  (after  tcrce).     Every  prii^st  is 
not  required  to  say  all  these  masaos,  although  he 
may  do  eo.    The  liturgical  color  of  the  altar  cover- 
ing and  of  the  chasuble  is  white  until 
In  the  Eo-  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany.     At  an 
man  Rite,   early  date  a  manger  was  set  up  in  the 
churrh   with   the  appropriate  figurps. 
In  the  church  of  S.  Maria  ad  pnesepe  (laler  called 
Maria  Maggiore),   built  by   Liberius  and   entirely 
renovated  by  Sixtus  III.  (432-440),  there  was,  in 
the  right  transept,  a  chapel  for  the  sacred  manger. 
This  usage  led  to  the  manger-plays,  with  songs  and 
dialogue,  firat  given  in  the  churches  and  later  out- 
side of  them  (ct.  RELtniops  Drama).    Of  the  pop- 
ular observances,  the  Christmas-tree  does  not  owe 
its  origin,  as  many  euppoee,  to  old  German  custom, 


for  the  first  notice  of  it  is  in  Strasburg,  in  themsK 
teenth  century.  The  octave  of  Christnua  ii  ob- 
served on  Jan.  1,  the  feast  of  tbe  Circumdmi,  i 
eubslitule  tor  the  heathen  new  year's  feetivil  (in 
New  Year's  Celebration;  for  further  detaibd 
Christmas).  (Geobg  RmacBiL} 

BlBuoaBAPBV:  Bfwda  the  liWiature  oodar  Csunw 
cmuull:  W.  Satulys.  CkrutinaHiSe.  iU  Hi^..  FtMtm 
and  CanU.  London.  ISS2:  J.  W.  Wolf.  Batrtei  m 
dtalKhm  MBOialoBit.  2  vols..  GdttinKBi,  1S53-S7:  J. 
Grimm.  DeuUeht  Mytholaair.  4th  tsl..  Berlin.  1S7S.  b(. 
tranal.,  Tntonie  Ui/(lu>lan.  3  vo]a.,  Londcm.  ISO-S^:  W. 
UumhATdt.  Der  BaumJsTtUuM  drr  Qrrmanen  vnd  Are  SaA 
barilamme.  Berlin.  1S75:  J.  Sepp,  Du  RrHgiun  dir^m 
ihr  FurUlaiid  in  foUimiim  .  .  .  iii  or 
lich.  ISM:  J.  de  KeraiuDt.OiUy.  FXm  ii 
let.  Faru,  1900;    G.   Biiansu,  t'alnK^ 


Dai  ammin.uckt  Jul fctt.StutVin.  IWi:  W.  F.  Dm* 
Ckriilmai:  ila  Ongiri  and  ^iiacuiliaiu.  LondoiL  IMt 
Q.  Bigor.  Die  WtHuuuhhArippt.  Munich.  1X2.  T.  1. 
Jsnvier.  Tht  Cliriilmai  Kaltndt  a/ Pmnmrt,  Loodon.  1901: 
O.  RieWehd,  Wi^narlilen  in  KinAr.  KviiM  ind  T'iir 
Uirn.  pp.  13  sqq..  Bielefeld.  1903;  N.  Htn-i.  La  A'a» 
/ranfaui.    Niort.    1005;     U.    BAflei.    WfihnadtnUit^ 


YVOH,  i"vBa',  PIERRE:  Leader  of  the  L»h»- 
dists;  b.  at  Montauban  in  the  French  province  ct 
that  name  (not  at  either  of  the  cities  of  thai  name 
of  the  prceent  time)  in  1&46;  d.  in  1707.  AaidiiU 
he  was  with  his  mother  an  attendant  at  thechnrdi 
of  Labadie  (see  Labaoie,  Jean  de,  Labaoists},  lod 
after  Labadie  removed  to  Geneva,  Yvon  ww  sat 
there  to  live  with  him  and  study  under  him.  After 
pursuing  courses  in  philosophy  and  theoloo,  bt 
took  part  in  Labadie's  work,  followed  him  to  Mid- 
delburg  in  1668,  and  tbence  t«  Amsterdam,  wtwre 
Yvon  became  one  of  tbe  most  earnest  propagudiati 
of  I^adic's  ideas.  In  this  interest  he  aba  risilal 
Wesel,  Duisburg,  MUlhcim,  DOsseldorf ,  and  ColoeDe, 
and  also  worked  at  The  Hague  and  in  Don  uid 
Utrecht  with  some  succeas.  In  1670  he  went  with 
the  Labadists  to  Berford,  After  the  death  of 
Labadie  in  1674,  Yvon  became  the  recognije<l  head 
of  the  community,  and  led  them  back  into  ibc 
fatherland  in  1675,  where  the  measure  of  taeeem 
which  attended  the  community  for  a  time  wu 
changed  into  decay  and  decline  after  16SS. 

Yvon  was  a  nian  of  power  and  devofedneas,  nwe 
Bolier  than  Labadie,  better  educated  in  theology,  * 
diligent  author,  and  ever  full  of  zeal  for  tbe  eaun 
which  he  had  espoused.  His  writings  apptand 
in  Latin,  German,  Dutch,  and  French;  of  th« 
perhaps  tbe  best  known  is  his  Kurlzer  Bfrieht  em 
Ztmtand  .  .  .  derjenigm  Per$onen  vxlckeGott ...» 
teinem  Dientl  vereiniget  .  .  .  hat,  1659,  which  tp- 
peared  in  French,  Amsterdam,  1681,  and  in  Bug. 
trans!.,  A  FaUhful  lUlaiion  of  Oif  Slate  and  IM 
Wordi  .  .  .  o]  Certain  Persons  whom  God  hdh  tota 
to  Hinadf  oirf  of  the  Church,  Amsterdam,  I6S5. 
(For  list  of  minor  writing  cf.  Hauck-Henog,  BE, 
icd.  685-586).  (S.  D.  van  Ym.l 

BiBLioaiupin:  Consult  the  litentura  under  UuHi. 
JiAH.  Labapiatq:  Aci€i  publics  tarU  politi^vji  qatccUf^^ 
liquri  .  .  .  dri  .  .  .  J.deLo4ad«((P.  yromAnisladui. 
1669:  J.  KoelDua,  Dtr  LcimdiMlnl.  ib.  ISS4:  J.  RoHu. 
J,  Hatntr  m  Ballluuar  CoUrrut.  in  Da  Yfiji  f'nit.  mi 

YVOHETUS,  I"von-6'tQs:  Dominican,  the  sup- 
posed author  of  a  thirteen  th-cmtui;  Trodatat  ii 


RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Tnletide 
Zaoharlah 


aupenan  de  LuQduno,  The  tract  is  found  in 
^^ne  and  N.  Durand,  Theaaunu  novus  aneo- 
,  V.  1777  (Paris,  1717).  The  assumed  au- 
I  is  stated  by  Pegna  in  his  edition  of  the 
ium  inquintorum  of  Eymericus,  pp.  229, 
)me,  1587)  and  by  D'Argentr^  in  CoUecHo 
urn,  i.  84,  95  (Paris,  1818),  but  assailed  by 
er  in  ZeiUtMft  fur  deutachea  AlUrthum,  1853, 


p.  55,  who  attributes  the  work  to  David  of  Augsburg 
(q.v.).  Preger  has  made  this  sure  in  his  edition  <j 
the  manuscript  extant  at  Munich  in  Ahhandlungen 
der  Berliner  Akademie,  xiv.  2  (1879),  183  sqq.  Two 
other  manuscripts  exist,  one  at  Strasburg  and  one  at 
Stuttgart.    See  Waldbnbbs.         (C.  ScHiaDTt.) 

Bibuoorapht:    K.  MOller,  Du  Walden$er,  pp.  157  sqq.« 
Gotha.  1880:  KL,  xu.  1844. 


z 


RELLA,       dsa'lXl-reiaa,       FRANCESCO: 

I,   jurisprudent,   and   diplomatist;    b.    at 

1 1360  (not  1339);  d.  at  Constance  (?)  Sept. 

.    He  came  of  the  Paduan  patrician  family 

ini  or  Sabarelli,  began  his  study  of  law  in 

under  the  canonist  John  of  Lignano,  and 

his  degree  of  licentiate  in  1383.    He  con- 

lis  studies  at  Florence,  where  he  took  his 

e  in   1385,  and  delivered  lectures  which 

1  attended;  he  took  orders  and  served  also 

of  Bishop  Acciajola,  and  was  the  logical 

r  to  the  bishopric  when  Acciajola  resigned 

>t  been  for  the  pope's  opposition.    In  1390 

led  to  his  own  dty  and  labored  there  for 

jreare  as  teacher  and  author,  in  1398  be- 

irchpresbyter  at  the  cathedral.    After  the 

»n  of  Padua  to  Venice  he  became  prominent 

tnatic  ways,  and  at  the  (Ik)uncil  of  Pisa 

te  was  counsel  to  the  Venetian  embassy. 

XXIII.  he  was  made  bishop  of  Florence 

cardinal  with  the  title  S.  Cosma  e  Damiano. 

henceforth  much  in  the  public  eye.     He 

irith  King  Sigismund  with  reference  to  the 

i  date  of  assembling  of  the  (Ik)uncil  of  Flor- 

took  part  in  the  same;  after  John  XXIII. 

d  from  the  council,  Zabarella  remained  as 

sentative,  and  was  deputed  to  communicate 

icil's  decision.    He  was  active  also  in  the 

ngs  against  Benedict  XIII.  (q.v.),  and  took 

those  against  Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague 

in  which  he  sought  to  secure  mild  action. 

ritings  are  partly  philosophical  and  philo- 

as  De  fdicUale  (written  c.   1398,  printed 

655);  De  arte  metrica;  and  De  natura  rerum 

m;    and  the  theological  tract  De  corpore 

But  the  most  of  his  works  are  on  ecclesias- 

:  Ledtara  super  ClemerUinie  (1471);    Com- 

in  Hbroe  decretalium  (1502) ;   Tradatus  de 

tiegia;  De  echismaUbua  authorUaie  impera- 

ndis.    A  large  number  of  letters  remain  in 

pt  in  the  Vienna  library;    two  letters  to 

k  from  C>>luccio  Salutato  are  in  Fonti  per  la 

ialia,  xvii  (1896),  408  sqq.,  456  sqq. 

(K.  Benrath.) 

pbt:  Not  to  be  overiooked  is  the  literature  on 
icQ  of  GoDStanoe,  particularly  the  work  of  Van  der 
.  537  aqq.  Consult  further:  A.  Kneer,  Kardinal 
ft.  Bin  Beitrao  aur  OeaehichU  dea  groaaen  abend- 
M  Sehiunaa,  MOnster,  1891;  J.  P.  Tomasini.  II- 
vtrcrum  dogia^  pp.  3-10,  Padua,  1630;  B.  Bru- 
I,  De  afiffuata  ragioQua  orioine  .  .  .  familica  Za- 
ib.  1070;  A.  Gloria,  Monumerui  deUa  univ.  di 
Vb.  1888;  H.  Finke,  Acta  concUii  Constancienaia, 
f  Onster.  1806;  and  the  dissertation  of  Keppler, 
Uk  des  KantinaUkoUaffiuma  in  Konatam,  ib.  1899; 


there  is  a  very  full  and  excellent  treatment,  from  the  Ro- 
man standpoint,  in  XL,  xii.  1845-50;  of.  also  Cmighton, 
Papacy,  i.  287,  331  sqq.,  ii.  40-«4.  74,  118. 

ZACCARIA,    ANTONIO    MARIA.     See    Babna- 

BITKS. 

ZACHARUB,  ts(l''Ha-ii'6,  60TTHILF  TRAU- 
60TT:  Pioneer  in  Biblical  theology;  bom  at 
Tauchardt  in  Thuringia  Nov.  17,  1729;  d.  in  Kid 
Feb.  8,  1777.  He  studied  at  Kdnigsberg  and  Halle 
(M.A.,  1752);  became  adjunct  in  the  philosophical 
faculty  at  Halle,  1753;  rector  of  the  Ratsschule  in 
Stettin,  1755;  professor  of  theology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Batzow,  1760;  and  at  Gottingen,  1765;  and 
finally  at  Kiel,  1775.  His  significance  comes  en- 
tirely from  his  Biblische  Theologie  oder  UrUersuchung 
des  biblischen  Grundes  der  vomehmsten  theologischen 
Lehren  (4  parts,  Gottingen,  1771-75).  The  stimu- 
lus to  the  work  came  from  the  tendency  of  the  old 
Enlightenment  to  trace  theology  backward  to  the 
Bible  in  its  correct  meaning.  Zacharise  had  fore- 
runners in  the  matter  of  furnishing  a  Biblical  basis 
for  theology,  such  as  BUsching  with  his  Epitome 
theologicB  e  solis  aacria  Uteris  cancinruUcB  (1757).  But 
his  aim  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  better  method 
of  theological  teaching  by  a  thorough  exegetical 
examination  of  the  Biblical  material  out  of  which 
dogmatic  theology  is  built.  Yet  Biblical  theology 
was  not  for  him  an  independent  discipline;  nor  did 
he  distinguish  between  different  Biblical  concep- 
tions. His  work  dealt  with  the  principal  passages 
used  as  proofs.  He  was  intent  upon  the  historical 
sense,  and  cautioned  against  eisegesis,  recognizing 
the  temporal  and  local  limitations  of  the  parts  of 
Scripture.  His  theological  position  was  supemat- 
uralistic  in  that  he  held  firmly  to  revelation,  mira- 
cles, original  sin,  the  divine  sonship  of  Christ,  and 
the  Trinity.  These  same  characteristics  appeared 
also  in  his  Doctrina  ChristiaruE  inetituLio  (1773).  In 
spite  of  his  conservatism,  his  piety  was  of  a  type 
which,  like  that  of  many  supematuralists  of  the 
period  of  the  Enlightenment,  was  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  that  of  the  rationalists. 

(Heinrich  Hoffmann.) 

Bibuoobapht:  C.  G.  Perachke.  ZUga  dea  gdehrten  Charak- 
tera  ZachariOat  Bremen,  1777;  H.  Ddring.  Die  gelehrten 
Theologen  Deutachlanda,  vol.  iv.,  Neustadt,  1835;  Schenkel 
in  TSK,  1852;  F.  C.  Baur.  Vorleaungen  Hber  neuteatament- 
liehe  Thwlogie,  pp.  4-6,  Leipsic,  1864. 

Z ACHARIAH,  zac"a-rai'a  (ZECHARIAH) :  Four- 
teenth king  of  Israel,  son  and  successor  of  Jero- 
boam II.  (q.v.).  His  date  according  to  the  old 
chronology  is  772-771;  according  to  Kamphausen, 
741;  according  to  K.  Marti  (EB,  i.  797-798),  743. 
It  is  possible  that  he  did  not  succeed  immediately 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOa 


to  the  throae  upon  his  father's  death,  but  that  a 
period  of  strife  for  the  throne  prevented  hia  acce»- 
Bion  for  about  ten  years.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
dynasty  of  Jehu  (cf.  11  Kings  x.  30},  reigned  only 
six  months,  and  was  elain  by  Shallum  (q.v.),  who 
usurped  the  throne. 

Bibuohbapbt:  Thn  liUnture  □□  hia  period  u  given  under 
Arab,  end  Ishail.  Hibtoht  dr:  also  (he  uticlee  in  tlie 
Bible  diQtlonuia.. 

ZACHAKIAS,  z.-iL-"a-rai'(iH:  Pope  741-752.  He 
was  chosen  successor  of  Gn^ry  III.,  with  whom 
he  had  maintained  close  connection.  He  was  re- 
puted to  be  a  learned  man,  and  had  rendered  into 
G«*k  the  "  Dialogues  "  of  Gregory  the  Great.  He 
upheld  successfully  the  interests  of  the  Roman  see 
in  relation  to  the  Ix>n)bards,  the  Greek  Church, 
Boniface,  and  the  Frankisb  kingdom,  his  achieve- 
menta  with  the  last  being  momentous  for  the  future 
history  of  the  Church.  In  these  efforts  he  was  ably 
aasiated  by  Boniface  (q.v.),  by  whom  the  reform  of 
the  Frankiah  Church  was  carried  through.  Simi- 
larly in  Germany  the  interests  of  the  pope  were 
guarded  and  the  organisation  extended  by  the  or- 
ganization of  bishoprics.  Under  Boniface  the  Prank- 
ish bishops  were  led  to  draw  up  a  confession  and 
send  it  to  Rome,  in  which  was  expressed  their  sub- 
ordination to  Rome.  Pepin  also  came  into  relations 
with  Rome  some  lime  after  he  ascended  the  throne. 
In  his  deaUngs  with  the  Lombards  Zocharias  sacri- 
ficed to  King  Liutprand  Duke  Thrasimund  of  Spo- 
leto,  the  ally  of  Gregory  III.,  thereby  buying  back 
the  cities  of  Ameria,  Horta,  PoUmartium,  and  Bleda, 
while  a  peace  for  twenty  years  was  arranged  with 
the  Roman  duchies.  StiU  greater  was  the  pope's 
influence  with  King  Ratchis,  In  relation  to  the 
Greek  Church  Zacharias  directed  to  the  Emppror 
Conslantine  Copronymus  a  tetter  on  image  worship. 
The  two  synods  held  by  Zacharias  (743  and  745) 
dealt  with  the  disciphne  of  clergy  and  monks,  church 
property,  marriage,  and  the  renewed  condemnation 
of  the  heretics  Aldebert  and  Clement,  who  hod  al- 
ready been  condemned  by  Boniface. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
BuuoaaAPHT:  Tbe  Epiriola  el  drtrela  tie  in  MPL.  vols. 
Ixxxix.,  xovlii.  GooBult:  Liber  pontifitatu.  ed.  L.  Du- 
cb«ae.  vol.  ii.,  Pnrii,  ISQZ:  Jat!6.  Rw«fa,  1.  282-263: 
C.  Usnn,  Popa,  1.  2,  pp.  225-iSS:  H.  Biilm.  JahrbOcher 
da  fra-nJiiKhm  Rciclit.  pp.  2*  nqq.,  Berlin.  1B63;  Papit 
ZadiariOM   und   Piai   IX.     Eine  grtchitlOIiche   Pamlli' 


Winbadea,  18S6;    A.  ' 


□  Raim 


"  :c  Palilik 


I.  Berlin.  IHST;  R.  Buma 
dtr  Paptle.  i.  218  Bqq..  Elberfeld,  1S09; 
BidimirH  eegn  dir  Archlhril  drr  .  .  .  Sage  con  drr  EtU- 
lAronunff  da  monrwinBisrArn  K'miathaiaa  durch  den 
PapM  Zachariar,  Lcipuc,  1875;  J.  I^gen,  OaeliidiU  drr 
TumiKhm  Kitrlie,  11.  623.  Bonn.  ISSS;  A.  J.  NDmberger, 
Drr  Tt.miirhe  Si/nodt  ™b  .  .  .  743.  Miini,  1808:  L.  M. 
Hsrtmann,  Getehiehle  Italimt  im  MilldaUa.  ii.  2.  pp.  HO 
•qg.,  Gothn,  ia03;  Haurk,  KD.  vol.  i.  panim:  Bower. 
Pova.  ii.  7G-D0:  Platina.  Popei.  i.  ISO-ISB:  Uilmvi. 
Latiti  ChrutianilB,  iL  402-416. 

ZACHARIAS  GERGAHOS:  Theologian  of  the 
Eastern  Church  of  the  seventeenth  century.  What 
little  is  known  of  hia  life  is  gathered  from  the  titles 
and  prefaces  to  his  writings.  He  came  of  a  i^stin- 
guished  family  of  Ithaca,  and  probably  studied  as  a 
monk  at  Mt.  Athoa.  He  intended  to  study  at 
Rome,  but  was  turned  aside  to  Wittenberg,  where 
be  became  a  prot^gfi  of  Elector  Johann  Geoi^  I., 


whofurtheredtheprosecutionof hisstudies.   BylGZi 
be  appears  to  have  become  metropolitan  of  !a*. 

In  Uie  seventeenth  century  in  the  Easteni  Chaii 
three  tendencies  were  discernible.  Such  too,  m 
Doaitheus  of  Jerusalem  exalted  the  orthodoi  fstk 
Others,  like  Leo  Allatius,  strove  for  union 
Rome.  The  third  class,  like  Cyril  Lucar,  favotdi 
proleslautiziog  direction.  To  this  third  daa  l» 
longed  Zacharias,  who  was  perhaps  Uic  pioiiMI^  - 
and  his  importance  in  this  respect  has  been  ow 
looked.  His  chief  work  was  a  "  Chhstun  Cite' 
chism  "  (Wittenberg,  1022),  a  volume  of  tbool 
300  pages,  of  which  only  two  copiee  ate  knon  Ig 
exist,  one  in  the  Barborini  library  at  Rome  and  tta  ] 
other  at  Hamburg.  The  Athanasian  Creed  conM  j 
first  (omitting  the  Jilioqve)  aitet  the  intioduetiaB,  i 
then  a  new  title.  The  catechism  is  modded  ifW  ' 
well-known  examples  like  that  of  Simeon  of  The^ 
lonica,  and  it  is  in  the  Greek  of  ordinary  speeduii 
eleven  books  (incorrectly  numbered,  since  the  mdb 
and  seventh  are  both  numbered  six).  Tbr  Eat 
deals  with  theology  and  anthropology,  iLeueitdi 
deal  with  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  two  vitfc 
the  Church,  one  treats  of  the  sacraments,  and  the 
last  of  eschatology.  The  Scriptures  are  giTOi 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  teach  the  mystery  d 
the  Trinity  and  Other  divine  mysteries  and  Uw  «iD 
of  God.  It  is  its  own  interpreter,  not  the  pope,  and 
papal  tradition  is  rejected.  The  laity  are  to  rail 
the  Scriptiu'es,  in  which  is  eternal  life.  God  a  the 
6tst  cause;  but  angels  are  his  intermediaries 
Man's  body  ie  comix^ed  of  four  elements,  tbe  wnl 
is  God's  creation;  man  was  created  immortal  wilt  ' 
out  sin ;  he  could  sin  because  he  had  free  will,  tod 
sin  came  through  the  fall,  whence  came  death.  Had 
man  not  sinned,  Christ  would  not  have  become  fiedu 
God  is  not  the  author  of  sin.  The  Spirit  of  Gcd 
works  faith  in  man,  who  is  otherwise  unable  to  be 
Ueve;  faith  comes  through  hearing  the  Gospel  and 
the  illumination  of  the  Spirit.  But  faith  without 
works  is  de^d;  it  may  be  lost,  and  also  regained b; 
repentance  and  the  sacraments.  The  Chriawkigj 
contains  nothing  remarkable  except  that  emphiM 
is  liud  on  the  proof  of  Christ's  messiahship  through 
messianic  prophecy,  miracles,  and  passion;  the  cru- 
cifixion took  place  that  the  predictions  of  the  pnqib- 
els  might  be  fulfilled.  In  Christ's  death  tbe  Li^ 
took  part.  The  Church  is  the  aggregate  of  bol; 
Christians;  Christ,  not  the  pope,  is  the  head.  Tbe 
sacraments  are  not  simply  signs,  but  are  c^flecliR 
and  necessary.  Baptism  is  by  water  and  the^ant. 
not  by  water  alone;  rebaptiaro  is  rejected,  herrtic 
baptwm  recognized.  In  the  Lord's  Supper  there  «« 
visible  and  innaible  substances.  Only  two  s»a»- 
menia  are  explicitly  recognised,  though  in  Ihia  con- 
nection marriage  is  treated.  TheescbatologyiavaT 
concrete.  The  ideas  presented  are  a  conuningN 
of  Greek  orthodox  and  Lutheraniiing  doctrines. 
Lutheranism  coming  out  particularly  in  the  Chris- 
UAogy  and  in  the  teadiing  concerning  the  eacnmat' 

Besides  thia  catechism,  Zacharias  edited  the  Nt" 
Testament  in  modem  Greek  (Wittenberg,  16231, 
using  the  Stephens-Beza  text;  but  the  editioodld 
not  gain  currency.  (Phiupp  Metb.) 

Biblioghapht:    M.   LeQui«.,  Orient  Ckrithmm.  n.  W. 
Pang,  1740:    Fabriciua-Haries.  Biblioitura  Orwca.  i.  ^' 
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kbuis,  1807-08:  E.  Reuas,  Bibliotheca  Novi 
rod,  p.  100,  Brunswiok,  1872;  E.  Legraod, 
HelUnique,  vol.  L  paanm  and  iv.  392,  Paris, 


\S       SCHOLASTICUS      (RHETOR) : 

itylene  and  ecclesiastical  writer;  b.  at 

port  of  Gaza;  d.  probably  before  553. 

ion  of  this  article  is  that  Zacharias 

Zacharias  Rhetor,  and  Zacharias, 
xx)pius,  are  one  and  the  same  personal- 
1  writings  show  that  his  father's  house 
monastery  of  Peter  the  Iberian,  and 
ily  was  large,  that  one  brother  was  a 
ph3rsician,  and  that  facilities  for  study 
d  the  sons.  Zacharias  studied  in  Alex- 
ibly  485-487)  at  the  time  when  Petrus 
.)  was  there  as  archbishop.  He  came 
with  Severus  of  Antioch  at  that  place, 
hip  sprang  up  between  them.  He  was 
re,  was  earnest  in  performance  of  re- 
(,  and  took  part  in  the  actions  of  the 
idents  against  the  idolaters.  He  re- 
nonks  with  respect,  but  thought  his 
len  too  delicate  to  endure  the  monastic 
short  visit  at  home,  he  went  to  Berytus 
sue  studies  in  law,  where  Leontius,  son 
was  one  of  his  teachers,  and  perhaps 
i;  he  also  read  diligently  in  the  Church 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  he  held  aloof 
lop  of  Phenicia,  since  he  held  with  the 
ypt  and  Palestine,  i.e.,  was  a  straight 
.  With  all  his  strong  piety  Zacharias 
tne  a  monk,  as  did  so  many  of  his  ac- 
in  this  matter  probably  following  both 
ish  and  his  own  disinclination  for  that 

In  this  he  seems  to  have  been  con- 
e  advice  of  Peter  the  Iberian.  After 
ere  completed,  he  returned  home,  but 
ossibly  in  492,  he  was  settled  in  Con- 
s  an  advocate,  and  the  two  names  of 
("  advocate  ")  and  Rhetor  ("  plead- 
ained  by  his  vocation  there.  He  seems 
i  gained  an  enviable  position,  though 
his  exact  estate  is  not  known  because 
of  the  significance  of  terms  expressing 
le  £^pears  at  any  rate  as  an  assessor 
ir's  chancellor  or  comes  patrimonii j  and 
ised  as  "  high  chancellor.''  The  position 
was  a  step  toward  higher  state  offices, 
riends  were  men  of  influence,  such  as 
iupraxius  and  Misael,  both  marked  for 
Iso  interested  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
1  not  neglect  ecclesiastical  opportuni- 
sn  Severus  visited  the  capital,  the  two 
fle  relationship.  A  speedy  change  from 
clesiastical  position  was  not  unusual  at 
[n  527  Zacharias  was  still  a  layman  (his 
ist  the  Manicheans  could  not  have  been 
sfore  that  time) ;  in  536  he  had  taken 
synod  at  Constantinople  as  bishop  of 
le  attended  as  a  delegate  for  whom  it 
leasant  duty  to  sunmion  the  Patriarch 
I  answer  before  the  fathers;  he  took 
liscussion  and  agreed  to  the  condemna- 
imus.  He  heartily  favored  the  Heno- 
>  (see  Henoticon),  and  denounced  the 


fanatical  exclusiveness  of  the  Alexandrians.  Of  his 
later  years  nothing  is  known,  not  even  the  date  of 
his  death.  At  the  fifth  ecumenical  council  of  553 
Mitylene  was  represented  by  the  Metropolitan 
Palladius. 

Zacharias  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  writings: 
(1)  A  church  history  is  contained  in  Syriac  in  Cod. 
Mus.  Brit.  Add.  17,  202,  ed.  in  Anecdota  Syriaca^ 
J.  P.  N.  Land  (3  vols.,  Leyden,  1870);  K.  Ahrens 
and  G.  Krtlger  (Leipsic,  1899;  in  German  with 
notes,  introduction,  and  conmientary) ;  and  F.  J. 
Hamilton  and  E.  W.  Brooks,  The  Syriac  Chronicle 
Known  as  that  of  Zachariah  of  Mitylene  (London, 
1899).  The  "  Church  History  "  is  only  books  iii. 
to  vi.  out  of  a  composite  work  in  twelve  books, 
which  was  a  universal  history  from  creation  to  the 
author's  (editor's?)  time  (568-569),  and  deals  with 
the  period  450-491,  not  claiming,  however,  to  con- 
tinue the  "  history  "  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  or  Theo- 
doret.  The  author's  horizon  is  limited  to  Alexandria 
and  Palestine,  and  contains  sources  of  great  value 
which  Evagrius  (q.v.)  used.  It  must  have  been 
written  before  515.  The  general  work  was  used  by 
Michael  the  Syrian  and  Bar  Hebrseus,  who  regard  it 
as  the  work  of  Zacharias,  whom  they  designate 
bishop  of  Mitylene.  Zacharias  wrote  aJso  a  life  of 
Severus,  patriarch  of  Antioch  (editions  are:  Syriac 
by  J.  Spanuth,  Gdttingen,  1893;  Syriac  and  French 
by  M.  A.  Kugener,  Paris,  1903),  which  aims  to  dis- 
prove the  charges  of  idolatry  made  against  Severus, 
and  is  an  account  of  the  times  possessing  great  value. 
He  wrote  accoimts  of  Peter  the  Iberian,  Theodore 
of  Antinoe  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  Egyptian  ascetic 
Isaiah,  of  which  only  the  last  is  extant  (ed.  Land 
in  Anecdota  Syriaca,  ut  sup.;  E.  W.  Brooks,  in 
CSCO,  3  ser.,  xxv.  1-16,  Paris,  1907).  Polemic  wri- 
tings of  Zacharias  are:  De  mundi  opificio  (ed.  J.  F. 
Boissonade,  Paris,  1836;  MPG,  Ixxxv.  1011-1144), 
a  dialogue  between  the  author  and  a  pupil  of  the 
Alexandrian  philosopher  Anunonius,  in  which  appear 
also  Ammonius  and  a  physician,  whose  arguments 
are  contested  (the  De  immortalitate  aninuB  of  Mneaa 
of  Gaza  is  the  model) ;  a  treatise  against  certain  wri- 
tings by  a  Manichean  (editions:  Demetrakopulos, 
Bibliotheca  ecdesiasticoy  pp.  1-18,  Leipsic,  1866; 
J.  B.  Pitra,  Analecta  sacra,  v.  67-70,  Paris,  1888). 
A  manuscript  in  Moscow  has  a  preface,  not  by  the 
author,  which  explains  the  title.  The  work  was 
composed  while  Zacharias  was  still  a  layman  and 
is  to  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  edict  of 
527  concerning  the  Manicheans.  It  appears  that 
the  author  had  written  "  Seven  Chapters  "  against 
the  Manicheans  before  this.  What  remains  in  the 
manuscripts  can  be  but  a  fragment. 

(G.  KnttGER.) 

Bibuographt:  W.  Cave,  Historia  litieraria,  i.  462,  679, 
Basel,  1741;  K.  Seits,  Die  Schule  von  Oaza,  Heidelberg, 
1892;  M.  A.  Kugener,  in  Revue  de  V orient  chrHien,  v  (1900), 
201-214,  461-480;  idem,  in  Byzantiache  ZeiUchrifU  ix 
(1900),  464-470;  H.  Orisar,  Hist,  of  Rome  and  the  Popee 
in  tKe  Middle  Age;  i.  67,  102,  London,  1911. 

ZAHIf,  tsOn,  JOSEF:  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at 
Stradtprozelten  (near  Aschaffenburg,  23  m.  e.s.e. 
of  Frankfort)  June  20,  1862.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  WOrzburg  and  Vienna,  1880-85; 
became  subregent  of  the  priests'  seminary  at  Wtirz- 
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tnlTB,  1889;  in  1903  profceaor  of  pastoral  theology 
and  homiletics  at  the  Univeraity  of  Strnsburg;  in 

IBIO  regent  at  Wilriburg,  and  profeasor  of  d<^iuat- 
ios  there  in  1911.  Ho  is  tiie  author  of  ApoloetiUche 
<ilTwtdg«danken  bet  den  KirchtntchriflsUUem  der 
drei  eraten  Jahrhuiidfrten  (1890);  cooperatfd  with 
J.  Grimm  in  Diu  Leben  Jexu  (2  vols.,  Rcgens- 
buTg,  1903-06);  writing  also  Bin/akmng  in  die 
tJiTitUichf  Myntik  (Padcrbom,  1908);  and  VMkam- 
■mmheiigukaU  (vol.  i.,  1911). 

ZAHR,  THBODOR:     German  Protestant;    b.  at 

MSra  (17  m.  w.  of  Essen)  Oct.  10,  1838.    Re  was 

'    «dncated  at  the  universities  of  BaocJ,  Erlangen,  and 

Berlin  (1854-58) ;  was  teacher  in  the  gymnaaiiuu  at 

NeustreUti   (1861^65);    became  a  lecturer  at  the 

Univennty    of    Gottiagen    (1866),    privat^ocent 

(1868),  associate  profeasor  (1871);  profmsor  at 
Kid  (1877).  at  Eriangen  (187S),  and  at  Leipaie 

(1888),  while  in  1892  he  returned  to  ErJangen  as 
professor  of  pedf^oipos  and  New-Testament  exe- 
gesis, a  position  which  he  etiU  retains.  liis  liter- 
ary activity  has  been  great,  commensurate  with  his 
Tesponaibility  as  virtual  leader  of  the  conservatives 
in  New-Testament  criticism.  Among  his  works 
may  be  named:  Di«  VorauMutiungcn  rechler  Weih- 
itaehtifeier  (Berlin,   1865);    MareeWis  von  Aaeyra 

(Gotha,    18U7);     Der  Hirt  den   Hcrmaa   unteriuoU 

(1868);  IffTuiiiut  son  Anliodtien  11873):  KonelanHn 
der  Grotte  und  die  Kirche  (Hanover,  1876);  Wtlt- 
txrkehr  und  Kirche  UKJArmd  der  drri  eriien  jahrhun- 
derU  (1877);  GeaehiehU  dee  Stmnta^M  vomtkinUdi  in 
der  altm  Kirche  (1878);  Forschungen  tur  Gesehiekte 
da  nculetbanerdUohen  Kanoia  und  dfT  aUktrrhlichen 
LUeratur  (7  vols.,  Erlangen,  1881-1903);  Cvprian 
won  ArUuxhien  und  die  deultchen  Fatuttage  (1882); 
Missionamtllioden  im  ZeitaUer  der  AposUt  (1886); 
Cetehiekte  dta   neuteelanieniliehen  Knnone   (2  vols., 

1889-93);  Einige  Bemerkungen  ra  Adolf  Hamaeka 
Pril}-ung  der  GtsckidUe  dea  nevlalamenilichen  Kanone 
(fjeipsic.  1880);  Brat  und  WHn  im  AbendtruM  der 
alien  Kirche  (1892);  Dae  Bivingelium  det  Petnu 
(1893);  Das  aposloliaehe  Symbol,  dne  SHzze  seiner 
Oetdiiehle  -und  eine  Prtlfung  seine*  InhaUs  (1893); 
Die  bUibende  B&ieulung  des  neuleslamentliehm 
Kanons  (1898);  Einiettung  in  das  f/eue  Testament 
(2  vols.,  1897-1900;  Eng.  transl,.  Introdueiion  lo  the 
N.  T.,  3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1909);  Die  Domitio 
Sancke  Virginis  und  das  Hau»  dea  Johannes  Marcus 
(1899);  Brot  imd  Sals  aua  Gottee  Wort  in  tu^nzig 
Prtdiglen  (1901);  Crundrigs  der  GeachidUe  des  neu- 
testamenliichen  Kanons  (1901;  2d  ed.,  1904).  He 
has  also  edited,  in  collaboration  with  O.  von  Geb- 
hardt  and  A.  Hamack,  the  Patrum  apoatolicorum 
opera  (3  vols.,  Lcipsic,  1875-77;  5th  ed.,  1905; 
minor  ed.,  1877),  to  which  he  contributed  the  vol- 
ume on  !gnaiii  ct  Pdycarpi  epistuia,  nartyri/},  /rag- 
menla  (1876);  Konmenlar  lum  Neucn  Testament 
(1903  sqq.),  for  which  he  prepared  the  volumes  on 
Matthew  (1903),Galatians  (1905),  and  John  (1007); 
he  edited  also  the  Acts  of  John  (Erlangen,  1880). 

ZAKCHI,  dzan'k!.  GIROLAMO  (HIEROHYMUS 

ZANCHIDS):  Calvini.Ntic  theologian;  b.  at  Aliano 
(34  m.  n.e.  of  Milan),  Italy,  Feb.  2,  1516;  d.  at 
Heidelberg  Nov.  15,  1590.  He  was  the  eon  of  the 
historian  Zanchi,  entered  the  Augustinian  order  of 


regular  canons,  and  completed  his  linguistic,  plu 
Bophic,  and  scholastic  studies;  he  then  went  v 
his  friend,  Count  Celao  Martinetigo  of  Brwcia 
become  canon  of  the  Latcrac  congregation  al  Luc 
where  they  met  Pielro  Martire  Vermigli  (q.v.)  i 
lead  ihe  Church  Fathers,  and  then  the  writinp 
the  Reformers,  including  Luther,  Butier,  Mdsa 
Ifaon,  Musculus,  Bullinger,  and  Calvin,  by  «h 
they  were  coovincai  of  the  truth  of  RefomuC 
doctrines.  By  EvongcUcal  preaching  Zftachi  <a 
into  notice  and  was  compelled  lo  lice  from  lu 
and  after  traveling  he  received  s  coll  to  Stmbn 
where  he  became  profeasor  of  the  Old  Teslsme 
dealing  wilJi  cxegeeis  in  great  detail.  Zancbi  i 
at  some  p^ns  to  emphasise  his  frcciloni  from  p 
tiianship  and  from  attachment  to  any  ol  the 
form  parties.  The  se^ds  of  dissension  eiisttd 
the  Calvinistie  predilections  of  Zanchi  and  Ux  I 
tberan  position  of  his  colleague  Johacn  ittiim 
but  for  some  time  strife  was  avoided  by  mutuit  i 
beorance,  and  while  Vermigli  left  Strasbutg  in  IS 
Zanchi  stayed  on.  But  the  Lutheran  poailioo  < 
gradually  more  strongly  stressed,  especisUy  gpi 
the  French  congregation.  In  1561  Zanchi  ctj 
under  suspicion,  especially  because  of  od  Mqiroi 
opinion  that  the  difference  concerning  the  Loe 
Supper  was  of  little  importance  and  tlie  d^ 
mere  logomachy.  Morbach  took  the  oproi 
ground  and  the  contest  became  sharp;  meliali 
ensued,  a  formula  was  drawn  up,  dealiDg  witi  t 
Lord's  Supper  and  predestination,  by  medisif 
who  were  called  in,  and  Zanchi  signed  this  wilh  n 
ervations.  But  Zanchi  was  blamed  by  Calvin  * 
other  Reformed  theolopans  for  yielding,  spoke  o 
again  freely,  and  in  1563  gave  up  his  positioD  ii 
went  as  preacher  to  Chiavcnna,  where  he  mt  mt 
annoyed  by  restleae  Italian  ablators.  A  pesliln 
broke  out,  and  he  went  to  the  mountains  ncu  Fti 
and  wrote  an  account  of  the  strife  with  Msihs 
under  the  title  of  Miscellanea  (1566).  A  am 
part  was  issued  after  his  death.  In  15G8  be  wad 
Heidelberg  as  profeasor,  where  he  soon  took  ire 
rank  as  a  theologian  and  was  appealed  to  for  i 
swers  to  vexed  questions.  In  1572  be  wrote  Dt  Iri 
Elohim  aiiie  de  uno  vera  Deo  aiemo,  Patrt,  F^ 
Spiritu  Sancto,  an  argument  for  the  unity  d  (jo 
The  work  bases  its  coneluaions  upon  the  OU  H 
the  New  Testament  and  upon  analogies  in  nitn 
and  ita  extras  is  arbitrary.  Related  lo  tliit  ii 
second  work,  De  nalura  Dei  aivt  de  dmmt  atSri^ 
— a  kind  of  religious  phikwophy,  and  s  Ihiid,  i 
operAus  Dei  in^  apaUum  aex  dierun  tnotit,  de 
ing  with  (jod  as  creator  and  with  co(9iio)o0.  i 
other  work  was  b^un  but  not  finished— D<  f* 
hominis  lapau,  de  peeeoio  et  de  lege  Dei.  Wbai  Lo 
wig  VI.  in  1576  succeeded  Friedrich  HI.  in  the  P«l 
tinate,  Lutheran  reform  was  pressed  and  Dxet 
the  professors  had  to  give  up  their  posts.  Ziv 
found  a  post  in  the  newly  founded  school  at  N'« 
Htadt^n-the-Haidt,  declining  colls  to  Lej'den  il 
Antwerp,  and  there  continued  till  he  died.  In  IS 
to  him  was  given  the  task  of  assistii^  Uniinus  in  t 
creation  of  a  confession,  which  was  used  in  tlK  Bi 
mania  eonfessionum  fidei  of  1581.  After  the  il« 
of  Ludwig  and  the  return  of  the  Palatinate  to  0 
vinism,  Zanchi  had  an  opportunity  to  ttton ' 
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^,  but  decided  to  stay  at  Neustadt.  He 
id  m  the  University  Church  at  Heidelberg, 

died  while  oa  a  viait. 

had  a  keen  isUUect,  warm  feelinga,  cod- 
ees  ID  thought  and  discussion,  tenacity  in 

0  hia  convictions  combined  with  friendli- 
underetanding  of  others.     He  ever  hoped 

nited  Church.  His  opinions  were  highly 
id  his  counsel  was  often  sought.  He  wiis 
ipped  philceophically  and  theologically, 
loiiion  was  wider  than  that  of  most  of  his 
irariee.  Though  he  was  neither  original 
ive,  he  was  one  of  the  moat  learned  auong 
ogiana  of  the  Nxteenth  century. 

(JOHANNEH  FiCKEK.) 
rat:  A  letter  by  Zancln  to  Qu»n  Eliubcth  is  b 
i'  Frail  Sail  aeaiim  Human  Cirinumia,  Rolter- 
1833.  uid  bis  "  C<mfa»ion  touching  the  Supper  of 
I"  is  in  R.  HOI.  Palhieay  iB  Pravrr,  London.  IBIS. 
C.  Schmidt,  id  TSK.  xixii  (ISSy).  8^5-708; 
3.  Decade  dud'ranAirifWet  riiaa  thfolofforum,  p 
Frankfort.  161S:  C.  A.  Salig.  VolUHImlia'  Hi 
auaifurj/ixlim  Kon/carion,  i,  441  Bqq.,  Lii.  paMii 
r30;  D.  Gcrdea.  Spmrntn  Italia  riformala,  pi 
Leydn,  1765:  G,  B.  GoUiiiali,  Mtmont  itiarviit 
'  I  dtlld  vita  t  ddtt  open  di  G.  Zarichi,  Bei^iamo, 
9udhaS,  C.  Otmanut  vad  Z.  (^rnnu,  pp.  333 
■qq..  Elherfcld.  1857;  J.  F.  A.  GUtett,  Grata 
riMfim  und  Hint  Frtwtdt,  ii.  130  aqq.,  1G4  sqq.. 
Frsnkfort.  ISflO;  F.  H.  K.  von  Fmnk.  Tit- 
Concordienformfl,  toLb.,  iu.-iv..  Erluigen.  1^63- 
li,  J,  Htp)».  Dofffnatik  deJ  dtulBcAm  PnaMlantiM- 
iiL,  Fnmkfort.  ISMi  Psulus.  In  Dtr  KalHalik. 
1891),  20I-2ZS;  idem,  ZK.  Stnuibwv'r  R'forma- 
lUtOtwittenifrn/idl.pTt.Saaitq..  Freiburg,  IS9S; 
^ono,  Danirl  Toaanui,  Amsterdam,  1898:  H. 
ttickritt  am  Aiaaangt  da  ilittetattera.  Leip- 
B,  idiv.  670-6831   KL,  xii.  1887-68. 

rlAL,  taflp'leffli,  VinCEHZ;  Swiss  Roman 
b.  at  Williman,  Moravia,  Jan.  15,  1867, 
educated  at  the  gymnaaium  of  Olmfltz, 
after  which  he  studied  philosophy  and 
at  the  Dominiran  Seminary  in  Vienna, 
)  at  the  Biblical  academy  in  Jenisalem 
),  and  Hebrew  and  Syriao  at  the  Univer- 
enna.    He  made  a  tour  of  the  pcninaula  of 

1  the  East  Jordan  country,  and  since  1893 
profeaor  of  Old-Testament  exegesis  at 

eraity  of  Freiburg,  Switzerland.  He  has 
Hermenevtica  BiMiea  (Freiburg.  1897; 
I90S);  Der  TotemUmut  und  die  Religion 
901);  GramTnaliat  Ut^pta  hcbraica  {Padct- 
02);  Dtr  SchopfuTig^ieridd  dcr  Genesis 
[,  1902);  AlUMtamenOicheii  (1903);  Die 
M  BucA«/t  KoAfW  (1904);  Daa  Biuh  Kohf- 
h  wid  metriKk  uTt/criucU  (1905);  Das  De- 
TktSrt  (1905);  Der  hiblitehe  Samson  (1900); 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Eccleaiastea 
905);  Die  Hohdied  (Freiburg,  1907);  De 
mtantm  in  Veleri  Teaiamento  (1909);  and 
■-  eaOoligiie  de  I.  A.  T.  (1911). 
>HATH,     See  FHKNtctA,   Pbbnicians,   I,, 

An  BCtiviB  state  of  mind  compounded  of 
id  will  and  intent  upon  an  objective  pur- 
he  Hebr.  ^a'ah  and  the  Gk.  tSlot  imply  a 
suining  element  analir^us  U>  the  motive 
\s  an  equivocal  term,  "  Keul "  was  originally 
1  DOW  with  a  good  and  now  with  a  bad  im- 

Wlien  roused  to  a  pa,S9ioiiate  degree,  it 


becomes  wrath;  when  consuniing  itself  in  aelf-seek- 
ing,  it  becomes  jealousy.  When,  in  the  Old  Teata- 
ment,  jealousy  is  frequently  attributed  to  God  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  14),  the  mode  of  expression  Is  antliropopathio. 
In  no  other  way  could  God's  personality  be  pre- 
sented and  emphasized.  God's  jealousy,  like  his 
wrath,  is  the  expression  of  his  righteousness  and 
holiness,  no  less  necessary  to  his  being  than  love. 
As  a  loving  God,  he  must  chastise  his  faithless  spouse 
Israel  (Ezek.  xvi,  38).  God  is  also  jealous  for  hia 
people  against  the  heathen  (Ezek.  xxxvi,  5-0,  xxxviii. 
19).  Men  who  are  jealous  for  God  reap  the  reward 
of  praise,  as  the  Leviles  (Ex.  xxxii.  25-29)  and 
Phinohas  (Num.  xxv.  11);  even  though  the  jealous 
Elijah  is  subjected  to  correction  (I  Kings  xix.  14). 

In  the  New  Testament  divine  jealousy  recedes  to 
tha  background  (cf.  I  Cor.  x,  22;  II  Cor.  xi,  2).  The 
Greek  iflot,  zilovn,  tel6lfs,  occurring  in  the  New 
Testament  thirty-three  times,  are  used  exclusively  of 
men.  As  God,  in  the  Old  Testament,  had  been 
jealous  for  his  holiness,  liis  holy  ones  now  show  the 
sanac  teal,  Jesus  above  all  (John  ii.  17;  II  Cor.  vii. 
11).  Yet  Ecal  may  bear  a  perverse  motive,  as  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews  (Rom.  x.  2),  Zeal  is  therefore 
capable  of  ennoblement,  and  God  himself  does  not 
deapise  it.  Without  earnest  prophets  and  apostles, 
a  living  religion  is  not  conceivable;  without  xeal 
there  is  no  triumph  of  the  Gospel;  without  the  fiery 
Keal  of  perfected  Christian  personalities,  no  heroic 
deeds  of  the  Chrislian  faith,  Lukewurmness  be- 
tokens spiritual  death  (Rev.  iii,  15-16).  But  zeal 
haa  also  its  perverse  side.  It  must  not  bo  the  energy 
of  baser  motives,  lest  it  become  intolerant  bigotry 
and  persecuting  fanaticism,  as  in  the  instance  of  Saul 
of  Tarsus  (PhU.  iii.  6).  Arnold  ROeoof. 

ZEALOTS:  The  Biblical  term  (Hebr.  ksnaim; 
Gk .  zilotai)  for  those  who  in  glowing  love  and  holy 
anger  act  against  all  who  would  scorn  God's  honor 
and  revelation.  A  particular  use  of  the  term  is 
shown  in  I  Cor.  xiv,  12,  where  Paul  describes  the 
Corinthians  as  zealous  for  the  divine  gifts.  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  passion  is  represented  as  mani- 
festing itself  in  behalf  of  the  law  or  against  idolatry 
(Ex.  IX.  5,  xxxiv.  14;  Dcut,  iv,  24),  while  in  the  New 
Testament  Paul  describes  himself  as  formerly  a 
lealot  in  behalf  of  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  (Gal. 
i.  14),  and  the  Christian  community  at  Jerusalem  is 
also  siud  to  have  been  zealous  for  the  law  (Acts  xxi. 
20).  The  word  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  sense  in 
I  he  Talmud  of  those  who  discountetianced  contempt 
of  the  law  (Misbna,  Sanhedrim,  ii.  6).  This  general 
sense  may  have  been  that  in  which  the  surname  of 
the  Apostle  Simon  Zelotes  was  applied,  A  nar- 
rower application  was  to  that  party  which  would 
push  to  the  extreme  opposition  to  the  Roman  over- 
lordship,  and  Joaephus  repeatedly  employs  the  word 
in  this  sense.  He  impUes  (War,  IV.,  iii.  9)  that  the 
name  was  one  the  members  of  the  party  assumed. 
In  the  Talmud  this  usage  is  not  found,  clearly  be- 
cause, while  the  Pharisaism  of  the  Talmud  assumes 
tEie  anti-Gentilic  pose  of  thi;  zealots,  the  mitional- 
liing  significance  was  foi^otten ;  yet  it  reappears  in 
this  sense  in  the  very  late  "  Fathers "  of  Rabbi 
Nathan,  chap,  vi. 

The  origins  of  the  party  of  zealots  are  in  clo-w  con- 
nectic^  with  Phansaiam  (see  Pbabibksb  .ixv  3aJ}- 
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DUCEEs).  The  Pharisees  had  their  roots  in  the 
Hasideans  of  the  early  Maccabean  times,  and  they 
remained  a  party  of  scribes  in  which  religious  inter- 
ests far  outweighed  all  others.  But  by  a  transfor- 
mation they  developed  away  from  the  Hasideans, 
attempted  to  get  closer  to  the  hfe  of  the  people,  and 
to  have  larger  influence  upon  the  Maccabean  state. 
This  brought  them  into  connection  with  politics, 
which  indeed  their  ideals  did  not  forbid.  They 
could  see  in  heathen  control  of  the  Holy  Land  the 
working  of  divine  providence,  even  though  this 
seemed  to  contradict  the  choice  by  God  of  the 
Hebrews  as  his  own  people  while  it  did  not  oppose 
efforts  to  set  aside  this  heathen  control.  Their  re- 
ligious motives  were  often  made  politically  effective 
by  the  Pharisees,  as  when  they  won  over  the  Macca- 
bean princes,  stirred  up  trouble  for  Alexander 
Jannseus  when  he  sided  with  the  Sadducees,  actually 
ruled  through  Queen  Alexandra,  protected  the  weak 
Hyrcanus,  and  furnished  trouble  for  Herod  the 
Great.  This  makes  intelligible  the  report  of 
Josephus  that  after  the  introduction  of  the  census 
into  Judaea  by  Quirinius  (q.v.)  the  Galilean  Judas  (a 
man  learned  in  the  law),  in  conunon  with  Sadduc  the 
Pharisee,  aroused  the  people  against  the  Romans  and 
thereby  furnished  the  basis  for  a  party  which  in  gen- 
eral was  in  full  agreement  with  the  Pharisees,  but 
inspired  with  a  boundless  love  for  freedom  would 
recognize  God  alone  as  lord  and  king,  thereby  occa- 
sioning the  troubles  which  came  later  imder  Gessius 
Florus  and  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(Ant.,  XVIII. ,  i.  1,  6).  The  war  party  which  came 
into  control  in  the  time  of  Gessius  Florus  was  by 
Josephus  called  that  of  the  zealots  (War,  IV.,  iii.  lO), 
whose  origin  in  the  Pharisees  he  recognizes,  though 
the  party  of  Judas  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Phari- 
sees, Sadducees,  or  Essenes  (WoTf  II.,  viii.  1).  As  a 
Pharisee  and  friend  of  the  Romans  he  had  an  inter- 
est, indeed,  in  transferring  responsibility  for  the  war 
from  the  Pharisees  and  emphasizing  the  distinction 
between  the  two  parties.  Yet  one  may  not  with 
Montet  (see  bibliography)  think  of  the  zealots*  as  a 
combination  half  Pharisee  and  half  Sadducee.  They 
emphasized  the  theocratic  ideals  of  the  Pharisees 
and  then  pursued  these  to  their  extreme  consequen- 
ces. And  since  the  Sadduc  mentioned  above  may 
well  be  the  pupil  of  Shammai,  it  is  probable  that  this 
heathen-hating  school  contributed  ideas  as  well  as 
persons  to  the  zealots  of  the  Jewish  war.  Thus  is 
explained  the  proverbial  regard  of  the  zealots  for  the 
Sabbath  together  with  their  willingness  to  fight  on 
that  day  in  accordance  with  Shammai's  principles. 
Yet  one  must  not  identify  the  school  of  Shanmiai 
with  the  zealots,  who  allowed  to  obtrude  more  and 
more  the  national,  social,  and  material  in  place  of  the 
legal  and  theocratic. 

The  insurrection  provoked  by  Judas  and  Sadduc 
made  so  little  impression  that  a  decade  afterward 
Gamaliel  could  speak  as  is  reported  in  Acts  v.  37. 
But  there  were  consequences  which  appeared  after- 
ward in  Judas'  own  family,  since  two  sons  were  cru- 
cified by  the  procurator  Tiberius  Alexander.  Abor- 
tive attempts  were  made  to  carry  out  their  ideas  till 
the  times  of  Gessius  Florus,  when  open  insurrection 
broke  out,  and  then  was  affixed  the  name  zealots. 
The  historical  relationship  with  the  earher  move- 


ment is  proved  by  the  connection  with  the  inm- 
rection  of  Menahem  the  son  of  Judas,  also  a  maa 
learned  in  the  law  (scribe),  and  some  of  his  Rb> 
tions.  While  some  of  the  zealots  belonged  to  the 
business  class,  this  latter  was  generally  in  favor  of 
peace.  The  zealots  did  not  scruple  to  empkiy  the 
bandits  or  sicarii,  indeed  were  themsdves  in  the 
later  Jewish  period  considered  as  identical  with 
them.  Their  fanaticism  caused  them  to  be  dis- 
owned and  denounced  by  the  Pharisees  (JoseidiQi^ 
TFar,  IV.,  iii.  9).  But  even  in  these  times  thdr 
Pharisaic  origin  is  clear,  since  they  never  entered 
into  relationship  with  the  Sadducaic  priesthood, 
while  something  is  evident  always  of  the  theocntie 
ideas  with  which  their  development  began,  wbidi 
were  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament. 

(F.  SxEFFEBTf.) 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  J.  Dereabourg,  Easesi  ntr  Vhitt.  ttlagtagrt' 
phie  de  la  Paleatine  dCajn^  lea  thalmuda,  pp.  237  stn^ 
Paris,  1867;    J.  Wellhausen,  Die  PhariaOer  vnd  die  Sad- 
duc&er,  pp.  22  sqq.,  110  aqq.,  Greifswald,  1874;  H.  QnOM, 
OeaekiehU  der  JtidAer,    vol.    iii.    passim,    Leipsic,  188S; 
SchQrer,  GeachicKu,  i.  486-487,  573-574,  617  sqq.,  Ebc 
tranal.,  I.,  ii.  80-81,  177.  229;    Oppenhaim.  in  LUtnim^ 
hlaU  dea  OrierUa,  1849.  cols.  289-292;    JE,  xii.  63M43; 
DCO,  ii.  846;   the  commentaries  on  MatUurr  at  x.  4,  nd 
those  on  Mark  at  iii.  18;  the  histories  of  Israd  tHi^  dnl 
with  the  i>eriod  of  the  Jewish  War.     The  Assump^  of 
Moses  (see  Psbudbpzorafha,  6)  is  an  embodiment  of  tls 
ideas  of  the  sealots. 

ZECHARIAH,  zec^'a-roi'd. 

I.  The  Prophet.  The  Qosing  Seetioa  (|  3). 

II.  The  Book.  2.  Chapters  iz.-zir. 
1.  Chapters  i.-viii.  Chapten  iz.-zL  (i  1). 

Analysis  and  Contents  ({ 1).         duipters  xiL-xir.  (i  2). 
Relation  to  Political  Events         Authorship  ({  3). 
({  2).  IsoUted  Passsgn  (i  4). 

L  The  Prophet:  The  name  of  the  Prophet  Zeeb- 
ariah  occurs  several  times  in  the  book  oalled  after 
him  (i.  1,  7f  vii.  1,  8)  and  also  in  Ezra  v.  1,  vi.  Ii 
Berechiah,  the  son  of  Iddo,  is  mentioned  as  his 
father,  while  he  himself  is  called  in  Ezra  v.  1,  vi.  14 
"  the  son  of  Iddo,"  these  passages  evidently  giving 
his  genealogy  in  abridged  form.  If  the  Iddo  aUuded 
to  in  Neh.  xii.  4,  16  is  identical  with  the  father  of 
Zechariah,  the  prophet  was  of  a  priestly  family; 
the  statement  of  Ezra  that  he  was  active  at  the  same 
time  as  Haggai  under  Darius  Hystaspis  agrees  with 
the  dates  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  which  in- 
cludes the  period  from  Nov.,  520,  to  Dec.,  518. 

n.  The  Book.— 1.  Chapters  i.-vUi. :  The  book 

which  bears  the  name  of  Zechariah  consists  of  two 

principal  parts:    chaps,  i.-viii.  and  chaps.  ix.-xiv. 

These  divisions  are  so  sharply  defined 

and^*  *  ^^^  ^^^  ™^^  ^  treated  separately; 

Contents.    ^®  ^^»  containing  frequent  mention 

of  the  prophet's  name  and  numerous 

dates,  consists  of  a  short  introduction,  i.  1-5,  and  a 

series  of  visions,  i.  6-vi.  8,  with  an  addition,  vi.  9-15, 

and  a  discourse  regarding  the  continuance  of  the 

fasts,  chapters  vii.-viii.     The  introducUon,  i.  l-^, 

dated  in  the  eighth  month  of  the  second  year  of 

Darius'  reign,  that  is,  Nov.,  520,  a  few  months  later 

than  Haggai's  first  discourse  (i.  1),  contains  a  solemn 

warning  not  to  follow  the  example  of  the  fathers 

who  would  not  listen  to  the  prophet's  admonitions 

and  therefore  had  to  be  forced  to  believe  in  the 

truth  of  the  prophetic  sa3dngs  by  the  misfortunes 

that  befell  them.    Then  follows  a  series  of  eight 
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akitfuHy  oombined.  The  date  at  the  begin- 
D  twenty-fourth  of  the  eleventh  month  of 
in  question  (Feb.,  519),  refers  undoubtedly 
ue  visions.  The  theme  is  the  approaching 
loe  from  the  oppression  imder  which  Israel 
Israd's  oppressor,  the  world-power  Baby- 
» feel  the  divine  punishment,  Israel  is  to  be 
L,  Yahweh's  temple  is  to  be  rebuilt,  and 
bd  will  be  installed  as  a  secular  and  Joshua 
pous  ruler,  and  everything  that  delays  the 
f  salvation,  above  aU,  the  people's  sin,  shall 
ved.  The  visions  are  in  the  main  easily 
od,  but  there  are  some  obscurities  in  the 
resulting  doubtless  from  corruption  of  the 
or  instance,  in  the  first  vision  (i.  8-17), 
mits  the  words  "  riding  upon  a  red  horse," 
I  a  horse  of  a  fourth  color  to  the  three  men- 
iter  on.  Part  of  the  fourth  vision  is  also 
it  obscure.  It  is  stated  that  Joshua  and  his 
ons  (the  other  priests)  are  signs  that  God's 
will  be  fulfilled.  This  promise  runs:  "  I 
ig  forth  my  servant  the  Branch  **  (cf.  Isa. 
As  elsewhere  in  Zechariah  and  in  Haggai, 
ianic  hope  centers  about  Zerubbabel;  hard- 
her  person  can  be  meant  by  ''  the  Branch/' 
r,  in  this  case  the  words  "  I  will  bring  forth  " 
er  strange,  since  Zerubbabel  was  then  in 
n.  Previous  attempts  to  solve  this  prob- 
lot  satisfactory  and  Uie  supposition  is  forced 
original  text,  which  alluded  to  Zerubbabel, 
sr  revised  in  a  messianic  sense.  In  the 
vision  V.  6  should  read  "  their  sin  "  instead 
r  resemblance  '';  this  sin  is  represented  as 
1,  who  is  borne  in  a  closed  ephah-measure 
ingels  to  Babylon.  The  idea  is,  therefore, 
lel  is  to  be  purified  from  sin,  while  the  guilt 
consequent  punishment    shall    fall    upon 

• 

was  the  connection  between  these  visions 
contemporary  political  situation  in  western 
Hd  historical  events  induce  the  prophet  to 
expect  the  fall  of  Babylon;  or  was  he 
^^  influenced  by  the  general  trend  of  pro- 
^  phetic  thought?  In  the  first  years  of 
Darius,  there  were  several  revolts, 
ing  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Ion,  Nidintubal  assumed  the  name  of  Nebu- 
ar  and  sought  to  reestablish  the  Babylonian 

Darius,  indeed,  succeeded  in  crushing  this 
(Babylon  was  taken  between  Oct.,  521,  and 
0),  but  during  this  campaign  most  of  the 
Dvinoes  rebelled,  especially  Media  and  Per- 
He  Darius  marched  against  these  provinces, 

revolted  anew,  under  another  Nebuchad- 
<ut  in  519  the  city  was  again  taken,  and  by 
Qg  of  that  year  the  other  revolts  had  been 
ed.  Syria  was  never  involved  in  these 
It  might  be  conjectured  that  in  the  book 
iziah  Babylon  signifies  the  Persian  empire 
)  the  Babylonian,  but  when  there  are  taJcen 
nmt  the  part  played  by  Cyrus  in  Deutero- 
( the  conqueror  of  Babylon  and  the  depend- 
Sechariah  and  Haggai  upon  Dcutero-Isaiah 
rs  that  the  prophets  of  the  time  still  saw  in 

the  great  enemy  and  found  in  the  new 
s  against  that  city  a  fulfilment  of  the  older 


prophecies.  Hence  they  did  not  see  in  Darius  an 
enemy  of  Israel,  but  rather  an  instrument  of  divine 
vengeance  who  would  bring  the  heathen  world  into 
subjection  to  IsraeFs  God  and  to  his  vicegerent 
Zerubbabel. 

The  recital  of  a  symbolical  action  of  the  prophet 

(vi.  9)  is  appended  to  the  visions.    Here  also  the 

text  appears  corrupt.    The  original  text  probably 

stated   that   the   prophet   was   com- 

QlomLna    ^^^^^  ^  receive  from  four  Jews, 

Section.  ^^^  ^^  come  from  Babylon  to  Jeru- 
salem, gold  and  silver,  and  to  make 
thereof  a  crown  for  Zerubbabel;  for  the  latter  was 
to  complete  the  Temple  and  rule  as  king  in  perfect 
concord  with  the  high-priest  Joshua.  The  fact  that 
this  promise  was  not  fulfilled  led  to  the  changes  in 
the  text,  so  that  now  Joshua  takes  the  place  of 
Zerubbabel  and  the  crown  is  to  be  preserved  in  the 
Temple  for  a  future  time.  The  first  division  of  the 
book  closes  with  a  prophetic  discourse  (vii.-viii.), 
dated  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  the 
fourth  year  of  Darius  (i.e.,  Dec.,  518).  The  Temple 
was  nearly  completed  (Ezra  vi.  15)  and  the  question 
arose  whether  the  fasts  in  menK>ry  of  the  downfall 
of  the  nation  should  be  continued;  as,  however,  the 
messianic  promise  of  the  previous  chapter  had  not 
been  fulfilled,  the  people  hesitated  to  abandon  their 
mourning.  Zechiuriah  declares  that  God  does  not 
require  fasting,  but  justice  and  neighborly  love,  and 
that  precisely  the  neglect  of  this  conmiand  brought 
destruction  upon  Israel;  he  then  proceeds  to  en- 
courage the  people  in  their  messianic  faith  by  the 
assurance  of  Yahweh's  love  and  of  the  coming  mes- 
sianic salvation.  The  present  time  is  the  turning- 
point;  a  great  change  will  take  place;  fasting  wiU 
no  longer  be  necessary,  and  all  their  sorrow  will  be 
turned  to  joy. 

In  these  chapters  there  is  a  clear  picture  of  Zech- 
ariah. He  did  not  express  any  new  prophetic  ideas, 
but  only  repeated  those  of  his  great  predecessors; 
nevertheless,  he  grasped  those  ideas  in  all  their 
purity,  and  the  discourse  in  chaps,  vii.-viii.  must 
be  regarded  as  a  typical  specimen  of  prophetic 
preaching.  Although  both  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
were  disappointed  in  the  hopes  they  associated  with 
Zerubbabel,  their  importance  for  the  postexilic 
period  can  not  be  overestimated,  since  they  re- 
awakened the  faith  of  the  people  at  a  time  when  the 
latter  were  discouraged  and  on  the  point  of  aban- 
doning the  messianic  hope.  A  new  element  in  an- 
gelology  appears  in  this  book,  namely,  the  inter- 
preting angel,  who  explains  the  visions  to  the 
prophet;  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  personify  the 
active  forces  as  is  shown  in  the  representation  of 
one  side  of  the  concept  of  justice  by  Satan. 

2.  Chapters  ix.-xiv. :  In  the  second  division  the 

reader  enters  an  entirely  new  world.    The  name  of 

the  prophet  and  exact  dates  are  lacking,  instead 

there  exist  only  the  titles  ix.  1  and  xii.  1  with  the 

peculiar  formula:   "  The  burden  of  the 

.  Chapters  ^^j^  ^£  ^j^^  Lord,"  which  appears  else- 
where only  in  the  book  of  Malachi. 
There  are  no  direct  references  to  the  events  of  the 
years  520-518  and  the  whole  train  of  thought  is 
dissimilar.  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  Philistia  are  de- 
nounced, ix.  1-8;   Zion  is  to  rejoice  over  its  mes- 
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iiaak  Ung,  wiio  oooMi  as  ft  piooi  aod  hnnd^ 
to  foirem  the  old  otent  ol  the  land  of  Imd  bi  iBi* 
dkturbed  peaoe  0^10);  the  adkd  Imditot  an  to 
netum  to  dflirhoiiiM  (11-13);  QodamiaJiidaliaiid 
Stphiaim  and  allowa  them  to  nnwa<im  "  the  aona 
ol  Yawaa ''  (the  Greeka;  13-16),  and  the  Inefitea 
then  enjoy  the  meoiiaiiie  ^biy  in  their  land  (ld-17). 
Ood'a  wrath  la  diveoted  agiOnat  the  mcSud  ahep- 
herds  of  Judah  to  whom  he  win  i^ve  kadttn  "  out  ol 
him,"  meaning  from  Judah;  with  God's  he^  Jodah 
and  Josqph  (E^;ihraim)  will  eonquer  their  enemiea 
and  return  to  their  liomes  (z.  6p  if  iHille.  Egypt  and 
Aa^yiia  will  be  humbled.  In  zL  4-17  there  Is  a 
peeuKar  narraticm  i^ierein  the  prophet  himself  is 
made  to  imperscmate  the  f ortonea  of  his  people. 
He  is  to  beeome  the  diepherd  of  the  sacred  flooki 
the  buyera  and  seUers  of  idiieh  tiihik  only  of  their 
own  enrichment  while  the  idiepherds  nei^ect  their 
charfe.  Am  ABphutd  he  takea  two  staves,  "  wel- 
fare ''  and ''  union  "  (AT.,  "bean^'^and  "banda") 
to  protect  the  peo]^.  In  the  conrss  of  a  month  he 
removes  the  three  she|dierds;  but  the  flodc  beoomes 
unfriendly  and  he  deddea  to  reri^i  his  oflto.  He 
breaks  his  staif  "  welfare,"  iHieveby  the  alfiance  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  other  nationa  Is  dissolved. 
The  owners  ci  the  flodc  diow  their  contempt  by 
paying  him  thirty  aheioeli,  the  W9tgm  of  a  ah^ve;  at 
God'a  command  he  casts  this  sum  into  the  tesoiile 
troaeury  (according  to  the  Aramaic  veraioii;  A.  V., 
"  to  the  potter  in  the  houae  of  the  Lord  ").  T!da 
dearly  ahows  that  the  insoH  waa  noted  and  that  it 
waa  to  be  redconed  against  the  ownen  of  the  flodc. 
Thereupon  the  prophet  breaks  his  staif  "  union  " 
ao  that  the  brothenhood  of  Judah  and  larad  is  des- 
troyed; only  a  third  of  the  flodc  Is  ipared,  but  the 
remnant  will  be  recognised  by  Qod  aa  hia  people 
(xiiL  7-^). 

In  zii.  1-zlii.  0  it  i^jpears  thai  Jerusalem  is  now 
attacked  by  the  whole  heatlMn  worid,  but  the 

heathen  nations  themselves  are  des- 
•^  *^*'*  troyed  and  Jeiusalem  is  not  captured. 

Chap.  xiv.  describes  anew  the  last 
battle  for  Jerusalem,  with  the  singular  discrepancy, 
however,  that  the  city  is  first  taken  and  plundered 
before  the  judgment  of  God  overtakes  the  heathen. 
God,  surrounded  by  his  angels,  appears  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  which  is  rent  by  an  earthquake.  Now  be- 
gins the  messianic  age,  which  is  like  a  perpetual  day 
without  cold  or  burning  heat.  The  outlines  of  the 
land  are  changed,  it  becomes  an  immense  plain 
above  which  rises  Jerusalem  alone;  ever-flowing 
streams  issue  from  the  city  and  run  toward  the  east 
and  the  west.  Those  heathen  who  have  survived 
the  dreadful  defeat  recognize  Yahweh's  rule  and  come 
yearly  to  Jerusalem  for  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

For  a  long  time  these  chapters  were  believed  to 
be  by  the  same  hand  as  chapters  i.~viii.;  it  was  only 

the  citation  of  Zech.  xi.  12-13  in  Matt. 

xxvii.  9-10  as  a  word  of  Jeremiah  that 

gave  rise  to  a  different  view.  Joseph 
Mede,  in  Diaaertatianum  ecdesiasticarum  triga  (Lon- 
don, 1653),  conjectured  that  chaps,  ix.-xi.  were  by 
Jeremiah.  This  hypothesis,  although  valueless,  led 
to  a  closer  study  of  the  book  and  at  the  present  time 
but  few  critics  attribute  chaps,  ix.-xiv.  to  Zecha- 
riah.    Indeed,  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  the 
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aams  anyior  could  hsve  wnttan  insffl.  and  bl-«Iv. 
Hie  maiioBd  chanetefialios  of  the  eaifitr  daolfli 
aiekddncin  the  later,  and  the  pofilifldMMiaB. 
aa  weO  aa  the  praphetie  quafi^,  la  toteltjr  mSk^ 
Of  thsae  diaiiten^  ziL-^y.  (eancpting  nB.  ^^|p• 
jffiar  tiT  ffflwatilirt^  e  i^rr*^^  f^wMiJnMin  ^  i^  dwijhit' 
ia»|tetle  Ittsmtars.  AoondusiTepioQf  dteUi 
eoai|iositfon  of  tiids  ssdion  Is  the  aunounemMBld 
the  nsasation  of  pfophe^  (slL  2^),  amee  tUiki! 
^oatsaa  period  when  the  pvopheta  wbovppmd 
in  puhfio  (not  purely  fitenury  prai^beli  Wmjk 

period  when  fitenffy  stu4y  had  taken  thaplmd 
Immediate  pioplietle  inflpiration.  It  ii^  homia^ 
uniikety  that  liL  l-z&L  6  »  by  thesamehmia 
shr.y  eapeoiaQy  since  Jefuaalem  ia  aaid  to  hais  hm 
taken  in  sir.,  wfails  the  cciitiaqr  is  stated  ia& 

7-0  aie  thooi^  fay  some  criticB  to  cooitltateaa 
of  the  eatfisst  piophetie  writiosi  (bomthaperiol 
befcte  722  b^),  w^iHe  othen  place  tins  seoHoaii 

^LTiy^y  departme  of  Enhrahn  and  hubk  mi 

Is  asemned  as  haiving  ahea4y  taken  pfause.  A 10 
mom  inqjiortant  point  ia  that  in  Is.  13^  "theaai 
of  Tawan,''  that  ia  the  QieekBi  appear  as  ealeSia 
whoae  destmotion  marioi  the  begimdiigcf  tiMMi' 
rianioen.  lUa  can  aigmfy  on|y  that  tiie  GthIbi 
wete  then  a  world-power  and  that  tins  wtm 
written  after  the  appearance  of  Aleiaadcr  the  Qreik 
It  la  true  that  the  mentkm  of  Egypt  and  Aflifik  a 
the  two  fieat  worid-powers  xecalb  Hosea  (of.  iSL 
18yk.8-6);  but  this  name  may  juBtaawsBiivB^ 
ths  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidg  (of.  abo  las.  wH 
18),  ainoe  hi  later  prophetie  wz^insi  dewyiiiiii 
from  the  older  paopheto  are  fraely  ad^jted  to  «ap 

tenqxiraiy  oonditioaa.  The  npeated  meatiQa  flf 
Eplnaim  akmgride  of  Judah  la  mors  ogiBiiettili  M 

not  dedsive;  for  in  x.  6  sqq.  it  appears  that  Epfanim 
must  first  return  from  captivity.  The  oondusioQ 
therefore  follows  that  some  passages  in  chapB.  a- 
X.  belong  to  the  Greek  period,  while  nothing  ea- 
tainly  proves  that  the  remainder  is  of  earlier  dite. 
Chap,  xi.,  with  its  continuation  xiii.  7-9,  offers  modi 
greater  difficulties.  Kuenen  and  othos  have  rightly 
asserted  that  the  words  "  to  break  the  brotherhood 
between  Judah  and  Israel "  are  inoompatibte  wHk 
a  poetexilic  origin.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
condition  of  the  Ephraimitic  kingdom  under  Pcbht 
when  the  Ephraimites  in  alliance  with  the  Arameus 
attacked  Judah,  suits  this  perfectly.  The  ahqihesii 
killed  within  a  month  (verse  8)  mi|^t  then  be  Or 
plained  by  the  murders  of  Zechariah  and  ShiBon 
(II  Kings  XV.  8,  13).  However,  the  designatoo^ 
an  Ephraimitic  king  as  **  the  man  that  kmj^ 
low,''  xiii.  7,  would  be  strange.  Two  Septoapnt 
manuscripts  read  Israel  instead  of  JeronksD  n 
verse  14,  and  in  this  case  the  text  would  refer  to 
conflicts  between  the  capital  and  the  rest  of  tie 
coimtry;  while  these  can  not  be  proved,  they  tit 
quite  possible  in  the  Greek  period  (cf .  also  ni-  7)i 
so  that  this  chapter  might  also  be  referred  to  thit 
epoch.  Any  satisfactory  result  as  to  chapter  xL  s 
therefore  impossible,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  date  of  the  other  chapters,  since  it  can  not 
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that  they  are  by  the  same  writer.  Thus 
probable  that  Zech.  ix.-xiy.  is  composed  of 
our  prophetic  writings  or  fragments,  of 
pters  ix.,  x.,  and  xii.-xiv.  at  least  belong 
time;  the  former  probably  to  the  Greek 
tter  to  either  the  Persian  or  the  Greek 

(F.  Buhl.) 

ht:    For  questioDS  of  introduction  reoouiBe  is 

to  the  works  named  in  and  under  Bibucal  In- 

on;   also:   E.  W.  Hengwtfmberg,  DtMertaUona  on 

neneaa  of  Danid  and  the  Inteoriiy  of  Zechariah^ 

k,  1858;   E.  F.  J.  von  Ortenberg,  Die  Beatand- 

Buchea  8€uJuuia,  Gotha,   1869;    B.  Stade,  in 

i  (1881),  1  aqq.,  ii  (1882),  151  sqq..  275  sqq.; 

Wright,  Zechariah  and  hie  Propkeciee  .  .  .  in 

0  Modem  CriUciem,  London,  1879  (holda  to  the 
the  book);  W.  St&rk,  Untersuehunoen  Hber  die 
on  und  AbfaeavnaeeeU  von  Zach    9-14*   Halle, 

Blake,  How  to  Bead  the  Prophete,  part  1,  New 
)2;   G.  EL  GrQtimaeher,  UrUereuchuno  Hber  den 

der  in  Zaeh,  ix.-xiv.  vorliegenden  Prophetien, 
S.  1892;  N.  J.  Rubinkam,  Second  Part  of  ,  .  . 
,  Basel,  1892;  W.  H.  Koetexs,  Widerheretdiung 
ieidelbergf  1895;  T.  K.  CJheyne,  Jetoieh  Bdiffioue 

the  Exile,  New  York.  1898;  E.  Sellin.  Studien 
ehunQaQeaehietUe  der  jOdiaehen  Oemeinde,  ii.  63 
xic,  1900;  J.  Boehmer,  m  NKZ,  1901.  pp.  717 
▼an  Hocmacker,  in  Bevue  bibligtUf  1902,  pp.  161 
W.  Rothstein,  Die  Naehtgeaiehte  dee  Sacharja. 
VBT  SachariapropheUe  %ind  aur  jUdiachen  OeachicJUe 
zhexUiaehen  Jahrhundert,  Leipsic.  1910;    Smith, 

DB,  ir.  967-^70;    EB,  iv.  5390-95;    JE,  xiL 

ntaxiea  are:  J.  D.  F.  Burger,  itudea  exigitiquea 
ia  aur  U  prophHe  Zaeharie,  Strasburg.  1841;  J. 
ng.  transl.,  in  Minor  PropheU^  5  vols..  Edinburgh, 

T.  V.  Moore,  The  PropheU  of  the  Beatoration, 
k,  1856;  W.  Neumann,  Stuttgart,  1860;  A. 
!  vob.,  Eriangen,  1861-63;  R.  Wardlaw,  in  Poa- 
Worka,  vol.  vii..  Edinburgh.  1862;    L.  Reinke, 

1864;    H.  (}owle8.  Minor  PropheU,  New  York. 

Henderson,  Book  of  the  Ttedve  Minor  Propheta, 

Andover.  1868;  C.  F.  Keil,  Edinburgh,  1868; 
iQr,  The  Minor  Propheta,  new  ed.,  Oxford,  1877, 
ic,  1885;  C.  J.  Bredenkamp,  Eriangen.  1879; 
ine,  in  PxdpU  Commentary,  New  York.  1880;  H. 
vmmentary  on  the  Propheta,  vol.  v..  London.  1881; 
Qg,  The  YalktU  on  Zechariah,  Cambridge,  1882; 
Elaton,  Expoaiiory  .  .  .  Lectitrea  on  .  .  .  Zech- 
ittsburg,  1883;  W.  L.  Alexander,  Zechariah, 
%a  and  Waminoa,  London,  1885;  T.  T.  Perowne. 
'\doe  Bible,  New  York,  1888;  S.  Laseerre,  Montau- 
1;  C.  von  Orelli,  The  Twelve  Minor  Propheta, 
k,  1893-  G.  A.  Smith,  in  ExpoaHor'a  Bible,  Lon- 
(-97;    K.  Marti,  Freiburg,  1892,  and  TObingen, 

lAHy  «ed"e-kai'a:  Nineteenth  and  last 
udah  (597-586),  son  of  Josiah,  successor 
;hin.  By  the  sudden  death  of  Josiah  his 
ihaz  and  then  Jehoiakim  (qq.v.)  came  to 
i,  the  last  named,  at  first  a  vassal  of  Egypt 
»f  Babylonia,  revolting  from  Babylonia  and 
kbout  the  interference  of  the  Babylonian 
3  successor  was  his  son  Jehoiachin  (q.v.), 
a  number  of  his  subjects  was  deported  to 
while  his  uncle  Sicdekiah  was  made  king 
e.  In  other  circumstances  Zedekiah  might 
e  a  good  king,  but  the  situation  was  too 
»r  him  to  control.    He  lacked  the  firmness 

1  the  courage  to  restrain  the  fanatical  ele- 
long  his  people,  especially  those  which 

attempts  at  national  independence.  The 
^  of  Egypt,  perhaps  intensified  by  a  change 
tiiere,  and  the  unrest  of  the  neighboring 
uoed  a  tentative  revolt  from  Babylonian 
on  aooount  of  which  Zedekiah  was  com- 


pelled to  journey  to  Babylon,  where  he  seems  to 
have  conciliated  Nebuchadrezzar.  When  Hophra 
came  to  the  throne  in  Egypt,  a  false  patriotism  in 
Judah  brought  about  revolt  in  Judah  from  Babylon 
in  588,  and  in  587  Nebuchadrezzar  began  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  Relief  seemed  about  to  come  from 
Hophra,  and  the  siege  was  raised  for  a  brief  time, 
only  to  be  renewed;  the  wall  was  breached,  and 
Sicdekiah  tried  to  escape,  getting  as  far  as  Jericho, 
when  he  was  captured  and  taken  before  Nebuchad- 
rezzar at  Riblah;  his  sons  were  slain  before  his  eyes, 
he  was  then  blinded  and  carried  in  chains  to  Baby- 
lon, where  )ie  died  in  prison.  (R.  Ktitel.) 

BiBLioaRAPBT:  The  literature  on  the  period  as  given  under 
Ahab;  and  Ibrabl,  Hxbtort  of;  and  the  articles  in  the 
Bible  dictionaries. 

ZEISBERGER,  DAVH):  Moravian  missionary 
to  the  American  Indians;  b.  at  Zauchenthal  (a  ham- 
let in  Moravia)  Apr.  11,  1721;  d.  at  Groshen,  O., 
Nov.  17,  1808.  When  he  was  five  years  old,  his 
parents  fled  with  him  to  Hermhut,  and  in  this 
Moravian  center  he  received  his  first  training.  He 
was  then  sent,  after  his  father  and  mother  had  al- 
ready emigrated  to  Georgia,  to  the  Moravian  set- 
tlement of  Herrendyk,  Holland,  but  the  discipline 
was  so  stem  that  he  ran  away  to  England,  where 
Oglethorpe  assisted  him  to  rejoin  his  parents  in 
Georgia.  With  his  brother  Moravians  he  left 
Georgia  in  1740  and  was  one  of  those  who  built  the 
Pennsylvania  towns  of  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem. 
In  1743  he  was  designated  a  member  of  the  escort 
to  accompany  Coimt  Zinzendorf  on  his  retmn  to 
Europe,  nor  was  it  imtil  just  before  the  ship  sailed 
that  his  unwillingness  to  leave  America  became 
manifest,  and  he  was  permitted  to  remain.  Soon 
afterward  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  American  Indians,  and  from  1745 
until  1807  he  labored  unceasingly  in  this  cause. 
Stud3ring  first  Delaware  and  Onondaga,  he  later 
acquired  Mohican,  Monsey,  and  Chippewa.  His 
initial  work  was  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  and  Onondaga, 
N.  Y.  (1745-50),  and  after  a  visit  to  Europe  in  be- 
half of  his  mission,  he  returned  to  Onondaga  in  1751, 
but  was  forced  by  the  outbreak  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War  to  return  to  Bethlehem,  though  he  was 
a  sachem  and  keeper  of  records  to  the  Six  Nations 
and  an  adopted  member  of  the  Monsey  tribe.  In 
1755-62  he  was  largely  employed  in  work  among  the 
Connecticut  Indians,  and  during  the  war  with  Pon- 
tiac  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Moravian  Indians,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Wyalusing,  Pa.,  on  the  close  of 
hostilities.  He  established  a  Monsey  mission  on 
the  Alleghany  River  in  1767,  and  in  1770  commenced 
the  building  of  the  town  of  Friedenstadt  on  the 
Beaver.  In  1772  he  organized  a  mission  on  the 
Muskingum,  in  Ohio,  and  during  the  American 
Revolution  it  was  mainly  his  influence  that  kept 
the  Delawares  from  joining  the  British  side.  The 
Wyandottes,  in  revenge,  broke  up  Zeisberger's  mis- 
sion in  1781,  and  he  and  his  fellow  missionaries  were 
tried  at  Detroit  as  American  spies,  but  were  ac- 
quitted. In  the  year  following  nearly  a  hundred 
Christian  Indians  were  massacred  by  settlers  at 
GnadenhUtten,  one  of  the  many  missions  that  Zeis- 
berger  founded,  and  he  then  led  the  remnant  to  th« 
Clinton  River,  Mich.,  and  thence  to  New  Salemi 
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O.  (1787),  and  to  his  new  settlement  of  Fairfield, 
Ont.  (1791).  In  1789  he  was  at  last  able  to  bring 
back  a  part  of  his  Indians  to  the  Tuscarawas  Valley, 
O.,  where  Congress  granted  them  a  large  tract  of 
land,  and  there  he  founded  his  last  settlement, 
Goshen,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Among  all  the  non-Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
to  the  American  Indians  Zeisberger  deserves  a  fore- 
most place.  Though  almost  none  of  the  settlements 
founded  by  him  survived  him,  and  although  the 
immediate  results  of  his  work  were  small,  yet  his 
devotion  to  his  cause  was  unsurpassed  and  his  in- 
fluence on  his  wards  by  no  means  ended  with  his 
death.  His  works  thus  far  published  are  Delaioare 
Indian  and  English  Spelling-Book  (Philadelphia, 
1776) ;  Collection  of  Hymns  for  the  Christian  Indians 
(in  Delaware;  1803);  Sermons  to  Children  (in  Dela- 
ware; 1803);  History  of  our  Lord  .  .  .  Jesus  Christ 
(Delaware  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  translated 
from  S.  Lieberkahn's  harmony;  1821);  Diary ^  1781- 
1798  (transl.  E.  F.  Bliss,  2  vols.,  Cincmnati,  1885); 
Indian  Dictionary,  English,  German,  Iroquois  [Onon- 
daga] and  Algonquin  [Delaware]  (ed.  E.  N.  Hors- 
ford,  Cambridge,  1887);  Essay  of  an  Onondaga 
Grammar  (Philadelphia,  1888);  and  History  of  North 
American  Indians  (ed.  A.  B.  Hulbert  and  W.  N. 
Schwarze,  Columbus,  O.,  1910).  Some  of  his  most 
important  works  still  remain  unedited,  e.g.,  his 
"  German  and  Onondaga  Lexicon  ''  (in  7  vols.)  and 
his  '^  Delaware  Grammar,''  the  manuscripts  being 
preserved  partly  in  the  library  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia  and  partly  in 
the  Hbrary  of  Harvard  University. 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  Q.  Blumhardt,  Vie  de  David  Zeisberger, 
NeuchAtel,  1844;  J.  J.  Heim,  D€nrid  Zeisberger,  Bielefeld, 
1849;  E.  De  SchweiniU,  Life  and  Times  of  David  Zeis- 
berger, Philadelphia,  1838,  reissue,  1870;  H.  ROmer.  Die 
Indianer  und  ihr  Freund  David  ZeiAerger,  GQteraloh, 
1890;  J.  Qninewald,  David  Zeisberger,  2d  ed.,  Niesky, 
1895;   P.  Steiner,  David  Zeisberger,  Basel,  1905. 

ZELL,  tsel,  MATTHAEUS  and  KATHARINA: 
German  Reformer  and  first  Evangelical  preacher 
at  Strasburg,  and  his  wife.  Matthaus  was  bom  at 
Kaisersberg  (98  m.  s.w.  of  Stuttgart)  Sept.  21,  1477; 
d.  at  Strasburg  Jan.  9,  1548.  He  studied  at  Mainz, 
Erfurt,  and  Freiburg  (M.A.,  1505;  Th.B.,  1509), 
and  in  1511  began  to  lecture  at  Freiburg,  where  he 
became  rector  in  1517.  In  1518  he  was  called  as 
minister  to  the  cathedral  at  Strasburg.  In  1521  he 
embraced  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  and 
began  to  preach  in  an  Evangelical  spirit.  Against 
the  attacks  of  priests  and  monks  people  and  magis- 
tracy protected  him,  while  to  the  bishop's  written 
attacks  he  replied  in  Christlichen  Verantwortung 
(1523) — the  first  historical  work  dealing  with  the 
Reformation  in  Alsace.  In  Strasburg  the  Reforma- 
tion went  forward,  priests  married,  and  Zell  himself 
took  a  wife  in  that  year.  When  a  few  months  later 
the  bishop  banned  married  priests,  Zell  answered 
in  his  Appellatio  sacerdotum  maritorum  (1524). 
He  was  disinclined  to  theological  dialectic  and  dog- 
matic formulation,  was  not  in  the  strict  sense  a 
scholar  nor  was  he  a  poUtician,  and  severe  discipline 
did  not  accord  with  his  ideas.  Through  this  he  was 
enabled  to  avoid  the  strifes  into  which  many  of  the 
Reformers  fell.  His  plan  of  life  and  his  Christianity 
were  simple,  he  was  a  friend  of  and  beloved  by  the 


people,  dealing  kindly  even  with  the  Anabaptiiii. 
His  interests  covered  more  than  his  own  dty,  and 
his  judgments  were  always  in  the  interests  of  petee. 
He  was  especially  interested  in  Christian  eduotioB, 
and  issued  various  writings  in  dialogue  foim,  out* 
lected  in  Frag  und  ArUwort  (1536). 

His  wife,  Eatharina,  ouUived  him,  and  was  kDom 
as  the  benefactress  of  the  poor,  especially  of  thon 
who  were  fugitives  for  the  sake  of  thor  rdigion. 
Indeed,  the  pastor's  house  became  in  miniatqn 
what  Strasburg  was  in  a  larger  sense,  the  lefufeof 
the  persecuted.  Katharina's  activity  was  not,  ixrv- 
ever,  confined  to  deeds  of  charity;  she  had  abifity 
both  in  discourse  and  with  her  pen.  She  was  ml 
read  in  theology.  In  the  early  years  of  her  mairied 
life  (1524)  she  wrote  a  reply  to  the  bishop  in  (fe> 
f  ense  of  her  husband,  and  tiie  same  year  wrote  t 
consolatory  tract  to  the  Evangelical  women  d 
Kenzingen.  In  1534  she  issued  with  a  prefaee  u 
extract  from  the  hynm-book  of  the  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren, and  had  this  published  in  parts  so  that  it  might 
be  within  reach  of  the  very  poor.  She  also  iasoed 
an  explanation  of  two  psalms  and  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  She  carried  on  a  versatile  ooirespondeDoe 
with  such  Reformers  as  Blaurer,  Fagius,  Batier, 
Pellican,  and  even  with  Luther.  Her  charitable 
labors  she  continued  till  her  death  in  1562. 

(Johannes  Fickkb.) 
Bibuoorapht:  There  are  biographies  by:  M.  Adtm,  Fda 
Oermanorwn  theoUtgorvm,  pp.  189-192,  Heidelbeis.  1620; 
F.  Unaelt,  Stnebuig,  1854;  E.  and  E.  Haag.  L^  ¥mta 
protestafOe,  ix.  555-658,  Paris,  1859;  E.  Lehr,  Paiii.  1861; 
I.  Walther,  Strasburs,  1864;  A.  EridMon.  StiailMii. 
1878;  and  in  ADB,  xlr.  17-18.  Consult  further,  hmim 
worla  on  the  Reformation:  A.  Jung,  Beifrflft  fs  dir  G»> 
•ckiehU  der  R^armaHon,  iL  28  sqq.,  169  sqq.,  174  nn^ 
Strasbarg,  1880;  T.  W.  ROfarieh,  GeeekidUe  der  BMSmws- 
Hon  im  Elsaea,  StrasbnrK,  1830-82;  idem,  MHAeOmfm 
aus  der  Geeehtehie  der  eHtngeliaeken  Kirtke  dee  £Immm.  iB. 
84-154,  ib.  1856;  J.  W.  Baum,  CapOo  und  Batacr.  pp.  IM 
sqq.,  Elberfeld,  1860;  A.  Ernst  and  J.  Adam,  KekAdi- 
eehe  Gesekiehie  dee  Eleaeaee  bie  tur  ReeohOSem,  pp.  n-M» 
Strasburg,  1897. 

ZELLER,  tsel'er,  CHRISTIAN  HEUIRICH:  Go- 
man  educator;  b.  at  the  village  of  Entringen  (18  m. 
s.w.  of  Stuttgart)  Mar.  29,  1779;  d.  at  Beuggen  (12 
m.  e.  of  Basel)  May  18,  1860.  He  received  his  etfly 
education  in  the  institutions  of  Ludwigsburg,  and 
when  eighteen  entered  the  University  of  Tubingen, 
his  father's  desire  being  that  he  should  study  law, 
though  his  own  heart  was  already  turned  to  the 
teaching  profession;  in  1801  he  began  to  teach 
privately  at  Augsburg,  showing  signs  of  genius  in 
this  direction.  He  was  besought  to  found  a  private 
school  at  St.  Gall  in  1803,  where  he  stayed  tiU  1809; 
he  had  charge  of  schools  in  the  district  about  Zo* 
fingen,  1809-20;  and  in  1820  he  was  called  to  the 
charge  of  the  institution  at  Beuggen  devoted  to  the 
care  of  neglected  children,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Under  his  care  that  institution  became 
the  model  for  its  class,  a  pattern  exhibition  of  Cfam* 
tian  philanthropic  work.  In  this  work  he  was  ably 
assisted  by  his  wife  and  later  by  his  sons.  In  o^ 
nection  with  it  he  developed  a  hterary  activity 
which  has  had  permanent  effects.  He  edited  the 
periodical  MonaUklQUeTn  aus  Beuggen;  and  pob- 
lished  Lehren  der  Erfahrung  fUr  ckristlicke  I/^ 
und  ArmenschuUekrer  (Basel,  1827),  containing  a 
system  of  pedagogy  which  gathered  up  all  that  was 
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the  methods  then  available;  GotUiche  ArU- 
2tif  menachliche  Fragen  (Basel,  1840);  Ueber 
nderpflege  (1840);  Kvrze  Seelenlehret  gegrUn- 
Schrift  und  Erfahrung  (Calw,  1846).  All  of 
Muased  through  numerous  editions.     Zeller 

0  a  contributor  of  worthy  hymns  to  the 
8,  some  of  them  among  the  best  loved  of  the 
;  worthy  of  mention  are:  "  Gott  bei  mir  an 
)rte,"  Eng.  transl.  by  Mrs.  Findlater,  "  My 
th  me  in  every  place  ";  and  "  Treuer  Hei- 
ir  sind  hier/'  Eng.  transl.,  "  Savior,  here  to 
e  come."    Among  the  praises  which  his  per- 

merited  was  that  given  to  his  simplicity, 
;  said  of  him  that  he  "  always  remained  a 
le,"  with  the  humility  of  a  child. 

(C.  VON  PALMBR.t) 

ukPHY:  Liyea  are  by  H.  Thieneh,  2  vols.,  Basel, 
E.  ZeUer,  Basel,  1899,  and  Berlin,  1900;  and  T. 
%  Baad,  1901.  Consult  also  Julian,  Humnology, 
K 

^AVESTA.    See  Zoroaster,  Zoroastrian- 

ZEND-  FOLK. 

osed  Souree  and  Relation  to  Freemasonry  ({  1). 

Jishment  in  America  ({  2). 

ts  of  Masdaznan  ({  8). 

ard  Life  and  Saered  Texts  ({  4). 

ade  toward  Sdenee  ({6). 

gy  and  Orfanisation  ({  6). 

Zend  Folk  form  a  sect,  termed  by  its  adher- 
adaaman,  which  purports  to  be  founded  on 
chings  of  Zoroastrianism  (see  Zoroaster, 
rBiANiSM)].  They  explain  their  name  Maz- 
from  the  [alleged]  Avestan  Maz-da-znan,  Maz 
dd  to  mean  ^*  great,  master/'  da  '^  to  think, 
ige,''  and  znan,  or  yaznaUf  as  "  worshipful, 
orshiped,"  the  consequent  meaning  of  the 
nd  being  "  master  thought  '^  or  '^  thought 
tsters.''  Mazdaznan  is  maintained  by  its 
B  to  have  risen  to  notice  in  Europe  and 
b  after  the  return  of  Anquetil  du  Perron,  in 
1762,  from  Surat,  India,  where  he  had 
losed  made  the  first  translation  of  the  f rag- 
and  mentary  writings  of  the  Avesta  of  the 
ion  Zarathushtrian  religion,  with  the  help 
M-  of  Dastur  Darab.  About  eighty  years 
iry.  after  the  Mohammedan  invasion  a 
large  nimiber  of  Zarathushtrian  fugi- 
t  Persia  and  settled  in  India,  where  they  have 
red  peacefully,  having  guarded  the  sacred- 
their  monotheistic  faith,  which  had  been 

from  Bactria,  whence,  many  centuries  be- 
azdaism  had  been  spread  throughout  Asia 
missionaries  of  Zarathushtra,  who  was  held 
communed  with  Mazda  on  the  moimtain  of 
>ly  Questions,"  where  the  faith  which  was 
his  name  was  revealed  to  him.  It  is  further 
led  by  the  followers  of  Mazdaznan  that  the 
ions  (q.v.),  who  sprang  up  in  England  at 
nning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  drew  most 

from  the  2iarathushtrian  ritual  after  the 

1  Anquetil,  and  they  accordingly  hold  that 
mry  is  indebted  to  the  Zarathushtrian,  or 
religion  for  most  of  its  mystic  ceremonies, 
points  of  striking  resemblimce  being  alleged 

between  the  two  systems.  Among  these 
itkm,  the  acacia,  tiie  allnseeing  eye,  the 


apron,  the  cock,  the  ear  of  com,  the  annual  feast^ 
the  sacred  numbers  three,  five,  and  nine,  the  right 
hand,  the  thirty-third  degree,  the  white  color,  and 
the  six  periods. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
attempts  were  made  in  Germany,  France,  Russia, 
and  America  to  introduce  Zarathiishtrian  teachings 
from  England  imder  various  names,  and  even  with- 
out special  names,  the  result  being  the  establishment 
of  manifold  occult  schools  and  new-thought  cults. 
In  1890  Dr.  Otoman  Zar-Adusht  Hanish  formed  the 
first  Mazdaznan  Peace  Center  in  America,  giving 
due  credit  to  the  soiu'ce  of  his  teachings.  In  1899 
he  organized  his  movement  for  the 

2.  Estab-   more  effectual  spread  of  the  "  message 
lishment  in  of   peace,"    and    established   perma- 

America,  nent  headquarters  in  Chicago,  where 
thero  is  a  magnificent  temple  of  the 
cult.  The  Mazdaznan  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try style  themselves  "  associates  of  (jod,"  having 
formed  a  "  society  of  collective  thought."  In  Jan., 
1902,  their  first  monthly  appeared  under  the  title  of 
SuntJDorahiper  (now  Mazdaznan) ,  and  at  Christmas, 
1905,  a  provisional  tribunal  was  instituted  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  At  Christmas,  1909,  the  move- 
ment was  reorganized  with  a  Tribunal  of  Three,  a 
Celestial  Twelve,  and  a  Terrestrial  Twelve,  which 
constitute  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Mazdaznan 
Association.  They  consider  themselves  merely  mes- 
sengers of  peace,  and  their  organization  simply  as  a 
mission  of  peace  to  give  to  every  soul,  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  of  the  times,  its  full  due  and 
rightful  portion  of  gratitude.  The  institution  may 
be  termed  piu^ly  educational,  and  without  obUga- 
tions.  All  applications  for  membership  must  be 
volimtary  and  free  from  suggestion  or  influence. 
The  membership  is  divided  into  three  classes:  asso- 
ciates, friends,  and  fellows. 

Mazdaznan  recognizes  the  Bibles  of  all  races  as 
inspired,  and  regards  the  Avesta  as  the  key  to  all 
final  interpretations.  The  teaching  is  monotheistic 
in  principle  and  pantheistic  in  application.  All  great 
men  and  women,  irrespective  of  nationality  and 
creed,  are  regarded  as  incarnations  of  the  **  will  of 
the  Lord  "  and  of  the  "  law  of  holiness,"  and  re- 
spect and  homage  are  paid  to  one  and  all  of  them. 
The  sect  holds  that  man  takes  up  where 
3.  Tenets  spirit  leaves  ofif,  and  is  incarnated  "  to 
of  reclaim  the  earth,  to  tmn  the  deserts 
Mazdaznan.  into  a  paradise,  a  paradise  most  suit- 
able imto  God  and  his  associates  to 
dwell  therein."  It  considers  the  body  of  man  to  be 
the  temple  of  the  living  God,  and,  by  breathing  the 
formula  of  "  a  prayer  on  the  breath,"  man  awakens 
to  his  higher  consciousness  of  a  living  soul,  endowed 
with  the  attributes  of  Mazda.  Through  a  systematic 
method  of  religious  health  exercises,  fasting,  chas- 
tisement, and  diet,  Mazdaznan  proposes  to  eradi- 
cate all  prenatal  influences  and  error  of  ancestral 
relations.  Three  methods  of  healing  are  recognized: 
the  knife,  medicine,  and  prayer,  but  for  their  fol- 
lowers they  stress  "  prayer  on  the  breath  "  {Vendv- 
dad,  vii.  44,  xx.  11-12;  Confession,  xv.;  Declaration^ 
xix.;  James  v.  15-16). 

The  followers  of  this  cult  are  considered  to  be 
admirable  culinarists  and  dietarians,  while  they  also 
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immfffMi^  ff^gij^  0DionauoBf  muj  of  tiMir  V^Mfffig 

•dhamti  iMiriog  Bvwl  wttfaoul  food  for  fiftHoor 

dagrs.   Ttmy  otitorvo  the  oommmdii  of  the  Vendi* 

did  and  of  Qoneobi  aod  eooieciiitttljr  hold  atrietlsr 

to  Y«iBtaileiilm  (VmMad,  ▼.  19*20); 

4.  OatwuAQm.12^^).  In  tiMir  pubfio  life  theor 

JM$  end   are  Y&ey  plahiy  nneeiemoplaly  and  un* 

flacrai     pntentioai.   niagr  aeoepl  the  leadi&g 

tmt§.     thoui^  of  aoeiety  aa  the  tone  of  their 

meiiago  of  peaoe^  relying  on  the  voiee 

of  dMbw  ["nBcion'n  witldn.  and  holdinc  to  the 

""Hditof  iIhimlna«ion »  or '' the  aim  of  the  aouL'^ 

*fy^^  fiwp  "1^**^"^  *^  fV>  ^'wfff^'Ht  "TJatlftiiihlp  irf  in- 

ftalH— iMwi  to  aofaatanoe  and  idee  ymml  they  reeite 

aef^torea  diOly  (Fandjclad;  liz.  ^  22;  DedBtnMm, 

lis.;  Catifmtiont  tUL  1<>-1^.    iW  obaem  lioB- 

dajfa  "vei^  religioa4y»  the  ddef  onea  being  tlie  Cauii^ 

SMM  Qahanbar,  iHdeh  genenQy  laata  ten  dayB»  and 

the  MJdawmnMT  Feaee  Gonfflrenoe»  for  five  daiya. 

They  oeiebnite  Eaeteri  or  the  Birth  of  Ahiyahtta 

[Anahita],  and  Antomn,  or  the  Birth  of  Zarathndi- 

tra.   The  gieetingi  of  tiie  foUonviri  of  Bfaadaanan 

to  eadli  other  are  fiiarafftwiitiiiaily  ofientalf  and 

eadbi  aeaaon  and  hofiday  haaita  partleQlar  gieetiugi 

and  Uearingik    Beridea  the  aeiSHiiwa  thcjy  reeog' 

niae,  aa  pathfindera  aetting  forth  moat  dearlf  tha^ 

aeiantific,  phtloaopfaio,  and  reBgkiaa  Yiewa,  7%e  Me* 

iogmm  qf  Akuffoklia^  NmMam  ^f  SumatOf  SithatOf 

CwfeatiUm^  Statammd^  and  Jkfgmatkm,  Among 
their  many  reUgioua  ykmu  aie  the  foDowing  t«ro 
affinnatlona:  ''  I  am  ft  Maadaanany  and  I  recognlae 
the  eternal  dengna  in  ManoCa  (good  thoni^},  huh 
kaia  l^fOkkia]  (good  word),  kmantkia  [ibtamlial 
(good  deed  V  and  "  The  wffl  of  the  Lord  ia  the  kw 
of  hoUnen;  h(;dineaa  ia  the  beat  of  all  good,''  or 
Yalkd  aha  vairyd  and  A^ksm  woku.  Among  them> 
aelvea  the  f oikmeia  of  Maadawan  are  dimed  into 
four  different  daaMa:  oeKbatea,  oompanfona,  miid- 
mites,  and  maximitee. 

Their  belief  in  karma^  reincarnation,  and  trans- 
migration differs  materially  from  that  of  the  other 
oriental  religions,  and   they  claim  absolute  scien- 
tific and  evolutionary  substantiation. 

5.  Attitude  Salvation  and  redemption  are,  to  them, 
toward      natural  consequences  in  the  evolution- 
Science,     ary  process  of  racial  ties,  while  resur- 
rection is  a  natural  process,  and  immor- 
tality is  imiversal  to  substance  and  intelligence. 
However  complex  the  hypothesis  of  the  speculative 
side  of  their  philosophy  may  be,  they  claim  to  have 
ample  proofs  from  the  living  word  of  God  or  nature 
to  bear  out  their  statements. 

At  their  services  they  bum  incense,  candles,  and 
sacrifices;  and  wear  costly  robes,  largely  of  oriental 
design,  while  their  religious  solenmities  are  cele- 
brated with  the  greatest  pomp.  The  order  of  serv- 
ices, as  well  as  their  decorations,  change  with  the 
seasons  and  occasions.  They  hold  firmly  to  inspira- 
tion and  revelation,  and  they  consider 

6.  Liturgy  the  body  to  be  the  manifestation  of 
and  Organi-  God  and  all  the  physical  attributes  to 

zation.      be  the  temple  of  the  living  God.    They 
do  not  believe  in  erecting  special  edi- 
fices for  worship,  and  their  temples  serve  merely 
for  initiation  and  the  imparting  of  inner  teaching  to 


the  advineed.  The  aeet  haa  two  magnifieeat  (em- 
Lowell,  Maaa^  fitted  with  afl  the  qdendor  of  <«». 
tal  and  oooidental  brilfiancy.  With  Otoman  2» 
AdiMht  Banldh  aa  Elector,  a  Grand  ITiiier,  aadt 
Khalify  oonalitating  %  triomiinte^  aaaiated  hs^ 
CSeleatial  Twelve  and  the  Terxeatanal  Twehe  lift 
their  different  oiden,  theiy  oonduct  the  MaaJaaiii 
wftwimAiy^ml^^  eadbi  **^^^f>J  being  maalariBd,  dM 
all  trWIgiatinnB  are*oonaiderBd  to  be  thoee  of  boaw 
and^hi^* 

The  aeel  eanlea  on  andaBon  in  Gennaaj  vder 
Ambaaaadnr  DaHd  Ammann,  and  afao  eoadiHto 

AMeay  and  South  Amerka.  Their  aetlveiDeodN^ 
ah^  ki  the  United  Statea  Is  eatimated  l^  thn  at 
about  100^000^  iHdIe  the^r  maintain  that  (fadr  M- 
iowimg  la  svoeh  more  numerona.  BeeaiiBe  of  ftdi 
befief  In  the  udvemfi^  of  their  V»ft*ii»««ep,  dagr 
forbid  proeelytiaing.        Otto  Ysouam  9cata. 

Zm%  ^tJoA,  1HB  KAUBIAff :  Bsrwntiiie  «w- 
peror  474-475  and  476-491.  Anlaanria&foroiai. 
kng  a  iiart  of  the  ganiaon  of  Conatantiao|d^  mt 


■1 


there  Zeno  roae  to  power.  Aapar,  an  OwBfiw,  M :  t 
nnder  Iieo  I.  reaohed  a  h^  deg^  of  powv»  ari;  I 
hia  eon  FMrkliia  had  been  betrothed  to  a  dai#iw  J 

JMMMMTMMI  ^MJaHMlMMlH  fpnfW    AMWMT  fff»d  llflkt  flftUlfJi*— ^      i 

In  hia  ofiMMMm  to  them  leaned  iqion  the  Imbdm  |j 
and  Zeno.  Zeno  mained  A"ffd"^i  a  ^fw^!**'  tf  i 
Leo^  and  the  betrothal  and  iqppoinlment  of  Fdd> 
elna  were  raeaBadyWldle  Zeno  became  OOO011L  Saaib 
however,  aeemed  unenited  lor  the  anooenQa  to- 
eaaaa  of  doabta  eoncendng  hia  orthodoiy,  » In 
eon  and  Aifadne^%  Leo'a  giandaony  waa  naiined  ih^ 
and  beoame  emperor  imder  Zeno^a  RgBaqr 


onthadeattofIieoin474;  bothedledlBtiiei 
*9ear.  and  under  the  inflnenoe  of  the  dowaaw  aa* 

press  Verina  and  of  his  wife  Z&ao  was  named  em- 
peror; a  disagreement  with  the  dowager  empreo, 
however,  in  connection  with  an  uprising  of  the 
Thradan  Goths  and  of  the  capital,  compelled  Zeno 
to  flee  in  Jan.,  475,  and  BasiUsciis,  brother  of  Verioi, 
assumed  the  crown.  The  new  emperor  favored  the 
Monophysites  (q.v.)  and  issued  an  encyclical  to 
that  ^ect,  while  Acacius,  patriarch  of  Constant 
nople,  upheld  the  orthodoxy  of  Chaloedon.  "nie 
encycliciJ  called  forth  two  letters  from  Pope  Sm- 
plicius  to  Acacius  and  Basiliscus.  Zeno  wiUi  ha 
Isaurians  was  enabled  to  return  to  Constantioople, 
captured  Basiliscus,  and  in  476  resumed  the  ransof 
empire.  The  pope  hailed  the  return  of  Zeno  as  a 
triumph  of  orthodoxy.  The  power  of  the  Mo«>- 
physites  compelled  Zoio,  however,  to  adopt  a  medi- 
ating course,  and  he  issued  his  Henotkan  (q.v-)i 
which  attempted  a  compromise,  in  which  Aeacha 
and  Petrus  Mongus  (qq.v.)  had  part.  The  attempt 
was  a  failure,  and  instead  of  producing  peace  eansed 
new  struggles,  and  one  result  was  a  breadi  with 
Rome,  begun  with  the  exconmiunication  of  A»* 
cius  and  continuing  thirty-five  years.  Zeno  staited 
the  East  Goths  on  their  way  to  Italy,  ^^lile  Theo- 
doric  as  a  German  king  and  an  imperial  officer  heki 
Italy  as  a  part  of  the  empire.  Justinian's  poficT 
was   to   restore   the   direct   imperial    contiol  in 
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1  80  leaned  toward  a  settlement  of  the 
^hich  in  519  came  to  an  end. 

(K.  J.  Neumann.) 

■ht:  The  soorees  are  discusaed  by  Bury  in  hia  ed. 
n'a  Dteline  and  Fall,  ef.  the  hiatorieal  account 
o'a  chap,  xxxix.  Cooault:  the  monograph  on 
V,  Barth's  diflsertation.  Basel,  1894;  the  notes  in 
9  and  G.  KrOger'a  ed.  of  the  "  Church  History  " 
irias  Rhetor,  L^psic,  1899;  Schaff.  Christian 
iii.  7d5;  and  the  literature  under  the  articles 
the  text,  especially  under  Mongphtsxtbs. 

3F  VERONA:  Bishop  and  patron  saint 
y.  As  early  as  1692  Jean  Mabillon  (Traiti 
monastiqueSf  pp.  503,  554,  Brussels,  1692) 
t  question  whether  there  was  toward  the 
i  third  century  a  bishop  of  that  name  and 

title,  and  whether  the  works  attrib- 
of  uted  to  him  were  his.  The  repeated 
ty.  asking  of  this  question  since  has  gone 

to  the  returning  of  an  affirmative  an- 

0  the  establishment  of  the  ninety  tractates 

1  to  Zeno  as  both  genuine  and  worthful. 
>  that  city  will  recall  the  memorials  to  him 
ipe  of  church,  square,  and  portal  (cf.  K. 

Northern  Italy ,  p.  235,  Leipsic,  1906); 
it  part  of  the  church  was  built  in  the  sixth 
md  from  an  early  date  Verona  has  hon- 
saint  in  these  and  other  places.  The  old- 
lony  to  this  fact  is  an  address  delivered 
iritation  of  the  clergy  of  the  city  on  the 
of  the  celebration  of  a  festival  to  him, 
to  be  dated  about  the  year  412;  it  may 
I  by  Bishop  Petronius  of  Bologna  (d.  be- 
»  and  450).  This  address  calls  Zeno  not  a 
it  "  most  holy  confessor."  A  second  tes- 
}  the  existence  of  Zeno  is  the  story  of  a 
id  to  have  occurred  at  the  time  of  a  flood- 
city  about  the  year  588  in  which  the  saint 

basilica  (cf.  Paul  the  Deacon,  Hiatoria 
larum,  III.,  xxiii.,  Eng.  transl.,  Philadel- 
0-  Moreover,  practically  all  the  churches 
t  profess  to  possess  relics  of  the  patron 
he  dty.  His  celebrity  traveled  over  the 
lermany,  to  Ulm,  Reichenhall,  and  even 
ium  through  Bishop  Ratherius  of  Verona 
liis  bishop  cited  frequently  the  tractates 
ind  brou^t  a  manuscript  to  Lobbes  con- 
rhythmic  description  of  Verona  (De  lavdi- 
^f  dated  about  790),  which  deals  with  the 
.  bishops,  of  whom  the  eighth  was  Zeno. 
n  this  manuscript,  however,  is  the  chief 
the  tractates  (Codex  Remensis),  which 
of  Reims  (q.v.)  presented  to  the  Bene- 
jrary  at  Reims.  It  contains  the  ninety- 
ttates  (or  fragments  of  them),  and  is  espe- 
eresting  because  of  the  marginal  glosses 
ite  to  the  use  of  collections  of  sermons  in 
irship,  and  show  further  that  this  manu- 
l  been  used  in  worship  at  Verona.  To  the 
ct  concerning  the  three  men  in  the  fiery 
he  remark  is  annexed  that  it  was  to  be 
be  festivals  of  Firmus  and  Rusticus  (who 
ored  at  Verona  about  765).  The  same 
are  preserved  in  numerous  other  manu- 
ider  Uie  name  of  Zeno. 
lestion  arises  whether  theise  tractates  are 
or  whether,  as  Tillemont  said  of  the  105 


first  printed  under  the  name  of  Zeno,  they  are  a 
collection  from  various  authors.  In  the  older  col- 
lection there  were  pieces  which  are  to 
Unity  of  the  be  credited  to  Csesarius  of  Aries,  the 
Tractates,  letter  of  Bishop  VigiUus  of  Trent  to 
Chrysostom,  three  tracts  by  Bishop 
Potamius  of  Olisipo  (AfPL,  viii.  1411  sqq.),  five  ex- 
positions of  psalms  by  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  and  four 
sermons  of  Basil  of  CaBsarea  in  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Rufinus.  Since  in  the  ninety-three  trac- 
tates there  are  considerable  parts  which  go  back  to 
Lactantius  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  the  appearance 
is  presented  of  a  collection;  and  this  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  Zeno  has  been  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  third  century,  not  to  the  fourth.  In  spite  of 
this,  there  are  very  decided  indications  of  the  unity 
of  the  collection.  As  in  the  works  of  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  and  others,  many  citations  are  taken  ver- 
bally from  Seneca,  apocryphal  writings,  and  even 
from  Apuleius,  but  these  are  worked  into  the  text- 
ure. Hilary  was  very  popular  (Jerome,  Epist.f 
xxxiv.  ad  MarceUam,  MPL^  xxii.  448) ;  but  the  style 
of  Zeno  betrays  a  far  stronger  influence  of  the  Asian 
school  and  is  richer  in  use  of  figures  and  in  rhjrthm. 
The  proof  of  unity  has  been  well  worked  out  by 
Wejrman,  Giuliari,  and  Bigelmair  (see  bibliography). 
Especially  indicative  of  this  is  the  employment  of 
a  pre-Hieronymian  Bible-text,  in  which  the  agree- 
ment with  the  text  of  Cyprian  is  particularly  notice- 
able. Even  though  the  unity  of  the  tractates  be 
conceded,  it  still  does  not  follow  that  Zeno  is  the 
author,  for  it  is  a  possible  supposition  that  they  had 
been  attributed  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  place 
through  veneration  of  him.  This  hypothesis  is 
hardly  tenable,  however,  if  it  be  granted  that  Zeno 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Gallienus  (260- 
268) ;  for  it  is  a  desperate  raUier  than  sane  conclu- 
sion that  the  tractates  were  used  by  Lactantius  and 
Hilary  rather  than  the  reverse.  Equally  beside  the 
mark  is  the  hypothesis  of  Baronius  that  there  were 
in  Verona  two  Zenos,  one  living  in  the  third  and  an- 
other in  the  fourth  century.  And  it  is  not  good 
exegesis  to  explain  polemics  against  Photinians, 
Audians,  and  Arians  by  a  polemic  against  Origen 
and  Origenists. 

Reasons  for  putting  the  work  back  into  the  third 
century  are:  that  Christian  women  appear  frequent- 
ly as  marrying  heathen  husbands;  that  sacrifices  to 
heathen  deities  are  yet  in  evidence,  which  were  for- 
bidden  after   Constantine   and   Con- 
The        stantius;    that   coins   are   mentioned 
Evidence    bearing  the  heads  of  the  emperors  and 
Concerning  not    the    cross;     that    the    Christian 
the  Date,    churches  are  small  and  simple  in  con- 
struction   in    comparison    with    the 
heathen  temples;  and  that  the  influence  of  the  Jews 
is  one  of  the  objects  of  attack.    In  addition  to  this 
it  LB  to  be  remarked  that  the  dogmatic  conceptions 
are  those  of  the  third  century.    It  has  been  brought 
to  notice  that  in  Zeno  neither  the  Greek  homoousioa 
nor  the  Latin  consubstantialis  is  found,  and  in  their 
place  are  older  formulas  that  have  their  origin  in 
Tertullianistic  expressions.    This  distinguishes  the 
author  from  Phoebadius  (q.v.),  who,  though   as  a 
dogmatician  he  was  inclined  to  archaisms,  yet  wrote 
of  the  "  divinity  and  consubstantiality  of  the  Son." 
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It  is  natural  to  refer  to  Hilary  and  other  conserva- 
tive Westerners;  but  it  does  not  appear  from  the 
tractates  of  Zeno  that  the  West  without  dogmatic 
controversies  felt  itself  to  be  in  possession  of  Cath- 
oUc  verity.  In  fact  Zeno  appears  to  be  even  more 
naive  than  Hilary  himself  before  his  contact  with 
the  East.  The  expression  "  Catholic  verity  "  is  not 
foimd,  and  the  word  "  Catholic  "  seldom  appears 
in  Zeno.  The  tractates  know  nothing  of  a  hier- 
archically governed  Church  guaranteeing  the  truth. 
The  highly  interesting  first  tractate  does  not  coun- 
tenance the  suggestion  that  the  faith  has  come  under 
subjection  to  a  legal  formulary;  it  indeed  says  that 
we  are  not  under  the  law  but  imder  grace.  The 
faith  is  the  form  of  reUgious  possession  and  is  under 
private  control  ("  the  law  is  something  in  conmion, 
faith  is  a  private  matter  **).  The  teaching  concern- 
ing the  Church  savors  of  Novatianism.  This  insti- 
tution is  indeed  foimded  upon  Peter,  who  has,  how- 
ever, no  precedence  over  the  other  apostles,  but 
appears  as  the  representative  of  the  rest  though  in 
a  sense  the  first  of  them.  There  is  no  discussion  as 
to  the  position  of  Rome.  While  it  is  noticeable  how 
considerable  is  the  dependence  upon  Cyprian,  it  is 
curious  that  the  bishops  receive  little  attention. 
If,  as  the  common  idea  has  it,  Zeno  was  African  in 
origin,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  there  is  not  a  trace 
in  the  tractates  of  the  violent  Donatistic  contro- 
versy. The  great  question  which  troubled  men  there 
was  concerned  with  the  consecration  of  bishops,  but 
in  the  tractates  the  matter  of  ordination  is  dealt 
with  entirely  without  passion.  Similarly  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Chiu*ch,  the  treatises  niight  have  been  written  not 
only  before  there  was  an  Arian,  but  before  there  was 
a  Donatistic  strife,  while  Novatian  ideas  seem  to  be 
in  the  air. 

These  suggestions  are  so  indicative  that  the  dis- 
position is  to  attribute  the  imity  to  a  single  editor 
who  is  responsible  for  the  contact  with  Hilary  by 
way  of  interpolations  and  a  working  over  or  else 

through  a  conmion  source.    Before  the 

The  Work   middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  candi- 

of  the       dates  for  baptism  were  never  called 

Editor.     campeterUeSf  but  in  tractate  ii.  27,  46, 

50  the  expression  is  found.  There  are 
indications  of  change  from  the  original  text.  In 
this  category  there  come  up  for  consideration  the 
suggestions  involved  in  the  marginal  glosses,  which 
show  that  in  the  eighth  century  the  tractates  were 
employed  liturgically.  But  Uturgical  use  involves 
considerable  change.  Tractate  ii.  50  sqq.  was  used 
later  in  the  monastery  at  Verona,  "  being  recited  in 
the  presence  of  the  priest  before  the  station,"  and 
this  suggests  a  procession.  Still  stranger  is  the  mar- 
ginal note  on  the  Reims  codex  at  ii.  42,  which  directs 
the  tractate  to  be  read  by  the  deacon  at  the  chief 
monastery  when  on  Easter  Simday  the  bishop  takes 
his  place  there  and  at  the  kiss  of  peace  **  according 
to  custom  '*  distributes  apples  to  the  brethren. 
The  original  Easter  sermon  on  the  four  seasons  is 
aptly  chosen  for  this  use,  but  the  usage  can  hardly 
have  been  original.  Whoever  reads  the  later,  form- 
laden,  and  repetitious  tractates  (cf.  ii.  39-40  with 
41  and  ii.  47  with  the  preceding)  receives  the  im- 
pression of  a  Uturgical  piece  which  has  been  lopped 


out  of  sermons,  probably  Zeno's.  Again,  Thietate 
I.,  V.  4  gives  the  time  of  the  inditing  of  the  Panfiae 
epistles  as  "  nearly  400  years  ago  or  a  little  moRL" 
The  number  200  which  appears  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  Verona  in  1586  has  no  support  in  any  of  the 
manuscripts,  where  the  number  400  is  written  ooL 
The  BaUerini  have  taken  much  pains  to  prove  thit 
the  Chiu*ch  Fathers  reckon  at  times  very  inexact^. 
But  Bigelmair  shows  that  400  is  used  as  a  rouni 
number,  and  sees  in  the  expression  the  hand  d  % 
redactor  who  was  active  about  450.  That  would 
explain  how  Jerome  in  his  De  viria  UlugtrHnu  pam 
by  Zeno,  for  at  that  time  no  publications  of  Zeno 
were  in  circulation.  Bigelmair  concludes  that  Zeno 
was  dead  in  370,  the  year  in  which  the  commentuy 
of  Hilary  on  the  Psalms  was  issued.  Hilaiy  is  ued 
often  in  the  tractates.  Bigelmair  supposes  that  the 
conmientary  as  a  whole  was  issued  then,  though  in 
its  parts  it  had  earlier  seen  the  light;  but  this  is 
merely  a  possibility.  So  that  a  working  in  of  the 
Hilary  passages  is  within  the  bounds  of  poaabifitj. 
But  all  these  difficulties  come  seriously  into  con- 
sideration if  that  Zeno,  to  whom  were  attributed 
according  to  a  very  early  tradition  the  tractates 
which  are  essentially  unitary  in  composition  and 

were  used  at  a  very  eariy  date  at 

Tradittons  Verona,  lived  in  the  third  and  not  in    ' 

Concerning  the  fourth  century.     The  chinch  of    | 

Zeno's      Verona  had  a  double  interest  m  cany-    j 

Period,      ing  back  as  far  as  possible  Zeno's  data.    | 

Its  earliest  bishops  had  Greek  names,  ! 
and  tradition  made  the  first  bishop  one  of  the  seven- 
ty disciples.  If  Zeno  was  the  eighth  in  sequence,  be 
could  not  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  Gre|- 
ory  the  Great  (DialoguSf  iii.  19)  several  times  calb 
Zeno  a  martyr;  to  be  sure  it  was  Bishop  Lippomanns 
in  the  sixteenth  century  who  first  changed  the  form 
of  veneration  offered  from  that  of  a  confessor  to 
that  of  a  martyr,  which  then  became  popular.  That 
Zeno  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  fourth  century 
through  the  Emperor  Julian  or  the  Arians  is  improb- 
able; the  report  of  martyrdom  would  fit  better  in 
the  third  century.  The  Reims  codex  contains  a  life 
of  Zeno  by  the  notary  Coronatus,  which  must  have 
been  written  before  807  (when  the  relics  of  Zeno 
were  transferred).  This  tells  how  the  bishop  healed 
Galla  the  daughter  of  Emperor  Gallienus  (260-268) 
and  with  the  help  of  the  grateful  father  Christianiied 
Verona.  While  the  fact  of  such  a  daughter  is  not 
assailable,  the  '^  Life  ''  abounds  so  in  impossibiliues 
that  it  has  been  pronounced  unhistorical;  yet  to 
the  martyrdom  it  gives  no  support,  indeed  (chap, 
viii.)  it  reports:  "  not  much  later  he  passed  away  in 
peace."  The  miracle  of  healing  passed  into  the 
later  reports,  as  in  the  poem  De  lavdibus  VeroM, 
where  it  takes  the  form  of  saving  from  an  evil  spirit. 
In  spite  of  the  improbabilities  this  account  of  the 
life  has  been  influential,  and  has  made  its  msjk  on 
hymns,  ritual,  and  hagiologies.  It  is  not  strange 
that  Gallienus  is  brought  into  connection  with  the 
legend  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  city  was  a 
colony  under  Pompey,  endowed  with  citiaenship 
rights  by  Csesar,  was  the  birthplace  of  Catullus,  and 
finally  was  ref  ortified  by  Gallienus  and  called  itself 
Gallieneia  after  him  (F.  Ughelli,  Italia  sacroj  v. 
655,  10  vols.,  Venice,  1717-22).    Bigelmair  denves 
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bishop  from  the  East,  though  the  Greek 
>e8  not  necessitate  this.  In  the  time  of 
the  Great  (c.  600)  Aquileia  was  the  metrop- 
ier  the  dty  was  under  Milan.  The  corre- 
»  of  Ambrose  (Epist.,  v.-vi.)  with  Bishop 
is  that  of  a  metropolitan  with  his  suffragan, 
er  had  proceeded  illegally  and  injuriously 
the  consecrated  virgin  Indicia,  to  whom 

r^ers  as  approved  by  "  Zeno  of  sacred 
"  This  is  the  earliest  and  surest  testi- 
the  life  of  Zeno.  It  has  been  objected  that 
"ence  does  not  affirm  either  the  episcopal 

of  Zeno  or  his  residence  at  Verona;  but 
ws  from  the  whole  situation.  Syagrius  had 
ed  his  metropolitan  with  the  results  of  out- 
iblic  opinion.  Ambrose  replied  that  such 
the  character  of  the  Veronese,  and  he  would 
r  make  the  matter  clear  through  a  commis- 

pacify  them;  for  Syagrius  had  passed  a 
nent  on  a  virgin  consecrated  by  Zeno  of 
nemory,  to  whom  he  had  thus  by  implica- 
bimself  in  opposition.  That  Zeno  belonged 
la  follows  from  the  fact  that  Indicia  lived 
id  from  the  implication  that  Syagrius  knew 
;;  of  what  other  Bishop  Zeno  could  this  be 
Ln  additional  circumstance  is  alleged,  the 
tion  of  a  sister  Marcellina.  Bishops,  not 
Ts,  were  obligated  to  perform  such  cere- 
Ekcoording  to  the  rules  in  force  before  390 
shesne,  Origines  du  cvJUe  chrUieny  p.  408, 
889,  Eng.  transl..  Christian  Worship^  iU 
nd  EvoliUian,  p.  423,  London,  1904).  That 
,  some  years  before  Ambrose  wrote  the  let- 

0  had  officiated  at  the  veiling  of  a  virgin 
sstimony  was  still  obtainable. 

the  exact  date  is  not  ascertainable.  It  does 
>w  from  the  words  "  of  blessed  memory  " 
abrose  was  personally  unacquainted  with 
Jl  that  is  necessarily  involved  is  that  Zeno 
'Ider  contemporary  of  Ambrose.    It  is  known 

from  Athanasius  {MPG,  xxv.  599  B) 
of  that  in  356  Bishop  Lucillus  (Lucius)  of 
irth  Verona  was  still  alive;  according  to 
ry.     the  catalogues  Zeno  was  his  second 

successor  in  the  see.  Much  effort  has 
pended  to  determine  from  this  the  years  of 
ig  and  end  of  Zeno's  episcopate,  employing 
im  that  Zeno  was  consecrated  Dec.  3,  and 
Ett  determining  the  year  on  which  that  day 
k  Sunday.    But  that  datimi  is  insecure.    It 

1  one  of  the  days  on  which  Zeno  lb  commem- 
but  Rabanus  first  names  Apr.  12  as  the 
martyrdom,  elsewhere  Dec.  8  is  named. 

pril,  ii.  69  E  derives  this  date  from  the  Mis- 
hromanum^  but  there  Zeno  appears  as  con- 
\  good  indication  of  the  early  date  of  the 
i).  It  seems  as  though  Petrus  Galesini, 
c  prothonotary,  was  the  first  to  be  so  definite 
kme  Dec.  8  as  the  day  of  consecration  and 
as  the  natal  day.  The  basis  of  this  entire 
of  reckoning  is  so  doubtful  that  it  seems  un- 
7  to  note  the  objections  that  have  been  ad- 
agauist  it.  Both  the  assumed  year  of  be- 
and  the  assumed  year  of  the  end  (362  and 
;  uncertain.  Even  the  duration  of  his  epis- 
[eight  or  nine  years)  does  not  depend  upon 


the  liturgical  indications  of  the  sermon  fragments. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  affirm  that  some 
time  about  356  Zeno  became  bishop,  and  on  inter- 
nal grounds  it  is  improbable  that  he  was  active  as 
an  author  after  381,  since  there  are  no  traces  in  his 
writings  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  381. 

It  is  usual  to  trace  Zeno's  origin  to  Africa.  Or- 
dinarily one  does  not  speak  of  African  Latin;  but 
an  exception  is  made  when  the  peculiarities  of  the 
**  Apuleian  style  "  so  abound  as  they  do  in  Zeno. 
It  follows  that  he  used  much  other  African  writers. 

Tractate  18  of  book  ii.  has  as  title  '^  On 
Conclusions,  the  natal  day  of  S.  Arcadius,  which 

occurs  on  the  day  before  the  Ides  of 
January  in  the  city  of  Csesarea  Mauretania.'' 
Duchesne  thinks  that  this  tract  is  only  by  chance 
among  Zeno's  works,  but  Bigelmair  points  to  its 
literary  relationship  with  the  rest.  It  purports  to 
be  a  historical  writing,  but  is  so  lacking  in  concrete 
detail  that  no  local  coloring  is  left  to  speak  for  an 
origin  in  Madaura.  The  most  of  the  tractates  are 
fragments  of  sermons;  i.  1  lb  a  letter  and  may  have 
been  written  when  Fortunatianus  was  biBhop  of 
Aquileia.  Until  recently  it  was  held  that  Zeno's 
writings  were  the  earliest  examples  of  sermons  in 
the  Latin  language,  but  that  has  become  question- 
able. Their  literary  value  consists  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  high-water  mark  in  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  art  to  the  Latin  sermon.  The  author  had 
read  widely,  observed  closely,  thought  matters  out, 
polished,  built  up,  and  reconstructed  until  he  had 
finished  his  task.  But  he  was  alwajrs  desirous  of 
having  something  to  say,  and  back  of  the  discourses 
was  an  imusual,  worthful,  pious,  and  delightful 
personahty.  The  sermons  have  their  own  peculiar- 
ity. II.  44,  for  example,  is  perhaps  the  best  descrip- 
tion extant  from  early  times  of  the  process  of  baking 
bread,  and  every  detail  is  treated  symbolically;  simi- 
larly ii.  27  deals  with  viticulture,  and  ii.  43  with 
horoscopes.  Dogmatically  they  are  important  as  re- 
vealing Western  theology  before  the  stress  of  the 
Apollinarian  controversy.  Pauline  thoughts  pre- 
dominate (James  is  never  cited),  Mary  is  to  the  fore, 
with  considerable  use  of  apocryphal  material. 

(F.  Arnold.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Sermones,  ed.  P.  and  H.  Ballerini,  were 
issued  at  Verona.  1739,  this  edition  being  repeated  in  A. 
Gallandius,  Bihliotheca  veterum  ptUrum^  v.  109  sqq.,  14 
vols.,  Venice,  1765-81,  and  in  AfPL,  xi.  10  sqq.;  a  new 
ed.  of  Ballerini  was  issued  at  Augsburg,  1758.  enlarged  by 
two  essay?  by  Bonacchi  (also  included  in  MPD.  Note 
further:  TiUemont,  Mhnoirea,  iv.  1,  pp.  24  sqq.;  P.  Ughelli, 
Italia  sacra,  v.  679  sqq.,  Venice,  1720;  G.  B.  C.  Giuliari, 
S.  Zenones  aermones,  Verona,  1883,  new  impression,  1900, 
cf.  the  editor's  Vita  di  S.  Zenone,  ib.  1877  (this  edition 
contains  on  pp.  Ixxxix.-cviii.,  cxiii.-cxxxix.  a  painsta- 
king index  to  the  literature  on  Zeno  up  to  the  year  1881); 
cf.  on  Giuliari  C.  Weyman  in  AM  A,  1893,  ii.  359  sqq., 
and  note  the  same  author  in  AM  A,  1893,  ii.  350-361.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  consult:  I.  A.  Domer,  Person 
Christi,  ii.  754-759,  4  voU.,  Stuttgart,  1846-56,  Eng. 
transl..  Hist,  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Per- 
son of  Christ,  5  vob.,  Edinburgh,  1861-63;  F.  A.  SchQts, 
S.  Zenonis  doctrina  Christiana,  Leipsio,  1854;  L.  Jazd- 
sewski,  Zeno  .  .  .  commentatio  patrohoica,  Regensburg, 
1862;  L.  Duchesne,  in  BuUetin  critique,  iv  (1883),  136- 
141;  Hurter,  in  Zeitschrift  fUr  katholische  Theologie,  viii 
(1884),  233  sqq.;  J.  Fessler,  Institutiones  patrolooics,  ed. 
B.  Jungmann,  i.  712-715,  Innsbruck,  1890;  A.  Hamack, 
Ahhandlungen  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1895  (shows  the 
influence  of  Tertullian) ;  especially  important  is  A.  Bigel- 
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inair,  Zmn  von  Virana,  UOatttr.  IfiM;  H.  Bnwsr.  ia 
Z*ifcMnfl  /dr  kaOaliKki  Thtoloeie.  xxviii.  t  (1904),  03- 
IIS:  idem,  la  Bnmr  bAiMiWiu,  xiii  (1009).  470;  B. 
Januel.  C<mmmta!umtt  p/iiloloeica  in  Ztnonen  Vtnmen- 
—m,  program  of  tbg  gymniaium  >t  Ktgduburg,  1905-09: 
DCB.  Iv.  1213. 

ZEROS,  ANDREAS  CORSTAnTINlDES:  Pres- 
bytcriEiQ;  b,  at  Conatantinople  Aug.  13.  1855.  He 
was  educated  at  Robert  College,  Constant  itiople 
(A.B.,  1872) ;  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Brandt,  Pa.  (188I-S3),  and  in  1883  waa  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Greek  at  Lake  Forest  UniTer- 
rity,  where  he  rcniiuned  five  yearn.  He  waa  tbcD 
profosHor  of  New-Testament  oxegeais  in  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary  (tSSS-91),  and  Bince  18S1  haa 
been  connected  with  McCormick  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Chicago,  as  profesaor  of  church  hiatory  (1891- 
18B4}  and  of  Biblical  theology  (since  ISM).  He  col- 
laborated with  F.  W.  Kelsey  in  on  edition  of 
Xenopbon's  Anid>asis  (Boston,  1880);  translated  the 
"  Eccleeiastical  HUtory  "  of  Socrates  for  the  Ni- 
cme  and  Potl-Nicent  Falhert  (New  York.  IS90); 
edited,  wilh  M.  W.  Jaoobus  and  E.  E.  Nourse,  The 
Standard  Bible  Dielionary  (New  York,  1909);  and 
haa  written  EUmenU  o/  Higher  Crilidtm  (Now  York, 
1895);  Comptiuiium  o}  Church  HUlory  (Philadel- 
phia, 1896);  and  The  Teaching  of  Jestu  ameeming 
ChrUtian  Conduct  (New  York,  1905). 

ZEPHANIAH,  sef'a-nai'a:  Ninth  of  the  Minor 
Prophets  in  the  arrangement  of  the  English  ver- 
sion. Hie  genealogy  is  traced  (in  i.  1)  back  to  the 
fourth  generation  to  "  Hizkiah,"  probably  Hczcklah, 
king  of  Judah,  although  this  ia  not  stated  in  the 
title.     That  this  was  Hezekiah  is  not 

Author  and  disproved  by  the  fact  that  no  son  of 
Contents.  Hezekiah  named  Amariah  is  elsewhere 
spoken  of;  while  the  long  reign  of 
Maiiosst'h  suffices  to  cover  the  apparent  discrepancy 
of  the  known  three  steps  between  Hezekiah  and 
Jiwiah  and  the  four  generations  named  in  this  pas- 
BORc.     Nothing  inherently  improbable  attaches  to 

(he  supposed  Davidic  descent  of  Zephaniah,  In 
chap,  i,  appear  first  a  threat  of  judgment  against 
the  earth  in  general,  and  then  against  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  becau.sc  of  heathenlNm  in  worship,  the 
use  of  foreign  customs  by  princes  and  nobles,  and 
distrust  of  or  disbelief  in  Yahweh.  in  chap.  ii.  is 
an  exhortation  to  turn  to  righteousness,  before  judg- 
ment falls  upon  the  Philistines,  Moabitea,  Ammo- 
nites, Cushites  (see  Crsii).  and  Assyrians.  Chap. 
ill.  1-7  ia  a  la:neiit  over  JeruBolcm,  arraigning  all 
classes,  7-13  promises  return  to  purity,  14—20  is  a 
triumphal  song  in  view  of  deLverance,  since  Jeru- 
aalem'a  focfl  are  cast  out  and  Yahweh  is  her  king. 
The  prophecy  falls,  therefore,  into  two  parts;  chaps. 
i.-ii.,  the  menace;  chap,  iii.,  the  announcement  of 
salvation,  verses  1-7  being  merely  introductory. 
The  unity  of  the  prophecy  rest-s  upon  the  idea  of 
the  day  of  Yahweh  (see  Day  of  thb  Ijohd);  the 
aspects  of  this  for  the  heathen  and  for  Israel  are  dis- 
criminated. It  is  a  day  of  destruction  tor  man  and 
beaat,  for  Israel  and  the  heathen;  for  special  classes 
of  IsraeLiea — the  idolaters,  the  fashionable,  mer- 
chants, Qtheists.  and  sinners;  for  the  foes  of  Iirirael. 
Then  the  isles  are  to  worship  Yahweh,  the  peoples 
will  serve  him,  the  Cushites  will  bring  gifts,  the 


diaspora  of  Israel  shall  be  celebrated  in  all  buii 
Thus  the  picture  of  the  Day  of  Yahweh  is  ooldtit 
gether  one,  in  which  it  agrees  with  the  twofcM  u 
pect  of  the  day  in  Isaiah.  IT  the  prophecy  is  i  unit 
the  author  has  used  various  aspects  in  a  faahioa  d 
hia  own.  The  pattern,  however,  was  Eiekiel,  Thw 
the  propheciea  against  the  heathen  are  in  the  middb 
(cf.  Eitek.  xxv.-xxxii.;  Zeph.  ii.  4-151.  Eidid'i 
order  is  menace,  exhortation,  the  oracles  concan- 
ing  the  heathen,  which  Zeplianioh  seems  to  copy. 
It  seems  likely,  also,  that  the  text  has  not  rem^nel 
in  ita  original  form,  but  has  received  addition*. 

The  activity  of  Zcphanioh  ia  placed  in  the  timt 
of  Joeiah  (i.  1),  and  shortly  before  625  b.c.  Thiai 
corroborated  by  the  religious  and  ethical  situstiM 
in  Judah  and  Jerusalem  reSected  in  the  book.  Thi 
iohabitanls  are  compared  with  wine  settled  od  tht 

dregs;   the  city  has  long  remained  fmt 
Tha  Date,    from  war  and   other  calamities;   lit 

star-worship  ia  there,  which  dales  tft«f 
the  time  of  Assyrian  influence  (i.  5) ;  religious  sp- 
cretiam  waa  coincident  with  foreign  influence,  in 
which  the  princes  lead  and  the  king  does  not  object 
This  fila  the  period  of  the  minority  of  Josiah,  rlieD 
he  had  no  influence  upon  the  practisea  of  the  pcoph. 
On  attaining  his  majority,  he  broke  with  the  p»rtj 
friendly  to  Assyrian  control,  developed  a  nitiou! 
policy  in  religion  and  politics,  and  then  came  \m 
reform  (i.  4).  Dofiniteneas  of  time  is  indicated  >Im 
by  the  idea  of  the  Day  of  Yahweh,  which  b  Zcph»' 
niab  is  motived  by  the  Scythiana  from  the  Dortl 
(i.  10, 13),  who  are  to  plunder  the  inhabitants.  T^u 
enemy  coifld  be  none  of  the  neighbora  of  Judah.  did 
not  menace  Egypt  or  Assyria,  could  hardly  be  B»bj- 
Ionia,  and  appeared  suddenly — chBracteristicswIudi 
depict  the  Scythians,  who  come  as  bringicig  ■  ae- 
rifice  (i.  7).  The  moderated  expression  in  ii.  1-3 
may  be  due  the  passing  of  the  Scythians,  whicb  tup- 
pened  c.  625,  while  Zephaniah's  activity  sbonlj 
preceded  this  lime.  But  this  period  is  not  the  siii»- 
tion  reflected  in  iii.  14-20,  the  atmosphere  of  wUcii 
is  that  of  the  exile  and  the  spirit  that  of  Im.  ^.- 
Ixvi.,  the  restoration  of  Israel  and  return  of  the  exiles; 
similar  in  tone  is  iii.  9-10,  a  basis  for  which  is  foiuid 
only  after  Israel  had  dwelt  among  the  heathen  (cf. 
II  Kings  V.  1  sqq.);  with  the  foregoing  should  bt 
placed  also  ii.  11,  Further,  the  attitude  of  Mod) 
and  Ammon  toward  Israel  reflects  the  events  of  5S(\ 
while  ii.  7a  seems  a  reference  to  the  briUiant  Mao- 
cabean  period  (cf.  I  Mace.  xi.  61).  The  paass^eiii. 
1-7  is  general  in  tone  as  comparefl  with  the  concrcif- 
ness  of  chap,  i.,  while  the  expression  "  meek  of  thi 
earth  "  (ii.  3)  recalls  the  epithets  applie<l  to  tlis 
pious  of  the  exile.  As  secondary  elements  then  ma/ 
be  reckoned  ii.  1-3,  7,  8-10,  15,  and  iii.;  the  res' 
may  be  oscribcd  to  Zephaniah. 

From  the  primary  portions  aa  thus  distinguishM 
may  be  seen  the  conditions  in  Judah  shortly  before 
Josiah's  reform,  the  indications  of  strife  belired 
popular  and  prophetic  piety.  There  is  rclipo"' 
sj-ncretiam,  influenced  by  the  East,  and  Yshweh  is 
made  to  say  that  he  will  not  share  his  rulcrahip  ^tli 
Baal  and  other  deities;  the  judgment  is  coming,  th^ 
Scythians  are  the  instruments.  Dependence  ia  iw 
upon  Isaiah  and  Amos  in  the  shaking  of  the  ta^ 
and   the  anger  of  Yahweh,    which    involve  Otbo 
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Hania  officium  affedantem.  His  most  detailed  works 
are  De  spiritualibtu  cacentUmibus  and  De  rejormor 
Uane  virium  aninuE^  ethical  treatises  which  estab- 
lish his  fame.  In  his  works  are  the  evidence  of 
knowledge,  piety,  and  independence  of  thought. 
Though  a  recluse  by  disposition,  he  was  a  man  of 
practical  sense;  his  mysticism  was  subjected  to  his 
understanding  and  experience,  and  vision  and  ec- 
stasy do  not  appear  in  him.  He  was  a  faithful  son 
of  the  Church,  valuing  highly  its  ordinances  and 
especially  the  sacraments.  As  preacher  and  as 
author  of  useful  writings  Zerbolt  served  well  his 
generation,  and  particularly  the  brotherhood.  One 
of  the  services  he  rendered  the  latter  was  his  influ- 
ence against  its  conversion  into  a  monastic  order. 
He  was  the  real  head  of  the  commimity  at  Deventer 
by  reason  of  his  great  learning  and  spiritual  in- 
tensity. (S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

Bibuooraphy:  The  earliest  life,  by  Thomas  It  Kempis,  is 
in  the  latter's  Opera,  in  the  English  in  his  FounderB  of  ihs 
New  Devotion,  tranid.  by  J.  P.  Arthur,  pp.  220-225,  Lon- 
don, 1905.  Consult  further:  J.  Revius,  Daventria  tUus- 
irata,  pp.  86-60,  Leyden,  1651;  H.  J.  van  Henssen,  HUt 
epieeopaiuum  fwUraH  Belgii,  vol.  ii.,  ib.  1719;  G.  H.  M. 
Delprat,  Verkandeling  oeer  de  Broedereckap  son  G.  GrooU- 
pp.  849-862,  Amheim,  1856;  W.  A.  KoninK»  Specimen 
hialorieo4heoloffieum  de  Gerardi  Zutphanieneie  wila,  Utrecht, 
1868;  C.  M.  Vos,  in  Kerkhistoriaeh  Jaarboekje,  pp.  102- 
188,  Schoonhoven,  1864;  C.  UUmann,  Reformeru  before 
the  Reformation,  U.  105-114,  164-165,  Edinburgh,  1877; 
G.  H.  J.  W.  J.  Geesink,  Gerard  ZerboU  wan  Zutfen,  Amster- 
dam, 1879;  F.  Jostes,  in  Hieloriaehee  Jakrlmeh  der  Gdrre^- 
geeeUacKafi,  xi.  1  sqq.,  709  sqq.;  W.  Preger,  in  the  Ab- 
handlungen  of  the  Bavarian  Academy,  XXI.,  L  1  sqq. 

ZERUBBABEL,  ze-rub'a-bel:  Very  little  is 
known  of  the  history  of  Zerubbabel.  As  Persian 
governor  in  the  postexilic  Jewish  community,  in- 
fluenced by  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  he 
laid  the  comer-stone  of  the  second  Temple  in  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  second  year  of  King  Darius  (520),  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  high-priest  Joshua  promoted 
energetically  its  erection  (Hag.  i.  12,  14;  Zech.  iv. 
9-10,  14,  viii.  9;  Ezra  v.  2).  The  undertaking  was 
favored  by  the  difficulties  of  the  Persian  kingdom 
at  this  time  and  by  the  messianic  hopes  centering 
in  Zerubbabel's  person.  The  work  was  also  fur- 
thered by  the  attempted  interference  of  the  Satrap 
Tatnai,  who  under  Samaritan  influence  tried  to 
arrest  its  progress,  but  instead  brought  about  ac- 
knowledgment by  Darius  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Jewish  claims  as  based  on  the  privileges  which  were 
accorded  by  Cyrus  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
(Ezra  V.  3-6,  14). 

The  meagemess  of  the  sources  raises  several  ques- 
tions in  connections  with  Zerubbabel:  (1)  Was  he  a 
native  of  Israel,  or  did  he  belong  to  the  exiled  Jews 
in  Babylon?  His  name  ("  branch  of  Babylon  '0 
suggests  that  he  was  bom  in  Babylon.  The  mes- 
sianic expectations  centering  about  him  testifies  to 
membership  in  the  family  of  David.  The  Chron- 
icler (I.,  iii.  19)  calls  him  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  while 
Haggai  (i.  1,  12,  14,  etc.)  and  Ezra  (v.  2)  call  him 
the  son  of  Shealtiel.  This  question  is  complicated 
by  the  difficulty  as  to  the  exact  condition  of  the  text 
of  Haggai,  and  the  reliability  of  the  genealogical 
table  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles.  (2)  What  was  the 
relation  between  Zerubbabel  and  Sheshbazzar  (Ezra 
i.  8,  cf.  ii.  2)?  Older  authorities  identify  the  two, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  a  Jew  would  bear  two  Baby- 


lonian names  of  the  character  of  these.  Bendei^ 
although  both  are  mentioned  as  laying  the  oocnv- 
stone  (Ezra  v.  16,  Sheshbazzar;  Zech.  iv.  9,  Zoob- 
babel),  it  is  probable  that  the  one  belonged  to  die 
second  year  of  Cyrus  and  the  other  to  the  seoood 
year  of  Darius.  Allowing  that  they  were  two  dif- 
ferent persons,  when  did  Zerubbabel  return  borne? 
Not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  list  of  En 
ii.,  since  it  is  evidently  artificial  in  its  oonstnidiQiL 
Note  the  number  twelve.  Probabilities  point  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  year  519  this  young  member  of  the 
house  of  David,  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  retuned 
to  his  fatherland.  Confirmation  (not  prooO  of  tin  j 
is  found  in  III  Esdras  v.  1  sqq.  (3)  What  wm 
Zerubbabers  career?  The  rest  of  his  life,  after  tbs 
completion  and  consecration  of  the  Temple  in  516^ 
lies  in  obscurity.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  the  books  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  ki?e 
the  impression  that  Zerubbabel  was  about  to  be 
elevated  to  the  throne.  Possibly  there  was  a  re- 
bellion (or  attempt  to  set  up  an  independent  king- 
dom) against  the  "  great  king ''  (of  Persia)  which 
ended  in  a  catastrophe.  Such  an  ending  to  a  abp 
trapy  was  conunon  in  the  Persian  empire.  Itislike^  j 
that  Zerubbabel  was  put  to  death,  and  possibly  thki 
event  is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  brodx.  39-52.  Yet  the 
mention  in  I  Chron.  iii.  21  of  a  Hattush  bdongiog 
to  the  family  of  David  allows  the  hypothesis  that 
Zerubbabel  was  not  executed  but  rather  recalled  to 
Babylon.  (Ebkst  Selun.) 

Bibuoorapht:    Of  high  value  are  the  later  eomowBtski 
on  the  books  of  Ezra-Nehemiah,  Haggai,  and  Zediarak. 
Consult  further:    A.  van  Hoonaeker,  Zoftibahd  d  l«  m»> 
ond  temple,  Ghent,  1891;    idem,  NowOlee  Uwim  m  k 
reetauration  juiee  aprie  Vexil  de  BabyUme,  ib.  1896;  idea, 
in  Expoaiiory  Times,  viii  (1897),  861  eqq.;   W.  H.  K» 
tera,  Het  Herwtel  ean  larael,  Leyden,  1893  (epoefa-maldiif); 
F.  de  Sauley,  £tude  ekronologique  dee  lieree  ^Eetu  d 
NiMmU,  Paris,  1868;    J.  Imbert,  Le  Temple  rteomfndl 
par  Zordbabel,  Louvain,  1888;    P.   H.   Hunter,  After  At 
BxiU,  London,   1890;    A.   Kuenen,  GeaammdU  AMm^ 
lungen,  pp.  212  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1894;  A.  H.  Sayee,  Hifffecr 
CrUiciem  and  the  Monument*,  pp.  539  sqq..  London,  1894; 
E.  Meyer,  Entelehung  dee  JtuUrUuma,  Halle,  1896;  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  Jetneh  Religione  Life  After  the  Exile,  New  Totk, 
1898,   ef.   his   Introduction   to  leaiah,    pp.  zzxiiL-zxiiXn 
London,  1895;    C.  C.  Torrey,  The  Compoeition  and  Hi** 
torieal  Value  of  Ezra-Nehemiah,  Gieasen,  1896;  £.  Sefiio. 
Serubbahel,  Leipsie,  1898;    idem,  Studien  tur  Entetekump- 
gtechiehte  der  jQdiechen  Gemeinde  naeh  dem  babfUnUtdta 
Exil,  part  U.,  ib.  1901;  J.  Nikel,  Die  WiederhereMxeg  im 
jadiachen    Gemeinweeene    nach    dem    babylonieehen   ExQ, 
Freiburg,    1900;     J.    W.    Rothstein,    Die   Genealogii  ia 
Kdnig$   Jojachin    und   eeiner   Naekkommem  in  geeekiiM- 
lieher  Beleuchtung,  Berlin,  1902;    J.  Fischer.  Die  dkroM* 
logieehen  Fragen  in  den  BUehem  Eera-Nehemia,  TrtSbvtt, 
1903;    DB,  iv.  978-979;    EB,  iv.  5411-14;   JE,  xiL  6G- 
663;   and  the  works  on  the  history  of  Israd  dealinf  vitfa 
the  period,  cited  under  Ahab,  and  T«»at",  Histobt  of. 

ZEZSCHWrrZ,  tsetsh'wits,  KARL  ADOLF 
GERHARD  VON:  Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at 
Bautzen  (31  m.  e.n.e.  of  Dresden)  July  2,  1825;  d. 
at  Erlangen  July  20,  1886.  After  elementary  in- 
struction at  Dresden  and  Bautzen,  he  entered  in 
1846  the  University  of  Leipsie,  studying  undff 
Winer  and  Harless;  he  then  became  an  assistant  in 
the  Mission  House  at  Leipsie,  and  also  taught  in  a 
girls'  school;  next  he  became  substitute  pastor  at 
Grosszschocher,  a  village  near  Leipsie;  from  there 
he  went  to  Leipsie  as  second  university  preacher  in 
1856,  having  developed  a  rich  experience  which  he 
was  hereafter  to  utilize  in  the  department  of  cate- 
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In  1857  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  uni- 
and  published  Petri  apaatoli  de  ChrisH  des' 
inferos  serUentia  .  .  .  (Leipsic,  1857),  also 
dcOat  und  bibliaeher  Sprachgeiat  (1859). 
sxegesis,  he  dealt  with  catechetics;  his  work 
lier  was  acceptable,  and  he  issued  two  vol- 

sermons  (I860,  1864).  By  1862  he  had 
the  first  volume  of  his  System  der  chrisllich-' 
m  Katechetikf  completed  in  1864.  Begin- 
1862  he  issued  a  series  of  smaller  works  on 
ics  which  was  not  completed  till  the  issue 
ristenlekre  im  Zuaammenhang  (1885).  Dur^ 
J-65  he  delivered  lectures  at  Fnmkfort, 
At,  and  Basel,  afterward  published  as  In- 
S8um,  Volkserziehung  und  Prophetenthum 
>rt,  1864),  and  Apohgie  des  Christenthums 
ckichte  imd  Lehre  (Leipsic,  1866).  In  1865 
red  a  call  as  professor  to  Giessen,  and  the 
r  to  Erlangen  to  teach  practical  theology;  in 
position  of  imi versity  preacher  came  to  him ; 
he  founded  the  Studienhaus,  which  became 
al  in  the  university,  in  which  he  exercised  a 
ftdership.  In  1885  he  lud  down  his  position 
rsity  preacher,  but  devoted  himself  ihe  more 
r  to  his  work  of  teaching, 
nde  his  works  on  catechetics  stands  his 
irk.  Das  System  der  praktischen  Theoloffie 

1878),  which  found  a  wide  and  welcome 

usefulness.  Other  works  are:  Vom 
n  Kaiserthum  deutscher  Nation  (1877);  Das 
rliche  Drama  vom  Ends  des  romischen  Kair 

(1878);  and  Einleitung  in  die  praktische 
i  (Ndrdlingen,  1883).    In  his  ecclesiastical 

Zezschwitz  was  a  faithful  Lutheran,  op- 
iomanism  and  also  the  *^  Union/'  In  his 
le  was  wide  and  catholic,  and  his  influence 
tary.  (T.  Ficker.) 

Ef  (SIDON).    See  Phenicia,  Phenicians, 

SNBALGy  BARTHOLOllSUS:  The  first 
Protestant  missionary  to  India;  b.  at 
(16  m.  n.e.  of  Dresden),  Saxony,  June  14, 
.  at  Tranquebar  (140  m.  s.  by  w.  of  Mad- 
lia,  Feb.  23,  1719.  He  was  educated  at 
ad  in  1705  was  one  of  two  missionaries  se- 
f  the  king  of  Denmark  to  spread  the  Gospel 
[>anish  possessions  in  India.  Landing  in 
bar  in  July,  1706,  Ziegenbalg  and  his  com- 
)egan  their  labors  under  the  most  adverse 
OS,  being  forced  to  encounter  not  only  the 
y  of  the  Hindus,  but  also  the  ill-concealed 
of  the  Danish  governor  and  of  the  other 
n  residents.  Nevertheless,  Ziegenbalg  con- 
>  learn  Tamil  within  a  year,  although  when 
ed  in  India  he  was  utterly  unacquainted 
:  language,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  prepare 
ism  five  slaves  of  Europeans.  In  1707  he 
I  extensive  preaching-tour,  and  in  the  fol- 
rear  was  enabled  by  the  Dutch  magistrate 
)atam  to  hold  there  a  friendly  conference  on 
matters  with  the  Brahmans.  Ziegenbalg 
1  at  Tranquebar  imtil  1715,  busily  engaged 
[ling  to  Hindus,  half-breed  Portuguese,  and 
s  well  as  holding  a  weekly  German  service, 
bis  necessary  labor  of  translating  the  New 
<nt  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Old 


into  Tamil,  and  writing  much  in  his  adopted  lan- 
guage. In  1715  ill-health  forced  him  to  return  to 
Europe,  and  he  was  received  with  high  honors  both 
in  G^many  and  in  England.  Early  in  1719  he  went 
once  more  to  India,  but  died  within  a  short  time. 
The  Tamil  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  which 
Ziegenbalg  was  assisted  by  B.  Schultze  and  J.  E. 
Grtlndler,  commenced  to  appear  at  Tranquebar  in 
1714,  though  the  work  was  not  finished  until  1728; 
it  is  especially  noteworthy  as  being  the  first  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  into  any  of  the  languages  of 
India.  Ziegenbalg  was  likewise  the  author,  among 
other  works  (many  of  them  in  Tamil),  of  Gram- 
matica  Damvlica  (Halle,  1716),  the  earliest  portions 
of  Der  kdniglichen  ddnischen  Missumarien  aus  Ost- 
Indien  eingesandte  ausfUhrliche  Berichte  (95  parts, 
1718-1848),  which  had  been  preceded  by  his  Merck- 
wUrdige  Nachricht  atis  Ost-Indien  (3d  ed.,  Leipsic, 
1709;  Eng.  transl..  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
East,  3  parts,  London,  1709-14)  and  his  Ausfuhr- 
licher  Bericht,  toie  er  ,  ,  ,  das  Ami  des  Evangdii 
.  .  .  fHhre  (2d  ed.,  7  parts,  Halle,  1713-14;  partial 
Eng.  transl..  Account  of  the  ,  ,  .  Malabarians,  Lon- 
don, 1717);  Brevis  delineaiio  missionis  operis,  quod 
ad  propagandam  Christi  cognitionem  .  .  .  inter  par- 
ganos  Orientates  et  prcBcipue  inter  Damvlos  .  .  . 
Tranquebarice  geritur  (in  collaboration  with  J.  E. 
Grtlndler,  Tranquebar,  1717);  and  Genealogie  der 
malabarischen  Gdtter  (ed.  W.  Germann,  Madras, 
1867). 

Bibuography:  J.  H.  Brmuer,  BartholomAw  ZUgenbalg  und 
aeins  MUarbeiUr  in  Trankebar,  Altona,  1887;  W.  GermBnn, 
Ziegenbalg  und  PHUeehau,  Erlangen,  1868;  F.  Sehl^K«l- 
milch,  Bartholom&ua  Ziegenbalg,  Berlin,  1902;  A.  Gehring, 
BartholomAue  Ziegenbalg,  2d  ed.,  Leipde,  1907. 

ZIEGLER,  tstnler,  JAKOB:  Humanist  and  the- 
ologian; b.  about  1471;  d.  at  Passau  in  1549.  Zieg- 
ler  becomes  known  in  1491  as  coming  from  Landau 
to  the  University  of  Ingolstadt  and  taking  there  his 
master's  degree;  in  1504  he  dedicated  an  un- 
printed  description  of  an  astronomical  instrument 
at  Cologne  to  the  Abbot  Trithemius;  soon  after  he 
was  at  Vienna,  and  after  that  at  the  castle  of  Baron 
Heinrich  Kima  in  Moravia,  where  he  wrote  a  work 
against  the  Bohemian  Brethren  (Leipsic,  1512).  A 
friendship  with  Caelio  Calcagnini  and  with  Bishop 
Ladislaus  Szalkan  of  Waitzen  led  to  an  introduction 
to  Cardinal  Hippol3rtus  of  Este,  through  whom  he 
received  in  1521  an  invitation  to  Rome  from  Pope 
Leo  X.  to  complete  there  his  mathematical  and  geo- 
graphical works.  Papal  protection  ceased  on  the 
death  of  Leo,  but  Ziegler  remained  there  till  1525, 
working  on  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels.  In  1523  he 
issued  a  defense  of  Erasmus  against  the  Spaniard 
Stunica,  LtbeUus  adversus  Jacobi  Stunicce  maledicen- 
tiam  (Basel,  1523).  In  1525-31  he  was  with  Cal- 
cagnini at  Ferrara,  where  he  gave  expression  to  his 
opinions  of  the  worldliness  of  the  papal  court  and 
the  t3rranny  of  the  pope  in  his  Vila  dementis  VII. 
Most  noteworthy  is  his  program  for  a  new  constitu- 
tion of  Christendom,  Rei  ChristiancB  infirmitas.  In 
this  he  proposed  a  peace  union  of  (jerman  cities  and 
princes,  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  possessions, 
establishment  of  a  rule  of  peace  after  a  campaign 
against  the  Turks  and  their  Christian  allies  (Venice 
and  Zapolya),  election  of  two  consuls  to  rule  Italy 
and  Rome  and  two  Cs&sars  for  the  control  of  France 
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and  Spain,  recasting  of  taxes  in  favor  of  the  peasants 
and  review  of  economic  conditions,  settling  of  Ger- 
man colonies  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  care  for  edu- 
cation and  philanthropy,  and  the  political  education 
of  the  people,  with  the  seat  of  the  empire  in  a  Ger- 
manized Rome.  After  sending  his  controversial 
writings  to  Luther  in  1529  he  was  invited  to  take  a 
professorship  at  Wittenberg,  but  declined  on  account 
of  his  age.  He  was  invited  to  Strasburg  and  funds 
were  provided  for  his  journey;  he  arrived  there  in 
1531  and  was  given  a  pension  of  100  gulden  yearly. 
But  the  conditions  in  Germany  seemed  unpromising 
on  account  of  the  theological  controversies.  He  dis- 
approved of  Butzer's  guidance  of  the  synod  of  1533 
against  the  Anabaptists  and  free  spirits  and  the  use 
of  the  temporal  power  against  them,  whereupon  he 
was  charged  by  Butzer  with  ingratitude,  having  in 
a  little  publication  accused  the  Protestants  of 
erecting  a  new  papacy.  From  Baden-Baden  he  jus- 
tified himself  in  a  published  apology.  Ziegler  thus 
showed  himself  one  who  had  broken  with  the  old 
Church  but  found  no  place  in  the  new.  After  that 
he  approached  nearer  the  position  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism; he  received  an  instructorship  under  Mar- 
grave Karl  of  Baden,  in  1539-40  he  was  with  Philip 
of  Ehingen,  went  in  1541  to  Vienna,  where  the  next 
year  he  joined  the  theological  faculty.  The  threat- 
ening situation  arising  from  the  Turkish  invasion 
led  him  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  bishop  of 
Passau,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  dedicating 
to  that  prelate  his  exegctical  works,  which  were  put 
on  the  Index.  His  chief  works  were  a  conmientary 
on  Pliny  (1531)  and  a  description  of  the  holy  land 
(TerroR  sanctce  .  .  .  dociissima  descriptiOf  Stras- 
burg, 1536).  (K.  SCHOTTENLOHER.) 

Bibuography:  K.  Schottonloher,  Jacob  ZUgltr,  aua  Lan- 
dau an  der  I»ar,  MQnster,  1910;  J.  G.  Sehellhom,  Amctni- 
UUea  historioB  eecUsiaatiecB  et  lUeraricB,  U.  210  sqq.,  Leipsic* 
1740;  S.  GUnther,  in  Foraehungen  nw  KuUur-  und  Lit- 
UraturgfchirkU  Baytma,  iv.  1-61,  v.  11&-128,  Berlin, 
1896-97;  T.  Kolde.  in  Beitrdge  tur  bayeriaehen  Kirehtn- 
geachiehte,  iii.  53-54,  239  sqq.,  Eriangen,  1897;  G.  Ene»- 
trOm,  in  Bibliotheea  mathematica,  1896,  pp.  53  sqq.;  S. 
Riezler,  Geachiehte  Baiernt,  vi.  406  sqq.,  521,  Gotha,  1903; 
P.  Kalkoff,  in  Archiv  fur  ReformationageKhiehU,  iii  (1905), 
65  sqq.;    ADB,  xlv.  176  aqq. 

ZIGABENUS     (ZIGADENUS,     ZYGADENUS). 

See  EuTHYMius  Zigabenus. 

ZILLERTHAL,  teiler-tol",  EVANGELICALS 
OF:  A  body  of  Protestants  whose  home  was  on 
the  Zillor,  a  river  of  the  Tyrol,  which  discharges 
into  the  Inn  alx)ut  twenty-two  miles  northeast  of 
Innsbruck.  About  a  century  after  the  great  emi- 
gration of  the  Salzburgors  (see  Salzburg,  Evan- 
gelicals of),  there  took  place  an  immigration  of 
the  Protestant  Zillert balers  into  the  Riesengebirge. 
Both  movements  arose  from  the  same  causes  and 
had  analogous  courses.  By  gift  of  King  Amulph  in 
889,  the  Zillerthal  (valley  of  the  Ziller)  belonged  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Salzburg.  It  was  first  joined 
to  the  Tyrol  in  1816,  after  various  changes  of  for- 
tune, coming  finally  into  the  possession  of  Austria 
in  that  year.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  inhabi- 
tants felt  themselves  to  be  Tyroleans.  While  in  the 
Tyrol  between  1585  and  1619  the  non-Roman 
Catholic  (largely  Baptist)  element  was  completely 
rooted  out,  the  success  of  the  Salzburg  archbishops 


with  the  Lutherans  had  been  much  less.    In  1532 
Luther  directed  his  celebrated  letter  to  Blartb 
Lodinger  in  Gastein,  in  1549  a  Salzbuig  BomiD 
Catholic  reform  83mod  sought  to  suppress  Lothow 
anism,  and  in  1563  a  petition  for  freeidom  of  refig- 
ious  belief  succeeded  from  Bischofshofen,  St.  Veit, 
St.  Johann,  and  Grossarl.     Complaints  had  joit 
been  made  (1562)  about  the  progress  of  Lutbenn- 
ism  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ziller.    In  1618  in  Hqh 
pach  in  the  bishopric  of  Brixen  Lutheran  books  were 
confiscated,  and  in  1617  the  same  had  taken  pboe 
in  other  towns;  in  1672,  1674,  and  1682  great  inh 
rest  was  manifested  in  several  places  in  the  vidii- 
ity.    The  emigration  of  800  Protestants  of  Defenf- 
ger-Thal  seemed  likely  to  disturb  Zillerthal;  and  in 
1689  two  brothers  named  Stainer  of  Maiifaofen 
preached  the  Evangelical  doctrine.    Yet  when  the 
great  movements  which  convulsed  Europe  heguL  in 
1731,  Zillerthal  remained  quiet,  though  it  was  go- 
erally  known  that  Roman  Catholicism  had  no  hoU 
upon  the  population.    One  reason  for  this  was  the 
compHcated  governmental  conditions  in  Zillerthal; 
for  ihe  valley  was  cut  by  enclaves  which  bekmgod 
to  the  Tyrol,  there  being  six  different  jiuisdictkna 
Moreover,  both  the  government  of  the  Tyrol  aod 
that  of  Bavaria  were  averse  to  oppressive  measuni. 
While  the  "  Emigration  patent  "  was  published  m 
Zillerthal,  it  remained  a  dead  letter  there.   Its  re- 
pubHcation  in  1742  was  only  an  alarm  shot  to  further 
the  surrender  of  Lutheran  books.    The  time  was  not 
ripe  for  extreme  measures,  for  Charles  VII.  was  jtat 
seated  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  the  archbishop- 
ric was  alarmed  by  a  mooted  secularization.  Later 
Maria  Theresa  showed  a  mailed  fist  in  the  catho- 
licizing of  this  region,  going  to  the  extent  of  uans 
imprisonment  in  1758  at  St.  Jakob.   Measures  begin 
to  hem  in  the  inhabitants,  the  toleration  edict  d 
1781  brought  no  relief  for  this  district,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  dealt  with  as  seducers  and  makers  of 
converts.    The  Lutherans  continued  to  read  their 
concealed  books,  including  the  annotated  Luther 
Bible  and  Johann  Amdt's  PostiUe^  and  hung  the 
scapularies  given  to  their  children  about  the  necb 
of  sheep  and  goats.    Their  Protestant  tendencies 
were  accentuated  by  visiting  North  Germans  and 
by  commercial  travels  to  foreign  parts,  espedaDy 
to  Hamburg.    But  politics  played  no  part  in  the 
development. 

Thus  since  the  Reformation  this  religious  current 
made  itself  continually  stronger  in  Zillerthal. 
Neither  reactionary  bureaucratic  oppression,  mu- 
tinous and  foreign  democrats,  nor  foreign  propa- 
ganda affected  the  Zillerthal  movement.  In  1S16, 
when  the  region  passed  into  Austrian  control,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  begged  in  vain  for  the  con- 
cession of  a  meeting-place  for  worship  and  for  recog- 
nition as  an  Evangelical  community.  The  (Roman 
Catholic)  pastor  sought  in  vain  by  means  of  Roman 
Catholic  "  house-teachers  "  to  win  over  the  "In- 
clinantes  "  (as  those  were  called  who  were  of  Prot- 
estant inclinations).  In  1829  a  crisis  was  created 
by  the  application  of  six  people  of  Mairhofen  for  the 
six  weeks  of  religious  instruction  that  since  1783 
had  been  prescribed  for  those  who  would  go  over 
into  a  tolerated  non-Roman  Catholic  communion 
in  Austria.     Such  a  demand  was  unheard  in  the 
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ind  it  caused  debate  whether  the  laws  for 
m  were  applicable  there.    Especial  opposi- 

8  manifested  to  the  entrance  of  an  Evan- 
pastor  in  the  "land  of  religious  unity." 
pressure  against  Evangelicals  followed.  In 
{34,  from  the  emperor  came  a  refusal  of  the 
sent  up  two  years  earlier  for  relief  from  op- 
of  conscience  and  for  permission  to  receive 

igehcal  pastor,  the  only  relief  granted  being 
on  to  emigrate  to  a  part  of  Austria  where 
nan  Catholic  communities  were  allowed  to 
Permission  to  send  a  delegation,  with  Johann 
t  its  head,  to  the  emperor  to  plead  eleven 
as  refused.  The  Grand  Duke  Johann,  imcle 
aperor,  announced  that  Evangelical  worship 
>t  be  permitted  in  the  Tyrol,  though  emi- 
vas  conceded.  The  "  Inclinantes  "  remained 
neased  in  numbers,  and  this  caused  per- 
n;     attempts    followed    with     increasing 

9  drive  the  Evangelicals  from  the  dis- 
!'et  this  official  action  was  more  humane 
rpoee  than  the  fanatical  attacks  of  the  Salz- 
Tgy.    On  Jan.  12,  1837,  an  imperial  edict 

declaration  within  fourteen  days  of  inten- 
sive the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  after  that 
not  so  indicating  intention  would  be  treated 
an  Catholics.  Those  who  declared  them- 
'rotestants  were  to  leave  the  Tyrol  within 
Qths.  In  spite  of  the  sorrow  at  leaving  their 
)lace,  385  persons,  later  increased  to  437, 

thdr  intention  to  emigrate.  Fleidl  went 
n  and  was  kindly  received  by  Frederick 

in.;  the  Prussian  Upper  Consistory 
iirt  Preacher  Strauss  to  investigate,  and  he 
a  very  favorable  impression;  finally 
,  1837)  permission  was  given  to  receive  the 
to  Prussia.  Only  a  few  betook  themselves 
Austrian  provinces  open  to  them.    The  lot 

who  remained  in  the  valley  became  con- 
more  unendurable,  pressure  being  brought 
ictions  concerning  marriage,  burial,  and 
together.  IlnaUy  in  six  wagons  the  emi- 
et  forth,  most  of  them  going  into  Silesia, 
)ct.  17, 1737,  they  arrived  in  Schmiedeberg. 
my  has  since  that  time  developed  normally 
leasfully.  (F.  Arnold.) 

4PHT:  K.  Habner,  in  the  Mittheilungen  of  the  So- 
ar  Knowledge  coneeminc  Salzburg,  zlv  (1895), 
S.  Rttf,  DoM  Luihertum  im  ZilUrlhale,  W17-1794» 
Wr  Bci€H,  1868,  noB.  95-96;  M.  Beheim-Schwarz- 
Hc  ZUUrthaUr  in  Sehluien,  Brealau,  1875;  G.  von 
er,  DU  ZiUertkaUr  ProUttanUn  und  ihr  Atuweisung 
^,  Mcrmn,  1892;  G.  Hahn,  Die  Zillerthaler  im 
tMrge,  Schmiedeberg,  1887;  idem,  Aua  dtr  Tiroler 
tu  ZiUtrtkal  im  Rie9»notbirg9  in  den  ereten  50  Jahren 
mUkene,  Brealan,  1896;  E.  Reun,  Friederike  Grdfin 
Utn,  Bin  Lebenabiid  naeh  Briefen  und  TagebUchern, 
ESI^  Berlin,  1888. 

[ER,  teim'er,  KARL  FRIEDRICH:  Ger- 
otestant;  b.  at  Gardelegen  (87  m.  w.  of 
Sept.  22,  1855.  He  was  educated  at  the 
ties  of  Tlibingen  and  Berlin,  and  in  1880 
privatrdocent  in  the  theological  faculty  at 
venity  of  Bonn;  three  years  later  he  ac- 
.  ca31  to  the  pastorate  of  Mahnsfeld  (1883), 
icame  associate  professor  at  Kdnigsberg 
was  director  of  the  seminary  for  preachers 
>m  (1890-^),  and  since  1894  has  been  con- 


nected  with  the  Diakonieverein  of  Berlin,  of  which 
he  has  been  successively  assistant  director  (1894- 
1898)  and  director-in-chief  (since  1898).  Besides 
editing,  among  other  works,  BucherMeinode  evaiv- 
gdiacher  Theologen  (Gotha,  1888);  Handbtbliothek 
jUr  prakHsche  Theologie  (17  vols.,  1890-93);  Perthes 
Handlexikon  fUr  evangeliache  Theologie  (Gotha, 
1890);  Perthes  theologisches  HUfslexikon  (1894); 
and  the  periodicals  Halleluja  (1880-^);  BlSUer  aus 
dem  evangelischen  Diakonieverein  (since  1897);  and 
Frauendienst  (since  1092),  he  has  written  J.  G.  Fichies 
Religionsphilosophie  (Berlin,  1878) ;  Der  Spruch  vom 
Jonazeichen  (Hildburghausen,  1881);  commentaries 
on  Galatians  and  Acts  (1882);  Exegetische  Probleme 
des  Hebrder-  und  Galaterbriefs  (1882);  Cancordantias 
supplementaria  omnium  vocum  Novi  Testamenta 
(Gotha,  1882);  Die  deulschen  evangelischen  Kirchen- 
gesangvereine  der  Gegenwart  (Quedlinburg,  1882); 
Der  VerfaU  des  Kantoren^  und  Organistenamtes  in  der 
evangelischen  Landeskirche  Preussens  (1885) ;  KdnigS' 
berger  Kirchenliederdichter  und  Kirchenkomponisten 
(Konigsberg,  1885);  commentary  on  Romans 
(Quedhnburg,  1887);  Der  Galaterbrirf  im  aUlateinn 
ischen  Text  (Konigsberg,  1887) ;  Das  Gebet  nach  den 
paulinischen  Schriften  (1SS7);  Kirchenchorbuch  fiLr 
Knaben-  [Frauen-  oder  Mdnner-]  Chor  (2  parts, 
Quedlinburg,  1888-89);  commentary  on  the  epis- 
tles to  the  Thessalonians  (Herbom,  1891);  SUnde 
oder  KrankheUt  (Leipsic,  1894) ;  Die  GrundUgungen 
der  prakiischen  Theologie  (Berlin,  1894);  Der  evan-^ 
geUsche  Diakonie-Verein  (Herbom,  1895);  Das  erste 
Jahrzehnt  des  evangelischen  Diakonievereins  (Berlin, 
1904, 3d  ed.,  1911);  Lebenserziehung  (2 parts,  1909); 
Soziale  Arbeit  der  Haustochter  (1910) ;  Die  Haustoch" 
ter  (1910) ;  and  Brauchen  wir  noch  Tdchterpensionaiet 
(1910). 

ZIMMERMANN,  tsim'er-mQn'',  PAUL  AUGUST 
BERNHARD  VON:  Austrian  Protestant;  b.  at 
Dresden  Sept.  3,  1843.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Leipsic  (1864-67;  Ph.D.,  1869)  and 
Berlin  (1867-68),  after  which  he  was  a  catechist  and 
pastor  of  St.  Thomas's,  Leipsic,  imtil  1874.  Since 
1875  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
church  in  Vienna,  and  since  1888  has  also  been  pri- 
vat-docent  for  the  philosophy  of  religion  in  the 
Evangelical  theological  faculty  in  the  same  city. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Vienna 
Christlicher  Verein  junger  M&nner  and  the  founder 
and  president  of  the  Verein  fUr  evangelische  Disr 
konie.  In  theology  his  position  is  positive.  He 
has  been  editor  of  Der  evangelische  Hausfreund;  and 
has  written,  Plaios  Lehre  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Seele  (Leipsic,  1869);  GottesgrHsse  aus  Natur  und 
Menschenleben  (1872);  Tropfen  ins  Meer  (sermons 
and  confirmation  addressee;  1875);  Das  R&tsd  des 
Lebens  und  die  RatlosigkeU  des  Maierialismus  (1877) ; 
Toleranz  und  Intoleram  gegen  das  Evangelium  in 
Oesterreuh  (1881);  Liebe  und  Leid  (collected  ad- 
dresses; 1885);  Das  Evangelium  in  Oesterreich  und 
Frankreich  (1885);  Vor  der  PforU  des  HeUigtums 
(1887);  Faterunser  (Vienna,  1894) ;  FUr  stiUe  Stun- 
den  (meditations;  1896);  Das  Evangelium  in  Wien 
(Leipsic,  1903);  and  Was  wir  der  Rejormation  zu 
verdanken  haben,  und  Hauptpunkte  des  evangelischen 
Glaubensbekenntnisses  (7th  eid.,  Heilbronn,  1907). 
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ZniMERIT,  tsim'Ora,  HEIHKICH:  GennaD 
ProUetant;  b.  at  Graben  (20  m.  s.w.  of  Hddelberg), 
Baden,  July  14,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
■  ■  !  of  LdpfflC  {Ph.D.,  1884)  and  Erlangen 
IS  curate  in  Baden  (1385-87);  a  mem- 
bcT  of  the  staff  of  the  university  Lbrary  at  Leipsic 
(1887-88);  privat^ocent  for  Semitics  micceaaively 
at  KdoigBbeo^  (1SS9-90)  and  Halle  (lSdO-94);  aa- 
Bociste  profeeaor  of  Assyriology  at  Leip^c  (1894- 
1899);  aaeociate  profeasor  of  Semitics  at  Brcelau 
(1899-1900);  and  returned  in  1901  to  Leipaic  to 
become  professor  of  oriental  lanKuagee.  He  baa 
written  Beitrdge  zur  Ketmtnit  der  bobylonUchert  Re- 
ligion (3  parts,  Leipdc,  1S06-1901);  and  VergUicb- 
ende  Grammatik  ckr  eemHiaehen  Sprachen  (Berlin, 
189S);  and  eihted  the  Leipiiger  iemiti^itcke  Studien 
(1904  aqq.). 

ZOnU:  Fifth  long  of  Israel,  usurper  and  suc- 
cemor  of  Elah,  whom  he  slew.  The  source,  I  Kings 
xri.  9-20,  states  that  he  was  captain  of  half  the 
chariots  of  Elab,  that  he  killed  hia  master  while  the 
latter  was  drinking  and  afterward  determinated  the 
family;  that  he  reigned  only  seven  days,  since  the 
rest  of  the  army,  engaged  in  a  campaign  against 
the  Philistines,  choee  Omri,  the  other  army  oom- 
mander,  for  king  and  then  bedded  Tinah,  at  that 
time  the  capital.  When  Zimri  saw  that  the  posi- 
tion was  untenable,  he  fired  the  palace  and  perished 
in  the  flames.  Hi»  deeds  seem  Ui  have  been  logurdi-'d 
as  unusually  heinous  even  in  a  kingdom  where 
change  of  dynasty  by  assassination  was  frequent 
(cf.  II  Kings  ii.  31). 

The  name  appears  aim  as  the  name  of  several 
Israelites:  (1)  son  of  Zerah  {I  Chron.  ii,  6;  but 
according  to  Josh.  vii.  1  the  name  was  Zabdt); 
<2)  a  Benjamite,  deeccndnnt  of  Saul  (I  Chron. 
viii.  36,  ix.  42).  In  Jcr.  xnv.  25  Zimri  appears  as  the 
name  of  a  r^on  in  connection  with  Elam  and 
Media,  but  the  loeahly  and  name  have  not  been 
satiafaetorily  identified.  (R.  Kittel.) 


ZmZENDORP,   Ifiin'laen-dorf,   NICOLAUS 
LUDWIG,  COUNT. 

Euly  Llle  ind  Eduutlon  Ii  1). 

BBginninj.  of  RbIieIdu.  Activiti™  (i  2), 

Rdrntlont  with  the  Brethren^   Theologiul  DavalopmeDt  ()  B). 

AclivltlH  u  Luder  □[  tbe  Bretbrea  <(  i). 

Lut  Ye.™  II  E). 

liMdlac  Idw:   UUriry  Works  (I  6). 

Count  NicolauH  Ludwig  ZJDEcndorf,  founder  of 
the  Unity  of  the  Brethren  (q.v.),  was  bom  at  Dres- 
den May  26,  1700;    d.  at  Hermhut  May  9,  1760. 
His  ancestry  on  both  sides  was  noble;  his  father,  a 
high  Saxon  official,  died  while  the  son 
I.  Eaiiy     was  a  small  infant;   his  early  boyhood 
Life  and    was  passed  under  the  care  of  hie  ma- 
Educatioa.  temal  grandmother,   who  was  a  dis- 
tinguished  representative   of   Pietism, 
and  this  influence  became  dominant  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  boy's  character,  since  before  his  ninth 
year  the  aim  of  hia  life  was  the  attainment  of  a  lin- 
ing  commnnion   with   Christ.      Further  education 
was  gained  at  the  Pada«ogium  at  Halle  (1710-16), 
where  toward  the  end  of  his  course  he  came  into 
closer  relations  with  Froncke;  the  influence  of  this 
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period  was  also  an  abiding  one,  and  the  organintioi 
of  Bodetiea  of  youth  for  the  betterment  of  penosd 
life  and  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  gave  promiae  of 
what  he  was  later  to  accomplish.  His  owe  pteS- 
lections  were  toward  theology,  but  his  familj  it- 
sired  him  to  prepare  himself  for  a  career  in  Ibe  im- 
ice  of  the  Stale;  he  therefore  took  up  the  studjof 
law  at  Wittenberg  (1716-19),  which  did  not  prevail 
him  from  sfiending  much  time  on  the  Bible,  Lutbo'i 
works,  and  the  writings  of  the  Pietisla.  The  ytia 
1719-20  he  spent  in  travel,  in  Holland  coming  into 
connection  with  prominent  representalivm  of  th 
Reformed  theology  and  with  those  outade  diurefc 
circles.  He  came  to  an  understanding  of  the  baai 
which  united  all  Christians,  that  which  coiuiitfd  a 
a  relation  of  personal  trust  in  Christ.  In  Fnum  i 
new  circle  of  acquaintances  was  made,  iadudint 
the  devout  Cardinal  Noailles,  with  whom  tip  tit 
of  their  common  love  for  Christ  became  s  itmc 
one.  In  the  choice  for  personal  lifework  ■  ftnw 
like  that  of  Canstein  in  the  orphan  establiahmal 
was  his  preference;  but  his  family  was  stioD^j  c^ 
posed  to  this,  and  in  deference  to  their  wisfais  h 
took  up  his  work  as  a  counselor  in  Dresden  in  tk 
late  autumn  of  1721.  With  a  part  of  his  pMriiDMj 
he  bought  the  estate  of  Berthelsdoif  and  aa  p&tnM 
settled  there  the  pastor  and  poet  Johano  AndrM 
Rothe;  and  in  1722  he  married  Countess  Erdmntr 
Dorothea,  sister  of  his  friend  Hdnrich,  couot  of 
Keusa-Ebersdorf. 

The  way  to  the  entrance  upon  official  dutts 
seemed  at  first  to  have  been  closed  by  ZiMmdocTs 
refusal  to  subscribe  to  the  Formula  of  Concord,  aid 
he  was  looking  to  servioe  at  the  Ds- 
a.  Begin-  nish  court  when  subscription  on 
nings  of  waived  and  in  1721  he  took  up  hii 
Religious  duties.  But  of  his  work  there  btileii 
ActivitieG.  known.  His  chief  interest  was  in  tin 
formation  of  an  ecclesiola  like  thM  d 
Spcner'a,  which  found  a  nucleus  on  lus  own  fstwt 
With  Friedrich  von  Watleviltc,  Rothe,  the  (asWi 
at  Berthelsdorf,  and  Melchior  Schaffer-Cortili  In 
formed  the  ' '  Union  of  four  Brethren  "  bound  to 
work  for  the  interests  of  faith  in  Christ  as  a  "  bart- 
religion."  Missions  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  heatbra 
were  also  in  mind.  In  the  winter  of  1723-24  a  build- 
ing was  bi^im  which  was  intended  to  serve  pur- 
poses tike  those  of  the  Halle  Piidagogiuni,  whidiio 
1727  became  an  orphan  asylum.  A  printing-pms 
was  set  up  in  order  to  further  the  proposed  wan- 
meat,  and  a  series  of  tractates  and  two  catMhiam 
were  issued.  Those  who  were  impressed  by  raum- 
alism  and  were  outside  of  church  influences  "W 
sought  through  a  weekly  called  Le  SocroU  dc  Dmii 
(1725-28),  in  which  a  sort  of  practical  philosophy, 
proving  religion  to  be  a  universal  need,  wia  o- 
pounded,  reconciling  a  positive  Christian  piety  «il'> 
philosophic  thought.  The  meetings  a(  GorlJti  ""i 
at  Dreoden  raised  up  opposition,  and  Ziniwdorf 
sought  to  show  the  legitimacy  of  the  aasembUgn  bi 
the  Schmalkald  -Articles. 

The  Bohemian  Brethren  (q.v.)  had  spread  ftoD 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  into  Poland.  The  Bohnaiaw 
had  in  1609  formed  a  union  with  the  Evanp*^ 
churcJi  of  Bohemia,  but  in  the  Counter-Re(orm»ti<"> 
the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  bmnchee  had  beconie 
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practically  extinct.  The  Polish  branch  with  a  Re- 
fonned  tinge  had  maintained  itself  as  a  separate 

organisation  with  the  old   episcopal 

3.  Relations  consecration,  while,  in  Poland,   Mo- 

withthe    ravian  and   Bohemian   refugees   had 

Brethren;  their  independent  organization  which 

Theological  was,  however,  finally  obliterated.    But 

Derdop-    some  Moravian  commimitles  still  ex- 

ment      isted  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and 

under  the  stress  of  a  series  of  edicts 
by  Charles  VI.  (1717-26)  a  new  emigration  was 
begun  which  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Zinzcn- 
doif,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  inner  relations 
and  of  the  connection  with  the  Bohemian  Brethren. 
Indeed,  only  his  official  relations  brought  Zinzen- 
doif  as  yet  into  connections  with  them.  But  inter- 
est was  awakened  as  it  became  clear  that  the  emi- 
gnmts  were  resolved  not  to  take  on  the  yoke  of  a 
new  church  when  they  had  just  escaped  from  the 
yoke  of  Roman  Catholic  impositions.  Meanwhile 
by  the  death  of  his  grandmother  (1726)  Zinzendorf 
saw  his  way  clear  to  retire  from  his  official  position, 
which  he  (tid  in  1728.  He  concentrated  his  atten- 
tkm  now  upon  Hermhut,  took  advantage  of  the  law 
which  permitted  a  newly  established  village  to  estab- 
lish its  own  rules  of  living,  enabling  it  to  form  a  com- 
munity within  the  church,  and  thus  preventing  the 
danger  of  separatism,  but  possessing  the  right  of 
private  assembly.  The  ecdeaiola  became  a  great 
union,  but  with  a  legal  basis  as  a  part  of  the  parish 
of  Berthdsdorf.  Meanwhile,  during  the  years  1725 
and  following,  Zinzendoif 's  religious  convictions  had 
been  undergoing  development  into  their  final  form. 
At  the  beginning  of  that  period  he  was  stiU  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Halle  school,  though  he  had  no  inter- 
est in  the  Pietistic  themes  of  dispute.  His  life  in 
Dresden  gave  him  also  a  valuable  insight  into  the 
"  worid  "  with  its  activities.  With  the  development 
in  Pietism,  after  Francke's  death,  of  a  party  spirit, 
SniendoiTs  attitude  to  it  became  less  cordial. 
During  the  period  1729-34  he  found  himself  in  posi- 
tion to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  Johann  Konrad  Dip- 
pd  (q.v.)  as  set  forth  in  the  latter's  Vera  demonstror- 
tio  evanffdica,  with  the  author  of  which  he  had 
correspondence.  This  opposition  was  in  spite  of  fun- 
damental agreement  on  the  part  of  the  two  men  in 
placing  stress  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  upon 
the  love  of  God.  Zinzendorf 's  attitude  toward  mys- 
ticism and  separatism  became  ever  more  decidedly 
opposed.  His  position  toward  Hermhut  was  mean- 
while developing  into  closeness  through  their  com- 
mon activities.  But  this  course  had  important 
results  upon  his  own  fortunes  and  made  him  the  ob- 
ject of  attack.  An  opinion  gained  from  the  faculty 
of  Tubingen  was  favorable  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Hfthpffnmn  Brethren.  But  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  made  itself  manifest  in  invcstiga- 
tkms  by  the  state  authorities,  and  an  order  was 
iflBued  in  1732  that  Zinzendorif  sell  his  goods  and 
leave  Saacony,  though  the  next  year  this  was  with- 
drawn because  of  a  change  in  the  ministry.  But  the 
general  attitude  seemed  to  indicate  to  the  Herm- 
huters  the  wisdom  of  further  emigrations,  to  which 
the  success  of  missionary  undertakings  in  North 
America  seemed  to  invite.  Accordingly,  in  1735  the 
first  company  took  their  departure  for  Georgia,  and 


in  connection  with  this  appeared  the  necessity  for 
ecclesiastical  authority  based  upon  ordination,  the 
Bohemian  consecration  being  imparted  by  Daniel 
Ernst  Jablonski  (q.v.)  to  the  missionary  David 
Nitschmann.  Zinzendorf  wished  at  that  time  him- 
self to  receive  consecration,  but  Jablonski  demurred 
because  of  the  sensation  such  a  step  would  cause. 
This  episcopal  office  had  no  immediate  relation  to 
Hermhut,  and  had  in  view  simple  leadership  for  the 
colonies  and  missions  abroad.  In  the  mean  time  the 
opponents  of  Zinzendorf  had  been  busy;  on  Mar. 
20,  1736,  a  rescript  required  him  to  leave  Saxony, 
while  a  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate 
conditions  at  Hermhut.  The  commission,  which 
proceeded  impartially,  found  little  to  criticize,  and 
that  practically  the  Lutheran  standards  were  re- 
spected. The  result  was  the  announcement  of  tol- 
eration for  the  community  upon  express  recognition 
of  the  standards. 

Zinzendorf  went  to  the  Wetterau,  a  strip  of  land 

between  the  Taunus  and  the  Vogelsberg,  rented  the 

castle  known  as  the  Ronneburg  as  a  residence,  and 

began  work  among  the  lower  classes 

4.  Activities  in  the  way  of  Bible  translation  and 

as  Leader  teaching.  His  associates  formed 
of  the       "  pilgrim  unions  "  for  the  carrying  out 

Brethren,  of  the  general  plans.  Out  of  the  work 
here  arose  the  work  among  the  "  Dias- 
pora "  in  the  Baltic  provinces  which  the  brethren 
later  carried  on.  On  a  return  joumey  Zinzendorf, 
stopped  at  Berlin,  came  into  close  relations  with 
King  Frederick  William  I.  of  Prussia,  won  him  over 
to  advocate  Zinzcndorf's  consecration  as  bishop, 
submitted  himself  to  examination  as  to  his  worthi- 
ness, and  received  consecration  May  20,  1737,  from 
Jablonski.  Wliile  Zinzendorf 's  aim  had  been  to 
maintain  the  Brethren  as  a  conmnmity  within  the 
Lutheran  Church,  events  were  forcing  the  trend 
toward  the  formation  of  an  independent  body. 
Especially  in  the  mission  fields  and  abroad  generally 
the  work  stood  out  as  that  of  a  church  alongside  of 
the  other  churches.  This  resulted  especially  from 
Zinzendorf's  visit  to  the  West  Indies  (Dec,  1738,  to 
June,  1739),  which  showed  him  the  necessity  of  this 
development.  Questions  of  polity  and  government 
obtruded  themselves,  whether  the  episcopal  or  pres- 
byterial  form  were  the  better.  In  1741  Zinzendorf, 
on  the  eve  of  a  visit  to  America,  laid  down  his  epis- 
copal office  that  he  might  work  simply  as  "  Brother 
Ludwig,"  this  action  being  coincident  with  a  sjiiodal 
conference  at  London  called  to  decide  the  polity  of 
the  Brethren's  organization.  [In  America,  1741-43, 
his  acti\itics  were  con.siderable,  centering  about 
Bethlehem  and  Germantown  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  especially  intercstetl  in  two  lines  of  work,  mis- 
sions to  the  Indians  and  endeavors  after  church 
union,  the  latter  being  sought  through  frequent  con- 
ferences. But  the  impression  was  gained  that  union 
was  to  be  brought  about  by  merging  in  the  Moravian 
communion.  He  acted  as  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
church  in  Philadelphia,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
inspector-general  of  the  Lutheran  churches  then  in 
America.  But  the  result  of  his  acti\'ities  seems  to 
have  been  rather  dissension  than  a  larger  unity. 
He  was  required  by  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  to 
give  up  the  records  of  the  Lutheran  churches  so  far 
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as  they  were  in  his  possession,  and  the  organijBation 
of  the  Lutherans  was  taken  up  by  Henry  Melchior 
Mtlhlenberg  (q.v.).]  Even  among  the  Brethren  dis- 
sident views  prevfdled  and  in  various  parts  where 
their  establishments  were  placed  different  tendencies 
not  in  harmony  with  Zinxendorf's  aims  revealed 
themselves.  The  reconciliation  of  these  more  or  less 
divergent  Hnes  of  development  was  carried  on  as  far 
as  possible  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  local  condi- 
tions, with  the  aim,  also,  of  avoiding  sectarian  tend- 
encies and  of  working  in  harmony  with  the  church 
of  the  region.  Zinzendorf's  doctrinal  development 
proceeded  also,  and  a  statement  of  his  belidf  con- 
cerning the  Trinity  was  formulated  so  as  to  recon- 
cile it  practically  with  the  central  "  heart  theology  " 
of  the  Brethren.  But  this  statement  and  the  ao- 
oompanjring  developments  in  the  communities 
aroused  opposition  and  a  considerable  number  of 
adverse  brochures  were  issued,  which  affected  the 
regard  in  which  the  entire  Brotherhood  was  held, 
"  Hermhuters  "  becoming  a  term  of  reproach.  In 
some  parts  the  alternative  was  placed  before  the 
Brethren  of  sundering  their  connection  with  Zin- 
sendorf  or  of  removing  to  other  regions. 

The  last  years  of  Zinzendorf  from  1749  contain 
much  that  is  depressing.  Until  1755  he  was  in  Eng- 
land, except  for  the  period  July,  1760-July,  1751, 
and  during  those  years  he  revised  his  teachings  and 
eliminated  much  which  had  been  or 

5.  Last  seemed  fantastic.  The  Unity  arising 
Years,  from  the  Hcrmhut  colony  was  orig- 
inally without  property,  and  Zinzen- 
dorf had  devoted  all  the  income  from  his  own  pos- 
sessions without  stint  to  its  uses.  He  had  also  made 
loans  to  carry  on  the  work  in  Holland  and  England, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  was  at  the  beginning  of 
this  last  period  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The 
only  possibility  of  recovery  seemed  to  be  to  have 
the  Unity  consider  the  position  of  Zinzendorf  bound 
up  with  its  own  and  to  have  the  financial  side  of 
affairs  put  under  definite  authorities.  In  this  mat- 
ter the  aid  of  skilful  jurists  was  invoked,  the  pri- 
vate property  of  Zinzendorf  was  separated  from  the 
possessions  of  the  organization,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  latter  provided  for.  This  led  to  a  more 
complete  development  of  the  administrative  side  of 
the  Unity  of  the  Brethren.  In  1752  Zinzendorf  was 
saddened  by  the  death  of  his  son  Christian  Renatus, 
in  whom  he  had  hoped  to  see  his  successor  in 
the  work  to  which  he  himself  had  given  his  life. 
From  1755  Zinzendorf's  labors  were  chiefly  in 
the  direction  of  pastoral  visitation  of  the  Unitjr's 
communities.  In  1756  his  wife  died,  and  in  1760, 
in  the  midst  of  his  restless  activities,  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever  which  soon  resulted  in  his 
own  death. 

The  one  idea  which  controlled  Zinzendorf's  life 
was  the  thought  which  obtained  possession  of  him 
in  early  boyhood,  which  he  expressed  by  the  word 
HerzensreligioTif  "  Heart  religion.'*  The  central 
thought  here  was  a  life  in  communion  with  God. 
This  resolvtKi  itsolf  into  a  living  communion  with 
Christ,  since  CJcxl  was  revealed  to  mankind  only  in 
him;  religion  was  then  an  orienting  of  the  life  to  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ.  But  the  formulation  of 
these  thoughts  in  the  direction  of  instruction  led  to 


expresmons  which  in  their  concrete  iUustiatioQ  wtn 
paradoxical  and  strange.   The    purpose  to  niiidi 
this  whole  work  was  to  lead  was  not  only  the  bks- 
edness  mediated  through  Quist  but 
6.  Leading  participation  in  a  common  aettrity  for 
Idea;       the  kingdom  of  God.    The  more  sneh 
Literary    unions    as     were     introduced   ven 
Works,     founded,  the  more  could  the  Christ- 
life    be     realized    historically.    Yet 
the  ideal    Zinzendorf    ever    held    was   not  tiie 
creation  of  a  new  church;    he  expected  his  idol 
to  be  realized  within  the  existing  churches,  espe- 
cially within  the  Lutheran.     80  he  would  reetare 
the  Bohemian  Brethren's  organization  as  a  oooh 
munity  within  the  Lutheran  Church,  retaining  tlie 
right  of  private  assemblage  alongside  of  the  stated 
public  services.     But  as    already  noted,  external 
circumstances,  particularly  the  situation  in  the  mis- 
sion  field,  led  to  ecclesiastical  and  separate  organ- 
ization, though  with  fidelity  to  the  Augsburg  stand- 
ards, with  "  Inner  Mission  "  work,  foreign  missions, 
and  educational  nussions.     Anoong  the  writingB 
of  Zinzendorf  may  be  named  his  KleineSchrif' 
ten  (Frankfort,  1740);    Bedencken   und  Betondert 
Send8ckreiben   in    aUerhand    praetUchen   Malenm 
(1734);   Theologi8cher  und  dahin  einscfdagendtr  Be- 
dencken  (1741);    iS>ie6en   letzU   Reden   (BQdingen, 
1743);   and  also  the  Samndung  geisdicher  und  lidh 
licher  lAeder  (Ldpdc,  1725).     Of  English  trandar 
tions  mention  may  be  made  of  Sixteen  Diacouna  m 
the  Redemption  of  Man  by  the  Death  of  Chria  (Lon- 
don, 1740);   Seven  Sermone  on  the  Godhead  of  ik 
Lamb;  or,  the  DkfinUy  of  Jesus  Christ  (1742);  Et- 
tract  of  Count  Zinzendorf  s  Discourses  on  the  /2edeiR}h 
tionof  Manhy  the  Death  of  Christ  i^ewcaaik^lW; 
Maxims,  Theological  Ideas  and  Senteneet  (1751); 
and  Hymns  Composed  for  the  Use  of  the  Bnlkrm 
(1749).  (Josef  MtnxEB.) 
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ZIONISM. 

H«nl  and  his  Predecessors  (f  1). 
of  the  Movemmt  and  its  Congresses  (§  2). 
rganisation  (f  8). 

Changes  of  Original  Purpose  ((  4). 
olonial  Trust  and  Affiliations  (S  5). 
ral  Colonies  and  Educational  Work  in  Palestine  (f  6). 
itorialist  Zionists  (f  7). 

im,  the  modem  movement  which  has  for  its 
le  segregation  of  the  Jews  in  a  home  of  their 
)k  its  rise  when  Dr.  Theodor  Herzl,  a  Vien- 
imaUst,  published  Der  Judenstaat  (Vienna, 
In  aeeldng  for  the  cause  of  anti-Semitism, 
ad  raged  in  various  portions  of  continental 
for  some  fifteen  years  previous,  Herzl  found 

it  to  be  the  impossibility  of  the  Jews 
Klor  to  enter  completely  into  the  social  life 
ind  of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  now 
Bd-  live  without  becoming  submerged.  In 
irs.    order  to  preserve  their  identity  it  was 

necessary,  he  argued,  for  the  Jews  to 
me  definite  center  and  home,  and  to  effect 
pose,  a  "  Society  of  Jews  "  and  a  "  Jewish 
ly,"  similar  to  the  English  charter  com- 
w»e  to  be  formed.  It  was  immaterial  to 
t  this  time,  where  this  home  was  to  be;  he 
d  either  Argentina  or  Palestine.  He  at- 
the  problem  purely  from  an  economic  and 
point  of  view;  the  religious  sanctions,  so 
many  of  his  fellow  Jews,  had  not  appealed 
it  all.  This  idea  of  segregating  the  Jews  was 
rely  new.  Judaism  had,  at  all  times,  retained 
I  of  a  restoration  to  the  land  of  promise  as  a 
its  creed;  and  the  hope  figures  prominently 
rayers  recited  in  all  orthodox  and  conserva- 
gregations.  It  had,  however,  remained  noth- 
a  pious  wish,  and  only  rarely  had  attempts 
de  to  translate  these  hopes  into  deeds.  Prop- 
of  various  kinds  had  been  put  forward  in 
senth  century,  and  they  were  renewed  in  the 
ith  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
s;  notably  in  America  by  Warder  Cresson, 
rt  to  Judaism,  and  by  Major  Mordecai  M. 
But  these  plans  found  no  echo  in  the  Jew- 
ises  imtil  the  increasing  pressure  of  anti- 
n  in  eastern  Europe  produced  a  Jewish  na- 
entiment  in  which  they  took  deep  root.  In 
ies  of  the  nineteenth  century  this  sentiment 
!n  presaged  by  such  men  as  David  Gordon 
:,  Hirsch  Kalischer  in  Thorn,  and  Moses 
le  associate  of  Marx  and  Engels.  They  gave 
(ulse  to  the  founding  of  the  Chovevei  Zion 
re  of  Zion  ")  Societies,  the  chief  object  of 
iras  the  colonization  of  Palestine  by  Jews, 
lational  sentiment  was  also  strengthened  by 
of  nationalism  all  over  Europe.  The  Ger- 
id  achieved  racial  solidarity  by  the  Franco- 
i  war  of  1870-71,  and  they  were  followed 
anians,  Serbs,  and  Bulgarians,  while  the  Jews 
and  themselves  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
ithout  a  racial  or  ideal  center.  The  riots 
and  1881  in  Russia  warned  them  that, 
they  had  achieved  emancipation  in  most  of 
^ure-nations,  that  emancipation  had  been 
\  mere  paper  one.  Not  only  in  Russia,  but 
Germany,  France,  England,  and  America, 
I  for  colonization  in  Palestine  were  founded. 


The  first  of  those  colonies  was  started  in  1878,  and 
they  saw  their  greatest  extension  in  the  eighties  and 
nineties  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Jewish  national  movement  had  spread  also 
into  Austria;  especially  among  the  students  at  the 
University  of  Vienna.  Immediately  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  Herzl's  pamphlet,  the  Zion  Society  of 
that  city  promised  its  adhesion,  and  Herzl  was  en- 
abled to  send  out  an  invitation  for  the  first  interna- 
tional Jewish  congress  to  be  held  in 
a.  Inception  Mimich.  It  was  this  call  that  gave 
of  the  prominence  to  the  inception  of  the  new 
Movement  movement.  Herzl  had  supposed  that 
and  its  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  world  would 
Congresses,  rally  to  his  assistance,  and  it  is  true 
that  large  numbers  did,  especially 
among  the  intellectuals.  But  the  opposition  to  any 
attempt  to  put  his  theories  into  practise  revealed 
great  strength.  Many  of  the  orthodox-minded 
imagined  that  this  was  an  attempt  to  ''  force  the 
hand  of  Providence, '*  that  the  reUgious  sanctions 
were  wanting,  and  that  salvation  for  the  Jew — in 
other  words,  the  final  ingathering — could  come  only 
with  direct  divine  help.  Others,  again,  feared  that 
they  might  endanger  their  recently  acquired  emanci- 
pation; and  it  was  openly  said  that  Zionism  would 
give  a  fillip  to  anti-Semitism.  The  project  to  hold 
the  first  congress  in  Munich  was  dropped  out  of  def- 
erence to  the  opposition  manifested  by  the  Jews  of 
that  city,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was  changed  to 
Basel  in  Switzerland.  There,  on  Aug.  29-31,  1897, 
204  delegates  assembled  and  drew  up  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Basel  Program,"  stating  that  the  object  of 
Zionism  was  "  to  establish  for  the  Jewish  people  a 
publicly  and  legally  assured  home  in  Palestine." 
Thus,  the  new  movement  attached  itself  to  the  old 
hope  of  a  restoration.  Since  1897,  ten  congresses 
have  been  held,  those  of  1898,  1899,  1901,  1903, 
1*905,  and  1911  in  Basel.  The  congress  of  1900  sat 
in  London,  that  of  1907  in  The  Hague,  and  that  of 
1909  m  Hamburg. 

The  Zionist  organization  is  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic, the  supreme  power  residing  in  the  congress, 
which  is  made  up  of  representatives  chosen  by  the 
various  groupings  of  societies.     As  long  as  Herzl 
lived,  the  general  direction  rested  in  his  hands,  sup- 
ported by  a  smaller  "  Actions-Committee,"  having 
its  seat  in  Vienna  and  being  elected  by  the  congress. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  larger  "  Actions-Committee," 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  dif- 
3.  Zionist  ferent  Zionist  federations  in  which  the 
Organiza-  societies  in  each  country  are  grouped, 
tion.        This  larger  committee  meets  regularly 
in  the  year  in  which  no  congress  is 
held,  or  at  the  call  of  the  smaller  committee.    Fed- 
erations of  Zionist  societies  exist  in  Russia,  Ger- 
many, England,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Aus- 
tria,   Galicia,    Hungary,    Switzerland,    the    South 
Slavic  lands,  Rumania,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  South 
Africa.     In  addition,  societies  are  to  be  found  in 
France,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Italy,  Scandina- 
via, Morocco,  Eg3rpt,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Aus- 
tralia, and  China  (Shanghai).    In  1905  the  seat  of 
the  smaller  "  Actions-Committee  "  was  transferred 
to  Cologne,  with  David  Wolfssohn  of  that  city  as 
presiding  officer,  and  the  number  of  members  waa 
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reduced  to  three.  In  1908  a  branch  of  the  central 
office  was  opened  in  Berlm.  In  1911  David  Wolfs- 
sohn  resigned;  no  new  president  was  elected,  the 
smaller  "Action»-Committee  "  being  empowered  to 
choose  its  0¥ni  presiding  officer.  The  seat  of  the 
**  Actions-Committee "  was  removed  to  Berlin. 
Comprising,  as  it  does,  Jews  living  in  such  various 
lands,  it  is  natural  that  differences  of  views  on 
economic  and  religious  questions  have  found  their 
expression  in  peculiar  groupings.  The  ultra-ortho- 
dox Zionists  are  represented  by  the  **  Mizrachi,'' 
who  in  1909  formed  a  federation  of  their  own,  the 
statutes  of  the  organization  having  been  chtmged 
so  as  to  permit  all  who  pay  3,000  shekels  to  band 
themselves  together.  On  the  other  hand,  the  labor 
members  have  formed  a  group  of  their  own,  and  are 
known  as  the  "  Po'ale-Zion "  or  ''  Democratic 
Fraction." 

It  was  Herzl's  idea  to  obtain  from  the  late  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid  a  charter  which  would  grant  certain 
rights  and  privileges  to  the  Jews  settled  in  Pales- 
tine, in  return  for  a  definite  sum  and  an  annual  pay- 
ment.   With  this  end  in  view,  Herzl  had  several 
interviews  with  the  sultan,  which,  how- 
4.  Enforced  ever,  resulted  in  no  definite  proposals 
Changes  of  being  made.     Two  events  have  ren- 
Original    dered  a  different  orientation  of  Zionist 
Purpose,    effort  necessary;    the  death  of  Herzl 
(July  3,  1904)  and  the  changed  regime 
in  Turkey  (1908).   The  first  deprived  the  movement 
of  a  trained  diplomat  who  could  lead  it  through  the 
tortuous  ways  of  political  negotiations;  the  second 
made  impossible  the  granting  of  a  charter  with  any 
extended  rights.    In  view  of  this,  Zionist  work  has 
been  directed  toward  developing  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Palestine,  and  toward  securing  for  the 
Jews  there  a  preponderating  influence,  so  as  to  make 
of  it  a  real  home  which  the  Jews  shall  seek  as  an 
abiding  place,  and  to  which  they  may  look  as  a  spir- 
itual center.    It  had  been  Herzl's  idea  that  no  prac- 
tical work  should  be  attempted  in  Palestine  before 
the  necessary  legal  guaranties  had  been  secured,  but 
even  Herzl  was  carried  off  his  feet  by  the  natural 
impulse  of  Jewish  stmtiment;   and  under  the  pres- 
ent changed   circumstances,  every  effort  is  being 
bent  to  this  practical  work,  and  various  institutions 
have  been  established  to  further  it. 

The   practical   organization   through  which   the 
Zionists  have  worked,  and  which  has  taken  official 
part  in  all  the  more  important  negotiations,  is  the 
*'  Jewish  Colonial  Trust,"  established  in  London  in 
1899.     In   1910  this  institution  had  a  capital  of 
£446,539.    Since  1903  the  trust  haa  devoted  most 
of  its  capital  and  of  it«  energy  toward  assisting  active 
work  in  Palestine.    In  that  year  it  founde<l  in  Jaffa 
the  "  Anglo-Palestine  Company  "  as  a  Jewish  bank- 
ing-house.    Branch  offices  have  since  then   been 
opened  in   Jerusalem,    Haifa,    Beirut, 
5.  Jewish   Ilcbron,  Gaza,  and  Safed.    This  corn- 
Colonial     pany   has  rendered  signal   service  in 
Trust  and   connection  with  the  loan-associations 
AflUiations.  formed  to  assist  colonists  and  work- 
men.   In  1908  the  "  Anglo-Levantine 
Banking  Company  "  was  formed  in  Constantinople. 
The  shares  of  both  these  daughter  banks  are  held 
by  the  Jewish  Colonial  Trust.    In  1904  the  "  Jew- 


ish National  Fund  "  was  definitely  organized;  its 
seat  is  also  in  London,  and  its  purpose  is  to  aoqain 
land  in  Palestine  which  shall  remain  the  inslifnabb 
possession  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  ooDeetiooi, 
which  come  from  the  use  of  "  National  Fund 
Stamps,"  from  free-will  offerings,  and  from  pay- 
ments made  to  inscribe  persons  or  societies  in  the 
"  Golden  Book,"  reached  in  1910  the  sum  of  1500,- 
000.  Nearly  $100,000  is  added  each  year  to  this 
fund.  It  is  represented  in  Palestine  by  the  "  Paks- 
tine  administration,"  with  its  seat  in  Jaffa,  wfaidi 
attends  to  the  various  undertakings  in  which  the 
fund  is  interested  and  acts  as  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  economic  questions  connected  with 
Palestine.  It  is  also  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
the  work  being  done  by  various  2iionistic  sodetieB, 
e.g.,  the  Society  for  Planting  Olive-trees,  the  Pales- 
tine Land-Development  Company  (with  its  model 
farm  at  Kinnereth),  and  the  PaJestine  Industzid 
Syndicate.  The  official  organ  of  the  Zionist  move- 
ment is  Die  Welt,  published  in  Cologne  1S97-1911, 
since  then  in  Berlin.  In  addition,  there  are  some 
fifty  other  newspapers  and  magazines  published  by 
Zionists  in  various  languages  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  Jewish  world. 

The  Jewish  agricultural   colonies  in  PalsBtiiie, 
while  not  founded  officially  by  the  Zionist  body,  are 
due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  individual  Zionists. 
Financial  aid  to  found  them  and  see  them  through 
the  first  years  of  their  existence  was  furnished  hj 
Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  of  Paris.   In  1899  the 
Rothschild  colonies  came  under  the  management  d 
the  Jewish  Colonization  Society  of  London,  but 
since  then  they  have  emancipated  themselves  from 
this  control,  and  have  become  self-supporting  and 
self-governing.     In   1911   there  were 
6.    Agri-    some  39  Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine, 
cultural     without  counting  a  number  of  smaUef 
Colonies    settlements  which  do  not  deserve  the 
and  Edu-   name  of  colonies.    Of  these  17  are  in 
cational     Judea,  13  in  Gahlee,  8  in  Samaria,  and 
Worit  in     1  beyond  the  Jordan  on  the  Sea  of 
Palestine.  Tiberias.   These  colonies  contain  about 
8,000  mhabitanta.    Great  attention  htf 
been  paid  by  the  Zionists  to  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  especially  to  edu- 
cation.   Many  of  the  existing  schools  are  due,  it  is 
true,  to  the  initiative  of  non-Zionist  Jewish  sode- 
ties,  e.g.,  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  in  Paris, 
the  Hilfsverein  der  deutschen  Juden  in  Berlin,  the 
Chovevei  Zion  in  Odessa,  and  the  Jewish  Coloniia- 
tion  Society  in  London.    But  under  the  influenaof 
Zionist  pressure,  a  national  Jewish  character  is  being 
given  to  these  schools,  especially  to  those  in  the 
colonies,  and  Hebrew  is  quickly  becoming  the  com- 
mon language  of  instruction,  as  it  is  becoming  that 
of  intercourse  among  all  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 
Specific  Zionist  foundations  are  the  Hebrew  high 
school  for  boys  and  the  Hebrew  high  school  for  giris 
in  Jaffa,  the  Hebrew  high  school  in  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Hebrew  technical  school  now  in  process  of  build- 
ing at  Haifa.    The  Bezalel  School  at  Jerusalem  de- 
ser\'es  special  mention — a  technical  school  for  the 
industrial  arts,  founded  in  1905  by  Boris  Schati,  m 
which  400  persons  are  taught  carpet-weaving,  fih* 
gree  work  in  silver,  basket-making,  and  woodmA 
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le  same  time  they  earn  their  hvelihood  in 

To  these  inflitutions  must  be  added 

il  Jewish  Library  (Midrash  Abrabanel), 

1900  by  Joseph  ChaiaJiowici  of  Bieloetok 
Jumes)  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
unded  in  1910  in  the  neighborhood  of 
heoe  and  other  similor  institutions  have 

of  making  Palestine  a  center  of  Jewish 

0  which  the  Jew  will  be  attracted,  not  in 
ie  there,  as  the  pious  did  in  fonner  times, 
■  and  work. 

lOOt  of  the  Zionist  movement  ia  the  ho- 
'erritorial  OrganiBation."  This  grouping 
It  of  impatience  at  the  failure  of  the  vari- 
atiooa  ent«rcd  into  by  Herzl  with  the  late 
d  of  the  wish  to  reUeve  more  apeedily  the 
increasing  distress  of  the  Jcwinb  masses 
in  eastern  Europe  than  seema  possible 
a-  in  Palestine.  In  1902  Herzl  himself 
ts.  bad  opene<l  negotiations  with  the 
Anglo- lilgyptian  government  looking 
Hrion  of  certain  territories  in  El-Arish,  be- 
estine  and  Egypt,  but  the«c  negotiations 
suae  that  government  was  unwilling  to 
of  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  be  diverted 
pt  proper  for  the  irrigation  of  El-Ariah. 
ntipoeals  were  made,  at  the  initiative  of 
sh  government,  for  establishing  a  Jewish 
t  on  the  Cuaa  Ngishu  Plateau  in  the  East 
'rotectorate.  When  these  proposals  were 
efore  the  Sixth  Zionist  Congress,  they  were 

1  moat  det«nnined  opposition,  both  the 
md  the  national  Zionists  feeling  that  the 
tent  of  PaJeetine  as  an  objective,  if  only 
!  and  for  specific  reaaons,  was  contrary  to 
r  spirit  and  meaning  of  tlic  Zionist  move- 
jt  the  minority  did  not  disarm;  and  when 
.th  congress  accepted  the  adverHe  report 
unission  that  had  been  sent  to  East  Africa, 
rity  formed  ilself  into  the  "  Jewish  Terri- 
gaiuxation,"  with  Israel  Zangwill  at  ita 
a  object  ia  to  procure  some  territory,  no 
here,  to  which  those  Jews  can  go  who  can 
Jl  not  remain  in  the  lantla  in  which  they 
esent,  and  where  they  can  form  a  commu- 
I  an  autonomous  basis.  This  oi^anization 
1  rapidly,  and  has  the  sympathy  of  many 
)  do  not  share  the  national  sentiment  of 
its.  But  it  has  been  quite  unaucceasful  in 
,  for  such  a  territory — the  allempta  made 
«  footing  in  Canada,  Australia,  Cyrenaica, 
ipotamia  having  proved  abortive.  Its  cliief 
work  has  been  confined  to  assisting  organ- 
igration  from  eastern  Europe  to  Galveston, 
td  to  the  aouthem  states  of  the  American 
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ZO'BAH  (ARAM-ZOBAH):  An  Aramean  king- 
dom or  people.  The  fundamental  passage  is  II  Sam. 
X.  6-15,  which  relates  to  the  war  against  the  Am- 
monitic  Hanun  waged  by  David,  in  which  Syrians 
of  Beth-rchob,  Zobah,  and  of  "  king  Maacah  "  were 
engaged.  These  peoples  were  supposed  to  be  neigh* 
bora  of  the  Ammonites,  and  this  fits  with  Beth- 
reliob,  located  by  Schumacher  at  Riljab,  twenty- 
five  raiice  eaat  of  'Ajlun  and  thirty-one  north  of 
Rabbath  Ammon.  the  Ammonite  capital,  Maacah 
lay  between  Hermon  on  the  north  and  Geshur  on 
the  south,  and  between  Baahan  on  the  east  and  the 
upper  Jordan  on  the  west,  north  of  the  Yarmuk. 
Bctvreen  these  two  Zobah  is  mentioned,  and  its  posi- 
tion is  likely  to  be  between  them,  i.e.,  in  ejistcm 
'Ajlun  toward  the  upper  Yarmuk.  From  the  pas- 
sage in  question,  no  closer  definition  of  the  position 
is  possible,  and  no  place  of  fike  name  has  yet  been 
found,  nnce  the  village  Suf,  seven  milca  e.  of  the  vil- 
lage of  'Ajlun  and  nineteen  w.  of  Ri^b,  hardly  fits 
the  case.  To  the  district  doubtless  belonged  the 
Hamath-zobah  of  II  Chron.  viii,  3,  which  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  "  Hamalh  the  great  "  of  Amos  vi.  2 
on  the  Orontes;  the  former  ia  the  city  of  II  Sam. 
viii.  9-10.  Of  Oaiid'a  campaign  against  the  Ara- 
inenns  east  of  the  Jonian  II  Sam.  x.  6  sqq.  testifies, 
but  of  hia  war  far  to  the  north  in  the  valley  of  the  Up- 
per Orontes  nothing  aure  is  known.  Other  pasaagea 
speak  of  a  king  of  Zobah — Hadareier  in  II  Sam.  x. 
15-I9a;  I  Chron.  xix.  16-19,  w-ho  summoned  the 
Arameans  from  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  the  war 
and  had  a  number  of  kings  under  him.  Since  I 
Chron.  xix.  6  knows  of  Aram-naharain  (i.e.,  Ara- 
means  of  the  banks  of  the  Euphratw)  and  Maacah 
and  Zobah  being  in  a  confederacy,  and  Pa.  Ix.,  title, 
speaks  of  Aram-naharaim  and  Aram-iobah  as  op- 
ponents of  David,  a  great  Aramean  kingdom  in 
Syria  east  of  the  Orontes  used  to  be  assumed.  But 
this  is  questionable,  since  David  does  not  appear  to 
have  extended  his  opiiralions  beyond  Diunaseus. 
Ass3rrian  records  give  no  trace  of  auch  a  kingdom. 
Moreover,  the  expression  "  beyond  the  river " 
(II  Sam.  X.  16)  is  late  and  is  fnmi  the  point  of 
view  of  Assyria,  and  verses  15-19a  belong  also  t« 
late  tradition;  the  entire  chapter,  indeed,  is  re- 
doctorial.  Verse  17  suggests  that  the  region  (im- 
mediately) eaat  of  the  Jordan  was  the  region  in 
queation.  An  Assyrian  inscription  from  the  time 
of  Asshurbonipal  mentions  a  ^'''bi^'  <>''  Zupiti 
south  of  Damascus,  the  site  of  which  is  not  de- 
termined, but  which  Wincklpr  nnd  Schrader  iden- 
tify with  Zobah.  The  position  indicated  by  the  cu- 
neiform inscription  would  agree  with  Uie  probable 
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location  as  suggested  by  the  date  given  above.     Se« 

UaDADBIBR.  (II.  GOTHE.) 

BlBUOGKAPHV:  H.  Wineklsr.  AUoritnlalitehi  Fattckujiint, 
I  tSftHBS.  Leipirie,  ISS3i  idem,  GxehicUi  ItraiU.  i.  ISS~ 
U4,  lb.  laSS;  H.  Gutha.  GochitkU  da  VMa  liratl,  Ed 
ed..  pp.  102-103,  12S.  Tubingen.  1S04:  G.  SehiimKher, 
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Z0ECKlER,taak'ler,OTT0:  German  Lutheran 
theologian;  b.  at  GrQnberg  (1-  i".  e.s.c.  of  Giessen) 
May  27,  IS33;  d.  at  Greifswald  Feb.  9,  1906.  Hia 
early  life  waa  spent  at  Laubarh.  only  a  few  miles 
south  of  his  birthplace;  and  in  1849  he  entered  the 
gymnaaitun  at  Marburg,  going  thence  in  1851  to  the 
University  of  Gieasen;  under  the  influence  of  Anton 
Luttcrbeck  and  Leopold  Schmid  he  developed  the 
liking  which  strengthened  during  hia  life  for  treat- 
ing the  h&rmony  of  religion  and  secular  seicnce. 
The  result  was  that  his  university  courae  yielded 
larger  philosophical  than  theological  acquirementa. 
This  was  more  or  leas  corrected  by  later  study 
Bt  the  universities  of  Erlangen,  BerUn,  Halle,  and 
Giittingen.  In  1857  he  returned  to  Gieaaen  and 
bc^an  to  lecture  there,  dealing  with  the  New  Tes- 
l&ment,  advancing  to  church  history,  and  treating 
also  the  history  of  doctrine,  encyclopedia,  patristiea, 
and  history  of  niodem  theology.  His  iirst  book  was 
the  Theologia  natuTalit,  Bntumrf  ei'ner  syaiemaliBchtn 
MeUuTtheologie  voin  oSenbarunnagUtubigen  Statidpunkt 
dug  (vol.  i.,  Frankfurt,  1860),  in  which  his  purpose 
was  to  give  to  natural  theol<%y  its  rights  as  a  third 
discipline  beside  dogmatics  and  ethics,  the  dm  being 
also  essentially  apologetic.  The  work  was  never 
extended  beyond  the  first  volume.  A  higher  war- 
rant than  this  for  advancement  in  his  professional 
career  appeared  in  his  Knlitche  Geachif^hte  der  Askaie 
(1863),  a  work  of  learning  and  circumspection,  which 
was  completely  worked  over  into  the  Aakese  uruj 
MSnfktum,  which  appeared  in  1887  and  revealed  in- 
timately the  author's  personality.  After  1863  hia 
literary  activity  increased  greatly,  that  year  wit- 
nessoil  also  his  advancement  to  the  post  of  extraot^ 
dinary  professor.  TTie  year  1865  saw  the  issue  of 
his  HieronymuK,  Sei'n  Lchen  uiul  Wirkcn  (Gotha), 
and  also  the  founding  of  Beweis  dca  GlnjJ>ens,  with 
Zdckler  as  one  of  the  editors  and  a  chief  contributor, 
later  the  sole  editor. 

A  new  period  began  in  the  life  of  Z6ckler  with  his 
call  to  Greifswald  in  1866,  That  university  pre- 
sented at  that  time  only  seventeen  students  in  the- 
ology in  a  total  of  about  4CM);  but  the  united  repu- 
tations of  Hermann  Cremer  (q.v.)  and  ZiJeklcr 
brought  the  number  up  in  a  few  yeare  lo  about  3,S0. 
The  Ifttter's  Bcholarsliip  was  rated  very  high,  as  waa 
his  authority  as  a  theologian  in  the  realm  of  natural 
science,  ilis  contributions  of  Chronicles,  Job, 
Proverbs,  Ecclcsisstes,  the  Song,  and  Daniel  to 
I,aDge'B  commentary  (5  vols.,  Bielefeld,  1866-74; 
Eng.  tranal..  New  York,  1870-77)  showed  that  he 
Btood  among  the  positive  theologians  of  his  day.  In 
1869  he  began  his  work  as  editor  on  AO^emrine 
Uiterariache  A  mngerfiir  daa  evangeliaclw  Deutschland. 
Up  to  this  time  hia  lectures  had  been  confined  to  the 
domain  of  history;  but  on  the  death  of  his  colleague 
Vogt  he  took  in  the  realm  of  dogmatics,  and  a 
result  of  this  was   his  Augtburgiache   Confettion 


(Frankfort,  1870).  Apologetics  assumed  thr  dw( 
place  in  hiii  work  of  the  following  y^ua,  and  ta(a% 
the  works  produced  were  Geschichle  der  BaUkv^ 
ttpischen  Theologie  uml  NaiunBisaentdiait  mi  h- 
aonderer  Riickgidit  auf  die  Schop/uTtgtgttdadili  [2 
vols.,  1877-79),  GoUexxvgcn.  im  Roche  der  .Vohr, 
Biographif^n  und  BekeniUniaae  aus  oiler  und  una 
Zrit  (1881;  4th  ed.,  1906),  and  perhaps  hia  ridiat 
book,  Da»  KreM  Chriati  (GUteraloh,  1875;  Eng. 
tmnsi..  The  CroDs  of  Chn»t:  StudietinlheBitlertif 
Religiim  and  the  inner  Li/e  of  the  Church,  Loodoo, 
1877),  which  exhibited  the  reflections  of  the  mBa- 
ings  of  Christ  in  art,  theology,  and  mysticism.  1b 
1882  the  editorship  of  the  Evangelieche  Kirduta^ 
ling  added  a  new  task,  as  did  that  of  the  Handbuk 
(fcr  Iheologisehcn  Wisserachafl  (3  vols.,  3d  ed.,  i  \tia^ 
1839),  a  considerable  part  of  which  came  from 
ZCckler's  own  pen.  In  18S6  he  began  in  coopentico 
with  H.  L.  Strack  the  issue  of  Kurxgef/aiter  Kant- 
menlar,  to  which  he  contributed  the  ports  dd  tbt 
Old -Testament  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapla,  the 
Acta  of  the  Apostles,  Thessalonians,  and  Gal&liAiu, 
His  last  three  years  of  life  wit ncsswi  theiasueoftwo 
important  works,  Die  Tugendlehre  dcs  ChriMmluiia, 
geachichUich  dargestelU  in  der  Enturiekelung  ihtr  Ulr- 
formen  (1904),  and  Die  chrUUiehe  Apdogrtik  ia 
19.  Jahrhunderi.  LAenibUder  und  CharakUriitiia 
druUcher  evangelischer  Glavbenszeugcn  am  3et  jiaf 
tten  VergaitgenheU  (1904).  He  had  projecttd  wluil 
was  intended  to  be  the  crown  of  his  labors  in  i)iolo- 
getics,  but  death  intervened,  and  only  the  first  vd- 
ume  appeared,  under  the  editorship  of  HeraiUD 
Jordan  and  Elmst  Schlapp,  GeachichU  der  Apolasa 
dca  Chrittentuma  (1907).  Besides  the  abovwtra- 
tioned  works  he  wrote  the  BOAitche  tindkirdienkiila- 
iaehe  Studim  (1893);  and  contributed  to  Ihem- 
ond  edition  of  the  Henog  Eeatentykiofilldii  /^ 
proleatantiache  Theologie,  while  of  the  third  edidM 
his  articles  are  a  notable  feature. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  publications  oF  tbii 
scholar  reveal  the  broad  and  scientific  intensU 
which  demanded  his  attention.  In  the  ccnia  d 
these  wBs  history;  even  apologetics  he  dealt  with 
from  this  standpoint,  and  the  same  is  true  of  hii 
ventures  in  the  dogmatic  sphere.  Indeed,  Ihpologj 
could  not  bound  his  aeli\'ities,  and  he  often  ftral 
beyond  it;  an  example  of  this  is  his  Vrgaehieiti^ 
Erde  und  dea  Memchen  (Gutersloh,  1S6S).  Work 
was  to  him  the  breath  of  life.  Withal  he  was  riar 
in  his  exposition,  whether  given  in  the  professor's 
chair  or  through  the  medium  of  books.  Hia  condn- 
sions  were  the  result  of  profound  consideration,  lo 
the  life  of  the  church  of  his  day  he  was  a  con-iidw- 
alile  figure,  representing  the  theological  (acullv  in 
the  general  synod  several  times.  He  was  also* sup- 
porter of  both  home  and  foreign  missions.  StuilenU 
found  in  him  an  able  advocate  and  friend,  Hewa 
also  with  full  consciousness  an  earnest  sdvocsU'  i^ 
Lutheranism,  while  in  all  his  relations  he  exlubiiad 
the  marks  of  a.  kindly  and  pious  individuality.  IBi* 
deafness  doubtless  led  to  the  concentratioD  of  bi> 
energy  upon  the  printed  page.  The  range  of  hii 
learning  was  extraordinary.]  (Victor  ScRPLm,) 
BlBLIoQHiPHT:  OHo  ZScjHtr,  ErintunngAUItrt.  CtlB- 
iiiota.  190e.  A  euelul  JDdei  at  ZBckler'i  writinfi  •" 
Eiven    Id    an    tpprndui  to  tbe  GrnkuUc  dir  AfdMi^ 
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ZOEFFFEL,  tst^'fd,  RICHARD  OTTO:  Theo- 
)gian;  b.  at  Arensburg  (on  the  island  of  Osel,  Gulf 
f  Ri^),  Ruasia,  June  14,  1843;  d.  at  Strasburg 
UL  7, 1S91.  He  studied  theology  at  Dorpat,  1862- 
868,  and  history  at  Gdttmgen,  1868-70,  becoming 
Q 1870  privat-docent  at  the  latter  university;  he 
rauB  called  to  Strasburg  as  extraordinary  professor 
i  church  history  in  1872,  was  made  ordinary  pro- 
esmr  in  1877,  and  rector  in  1887.  His  chief  writing 
res  Die  PapsttDohlen  .  .  .  vom  11,  bis  14-  Jahrhun- 
\eri  (Gottingen,  1871);  he  also  issued  Johannes 
hffmj  Der  ertUe  Rektor  der  Strassburger  Akademie 
Strasburg,  1887).  Besides  these  works,  he  was  a 
ontributor  to  the  Herzog  RE^  was  collaborator  with 
L  Holtzmann  in  the  Lexikon  jUr  Theoloffie  und 
lirtkenwesen  (1882),  was  a  contributor  to  the  AU- 
meine  deutsche  Biographies  and  to  various  theolog- 
!al  journals.  In  all  of  these  labors  his  most  charac- 
sristic  trait  was  tirelessness  in  reaching  fundamental 
lets,  combined  with  impartiality  in  setting  them 

nth.  (H.  HOLTZMANNf.) 

nuoGRAPHT:     Eriehaon,    in    BwingeUadi    proUtUifUiaeht 
KirAgnboU,  1891,  p.  10;  ADB,  zlv.  481^32. 

ZOHAR.    See  Cabala,  §  17. 

ZOLUKOFER,  tsoril-eofer,  GEORG  JOA- 
HIM:  Renowned  preacher,  poet,  and  hymn- 
riter;  b.  at  St.  Gall  Aug.  5,  1730;  d.  at  Leipsic 
in.  22,  1788.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
jmmasia  of  St.  Gall  and  Bremen  and  the  high 
!liool  of  Utrecht;  taught  for  four  years  in  a  family 
f  Frankfort;  took  position  in  1754  as  minister  at 
durten,  canton  Bern,  Switzerland,  then  at  Mon- 
tein,  and  later  at  Isenburg;  in  1758  he  became  pas- 
or  of  the  Reformed  congregation  at  Leipsic,  to 
rhich  he  gave  the  rest  of  his  life.  Among  his  serv- 
ces  to  the  Church  may  be  named  in  the  front  rank 
hsX  to  hymnology.  He  recognized  the  fact  that 
numy  of  the  hynms  used  were  imworthy,  and  made 
&  contribution  in  his  Neues  Geaangbuch  (1766),  in 
^ch  he  incorporated  some  of  his  own  composi- 
tions, including  "  Dein,  Gott,  ist  Majestat  und 
Micht "  and  "  WiUst  du  der  Weisheit  QueUe  ken- 
iKn."  In  the  region  of  devotional  works  he  issued 
^wtitn  und  Gebete  (Leipsic,  1777)  and  Andachta- 
^i^mQmimd  Gebete  zum  Privatgebravche  (1785;  Eng. 
tfand..  Devotional  Exercises  and  Prayers^  London, 
1815).  But  his  place  in  history  is  best  assured  by 
JiisBCTmons  (collected  edition,  15  vols.,  1789-1804; 
Eng.  transl.,  10  vols.,  London,  1803-12;  some  of 
^  also  reproduced  in  the  United  States).  For 
^  style  he  has  been  given  a  worthy  place  in  the 
'^ry  of  German  literature  by  such  a  critic  as 
^*the.  While  his  theology  was  that  of  the  En- 
^teoment  (q.v.),  he  did  not  belong  to  the  ''  storm 
Uki  stress  "  movement.  He  is  best  described  as  a 
'^^mtl  supematuralist.  His  preaching  was  both 
Qtual  and  thematic,  while  his  treatment  was  taste- 
^  clear,  livdy,  warm,  rarely  glowing. 

(P.  Mehlhorn.) 

knuooBAPBT:  C.  Oanre,  VAw  den  Charakter  ZoUikofera, 
Uipme,  1788;  F.  K.  O.  Hirwhing,  Hutoriteh-liUerarischet 
Hndbuek,  zriL  872  sqq.,  ib.  1816;  J.  M.  H.  DOnng,  DU 
intUeken  Katuelredner,  pp.  856  tqq.,  NeusUdt,  1830; 
C.  G.  H.  Lents,  Ge$ehiehU  dtr  ehrisaiehen  HomiUHk,  ii. 
S27  aqq.,  Bmnswiek,  1889;  K.  H.  Sack.  GeaehieKU  der 
Predict  in  der  deuteelheeangeliBeKen  Kirehe,  2d  ed.,  pp. 


185  sqq.,  Heidelberg,  n.d. ;  R.  Rothe,  Geaehiehte  der  Predigt, 
pp.  486  eqq.,  Bremen,  1881;  P.  Weinmeister,  Beiirdge  tw 
Geeekiehte  der  eeangeliMeh-refonnierten  GemeiiUU  zu  Leipzig, 
1 700-1900,  pp.  158  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1900;  ADB,  zlv.  416  sqq. 

ZONARASy  zen'a-ras,  JOHANNES:  Byzantine 
writer  on  ecclesiastical  law  and  history;  flourished 
in  the  last  part  of  the  eleventh  and  the  first  half  of 
the  twelfth  century.  He  filled  many  offices  under 
the  Emperor  Alexius  Conmenus,  among  them  ''com- 
mander of  the  bodyguard  ''  and  ''  head  of  the  chan- 
cery." In  later  life  he  entered  a  monastery  in  the 
present  Niandro.  The  reason  for  his  becoming  a 
monk  is  not  quite  clear;  it  may  have  been  because 
of  loss  of  relatives,  but  more  likely  because  he  was 
involved  in  intrigues  concerning  the  succession  to 
the  throne  in  1118. 

Of  first  importance  is  his  great  work  on  eastern 
ecclesiastical  law.  The  collection  of  ecclesiastical 
law  on  which  he  commented  was  completed  prac- 
tically in  his  own  times,  but  of  this  collection  only 
parts  of  secondary  importance  have  come  down. 
According  to  Zonaras'  commentary,  it  consisted  of 
the  Apostolic  Canons,  the  canons  of  the  councils  of 
NicsBa  325,  Constantinople  381,  Ephesus  431,  Chal- 
cedon  451,  the  Trullan  Synod  of  692,  the  Photian 
synods  of  861  and  879,  the  provincial  synods  of 
Carthage  under  Cyprian,  Anc)rra  314,  NeocsBsarea 
315,  Gangra  340,  Antioch  341,  Laodicea  343,  Sar- 
dica  347,  Carthage  419,  and  Constantinople  394. 
Zonaras  also  commented  upon  the  Canons  of  Dio- 
nysius  of  Alexandria,  Basilides  of  Pentapolis,  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Peri  metanoias  of  Peter  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  writings  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  Basil  of  Csesarea,  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa.  Many  manuscripts  exist  of 
Zonaras'  work,  and  it  was  put  into  vernacular  Greek. 
The  first  full  edition,  with  the  commentaries  of  Bal- 
samon  and  Aristenos  is  by  Beveridge,  Synodihon 
(Oxford,  1672),  but  because  of  its  form  it  is  not  very 
useful.  It  is  surpassed  by  the  edition  of  G.  Rhallis 
and  M.  Potlis  (6  vols.,  Athens,  1852-59);  the  com- 
mentaries of  Zonaras  are  in  vols,  ii.-iv.  The  pur- 
pose of  Zonaras  was  not  to  write  for  the  learned, 
and  his  work  is  consequently  clear  and  simple, 
though  splendid  in  its  diction  and  written  in  flowing 
Greek.  The  work  reveals  the  historical  point  of 
view,  and  the  author  uses  various  methods  to  make 
clear  his  position.  He  expounds  the  matter  in  hand 
from  history  or  archeology,  compares  similar  or 
seemingly  opposed  canons,  explains  the  opposition 
with  clarity,  and  proceeds  from  the  simple  to  the 
more  difficult.  He  has  the  critical  sense,  seeks  to  rec- 
oncile or  expound  opposing  declarations,  in  cases  of 
doubt  employs  the  milder  or  humanitarian  exegesis, 
and  he  is  on  the  wateh  for  the  ethical.  The  work 
was  highly  prized  in  the  Church,  and,  alongside  of 
the  works  of  Balsamon  and  Aristenos,  was  regarded 
as  a  source  of  ecclesiastical  law.  For  Nicodemus 
Hagiorites  Zonaras  is  the  chief  authority. 

Besides  the  commentaries  Zonaras  issued  on  the 
same  general  subject  Peri  tou  me  dein,  duo  disexadeUr 
phous  ten  auten  agagesthai  pros  gamon^  and  Logos 
pros  tons  ten  physiken  tes  gones  ekroen  miasma  hegovr 
menous  (earlier  ed.  in  Fabricius-Harles,  Bibliotkeca 
Grceca,  xi.  225  sqq.;  better  in  Rhallis  and  Potlis,  ut 
sup.,  iv.  592-611).    Zonaras  worked  also  as  an  exe- 
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gete  in  the  purely  theological  realm,  and  aimed  to 
make  usable  for  his  period  the  TetrasUcha  and 
Mofumticha  of  Gregory  Nananxen.  In  this  he  suc- 
ceeded, but  his  work  was  confused  and  blended  with 
that  of  Nicetas  Paphlago,  and  the  many  manu- 
scripts and  editions  rev^  this.  A  work  formerly 
attributed  to  Nicetas  on  this  theme  is  now  to  be 
given  to  Zonaras  (cf.  Legrand,  Bibliographie  HeUe- 
nique,  i.  314,  Paris,  1885).  Zonaras  also  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Kanonea  anaatasimoi  of  the 
Odoechos,  now  lost  except  for  the  introduction  (in 
Spedleffium  Romanum,  v.  384-<389,  Rome,  1841). 
Tlie  Canon  eia  Un  hyperagian  theotokon  appears  to 
be  an  independent  work  (printed  in  Cotelier,  Monvr 
menta  Grace  eccleaia,  iii.  465-472,  Paris,  1686),  a 
noteworthy  poem  in  nine  odes  and  twenty-nine 
verses  giving  a  catalogue  of  heretics  from  Arius  on. 
It  has  always  given  great  offense  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. Zonaras  is  also  the  author  of  the  well-kno¥ni 
Epitome  hiatoridnf  one  of  the  most  important  his- 
torical works  of  the  Byzantine  period,  valuable  for 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  history.  It  treats  of  world 
history  from  creation  till  1118,  and  is  of  particular 
value  because  of  the  use  it  makes  of  very  early  and 


now  lost  sources.  The  work  was  edited  by  H.  Wolf 
(Basel,  1557),  Ducange  (Paris,  1686),  and  Dindcif 
(in  CSUB,  6  vols.,  1868-76).    (Phujpp  Meter.) 

Bibuographt:    W.  Gmve,  Seriptorum  eednUutiDenm  kb- 
toria  liUraria,  U.  201  sqq.,  Oxford,  1743;  FabridcM-Hirki^ 
BiMibtiUeo  Grcwo,  viL  466--468,  viiL  483,  ^  Z2Z-22S,  Hia- 
biirs*  1801-08;   E.  Dronke,  Dt  Nieeta  Da9id§  et  Ztmn. 
inUrjtrtiibua  earmina  S.  Gregorii  NtuiatunU,  CoUens,  Ittf; 
idem,  S.  Gngwrii  Naztanzeni  earmina  tdtda,  GflttiBfB, 
1840;  C.  W.  E.  Heimbaeh,  in  Eraeh  and  Gruber,  fiiwyUi- 
jOdU,  I.,  IzzzvL  876  sqq.,  461-462;  Chrirt,  in  SMA,  im, 
pp.  75-108;  A.  C.  Demetraeopuloa,  GrtBcia  orthodtaa^  p.  IS^ 
Leipde,  1872;    H.  Haupt,  New  BeUrUge  zn  den  Fnimet- 
Un  dee  Dio  Caeeiue,  in  Hermee,  xiv  (1879),  43(M46;  P. 
Sauerbrei,  in  Commeniaiionee  phUologietB  Jeneneee,  i  (1881), 
1-81;    T.  Battner-Wobst,  in  Commeniaiumee  FUekeien- 
iana,  pp.  123-170,  Leipsic,  1890;    idem,  in  BfzaeHeieAt 
ZeiteehrifU    1896,    pp.   610-611;    U.    P.   BolnevBin.  a 
Hermee,  zzvi   (1891),  440-452;    idem,   in   ByeanHMeki 
ZeiteckriJU   1895,   pp.   260-271;     M.   Heinemann,  Qum' 
Honee  Zonarem,  Dresden,  1895;    E.  Patzig,  in  Bftaeim- 
eeke  Zeiteehrifl,  1896,  pp.  24-53,  1897,  pp.  322-856, 1908, 
pp.  613-614;  K.  Prachter,  in  the  same,  1897,  pp.  609-52S; 
Krumbacber,  Geeehiehte,  pp.  370-376  et  paaitm  (with  «• 
eeUent  bibliography);    N.  MQaaeh,  Dae  KirekenMcki  in 
morgenidndieehen  Kirehe,  2d  ed.,  Vienna,  1905. 

ZONE.    See  Vestmxntb  and  Insiqnia,  Eoclb- 
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I.  Introduction:  Interest  in  the  religion  of  Zoro- 
aster is  evoked  by  several  historical  circumstances, 
aside  from  the  veil  of  obscurity  and  romance  which 
hides  the  person  of  the  prophet  and  founder  from 
the  eye  of  the  present,  so  that  he  seems  like  a  ver- 
itable Moses  in  the  mountains  of  Iran.  The  lofty 
monotheism  (for  Zoroastrianism  b  this  in  its  issue, 
whatever  one  may  say  of  its  practical  and  theoret- 
ical dualism,  or  of  the  polytheism  which  it  long  was 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  its  followers)  gives  it  a  place 
in  the  history  of  religion  beside  Judaism,  Christian- 
ity, and  Mohammedanism.  It  has  also  been  said  of 
it  with  considerable  truth  that  it  missed  only  nar- 
rowly becoming  a  world  religion.  As  Charles  Martel 
in  732  and  Leo  III.  in  740  saved  western  Europe  from 
Mohammedanism,  so  possibly  the  battles  of  Mara- 
thon and  Salamis  averted  from  eastern  Europe,  per- 
haps from  the  entire  West,  subjection  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Zoroaster.  Before  this  it  had  begun  to 
supplant  the  old  faith  and  polytheism  of  Baby- 
lonia, where  also  it  had  come  into  contact  with 
Judaism.  How  extensive  its  influence  was  upon 
Judaism,  and  then  upon  Christianity,  is  one  of 
the  problems  yet  under  debate;  most  competent 
scholars  admit  a  debt  on  the  part  of  both  with 
respect  to  angelology  and  the  doctrine  of  Satan. 
The  indebtedness  of  Mohammedanism  in  the 
realm  of  eschatology  is  very  considerable,  although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  lingering  influenoe 


of  Babylonian  religion  somewhat  obscures  ik 
exact  degree  which  is  to  be  conceded  here.  As 
the  old  form  of  the  faith  and  parent  of  the  institu- 
tions and  community  of  the  modem  Parsees  this 
religion  claims  attention,  for  they  assert  their  pos- 
session of  the  pure  reUgion  of  the  Persian  prophet. 
Still  further,  Zoroastrianism  is  remarkable  for  its 
implied  hostihty  to  the  Brahman  faith  of  Indis, 
whose  deities  it  in  part  reduced  to  the  rank  of  de- 
mons, choosing  (possibly)  one  of  its  chief  deities  as 
its  own  and  calling  him  Ahura  Mazda.  One  of  the 
strangest  and  most  difficult  f eatiu'es  of  the  faith  is 
the  remarkable  series  of  abstractions  which  received 
personification  as  good  and  evil  beings,  the  former 
being  approached  with  an  adoration  that  differed 
httle  from  worship.  This  reUgion  also  furnishes  an- 
other example  of  the  faiths  of  the  world  whose  re- 
hgious  books  seem  to  have  been  the  object  of  perse- 
cution and  have  suffered  fatal  losses.  Once  more, 
for  the  philologist  and  the  textual  critic  and  exegete 
no  literature  offers  deeper  problems  or  more  exacting 
tasks  than  that  of  Iran.  And,  finally,  the  stoi;  of 
the  recovery  of  the  ancient  books  and  sources,  so 
far  as  they  exist,  is  a  romance  both  in  its  begiimings 
and  in  the  discussions  which  have  followed. 

n.  The  People:  The  Zoroastrian  religion  arose 
and  ran  almost  its  entire  course  among  one  of  the 
earUest  of  the  seven  branches  of  the  Indo-European 
family,  named  **  Aryans  "  in  the  sacred  literature. 
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by  ethnologists  as  forming  with 
s  who  entered  India  from  the  northwest  a 
iie  family  named  above,  and  the  language 
BSta  is  close  in  structure  and  formation 
nskrit.  The  native  literature  classifies 
ith  reference  to  their  attitude  toward 
itrian  or  "  Masdayamian  "  faith.  Yet, 
be  case  with  Mohammedanism  (see 
D,  Mohammedanism),  the  religious  tie 
the  tribal,  though  great  pride  was  al- 
fested  in  the  oonmion  origin  of  the  peo- 
loetility  bom  of  difference  of  race  ap- 
i  in  the  scriptures,  especially  that  toward 
lie  Turanians  (Vendidouif  iii.  11;  YasfU, 
Prayers  for  protection  from  these  are  fre- 
it  opponents  in  faith  were  fair  objects  of 
tever  their  race,  and  the  believer  asked 
rers  for  permission  to  snatch  away  from 

fields  and  herds.  The  foes,  however, 
ill  of  alien  race;  some  Iranians  rejected 
nd  were  reckoned  among  the  adversaries. 
.  writings  bear  witness  to  their  origin  in  a 
stress,  caused  in  no  little  degree  by  the 
'uranians.  True  beUevers  lived  a  life  of 
d  the  faith  won  its  way  through  persecu- 
onflict,  based  upon  religious,  racial,  and 
grounds.  The  Avesta  praises  the  agricul- 
the  herdsman,  for  both  reclaim  the  waste 
^ard  productiveness,  and  advance  civil- 
mdidadf  iii.).  To  the  people  physical  per- 
I  a  boon  sought  of  deity,  health  and  bodily 
highly  prized.  This  lay  in  the  very  roots 
ion,  since  evil  of  all  kinds,  including  phys- 

and  disease,  were  of  Angra  Mainyu. 
hest,  breadth  of  hips,  high  instep,  and  a 
were  marks  of  a  good  physique.  Man 
;ht  of  stature,  litheness,  strength,  length 
ad  a  goodly  measurement  around  the 
man  desired  symmetry  of  form,  a  slender 
i  eyes,  a  blooming  complexion,  and  well- 
bosom. 

xes:  The  principal  sources  for  a  knowl- 
i  religion  of  Zoroaster  are  (1)  the  litera- 
iting  from  the  Zoroastrians  themselves: 
^ed  2iend-A vesta;  (b)  the  Old-Persian 
I  in  Behistun,  Naks-i-Rustem,  and  Per- 
)  a  large  number  of  writings  in  what  is 
ahlavi  (see  below,  IV.,  §§  8-9) ;  (d)  trans- 
1  fragments  in  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and 
d  (2)  reports  of  classical  writers  such  as: 


ft 


)ry  "  of  Herodotus;   citations  from  the 


» 


5 "   of  Theopompus   (flourished  c.   340 
utarch's  "  Isis  and  Osiris,"  xlvi.-xlvii.; 
Hermippus  in  the  writings  of  the  younger 
OSS  of  the  work  of  Hermippus  is  irreparsr 
liere  is  considerable  reason  to  think  that 
ccount  of  Zoroastrianism  from  the  early 
he  then  extant  sacred  books) ;  and  men- 
genes  Laertius,  Strabo,  Dio  Chrysostom, 
and  other  classical  writers  (these  are 
niently  collected  and  with  practical  com- 
A.  V.  W.  Jackson's  Zoroaster ,  New  York, 
a  number  of  Persian  writings,  such  as 
hah  Namah, 

Literature:    Under  the  Sassanians  the 
7aB  very  much  more  extensive  than  at 


present.    Evidence  of  the  loss  of  much  of  the  litera- 
ture consists  (1)  in  the  tradition  of  the  Parsees,  who 
assert,  e.g.,  that  there  were  originally 

I.  Outline  thirty  Yasts,  one  for  each  day  in  the 
History  month;  (2)  in  the  Pahlavi  translations 
of  the      there  are  references  to  and  citations 

Literature,  from  many  lost  books;  (3)  classic  Per- 
sian and  Arabic  literature  furnishes 
additional  citations  and  references,  as  when  Pliny 
speaks  of  2,000,000  verses  by  Zoroaster  (Hist,  fia/., 
XXX.  1-2),  or  when  Pahlavi  books  speak  of  1,200 
chapters  or  Masudi  tells  of  a  copy  of  sacred  writings 
on  12,000  cowhides;  (4)  an  analysis  of  Zoroastrian 
sacred  literature  in  Pahlavi  made  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury shows  as  either  extant  or  at  least  then  within 
knowledge  a  very  much  larger  body  than  has  re- 
mained to  the  present.  The  tradition  of  twenty- 
one  Nasks  is  fairly  constant  (as  against  the  con- 
ceptually complete  thirty),  and  the  amount  of  this 
has  been  estimated  as  consisting  of  345,700  words, 
while  of  the  Pahlavi  translations  and  conmientaries 
the  estimated  extent  was  2,094,200  words.  The 
twenty-one  Nasks  asserted  as  existent  under  the 
Sassanidfe  were  divided  into  three  groups:  the 
Gatha  (**  song  "  or  ^*  theological  ")  group,  the  legal 
group,  and  the  mixed  group.  The  names  of  these 
Nasks  are  known  (for  a  list  cf.  SBEf  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
xxxiv.-xxxv.).  Of  the  twenty-one  only  two  remain 
entire,  there  are  also  the  most  important  part  of 
another,  considerable  sections  from  four  others,  and 
selections  or  fragments  from  eight  besides.  That 
the  remains  of  a  literature  so  vast  are  now  oomparar 
tively  scanty  (though  yet  equaling  in  bulk  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey)  is  attributed  by  the  Parsees  to 
Alexander's  destruction  of  one  of  the  complete 
copies,  and  by  losses  under  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest and  during  the  subsequent  removal  to  India 
of  the  Parsees.  In  spite  of  these  losses,  however,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  general  outlines  of  the 
lost  writings  are  given  in  the  Pahlavi  literature, 
notably  in  the  Dinkart  (ninth  century  a.d.). 

The  accounts  are  mixed  up  with  theories  that 

evince  once  again  claims  to  an  origin  for  the  sacred 

books  of  Zoroastrianism  similar  to  that  made  for 

his  by  the  devotee  of  another  faith. 

a.  Native   Thus,  much  as  the  Koran  existed  in  a 

Accounts  heavenly  exemplar  communicated  to 
of  the  Mohammed  by  Gabriel,  so  the  twenty- 
Scriptures,  one  Nasks  were  created  by  Ahura  Maz- 
da from  the  twenty-one  words  of  the 
Ahuna  Vairya  (one  of  the  most  sacred  prayers  of  the 
faith).  The  Dinkart  afiBrms  that  the  Nasks  were 
brought  by  Zoroaster  to  Vishtaspes,  the  king  who 
was  the  first  royal  convert,  who  had  two  copies  made, 
each  on  12,000  ox-hides,  one  of  which  copies  was 
placed  in  the  treasury  and  the  other  in  the  record 
office.  Zoroaster  is  credited  with  mental  posses- 
sion of  the  scriptures,  so  that  a  third  copy  is  not  in 
question.  Alexander's  invasion  is  charged  with  the 
burning  of  one  of  these  in  the  treasury,  while  it  is 
asserted  that  the  other  was  carried  off  by  the  Greeks 
and  translated  into  their  language.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  for  this  tradition  is  that  there  is  likely 
a  historical  basis,  and  that  sacred  writings  were  lost 
at  the  time  mentioned;  but  the  Nask  remaining 
(Vendidad)  bears  marks  of  a  much  later  origin. 
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though  embodying  unquestionably  early  material. 
According  to  the  account  which  is  being  dted,  a 
Parthian  king  Valkhash  (Vologeses  I.,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Nero)  ordered  the  collection  of  the  fragments 
still  remaining  in  various  quarters.  Then  in  the 
Sassanian  dynasty,  so  the  story  runs,  Ardashir 
(226-240  A.D.)  commissioned  the  high-priest  Tan- 
sar*  to  collect  the  fragments  and  complete  an 
edition  of  the  Avesta,  and  by  a  decree  made  the  re- 
sulting work  canonical.  This  indicates  the  reaffir- 
mation or  establishment  of  a  certain  type  of  Zoro- 
astrianism  as  the  state  religion,  with  a  definite 
redaction  of  the  scriptures  as  sacred,  possibly  in  op- 
position to  some  other  redaction.  Ardashir's  son  and 
successor,  Shahpur  I.  (241-272  a.d.),  is  said  to  have 
ordered  the  collection  of  scattered  docimients  on 
the  sciences  and  their  incorporation  in  the  Avesta. 
And  under  Shahpur  II.  (309-379),  after  a  final  re- 
vision, the  ordeal  of  fire  (molten  brass)  established 
the  true  religion  as  dominant  and  inclusive  (c. 
350  A.D.). 

This  account,  when  one  reads  between  the  lines 
with  the  aid  of  the  Tansar  letter  and  other  histor- 
ical allusions,  is  luminous.  It  indicates  the  Gathas 
as  the  kernel  of  Zoroastrian  literature 
3.  Signifi-  and  the  most  sacred  portion.    There 

cance  of  is  also  suggested  a  considerable  an- 
tfais        tiquity  for  parts  of  the  extant  books. 

Account,  with  a  series  of  misfortunes  to  the  relig- 
ion and  its  literature  which  the  history 
of  Persia  bears  out  (see  in  part  Medo-Persia;  Se- 
LEUciDiE).  The  area  of  this  religion  was  full  of  un- 
rest for  a  millennium,  continuing  till  the  Tatar  and 
Arab  invasions,  and  there  was  security  for  neither 
religion  nor  people,  for  sacred  writings  nor  continu- 
ous rule.  Accordingly  the  literature  suffered,  and 
even  in  the  religion  itself  there  were  sects  and  divi- 
sions, as  is  common  in  the  history  of  every  great 
faith.  Then  came  the  attempts  to  save  the  rest  and 
to  stamp  it  as  authoritative.  Successive  canons  are 
indicuted,  with  accretions  from  foreign  sources. 
After  that  came  the  use  of  a  new  language  (the  Pah- 
lavi),  in  which  were  written  translations  of  the  sa- 
cred hooks,  and  also  studies  and  commentaries  (see 
below),  and  these  came  also  to  have  liigh  value 
among  Zo roast rians.  How  close  a  parallel  to  this 
history  is  furnished  by  the  Hebrew  religion  with  its 
threefold  canon  (see  Canon  of  Scripture)  and  its 
Talmud  (q.v.)  is  apparent  at  once.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  a  Jewish  saying  regards  Yahweh  himself 
as  engaging  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  study  of  the 
Talmud. 

Interest  in  this  literature  was  for  modem  times 
first  aroused  by  Thomas  Hyde,  author  of  Historia 
religionis  veterum  Persarum  eoruvique  niagorum  ubi 
.  .  .  Zoroastris  vita,  ejiisque  et  oliorum  vaticinia  .  .  . 
eruurUur  .  .  .  (Oxford,  1700,  2d  ed.,  1760,  with 
somewhat  changed  title),  in  which  he  appealed  to 
travelers  in  the  East  to  procure  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Parsees.  In  1723  a  manuscript  copy  (made 
1680-81)  of  the  Vendidad  Sada  (the  Vendidad  with- 
out commentary)  was  brought  by  Richard  Cobbe 

*  A  letter  from  this  Tansar,  interpolated  but  easily  puri- 
fied by  critical  methods,  is  extant  and  is  given  in  J  A,  1894, 
i.  185-250,  502-555.  This  is  the  earliest  extant  document 
throwing  native  light  on  the  history  of  Zoroastrianism. 


to  England  and  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  libnr 

but  was,  of  course,  entirely  useless  in  the  state  < 

knowledge  then  existing.    In  1754  tl 

4.  Dis-  sight  of  four  leaves  of  this  maauBoq 
covery  and  fired  the  imagination  of  Anquetil  Di 
Eaxly  Study  perron,  a  young  French  student  in  tl 

of  the      £cole  des  langues  ohentales  at  Flui 
Avesta.     and  he  determined  to  secure  for  Fna 

the  Zoroastrian  books  and  the  han 
attaching  to  the  first  translation  of  them.  Toaduei 
this  end  he  enlisted  in  1755  with  the  French  £« 
India  Company's  forces,  and  finaUy  in  1758  reacbc 
Surat  and  the  Parsees.  It  took  him  several  yean  1 
win  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  to  obtii 
their  books  and  such  knowledge  of  them  as  was  the 
possible  to  gain,  so  that  not  until  1764  could  hen 
tiun  to  Paris.  In  1771  he  published  Zend-AvOk 
ouvrage  de  Zoroastref  corUenarU  Us  (dies  theologijiiii 
physiques  et  morales  de  ce  ligislateur,  traduU  enfm 
gais  star  V original  Zend  (3  vols.,  Paris).  A  viola 
controversy  at  once  broke  out,  the  book  was  pn 
nounced  a  modem  production,  and  the  oontcDl 
were  denounced  as  impossible  from  the  standpoii 
of  what  was  known  of  the  religion.  William  Jone 
afterward  Sir  William,  the  noted  orientalist  as 
pioneer  in  Sanskrit,  led  the  attack,  which  continiu 
till  the  end  of  the  century.  Yet  it  was  due  to  th 
scholar  that  the  relations  of  the  language  of  tl 
Avesta  to  the  Sanskrit  were  first  seen.  A  step  fo 
ward  was  taken  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  in  1793  thnrac 
the  decipherment  of  Sassanian  Pahlavi  inscriptiooi 
using  Duperron's  Pahlavi  dictionary.  Eugoie  Bu 
nouf  made  the  next  advance  about  1825-30  by  ti 
use  of  a  Sanskrit  translation  of  the  Yasna  and  e 
tablished  thoroughly  the  relationship  of  the  01 
Persian  and  Sanskrit  tongues  and  even  began 
comparative  m3rthology.  While  Duperron's  train 
lation  was  found  defective  and  misleading,  the  d« 
cipherment  of  the  Persepolis  and  Behistun  inscrii 
tions  made  clear  the  fact  of  a  langimge  doed; 
related  to  that  of  the  Avesta  in  use  under  the  Acha 
menians.  And  so,  for  more  than  a  centun'  mv^ 
gation  has  been  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  tb 
Avesta,  and  still  many  problems  remain  un5olved 
And  in  connection  with  this  literature  it  may  still  b 
said  that  few  fields  offer  so  alluring  opportunitie 
for  original  and  profitable  research  as  the  Zoroas 
trian  sacred  books.  Especial  need  exists  for  thi 
thoroughgoing  application  of  textual  and  historica 
criticism. 

The  name  Zend-Avesta,  by  which  the  principa 
work  is  generally  known  in  the  West,  is  a  mistake 

in   terminology   fastened  upon  it  bj 

5.  The      Hyde  and   Duperron.     Parsees  unaf 
Name       fected  by  Europ)can  influence  call  tbeu 

"  Zend-  sacred  books  '*  Avesta  and  Zend,"  tb< 
Avesta."  equivalent  of  which  is  verj'  nearl) 
"  Avesta  with  (Pahla\'i)  transLitionani: 
commentary."  These  two  words,  '*  Avesta  "  anc 
"  Zend,"  though  coming  from  different  roots  art 
each  almost  equivalent  to  "  knowledge,"  Avesta  sig- 
nifying perhaps  knowledge  that  is  revealed  (ordi 
vine  law)  and  Zend  that  which  is  acquired  by  stud) 
of  the  books  and  is  written  in  Pahla\'i.  The  com- 
bination is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  very  many  cisei 
the  Avesta  and  the  commentary  accompany  ead 
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other.  Of  the  character  of  the  Avesta  it  has  been 
««D  said  (E.  Rindtorff,  Die  RdigUm  des  Zarathustra, 
pi  4,  Weimar,  1897)  that  one  would  gain  a  good  idea 
tf  it  had  he  a  collection  culled  from  the  Hebrew 
feenture  containing  some  Psalms,  old  songs  like 
Aal  of  Deborah,  laws  from  the  Pentateuch,  selec- 
tions from  the  prophets,  and  pieces  from  Mishnah 
and  Gemara,  all  welded  into  one  piece. 

The  Avesta  exists  in  two  principal  parts:  A.  The 
Amta  Proper,  which  divides  into  (1)  the  Vendidad, 
"anti-demon  law,"  a  blend  of  m3rthology  and  re- 
^SffOQB  legislation,  the  "  priest-code  "  of  Zoroastrian- 
ism.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-two 
6.  The  chapters  or  "  Fargards."  The  first  two 
of  these  are  mythological,  of  which  the 
first  enumerates  sixteen  lands  which 
created  by  Ahura  Mazda  and  were  therefore 
perfect,  constituting  (almost  certainly)  Iran;  the 
noood  is  a  remote  parallel  to  the  flood  account  of 
Babylonians  and  Hebrews,  though  the  catastrophe 
eomes  not  by  water  but  by  cold.  The  remnant  of  all 
fife  is  preserved  by  Yima,  under  the  direction  of 
Ahnra,  in  a  sort  of  paradise  (see  below,  VI.,  S  5). 
Faigaid  III.  deals  with  the  earth  as  a  sentient  thing, 
and  foibids  its  desecration  by  burial  of  the  dead  in 
it.  Succeeding  Fargards  treat  of  contracts,  outrages 
ifunst  the  person,  defilements  and  purifications, 
formiilas  used  at  purifications,  of  the  dog  (an  im- 
portant feature),  of  various  impurities  and  sins,  of 
Inir  and  nails,  of  the  cock,  and  of  invocations,  with 
B^ythdogical  materials  interspersed.  (2)  The 
Tana,  "  book  of  the  offering,"  the  chief  liturgy  of 
tlie  region,  is  in  seventy-two  chapters,  and  is  pure- 
\j  ritualistic,  a  collection  of  litanies,  prayers,  exhor- 
tations, and  praises,  for  the  use  of  the  priests  at  the 
"aaerifice  "  or  adoration  of  all  the  principal  beings 
eonnected  with  the  faith.  These  are  usually  ar- 
tBngfid  according  to  the  services  in  which  they  are 
Qnd.  This  book  is  made  up  of  several  parts:  (a) 
chaps.  1-27,  usually  explained  as  invocations — ^a 
term  which,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  not  inapt;  (b) 
efai^.  28-34,  43-51,  and  53,  which  constitute  the 
Batfaaa,  "songis,"  and  are  received  as  addresses, 
nrmcKia,  and  revelations  of  Zoroaster  and  his  imme- 
iimte  discipks,  arranged  according  to  meter  in  five 
nbdiviaions  and  seventeen  sections.  These  are  the 
kemd  of  the  Avesta  and,  for  students,  the  most 
uqxirtant  part,  as  well  as  the  earliest.  The  con- 
wnauB  of  sdholaiBhip  is  that  the  bulk  is  genuine,  the 
woA  of  the  prophet.  The  style  is  manifestly  differ- 
snt,  the  matter  more  original  and  decidedly  pro- 
phetic in  tone,  and  they  remind  one  of  the  earlier 
Surahs  of  the  Koran;  (c)  chaps.  35-42,  52,  54-72 
Doostitute  the  later  Yasna,  and  the  word  invocation, 
IS  used  above,  i^pHes.  (3)  The  Vispered,  **  all  the 
duefs  "  Q.e.,  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  religion),  is 
a  liturgical  work  in  twenty-three  (twenty-four  or 
twcnty-sevoi)  chapters.  It  is  an  appendix  to  the 
Tasna,  and  the  use  approximates  that  of  litanies. 
(4)  The  YaahtSy  "  sai^dal  psalms  ''  or  ''  songs  " 
(the  literal  meaning  is  given  as  **  act  of  worship  "), 
are  twenty-one  in  number,  besides  some  fragments, 
and  are  devoted  to  the  praise  of  certain  spiritual 
bong^.  Th^r  vary  greatly  in  age  and  in  length, 
some  of  them  are  doubtless  composite,  and  they  were 
composed  in  honor  of  the  Yaaatas  (see  below,  VI., 


§  4).  B.  The  Khorda  Aveste,  "  Little  Avesta," 
consists  of  short  prayers,  and  is  meant  for  the  peo- 
ple as  well  as  the  priests  as  opposed  to  the  Avesta 
proper,  which  is  for  the  latter  alone.  It  includes  five 
Gahs  (invocations  for  the  five  divisions  of  the  day); 
two  Sirozahs,  invocations  to  the  Izeds  who  are  over 
the  days  of  the  month;  four  Afiinagans,  or  bless- 
ings at  a  meal  to  which  angels  or  spirits  are  invited 
at  stated  seasons;  and  five  Nyayis  (Nyaishes),  or 
prayers  to  the  sun,  Mithra,  the  moon,  the  waters, 
and  to  fire,  recited  at  set  times. 

The  language  in  which  the  Avesta  b  written  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  seven  original  branches  of  the 
Indo-European  family.     Its   closest   affiliation  is 

with  the  Sanskrit,  which  it  resembles 

7.  Language  so  closely  that  translation  of  the  Avesta 

and        into  Sanskrit  is  comparatively  simple. 

Alphabet,   regard  being  had  to  the  phonetic  laws 

of  the  group,  and  to  variations  in  syn- 
tax. But  considerable  difference  exists  within  the 
Avesta  itself,  where  scholars  recognize  two  dialects 
— the  Gathic  or  dialect  of  the  earlier  portions,  which 
may  owe  its  peculiarities  either  to  age  or  to  provin- 
cial peculiarities;  and  the  younger  Avestan,  which 
shows  in  parts  very  notable  linguistic  decay.  The 
alphabet,  however,  is  very  much  later  than  the  ma- 
terial of  the  text,  and  is  derived  from  the  Sassanian 
Pahlavi;  the  script,  moreover,  bears  marks  of  this 
derivation,  being  read  from  right  to  left,  which  is 
uncommon  in  the  Indo-European  family.  Later 
study  of  the  Avesta  has  shown  that  a  large  part  of 
it  is  in  meter,  and  this  fact,  like  the  same  one  in  He- 
brew literature,  has  helped  in  the  historical  criti- 
cism of  the  text  and  the  recognition  of  the  intrusion 
of  later  insertions  therein.  But  in  this  department 
very  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 

Pahlavi,  the  language  in  which  the  principal  trans- 
lations, commentaries,  and  annotations  of  the  Avesta 
were  originally  written,  was  the  language  of  medi- 
eval Persia.    The  oldest  indications  of  its  use  go 

back  as  far  as  the  third  century  B.C. 

8.  The      (Levy  in  ZDMG,  xxi.,  1867,  pp.  421- 

Pahlavi     463),  and  its  age  of  ascendency  and 

Language,  principal  use  covers  the  period  226-800 

A.D.,  with  a  literary  employment  ex- 
tending perhaps  two  centuries  later.  The  alphabet 
is  Semitic,  and  practically  half  the  vocabulary  of 
these  early  dociunents  is  also  Semitic  (Aramaic),  but 
often  with  Persian  terminations,  the  rest  of  the  vo- 
cabulary being  Persian.  But  when  read,  it  seems, 
these  Semitic  words  were  not  pronounced  as  written, 
but  the  Persian  words  corresponding  to  the  Pahlavi 
Semitic  were  uttered  {Mcikan  malkaf  ''king  of 
kings,''  was  pronounced  "  Shahan  Shah,"  just  as 
**  i.e."  or  **  id  estj"  is  in  English  pronounced  as 
though  "  that  is  "  were  written,  or  "  viz."  is  written 
and  pronounced  **  namely  ")•  The  number  of  these 
Semitic  logograms  is  computed  at  about  400.  In 
the  later  post-Mohammedan  writings  instruction 
was  conveyed  through  the  Persian,  which  came  to 
have  a  large  intermixture  of  Arabic.  The  Pahlavi 
alphabet  contains  only  fourteen  (eighteen)  symbols; 
consequently  some  symbols  represent  several 
sounds;  moreover,  some  letters  combined  with 
others  or  doubled  are  exactly  or  nearly  equivalent 
in  form  to  some  single  letters,  so  that  a  single  oym- 
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bol  may  represent  as  many  as  seventeen  sounds. 
This  at  once  shows  the  enormous  difficulty  and  pos- 
sible ambiguity  of  the  script,  paralleled  only,  per- 
haps, by  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  cuneiform  wri- 
ting in  its  several  stages.  Yet  the  importance  of 
the  Pahlavi  for  knowledge  of  the  religion  can  not  be 
overestimated.  The  earliest  manuscripts,  apart 
from  a  few  papyrus  fragments  of  the  eighth(?)  cen- 
tury, are  four  which  date  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  contain  the  Yasna  and  the  Vendidad,  with 
the  corresponding  Zend  or  commentary. 

The  principal  Pahlavi  texts  are:  (1)  the  Bunda- 
hish  (Bundahishn)  ''  original  creation,"  a  fragmen- 
tary work  dealing  with  cosmogony,  m3rthology,  and 
legend,  therefore  sometimes  compared  with  the 
GenesiB  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It 
9.  Pahlavi  describes  what  is  evidently  assumed 
literature,  in  the  Avesta,  the  original  condition  of 
the  imiverse,  with  the  omniscient  good 
spirit,  Ahura  Mazda  (Ormuzd)  dwelling  in  light,  and 
the  evil  spirit,  Angra  Mainyu  (Ahriman),  dwelling  in 
darkness  and  with  limited  knowledge.  The  course 
of  creation  is  described,  and  there  is  then  given  a 
legendary  or  mythical  geography  and  history  of  the 
earth  with  all  its  affairs,  coming  down  to  the  legend- 
ary history  of  Persia  and  continuing  till  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquest,  including  genealogies  of  kings, 
of  Zoroaster,  and  of  other  priests,  as  also  the  Zoro- 
astrian  philosophy  of  creation.  The  conclusion  of 
Zend  scholars  is  that  the  book  is  an  extract  from  or 
an  epitome  of  one  of  the  twenty-one  Nasks.  Its 
date  is  subsequent  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest 
in  651,  more  closely,  about  850.  There  exists  a  para- 
phrase in  the  Gujarati  language  (edited  and  pub- 
lished, Mumbai,  1877).  (2)  The  Dhikart,  "  acts 
of  Religion,"  is  a  collection  dealing  with  the  history, 
customs,  doctrines,  literature,  legends,  and  myths 
of  the  religion.  Its  compilation  was  b^gun  near  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  centiuy,  and  was  finished 
before  the  end  of  the  same,  but  by  other  hands.  Its 
sources  were  the  Pahla\'i  translations  of  the  Nasks, 
not  the  originals.  Six  books  have  been  preserved, 
and  these  are  of  great  importance.  (3)  Dadistan-i 
Dinik,  **  religious  decisions,"  written  shortly  before 
881  by  Manuskihar,  probably  a  supreme  high-priest 
of  the  religion.  It  is  in  form  a  sort  of  catechism, 
consisting  of  ninety-two  questions  on  religion  ad- 
dressed to  the  author  and  the  answers  thereto. 
Usually  connected  with  this  writing  are  three  epis- 
tles by  the  author,  inspired  partly  by  the  desire  to 
combat  certain  heretical  ritual  tendencies  in  modes 
of  purification.  The  questions  and  answers  concern 
matters  religious,  historical,  philosophical,  and 
practical.  They  bring  up  the  question  of  the  exist- 
ence of  evil,  the  creation  of  man,  good  works  and 
evil  and  their  rewards  and  punishments  and  the 
fate  of  the  soul,  the  contests  between  good  spirits 
and  evil,  and  also  matters  which  would  be  Hkely  to 
arise  in  the  ordinary  experience  of  the  people.  The 
book  is  therefore  a  sort  oi  guide  to  Zoroastrian  life, 
covering  thought,  wOTd,  and  deed.  Its  value  is  great 
as  showing  what  an  authority  in  his  own  day  de- 
clared to  be  the  duty  <rf  the  faithful.  So  fn.r  as 
essential  doctrine  is  concerned,  there  seems  little 
change  as  compared  with  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Avesta.    The  ultimate  monotheistic  issue  is  as  clear 


as  the  dualistic  origins.  (4)  The  Dina-i  MaJnof-i 
Khinid,  "  opinions  of  ihe  spirit  of  wisdom,"  eoD- 
sists  of  an  introduction  followed  by  a  series  of  que** 
tions  assumed  to  be  asked  by  an  anonjrmoos  magoi 
or  wise  man  and  answered  by  the  spirit  of  wisdom. 
The  author  seems  to  have  been  a  devoted  lay  Zoro- 
astrian, whose  purpose  was  to  sunmiarize  the  essen- 
tials of  belief  and  practise.  EUs  interest  was  not 
ritualistic,  and  the  work  is  therefore  in  some  seoae 
distinctive.  The  date  is  uncertain,  but  some  time 
soon  after  the  Arab  conquest  is  possible  (c  650). 

(5)  The  Shikand-Oumanik  Vijar,  '' doubt^i^e)- 
ling  explanation,"  is  controversial,  philosophic,  md 
apologetic,  and  is  particularly  concerned  with  tb 
proof  that  evil  has  an  independent  origin  At  some 
length  is  shown  the  fundamental  agreement  with 
Zoroastrianism  in  this  particular  of  other  rdigiom, 
such  as  Mohammedanism,  Manicheism,  and  Chiie- 
tianity,  even  while  they  assert  a  unitary  creatioo. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  assailed.  The  author 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  eariier  writing 
and  is  diplomatic  and  courteous  in  his  referenoes  to 
other  faiths,  particularly  to  Mohammedanism.  Hie 
date  is  to  be  placed  near  the  end  of  the  ninth  oentuzy. 

(6)  The  Shayast  la-Shayast,  "thou  shah,  thou 
shalt  not,"  prescribes  what  may  and  what  may  not 
be  done  by  the  true  believer,  and  deals  with  tres- 
pajBses,  impmitieB,  and  ceremonies.  It  is  composite, 
in  two  parts  whidi  are  somewhat  repetiUous,  by  at 
least  two  authors,  who  discuss  means  against  vaii- 
ous  sources  of  ceremonial  pollution,  correct  meth- 
ods of  dress,  good  works,  conduct  toward  the  sun 
and  fire,  and  minutis  of  correct  procedure  in  a  laigo 
variety  of  circumstances.  Its  age  must  be  hi(^,  as 
it  quotes  no  less  than  twelve  of  the  Nasks,  and  it 
may  have  been  compiled  in  the  seventh  century  from 
much  older  material.  Its  value  is  great  as  present- 
ing the  great  body  of  ceremonial  customs  and  pre- 
scriptions current  in  Persia  twelve  centuries  ago. 
It  has  been  likened  to  the  Leviticus  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  (7)  The  Arta-i  Viraf  Namak  and  the  Bah- 
man  Tasht  are  eschatological,  and  the  former  is 
historically  useful  as  giving  the  Persian  view  of  the 
devastation  caused  by  the  conquest  of  Alexander 
and  of  the  revival  of  the  religion  under  the  Sassanids. 
Mention  may  be  made  here  of  some  Persian  litera- 
ture, such  as  the  Zartush  Nama,  ''  book  of  Zcso- 
aster,"  of  the  thirteenth  century;  the  Sad  Dar, 
"  100  chapters,"  an  epitome  of  Zoroastrian  doc- 
trines, in  three  recensions,  one  prose  and  two  poet- 
ical; Rivayats,  which  give  traditions;  and  £ssa- 
i-Sanjan,  professing  to  give  an  accoimt  of  the 
migration  of  the  Zoroastrians  to  India;  as  well  as 
the  Shah  Namah  already  named. 

V.  The  Prophet:    The  name  Zoroaster,  by  whidi 

the  prophet  of  Iran  is  known  in  the  West,  comes 

from  the  common  Latin  form  (and  the  Greek)  Zo- 

roastreSf  though  other  forms  are  known  in  Greek, 

the  most  observable  being  ZatkraiaUij 

I.  The      which  approximates  closely  to  the  Aves- 

Nxjne.      tan  form.    The  common  Pahlavi  form 

is  Zcaratmhi,  to  which  the  modem  Fv- 

sian  form  is  very  dose  (see  extracts  from  catediism 

at  the  close  of  this  article).    The  Avestan  names  are 

Zarathushtraf  Zaralhushtra  Spitama^  SpUama  Zara- 

thushira^  or  SpUama.    The  last  is  a  family  name 
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ind  probably  means  "  descendant  of  white ''  (cf. 
the  RngHsh  "  Whiting  ";  Jackson,  ut  sup.,  p.  13). 
The  derivation  of  Zarathushira  is  doubtful;  uahtra 
means  "  camel,"  but  no  agreement  has  been  reached 
upon  the  fixst  element  in  the  name. 

The  question  whether  Zoroaster  is  a  historical 
pefBonage  may  now  be  regarded  as  settled  in  the 

affirmative.    But  that  doubts  should 

a.  Zoroaster  have  been  raised  is  quite  explicable. 

HistoricaL  As  M.  Haug  well  puts  it  (EMaya  on  the 

Sacred  LanguagCf  Writinga,  and  Religion 
(/  the  Pania,  ed.  Dr.  E.  West,  pp.  295-296,  London, 
1878): 

"Hm  ewnti  of  hit  life  are  almost  all  enshrouded  in  dark- 
MM,  to  dlepel  which  wOl  be  for  ev«r  impoenble,  should  no 
mthentie  histairieal  reewds  be  discovered  in  Baetria,  his 
kome.    The  reports  regarding  him,  given  by  the  Greeks  and 
»>*»— «"^  .  .  .  are  as  unhistorical  and  legendary  as  those 
iound  in  the  majority  of  the  Avesta  books  themsdves.     In 
ths  Vendidad  and  the  Yashts  he  is  represented  ...  as  not 
t  historical,  but  as  a  dogmatical  personality,  stripped  of 
Bsaily  evciything  that  is  peculiar  to  human  nature,  and 
tested  vith  a  supernatural  and  wholly  divine  power,  stand- 
lag  next  to  God  himself  and  being  devated  above  the  arch- 
aagria.  .  .  .  He  was  the  concentration  of  all  wisdom  and 
troth,  and  master  and  head  of  the  whole  creation.     The 
only  source  whence  we  may  derive  some  very  scanty  his- 
torical facta  is  the  older  Yasna.    In  this  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures only  he  appears  to  the  eye  as  a  real  man,  acting  a  great 
aad  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  his  country,  and  even 
ia  the  history  of  the  whde  human  race  in  general." 

The  counts  against  a  historical  Zoroaster  are  three : 
(1)  his  figure  is  so  large  and  in  later  development  so 
enveloped  in  legend;  (2)  classical  writers  placed  him 
in  a  hoary  antiquity,  and  (3)  details  of  his  life  his- 
torically verifiable  are  so  few  that  doubt  of  his  exist- 
ence was  almost  a  matter  of  course.    These  counts 
■eem  now  of  less  value  since  it  has  become  known 
that  the  accumulation  of  legend  about  the  figure  of 
a  xdigious  genius  is  customary,  as  witness  Lao  Tzse 
and  Gautama,  and  no  longer  furnish  presumption 
against  the  historicity  of  a  personality.    As  to  the 
Haaacal  references  the  following  is  to  be  said. 
Ffiny  the  Elder  (Hiat.  not.,  XXX.,  ii.  1)  cites  Eu- 
doius  of  Cnidus  (c.  368  b.c),  Aristotle  (350  b.c.)i 
and  Hermippus  (c.  260  b.c.)  for  a  date  6,000  years 
before  the  death  of  Plato,  5,000  before  the  Trojan 
war;  he  is  foUowed  in  substance  by  Plutarch  (''  Isis 
and  Osiiis,"  xlvi.),  a  scholion  to  the  Platonic  ''  Al- 
eibiades  "  Ql,  22),  Diogenes  Laertius  (De  vitia  philo' 
aopkorum,  proem.  2),  and  Suidas  the  lexicographer. 
FUny  and  Suidas  agree  upon  two  Zoroasters,  one 
(flgnificantly)  in  the  seventh  to  the  sixth  century. 
Stffl  further,  a  set  of  references  connect  the  prophet 
with  the  legendary  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  evidently 
ioteoding  a  reference  to  a  date  about  800  b.c.  (found 
inCtesias,  c.  400  b.c,  Cephalion,  120  a.d.,  preserved 
i&£usebius,  Chronihon,  i.  43;  Theon,  130  a.d.,  Jus- 
tm  Martyr,  114-165  a.d.;  and  Amobius,  290  a.d.). 
The  explanation  of  this  early  date  is  a  misunder- 
■^fflding  by  these  writers  of  the  Zoroastrian  apoca- 
lyptics,  which  deal  with  cycles  of  3,000  years  (ref- 
CKDoes  in  Jackson,  ut  sup.,  where  tiie  passages  are 
collected). 

The  bams  for  a  historical  account  of  the  prophet's 
fife  are  the  Gathas  as  noted  above,  the  Bundahiah, 
xxnv.  1-0,  and  the  ArtoHi  Virajy  i.  2--5.  These  sum 
up  the  native  tradition,  thou^  of  course  other  lit- 
erature reflects  it.      The  Btmdahiah,  in  the  chronol- 


ogy of  the  world  period,  makes  the  era  of  Zoroaster 

fall  at  the  close  of  the  third  tri-millennium,  and  his 

ministry  (begun  at  the  age  of  thirty)  at  the  beginning 

of  the  final  tri-millennium.     Historic- 

3.  Bis      ally  this  is  placed  272  years  before  the 

Eariy  Life,  conquest  by  Alexander  in  331,  which 

would  make  Zoroaster's  ministry  begin 

in  603  and  his  birth  take  place  633  b.c.    West  and 

Jackson  (see  bibliography)  settle  respectively  upon 

c.  660  and  630  b.c.  as  the  birth-year.  This  Persian 
tradition  is  practically  reproduced  in  the  Arab  his- 
torian and  geographer  Albiruni  (073-1048  a.d.),  by 
Masudi  (d.  957),  who  says  that  the  Magians  reckon 
258  years  between  Zoroaster  and  Alexander  (cited 
in  Jackson,  ut  sup.,  p.  162),  by  Tabari  (also  an  Arab; 

d.  023),  and  in  a  series  of  allusions  in  Pahlavi  and 
other  Persian  writings.  Very  fittle  can  with  cer- 
tainty be  said  of  Zoroaster's  origin  and  the  course 
of  his  life.  Legend  was  very  busy  surrounding  him 
with  glory.  Thus  the  soul  of  the  primeval  bull  had 
a  vision  of  his  fravashi  (ideal  image,  spiritual  coun- 
terpart) 3,000  years  before  the  revelation  of  his  re- 
figion  {BvTuiahishj  iv.  4-5),  and  an  ox  endowed  with 
si>eech  300  years  before  his  birth  predicted  his  ad- 
vent. The  question  of  Zoroaster's  native  place  is 
one  of  the  vexed  questions.  Classical  allusions  (cf. 
Jackson,  ut  sup.,  pp.  186-191)  locate  it  in  Bactria 
(Eastern  Iran),  in  Persia,  or  in  Media;  the  Persian 
and  (secondary)  Arabic  literature  (Jackson,  ut  sup., 
pp.  191-205)  is  quite  generally  in  favor  of  Adarbai- 
jan,  the  modem  Azerbaijan,  west  of  the  Caspian 
and  including  Urumiah.  Especially  does  the  native 
tradition  connect  the  prophet  with  the  River  Daryai, 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Araxes  taking  its  rise 
in  Mt.  Savalan  and  fiowing  north.  This  tradition 
regards  Zoroaster's  youth  as  spent  in  the  same 
region,  and  his  visions  as  seen  th^re  or  to  the  south 
of  the  Caspian.  His  mother  was  Dughdhova,  a 
virgin,  and  he  was  of  triple  nature,  including  the 
''  kingly  glory,"  fravashi,  and  material  body;  his 
mother,  after  conceiving  him,  became  so  resplendent 
that  she  was  thought  bewitched  and  sent  away  from 
home,  where  she  married.  Nature  participated  in 
the  rejoicing  at  his  birth,  the  demons  fied  in  terror, 
and  the  child  at  once  burst  into  exultant  laughter. 
The  contest  with  evil  was  at  once  precipitated  by 
the  evil  spirits  and  their  servants  among  men;  at- 
tempts to  kill  him  failed  and  beasts  became  his  pro- 
tectors. His  education  began  before  the  age  of 
seven,  and  his  majority  came  at  fifteen;  at  twenty 
he  gave  up  the  world  and  began  the  life  of  a  wan- 
derer seeking  religious  truth.  What  little  is  said  of 
his  life  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age  (cf .  Jack- 
son, ut  sup.,  pp.  34,  231  sqq.)  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  something  like  the  life  of  an  Lidian  ascetic 
was  not  imknown  in  Iran.  The  tradition  includes 
retirement  to  a  mountain  cave  {Vendidad,  xxii.  19) 
in  a  manner  which  recalls  Mohammed's  experience : 
at  the  age  of  thirty  he  received  his  first  vision,  fol- 
lowed by  others  for  ten  years  at  intervals  until  ho 
had  seven,  out  of  which  he  constructed  his  religion. 
The  facts  of  religious  psychology  and  the  part  which 
Ecstasy  (q.v.)  played  support  a  construction  of  his 
religious  development  as  follows.  He  early  dis- 
played a  vigorous  mentality,  to  which  his  mother 
and  her  husband  made  response  in  provision  for  his 
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^^^H  education.     The  prTiiol  brtwren  his  fifteenth  and 

^^^1  luB  twentieth  yp-ar  be  paserd  in  ordinary  X'ocations, 

^^M  tad  this  appeon  to  have  ended  to  his  diasatisfac- 

^^H  tion.    Then  came  the  period  of  wandering,  medita- 

^^^1  tjon,  retirement,  and  the  be^nning  of  his  visions, 

^^^1  tbeee  la«t  peychologj rally  the  result  of  hia  expcri- 

^^^H  eneea.     Evidence  tit  this  ia  found  not  merely  in  the 

^^^^1  visioiui  themaclvca,  but  in  the  series  of  abstractions 

^^^^1  wUch  aeem  tu  have  bi-(>n  tauglit  from  the  very  be- 

n^^^l  pnning,  including  tlw  very  reinartutble  one  of  "  the 

^^^H  soul  of  the  kine  "  {Yama,  xxviii.),  whether  this  per- 

^^^1  BooiAis  the  iKoiile,  or  the  brulp  cmktion,  which 

^^H  latter,  especially  the  domuatic  auiutals,  hoa  so  large 

^^^1  a  part  in  the  triigion. 

^^^H  The  seven  visions  of  Zoroaster  began  when  be 

I^^^K  wae  thirty  and  covered  a  period  of  t^n  yeais.    During 

^^^B  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  pre.aching,  but  wjihout 

^^1  succeea.     When  he  was  forty,  his  inatniclian  being 

^^B  complete,   tradition   affirms  that  he  sustained   hie 

^^H  final  temptation.    As  Gautama,  after 

g^^H  4.  Found-  attaining    Nirvana,    tvaa    ateailed    by 

^^^M  ing  of  the    Mitya,  so  Zoroaster  was  ajaailed   by 

■^^^^  Beiigton.    Angru  .Maiuyu  and  his  demons,  whom 

^^^H  he  repelled  by  the  words  of  the  holy 

^^^H  benediction  {Verididad,  xix.  1-10).     His  preaching 

^^^H  had  carried  him  not  only  to  his  own  people  but  also 

^^^H  among  the  Turanian  nomada,  and,  acconiing  to  tra- 

^^^1  dition,  to  India  and  China;  but  be  met  only  rebuff; 

^^^H  it  is  thought  that  some  of  Uie  denunciatory  paaaagca 

^^^H  of  the  sacred  books  had  Ihar  origin  in  these  failures. 

^^^H  During  these  years  he  made  but  one  convert,  bis 

^^^^^  own  cou^  (.ZaUparam,  xviii,  1),    It  was  two  years 

^^^1  more  before  victory  came  in  the  conversion  of  King 

^^^U  Viahtaspa,   "  the  Constanttne  of  Zoroascrianiem." 

^^^H  This  raises  the  diflicult  problem  of  the  scene  of  the 

^^H^  prophet's  ministry  (cf.  Jackson,  ut  sup.,  pp.  205- 

I  225),  and  the  solution  in  no  small  part  depends  upon 

the  identification  of  Vishtaspa.    The  earlier  identi- 
fication with  Hystaspes,  father  of  Darius,  has  gone 
'  by  the  board.     Vlshtaspa  docs  not  bear  the  title 

"  king  of  kings  "  usually  borne  by  the  Persian  mon- 
arehf.  The  details  of  the  tradition,  whether  in  clas- 
sical, nalive  Persian,  or  Arabic  sources,  are  not  de- 
cisive, but  rather  point  to  this  king  aa  a  quite  petty 
monarch  in  eastern  Iran  (Bactria);  at  any  rate,  the 
probability  is  not  great  that  Zoroasier'a  succesi  was 
won  in  his  own  region.  Even  with  the  court  in  his 
favor,  full  adoption  was  not  attained,  as  the  native 
stories  speak  of  a  struggle  of  two  years  with  the 
'  wise  men."  The  narrative  has,  of  course,  become 
befogged  with  the  addition  of  the  miraculous.  For 
instance,  the  prophet  is  thrown  into  prison,  and 
escapee  and  wins  victory  over  the  king  by  healing 
the  latter's  favorite  steed,  and,  so  the  story  goes, 
became  viiicr,  hence  his  progress  became  after  a 
little  time  quit*  rapid.  The  Gathas  most  plauubly 
attributed  to  the  prophet  or  his  immediate  disciples 
still  indicate  times  of  stress  and  conflict,  as  they 
also  reflect  moods  which  might  well  be  the  effect  of 
varying  success  or  failure,  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  the  rehgion.  The  inilications  are  clear  (Ytuma, 
llvi,  12)  that  among  the  converts  Turanians  were 
numbered,  while  Hindus,  Greeks,  and  Babylonians 
are  also  claimed  as  believers.  The  reUgion  was 
strongly  and  militantly  missionary,  and  the  propa- 
gukda  seems  to  ha\-e  been  insistent  and  diffused. 
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The  organization  was  in  this  period  the  care  li 

the  founder,  eapeeially  the  establishment  of  the  as- 

cred  fire — taken  up  into  the  cult — in  new  places. 

Among  these  tradition  assigns  a  cMef 

5.  Final     place  to  the  Alur  Fambaji,  or  Gre  of 

Work  and  the  priests,  proba*  ly  to  the  east  of  the 
DeaOiof    Caspian;    then  came  the  Atar  Guilk 

ZoroaBter.  na»h,  or  fire  of  the  warriors,  kxsled 
near  Lake  Urumiah;  and  the  Abr 
Barthin  Mitro,  or  fire  of  the  laborer.  These  pout 
to  a  system  of  society  like  that  in  the  early  Indus 
system  of  caste,  and  suggest  a  common  Indo-Iramu 
institution  which  agrees  with  other  indicaiioiia  rf 
racial  and  sonal  relationship.  Apparently  the  Gnil 
stage  in  the  life  of  Zoroaster  was  that  of  the  "boiy 
wars."  Many  indications  exist  in  the  Avests  M 
only  of  fighting  for  the  religion,  but  also  of  a  pw- 
sistent  enmity  between  Iranians  and  Turgzuaa 
(e.g,,  Yatht,  V.  109,  113-117,  ix.  30-31,  m.  S7). 
The  religion  from  its  very  foundation  was  not  am 
of  forbearance  with  other  beliefs;  its  pranounw- 
mcnts  were  those  of  exclusive  claim,  and  the  foe 
marked  for  special  disfavor  was  the  Turanian,  "bae 
flocks  and  herds  were  singled  out  in  the  aacrtd  booki 
as  legitimate  booty,  while  the  faithful  pnji  fat 
protection  against  this  enemy  IVeadulad,  iii.  11; 
Yrahl,  viii.  6,  9, 37,  56).  Vishtaspa  and  /Vrejal-Mp* 
(Arjasp)  are  the  respective  champions  in  the  vir  of 
the  religion  which  is  most  noted,  appnniinst«lj 
dated  001  B.C.  Political  causes  (refusal  of  VLsblwpa 
longer  to  pay  tribute;  Dinkart,  vii,  i.  77)  were  eri- 
dently  involved,  though  lator  writings  (Sfto*  .Vnim*, 
ed.  J.  Mohl,  iv.  289,  294,  7  vols.,  Paris,  1S76-781 
emphasise  the  religious  motive.  Arjasp  refused  (be 
faith,  and  demanded  that  Vishtaspa  renotmw  it; 
and  in  two  great  battles  the  latter  was  victoriotu. 
The  traditions  indicate  a  militant  spirit  for  Zokkb- 
trianism,  not  unlike  that  of  Mohammedanifiii.  isd 
crusades  with  the  sword  as  well  aa  by  pn)pag;iuids 
are  annaled.  A  second  war  between  the  eamf  fna 
aa  those  named  followed  after  ao  interval,  and  tiw 
foe  gained  a  temporary  success,  captured  ibe  roy») 
city  of  Balkh,  and  slaughtcTcd  the  priests  al  mir- 
ship,  when  Zoroaster  fell  at  the  age  of  se^'cnty-sevto. 
In  a  second  battle  Vishtaspa  was  defeated,  but  ia 
a  third  was  finally  victorious.  The  death  of  tie 
prophet  became  the  center  of  hostile  and  famrini; 
legend,  even  entering  into  Christian  wriliDgi 
{"  Clementine  Recognitions,"  iv.  27-29,  Eng.  tniA 
in  X.VF,  viii.  140-141;  "  Clementine  Homffi(8,"ii. 
4-6,  Eng,  transl.,  ANF,  viii.  276;  other  documfflU 
cited  in  Jackson,  ut  sup.,  pp.  126-127). 

VL  History  of  the  Religion  after  Zoroaster:  Va 

death  of  the  founder  did  not  mean  the  extinctioDof 

the  rehgion.     Elarly  narrativee  now  loet  eirept  ™ 

abstracts  or  summaries,  as  well  as  Uicr  tradiiion, 

imply  the  continuance  of  crusadtt  '<* 

I.  To  Uie    the  faith  and  the  cooqucet  by  It  cf  tli^ 

SassuuBD  Peraan  kingdom.  AriaxcrxM  Uop- 
Empire,  manus  (465-424)  is  credited  with  ibe 
effecting  of  this  last.  The  refipo" 
spread  into  Armenia,  Indo-Scythia,  and  inio  As> 
Minor.  Yet  of  its  history  under  the  Acbsetneiiid* 
(558-531  B.C.)  hardly  anything  is  known,  and  WM 
doubt  the  fidelity  of  Persians  to  this  rehgion  id  th»t 
age.    The  question  ia  really  legitimate— woe  ^ 
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expiained;  the  great  pUoe  held  by  the  cam  or  bull 
in  both  is  indicative  of  rdationahip;  Mhhra  is  poa- 
aeaaed  by  both;  Ahura  Masda  reminds  both  o£  the 
Asura  and  of  Varuna,  and  may  be  a  composite;  the 
sevenfold  Adityas  of  Vediam  are  reproduced  in  the 
(dual;  sevenfold  hierarchy  of  Persia;  the  Indian 
Yama,  with  changed  functions  and  conceptions, 
abides  in  the  Maxdean  Yima;  the  horse  as  a  noble 
sacrifice  appears  in  both;  and  in  Vediam,  as  always 
in  Zoroastrianism,  priestly  functions  were  not  orig- 
inally those  of  a  caste.  Both  possessed  daat;  the 
high  consideration  given  in  both  to  sun,  moon,  stars, 
Sirius,  water,  the  earth  and  its  vegetable  products, 
are  noticeal>le ;  and  the  irrepressible  conflict  between 
good  and  evil  appears  in  both,  though  in  very  differ- 
ent ways.  These  are  but  salient  examples  of  com- 
mon features  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
pre-Zoroastrian  and  Vedic  systems  were  twin  sisters. 
Yet  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Iranian  relig- 
ion followed  a  course  which  seems  to  imply  conscious 
enmity,  or  at  least  opposition,  to  Vediam  which  in- 
duced a  quite  diverse  emphasis.  Thus  in  India  deva, 
"  shining  one,"  became  continuaUy  more  honorific; 
in  Iran  dceva  became  the  name  for  demons;  Astara 
in  India,  at  first  equivalent  to  "supreme  spirit/' 
tended  to  become  less  honorable  and  finally  was  de- 
monic insignificance,  while  its  correlative  (?)  Ahura 
became  the  chief  or  sole  deity  in  Persia;  India  de- 
veloped an  increasing  pol3rtheism  by  syncretism, 
while  under  Zoroaster  Masdeism  became  in  ideal 
monotheistic,  though  there  are  indications  that  it 
was  difficult  for  the  people  to  think  of  the  whilom 
deities  as  angels  or  spirits  in  any  other  sense  than 
as  gods. 

Zoroaster  found  this  contrariety  already  devel- 
oped, and  latent  in  it  the  (philosophic)  dualism 
(which  under  his  system  concerned  practically  only 
the  course  of  this  world)  by  which  he  explained  ter- 
restrial phenomena.  This  dualistic 
2.  Cos-  tendency  was  intensified  by  the  con- 
mology.  flicl,  already  note<l,  between  pastoral 
or  agricultural  peoples  and  nomadic 
raiders.  To  hi.s  p<Mjplo  he  introduced  as  their  one 
g(Ml  Ahura  Mazda — probably  in  essence  not  a  new 
(leity,  but  rather  with  glorifiwl  attributes.  He 
taught  that  tin;  gods  of  the  nomads  and  raiders  were 
demons  handcMl  to  destroy  the  good  Ahura's  works 
and  thow^  of  hiH  followers.  Man  had  been  blind  and 
delude<l  (cf.  the  Indian  maya,  **  delusion  "),  so  Ahura 
sent  hi.s  pn)i)het  to  teach  men  the  right  way  and  to 
ch<K)»(»  tlie  right  side  in  the  great  battle  between 
gcKxi  and  evil.  It  i.s  thi.s  Ijust  which  sharply  char- 
acterizes Zoroiust nanism,  heading  to  the  ethical  dual- 
ism which  exj)lain.s  it.  This  comes  out  in  the  cos- 
m()!()g>'  and  aiwcalyptics  of  Mazdeism.  The  idea 
of  duration  and  space  is  fundamental,  though  its 
philoHoptiic  form  may  be  quite  late.  Duration  takes 
the  form  of  two  porio<Ls  of  infinite  time,  separated 
by  a  worM  ag(^  of  Hi,(KK)  years  blocked  out  into  four 
Kub-pcn<)<ls  of  3,(X)0  years  each.  The  first  time 
is  infiuito  in  a  reccniing  past  and  comes  down  to  the 
begiiu'inj;  of  the  world  age.  The  second  infinity  of 
time  hcgins  with  the  complete  triumph  of  good  at 
tlio  end  of  the  world  age,  and  extends  into  a  never- 
eiuling  future.  With  this  set  of  time-thoughts  cor- 
respond the  two  spatial  infinities,  that  of  light  (the 


dwdfing  o£  Ahmrn;  and  that  cf  darkness  (the  bome 
of  Angra  Mainju),  aeparm&ed  bj  the  viohle  vorid 
which  is  the  arena  cf  himiaii  and  animal  sctifitiBi 
and  of  the  conflict  between  ^ood  and  eriL  Aoeod- 
ing  to  the  BioMiaAis^  after  Ahura  made  the  craitani 
whidi  were  to  noinister  to  his  mastery  of  evil,  thy 
remained  passive,  inactive,  and  intangible  for  3,000 
years.  Angra  Mainyu  then  accepted  the  propMl 
that  the  eooflict  diould  ooQtiniie  for  9,000  jna^ 
not  knowing  that  for  the  first  tri-miDennium  Aban^ 
win  wouU  control,  for  the  second  the  two  wii 
would  intermingle,  and  that  in  the  final  period  Angn 
Mainyu*s  wouU  be  subdued.  Being  thus  ahown  the 
iflsue,  he  was  so  ooofounded  that  he  remained  pM- 
aive  for  the  second  period,  when  Ahura  created  the 
mx  ardiangek  (see  below,  §  3),  to  which  his  opponent 
answered  by  creating  the  six  archdemons.  Ahm 
created  successively  the  sky  and  luminaries,  water, 
earth,  animals,  and  mankind.  The  Fravashis  (see 
below,  VI.,  §  4)  of  men  had  already  been  crested, 
and  to  them  was  promised  ultimate  perfection  and 
inunortality  if  they  should  choose  Ahura's  side.  In 
the  strug^  beginning  with  the  seventh  millennium 
the  primeval  man  and  primeval  ox  fell;  from  tliB 
earth  the  primeval  man's  seed  produced  a  plant 
that  after  forty  years  brought  forth  or  became  the 
first  pair.  This  third  millennhim  is  accounted  for 
by  a  mythical  chronology.  The  period  of  humanity 
covers  6,0(X)  years,  the  prophet  beginning  his  mims- 
try  at  the  middle  of  this  period  with  his  thirtieth 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  first  thousand  years  cf  this 
period  the  first  f orenmner  of  Saoshyant  (see  bdow, 
§  4)  appears  with  the  name  UkhshyaJUralay  "who 
makes  piety  grow."  In  the  middle  of  the  second 
milleimium  of  this  period  was  the  season  of  cold 
caused  by  a  wiaard,  salvation  for  a  renmant  of  men 
and  animals  being  secured  by  Yima  (see  below,  1 5). 
At  the  begiiming  a  second  forerunner  of  the  Saoshy- 
ant appears,  and  at  the  end  the  Saoshyant  closes  the 
world  age.  The  final  confiictjjreaks  out,  man  makes 
progress  to  pure  spirituahty,  finally  needing  no  food; 
and  after  the  resurrection  and  judgment  begins  again 
infinite  time,  hiunan  history  and  the  victory  having 
been  consummated. 

Corresponding  to  the  two  infinities  in  space  and 
time  were  the  two  existences,  independent,  contrary 
in  nature,  both  ab  initio  infinite,  though  only  one  is 
to  continue  his  eternity  of  being.     Ahura  Mazda, 

"  Lord    All-knowing  '*    (shortened  to 

3.  The      Ormuzd)  is  described  in  the  Ormiud 

Hierarchies.  FofiA/  (Eng.  transl.  in  SBE^  xxiii.  21- 

31)  as  the  creator,  omniscient,  holy, 
beneficent,  eternal  in  the  full  sense,  bostower  of 
health,  happiness,  and  possessions,  essential  light 
He  was  apparently  unfigured  in  the  religion,  repre- 
sented by  no  statue  or  form.  Essentially  opposed 
to  him  was  Angra  Mainyu  (or  Ahriman), ''  Hostile 
Spirit,"  coeval  in  origin  with  Ahura,  but  not  eternal 
in  the  full  sense,  since  he  is  to  cease  to  be.  He  is 
essentially  evil,  unoonsecrate,  hmited  in  knowledge 
(he  did  not  even  know  of  the  existence  of  Ahura), 
gross  darkness.  He  could  not  foresee  the  future,  so 
could  not  guard  against  its  issues.  Ahura.  to  assist 
him  in  the  foreseen  conflict,  and  in  the  guidance  of 
the  world,  created  the  six  Amesha  Spentas  (Am- 
shaahpands),  "  Immortal  Beneficents/'  with  wfaom 
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be  fonned  the  holy  heptad,  his  servitors  with  the 
attributes  of  immortality,  invisibility,  beneficence. 
Theeo  are  the  personifications  of  virtues  or  abstract 
qaafities,  and  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  evi- 
dences <^  the  founder's  thought.    Their  names  are: 
Yoliii  Manah,  "  Good  Thought '';  Asha  Vahishta, 
"  Beat  Rigliteousness  ";  Khshatfara  Vaiiya,  "  De- 
■red  Kngdom";    Spenta  Armaiti,  "Holy  Har- 
mony";  Haurvataty  "Saving  Health/'  and  Am- 
•rataty  "  Immortality."    The  first  three  are  male, 
the  othiNs  female.    They  are  assigned  to  the  pro- 
lection  of  specific  departments  or  elements  in  the 
world:    thus  the  first  cares  for  domestic  animals, 
Khflhathra  for  metals,  Asha  Vahishta  for  fire,  Arma- 
Hi  for  the  earth,  Haurvatat  for  water,  Ameretat  for 
Tegetation.     To  each  a  month  was  dedicated  in 
qwcial  honor,  also  a  holy  day  and  a  special  flower. 
Their  place  in  the  heavenly  hierarchy  corresponds 
m  some  degree  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  arch- 
■ngria.   Yet  the  name  "  Amshashpands  "  later  took 
m  other  beings  than  the  six  named,  such  as  Sraosha, 
Atar,  Gosurvan  (see  below,  $4).    To  offset  these 
Afigra  Mainyu  created  six  archdemons,  Aka  Manah, 
"Evil  Mind,"  Ihdra,  Saum,  Naonhaithya,  Taunt, 
and  Zaixi  (Kenduiad,  X.  9-10;  FosA/,  xix.  96).    Then 
••  he  had  introduced  into  the  good  world  of  animals 
created  by  Ahura  evil  creations  such  as  serpents  and 
vennin,  so  he  created  hordes  of  lesser  demons  and 
''drujes,"  as  well  as  the  evils  of  disease  and  deform- 
ity and  death  and  all  sorts  of  loathsomeness  among 
nen.   Indeed,  during  his  day,  while  not  omnipotent 
(even  Ahura  had  not  that  attribute),  he  had  ability 
to  work  all  the  evils  which  Zoroaster  found  in  this 
lorid.    It  is  to  be  remarked  here,  as  illustrating  one 
of  the  limitations  of  thought  in  the  system  in  com- 
mon with  like  ethical  religions,  the  powers  of  evil 
have  far  less  sharpness  of  definition  than  the  beings 
who  work  for  good.    This  speaks  well  for  the  minds 
that  created  and  developed  the  system. 

Besides  the  Amesha  Spentas  there  were  in  the 
lefigion  a  number  of  beings  named  in  the  Avesta 
(and  of  course  in  the  later  writings)  as  receiving 
qwGud  honor.  Theoretically  these  were  not  divin- 
ities to  whom  worship  was  paid,  but  were  beneficent 
spirits  active  under  the  direction  of 
4.  Otlier  Ahura  Mazda.  Notable  are  the  Yaza- 
Cdestial  tas,  abstractions  or  personifications  of 
Spirits,  natural  elements,  bodies,  or  qualities, 
of  whom  Mithra,  celebrated  in  Yashlf 
X.  (see  MmiBA,  Mithraibm  for  later  developments), 
was  of  Indo-Iranian  derivation,  originally  a  solar 
deity  of  lig^t,  knower  of  truth  and  a  witness  to  it, 
guardian  of  oaths,  and  a  judge  of  the  dead.  Atar, 
or  fire,  the  purest  of  the  elements,  was  next  in  im- 
portance, if  he  were  second  even  to  Mithra.  He 
was  the  messenger  of  Ahura,  the  holiest  spirit 
against  whose  defilement  in  his  material  form  most 
stringent  regulations  were  drawn.  As  with  Agni 
in  India,  the  conception  varies  from  material  to 
qnitual,  from  pO!sonal  to  impersonal.  The  cult 
issniinffd  with  this  element  gave  one  of  the  names 
to  the  Zoroastrians  by  which  they  were  long  and 
widdy  though  erroneously  known,  **  Fire  Worship- 
en."  Anshhs,  celebrated  in  Yashtf  v.,  was  the 
spirit  of  the  waters.  Her  Avesta  name  is  A  rdvi  Sura 
Anahita,  "  hight  powerful,  immaculate  being."    She 
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was  the  heavenly  spring  and  source  of  all  terrestrial 
waters,  located  on  the  summit  of  a  mythical  moun- 
tain in  the  region  of  the  stars.  She  was  the  assistant 
of  many  holy  heroes  before  and  after  the  prophet, 
as  well  as  of  himself.  Having  power  to  fertilize  the 
earth,  she  used  this  power  beneficently  for  the  good 
of  animals  and  mankind,  and  was  the  good  genius 
of  marriageable  girls  and  parturient  women.  Her 
cult  came  to  have  a  great  independent  vogue,  like 
that  of  Mithra,  spread  widely  in  Armenia  (Pliny  v. 
83)  and  through  Asia  Minor  (Strabo  xi.  512),  where 
she  became  fused  with  the  **  Great  Mother  Goddess." 
Greeks  identified  her  with  both  Athene  and  Aphro- 
dite. The  "  Star  Yazatas  "  were  also  of  high  im- 
portance, these  being  the  fixed  stars,  not  the  planets, 
which  were  regarded  as  creations  of  Angra  Mainyu. 
Tistriya,  Sirius,  celebrated  in  Yaahtf  viii.,  was  the 
leader  of  the  stars,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
counterpart  of  Indra,  fighting  the  dragon  of  drought 
and  precipitating  the  rains.  In  later  writings  (e.g., 
Bundahishf  viii.)  transfer  is  made  to  the  cosmology, 
and  this  being  forms  lakes  and  seas.  Other  figures 
not  Yazatas  are  Sraosha,  ''obedience,"  angel  of 
worship  (Yashif  xi.;  Yasna,  Ivii.),  the  incarnate 
word,  protector  of  the  poor,  mediator  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  a  judge  and  conductor  of  the 
dead.  Rashnu  Razista,  "  genius  of  truth  "  (Yciaht, 
xii.),  was  especially  concerned  with  the  dead,  hold- 
ing the  balance  in  which  their  deeds  are  weighed, 
and  with  Mithra  and  Sraosha  forming  the  triad  of 
judges.  Gosunm  (Gos,  Drvaspa)  is  the  soul  of  the 
cow  or  bull,  the  abstract  representative  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  an  important  figure  in  the  mythology, 
celebrated  in  Yashtj  ix.  Kavaem  Hvareno,  "  king- 
ly majesty,"  or  "  royal  glory,"  was  perhaps  the  ab- 
straction of  the  principle  of  divine  right  of  kings; 
possibly  because  of  this  the  title  of  deity  appears 
among  the  titles  of  the  Sassanidse.  Ashi  Vanguhi 
was  the  personification  of  piety,  the  genius  of  for- 
tune and  wealth,  health,  and  intellectual  vigor. 
Other  figures  celebrated  are  Arstat  or  truthfulness 
(Yashif  xviii.);  Verethragma  (Yashtf  xiv.),  genius 
of  victory,  who  appeared  to  Zoroaster  in  ten  incar- 
nations and  bestowed  on  him  various  gifts;  Rama 
Hvastra  (Yasht^  xv.),  Daena  or  Din  (Yashtf  xvi.), 
the  personification  of  the  religion;  and  the  Fravashis 
(Yashl,  xiii.),  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  the 
Manes  of  the  Romans,  though  specialized  and  phi- 
losophized after  the  peculiar  Zoroastrian  fashion. 
The  notion  was  extended  in  the  later  thinking,  and 
not  only  spirits  and  men  have  fravashis,  but  the  sky, 
the  earth,  and  other  things.  The  notion  seems  to 
be  in  part  an  abstraction  including  the  vigor  by 
which  the  object  it  possesses  grows  and  develops. 
Especially  significant  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Saoshy- 
ant,  usually  rendered  "  savior,"  who  is  to  come, 
having  been  foreshadowed  by  prophets  in  the  line  of 
Zoroaster  who  were  \drgin-bom.  He  is  to  end  the 
battle  with  evil,  preside  over  the  resurrection,  and 
accomplish  the  rejuvenation  of  the  world.  The 
parallelism  with  mcssianism  is  at  once  discerned. 

Thus  the  angelology  of  the  system  is  seen  to  be 
highly  developed.  Equally  noticeable  is  the  ethical 
foundation  of  the  entire  hierarchy  on  which  the 
structure  is  built.  The  demonology  is  less  definite, 
and  the  evil  spirits  are  far  less  individualized. 
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According  to  Yashtf  xiii.  149,  man  is  in  constitu- 
tion fivefold:  spirit  or  intellectuality,  the  knowing 
power;  conscience,  a  sort  of  personality  which  warns 
of  possible  wrong,  but  deserts  the  in- 

5.  Anthro-  corrigible;   vital  force,  coexistent  with 
pology.      the  body;  soul,  perhaps  moral  choice; 

and  the  fravashi,  which  seems  to  as- 
sume the  post-mortem  personality.  The  essential 
idea  of  man  is  that  of  a  being  having  to  choose  be- 
tween Ahura  and  Angra  Mainyu,  between  good  and 
evil,  and  this  choice  determines  his  future  lot.  His 
period  of  existence  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
death,  and  his  place  after  death  is  determined  by 
inflexible  justice  upon  the  basis  of  his  deeds  in  the 
body.  Of  soteriology,  in  the  Christian  sense,  there 
is  none  in  the  system;  there  is  no  pardon  jfor  sin 
apart  from  the  fact  that  a  convert  to  the  religion 
is  by  confessing  the  faith  relieved  from  the  conse- 
quence of  prior  sins  of  ignorance  when  he  knew  not 
the  religion.  Yet  man  is  not  left,  in  the  developed 
form  of  the  religion  at  least,  to  his  own  efforts,  since 
guardian  angels  assist  in  overcoming  temptation 
and  evading  the  pitfalls  set  by  the  demons.  An  im- 
portant part  in  the  Zoroastrian  anthropology  is  that 
embodied  in  the  Yima  story.  Ahura  proposed  to 
make  Yima  the  founder  of  the  new  religion,  but  he 
declined;  so  Ahura  made  him  guardian  of  the  world 
and  the  creatures  of  Ahura  {Vendidadf  ii.).  This 
duty  he  performed,  so  that  the  flocks  and  herds  and 
mankind  increased,  and  twice  the  area  of  the  in- 
habited earth  had  to  be  enlarged.  He  was  then 
warned  of  the  approach  of  a  series  of  cold  winters 
which  should  wipe  out  life,  and  was  commanded  to 
create  a  sort  of  paradise,  two  miles  square,  and  bring 
thither  specimens  of  the  different  species,  elimina- 
ting from  the  humans  thus  saved  the  deformed, 
impotent,  lunatic,  malicious,  evil-minded,  leprous, 
and  wicked.  This  was  done,  and  the  1,900  men  and 
women  there  lived  a  life  of  perfect  happiness  and 
re{)eopled  the  earth  after  the  magician  who  had 
wrought  the  cold  had  ceased  his  work.  This  story 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  direct  parallel  of  the  "  flood 
legend,"  but  is  a  combination  of  the  "  golden-age  " 
legend  and  recollection  of  the  migrations. 

The  soul  after  death  remains  near  the  body  for 
three  days,  in  pain  or  joy,  according  to  its  deeds. 
On  the  fourth  day  at  dawn  it  takes  up  its  journey 
to  its  final  home.    Its  experiences  correspond  to  the 

individual's  actions  during  life.    Have 

6.  Escha-   they  been  righteous,  the  soul  is  cheered 
tology.      by  delicious  experiences  on  its  way,  and 

is  met  by  a  beautiful  maiden,  the  im- 
personation of  its  good  deeds,  who  guides  it  to  the 
Chin  vat  bridge,  where  Mithra,  Sraosha,  and  Rashnu 
pass  judgment  (on  the  basis  of  the  daily  record  kept 
by  Vohu  Manah  and  the  trying  in  Rashnu's  scales 
of  its  good  deeds  and  bad).  Then  it  passes  across 
the  Chinvat  bridge  (Fayrwi,  xix.  6,  xlvi.  11)  to  the 
bridge  of  the  angels;  finally,  received  by  Vohu 
Manah,  the  soul  passes  before  Ahura  and  the  Ames- 
ha  Spentas  to  take  up  its  abode  permanently  with 
the  righteous  {Vendidad,  xix.  28-34;  cf.  Yashtf  xxii., 
xxiv.  53-64;  Yasna,  xxxi.  14).  The  hap  of  the 
wicked  is  the  reverse  of  this,  the  soul  being  met  by 
an  evil-favored  hag  and  dragged  by  it  after  the  judg- 
ment to  the  depths  of  darkness.    There  is,  however, 


a  place  called  Hamestagatif  the  abiding-plaoecf  souk 
whose  good  and  evil  deeds  exactly  balance.  TlieR 
and  the  evil  dead  abide  in  their  places  till  the  lart 
day,  when  the  human  denizens  of  hell  are  poiified 
and  join,  with  those  of  Hamestagan,  the  bleased  id 
the  new  heaven  and  new  earth.  So  that  imivenJ- 
ism  is  the  final  creed,  and  hell  is  not  an  eternal  to^ 
ture  or  retribution  (Dadistan-d  Diniky  xiv.  8,  xcdL 
10-16;  Bundahish,  xxx.  1-33;  cf.  G.  C.  0.  Haas,  in 
Spiegel  Memorial  Volume^  Bombay,  1908).  On  the 
day  of  judgment  the  Saoshyant  completes  the  vic- 
tory over  evil  in  a  final  battle  (Yashtj  xix.  89-96), 
and  is  to  reign  for  fifty-seven  years.  By  that  time 
man  will  have  become  spiritualized,  needing  neither 
food  nor  drink  {Bundahishf  xxx.  3;  Dinkari,  VII., 
xi.  4).  A  star  is  to  fall  and  its  heat  will  melt  the 
terrestrial  metals,  this  molten  mass  coursing  over 
the  earth  and  becoming  the  purification  of  men  and 
making  the  earth  a  mountainless  plain.  The  resor- 
rection  takes  place,  all  souls  gather,  and  the  wicked 
suffer  three  days'  torture  in  hell.  All  souls  puB 
through  the  molten  flood,  which  to  the  good  is  pleu- 
ant  and  to  the  bad  is  extremest  pain.  Then  all  are 
united  in  heaven  (Dadistan^  Dinik,  Ixxv.  4),  and 
the  new  earth  is  established,  itself  inmiortal,  it  and 
its  inhabitants  radiant  wiUi  light,  yet  poeseBEUig 
sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

The  imiversally  present  ideal  inculcated  by  the 
Mazdean  religion  is  summed  up  in  activity  as  rep- 
resented in  the  triple  phrase,  "  good  thoughts,  good 

words,  good  deeds."     By  the  first  is 

7.  Ethics    meant  primarily  acceptance  of  the  le- 

and  Relig-  ligion  and   then   regard  for  the  law, 

loos  Duties,  practical  and  ritual,  abstention  from 

presumption,  covetousness,  anger,  hist, 
envy,  anxiety,  and  disobedience  to  superiors.  "  Good 
words  "  involves  the  eschewing  of  slander  and  of 
dispute  even  with  the  evil-minded  and  maliciciB. 
The  ideal  of  good  works  is  based  upon  the  pastoral 
and  agricultural  foundations  of  Avestan  society. 
Perjury,  impurity  of  body  or  mind,  \iolence,  and 
untruthfulness  are  especially  denounced,  charity 
and  generosity  are  forcefully  enjoined.  Vendidad 
iii.  pronounces  the  best  situations  on  earth  those 
where  a  Zoroastrian  is  worshiping,  and  the  home- 
stead of  a  believer  with  wife,  children,  flocks,  and 
herds  all  in  good  condition,  where  the  fields  are 
under  irrigation  and  the  flocks  yield  most  urine  (for 
purification).  The  fight  against  demons  is  m  part 
carried  on  by  agriculture — "  Who  sows  com  sows 
hohness."  Procrastination  of  labor  is  forbidden 
{Sad  DaVf  Ixxxi.  10).  Asceticism  is  frowned  on, 
especially  is  celibacy  opposed;  the  possession  of 
wife  and  children  is  commended,  the  latter  being 
among  the  chief  blessings  of  mankind,  and  childless- 
ness a  curse  {YasnUf  xi.  3;  SBEj  xxxi.  244-245; 
Herodotus,  ix.  Ill),  while  a  sacred  virginity  was 
considered  irreligious.  To  foster  fertihty,  the  sacred 
fire  was  maintained  in  the  house  (Shauasty  xiL  3), 
and  the  period  of  gestation  was  marked  at  int^vab 
by  joyous  celebrations.  The  child  at  six  begins  to 
learn  prayers,  and  some  little  time  after  that  is  in- 
vested with  the  sacred  thread.  Since  labor  is  a 
prime  duty,  fasting  is  prohibited,  because  it  deprives 
of  proper  strength  for  the  active  duties  of  life  {Ven- 
didadf  iii.  33,  iv.  48-49).    Self-mortification  is  sin- 
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later  writings  seem  to  have  a  polemic  di- 
;aiiist  Christian  and  Manichean  asceticism, 
enjoined  for  breaches  of  the  law  are  often 
Mrs  either  in  the  field  or  for  the  ritual  serv- 
ibitions  of  sexual  intercourse  where  they 
in  the  main  upon  considerations  of  essen- 
liiful  propriety.  Among  the  punishments 
d  are  the  killing  of  snakes  or  vermin  (the 
of  Angra  Mainyu),  building  of  bridges 
er,  and  making  of  ditches  for  irrigation, 
dt  involved  a  priesthood,  called  Athravan. 
sts  were  held  to  a  high  level  of  obligation, 
oeable  that  the  Vendidad  shows  no  traces  of 
leeking  of  the  priesthood  such  as  charac- 
terizes the  Brahmanic  writings  of  India, 
ult.  Priestly  duties  involved  service  not 
only  at  the  temples  but  in  the  homes 
ievers,  particularly  in  the  care  of  the  sacred 
brewing  of  haoma,  and  the  chanting  of  the 
Training  for  the  priesthood  began  at  the 
ren  and  continued  till  at  least  fourteen,  and 
toruring  of  Yasna  and  Vendidad  seems  to 
n  required.  Sacrificial  animals  named  are 
J,  cow,  lamb,  and  even  the  camel  {Vendi- 
.  16-20).  Special  importance  attached  to 
sma  (Baxsom),  originally  a  bundle  of  twigs 
he  priest  while  he  recited  the  prayers  (Ven- 
.  1,  xix.  63).  It  is  represented  now  by  a 
silver  rods  varying  in  niunber  from  three 
-three.  The  Baresma  was  employed  in  the 
n  to  Ahura,  the  service  for  the  dead,  the 
to  the  Yazatas  and  other  spirits,  including 
^ashis.  Its  virtues  increase  in  the  later 
f  the  religion,  until  by  its  offering  the  just 
!  to  paradise.  Great  emphasis  was  laid  also 
tma,  a  drink  supposed  to  bring  the  partici- 
t  commimion  with  God,  and  later  becoming 
ital.  Haoma  seems  to  have  been  origi- 
eity  of  exhilaration,  the  apotheosized  fer- 
Irink  (the  intoxicating  character  is  evident 
;,  ix.-xi.,  note  x.  13).  The  chief  claim  to 
thus  apotheosized  was  that  he  is  the  ''  holy 
driveth  death  afar."  Altogether  novel  is 
of  the  dog  in  the  religion,  so  that  two  Far- 
taken  up  with  the  subject  (Vendidad^  xiii.- 
dii.  14  sqq.,  xv.  20-^51).  Killing  of  the  ani- 
)rbidden.  Two  "  four-eyed  "  dogs  guard 
vat  bridge  (probably  dogs  with  spots  over 
,  and  a  like  animal  expels  from  a  corpse  the 
demon."  Since  all  that  Ahura  created  was 
dthful,  and  good,  Angra  Mainyu's  activi- 
ludng  impurity,  disease,  and  death,  the 
life  was  to  avoid  and  banish  the  impure, 
impurity  is  contact  with  something  tainted 
Bt  with  the  demons — with  death  or  disease 
lity.  All  that  passes  from  a  man  is  impure, 
e  may  not  breathe  on  the  fire,  nor  for  cere- 
irpoees  cleanse  in  the  first  instance  in  water. 
I  may  not  be  binned,  nor  buried  imless  first 
in  wax  or  kindred  substance,  but  exposed 
n  birds  in  "  towers  of  silence."  Funeral 
for  the  dead  are  conducted  on  the  three 
oeeding  the  decease,  with  memorial  serv- 
le  fourth,  tenth,  and  thirtieth  days  and  the 
mniversary.  Priests  are  the  celebrants, 
!  symbolic  elements,  fire  and  water  and  also 


flowers  and  fruits,  are  used.  Recollections  from 
primitive  times  appear  in  the  host  of  charms  used, 
these  parts  of  the  Avesta  being  those  that  show  the 
early  character  of  part  of  the  religious  usages.  The 
principle  that  underlies  the  entire  code  is  the  primi- 
tive one  that  offenses  against  the  individual  are  far 
less  dangerous  than  against  the  religion — spiritual 
beings — since  these  endanger  all  mankind  by  arou- 
sing the  anger  of  the  exalted  spirits.  Thus  the  sol- 
idarity of  the  Zoroastrian  community  is  empha- 
sized. To  maintain  the  purity  of  the  commimity  in 
early  times  close  intermarriage  was  practised,  but 
in  modem  times  observance  of  this  is  less  stringent. 
Vm.  The  Parsees:  Modem  Zoroastrians  are 
known  as  Parsees  (Parsis),  and  are  found  princi- 
pally in  India.  After  the  Mohammedan  conquest 
of  Persia  in  641,  the  Zoroastrians  were  in  large  part 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  country  in  order 
to  practise  their  religion,  though  scattered  commu- 
nities continued  to  exist  there.  The  Island  of  Or- 
muz  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  the  first  refuge,  but  was 
inadequate  for  a  permanent  home.  A  series  of  emi- 
grations led  them  to  Diu  on  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  on 
the  western  coast  of  India  about  700.  They  settled 
in  Guzerat,  and  in  721  built  their  fire  temple;  this 
was  their  home  till  about  1300,  when  the  Moslem 
invasion  of  India  again  drove  them  away  to  take 
refuge  in  such  places  somewhat  inland  as  Broach, 
Surat,  and  Thana.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Portuguese  attempted  to  force  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  but  the  advent  of  the  British  in  India 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  brought 
reUef  from  pressure.  On  the  occupation  in  1668  of 
Bombay  by  the  British  East  India  Gompany  as  its 
seat  of  power,  the  Parsees  made  that  city  their  head- 
quarters. Many  of  them  took  service  with  the  com- 
pany in  a  wide  variety  of  capacities.  They  have 
ever  since  displayed  a  remarkable  readiness  to  adapt 
themselves  to  modem  conditions,  and  the  Parsee 
community  as  a  whole  is  noted  for  its  wealth  and 
culture.  Their  industrial,  educational,  and  charita- 
ble enterprises  are  of  a  very  high  type,  and  they 
regard  as  a  disgrace  to  the  community  the 
existence  of  the  few  Parsee  beggars  that  remain. 
Small  Parsee  communities  still  exist  in  Persia,  chief- 
ly in  Yezd,  where  perhaps  8,(X)0  Parsees  (known  as 
Iranis  to  distinguish  them  from  their  Indian  breth- 
ren) still  live.  In  India  there  are  not  far  from 
100,(X)0  professing  this  religion,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  in  the  Bombay  presidency.  They  claim 
to  have  preserved  the  pure  faith  taught  by 
Zoroaster,  and  their  principal  beliefs  and  prac- 
tises may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts 
from  a  Parsee  catechism. 

In  whom  do  we»  of  the  Zarthosti  community,  believe? 
We  believe  in  only  one  God,  and  do  not  believe  in 
any  beside  him. 
Who  is  that  one  God? 

The  God  who  created  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the 
angels,  the  stars,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  fire,  the  water, 
or  all  the  four  elements,  and  all  things  of  the  two  worlds: 
that  God  we  believe  in,  him  we  worship,  him  we  invoke, 
him  we  adore. 
Do  we  not  brieve  in  any  other  god? 

Whoever  bdieves  in  any  other  god  but  this  is  an  infl- 
dd,  and  shall  suffer  the  punishment  of  hell. 
What  is  the  form  of  our  God? 

Our  God  has  neither  face  nor  form,  color  nor  shape, 
nor  fixed  place.     There  is  no  other  like  him;  he  is  him- 
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Mlf  Bingly  fueh  a  glory  thst  r/0  can  not  praise  or  de- 
•eribe  him,  nor  our  mind  comprehend  him. 
la  Utere  any  such  thing  that  God  can  not  create  it? 

Yee,  there  ia  one  thing  that  God  himielf  even  ean  not 

create. 
What  that  thing  ia  must  be  explained  to  me. 

God  is  the  creator  of  all  things;    but  if  he  wish  to 
create  another  lilce  himself,  he  can  not  do  it.     God  can 
not  create  another  like  himsrif. 
How  many  names  are  there  for  God? 

It  is  said  that  there  are  1,001  names;  but  of  these  101 
are  extant. 
Why  are  there  so  many  names  of  God? 

God's  names,  expressive  of  his  nature,  are  two — 
YoMdan  ("omnipotence")  and  Pauk  ("holy").  He  is 
also  named  Hormutd  (the  highest  of  spirits),  Dadar 
(the  distributor  of  justice),  Purvurdegar  (provider), 
Purturtar  (protector),  by  which  names  we  praise  him. 
There  are  many  other  names  also,  descriptive  of  his 
good  doings. 
What  is  our  religion? 

Our  religion  is  worship  of  God. 
Whence  did  we  receive  our  rdigion? 

God's  true  prophet — the  true  Zarthoet  Asphantaman 
Anoeirwan — brought  the  religion  for  us  from  God. 
Where  should  I  turn  my  face  when  worshiping  the  holy 
Hormuxd? 

We  should,  worship  the  holy  just  Hormuzd  with  our 
face  toward  some  of  his  creations  of  light  and  glory  and 
brightness. 
Which  are  those  things? 

Such  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  fire,  water, 
and  other  such  things  of  glory.  To  such  things  we  turn 
our  face,  and  consider  them  our  Kibleh  ("the  thing 
opposite"),  because  God  has  bestowed  upon  them  a 
small  spark  of  his  pure  glory,  and  they  are  therefore 
more    exalted    in    the    creation,    and    fit    to    be    our 

Kibleh 

What  commands  has  God  sent  us  through  his  prophet, 
the  exalted  Zarthost? 

Many  are  those  commands,  but  I  give  you  the  prin- 
cipal, which  must  always  be  remembered,  by  which  we 
must  guide  ourselves.  To  know  God  as  one;  to  know  the 
prophet,  the  exalted  Zarthost,  as  his  true  prophet;  to 
brieve  the  religion,  and  the  Avesta  brought  by  him,  as 
true  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt;  to  brieve  in  the  good- 
ness of  God;  not  to  disobey  any  of  the  commands  of 
the  Mazdiashna  religion;  to  avoid  evil  deeds;  to  exert 
for  good  deeds;  to  pray  five  times  in  the  day;  to  be- 
lieve in  the  reckoning  and  justice  on  the  fourth  morn- 
ing after  death;  to  hope  for  heaven  and  to  fear  hell;  to 
consider  doubtless  the  day  of  general  destruction  and 
purification  (of  all  suffering  souls) ;  to  remember  always 
that  God  has  done  what  he  willed,  and  shall  do  what 
he  wills;   to  face  some  luminous  object  while  worshiping 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

BiBUOGRAPHY:  For  a  survey  of  the  literature  use  E.  Wil- 
helm,  Catalogtu  of  Books  on  Iranian  Literature^  Bombay, 
1901.  Many  of  the  books  noted  below  contain  lists  of 
books  and  of  discussions,  notably  those  by  A.  V.  W. 
Jackson.  Texts  of  the  Avesta  to  be  noted  are:  K.  F. 
Geldner,  3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1886-96  (best);  E.  Bumouf, 
Paris,  1829-43  {Vendidad  Sade);  H.  Brockhaus,  Leipsie, 
1850  (Vendidad  Sade);  N.  L.  Westergaard,  Copenhagen, 
1852-64;  F.  Spiegel,  2  vols.,  Vienna,  1863-58  (Yasna, 
Viapered,  Vendidad);  M.  Haug,  2  vols.,  Leipsie,  1858- 
1860  (five  Gathas);  C.  Bartholomae.  Halle,  1879  iGatha»); 
L.  H.  MUls.  Leipsie,  1892-94  (Gathat);  AntU,  Bombay, 
1901  (Vendidad  Sade);  M.  M.  Gandavia,  Bombay  (Ven- 
didad); M.  N.  Dhalla,  The  Nyaithea  or  Zoroaatrian  Lit- 
anies, New  York,  1909.  Eng.  transls.  by  J.  Darmesteter 
and  L.  H.  Mills  are  in  SBE,  vols,  iv.',  xxiii.,  xxxi. ;  Fr.  transls. 
of  the  whole  or  parts  are  by  J.  Thonnelier,  Paris,  1856-62; 
C.  de  Harlez,  2d  ed.,  ib.  1881;  J.  Darmesteter,  3  vols., 
ib.  1892-93;  Germ,  transls.  are  by  M.  Haug,  Leipsie, 
1858-60  (five  Gathae);  F.  Spiegel,  3  vols.,  ib.  1852-63  (re- 
produced in  Eng.  transl.  by  Bleeck,  London,  1864);  par- 
tial transl.  in  F.  WindLschmann,  Zoroaslriaehe  Studien, 
Vienna,  1868;  C.  Geldner,  Stuttgart,  1884  (three  Yashtt); 
C.  Bartholomae,  Strasburg,  1905  (the  GatJuu) ;  F.  Wolff, 
ib.  1910.  Editions  of  Pahlavi  literature  that  may  be 
noted  are  the  Dinkart  by  D.  B.  Sanjana,  6  vols.,  Bombay, 
1874-91;  the  Bundahiak,  by  N.  L.  Westergaard,  Copen- 


hagen, 1851;  and  a  series  of  Yatna  texts  by  L.  E  MOb 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  AaiaUe  Society,  1902-08;  u 
well  as  the  Bundahiah,  with  transl.  and  glossary,  Ld^  . 
sic,  1868.  Eng.  transls.  of  Pahlavi  texts  are  in  SBE,  ixk. 
v.,  xviii.,  xxiv.,  xxxviL,  xlvii.  Note  also  F.  H.  Weirtistfc, 
Die  KeilinMehriften  der  Aehamenid4n,  Leipsie,  1911,  risei 
this  has  value  as  a  source. 

On  the  literature  especially  to  be  noted  are  the  tBtrs* 
dttctions  to  the   texts  and   translations   named  fai  Uh 
preceding  paragraph.     Linguistie  hdpe  are:  F.  Jasti,flaa^ 
buck  der  Zendspraehe,  Leipsie,  1864;   C.  de  Haries,  Jfss- 
uel  de  FAeeeta,  Paris,  1878;   idem.  Manna  de  PoUm,  lb. 
1880;    W.  Geiger,  Handbueh  der  Awesto-Sprodkc,  Gnm- 
matik,   Chreatomathie   und   Gloeaar,   Erlangen,   1879;   C. 
Bartholomae,  Handhueh  der  aUiraniaeken  Spraehen,  Ldp* 
sic,    1883;     idem,    AlHraniachea    WOrterhnek,    Strssbw^ 
1905;    A.  V.   W.  Jackson,   Aaeeta  Grammar,  Stnttcirt, 
1891;    L.   H.   MOla,  Dictionary  of  the  Gaikic  La»§matt, 
Leipsie,  1902  sqq.;    M.  Schuyler,  Index  aerbomm  of  tte 
FragmenU  of  the  Aaeata,  New  York,  1902;   H.  Reiehalt, 
Aweatiaehee     Elemeniarbueh,     Heidelberg,     1909;     idm, 
Aaeata  Reader.     Text,  Notea,  Gloaaary  and  Index,  Stn»> 
burg,   1911.     For  discussions  on  various  phasei  of  Uh 
literature  consult:    M.  Haug,    Ueber  die  Pehleai-SpreAi 
und  den  Bundaheah,  G<)ttingen,  1854;    idem,  Eaaap  m 
the  Sacred  LanffuoQe,  WriHnga,  and  Religion  of  the  Per- 
aeea,  Bombay,  1862,  8d  ed.,  1884;  idem,  Eaaaf  en  the  PA- 
lawi    Language,  Stuttgart,   1870;    F.  Spiegri,  Die  tnH- 
tioneUe  lAteratur  der  Paraen  in  ihrem  Zuaammenkange  uU 
den  angrenzenden  Liieraiuren,  Vienna,  1860;    F.   Wind- 
ischmann,   Zoroaatriaehe  Studien,  ed.   F.  Spiegd,  Bsriiii, 
1863;    F.  Spiegel,  Commentar  il6«r  dos  Aaeata,  2  vola, 
Vienna,  1864-68;  W.  D.  Whitney,  Oriental  and  Ungnalk 
Studiea,  chap,  vi.  New  York,  1873-76;    K.  F.  Gddsv. 
Studien  turn  Aaeata,  Strasburg,   18S2;    J.  UarmeMm, 
tttudea  iraniennea,  2  vola.,  Paris,  1888  (prindpsUy  linfaii- 
tic);  C.  de  Haries,  De  FexSg^ae  at  de  la  correction  da Iccfn 
aaaatiquea,  Leipsie,  1883;   F.  Justi,  Iraniaekaa  NaateakaA, 
Marburg,  1896;    T.  NOldeke,  Daa  altiraniadu  Natieael- 
epoa,  Strasburg,  1896;    K.  F.  Geldner,  AaeattOiUUTekwr,  is 
Grundriaa  der  iraniadicn  Philologie,  voL  iL,  no.  1,  pp.  1- 
68,  Stuttgart,  1896  sqq.;   E.  G.  Browne,  A  Uterorf  Bid. 
of  Peraia,  pp.  88-110,  New  York,    1902;   D.  M.  Msdas. 
Diacouraea  on  Iranian  Literaiure,  Bombay,  1909. 

On  the  general  background  and  history  use  the  (7rssd> 
rtss  der  iraniachen  PhUologie  named  above;  F.  Jati,  Ga- 
aehichte  dea  alten  Peraiena,  Beriin,  1879:  T.  Nfilddce,  G*- 
aehichte  der  Peraer  ...  car  Zeit  der  Saaaaniden,  Leydo, 
1879;  idem,  Aufadtze  der  peraiaehen  Geaehiekte,  Leipae. 
1887;  idem,  Orientaliaehe  Skizzen,  Berlin,  1892,  Eof. 
transl.,  Sketckea  from  Eaatern  Hiai.,  London,  1892;  W. 
Geiger,  Os<tVantseA«  KuUur  im  AUertum,  Erlangen,  1882, 
Eng.  transl..  Civilization  of  the  Eaatern  Iranians  in  Annni 
Timea,  London,  1885;  A.  von  Gutschmid,  GeaehiehU  Imu 
von  Alexander  .  .  .  bia  zum  Untergang  der  Araaeiden, 
Tubingen,  1888;  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  Persta  Paai  and  Prta- 
ent.  New  York,  1906;  idem.  From  ConatantinopU  to  the 
Home  of  Omar  Khajfyam,  ib.  1911;  J.  V.  Pr&sek,  GeaAiekU 
der  Meder  und  Peraer  bia  tur  Makedoniacken  Eroberwag, 
vol.  ii.,  chap,  xi.,  Gotha,  1910,  cf.  A.  V.  W.  Jseksos  m 
American  Hiatorical  Revietc,  Oct.,  1910,  pp.  103  sqq. 

On  the  prophet  the  one  book  is  A.  V.  W.  JsekHO, 
Zoroaater,  the  Prophet  of  Iran,  New  York,  1899,  d.  hit 
article  in  The  Biblical  World,  1907.  Consult  huthsr: 
J.  H.  C.  Kern,  in  the  Veralagen  en  Mededeelingen  of  the 
Amsterdam  Academy,  1868,  pp.  132-164;  W.  Geica'ssd 
F.  Windischmann,  Zarathuahtra  in  the  Gathaa  and  in  (If 
Greek  and  Roman  Claaaica,  ib.  1899;  E.  Lehmann,  Zoro- 
thuatra,  en  Bog  om  Peraemea  Gamle  Tro,  2  vds.,  Co- 
penhagen, 1899-1902;  F.  Krippner,  Zoroaster,  Bitterfdd. 
1900;  L.  H.  Whitney,  Life  and  Teaehinge  of  Zaroaattr, 
the  Great  Peraian,  Chicago,  1905:  Dastoor  Peshotsa  Seo- 
jana,  Zarathtiahtra  and  Zaraihuahtrianiam  in  the  Atesta, 
Leipsie,  1906;  D.  Menant,  Zoroaatre,  Paris,  1908;  sod 
much  of  the  literature  quoted  in  the  next  paragraph  oo 
the  religion. 

On  the  religion  the  best  compend  is  A.  V.  W.  JsdnoB, 
Die  iraniaehe  Religion,  in  the  Grundriaa  der  traniaAn 
Philologie,  ut  sup.,  vol.  liL,  no  6,  cf.  his  artlde  b  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  1901.  pp.  l^ 
184.  Consult  further:  J.  G.  Rhode,  Die  heaige  Sage  aai 
daa  geaammte  Religionaayalem  der  alten  Baktrer,  Meder  aad 
Paraen  oder  dea  Zendaolka,  Frankfort,  1820;  C.  P.  Tiele, 
De  Godadienat  van  Zarathuatra  van  haar  OnisCoaa  ta  Boti* 
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7al  van  k&i  OuA-PvHMdu  Rijk,  HMirlem,  1864; 
liitncy,  OrUnlal  and  LinifuiaHe  8htdU9»  pp.  149- 
'  York,  1873;  C.  d«  Hariw,  Lm  Origtnts  du  Zo- 
t,  Paris.  1879;  J.  C«lrd  and  Others,  Oriental 
,  New  York,  1882;  J.  MOne,  in  FaWu  of  the 
p.  91-121,  London,  1882;  L.  C.  Casartelli,  La 
tie  rtiigitum  du  MauUiame  9(ma  Ut  Saatanide, 
M,  Eng.  trand.,  PhUoeopky  of  the  Mazdayaenian 
under  the  SoManida,  Bombay,  1889;  G.  de  La- 
MawdHsme;  VAweeta,  Paris,  1897;  E.  Rindtorff, 
'ton  dee  2Sarathuahira,  Weimar,  1897;  M.  FlQgel, 
nta  and  BaeUm  Reliffiona,  Baltimore,  1898;  A. 
,  Siudiee  in  ComparaHee  Religion,  pp.  129  sqq., 
1898;  J.  Seheftelowits,  AUiraniaehe  Studien,  in 
vii  (1908),  107-172;  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saua- 
krbueh  der  ReligionegeeehiehU,  iL  162-234.  TQ- 
1906;  H.  Hinneberg,  Die  Kuliur  der  Gegenwart, 
•ienlaliaehen  ReUgionen,  pp.  77-86,  Berlin,  1906; 
Peshotan  Sanjana,  at  sup.;  R.  H.  Mistri,  Zoro- 
l  Zoroaalrianiam,  London,  1907;  O.  Gramzov, 
Zommeniar  zum  Zarathuaira,  Berlin,  1907;  H. 
Die  iraniaehe  Ueberlieferung  und  daa  arieehe  Sy»- 
iicl909;  H.Bninhofer,  Ariaehe  UrteU,Bern,  1910; 
CieUizakon,  ut  sup.*  M.  Haug,  Enaye,  ut  sup. 
rious  topics,  induding  the  eschatology,  eonsult: 
<««»iiwi*»i«,  Dig  peraiaehe  Anahita  oder  Anaitia, 
1856;  M.  Wolff,  Muhammedaniaehe  Eeehatologie, 
L872;  J.  Darmesteter,  Omuud  et  Ahriman,  leure 
i  leur  hiaL,  Paris,  1877;  D.  P.  Sanjana,  PoaiUon 
H  in  Rentote  Antiin^Uy  aa  lUuatrated  in  the  Aveata, 
1892;  J.  B.  RQling,  BeUrdge  aur  Eeehatologie  daa 
Bipaie,  1896;  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  in  Bihlieol  World, 
96;  N.  Sdderblom,  L«t  Fraaaahia,  Paris,  1899; 
I  Via  future  d'apria  U  MazdHame,  Paris,  1901; 
iTest,  Natea  en  Zaraihuatra'e  Doctrine  Regarding 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1899, 
Sll;  F.  BOklen,  Die  VerwandUehaft  der  jUdieeh- 
m  mU  der  peraiadten  Eeehatologie,  GOttingen, 
.  H.  Mills,  Zarathuehira,  Philo,  the  Aehaemenida 
if,  Oxford,  1906;  idem,  Avctfa  EeehaUAogy  Com- 
th  the  Booka  of  Daniel  and  ReeekUiona,  Chicago, 
iporji  Aspaniarji,  The  Teaehinge  of  Zoroaater  and  the 
iy  of  the  Paraee  Religion,  New  York,  1908;  K. 
len.  Die  ariaehen  Gsttergeatalten,  BrOnn,  1910. 
>  Parsees  eonsult:  D.  F.  Karaka,  Hieiory  of  the 
Itondon,  1884;  D.  Menant,  Lee  Paraia,  Paris, 
w  ed.,  1908;  V.  Henry,  La  Paraiame,  ib.  1906; 
ipadia.  The  Teaehinge  of  Zoroaater  and  the  Phil- 
f  the  Parai  Retigian,  London,   1905   (not  very 


[US,  zos'i-mus:  Pope  417-418.  The  Liber 
8  makes  Zoeiinus  a  Greek,  while  Hamack 
from  his  father's  name  Abram  that  he  was 
7  descent.  He  succeeded  Innocent  I.,  and 
'or  his  participation  in  the  Pelagian  contro- 
Pelagius  and  Pelagian  Controversies) 
is  attempts  at  the  extension  of  the  power 
»man  see.  The  latter  came  about  through 
T  of  Appeals  to  the  Pope  (q.v.),  an  issue 
his  predecessor.  Zoeimus  became  involved 
the  fact  that  Bishop  Urban  of  Sicca  in 
had  deposed  a  presbyter  Apiarius,  who  ap- 
Rome.  But  a  general  synod  of  Africans 
his  in  418,  and  the  pope  sent  legates  to 
.  the  general  matter  as  well  as  to  force 
retract.  Zoeimus'  claims  regarding  ap- 
3  based  on  supposed  canons  of  the  Nicene 
eally  of  that  of  Sardica.  No  real  progress 
,  and  the  successors  of  Zosimus  carried  the 
rther. 

in  the  Gallic  Church  also  afforded  Zosimus 
tunity  to  interfere.  Patroclus  of  Aries 
found  a  new  primacy  in  South  Gaul,  which 
approved;  the  pope  also  would  put  in 
'  hands  the  ordination  of  certain  bishops 
Dvince,  and  gave  him  control  of  the  For- 


maUB  for  Gallic  clergy  going  to  Rome.  Zosimus  de- 
clared certain  ordinations  by  Proculus  of  Marseilles 
invalid,  and  also  the  pronouncements  of  a  synod 
of  Turin  (401)  which  supported  the  contention  of 
Proculus.  The  latter  maintfuned  himself,  however, 
and  Boniface  I.  allowed  Patroclus'  claims  to  fall. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoobaphy:  Liber  pontifieaiia,  ed.  Mommaen  in  MGH, 
Geat,  panL  Rom,,  i  (1898),  91;  JalTe,  Regeata,  L  49-61; 
J.  Lansen,  GeaehiehU  der  rlhniaehen  Kirehe,  L  74^768, 
Bonn,  1881;  L.  Duchesne,  Faatea  ipiacopaux  de  Vaneienna 
Gauie,  i.  98-110,  Paris,  1894;  Mirbt,  Quellen,  pp.  67-68, 
2d  ed.,  1901;  Mansi,  Concilia,  iv.  846-876;  Hefde,  Con- 
eiliengeaehiehte,  pp.  867-868,  Fr.  transl.,  L  1,  pp.  604-606, 
Eng.  transl.,  iL  128,  466  sqq.,  462-464;  Ceillier,  Auteura 
eacrie,  viL  628-640,  viii.  688-684.  669,  ix.  468,  477,  484, 
610,  686;  Bower,  Popea,  i.  149-162;  Platina,  Popea,  L 
96-99;  Milman,  LaHn  Chriatianity,  i.  179-196,  266,  267; 
KL,  ziL  198&-89;   DCS,  iv.  1221-26  (eUborate). 

ZSCHOKKE,  chek'ke,  JOHANN  HEINRICH 
DANIEL :  German-Swiss  novelist,  author  of  Stunr 
den  der  Andacht;  b.  at  Magdeburg  Mar.  22, 1771;  d. 
on  his  estate  called  Blumenhalde,  opposite  the  city 
of  Aarau,  Switzerland,  June  27, 1848.  He  was  early 
left  an  orphan,  and  when  seventeen  left  school  to 
accompany  a  company  of  strolling  actors  and  to 
serve  as  playwright;  in  1790  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  at  Frankfort,  studying  theology  there,  and 
then  serving  for  six  months  as  preacher  at  Magde- 
burg and  afterward  as  pastor  at  St.  Catherine's 
Church;  next  he  became  privat-docent  for  theology 
at  FranJdort,  meanwhile  pursuing  a  wide  range  of 
reading  in  history,  politics,  finance,  and  forestry. 
He  had  already  issued  several  publications,  among 
them  the  drama  AbdUino.  His  retirement  from  the 
university  followed  upon  his  opposition  to  a  minis- 
terial order  and  his  expressed  sympathy  with  the 
French  Revolution,  and  he  traveled  widely,  at 
length,  in  1795,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Switzer- 
land, becoming  in  1796  an  instructor  at  Reichenau  in 
the  Grisons.  The  victory  of  the  Austrian  party  there 
in  1798  compelled  the  ardent  lover  of  lib^y  to 
leave,  and  at  Aarau  he  was  welcomed  and  served 
his  adopted  country  in  literature  and  also  in  vari- 
ous civil  posts.  In  his  literary  works  he  had  dis- 
tinctly the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  ethical 
and  social  uplift  of  the  people,  coining  the  maxim: 
The  education  of  the  people  is  the  people's  libera- 
tion. He  retained  his  interest  in  theology  and  re- 
ligion, and  noted  the  decadence  resulting  from  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  regime.  In 
order  to  coimteract  this  he  published  anonymously 
from  1808  to  1816  Stunden  der  Andacht^  a  religious 
but  rationalistic  journal,  which  had  an  inmiense 
success,  and  was  brought  together  and  published 
as  a  devotional  collection  in  1816.  It  was  twice 
translated  into  English,  in  whole  or  in  part  (Hours 
of  Meditation  and  Devotional  Reflection^  London, 
1843;  and  Handbook  of  Family  Devotion,  1863). 
The  secret  of  its  authorship  was  preserved  till 
1842,  when  the  author,  in  his  autobiographic 
Selbatschau,  acknowledged  its  source.  The  work  was 
violently  assailed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
and  such  Protestants  as  Tholuck  denied  its  Christian 
character,  the  latter  writing  his  "  Hours  of  Devo- 
tion ''  to  counteract  its  effects.  While  theologians 
decried  it,  the  popular  estimation  of  it  was  high; 
it  met  a  great  need  in  the  world  of  laymen. 
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Zfichokke's  works,  consisting  of  novels,  tales, 
dramas,  and  historical  writings,  were  collected  in 
35  vols.,  Aarau,  1851-54.  Some  of  these  were  sev- 
eral times  translated  into  English,  e.g..  The  Bravo 
of  Venice,  London,  1805,  1844,  and  often;  his  Pop- 
ular History  of  Switzerlandf  or  History  of  Switzer- 
land, London,  1833,  1834;  The  Goldmaker^s  Village, 
London,  1845;  and  individual  tales  in  various  col- 
lections. Some  of  them  went  also  into  most  of  the 
continental  languages  of  Europe. 

(W.   H ADORN.) 
Bibuography:     Consult,    besides    the    8elbat$ehau    noted 
above,  the  biogrmphies  by  O.   Hunziker,   Zurich,   1884; 
J.  J.  Bftbler,  Aarau,  1884;   in  ADB,  xlv.  449  sqq.;  and  in 
Sehwnzer  Rundadtau,  1891. 

ZUETPHEN,  GERARD  ZERBOLT  VAN.  See 
Zerbolt  van  Zuetphen. 

ZUNZ,  tsunts,  LEOPOLD:  Jewish  scholar;  b. 
at  Detmold  (50  m.  s.w.  of  Hanover),  Germany,  Aug. 
10,  1794;  d.  at  Berlin  Mar.  18,  1886.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Berlin;  became  rabbi  to 
the  new  synagogue  there,  1820;  was  an  editor  of 
the  Spenerschen  Zeitung,  1823-31;  provisory  direc- 
tor of  the  new  Jewish  Congregational  School,  1826- 
1829;  preacher  in  Prague,  1835-39;  and  director 
of  the  Normal  Seminary  of  Berlin,  1840-50.  After 
1845  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  commission- 
ers for  the  oonmiunal  and  educational  interests  of 
the  Jews  in  Prussia.  His  life  was  one  of  great  liter- 
ary activity,  and  his  works  were  distinguished  by 
learning,  beauty,  and  clearness  of  style.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  Predigten  (Berlin,  1823); 
Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden,  historisch 
entwickelt  (1832),  his  most  valuable  book;  Namen 
der  Juden  (Leipsic,  1837) ;  Zur  Geschichte  und  Liier- 
atur  (Berlin,  1845);  Die  Vorschriften  iiber  Eidesleist^ 
ungen  der  Juden  (1859) ;  Die  Monalstage  des  Kalen- 
derjahrs  (1872) ;  his  works  appeared  as  GesammeUen 
Schriften  (3  vols.,  1875-76). 

Bibliography:    S.  Maybaum,  Au$  dem  Leben  9on  Leopold 
Zum,  Berlin,  1894;   JE,  xii.  699-704. 

ZURICH  CONSENSUS  (CONSENSUS  TIGUR- 

INUS) :  A  creed  of  the  Reformed  Church  embody- 
ing the  united  views  of  Calvin  and  BuUinger  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  forming  one  of  the  best  sources 
for  a  knowledge  of  Reformed  theory  on  this  subject. 
In  1541  Calvin  had  published  his  Genevan  Cate- 
chism, setting  forth  a  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
which  inclined  towani  that  of  Luther  rather  than 
that  of  Zwingli.  For  a  time  there  seemed  to  be  a 
prospect  of  union  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Reformed,  but  in  l.>il  Luther  began  a  series  of  im- 
passioned attacks  on  Zwingli  and  the  Reformed, 
calling  their  leader  a  foe  of  the  sacrament  and  put- 
ting him  in  a  class  with  the  Anabaptists.  As  Zwing- 
li's  successor  and  the  recognized  head  of  the  Ger- 
man-Swiss Refonned,  Bullinger,  in  1545,  replied  to 
Luther  with  a  defense  of  Zwingli's  character  and 
doctrine,  as  well  as  of  the  Reformed  in  general,  in 
his  Wahrhafte  Bekenntnis  der  Diener  der  Kirche  zu 
Zurich  .  .  .  insbesondere  aber  das  Nachtmahl.  As 
a  result  the  confession  of  the  Zurich  preachers,  who 
had  ever  felt  themselves  essentially  in  sympathy 
with  Zwingli,  strongly  manifested  the  original 
Zwinglian  type.  This  found  approval  in  Bern, 
where  the  Lutheranizing  tendencies  under  the  in- 


fluence of  Butzer  had  been  overthrown  by  Zwiog- 
lianism  after  all  attempts  at  union  had  proved  hope* 
less.  But  these  proceedings  at  Bern,  which  included 
stem  measures  against  Lutheranizing  pastors  and 
the  disuse  of  a  catechism  which  Butzer  had  helped 
to  revise  in  1537,  directly  affected  Calvin  and  his 
views  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  the  Vaud  preachen, 
controlled  by  Bern  since  1536,  were  placed  in  a 
serious  position  by  the  contradictions  betweoi  the 
catechism  of  their  spiritual  lord  in  Geneva  and  the 
Zwinglian  catechism  prescribed  to  them  by  Bern. 
It  thus  became  necessary  for  Calvin  and  Bullini^ 
to  enter  into  negotiations,  especially  as  Calvin  waa 
already  eager  for  a  imion  of  at  least  all  the  Reformed, 
while  Bullinger,  however  loyal  to  Zwinglian  tradi- 
tion and  however  mistrustful  of  Butzer's  tactics, 
was  fuUy  inclined  to  alliance,  provided  it  adniitted 
of  no  misinterpretation.  In  1547  Calvin  spent  some 
days  in  Zurich,  and  the  two  leaders  met.  After 
three  more  visits  to  Zurich,  Calvin,  acoompamed 
by  Farel,  who  had  also  worked  in  the  interests  of 
harmony,  met  Butzer  at  Zurich  in  the  latter  part 
of  May,  1549.  A  few  days  later  the  twenty-six  arti- 
cles were  agreed  upon  which  united  Zwinglians  and 
Calvinists  in  one  Reformed  body.  The  basis  of  the 
deliberations  had  been  the  twenty  articles  sent  by 
Calvin  two  months  earlier  to  the  Bern  synod. 

The  articles  of  the  Ziuich  Consensus  fall  into  two 
divisions:  the  first  nine  declaring  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  not  a  mere  **  empty  symbol, '^  and  the  re- 
mainder aiming  to  refute  the  charge  that  Calvin's 
teaching  tended  toward  oonsubstantiation.  The 
Zwinglian  conception  of  ^'  a  testimony  and  seal  of 
grace  **  and  the  spiritual  communion  with  Chiist 
are  emphasized,  but  neither  the  distinctly  Calvinistic 
tenet  of  the  miraculous  influence,  through  the  Holy 
Ghost,  of  the  vivifying  body  of  Christ  on  the  be- 
lieving soul  nor  the  Zwinglian  theory  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  a  mere  commemorative  meal  receives  pe^ 
spicuous  mention.  In  arts.  10-26  the  Roman  Catb- 
oUc  and  Lutheran  doctrines  of  the  Eucharist  are 
denied  in  favor  of  the  Reformed  theories  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  the  tenet  of  predestination  is 
pressed  to  its  ifull  logical  conclusion  as  regards  the 
reception  of  the  elements.  These  articles  were  sub- 
mitted to  each  of  the  Protestant  estates  of  the  Swiss 
confederation,  as  well  as  to  certain  foreign  theo- 
logians, and  after  some  hesitation,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  Bern  and  Basel,  they  were  accepted,  ap- 
pearing in  their  Latin  original,  with  a  few  enoenda- 
tions  by  Pierre  Viret  (q.v.),  at  Zurich  in  1551.  Ger- 
man and  French  translations  were  issued  at  the  same 
time.  Later  editions  included  an  explanation  and 
defense  of  the  Consensus  by  Calvin,  this  bmg  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  violent  Lutheran  attacks 
upon  the  dociunent.  The  Consensus  never  became 
a  formal  confession  of  the  Reformed  Church,  yet  it 
is  noteworthy  as  the  first  bond  that  united  the  Swiss 
Reformed  among  themselves  and  with  their  core- 
hgionists  abroad,  thus  giving  them  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  members  of  the  great  Reformed  body, 
and  avoiding  the  threatening  danger  of  a  second 
Protestant  cleavage  into  Calvinism  and  Zwin^ian- 
ism.  (Paul  CHRisrt) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Contennu  wms  printed  at  Zorieh,  1M9. 
may  alao  be  found  conveniently  in  H.  ▲.  Nienwycr,  (^ 
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kdh  eonfmtionum,  pp.  191-217,  L«ip«ie,  1840;  and  E. 
F.  K.  MQUer,  BMhtntUniMaekriflm  der  rtformierUn  Kirdu, 
ib.  1908.  Consult:  Schmff,  Creeds,  L  471-473;  A.  Ruchat, 
BitL  da  la  rtformaUon  en  Suine,  vol,  v.,  6  vols.,  Geneva, 
1727-28;  EL  B.  Hundeshagen,  Con/liete  dea  Zwingliani*' 
mma,  Bern,  1842;  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard.  Daa  Dogma  aom  kti' 
fifva  AUndmahk  U.  484-624.  Frankfort,  1846;  C.  Pesta- 
loni.  BwUingw,  pp.  878-387,  Elberfeld.  1858;  W.  Walker, 
Jakn  Cakin,  pp.  896-397,  New  York.  1906;  and.  in  s^neral, 
varies  on  tha  lives  of  Bullinfo-,  Calvin,  and  Farel. 

ZWEMER,  SAMUEL  MARINUS:  Reformed;  b. 
at  Vrieslaiid,  Ottawa  Co.,  Mich.,  Apr.  12,  1867. 
He  was  educated  at  Hope  College,  Holland,  Mich. 
(A.B.y  1887),  and  New  Brunswick  Theological  Sem- 
inary (1890).    From  1891  to  1905  he  was  a  mission- 
ary at  Busrah,  Bahrein,  and  elsewhere  in  Arabia, 
and  during  this  time  traveled  extensively  through 
the  peninsula.    He  was  organizer  and  chairman  of 
the    Mohammedan    Missionary     Conference     at 
Cairo  in  1906,  but  resided  chiefly  in  the  United 
States,  1905-10,  and  did  much  missionary  work  in 
the  churches  of  his  denomination.    In  1910  he  re- 
turned to  his  missionary  field  on  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
He  has  written  Arabia^  the  Cradle  of  Islam^  with  an 
Account  of  Islam  and  MissionrWork  (New  York, 
1900);  Raymond  LuU,  First  Missionary  to  the  Mos- 
km  (1902);    Topsy-Turvy  Land:   Arabia  Pictured 
for  Children  (in  collaboration  with  his  wife;   1902); 
Idam:  A  Challenge  to  Faith  (1908);  Nearer  and  Far- 
ther East:  Studies  of  Moslem  Lands  and  Siam,  Bur- 
M,  and  Korea  (in  collaboration  with  A.  J.  Brown; 
1906);  The  Unoccupied  Mission  Fields  of  Africa  and 
Am  (1911);   Daylight  in  the  Harem  (1911;  in  col- 
laboration with  Annie  Van  Sonuncr) ;  and  (in  part) 
Itbmand  Missions  (1911).    In  1911  he  began  the 
pubGcation  of  the  quarterly  The  Moslem  Worlds 
iaued  in  London,  and  he  has  collaborated  with 
Annie  Van  Sommer  in  editing  Our  Moslem  Sisters 
(New  York,  1907),  and  with  E.  M.  Wherry  and  J.  L. 
Barton  in  editing  Mohammedan  World  of  To-Day 
(1907). 

ZWICK,  tsvik,  JOHAIfNES:  Reformer  in  Ck)n- 
•tance  and  South  Germany;  b.  at  Constance  c. 
1496;  d.  at  Bischofszell  (8  m.  n.w.  of  St.  Gall), 
Switzerland,  Oct.  23,  1542.  He  received  his  early 
Question  in  Constance  and  Basel,  entered  the  lower 
''anh  of  the  clergy,  went  in  1509  to  Freiburg  to 
study  law  under  his  fellow  countryman  Zasius; 
with  his  younger  brother  Konrad  he  journeyed  to 
Bologna  in  1518,  and  in  1520  took  his  doctorate 
^  both  kinds  of  law  at  Siena.  lioth  brothers 
came  under  the  influence  of  Luther,  and  while 
Konrad  went  to  Wittenberg,  Johannes  went  to 
^uel  as  teacher  of  law,  though  soon  regretting 
^  for  the  sake  of  law  he  had  neglected  tht^ology. 
In  1522  he  sought  out  Zvmigli  at  Zurich,  and  then 
^t  to  Constance  to  prepare  for  taking  up  his  niin- 
''t'y,  having  been  made  priest  in  1518.  Though 
*»nied  by  his  bishop  not  to  teach  anything  new,  on 
^ng  his  first  charge  at  Riedlingen  he  preached 
Evangelical  doctrine.  He  worked  for  the  general 
l*ttemient  of  life,  and  amid  conditions  which  were 
^specially  diflBcult.  He  also  married.  He  was  pres- 
et at  the  great  disputation  at  Zurich  Oct.  25-28, 
I^.  On  his  return  to  Riedlingen  the  attempt  was 
yude  to  arrest  him,  but  the  people  prevented  this. 
Iti  the  spring  of  1524  he  visited  Basel  and  Strasburg, 
^^  on  his  return  the  chapter  began  persecutions 


anew.  When  he  married  a  divorced  pair  who  had 
not  the  money  to  scMHire  a  papal  dispensation  and 
in  a  tractate  urgwl  other  pastors  to  the  same  course, 
the  storm  broke.  For  a  time  he  wont  to  Constance, 
where  he  was  besouglit  to  acfopt  a  preaching  office; 
meanwhile  he  was  cited  to  Koine,  which  mandate  he 
disregarded,  and  in  1526  by  imperial  rescript  his 
office  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  wiw  deolanxl  a 
heretic.  The  same  year  he  Nvroto  a  tract  of  (;xh(>r- 
tation  to  his  old  parishioners  which  had  its  riTog- 
nized  effect  in  confirming  thom  in  the  Gospel.  In 
1527  Zwick  assumed  the  preaching  office  in  his 
native  city,  where  with  Ambrosius  and  Thomas 
Blaurer  and  his  broth(»r  Konrad  he  worked  in  ad- 
vancing the  Reformation,  which  was  firmly  cstal)- 
lished  by  May  6  of  that  year  and  was  practically 
completed  when,  in  15U1,  an  order  of  discipline  was 
introduced.  In  the  work  of  building  up  the  church 
Zwick  was  indefatigable,  especiJly  in  his  lal)ors  for 
youth,  issuing  writings  and  catechetical  works  for 
their  instruction.  Not  less  important  were  his  la- 
bors in  the  cause  of  hymnology,  issuing  as  early  as 
1536  a  h3rnm-book  for  church  use,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed seventeen  hymns,  among  them  the  well- 
known  "  Auf  diesen  Tjig  bedenken  wir."  In  col- 
laboration with  Pellican  in  1535  he  issued  at  Zurich 
a  New  Testament  in  I^tin  and  German.  He  also 
edited  numerous  small(T  lK)oks  of  educational,  con- 
fessional, or  historical  value.  Meanwhile  he  was 
an  earnest  and  effective  pastor,  looking  after  the 
schools,  the  ixx)r,  the  sick,  and  tlie  refugees. 

His  labor  was  not  confined  to  his  native  city,  but 
in  the  neighboring  regions  of  Switzerland  and  in 
South  Germany  he  did  pioneer  and  yeoman  work. 
Although  he  came  into  close  and  friendly  connec- 
tion with  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  he  did  not  favor 
the  Wittenberg  Conconl  (q.v.),  and  his  influence  in 
1540  prevented  Constance  from  entering  the  Swiss 
Union,  there  l>eing  no  apparent  reason  for  with- 
drawing from  the  Schmalkald  League.  In  his  large- 
hearted  geniality  he  subjected  himself  to  suspicion 
by  entertaining  those  who  as  fugitives  appealed  to 
his  pity,  even  though  they  were  opposed  by  the  or- 
thodox. Under  his  constant  lalwrs  his  health  broke 
down;  in  1541  he  was  near  to  death,  but  recovered. 
In  1542  he  went  to  render  service  in  the  plague- 
stricken  Bischofszell,  was  liimself  seized  by  the  dis- 
ease, and  dicnl  in  harness.  After  his  death  Blaurer 
purposed  to  edit  Zwick 's  works,  and  began  with  the 
sermons  preached  just  before  Zwick  left  for  Bischofs- 
zell, prefixing  a  noble  preface  and  the  first  short 
sketch  of  Z^ick's  fife.  Subsequent  events  prevented 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plan.  Zwick's  Gcbcte  und 
Lieder  fur  die  Jugerul  were  edittnl  by  Spitta  (Got- 
tingen,  1901).  \0.  Bossert.) 

BiBUOGRAPHY.'  T.  Keim,  in  JahrhiUhvi  fUr  deutache  The- 
ologie,  1851,  pp.  536,  684,  1855.  pp.  356-411:  T.  Kolde. 
Analeeta  LtUherana,  Gotha,  1883;  Brie  fa  und  Akten,  in 
MiUeilungen  zur  vaterldndiaeken  Geaehichte,  vols.  xxiv. 
sqq.,  St.  Gall,  1891  sqq.;  F.  Cohra,  Die  erangcliaehen 
Kateehiamuartrauehe  vor  Luther,  iv.  44-141,  245,  Berlin, 
1902;  Monalaehrift  fur  Gotteadienat  und  kirchliehe  Kunat, 
1897,  pp.  267,  326-350, 1898,  pp.  323-332;  andtheworka 
on  the  Uvea  of  Bullinger,  Butzer,  Capito,  and  Zwingli. 

ZWCIKAU  PROPHETS;  A  shortlived  sub- 
sect  of  the  radical  Anabaptists  (sec  Anabaptists, 
II.),  taking  their  name  from  their  origin  in  the  city 
of  Zwickau  (60  m.  s.w.  of  Dresden),  and  receiving 
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their  doctrines  from  Nikolaus  Storch,  a  weaver  (d. 
1525),  and  Markus  Stiibneri  who  enjoyed  the  favor 
and  support  of  Thomas  MUnxer  (q.v.),  with  whose 
views,  indeed,  their  own  seem  to  have  been  prac- 
tically identical.  Storch,  the  real  founder  of  the 
sect,  apparently  derived  his  tenets  from  the  Bo- 
hemian Brethren  (q.v.),  with  a  strong  coloring  from 
the  chiliasm  of  the  Taborites  (see  Huss,  John, 
Hussites,  II.,  §  4),  while  the  great  inspiration  of 
the  whole  was  the  young  Protestant  principle  of 
conforming  rigidly  to  the  explicit  conmiands  of  the 
Bible.  He  also  claimed  to  possess  prophetic  pow- 
ers, and  among  the  elements  of  his  attempted  "  re- 
turn to  the  Bible  ''  were  apparently  the  separation 
of  a  believing  husband  or  wife  from  the  unbelieving 
partner,  rejection  of  oaths,  civil  power,  and  mili- 
tary service,  and  communism — ^in  other  words,  the 
entire  movement  was  a  phase  of  Antinomianism 
(q.v.).  It  is  further  declared  that  Storch  secured 
the  appointment  of  twelve  "  apostles  '*  and  seventy- 
two  ''  disciples,''  in  imitation  of  New-Testament 
records,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  a  vision  in  which 
Gabriel  appeared  to  him,  he  believed  himself  di- 
vinely empowered  to  act  as  the  leader  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  millennial  kingdom  upon  earth. 

While  MUnzer  was  in  Zwickau,  all  went  well  with 
the  "  prophets,"  but  his  successor,  Nicolaus  Haus- 
mann  (q.v.),  was  less  amenable,  and  on  Dec.  16, 
1521,  Storch  and  his  followers  were  accused  of  re- 
pudiating infant  baptism.  He  and  one  other  alone 
remained  obdurate  and,  ignoring  a  summons  to  re- 
appear later  for  a  second  examination,  he  went,  to- 
gether with  StUbner  and  a  certain  Markus  Thom&, 
to  Wittenberg  to  secure  university  support.  Here 
he  succeeded  in  half  winning  Andreas  Rudolf  Bo- 
denstein  von  Carlstadt  (q.v.),  convinced  Martin 
Borrhaus  (q.v.),  and  for  an  instant  swayed  even  Me- 
lanchthon.  So  serious,  indeed,  became  the  situa- 
tion that  Luther,  then  in  hiding  in  the  Wartburg, 
was  forced  to  leave  his  retreat  and  return  to  Wit- 
tenberg, where  he  arrived  Mar.  7,  1522.  [Before 
he  left  the  Wartburg,  in  answer  to  Melanchthon's 
difRcultics  about  infant  baptism  Luther  wrote  a 
letter  justifying  the  practise  on  the  ground  of  un- 
conscious or  subconscious  faith  exercised  by  the 
infant,  and  defying  his  opponents  to  prove  that  the 
infant  does  not  exercise  saving  faith,  a.  h.  n.]  He 
sternly  repressed  the  radicals,  though  he  was  unable 
to  supply  their  demand  for  Scripture  passages  ex- 
plicitly commanding  infant  baptism,  his  conclusion 
being  that  "  what  is  not  against  Scripture  is  in  favor 
of  Scripture,  and  Scripture  in  favor  of  it  " — an  argu- 
ment ill  calculated  to  satisfy  his  opponents.  Never- 
theless, his  presence  in  Wittenberg  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Zwickau  prophets  to  remain,  and  both 
Carlstadt  and  Borrhaus,  continuing  in  their  rad- 
icalism, ultimately  found  a  more  congenial  home 
amid  Zwinglian  surroundings.  With  the  exit  of 
Storch  and  Munzer  from  Zwickau,  their  sectaries 
soon  subsided,  and  in  Apr.,  1522,  Luther  visited  the 
city  and  delivered  four  sermons  to  enormous  audi- 
ences (estimated  by  one  contemporary  at  14,000  and 
by  another  at  25,000)  on  the  evils  of  religious  rad- 
icalism and  fanaticism. 

The  story  of  the  wild  career  of  Thomas  Munzer 
is  well  known.    Of  Stiibner  nothing  is  recorded  ex- 


cept that,  after  leaving  Wittenberg,  he  went  to 
Kemberg,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  where  he  dis- 
appeared from  history.  Concerning  the  fortunes  of 
Storch  there  is  more  information.  After  the  Witten- 
berg episode  he  apparently  remained  for  some  time 
in  Thuringia,  for  Luther  seems  to  have  had  another 
interview  with  him  shortly  before  Sept.,  1522.  He 
would  also  appear  to  have  remained  with  Carlstadt 
in  Orlamilnde,  but  in  1524  he  was  in  Hof ,  where  he 
renewed  his  agitation  until  he  was  driven  from  the 
place,  only  to  repeat  his  madness  at  Glogau  in  S- 
lesia.  Early  in  1525  he  was  apparently  cooperating 
with  MUnzer  in  stirring  up  the  Peasants'  War,  and 
in  the  course  of  this  occupation  he  seems  to  have 
oome  to  Munich,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  a 
hospital.  During  the  closing  years  of  his  life  it 
would  seem  that  his  radicalism  increased,  for  he  is 
reported  to  have  taught  rejection  not  only  of  nuu<- 
riage  and  of  infant  baptism,  and  the  renundation  of 
all  worldly  goods,  but  also  to  have  inculcated  full 
indulgence  of  the  flesh  and  the  right  of  deposing  and 
even  of  killing  civil  authorities. 

Bibuography:  A.  H.  Newman,  Hiaiory  of  Anti-Pedob^^- 
Ham,  pp.  62-76,  PhiUddphiA,  1897;  G.  TambOlt,  Dii 
WiadarUtufar,  pp.  8-11,  Biel«fdd,  1899;  R.  Baehaua, 
Nielaa  StorcJk,  dtr  An/dngar  der  Zwiekawn  WiedtrU^fm, 
Zwiekau,  1880. 

ZWmGLI,  HULDREICH. 

I.  Life  and  Labors. 

Eariy  Life  and  Education  (S  1). 
Initial  Doubts  at  Einsiedeln  of  Roman  Catholidfm  ()  2). 
Leut-Priestship  at  Zurich  and  Marriage  (f  8). 
Increasing  Alienation  from  the  Roman  Churdi  (|  4). 
The  Final  Rupture  ((  6). 
Peasant  and  Anabaptist  Disturbances  ({  6). 
The  Conference  at  Baden  (f  7). 
Eueharistic  Conference  with  Luthw  at  Marburg  (i  8). 
Unsuccessful  Plans  against  the  Hapsburn  and  tin  Pops 
(J  9). 

Diet  of  Augsburg  and  Work  in  Zurich  ((  10). 
Civil  War  and  Death  of  Zwingli  ((  11). 
II.  Theological  System. 

Theories  of  Zeller  and  Sigwart  ($  1)- 
Criticism  of  Sigwart's  Theory  (§  2). 
Criticism  of  Zeller's   Theory  ((  3). 
Direct  Relation  of  the  Human  Soul  to  God  (|  4). 
Philosophical  Elements  of  Zwingli's  Theology  ({  5). 
Rigid  Practicality  and  Exclusion  of  Speculation  (i  <). 
Centered  in  Christian  Consciousness  and  Experienee  d 
Sanctification  ({  7). 

I.  Life  and  Labors:    Huldreich  Zwingli,  the  Re- 
former of  German  Switzerland  as  preacher  of  Evan- 
gelical truth,  contemporary  with,  but  independent 
of,  Martin  Luther,  was  bom  at  Wildhaus  (42  m.  e. 
by  s.  of  Zurich),  in  the  valley  of  the  Toggenburg. 
Jan.  1, 1484;  and  died  at  Cappel  (10  m.  s.  of  Zurich) 
Oct.  11,  1531.    His  first  name  shows  the  variants 
Ulric,   Ulrich,  Ulricus,  Huldricus,  and  Huldrych, 
while  his  last  name,  which  appears  in  Latin  as  Zwing- 
hus  and  in  English  as  Zwingle,  was  originally  ZwiDing 
("  Twin  ").     His  father,  Ubich  Zwingli,  was  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  village;  his  father's  brother, 
Bartholomew,  was  the  village  priest. 
I.  Early     His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Ma^ 
Life  and    garetha  Meili,  and  her  brother,  Jo- 
Education,  hanncs   (d.   1524),  was  abbot  of  the 
Benedictine  abbey  of  Fischingen  (about 
26  m.  e.  by  w.  of  Zurich),  while  a  near  relative,  prob- 
ably an  uncle,  was  abbot  of  Old  St.  John's,  near 
Wildhaus.     Zwingli  was  the  third  of  his  parents' 
eight  sons.    In  1487  his  uncle  Bartholomew  moved 
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(some  10  m.  s.  of  Wildhaus)  on  the  Walen- 

•  he  was  pastor  and  dean,  and  then,  or  a 
*,  he  took  his  nephew  into  his  house  and 
to  the  village  sdxwl.  Being  a  friend  of 
Lieaming,  and  noticing  the  promise  of  the 
letermined  to  educate  him  for  the  Church, 
cement  with  the  new  ideas ;  accordingly  he 
to  the  school  of  Gregory  Buenzli  in  Klein 

1494,  and  in  1498  to  that  of  Heinrich 
lupulus)  in  Bern.  There  the  lad  particu- 
Dguished  himself,  and  made  many  friends, 
(  Luther,  was  a  bom  musician  and  fond  of 
These  qualities  induced  the  Dominicans 
lim  to  live  in  their  monastery,  but  when 

*  and  imcle  heard  of  this,  they  took  him 
f  dty,  lest  he  should  become  a  monk,  and 
to  Vienna.  For  the  next  two  years  he 
lere  (1500-02),  and  in  1502  he  matricu- 
lasel,  took  his  B.A.  degree  there  in  1504, 
Vi.A.  in  1506,  teaching  meanwhile  in  the 

St.  Martin's  Church.  In  1506  he  be- 
tor  at  Glarus,  where  he  remained  for  ten 

I  scholar,  Zwingli  applied  himself  to  his 
I  laid  deep  and  wide  foundations.  He  also 
is  capacity  as  a  preacher,  and  with  flaming 
unced  the  evils  of  the  time,  the  chief  of 
his  patriotic  mind,  being  the  hiring  out  of 
to  any  one  else  than  the  pope  to  fight  as 
ies,  an  occupation  which,  in  numerous 
ulted  in  their  moral  ruin.  Because  some 
of  the  leading  persons  in  his  congrega- 
il  tion  were  carrying  on  this  traffic,  his 
at  opposition  awoke  their  animosity  and 
tin  made  hi&  position  so  uncomfortable 
in  that  he  was  glad  to  accept  a  call  to  be 
an.  preacher  at  Einsiedeln,  only  a  few 
miles  from  Glarus,  and  the  chief  place 
lage  for  Switzerland,  South  Germany,  and 
rhere  he  met  with  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ding  many  prominent  men,  and  thus  he 
tiis  thinking  on  the  burning  questions  of 

He 'had  a  candid  mind,  and  his  faith  in 
J  orthodoxy  had  already  received  several 
Thomas  Wyttenbach  (q.v.)  was  the  first 
estion  in  his  hearing  the  traditional  base  of 
^'s  teaching,  in  1505-06,  and  a  little  later 
ipon  a  service  book  containing  the  liturgy 
a  Mollis,  near  Glarus,  two  hundred  years 
ad  found  that  it  expressly  enjoined  that 
ras  to  be  administered  to  a  babe  after  its 

Again,  when  on  a  campaign  in  Italy  as 
of  the  Glarus  contingent  in  the  papal 
discovered  that  the  Milan  liturgy  differed 
points  from  that  used  elsewhere.  Medita- 
these  iwints  showed  him  that  the  Church 
y  not  taught  absolutely  the  same  truths 
beginning,  nor  had  observed  everywhere 

practises.  like  all  other  Humanists,  he 
muB,  and  from  him  learned  that  the  source 
ne  was  the  Bible  and  not  the  Church. 
erefore,  he  could  read  the  New  Testament 
ginal  in  1516,  thanks  to  Erasmus,  he  drank 
m  the  fountain  rather  than  through  the 
leas  troubled  stream  of  tradition.  Then, 
met  leading  men  at  Einsiedeln,  and  found 


that  the  corruption  of  the  Church  in  clergy  and  the- 
ology was  a  common  theme,  he  ventured  to  discuss 
these  matters  in  the  pulpit.  He  also  exalted  the 
Bible  above  the  Church  as  the  guide  into  truth,  and 
Jesus  Christ  above  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  inter- 
cessor with  the  Father,  and  in  so  doing  he  acted  in- 
dependently of  Luther,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
had  not  heard  of  him.  Zwingli  always  pretended  to 
be  ignorant  of  what  Luther  wrote,  and  it  was  his  con- 
stant boast  that  he  had  started  the  Reformation  in 
Switzerland  independently  of  Luther.  It  was  a 
drawback  to  the  general  cause  of  the  Reformation 
that  these  two  Reformers  did  not  fraternize.  Be- 
cause Zwingli  would  not  accept  Luther's  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Luther  declared  him  to  be  of 
a  different  spirit;  and  Zwingli  found  much  in  Lu- 
ther's teachings  and  proceedings  that  he  strongly 
disapproved. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Zwingli  was  brought  into  any 
trouble  by  his  doctrine  at  Einsiedeln;  rather  it  was 
welcome  and  increased  his  reputation.  So,  when 
the  position  of  ^eti^priest  (preacher  and  pastor)  in 
the  Great  Minster  in  Zurich  fell  vacant  in  the  latter 
part  of  1518,  he  was  suggested  for  the  place.  Then 
was  brought  to  light  a  fact  which  has  ever  since 
been  a  hiuniliation  to  his  friends  and  a  source  of 
triumph  to  his  foes.  Like  the  clergy  about  him,  he 
believed  himself  absolved  from  the  obligation  of 
chastity  because  boimd  by  the  vow  of 

3.  Leut-  celibacy.  Lapses  from  sexual  purity 
priestship  at  were  too  common  to  be  considered  ob- 
Zurich  and  jections  in  a  priest,  but  the  charge 

Marriage,  against  him  was  then  made  that  he  had 
seduced  a  girl  of  good  family,  and  this 
was  considered  a  valid  reason  for  rejecting  his  nom- 
ination. He  was  written  to  on  the  subject  and  his 
reply  is  extant.  He  denied  the  charge  of  seduction, 
but  frankly  admitted  the  charge  of  habitual  incon- 
tinence, and  he  does  it  in  a  jesting  tone  which  shows 
that  he  had  no  conception  that  his  offense  was  any 
other  than  a  trifling  one.  The  chapter  of  the  Great 
Minster  agreed  to  this  view  and  elected  him,  and 
it  was,  therefore,  as  a  confessedly  libidinous  man 
that  he  came  to  Zurich,  but  only  the  pure  in  heart 
can  see  God;  the  Gospel  had  not  yet  entered  his 
heart.  It  so  happened  that  in  his  parish  was  a 
beautiful  widow,  Anna  Reinhard  (b.  1484),  a  Zurich 
innkeeper's  daughter,  who  had  married  (1504)  Hans 
Meyer  von  Knonau,  scion  of  a  Zurich  patrician  fam- 
ily, who  had  died  in  1517.  Her  son,  Gerold,  was  in 
the  Great  Minster  Latin  school  when  Zwingli  came 
to  Zurich  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  mother. 
When  their  intimacy  passed  the  bounds  of  propriety 
is  unknown,  but  certain  it  is  that  from  the  spring  of 
1522  Zwingli  and  Anna  Reinhard  were  living  together 
in  what  was  euphemistically  called  a  ''  clerical  mar- 
riage." Such  concubinages,  while  not  put  on  a  level 
with  marriage,  were  entered  into  without  stigma, 
as  it  was  assumed  that  without  extraordinary  sup- 
ply of  divine  grace  it  was  not  possible  for  a  priest 
to  live  in  purity;  and  since,  in  fact,  very  few  did, 
hence  it  was  better  for  the  morals  of  the  commu- 
nity that  they  should  have  nominal  wives.  They 
were  expected  to,  and  probably  did,  live  faithful  to 
these  women,  and  the  women  to  them.  When,  how- 
ever, the  relations  between  Zwingli  and  Anna  Rein- 
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hard  were  formed,  many  Protestant  priests  had 
married  their  mistresses  or  other  women,  and  it 
was  expected  that  Zwingli,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
reformatory  movement  in  Zurich,  would  show  equal 
courage  and  set  a  good  example.  Why  he  did  not 
has  been  explained  on  the  ground  of  his  reluctance 
to  face  the  monetary  and  social  complications  in- 
volved in  a  burgher  marrying  a  patrician's  widow; 
but  at  last  he  married  her,  on  Apr.  2,  1524.  Be- 
tween 1526  and  1530  four  children  were  bom  to 
him,  but  there  are  no  direct  descendants  of  his  now 
living. 

"Zwingli  held  the  letU-piieetBtdp  from  1519  to  1522, 
and  till  the  end  of  his  life  retained  the  preachership 
in  the  Great  Minster.  His  fame  spread  through 
all  German  Switzerland  and  southern 
4.  Increas-  Germany.  His  sermons  as  printed  are 
ing  Aliena-  long,  discursive,  and  dull,  though  clear 
Hon  from  and  simple  in  style,  but,  in  the  process 
the  Roman  of  the  expansion  they  have  under- 
Church,  gone,  all  their  hveliness  has  probably 
been  removed.  Having  uncommon 
Biblical  and  patristic  scholarship,  a  frank,  can- 
did, independent,  and  progressive  natiu^,  and  a 
great  desire  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  country 
in  religious,  political,  and  social  matters,  he  won 
general  approval  from  the  start,  not  only  as  a 
preacher  but  as  a  man.  When  a  preacher  of  indul- 
gences named  Bemhardin  Samson  appeared  in 
the  canton  (1519),  Zwingli  successfully  opposed 
him — a  course  which  received  the  approval  of  the 
hierarchy,  for  the  fathers  of  Trent  recognized  that 
there  were  abuses  connected  with  the  proclamation 
of  indulgences  (cf .  the  decree  concerning  indulgences 
passed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  Dec.  4,  1563;  given 
in  Schaff,  Creeds,  ii.  205-206).  When  the  plague 
broke  out  in  Zurich  in  1520,  Zwingli  labored  so  assid- 
uously among  his  people  that,  worn  out,  he  fell  sick 
himself  and  looked  into  the  eyes  of  death.  He  used 
the  position  won  by  his  devotion  and  independence 
to  advance  reform,  but  very  cautiously  and  by  at- 
tacking externals  first.  Thus  he  showed  that  fast- 
ing in  Lent  had  no  Scriptural  support,  which  teach- 
ing was  eagerly  taken  up  by  those  who  wanted  to 
have  good  meals  all  the  year  round;  next,  that  tithes 
had  only  state  and  church  laws  to  rest  upon,  but 
no  Scripture,  tliis  teaching  being  heartily  welcomed 
by  those  who  paid  taxes  and  groaned  under  them. 
He  had  his  say  in  regard  to  the  proper  way  to  treat 
beggars,  who  were  considered  by  the  good  people 
about  him  as  aids  in  devotion  and  pathways  to 
heaven,  but  whom  he  denounced  as  nuisances  and 
would  have  changed  into  self-supporting  members 
of  the  community,  and  he  showed  how  this  might 
be  done.  Next  came  simplification  of  the  bre\nary 
and  plans  for  a  liturg>'  in  the  vernacular  and  a  much- 
altered  serv-ice  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Proceeding  step  by  step,  with  the  assent 
of  the  Zurich  magistracy,  he  yet  alarmed  the  local 
hierarchy,  who  appealed  to  Constance,  where  their 
bisliop  lived,  and  the  bishop  sent  to  Zurich  an  in- 
vestigation committee  which  sat  Apr.  7-9,  1522,  but 
availed  nothing  against  the  manifest  satisfaction  of 
the  citizens  with  the  ix)sitions  Z\\ingli  had  taken. 
It  was  evident  that  the  wave  of  reform  had  passed 
from  Germany  into  Switzerland. 


After  three  years  of  preaching,  Zwingli  ji 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  bolder  step.  Cqqk- 
quently  he  prepared  sixty-five  theses,  not  at  aD  like 
the  ninety-five  theses  of  Luther,  which  were  on  the 
single  topic  of  indulgences  and  were  intended  pri- 
marily for  a  university  audience,  while  Zwin^'i 
theses  were  for  a  popular  audience  and  covered  aO 
the  points  of  the  "  Gospel,"  as  he  caUed  it.  Id 
accordance  with  the  Swiss  plan  that  before  radical 
measures  were  taken  in  a  canton  there  was  to  be  a 
pubUc  debate  as  to  their  expediency,  presided  over 
by  the  burgomaster,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  town 
hall  of  Zurich  on  Jan.  29,  1523.  All  the  clergy  were 
invited,  and  the  frankest  expression  of  opinion  was 
courted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
5.  The  Final  no  real  debate,  but  only  a  dialogue  be- 

Rupture.    tween  Zwingli  and  the  vicar-general  of 
Constance.    The  decision  of  the  magis- 
tracy was  that  the  doctrines  Zwingh  had  preached 
were  enjoined  on  all  priests  in  the  canton.    This  was 
satisfactory  so  far,  but  only  as  an  entering  wedge. 
Zwingli  kept  on  applying  the  **  Gospel  "  to  practical 
matters  and  began  preparations  for  a  second  discus- 
sion, which  was  held  Oct.  2&-28, 1523,  this  being  still 
less  a  debate  between  the  Old  and  the  Reform 
Church  parties,  since  it  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  latter.    Of  s;>ecial  interest  is  the  part 
which  the  radicals  among  the  followers  of  Zwhigli 
played.     They  accepted  his  whole  program,  but 
they  were  for  inmiediate  application  of  its  practical 
teaching,  and  wished  Zwingli  to  accept  some  of  its 
logical  consequences — ^both  of  which  courses  were 
hostile  to  his  cautious  nature.    The  dedsbns  of  the 
magistracy   after  this   discussion  were,  however, 
radical  enough  to  suit  any  but  a  radical,  for  they 
removed  the  images  and  pictures  out  of  the  churches, 
made  the  vernacular  the  language  of  the  religious 
services,  and,  still  more  startUngly,  stripped  the 
mass  of  all  its  incrustations  through  the  centuries 
and  brought  it  back,  as  far  as  possible,  to  its  first 
institution.    A  third  disputation  was  held  Jan.  1^ 
20,  1524,  but  this  was  a  last  desperate  attempt  of 
the  Old  Church  party  to  stem  the  tide  of  change 
which  Zwingli  had  set  in  motion.     By  the  end  of 
1524  church  Hfe  in  Zurich  was  quite  different  in 
many  of  its  outward  manifestations  from  that  in 
any  other  Swiss  city.     The  convents  for  men  and 
women  had  been  abolished,  and  the  music  had  been 
silenced  in  the  churches,  a  strange  proceeding  for 
one  80  fond  of  music  as  Zwingh,  and  defeii>ible  only 
on  his  theory  that  the  Reformed  Church  should 
have  no  practise  which  recalled  the  Old  Church  as 
music  did.    The  mass  alone  stood,  and  that  was  so 
wrapped  up  with  the  life  of  the  people  that  he  hesi- 
tated to  destroy  it  before  the  people  were  fiilly  pr^ 
pared  to  accept  a  substitute.     At  last  the  decree 
went  forth  that  on  Thursday  of  Holy  Week,  Apr. 
13,  1525,  in  the  Great  Minster  the  Lord's  Supper 
would  be  for  the  first  time  obser\'ed  according  to 
the  Uturgy  Zwingh  had  comjwsed.    On  that  event- 
ful day  men  and  women  sat  on  opjxjsite  sides  of  the 
table  which  extended  down  the  middle  aisle,  and 
were  ser\'ed  with  bread  upon  wooden  platt^ns  and 
wine  out  of  wooden  beakers.    The  contrast  to  ik 
former  custom  was  shocking  to  many,  yet  the  new 
way  was  accepted .    With  this  radical  break  with 
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i  past  the  Refonnation  in  Zurich  may  be  said  to 
m  been  completed. 

^o  sooner  had  the  Reformation  been  established 
A  internal  troubles  neaiiy  disrupted  the  State. 
at  came  the  peasants  with  their  undoubted 
^vanoes,  although  they  did  not  give  the  trouble 
y  made  in  Germany,  both  because  their  demands 
«  less  radical,  and  because  the  authorities,  on 
advice  of  Zwingli,  were  more  conciliatory.  But 
the  other  disturbing  element,  the  de- 
Peuant  tested,  the  dreaded,  the  misunder- 
ndAnii-  stood  and  persecuted  Anabaptists, 
pCist  Dia-  were  the  real  trial.  They  did  not  orig- 
ibances.  inate  in  Zurich,  but  the  earliest  mem- 
bers of  the  party  in  Zurich  were  mcm- 
8  of  Zwingli's  congregation.  He  had  taught  them 
ask  Scripture  proof  for  doctrines  and  practises 
king  church  acceptance,  and  they  accordingly 
Jdd  him  to  give  such  proof  for  infant  baptism. 
cause  he  could  not,  he  was  at  first  inclined  to 
At  that  logically  the  practise  had  no  Scriptural 
jport;  but  when  they  pressed  him  to  declare 
Dsdf  plainly,  they  only  stirred  his  anger  by  so 
ing.  He  fell  back  upon  the  assumptions  of  the 
d  Church,  and  for  a  man  so  radical  on  all  other 
intB  he  showed  a  singular  reluctance  to  accept 
e  consistent  teaching  of  his  Anabaptist  friends. 
i  was  only  when  it  became  manifest  to  him  that 
iection  of  infant  baptism  involved  an  effort  to 
tablish  churches  of  the  regenerates,  and  to  effect 
le  unchurching  of  all  who  could  not  make  a  public 
nfession  of  an  experience  of  grace  and  the  aboli- 
QQ  d  secular  authority  in  reUgious  matters,  that 
viogU  fdt  compelled  to  oppose  it  with  all  his  might. 
H.  N.]  He  sought  to  ^ence  them  by  sermon 
id  treatise,  and  because  they  would  not  keep  si- 
nce he  became  their  persecutor.  This  attitude 
n  be  explained  only  by  his  acceptance  of  the 
topriety  of  suppressing  what  is  deemed  to  be 
loneous,  even  at  the  expense  of  life,  on  the  claim 
lat  it  is  better  that  a  few  should  die  for  their 
TODOOus  faith  than  that  they  should  be  allowed 
)  live  and  propagate  their  errors.  This  doctrine 
tt  accepted  by  Protestants  and  by  Roman  and 
Ml  Catholics  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
nt  ak>ne  have  repudiated  it.  (For  the  experiences 
t  the  Swiss  Anabaptists  see  Anabaptists.) 
The  years  of  Zwingli's  life  from  1524  to  1529  were 
xtreDidy  busy,  and  were  passed  almost  entirely  in 
iuiich.  One  occasion  for  a  visit  outside  of  it  was 
vy  pressing.  At  Baden,  a  famous  watering-place, 
Dly  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Zurich,  there  was  a 
iqiutation  between  the  Old  Church  representatives 
od  the  Zwingli  party  from  May  21  to  June  8,  1526 
lee  Baden  [ni  Aaroau],  Conference  of).  It 
'u  thought  to  be  dangerous  for  Zwingli  to  go 
thither  because  the  Old  Church  party 
7*  The  meditated  his  death.  But  though  not 
Terence  present  in  person,  ZwingU  had  the 
ttBiden.  closest  connection  with  those  from 
Zurich  who  spoke  for  him,  and  gave 
)^  daily  instruction.  The  debates  were  probably 
fair  as  such  debates  can  be,  but  things  were 
^cUy  reversed  from  what  they  were  in  the  Zurich 
i)a£s,  for  the  speakers  and  the  audience  were 
trwhelmingly  Roman  Catholic.    Of  course  each 


side  claimed  the  victory.  In  1528  Zwingli  was  in 
Bern  and  played  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
formal  introduction,  through  magisterial  action,  of 
the  Reformation  into  that  city. 

To  this  period  of  Zwingli 's  life  also  belongs  the 
debate  with  Luther  over  the  Lord's  Supper,  one  of 
the  great  misfortunes  the  consequences  of  which 
are  felt  to-day.  As  Luther  said  at  Marbiu*g,  he  and 
Zwingh  were  not  of  the  same  spirit.  Zwingli  taught 
that  the  sacraments  were  signs  and  symbols  of 
holy  things,  but  in  themselves  had  no  power 
to  cleanse,  so  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  there 
is  a  bringing  back  to  memory  of  the  work  of 
grace  done  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  lives  before  the 
believer,  though  there  is  no  participation  of  grace 
through  the  sacrament  itself.  He  had  a  clear  mind 
upon  this  point,  and  the  mystical 
8.  Eucha-  view  in  any  of  its  phases  had  no  attrac- 
ristic  Con-  tions  for  him.  Consequently,  the 
f  erence  with  interchange  of  reading  material 
Luther  at  between  himself  and  Luther  accom- 
Marburg.  pUshed  nothing,  and  only  angered 
Luther.  Thus  baptism  and  the  Eucha- 
rist, which  were  intended  by  Christ  to  be  unifying 
practises,  produced  by  their  varied  interpretation  a 
breach  between  the  Old  Church  and  Protestants  and 
between  parties  among  the  Protestants.  Among  the 
leaders  of  the  Protestants  was  Philip  the  Magnani- 
mous, landgrave  of  Hesse  (see  Philip  of  Hesse), 
who  desired  to  see  unity  among  Protestants  upon 
the  Eucharist,  and  to  this  end  arranged  a  meeting 
in  his  castle  at  Marburg  between  Zwingli  and  Lu- 
ther (see  Marbubq,  Conference  of),  which  had 
one  good  result.  Luther  discovered  that  he  and 
ZwingU  had  much  in  common.  Although  the  terri- 
tory through  which  ZwingU  had  to  pass  on  his 
way  to  Marburg  was,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  miles,  friendly  to  Protestants,  yet  so  panic- 
stricken  were  ZwingU  and  aU  his  friends  at  the 
possibiUty  of  encoimtering  membferlj  of  the  Old 
Church  on  their  own  ground  that  the  Reformer  con- 
sidered himself  to  be  doing  a  bold  thing  in  obeying 
the  siunmons  of  the  landgrave.  He  left  Ztirich  by 
stealth,  without  permission  of  the  government  and 
with  a  false  statement  to  his  wife  as  to  his  destina- 
tion, but  nothing  happened  to  him.  As  it  was 
thought  unwise  to  pit  him  directly  against  Luther, 
he  was  introduced  to  Melanchthon,  but  neverthe- 
less the  debate  was  between  the  German  and  the 
Swiss  chief  reformers.  Both  sides  boasted  of  vic- 
tory, and  the  usual  interchange  of  disgraceful  epi- 
thets followed  the  debate  which  the  landgrave  hoped 
would  seal  their  union. 

After  his  return  to  Zurich  ZwingU  prosecuted  more 
vigorously  those  poUtical  schemes  which  were  in- 
tended to  result  in  a  union  of  aU  Protestants,  and 
also  of  states  which  were  not  Protestant,  against  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  and  the  pope,  in  the  interest  of 
reUgious  Uberty.  The  time  ZwingU  gave  to  these 
negotiations  must  have  been  considerable,  for  he 
sought  to  unite  in  this  "  Christian  Burgher  Rights," 
as  he  caUed  his  league,  bodies  as  widely  scattered 
as  France  and  the  RepubUc  of  Venice.  What  might 
have  come  of  this  scheme  if  his  Uf e  had  been  longer 
continued  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say,  but  in 
1530  he  saw  the  making  of  the  Schmalkald  League, 
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which  shut  off  Lutheran  membership  in  the  Chris- 
tian Burgher  Rights,  and  the  final  refusal  of  France 

and  Venice  to  enter.    Inside  of  Swit- 

p,  Unsuc-  zerland  Zwingli's  schemes    for   relig- 

cessful      ious  liberty  were  equally  imsuccessful, 

Plans       since    the    Five   Forest  Cantons,  i.e., 

against  the  the   cantons  of   Uri,  Schwyz,  Unter- 

Hapsburgs  walden,    Luzem,    and    Zug,   all    ad- 

and  the     joining    Zurich,  refused  to  allow  the 

Pope.       preaching  of  the  Reformed  faith  within 

their  borders.  War  actually  broke  out ; 
but  at  Kappel,  ten  miles  south  of  Zurich,  where  the 
opposing  armies  were  about  to  come  to  blows, 
a  hasty  and  ill-considered  peace  was  patched 
up.  The  Forest  Cantons  refused  to  ratify  the  ac- 
tion of  their  representatives,  and  so  the  bill  for  the 
war  was  left  unpaid  by  them,  and  the  gospel  preach- 
ers were  still  excluded  from  their  territories.  Zwingli 
saw  clearly  that  such  a  peace  was  transitory,  but 
though  he  wished  that  the  cantons  might  be  forced 
to  keep  the  promises  they  had  made,  he  did  not  de- 
sire to  have  them  forced  by  the  cruel  measures  which 
the  Protestant  cantons  adopted,  namely,  by  pre- 
venting the  Forest  Cantons  from  buying  necessary 
things,  especially  salt,  by  blocking  their  entrance 
into  the  lower  levels  where  alone  these  things  could 
be  obtained. 

On  June  30,  1530,  the  famous  Diet  of  Augsburg 
convened.  To  it  Zwingli  sent  a  brief  confession  of 
faith  and  tried,  probably  imsuccessfully,  to  get  it 
into  the  emperor^s  hands.  It  was  a  personal  con- 
fession, but  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  documents 
of  the  Reformation.  In  it  he  thus  expresses  himself 
respecting  the  Eucharist:  "  I  believe  that  in  the 
holy  Eucharist — ^i.e.,  the  supper  of  thanksgiving — 

the  true  body  of  Christ  is  present  by 

10.  Diet  of  the  contemplation  of  faith;   i.e.,  that 

Augsburg   they  who  thank  the  Lord  for  the  kind- 

and  Work  ness  conferred  on  us  in  his  Son  acknowl- 

in  Zurich,   edge  that  he  assumed  true  flesh,  in  it 

truly  suffered,  truly  washed  away  our 
sins  in  his  own  blood ;  and  thus  everything  done  by 
Clirist  becomes  present  to  them  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  faith.  But  that  the  body  of  Christ  in  essence 
and  really — i.e.,  the  natural  body  itself — is  either 
present  in  the  supper  or  masticated  ^ith  our  mouth 
or  teeth,  i\s  the  papists  and  some  who  long  for  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt  assert,  we  not  only  deny,  but 
firmly  maintain  is  an  error  opposed  to  God's  Word." 
Z^^dngli  played  a  prominent  part  in  Protestantism 
and  made  Zurich  a  prominent  place.  His  educa- 
tional work  was  important.  He  was  a  bom  teacher, 
and  when  at  Glariis  had  pupils,  some  of  whose  let- 
ters have  been  preserved  and  show  how  well  he  had 
taught  them.  His  little  book  which  was  liis  present 
to  his  stepson  reveals  the  wise  pedagogue,  and  so,  as 
soon  as  his  other  engagements  permitted,  he  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  rector  of  the  Carolinum,  the 
school  of  the  Great  Minster  in  Zurich  (1525),  and 
did  much  to  improve  the  curriculum,  besides  teach- 
ing there  in  the  religious  department.  But  not  edu- 
cation and  instruction  alone  claimed  his  attention. 
He  was  the  great  man  of  Zurich,  and  was  consulted 
on  ever>^  topic  by  ever>'body  from  the  chief  magis- 
trate to  the  lowliest  citizen.  His  corresjwndence 
often  compelled  him  to  toil  late  into  the  night  after 


the  crowded  days,  and  there  came  from  his  pen  a 
stream  of  treatises,  in  Latin  when  he  sought  the 
widest  public,  or  in  German  when  he  had  his  own 
nation  more  in  view.  These  treatises  were  some- 
times hastily  written  and  are  often  of  little  present 
interest,  but  most  of  them  are  still  worthy  of  read- 
ing. They  are  i>olemical,  as  those  in  exchange  with 
Luther's  on  the  Eucharist;  expository  of  his  posi- 
tion on  theology  in  general  or  upon  particular 
points;  practical,  giving  guidance  to  the  preadien 
about  him  how  to  preach  the  Gospel;  or  patiiotk, 
noble  utterances  against  war  and  the  mercenary 
service.  These  writings  show  the  broad-mindedness 
of  Zwingli,  and  give  ground  for  the  claim  that  if  he 
were  living  to-day  he  would  be  in  all  respects  a 
modem  man. 

But  this  life  of  strenuous  endeavor  in  so  many 
directions  was  drawing  to  its  close,  not  through  the 
weakening  of  its  bodily  i>owers,  not  because  under 
a  strain  the  brain  had  given  way,  but  because  the 
fratricidal  strife  which  had  been  temporarily  avoided 
broke  out  again.    On  May  15,  1531, 

IX.  Civil    the  cantons  which  had  accepted  the 
War,  and   Reformation  assembled,  and  leaning 

Death  of    that  the  Forest  Cantons,  which  were 

Zwing^     strongly  Roman  Cathohc,  had  flatly 
refused  to  keep  the  treaty  which  they 
had  signed  through  their  representatives  the  year 
before,  resolved  to  bring  them  to  terms  by  pre- 
venting them  from  crossing  their  borders,  as  they 
would  have  to  do  if  they  would  purchase  wheat,  salt, 
iron,  steel,  and  other  necessary  things.    It  was  a 
cnid  measure,  as  already  said,  and  Zurich  resisted  it, 
but  was  outvoted.    As  soon  as  this  edict  canx;  to 
execution,  it  brought  the  Forest  Cantons  to  wa^ 
like  preparation,  and  since  Zurich  lay  directly  in 
their  path  as  they  descended  from  the  mountains, 
they  attacked  it  first.    On  Oct.  9, 1531,  thdr  troops 
crossed  the  Zurich  border,  which  was  only  tweJ^T 
miles  from  the  city,  and  the  news  reached  there 
that  evening.     Strangely  enough,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  apprehension  that  war  was  so  near, 
and,  consequently,  there  was  no  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  it.    It  was  a  mob  rather  than  a  little  army 
of  the  famous  Swiss  soldiers  which  rushed  out  of 
the  city.     Their  objective  was  Kappel,  and  there 
they  were  joined  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  Oct.  11. 
1531,  by  the  main  army.     With  it  was  Zwingli. 
dressed  in  armor,  it  is  true,  though  he  was  a  non- 
combatant,  but  he  staid  in  the  rear  of  the  battle,  and 
was  there  because  he  was  the  chief  pastor  of  Zurich. 
It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Zurich  would  bo 
overthrown.    She  had  only  2,700  men  against  8,0ft) 
and  they  were  very  badly  led.     Overwhelmed,  it 
took  only  a  short  time  to  be  almost  annihilate'l. 
and  the  battle  of  Kappel  was  a  repetition  of  Flodden 
Field  (Sept.  9,  1513).    Five  hundred  Zuricherswere 
slain,  among  them  representatives  of  even'  prom- 
inent family  in  the  city.    But  the  greatest  of  them 
was  Zwingh.    Wounded  first  by  a  spear,  and  then 
struck  on  the  head  by  a  stone,  he  was  put  out  of  hi> 
misery  by  a  sword  thrust.    He  lay  unrecognize<i  for 
awhile,  but  when  it  became  known  that  the  eor]^ 
was  that  of  Zwingli,  it  was  treated  with  even'  in- 
dignity because  he  was  held  to  be  the  author  of  t\tc 
regulations  which  had  brought  on  the  war,  which 
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WBB  not  true,  and  also  as  the  leader  of  the  Ref orma- 
tkm,  which  was  true.  The  body  was  given  over  to 
the  t*«>yigmAn^  who  quartered  it  as  if  it  had  been  that 
of  a  traitor,  and  then  burned  it,  as  if  that  of  a  here- 
tic The  war  ended  in  a  treaty  which  was,  of 
oourse,  favorable  to  the  Forest  Cantons,  though  not 
80  harsh  as  might  have  been  expected.  But  all 
Zwingji's  plans  for  a  league  of  princes,  cantons,  and 
cities  against  pope  and  emperor,  and  all  his  hopes 
of  providing  the  Old  Church  cantons  with  Reformed 
Qiurch  missionaries  were  forever  ended.  Much 
that  he  stood  for  in  church  practise  and  in  theology 
did  not  long  outlive  him.  Music  was  restored  to  the 
diarches  (15d8)  and  his  euchanstic  views  were  su- 
perseded among  the  Reformed  by  those  of  Calvin. 
Yet,  as  he  becomes  better  known,  his  clear-headed- 
nesB,  his  independence,  and  his  progressiveness  will 
gun  him  increasing  fame,  and  men  will  put  him 
beside  Luther  as  a  leader  of  the  Protestant  host. 

n.  Theological  System:*    It  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  some  controversy  what  is  to  be  considered 
the  determinative  element  of  Zwingli's  theological 
system.    Is  it  the  religious  interest  of  the  Christian 
in  salvation,  or,  more  precisely,  his  faith  in  his  elec- 
ikm,  which  constitutes  the  central  point  in  his  re- 
ligicHis  life,  as  E.  Zeller  supposes?   And,  in  this  case, 
b  it  the  doctrine  of  election,  not  as  a  theoretical 
proposition,  but  as  a  consequence  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  election,  which  forms  the  ultimate  back- 
ground of  his  religious  convictions,  the 
X.  Theories  foundation  and  the  center  of  his  doc- 
of  Zeller    trine?    Or,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
and        Zwingti  lay  down  as  the  determinative 
Sigwart    standard  of  all  other  theological  prop- 
ositions the  idea  of  God,  conceived  in 
a  deterministic  way,  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  all- 
embracing  activity  of  God,  who  is  the  'lighest  Good, 
absolute  Being,  and  Essence  and  Life  of  all  things? 
In  this  case  is  the  determinative  element  of  the  sys- 
tem a  theological  (i.e.,  a  philosophical),  an  objective 
(me,  in  short,  a  principle  which  could  be  ''  main- 
tained even  without  the  Scriptures/'  as  C.  Sigwart 
declares?    Both  of  these  main  suppositions  place  an 
undue  emphasis  upon  single  elements  of  the  case, 
although  they  are  characteristic  elements,  and  both 
theories  are,  therefore,  to  be  decidedly  rejected. 

To  Sigwart's  conception  it  may  be  objected  that 
the  idea  of  God,  however  great  the  consistency  with 
which  it  is  employed  in  Zwingli's  doctrinal  struc- 
ture, is,  nevertheless,  not  its  determinative  element 
at  all — at  least  not  after  such  a  manner  as  to  fur- 
nish the  explanation  of  every  individual  element, 
or  of  the  whole  tenor  of  the  system,  of  its  radical 
and  thoroughly  practical  tendency.    Certainly  it 
is  not  correct  to  estimate  Zwingh's 
3.  Criticism  idea  of  God  as  a  speculative  and  a 
of  Sigwait*s  priori  idea,  and  to  designate  Pico  della 
Theory.     Mirandola  (q.v.)  as  the  soiux^e  of  the 
same  (cf.  Usteri,  TSK,  1885,  iv.  625 
sqq.).     For,  however  surprizing  an  influence  Pico 
has  exercised  upon  many  of  Zwingli's  theoretical 
expositions,  there  is  to  be  found  in  that  writer  not 

*  This  wetlon  on  ZwingU'i  theology  is  traiulated  by  Frank 
Hocfa  Foster  from  Egli'i  artide  in  Hauek-Herzog  RE,  xsd. 
774-816.  TIm  referenoM  are  necMaarfly  to  the  Sehuler  and 
SehnltheH  edition. 


only  no  doctrine  of  faith,  but,  in  the  definiteness 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  Zwingli,  not  even  a  doc- 
trine of  providence  and  election.  Zwingli  himself 
also  explicitly  testifies  that  he  was  led  to  the  quite 
peculiar  doctrine  of  election  which  he  teaches  by 
the  Scriptures  {Werkej  ed.  Sehuler  and  Schulthess, 
iv.  113,  8  vols.,  Zurich,  1828-42),  that  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  the  consequence  of  speculative  premises. 
Besides,  it  is  a  frequently  recurring  proposition  of 
Zwingli's  that  we  are  concerned  in  religious  knowl- 
edge not  with  the  productions  of  the  natural,  blind 
reason,  but  with  facts  of  experience  wrought  by 
God,  with  immediate  illumination  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  (iii.  130,  152,  157,  72;  i.  208,  212,  and  70, 
often). 

Again,  Zeller's  development  of  the  doctrinal  sys- 
tem of  Zwingli  from  the  consciousness  of  election 
does  not  touch  its  real  center.  We  are  rather,  if  we 
are  seeking  the  decisive  source,  to  select  in  a  more 
general  way  faith  and  the  doctrine  of  faith.  Faith, 
which  is  the  direct  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
man,  is  itself  the  real  life  in  God,  the  real  unity  with 
him,  the  "  conclusion  of  all  religion  "  (iii.  540) ;  it 
embraces  the  entire  religious  relation 
3.  Criticism  of  the  man,  the  definite  attitude 
of  ZeUer's  wrought  in  him  by  God  himself.    With 

Theoiy.  this,  consequently,  is  inmiediately 
given  the  unconditioned  certainty  of 
salvation;  it  is  salvation  made  objectively  real 
and  "  conscious  "  (ii.  1,  pp.  359,  283;  i.  269,  277; 
iii.  230,  and  often).  Accordingly,  the  conclusion 
which  Zwingli  draws  can  not  be  this:  *'  I  am  elect, 
therefore  I  must  be  saved;  and  without  this  elec- 
tion, resting  upon  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  my 
consciousness  of  salvation  would  lack  its  indubitable 
certainty  '';  but,  on  the  contrary:  "  I  know  that  I 
am  in  possession  of  a  God-wrou^t  faith  and  of  the 
salvation  which  is  involved  in  this:  consequently 
I  must  be  elect."  He  who  believes  "  is  already  cer- 
tain that  he  is  elected  of  God  "  (iv.  8);  "  he  who  is 
covered  by  the  shield  of  faith  knows  that  he  is 
elected  of  God  by  the  very  basis  and  firmness  of  his 
faith  "  (iv.  122).  It  is  an  inmiediate  consequence 
of  this  that  the  consciousness  of  election,  which  is, 
in  any  case,  a  derived  and  never  an  independent 
consciousness,  is,  by  its  very  .origin,  not  so  much  the 
chief  object  of  faith  as  it  is  the  most  important 
(though  not,  of  course,  exclusive)  contents  of  faith; 
and,  consequently,  it  follows  that  the  doctrine  of 
election  can  not  properly  serve  as  the  fundamental 
doctrine  in  which  the  original  form  of  the  reUgious 
consciousness  expresses  itself.  It  is  only  afterward, 
when  the  reflective  faculty  makes  the  relation  an 
object  of  consideration  (i.e.,  in  the  system  of  doc- 
trine), that  election  comes  to  stand  above  and  be- 
fore faith;  or,  as  Zeller  himself  says,  the  doctrine 
of  providence  and  election  b  the  product  of  the 
unconditioned  certainty  of  faith.  '^  It  is  evident 
that  those  who  believe  know  that  they  have  been 
elected;  for  those  who  believe  have  been  elected. 
Election,  therefore,  precedes  faith "  (iv.  123-127, 
iii.  426).  Faith  is  "  the  fruit  and  present  pledge  of 
election,  so  that  he  who  has  faith  already  knows  that 
he  has  been  elected,  which  aforetime  he  did  not 
know  when  he  had  not  yet  come  to  the  fulness  of 
faith,  even  though  he  was  no  less  elect  in  the  sight 
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of  God  before  faith  was  given  him  as  after  **  (iii. 
575). 

When  Zwingli  began  the  Reformation,  his  relig- 
ious consciousness  had  essentially  come  to  definite 
results  in  every  direction.  He  rejected  the  many 
forms  of  intervention  between  the  soul  and  God 
with  which  Roman  Catholicism  abounds,  these 
broken  cisterns  in  which  he  foimd  no  water,  this 
suspension  of  the  immediate  relation  of  the  soul  to 
God,  arising  from  the  obscuration  of  the  Christian 
consciousness  of  God,  and  pressed  his  way  on 
through  all  obstacles  to  God,  to  God  himself.  In 
God  he  is  at  peace  and  rest,  God  is  the  Sabbath  of 
his  soul,  God  his  One  and  his  All,  God  the  incom- 
parable and  highest  Good,  the  only  exclusive  orig- 
inator and  bestower  of  salvation;  his  hold  on  God 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  let  go,  to  God,  whose  in- 
strument he  is,  he  surrenders  himself 
4.  Direct  without  condition.  God  is,  therefore, 
Relation  of  most  truly  the  object  of  faith,  for  to 
the  Human  believe  is  nothing  else  than  to  trust  in 
Soul  to  God  alone,  to  have  God;  and  all  the 
God.  rest  that  belongs  to  the  Christian  faith 
— even  Christ  and  redemption  through 
him,  even  the  word  of  God  and  the  means  of  grace 
in  the  Christian  Church  not  excepted — stands  in  an 
auxiliary  capacity  to  the  immediate  and  exclusive 
relation  in  which  the  Christian  stands  to  God.  The 
entire  safety  of  the  soul  is  in  intimately  trusting 
in  God,  and  this  is  the  faith  that  everything  has  its 
existence  only  through  God.  Salvation  can  be 
founded  upon  God  alone,  upon  the  grace  of  God, 
the  Mediator  and  Surety  of  which  is  Christ,  upon 
the  operations  of  divine  grace  in  man  and  for  man, 
that  is,  upon  nothing  which  is  human,  nothing  ex- 
ternal, nothing  finite.  All  trust  whose  center  is  not 
God,  rests  upon  unfaith  and  is  idolatry,  while  the 
greater  the  faith  in  God  who  controls  all  things,  the 
greater  is  God  in  man,  the  eternal  unchangeable 
power  of  all  good.  So  Zwingli  expresses  himself 
from  the  beginning  in  innumerable  passages, 
whether  he  is  carrying  on  a  polennic  against  the 
features  of  Roman  Catholicism  by  which  it  made 
religion  an  external  thing,  or  is  quietly  developing 
the  essence  of  piety.  The  Christian,  reconciled  and 
united  with  God  through  Christ,  laid  hold  of  and 
directed  by  his  Si)irit,  is  perfectly  conscious  of  his 
personal  salvation;  and,  if  we  ask  how  he  has  ar- 
rived at  this  peace  in  God,  which  is  one  almost  mys- 
tical, and  yet  one  full  of  impelling  power,  and  if  we 
inquin^  how  he  has  reached  this  fundamental  trait 
of  iiis  religious  life,  which  also  controls  his  theology, 
there  is  no  other  answer  than  tliis:  it  was  the  study 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  especially  of  the  epistles  of 
Paul  and  of  the  CJospel  of  John,  or,  rather,  it  was 
the  drawing  of  God  through  his  Spirit,  which,  by 
means  of  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  led  him  to  it. 
Zwingli  had  accepted,  in  part  before  and  in  part 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  a 
number  of  other  elements  of  culture  which  belonged 
both  to  classic  heathenism  and  to  the  later  science 
developed  in  the  Christian  church.  He  had  busied 
himself  to  a  considerable  degree  with  the  Stoic 
Seneca,  with  the  deterministic  and  anti-Pelagian 
Augustine,  and  especially  with  the  modem  Platonist, 
Pico.    Under  their  influence,  as  well  as  under  that 


of  the  widely  accepted  views  which  acoompanied 
humanism,  he  had  formed  a  general  theoiy  of  the 
universe  which  it  is  impossible  to  (i^ 
5.  Philo-    fine  in  detail.     The  concepUoDs  and 
sophical     the  general  views  and  points  of  deptu^ 
Elements   ture  which  he  had  gained  from  these 
of  Zwing^'s  writers  may   have   already  ezerdsed 
Theology,   more  or  less  influence  upon  his  concep- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  and  upon  the 
tendency  of  his  religious  life.    When,  then,  pr»> 
tical  needs  gradually  led  to  the  demand  thAt  he 
should  sunmiarize  Christian  doctrine  in  a  connected 
system,  as  an  organic  whole,  he  employed  for  the 
dogmatic  development  and  proof  of  the  truUis  of 
the  Scriptures  the  scientific  principles  which  had 
become  familiar  to  him  from  other  sources,  00m- 
bining  their  various  elements  after  a  fashion  of  his 
own,  as  is,  of  course,  always  the  case  in  the  fonna- 
tion  and  development  of  a  system.    His  philosoph- 
ical conceptions  and  speculative  ideas,  so  far  as  they 
appeared  to  be  appUcable,  gave  the  form  in  which 
he  set  forth  the  substance  of  his  reUgious  conscious- 
ness, which  had  been  developed,  so  far  as  its  specific 
contents  were  concerned,  imder  the  influence  of  the 
Scriptures.    If  one  should  object  that,  according  (0 
this,  the  dogmatic  formulation  would  come  to  sus- 
tain a  rather  mechanical  relation  to  its  religious 
contents,  we  should  maintain  in  reply  that  e?ery- 
where  in  ZwingU  the  impelling  reUgious  interest  and 
the  theological  exposition  are  carefully  separated, 
as  will  be  seen  as  soon  as  one  compares  his  reforma- 
tory and  practical  writings  with  his  system.  Cer- 
tainly, among  the  methods  of  viewing  such  subjects 
and  the  definitions  which  were  famiUar  to  him,  he 
has  incorporated  in  his  system  precisely  those  which 
corresponded  most  to  his  ruling  convictions.  And 
although  he  has  produced  no  detailed  devdopment 
of  the  whole  S3rstem,  and  has  written  no  "  Institutes 
of  the  Christian  Religion,*'  he  has,  nevertheless,  set 
forth  the  body  of  Christian  doctrine  from  premises 
of  his  own  with  a  logical  sequence  which  is  worthy  of 
all  recognition.    Though  he  is  sometimes  indefinite 
and  often  incomplete,  he  has  succ<^ed  in  sketching 
the  firm  outlines  of  the  great  principles  of  theolog)' 
within  which  the  diverging  tendencies  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  and  its  doctrinal  development  have 
moved  in  subsequent  times.    At  the  same  time,  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  given  a 
very  different  aspect  to  the  dogmatic  formulation 
of  his  doctrinal  conceptions  if  he  had  had,  for  in- 
stance, the  more  advanced  scientific  idea.^  of  the 
present  at  his  disposal.     While  the  religious  sub- 
stance of  his  doctrine  would  have  essentially  varied 
from  that  to  be  found  in  his  present  writings  in 
scarcely  a  single  important  point,  we  should  have 
certainly  found  a  more  carefully  formulated  con- 
cept of  God,  an  anthropology  quite  different  from 
his  present  abstract  and  dualistic  one,  a  deeper  doc- 
trine of  sin,  a  less  mechanical  Christolog}'  and  one 
determined  by  the  doctrine  of  God  and  of  the  es«nce 
of  man,  and,  in  general,  a  more  satisfactor}'  adjust- 
ment of  the  antitheses  between  the  absolute  and  the 
finite  causality,  between  determinism  and  freedom. 
between  spirit  and  Ixxly. 

Zwingli  takes  his  theological  standpoint  essen- 
tially in  the  concrete  reality  of  Christian  experiena' 
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s  this  18  reflected  in  his  consdousness,  in 
nee  of  his  own  religious  life)  and  in  the  real 
id  with  God,  in  which  he  has  come  to  see 
essence  of  religion  lies.  He  feels  an  inter- 
sry  doctrine  in  precisely  the  degree  in  which 

it  is  the  expression  of  such  relations  as 
id  appear  to  be  dedsive  for  the  life  of 
iHty  faith  that  men  actually  experience. 
du-  Everything,  on  the  contrary,  which 
>f  does  not  touch  the  immediate  present, 
ion.  or  touches  it  only  remotely,  which  does 

not  have  to  do  with  the  actual  relation 

0  man  and  of  man  to  him,  which  belongs  in 
in  of  the  merely  transcendent,  and,  conse- 

can  not  be  the  object  of  experience,  he 
iven  in  doctrine,  far  in  the  background. 
ig  of  God  as  such,  God  in  his  premundane 
ent  being,  does  not  disturb  him;  the  trini- 
zfinitions  of  the  church  doctrine,  with  the 
»1  hypostatisation  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
e  dtes  only  in  a  formal  way,  and  certainly 
while  he  does  this,  an  undeniable  tendency 
nanism  (iii.  179,  ii.  1,  p.  208);  the  doctrine 
on,  the  angels,  the  miracles,  the  "  state  of 

"  the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 

1  that  as  to  the  method  in  which  the  sinful 
r  of  our  nature  is  transmitted,  the  interoes- 

the  royal  office  of  Christ,  the  beginning  of 
life  in  conversion,  the  distinguishable  ele- 
'  the  life  in  the  world  to  come,  and  the  con- 
ter  the  final  judgment  do  not  fix  his  atten- 
n  the  contrary,  the  decisive  weight  in  the 
of  God  falls  upon  the  active  presence  of 
ins  entire  creation,  upon  the  self-communi- 
l  God  to  man  and  mediately,  through  man, 
rorld,  and,  consequently,  upon  providence 
'  present  operation  of  God,"  the  absolute 
of  God  as  the  unity  of  his  power,  wisdom, 
iness;  while  in  the  doctrine  of  the  provision 
tion  and  the  realization  of  salvation  this 
Us  upon  the  impartation  and  the  indwelling 
pirit  of  God  and  the  union  with  God  pro- 
hereby,  and  upon  salvation  conferred  by 
a  present  possession.  Even  the  doctrine  of 
lal  decree  of  election  (in  antithesis  to  which 
but  the  stubborn  fact  drives  him  to  the 
ion  of  reprobation)  is  employed  in  the  de- 
nt of  the  concrete  religious  consciousness; 
it  the  establishment  of  faith  which  is,  to  be 
e  product  of  the  divine  causality,  although 
h  does  not  in  this  world  correspond  to  its 
any  respect. 

add  to  this  that  religion  has  for  its  central 
)t  so  much  the  atonement  as  liberation  from 
.,  redemption;  that  the  significance  of  Christ 
I  lees  in  his  merit  than  in  his  example,  to 
re  are  bound;  that  the  specific  principle  of 
ion  is  found,  not  so  much  in  Christ  as  in  the 
tiling  and  guiding  Holy  Spirit;  that  faith 
to  be,  not  so  much  the  organ  of  receptivity, 
'  a  spontaneity,  a  God-filled  motive  force, 
"  effectual  power  and  un wearing  activity  " 
izhibit  their  result  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
lod;  that  the  struggle  for  moral  perfection, 
rhteousness  which  is  not  merely  imputed  but 
d  the  active  battle  which  this  demands  be- 
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tween  the  flesh  and   spirit,  controls  the  religious 
life,  even  in  the  development  of  doctrine,  more,  and 
disproportionately  more,  than  the  need 
7.  Centered  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  justifica- 
in  Christian  tion  (which  are  already  always  assured 
Consdous-  in  God);   that,  side   by  side  with  the 
ness  and    gospel,  the  law  also  has  its  place  as 
Experience  revelation  for  the  impartation  of  the  re- 
of  Sancti-  deeming  grace  of  God  to  man;  that 
fication.     the   deepest    motive    for    repentance 
is    recognized    as    consisting    in    the 
knowledge  of   the  grace  of  God  which  the  Gos- 
pel brings;  and  that,  finally,  the  ethical  standard 
of    Christ    is    applied    alike    both    to    the    indi- 
vidual person  and  to  all  the  organizations  which 
unite  to  form  human  society,  we  may  venture  to  ask 
whether  we  may  not  apply  to  Zwingli,  when  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  essential  substance  of  his 
doctrine,  what  has  elsewhere  been  maintained  as 
universally  true  of  the  Reformed  theology — that  it 
is,  in  general,  that  presentation  of  evangelical  truth 
which  describes  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Chris- 
tian consdousness,  and  upon  the  high  level  and 
imder  the  definite  forms  of  the  experience  of  sanc- 
tification  (M.  Schneckenburger,  Vergldchende  Dar- 
stellung  dea  ItUherischen  und  reformierten  Lehrbegriffs, 
ed.  E.  GQder,  p.  xxxvi.  sqq.,  Stuttgart,  1855). 

Bibuographt:  The  definitive  edition  of  Zwingli'i  works  haa 
been  appearing  ainoe  1904  under  thia  title:  Huldreiek 
ZwinglU  9dmtlieke  Werke  unter  Miiwirkung  dn  Zwingli" 
Vereiiu  in  ZUrieh.  Volume  i.  goes  down  to  the  Firat 
Zurich  Disputation,  1623,  and  waa  published  in  Berlin  by 
C.  A.  Schwetachlce  und  Sohn.  Volume  ii.  begina  with 
Zwingii's  ezpodtion  and  defense  of  the  forty-nine  articles 
he  had  drawn  up  for  the  first  Zurich  disputation,  which 
waa  originally  published  July  14,  1523,  and  goes  down  to 
Zwingli's  "  Advice  respecting  the  Mass  and  the  use  of 
Pictures  in  the  Churches,"  and  waa  published  in  1908  in 
Leipsic  by  Verlag  von  M.  Heinsius  Nachfolger.  The 
editors  of  both  volumes  were  Emil  Egli  and  Georg  Flna- 
ler.  Egli  died  Dec.  31,  1908.  Walther  Kdhler,  hia  suc- 
cessor in  Zurich  University,  waa  called  in  to  take  his  place 
upon  the  edition.  It  waa  decided  to  begin  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Zwingli  correspondence  aa  volume  vii.,  so  it 
appeared  with  thia  title-page:  Huldreiek  Zwinglig  aAnU' 
lieke  Werk*  unter  Miiwirkung  des  Zwingli-Verein*  in 
ZUrieh  Kerauagegeben  von  Dr.  Emil  Eglif,  ProfeMSor  an  der 
Univernidt  in  ZUrieh,  D.  Dr.  Georg  Pinsler,  ReligionsUhrer 
am  Gymnaaium  in  Baul,  und  D.  Dr.  Washer  Kdhler,  Pro- 
feewr  an  der  Uniterntdl  in  ZUrieh,  Band  vii.,  Leipsic,  Ver- 
lag von  M.  Heinsius  Nachfolger,  1911.  Volume  ilL  waa 
begun  in  1911,  and  so  waa  volume  vili.,  the  two  are  to  nin 
in  parts  alternately.  But  aa  it  will  be  several  years  be- 
fore this  edition  is  finished  the  students  of  Zwingli  will 
frequently  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  edition  of  Schuler 
and  Schulthess  (8  vols.,  with  small  supplement,  Zurich, 
bey  Friedrich  Schulthess,  1828-61).  In  this  edition  the 
Latin  works  are  separated  from  the  German  and  the 
arrangement  ia  frequently  inconvenient,  whereaa  in  the 
definitive  edition  there  ia  no  such  separation  and  the  eon- 
tents  are  in  chronological  order.  Great  attention  haa 
been  paid  in  the  new  edition  to  editorial  details  in  the 
way  of  special  historical  and  bibliographical  introductiona, 
minute  study  of  the  text,  especially  the  German  text  which 
ia  furnished  with  a  glossary.  Many  new  letters  appear  in 
the  correspondence  aa  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Egli, 
who  ransacked  every  place  likely  to  yield  them.  Both 
the  Latin  and  the  German  treatises  are  annotated  in  a 
manner  very  superior  to  that  in  the  Schuler  and  Schulthesa 
edition. 

Georg  Finsler,  Ztringli-Bibliograpkie.  VerzeiehniM  der 
gedruekien  Sehriften  pon  und  Uber  Ulrieh  Zwingli,  Zurich, 
Orell  Fussli,  1897,  gives  an  exhaustive  list  of  Zwingli 
literature  down  to  date,  continued  in  Zwingliana,  1902, 
No.  1 — in  Zwingliana  attention  ia  paid  to  this  literature. 
The  biographiea  based  on  the  sources  and  the  reaultanta 
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ol  ipMiBl  atadlM  tad  tfMnfora  not  aooa  to  te 
(1)  Ri«it  Cbriitafftl:  Hiilclr«iflk 
■■ijiifiMit  acMfft%  EllMrMd. 
18S7,  Soff.  tniML  by  iohB  Coehna,  SwiNill;  or.tiUilte 
iT  Ai  B^ormatUm  te  gatiawfirf,  Uinbiirgh,  1868  (aa 
mmKkmk  tnoaUtka;  Hm  wJiBriPM  gNaa  by  Chrtetofltf 
ol  ZwIagU's  writiaci  **%  hovafw.  «Btlni3r  oaifttod); 
00  Johaaa  Ca^ar  MoarOnfv,  CTIridb  Xwin^  naek  dm 
rnkmrnOUkM  Qadba.  t  parCik  UfpilQi  1869;  (8)  Radolf 
Wtathdfa,  HvUniek  MwtmtIL  A#fa  L«6ra  «ad  ITMfcia, 
aadk  dta  QutOm  dar^mldll,  t  vala.,  Baari,  1897  (gMMnllr 
■awptad  aa  tha  baat).  la  EafUih  thaaa  aia  two  woria 
of  U|h  grada:  (1)  SannMl  Maaaakj  Jadona,  HaUraiflk 
Mwi9§H,  Ikt  JK^onaar  ti  Ommm  SwUatrkmd,  Now  York, 
1901  (with  blbUoffraphleal  iatrodaoCloa;  Sd  od^  rariaad 
1908;  Uka  Staohalia  Jaekaoa  drawB  diiaeClj  firooi  tlM  oor- 
la^MBdaaaa  aa  Ua  ddaf  wwn^  Ha  qioat  four  jaan  on 
tka  book  aad  baa  aaridMd  It  with  apaekd  eoatribatloBa 
firooi  Joba  ICartla  Vtaeaat  on  SwHaariaad  bafoca  tha 
Bafonaatkm  aad  firooi  Fkaak  Hogh  Voatar  oa  ZwfagU'a 
tbaologj).  (t)8amaalBim|M0B,L<ffC|f  CnHdbSiifa#U,lfta 
Aite  PatrM  aad  JK^onaar,  Now  York,  1908  (mora  popalar 
tbaa  Jaekaoa'a  book  bat  aaholafly  aad  tadapaadaat). 

For  tba  atadr  of  ZwIagU't  tbaology  at  flnt  baad  tbara 
b  BOtbiag  aiiproaeblag  Jf .  HiOdMUk  Mwkiiitt  adaaal- 
IWka  fldhrOlaa  im  Aaaaaga.  t  vola^  ZarU,  1819.  It  b 
tba  work  of  Balomoa  Voagriia,  aad  priiiata  Zwiaglfk 
an  aablMta  matainatiially  arraagad  aadar 
bj  qaatfag  fata  aaaat  laagaaga.  Tba 
to  Vaitrifai  WM  tbat  of  1S8U 


Wbn  tba  dtOaltlva  adItloB  b  flabfaad  tt  would  bt  wth 
whila  to  rater  tbaaa  gaotatloBa  to  It.  Tha  only  tbonad 
atady  of  ZwIagU'a  tbaology  b  by  Aogoat  Baar,  2a^ 
Tht6lo§i$.  tkr  ITirdm  aad  <ftr  Svatnt,  2  Tob^  Hik 
1886-88  (glTaa  fttr  asora  tbaa  tta  tido  would  iadieate). 

Far  tba  aattiag  of  tba  Ufa  of  Zwiagli  aoe  the  eontcaio. 
rary  bbtory  by  Habiridi  Bolllager,  who  wu  ZwlaiB'a 
anaaaaaor,  R^orwiationtanekiehle,  8  rob.,  FraoeBleU, 
1888^0;  Egli'a  AefMaoaiailaag  swr  G€9ekiekle  der  Zwkt 
R^ormtiiom  im  dm  Jtkrm  1S19-^S,  Zurieh,  1879;  ud 
Johaaa  Stridciar'a  Attmtmmmlwug  mr  SdkwtismtAn 
RtformwHunagmekitikH  in  dta  Jtkrtn  iSilStt  ta  At* 
ocilaw  aa  ^  phiduHUg^n  •idgnuttaiadun  AUdudi,  S 
voU,  Zeriob,  1878-84  (glva  oflldal  raeordi  and  tarn 
maab  groaad). 

Eadl  Egli  laft  la  MS.  aa  onllnfahad  SdtweiuriaAt  £•• 
fitrwuMemi-QnckiekiM,  apoa  which  ha  had  not  worbd 
alaaa  lOOt,  aad  tba  flxat  Toiama  from  1519-25  wii  editad 
aad  oanlad  tbroogh  tba  iwaaa  by  Goorg  Flmder,  Zoikk, 
1910.    For  all  qaaatioaa  baarlag  oa  Zwingii  and  hk  tima 
aaa  Zwfapiiaaa.    JfltfMltta^aa  aar  GaadUdkfo  ZviivltiMd 
dtr  JK^anaaftoa.    Htramtgtjdbtn  won  dtr  Vtrctaifvif  fit 
daa  Zwfaoilaiaaaaai  la  Zflirielk,  Zarbh,  1897  aqq.,  pablbM 
aaadaaaaally.    Maay    of    tba   Gormaa   treatiM  aw 
traaafirrad  lato  aiodarB  literary  Garmaa  by  R.  Christof tl 
Jaekaoa  la  hb  ZwiafU,  aad  la  hb  Sabeftbiu  from  Zvtif 
(Phfladalphb,  1901),  oditad  aavaral  Garmaa  and  Uti 
traaalatioaa*  aad  baa  aanouaead  f  or  1912  tha  firat  Tobrnt  I 


ZwlagUt  togotlMr  with  aiiactloaa  from  hb  Garmaa  woci 
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APPENDIX 


r  WAlDEHSUn  Am  SOCIBTT: 
on,  having  its  beadquartera  at  213 
axth  Street,  New  York  City,  was 
ider  the  lawa  of  the  State  of  New 
6,  "To  collect  funds  and  apply  the 
I  of  the  Waldeosian  Church  in  Italy 
in  ita  evangelistic,  institutional,  and 
*k,  .  .  .  and  to  arouse  and  maintain 
aout  the  United  Statea  in  the  work 
Jid  otherwise  to  aid  the  said  Walden- 
It  ia  governed  by  a.  board  of  twcnty- 
welve  of  whom  are  chosen  from  New 
ricinity  and  twelve  from  the  various 
branches  are  located. 
Eition  has  now  twenty-five  branch 
various  cities  of  the  United  States 
iffiliated  with  it,  and  twenty-two 
lut  the  country,  which  are  aiding  in 
ill  become  legalized  branches  of  the 

ised  by  the  society  pay  the  salaries 
Protestant  pastotB  in  Italy  and  aid 
tion  of  churches  and  schoolhousea, 
lining  of  the  Italian  in  the  ways  and 
country  has  a  very  beneficial  influ- 
ian  inunigranta  coming  to  our  shores, 
aldenses  about  100  Protestant  Ital- 
ive  been  founded  in  America.  The 
ensian  Aid  Society  is  helping  to  sup- 
mission,  and  a  bureau  to  care  for  the 
}  of  the  incoming  and  outgoing  Ital- 
ia now  in  contemplation  as  a  depart- 
;anization. 

tain  there  is  a  {dmilar  organization 
«es,  which  publishes  as  its  organ  A 
y,  a  periodical  under  the  editorship 

aERMAN  NORTON:  Congrega- 
Aubum,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5,  1826;  d.  at 
n.n.w.  of  Diarbekr),  Turkish  Ar- 
1910.  He  was  educated  at  Amherst 
nd  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
ii  being  missionary-aUlarge  in  Ver- 
)  and  traveling  for  a  year  (1857-58) 
ted  with  the  American  Board  of 
for  Foreign  Missions,  with  which  he 
his  death.  His  main  activity,  apart 
1  missionary  duties,  was  teaching  in 
gical  Seminary  and  in  Euphrates 
same  city,  and  it  was  due  in  great 
firm  attitude  during  the  threatened 
Tes  of  Nov.,  1896,  that  no  actual 
he  Armenians  of  Harput. 
:,  JOHN  CHARLES:  English  eol- 
oary  to  the  Waldenses  (q.v.);  b.  at 
Sootio,  Oct.  2,  1789;  d.  at  bis  villa. 


La  Torre,  in  the  Piedmont  valleys,  July  19,  1862. 
He  served  in  Denmark,  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands,  but  at  Waterloo  he  lost  a  1^, 
and,  although  promoted  lieutenant^KM^Ionel,  was  de- 
barred from  active  service,  retiring  in  1820  on  half 
pay.  In  1827  he  chanced  (o  look  into  a  book  on  the 
Waldenses,  and  became  so  interested  in  them  that 
he  removed  to  Italy  and  took  the  villa  in  which  he 
readed  for  the  remainder  of  hia  life.  His  two  en- 
deavors were  to  raise  the  educational  standard  of 
the  Waldenses  and  to  revive  their  uncompromising 
Protestantism,  and  to  him  is  due  the  foundation  of 
no  lees  than  120  schools  throughout  the  valleys  of 
the  Piedmont.  In  recognition  of  his  services  Charles 
Albert  of  Sardinia  created  him  a  knight  of  St. 
Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus  in  1848,  two  years  after  he 
had  been  promoted  major-general  in  the  English 
service.  His  memoiy  is  still  held  in  deep  respect  by 
the  people  whose  condition  he  so  successfully  sought 
to  elevate. 

BlBUOGKAPHTi  J.  F.  MaUIa.  CnMroJ  Bick-KUIt:  Hit  Lift 
aiul  Laboun  onuni;  Ikt  Waldtiitei  0/  Pitdnumt,  Londan, 
1873;  DUB.  It.  89-90. 

BERGSON,  HENRI-LOUIS:  French  philoso- 
pher; b.  in  Paris  Oct.  18, 1859,  He  was  educated  at 
the  Lyc£e  Condorcet  and  the  ficole  nonnale  su- 
pfrieure  (Litt.D.,  1889),  and  was  professor  of  plu- 
losophy  at  the  lyceums  of  Angers  (1881-83)  and  of 
Clermont  (1883-88),  also  conducting  courses  in  the 
university  of  the  latter  city.  He  was  then  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Collie  RoUin  (188^89)  and  the  hyc^ 
Henri  IV.  (1889-97),  and  a  lecturer  at  the  Ecoia 
Dormale  supi^rieure  (1897-1900).  Since  1900  be 
has  been  professor  of  modem  philosophy  at  the  Col- 
lege de  France,  in  1901  being  elected  a  member  of 
the  AcadSmie  des  sciences  morales  et  politiquee.  In 
bis  teaching  he  belongs  to  the  idealistic  school,  and 
he  maintains  that  Ufe  can  be  accounted  for  only  on 
the  hypothesis  of  a  mysterious  auperconsciousness. 
In  man  alone  is  consciousness  able  to  overcome  the 
limitations  imposed  by  matter,  and  this  fact  not  only 
explains  the  essential  freedom  of  the  human  mind, 
but  also  ^ves  ground  for  a  scientific  ba^  of  belief 
in  immortality.  He  thus  opposes  strongly  the  ma- 
terialistic philosophy  and  the  crasser  forms  of  the 
theory  of  evolution,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the 
vagueness  of  extreme  ideahsm  of  the  older  type. 

The  principal  writings  of  Bergson  are  Extraiia  de 
Lvcrice  (Paris,  1884);  Esaai  aur  (e*  dontUes  immi- 
diates  de  la  eonacierux  (1889,  2d  ed.,  1898;  Eng. 
transl.  by  F.  L.  Pogson,  Time  and  Free  Will,  Lon- 
don, 1910);  Quid  AristotelM  de  loco  aenterit  (1890); 
Mature  et  mimoire  (1896;  Eng.  transl.  by  N.  M. 
Paul  and  W.  S.  Palmer,  Matter  and  Memory,  New 
York,  1911);  Le  Hire;  Ewai  gur  la  gignificoHon  du 
comique  (1900;  Eng.  transl.,  Lavghler;  an  Etnay  on 
the  Meaning  of  the  Comic,  New  York,  1911);   and 
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VBudiution  cTiatrice  (1907;  EnR.  tranal.  by  A.  Mit- 
cheU,  Creoiim  Evolidion,  New  York,  1911). 

Biblioorafby:  J.  Solomoa,  Btrgtm.  EdJnburcb,  1911:  W. 
Dorbin,  "  TliB  PhQoMphy  nl  Henri  BariMn,"  in  Homi- 
lOfe  Rttitw.  liili  (1912).  20-23. 

BOSSERT,  GtJSTAV:  Gennan  Lutheran;  b.  at 
T&binBen  (a  village  ocar  HoUwcil,  30  m.  s.w.  of 
TQbingeii)  Ott.21,  1841.  After  being  vicar  at  Diirr- 
meni,  MOhUcker  (1864-67),  during  which  time  ho 
mode  a  tour  of  northern  Gennany,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
^um,  he  taught  Hebrew  at  the  gymoasiufn  of  HeiU 
bronn  and  religion  in  the  Ober-Rpalaehuls  in  the  same 
town  until  1869.  From  that  yenr  until  1888  he  was 
pastor  in  Bilchlingcn,  oear  Longcnburg,  being  atao 
editor  of  the  Ztilschrifl  de»  kitloritcheti  Vereim  fur 
WartlgrrJxrg-Frankfti  in  1878-88  and  aaaktant  edi- 
tor of  the  WuHUntbergitcher  VurUljahnhefl  in  1879- 
1888.  From  1888  until  hia  retiremeot  from  active 
life  in  1S07  he  was  pastor  in  Nabem,  and  in  1894 
he  was  a  del^ate  to  the  district  synod.  Among  his 
wiitia^  special  mention  may  be  made  of  hia  If' tiri- 
levtberg  und  Janasen  (2  partB,  HaUe,  1882-85), 
BberhuTd  im  Bart  (Stuttgart,  1884),  and  Der  Interim 
in  WUrtlembtrg  (Halle,  1895). 

CABROL,  FERNAND  MICHAEL:  Roman 
Catholic  historian  and  archeolo^st;  b.  at  MarscillGs, 
France,  Dec.  11,  1855.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  Institul  Bchmnce,  petit  efminairc,  aud  grand 
s&ninaire,  all  at  MareeillcB,  and  at  the  abbey  of  Sol- 
«amee(1878);  was  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 
in  the  thoologieal  school  at  Solesmcs,  1879-00;  of 
ecclesiastical  literature  at  the  Cathohc  Univeraty  of 
Angere,  1892-95,  being  also  prior  during  1890-95; 
prior  of  Farnburough,  Hampshire,  Englaud,  1895- 
1903;  and  abbot  of  Famborough  since  1903.  He 
has  been  vice-president  of  the  Plainsong  and  Medi- 
eval Music  Society  since  1901,  and  in  1908  was 
president  of  the  fVench  section  of  the  Eucharistic 
Congress.  He  is  the  author  of  BiWioffropAiiT  drsBint- 
didinet  de  la  eongrfgation  de  FntTux  (Solcsmea, 
1889);  Hiilmre  du  Cardinal  Pitra  (Paris,  1893); 
Etude  rtiT  la  FtTfgrinaiio  Silvur;  let  fglisei  de  Jtruta- 
Itm;  la  discipline  el  la  liturgie  au  iv.  siicU  (1893); 
Le  Liirre  de  la  prih-e  aidique;  flude  dc  lilurgie  (1900; 
4th  ed.,  1910);  La  Devotion  liturgiqw  d  Ui  S'linle 
Viirge  (1905);  Lta  Originrs  lUwffiipua  (1906);  and 
is  editing  with  H.  Leclercq  Afonumenla  ecdesia 
lUurgica  (19(X)  sqq.)  and  the  important  Diclionnaire 
d'aTckiologie  chriticnne  ct  de  liliirgie  (1903  sqq.). 
Not  the  least  important  of  his  work  is  contained  in 
such  journals  as  La  Science  calholique,  Rcrue  du 
dergi  franiai»,  Revue  des  queaticmg  hiatoriques.  Revue 
d'arehiologie  chritienne  ct  dc  liturgie,  and  Revite  drs 
Jacidtia  calkoliqura,  to  which  he  has  made  valuable 
contributions  in  his  chosen  line  of  Christian  an- 
tiquities ond'liturgiea, 

DAVIES,  BENJAMIN:  Welsh  Baptist  and 
Hebrew  scholar;  b.  at  Llanboidy  (12  m.  w.  of  Car- 
marthen), Carmarthenshire,  Feb.  26,  J8I4;  d.  at 
Frome  (a  suburb  of  London)  July  19,  1875.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Bristol  Baptist  College,  and  the 
universities  of  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Halle,  and  Leip- 
eic  (Ph.D.,  IfaS),  From  1838  to  1S44  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Haptist  College,  Montreal,  Canada,  re- 
rigmng  on  account  of  his  opeu-communion  views. 


which  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  goi-cnioii 
of  the  coll^^.  He  was  then  president  of  the  B^t- 
list  College,  R«%eot's  Park,  London,  for  two  yem, 
but  in  1846  he  returned  to  the  Baptist  College  it 
Montreal  as  professor  of  Hebrew,  a  position  iriiieli 
he  exchanged  in  1852  for  the  professorship  erf  clafr 
sics  in  McGill  Univei^ty,  Montreal.  During  thij 
period  he  continued  his  Hebrew  studies,  winning  Ihr 
reputation  of  being,  with  one  possible  exception, 
the  beat  Hebraist  of  hia  time  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. In  1857  Da  vies  returned  to  Regent's  Put 
as  professor  of  classic  Hebrew  and  Old-Testament 
literature,  retaining  this  post  until  his  destb.  In 
his  esrly  years  he  was  a  popular  preacher  in  ¥ddi 
aadEnglish,  but  later  he  lost  this  popularity;  Ihou^ 
slow  of  speech,  his  knowledge  was  encyclopedic, 
siid  he  had  in  a  very  rare  degree  the  teacher'i  in- 
stinct and  the  power  of  winning  the  eateem  ud 
affection  of  his  pupils. 

Much  of  Davies'  literary  work  was  done  in  col- 
laboration with  others  and  published  snonymoudj. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  he  wrote  the  introduc- 
tions and  notes  for  most  of  the  Old-TestAmciit 
books  in  the  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible  (London, 
1850-57),  and  he  edited  and  greatly  improred  E. 
Robinson's  Harmony  of  the  GoipeU  (1878),  beadM 
editing  Vetgil,  Homer,  and  other  classic  BUtbon. 
But  hia  chief  work  was  in  the  domain  of  Eebirt. 
He  translated,  enlarged,  corrected,  and  annolald 
several  editions  of  F.  W.  H.  Gesenius'  UebrtmGtim- 
mar  (1846-80),  and  in  1871  published  at  LondoL 
his  Compejtdious  and  Complele  Hebrew  and  Ckaida 
Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament  with  an  En^ith-Hfbrtt 
Index,  chiefly  founded  on  the  Work*  of  Gcstrata  and 
FuTst,  with  Improoeptaitx  from  Dieterieh  and  olia 
Sources,  which,  until  the  publication  of  the  Oifai 
llelircw  Lexicon  in  1906,  was  the  motit  accurate,  op- 
to-date,  and  valuable  in  the  English  UnguajR 
Though  so  profound  a  scholar,  Davies  was  a  vay 
simple,  devout  Christian,  aud  had  it  not  been  for 
his  excessive  modesty,  which  led  him  to  prefer  to 
produce  anonymously,  much  other  hteraty  wotV 
would  have  been  known  as  hia. 

T.  WrrroN  Davhs. 

BiBuocHArirr:  T.  W.  DiWai  in  Noaiinliam  Fta  O^t^ 
Record,  May-June.  IS9S,  ud  Snrm  Oomtr  (Wddi).  Uif. 
ia98;     Tt-t   Bapliit,  Jul;   30.    1ST5:     BajMI  BetnOai, 

EDDY,  MARY  BAKER;'  Discoverer  and  found- 
er of  Christian  Science  (sec  Science,  CHRisru.'i]! 
b.  at  Bow,  N.  H,,  July  16,  1S2I;  d.  at  Newton, 
Mass.,  Dec.  3,  1910.  Her  parents  were  Mark  ind 
Abigail  AmtiTjsc  Baker,  and  she  numbered  among 
her  ancestors  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Conffcs 
and  soldiers  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Siic 
was  educated  at  an  academy  at  Tilton,  K.  H., 
and  by  private  tutors,  among  whom  was  Ixr 
brother,  Albert  Baker,  a  graduate  of  Dartimnith 
and  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  l^isUluie. 
As  a  young  woman,  Mrs.  Eddy  was  delical*  md 
markedly  individual.  During  her  middle  life  she 
was  a  confirmed  invalid,  until  the  healing  ino- 
dent  occurred  which  ushered  her  to  the  thredioM 
of  Chri.ilian  Science.     In  1843  she  married  Mijor 
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Cfoz^  W.  Glover,  a  contractor,  o(  Charieaton, 
S  C,  and  removed  with  him  to  that  city,  where 
itie  waii  left  a  widow  in  June,  1S44.  Bhe  returned 
lo  New  Hampehire,  where  her  only  child,  George 
IVaahington  Glover,  wae  bora.  In  1853  she  mar- 
ied  Daniel  Patterson,  from  whom  ahc  was  di- 
'orced  in  1873,  on  the  ground  of  desertion.  In  her 
eaxch  for  health  Mrs,  Eddy  went  in  1S63  to  Port- 
uid.  Me.,  to  consult  P.  P.  Quimby,  a  magnetic 
lealcr.  Mis.  Eddy  was  temporarily  benefited,  but 
Iter  had  a  relapse.  In  1866  she  recovered  from  an 
ccident,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  her  dis- 
overy  of  Christian  Science.  A  fall  on  the  ice  re- 
ulted  in  severe  internal  injuriee.  In  her  extremity 
An.  Eddy  turped  to  her  Bible  and  was  healed.  In 
.877  she  married  Dr.  Asa  G.  Eddy,  one  of  her  early 
tudents  in  Chriistiiui  Science,  who  died  in  1882. 
rhe  text-book  of  Christian  Science,  Science  and 
Vcaith  witk  Key  lo  Che  Scriptures,  was  published  by 
Mis.  Eddy  at  Boston  in  1875.  In  1881  Mrs.  Eddy 
iJiATtered  the  Massachusetts  Metaphysical  College 
in  Boston.  The  charter  for  the  First  Christian  Sci- 
ence Church  was  obtained  in  June,  1876;  and  in 
that  year  Mrs.  Eddy  was  called  to  become  its  pa»- 
br.  MiB.  Eddy  founded,  and  for  a  long  time  edited, 
The  Christian  Science  Journal,  a  monthly  raagaiine. 
Mrs.  Eddy's  principal  works  are:  People's  Idea  of 
lad  (1886);  Christian  Healing  (1886);  Unity  of 
«orf(18S7);  Iielro»pfe{umandIrUroipaUumi\S91)\ 
Vo  and  Yet  (1891);  Christ  and  Ckrialmas  (1893) 
''ulpU  and  Press  (1895);  Church  Manual  (1895) 
^isetSaneovt  WHlinge  (1897);  Christian  Settee 
«r*u«  Pantheism  (1898);  and  Message  to  the  Mother 
:kurch  (1900-02).  Etjgbnc  R.  Cox. 

iiauOGKAPBT:   A.  Brlibuu.  Marn  Bakir  G.  Eddy,  B«Uia,' 

IMS:  SybQ  Wabui.  Lijt  of  Mary  Bakrr  Eddy.  New  York, 

IMS. 

EHCKEN,  CHRISTIAN  RUDOLF:  German 
?rotestant  philosopher  and  the  leading  exponent 
>f  modem  German  idealism;  b.  at  Aurich  (60  m. 
i.w.  of  Bremen)  Jon  5,  1S46.  He  was  educated  at 
.he  uiuvetsitiee  of  Gottingen  and  Berlin  (1883-67), 
ind  afier  teaching  in  a  gymnasium  until  1871  was 
»lled  to  Basel  as  professor  of  philosophy,  whence 
le  was  transferred,  in  1874,  to  his  present  position 
IS  professor  of  the  same  subject  at  Jena.  He  has 
written  Die  Methode  der  arisloltliscken  Forachung  in 
ihrem  Zu^ammenhang  mit  den  philosopkischcn  Grund- 
principien  des  Arittoleks  (Berlin,  1872):  Getchichte 
and  Kritik  der  Grundbegriffe  der  Gegenwarl  (Lcip- 
ac,  1878;  4th  cd.,  Geialigc  Slrdmungen  der  Gegen- 
wart,  1909;  Eng.  transl.  by  M.  8.  Phelps.  Funda- 
menlai  Concept!  of  Modern  Philosophic  Thought, 
New  York,  1880);  GesckichU  der  pkilosophinchen 
Terminolagie  (1879);  Prolegomena  zu  Forxchrmgcn 
•uber  die  Einkeit  dt»  Geialeslebens  in  Beumsslsein  und 
Thai  der  MeiachAeit  (1885);  BeUrdge  iur  Gesckichle 
der  neueren  Philosophie,  vomehmlich  der  deulecken 
(Heidelberg,  1886;  2d  ed,,  Beitmge  zur  EinfUhmng 
in  die  Geachiehte  der  Philosophie,  Leipsic,  1906); 
EinheU  det  GeialesUbens  in  Beto'uselaein  und  That 
der  MensehkeU  (Leipsic,  1888);  Lebanisansdiauungen 
der  groseen  Denker  (1890;  8th  cd.,  1909;  Eng. 
Uanal,  W.  8.  Hough  and  W.  R.  B.  Gibson,  Prob- 
lem of  Human  Life  a»  Vie^xxd  by  the  Great  Thinkers, 
New  York,  1909);    Kampf  urn    einen   getjUichen 


Lebenainhalt  (1896;  2d  ed.,  1907);  Wahrkeitsgehalt 
der  Religion  (1901;  2d  cd.,  1906;  Eng.  transl..  The 
Truth  of  Religion,  New  York,  1911);  GaammeUe 
AusadlietuPhilosophieundLebensanichauung(.l903); 
Grundlinien  einer  neuen  Lebentanschauung  (1907); 
Hauptprobleme  der  Religionsphilosophie  der  Gegen- 
iDorl  {Berlin,  1907;  3d  ed.,  1909);  Sinn  und  Wert 
des  LefcCTw  (Leipsic,  1908;  3d  ed.,  1910;  Eng.  tnmsl,. 
Meaning  and  Valjie  of  Life,  New  York,  1909);  and 
Einfahrung  in  eine  Philosophie  de»  GeuOealebetu 
(1908;  Eng.  trans.,  F.  L.  Pogson,  bife  of  the  Spirit, 
New  York,  1909). 

EVJEH,  JOHN  OLDF:  Lutheran;  b.  at  Isb- 
peming,  Mich,,  Dec.  13,  1874.  He  waa  educated  at 
Augsburg  Seminary,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  {B.A., 
1895),  the  theological  seminary  of  the  same  institu- 
tion (1898),  and  the  University  of  Leii»ic  (Ph.D., 
1903),  and  after  being  for  a  short  time  a  pastor  at 
Muskegon  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  was  succes- 
Bively  acting  professor  of  church  history  at  the 
United  Church  Theological  Seminary,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  (1903-05),  and  protessor  of  BibUcal  history 
in  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  (1906- 
1909).  Since  1909  he  has  been  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  Augsburg  Seminary,  Minneapolis.  He  has 
written  Die  Staatimmwithnmg  in  D6nemork  im 
Jakre  1660  (Leipsic,  1904),  Scandinatna  and  the  Book 
of  Concord  (Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1906),  Et  Kapiiel  fra 
SymMforpligldseni  Hietorie  (Minneapolis,  1911), 
and  Lutheran  Germany  and  the  Book  of  Concord 
(1911). 

FELICITAS:  The  name  of  two  early  Christian 
martyrs  and  saints. 

1.  Roman  matron;  martyred  either  during  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  or  during  that  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  Her  day  was  Nov.  23  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century,  when  Gregory  the  Great  delivered  an  ora- 
tion in  the  basilica  above  her  tomb,  this  tomb  being 
rediscovered  in  1884.  According  to  tradition 
equally  old,  she  suffered  martyrdom  together  with 
her  seven  sons,  who  are  represented  with  her  in  a 
seventh-century  fresco  in  her  tomb;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  between  the  seventh  and 
ninth  centuries  confusion  arose  between  these  seven 
fellow  martyrs  of  Fclidtas  and  seven  other  martyia 
(Januarius,  Felix,  Philippus,  Silvanus,  Alexander, 
Vitalis,  and  Martialis),  whose  day  has  been  kept  at 
least  since  the  time  of  the  IkpoiiUio  M/aiyrum  (mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century)  on  July  10,  and  who  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  sons  of  Felicitas. 

2.  Carthaginian  slave;  martyred  with  Perpctua 
(q.v.)  Mar.  7,  202  or  203,  Throughout  the  account 
of  her  pa^on  she  is  a  secondary  figure  to  Perpetua, 
the  chief  detail  recorded  being  that,  in  answer  to 
her  prayers,  she  wua  enabled  to  give  premature 
birth  to  her  child  (who  was  adapted  by  a  Christian 
woman)  two  days  before  the  time  set  for  her  mar- 
tyrdom, since  otherwise  alie  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  he  thrown  to  the  beasts  as  were  Perpetua, 
Revocatua,  Saturus,  and  Satuminus. 
BiBUoaiui'HV:   On  1,  the  early  Vila  with  Pattia,  Ada,  aod 

commentary  are  in  ASB,  July,  Ul.  B-2S.  Consult  [uiUiB 
on  1;  B.  AuM.  Hitt.  da  jHrttealiiHU  dt  I'^ilUt  jtafu't 
la  fin  du  Anlonini.  pp.  439-«t0,  Psrii,  IBTS;  idem,  Lm 
AeUi  dt  SS.  FtliciU  .  .  .  a  dtt  Ituri  eompofioiu.  p.  M, 
lb.  18S1:    J.  B.  UihUoot,  ApotMie  foIWi.  L  49B-«n, 
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LoDdoD.  1B8B:  P.  All»rd,  BM.  <f«t  Piriiaitiont.  vol.  11.. 
Parii,  1886;  E.  £|li,  AlUhrMuJu  Studin.  pp.  S1-S8. 
Zurich,  1887;  J.  FUhrer,  Bin  Brtlfoj  lur  Hmng  dw  /»- 
UcUat-Fiaie.  FreWng,  18S0:  ld«m,  Z«ii.  FcUtimtfroBi. 
Lnpiic,  1894;  K.  J.  NeumnDB.  Otf  rBmi»t**  Staol  null  dit 
allttmtini  Kirthf,  1.  294,  lb.  1890;  K.  KuTuUa.  Hagio- 
(TapJbiKhf  Slwfin  flbn  rfi*  Pouia  S.  /dinloJii,  PudBrbom, 
lS9t;  NnndBT,  Cfiruliaii  Chunk,  1.  liaiZl;  IX7£,  ii. 
478. 

On  Z.  DCB,  Ii.  4T8;   Seluff,  Ctpfid'aii  Ckvch,  ji.  68. 

FITZRALPH,  RICHARD:  Archbiahop  of  Ar- 
magh; b.  at  Duiidalk  (45  m.  n.  by  w.  of  Dublin), 
County  Loutb,  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  d.,  probably  at  Avignon,  presumably  Nov. 
16.  1360.  lie  was  educated  at  Oxford,  wticre  he 
become  fellow  of  Balliol,  and  where,  about  1333,  he 
seema  to  have  been  eommiHsary  (i.e.,  vicfv<'han(*I- 
lor),  or,  more  probably,  chancellor,  of  the  univer- 
sity. On  July  10,  1334,  he  waa  collated  chancellor 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  soon  afterward  eeetns  to 
have  l)cconie  archdeacon  of  Cheater,  while  on  Apr. 
20,  13;i7,  he  wan  installed  dean  of  Lichfield,  and  on 
July  S,  1347,  was  oonsecraled  archbishop  of  Armagh 
at  Exeter. 

Fitzralph  made  throughout  his  life  repeated  visits 
to  Aiignon,  and  semions  arc  atill  extant  in  manu- 
Bcript  preached  by  him  before  the  pope  in  1335, 
133S.  1341,  1342.  and  1344;  nor  is  it  imposdblc  tjiat 
during  this  period  he  actually  resided  at  Avignon 
for  some  time.  In  1349  he  was  again  in  Ai-ignon, 
ID  connection  with  the  jubilee  commanded  by  Ed- 
word  in.  for  1350,  and  it  was  probably  then  that 
the  archbiahop  became  involved  in  the  negotiations 
pending  between  the  pope  and  the  Armenians  who 
deain^l  (o  be  reconciled  to  the  Roman  obedience. 
Fitzralph  was  prwent  at  the  ni^otiations  with  the 
Armenian  envoys  at  Avignon,  and  in  his  nineteen 
books  entitled  Summa  in  quaatumibui  Armenorvm 
(of  which  only  the  first  book,  Summa  de  erroribus 
Armenarum,  was  printed,  ed,  J.  Sudorie,  Paris,  1511) 
tonnally  refuteti  the  117  hereaiea  which  they  were 
re<iuired  to  abjure  before  their  rwjucst  could  be 
granted.  In  the  same  year  he  became  involved  in  a 
controversy  tar  more  disquieting  to  him,  when  he 
presented  to  the  pope  a  remonstrance  of  the  Eng- 
lish secular  elcrp}'  against  the  rcgulats.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  the  friend  of  Franciscan  ond  Domin- 
ican alike.  OS  well  as  of  the  parish  elcrgj',  but  even 
after  his  return  to  Ireland  the  opposition  of  the  reg- 
ulars was  still  potent,  and  in  1357  Fitzralph  was 
cited  to  appear  at  A\ignon,  Many  of  his  views  he 
hail  alrr'ady  set  forth  in  his  Dc  panperie  SaU-atoHa 
(the  first  four  books  of  whicli  have  l>ecn  edited  by 
R,  L.  Poole  in  his  etiilion  of  Wydif's  Dc  domiiiio 
divinn,  London,  ISOO),  and  in  a  eennon  l^cfore  the 
papal  court,  Nov.  8.  1357,  he  still  further  defended 
his  [Kisition  in  his  DcJensUt  cuTotonim  coTiira  eos  qui 
prioHegiiitoii  ee  dicuvt  (Louvain,  1475  [7];  in  Fatei- 
eidui  rcriiiii  espetrndarum  et  fugiendarum,  ed.  E. 
Brown,  ii.  466-487,  I.flndon,  16D0;  and  often), 
moinlaininic  that  monastic  mendicancy  was  incom- 
palilite  willi  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  holding 
that  t.lic  privileges  of  the  regular  clergy  were  inim- 
ical to  the  interests  of  the  sceular.  The  result  was 
indeterminate.  The  friars  were  not  directly  mo- 
lested, and  the  archbishop  waa  commanded  to  keep 
silent.    On  the  other  hand,  he  evidently  loet  none 


of  the  papal  favor,  and  the  English  clergy  were  di- 
rected to  provide  moneys  for  his  support  during  hit 
residence  at  Avignon,  where  he  se«ma  to  have  »■ 
mained  until  his  death.  His  preference  for  AvigDon 
may  have  been  due  in  port  to  the  fact  that  the  Hi- 
iish  king  was  opposed  to  him  because  he  was  coo- 
aidered  to  presume  on  the  papal  approval  of  him. 
Accordingly,  in  Nov.,  1349,  the  king  forbade  the 
archiepiaoo^^  cross  to  be  borne  before  Fitzralph, 
and  in  Feb.,  1350,  the  same  monarch  sought  to  have 
Filiralph'8  claims  to  supremacy  over  the  see  of  Dub- 
lin disallowed,  while  in  1357  the  archbishop  waa  Ita- 
bidden  (o  leave  the  country  without  expres  per- 
mission, a  prohibition  that  was,  honcver,  aintost 
immediately  revoked.  At  the  eome  lime,  he  rajojai 
the  affection  of  his  people,  for  the  government  ■•■ 
forced  to  interfere  because  of  riota  ariang  from  tbe 
attempts  to  deprive  Fltiralph  of  his  rights. 

Some  I«n  yean  after  the  archbishop's  death  big 
remains  were  said  to  have  been  taken  to  the  churcb 
of  St.  Nicholas  at  Dimdalk,  and  within  twenty  jcus 
it  was  popularly  beheved  that  miracles  weit  pe^ 
formed  at  his  tomb.  Nevertheless,  the  cotamiaioii 
appointed  by  Boniface  IV.  (between  1400  and  HM) 

conclusion.  BeMdcs  the  works  already  mentioDed, 
Fitzralph  was  the  author  of  many  setinom  (eg-, 
the  collection  De  iaudibu*  Maria  Aetnumi}  mi 
letteis,  as  well  as  of  the  more  permanent  Laiim 
»enUmtiarum,QutittioruaaenCenliarum,LeetvfaAii^ 
gia,  De  alaiu  univtrgajia  Btxleaia,  De  peetalo  ifnot- 
antiiE,  De  vcifrUiis  Judaorunt,  Dialog^it  de  refcui  oi 
Banriam  scripluram  pertinentibut,  and  Vila  SaKfli 
Marickiiii  abbaiii,  most  of  which  are  sCH 
unedited. 


;    J,   Prinee,    WorMa  o!  Dmr,  pp. 
2Si  >q<i,,  Giecer.  ITOl.     AuuibioEnphie  muMrim]  it[<wiid 

GOOD,  JEREMIAH  HAAK:  Reformed;  b,  si 
Itehrersberg.  Pa,,  Nov.  23,  1822;  d.  at  Tiffia,  0., 
Jan.  2.5,  188S,  He  was  educated  at  Mateball  Col- 
lege, Mereersbui^,  Pa.  (B.A.,  1S43)  and  Mereew- 
burg  Theological  Seminary  (1S46).  After  two  years 
as  paHlor  at  Lancaster,  O,,  he  j^ecame,  in  1S48,  edi- 
tor of  The  WeaUm  MiMianary,  of  which  he  via 
also  the  founder,  and  from  1850  to  IS69  was  pn)- 
feasor  of  mathematics  in  Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin. 
O.  From  1869  until  his  death  he  was  profe^r  d 
aystfiniatic  theology  in  the  Reformed  theologicil 
seminary  in  the  same  city.  He  was  one  of  the  priiw 
movers  in  the  founding  of  both  these  i  list  itut  ion." 
In  the  Ltui^cal  controversy  in  his  denomination  be 
was  a  leader,  together  with  J.  H.  A.  Bombergtr 
(q.v.),  against  elaborate  services;  and  he  was  lil^ 
wise  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  to  hsr- 
monise  the  differences  within  the  Reformed  Church, 
later  becoming  a  member  of  the  liturgical  commillM 
which  completed  the  peace.  Bciiides  e<liting  Tin 
Reformed  Church  Hymnal  (Cleveland.  O.,  I87S,  and 
many  later  editions),  he  wrote  The  Heidelberj/  CaU- 
ehism.  Newly  Arranged  (TifBn,  1S79.  and  ofieo). 
The  ChUdren's  Catechism  {ISSl  and  ofUn),  Prcyrr- 
Book  atid  Aids  to  Privale  Devotion  (1881),  and  Tht 
Chwvh-Member'a  Handbook  (18S2). 
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BluuoCRAraY;    K.  CMtln^a  Ltttn  nod  Hrimtant,  Berlin, 

laei;    G.  R.  ErdbriDk,  GittlaS.  dt  Apeiltl  dir  Chivien, 
Rotlwdftm,  ISSO. 

HAMPDEH<CO0K,  ERKEST:  English  Con- 
gr^&Uonalisi;  b.  in  London  Mar.  11,  1860.  He 
was  educated  at  Univeraty  College,  London  (B.A., 
1881),  Owens  College,  and  Ijuicashire  Independent 
College,  Manchester,  and  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  1S85),  and,  bcsidefl  being  resident  sec- 
retary of  Mill  Hill  School,  London  (1891-96),  haa 
held  Congregational  pastorates  at  Cricklewood, 
London  (1886-87),  Thamee  Goldfield,  New  Zea- 
land (1887-89),  Broken  Hills  SUvcr  Mines,  New 
South  Wales  (1889-90),  Dolgelley,  Wales  (1897- 
1900),  and  Sandbacfa,  Cheshire  (since  1900).  Theo- 
lo^cally  he  is  a  broad  Evangelical  and  belicvea  in 
three  peraonal  advents  of  Christ,  holding  that  the 
second  took  place  in  70  a.d.,  and  that  there  is  a 
thinl  yet  to  come,  death  beting  meanwhile  to  the  in- 
dividual the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Besides  editing 
and  partly  revising  The  New  Tetlamerd  in  Modem 
Speech  (Ixindon,  1894;  3d  od.,  1909)  of  R.  F.  Wey- 
mouth (q.v.)  and  being  one  of  the  tnuislatora  of  the 
Pauline  epistles  in  The  Twenlielh  Century  New  Tes- 
tament (1900),  he  has  compiled  ReffuiUr  of  Mill  HiU 
School,  London,  from  1807  (1894)  and  written  The 
Ckrial  has  Come:  The  Second  Advent  an  Bve/U  of  the 
Past  (1894;  3d  ed.,  1904). 

HEmZB,  FRANZ  FRIEDKICH  MA33HILIAN: 
German  Lutheran,  philosopher;  b.  lit  Priessniti  (o, 
village  near  Boma,  16  m.  s.a.e.  of  Leipaic)  Dec.  13, 
1835;  d.  at  Leipeic  Sept.  17,  1909.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  o(  Leipdr,  TQbingen, 
Eriangen,  Halle,  and  Berlin  (1854-60;  Ph.D.,  Ber- 
lin, 1860),  and  aft^r  teaching  in  Schulpforta  (1860- 
1863)  and  being  the  instructor  of  the  prewait  grand 
duke  of  Oldenburg  and  his  brother,  became,  in  1872, 
prival^ocent  in  Leipuc,  In  1874  he  was  called  (o 
Ba.iei  BS  professor,  but  the  next  year,  afttr  a  few 
months  at  Konigsberg,  was  transferred  in  a  similar 
capacity  W  Leipsic,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  hi-s  life.  He  was  proehanccUor  of  the  university 
in  1877-88,  dean  of  the  philosophical  faculty  in 
1880-81,  and  rector  of  the  university  in  1883-84. 
He  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Hauck-Her- 
zog  RE,  and  also  wrote  Die  Lehre  vom  Logos  in  der 
griechischen  Philoeophie  (Oldenburg,  1872),  Der 
Euddmonismue  in  der  griechischen  Phiiotophie,  i. 
(Leipsic,  1883),  and  Vorleaungen  Ka7\ts  lifter  Meta- 
phygik  aus  drei  Semestem  (1894),  besides  editing 
the  fifth  to  the  tenth  editions  of  F.  Ueberweg'a 
GnirulriHa  der  Geschiehte  der  PhUosophie  (Berlin, 
1876-1907)  and  being  one  of  the  editors  of  the  VUr- 
leljahrsschrift  fUr  iiiigentelu^Ukhe  Philosophie. 

HODGES,  GEORGE:  Protestant  Episcopa- 
lian; b.  at  Rome,  N.  Y,,  Oct.  6.  1856.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Hamilton  College  (B.A.,  1877)  and  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1882.  After  being 
successively  curate  (1881-89)  and  rector  (1889-94) 
■of  Calvary  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  he  became,  in 
1894.  dejin  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  position  which  he  still 
holds.  He  has  written  The  Episcopal  Ckvrch  (New 
York,  1889);  Chrinlianily  between  Sundays  (1892); 
The  Heresy  of  Cain   (1894);    This  Present   World 


(1896);  Faith  and  Social  Sen-ice  (im6);  ThtBeSla 
of  Peace  (1897);  The  Path  of  Life  (1899);  Wiam 
Penn  (Boston,  1900);  Founlaint  Abbey  (LondM, 
1904);  TheUMmanNalureoflheSaimi'Sz^X^  : 
1904);  The  Crosa  and  Passion  (1901);  When  On  '■ 
King  Came  (Boston,  1904);  Three  Hundred  Yon 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Anterica  (Philadelphk, 
1906);  TheAdministTotionofanlnsiautionaiClaaA 
(in  collaboration  with  J.  Reicbert;  New  Voit, 
1906);  The  Happy  Family  (\90&);  The  Parnate 
Happiness  (1906);  Th^  Year  of  Grace  (1907); 
Holdemess:  Account  of  the  Beginnings  of  a  A'n» 
Hampshire  Town  (Boston,  1 907) ;  Apprenticeikipi^ 
Washington  (New  York,  1909) ;  The  Garden  of  EdiM 
(Boston,  1909);  The  Training  of  Children  in  Edigin 
(New  York,  1911);  and  Everyman's  Religion  mn. 

HOEFFDDSG,  HARALD:  Danish  pMloeopher; 
b.  at  Copenhagen  Mar.  11,  1843.  He  was  eduiaicd 
at  the  university  of  his  native  city  (caad,  theoL, 
1865;  Ph.D.,  1870),  and,  after  teaching  in  scbooli 
for  several  years,  became,  in  1880,  privat-daimt 
for  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Copesiapa, 
where  he  has  been  full  professor  of  the  same  subject 
since  1883.  Much  influenced  in  his  earher  yean  tn 
8.  A.  Kierk^aard  (q.v,),  Hoflding  laWr  lunipd  lo 
Poutivism  (q.v.).  Among  his  wrilings  the  mon 
noteworthy  are  PhUosophien  i  Tgdskland  ^Ut  Brgd 
(Copenhagen,  1872),  Den  engelske  Filosofi  i  m  Tid 
(1874),  Etik  (1876),  Spinozas  Lii-  og  Lore  (1877). 
Psychologi  i  Omridt  (1882;  Eng.  tranal.  by  M.  E. 
Lowndes,  flhiilines  of  Psychology,  London,  1891), 
Ptychologiske  UndersBgeUcr  (1889),  Ckarlet  Darva 
(1889),  Sdren  Kierkegaard  som  f  itoto/ (1892),  Kmh- 
miUeten  i  Kaids  Jilosofiske  Udiriklingsgang  (1S93I, 
Den  nyere  FiloaofU  Hiatarie  (1891;  Eng.  trual 
by  B.  E.  Meyer,  History  of  Modem  Philotoptin, 
2  vols.,  London,  1900),  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  oj 
hans  FOosofi  (1896),  Dei  peykologiske  Grandleg  lor 
logiske  Domme  (1899),  Mtndre  Arhejder  |1S99),  ond 
Philosophisehe  Prahleme  (Leipsic,  1903;  Eng.  trsusl. 
by  G,  M.  Fisher,  PrrAkms  of  Philosophy,  Loadon, 
1906),  and  he  is  likewise  the  author  of  PhiloKp^i 
of  Religion  (1901;  Eng.  transl.  by  B.  E-  Me)«. 
London,  1906),  Modem  PhUosopha-i  (1903),  mi 
Human  Thoughl  (1910), 

ILLINGWORTH,  JOHN  RICHAfiDSOB: 
Church  of  England;  b.  in  London  June  2G,  IMS. 
He  was  educated  at  Ciirist  Church,  Orford  (B-1., 
1871),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1875  and  pricsltd 
in  the  following  year.  From  1872  to  ISS3  be  wis 
fellow  of  Jesus  &)l!ege,  Oxford,  and  tutor  of  Keblf 
College  in  the  same  university,  and  since  the  lsU« 
year  he  has  been  rector  of  Longworth,  BerbMp, 
as  well  as  honorary  canon  of  Christ  Church,  ftrfoni, 
since  1905.  He  was  select  preacher  at  Oifori  in 
1882  and  1891  and  at  Cambridge  in  18S4  and  IS95, 
and  was  Bampton  lecturer  in  1894.  Besides  Wo 
essays  in  Charles  Gore's  Lux  Mundi  (London,  1S90), 
he  iinH  written  Sermons  Preached  in  a  CoUegr  CKi^l 
(London,  1888),  UnioersUy  and  Calhedrnl  Semmi 
( 1 893) ,  Personalay,  Human  and  Divine  (Bampton  lec- 
tures, 1894),  Divine  Immanence  (1898),  fi(a*w  on^ 
Revelaiiim  (1902),  Christian  Chnmctirr  (19W),  Tit 
Doctrine  of  the  rrinifj/ (1907),  and  Dirine  Traiaani- 
ente  and  its  RefUction  in  Relifunts  Aiithority  (19U)- 
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JACKSON,  SAMUEL  MACAULET:  Editor- 
-chief  of  this  Encyclopedia;  b.  in  New  York  City 
ne  19,  1851.    He  was  graduated  from  the  College 

the  City  of  New  York  (1870)  and  Union  Theo- 
pcal  Seminary  (1873);   was  Presbyterian  pastor 

Norwood,  N.  J.,  1876-80;  and  has  since  been 
gaged  in  literary  work.  He  is  honorary  fellow  of 
e  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  president  of  the 
lard  of  trustees  of  the  Christian  College  of  Canton, 
lina,  and  president  elect  (1912)  of  the  American 
idety  of  Church  History. 

KALOPOTHASXS,  IflCHAEL  DEBftETRIUS: 
reek  Protestant;  b.  at  Areopolis  (27  m.  s.  of 
larta),  Laoonia,  Dec.  20,  1825;  d.  at  Athens  June 
,  1911.  He  came  of  a  family  of  considerable  dis- 
icUon,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  entered  a  school 
lich  had  recently  been  established  at  Aeropolis  by 
o  American  Presbyterian  missionaries,  G.  W. 
ybum  and  S.  Houston,  where  he  formed  the  habit 
daily  reading  and  study  of  the  Bible.  He  then 
snt  two  years  (1841-43)  in   the  gymnasium  at 

Athens,  and  on  graduation  was  for  five 
Mj  life  years  head  master  of  an  intermediate 
md  Con-  school  at  Gytheion,  in  Laconia.  After 
erskm  to  five  years  of  study  in  the  medical 
Prote»-  school  of  the  University  of  Athens 
»■«♦<««      (M.D.,   1853),   Kalopothakes  entered 

the  army  as  a  surgeon.  In  1850  he 
d  become  a  regular  attendant  at  the  services  con- 
icted  by  the  American  missionary  Jonas  King 
.v.),  and  when  King  was  condemned  judicially 
r  attacking  the  Greek  Church  by  publishing  ex- 
acts from  the  Greek  Church  Fathers  against  the 
irship  of  the  saints  and  of  the  Virgin,  Kalopoth- 
:e8,  hitherto  a  member  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
It  himself  unable  to  remain  connected  with  a  com- 
union  which  could  countenance  such  a  course  on 
te  part  of  the  government.  He  accordingly  deter- 
ined  to  devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  religious 
lerty  in  Greece,  and,  after  taking  the  regular  course 
;  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  he 
as  ordained  by  the  East  Hanover  Prcsb3rtery  of 
irginia  in  1857  and  returned  to  Greece  to  take  up 
s  life-work. 

Perceiving  that  the  only  way  of  beginning  his 
sk  would  be  through  the  press,  to  which  the  Greek 
Dstitution  allows  wide  scope,  Kalopothakes  de- 
rmined  to  found  a  religious  paper  which  should 
md  for  entire  liberty  of  conscience,  and  be  the 
>ans  of  disseminating  Protestant  doctrines  among 
far  wider  circle  than  could  be  reached  by  pulpit- 
eaching.  He  accordingly  established,  in  1858, 
B  weekly  (now  fortnightly)  "  Star  of  the  East," 

which,  by  reason  of  its  criticisms  of 

Ide  Scope  the  established  church,  exposed  its  edi- 

of  bis       tor  for  nearly  two  decades  to  the  most 

Activities,  virulent  attacks  from  his  opponents. 

From  1859  until  his  retirement  from 
tive  life  in  1904  Kalopothakes  was  also  Greek 
lent  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
id  for  a  few  years  he  held  a  similar  position  under 
e  American  Bible  Society  until  it  withdrew  from 
reece  in  1886.  In  this  capacity  Kalopothakes 
Eiveled  widely  throughout  the  country,  often  in 
•nsiderable  personal  danger,  but  he  succeeded  in 


establishing  a  system  of  colporteurs,  whom  he  super- 
intended for  forty-five  years.  This  circulation  of 
the  Scriptiu'es  Kalopothakes  regarded  as  of  para- 
mount importance  for  the  regeneration  of  Greece, 
yet  he  also  saw  the  necessity  of  the  dissemination 
of  reUgious  tracts  and  books  to  impress  upon  the  peo- 
ple the  duty  of  studjdng  and  obe3dng  the  Bible.  In 
this  work  he  received  invaluable  assistance  from  the 
ReUgious  Tract  Society  of  London,  and  besides  this 
phase  of  his  activity  he  found  time  to  publish  not 
only  several  volumes  of  his  own  sermons  and  a  long 
series  of  ^*  Children's  Special  Service  Mission " 
leaflets,  but  also  translations  of  such  works  as  But- 
ler's Analogy^  Bunyan's  Pilgrim*8  Progress,  and 
A.  A.  Hodge's  Outlines  of  Thedogy,  while  from  1868 
to  1894  he  was  also  editor  of  the  illustrated  monthly 
"  Child's  Paper,"  of  which  he  had  been  the  founder. 
Previous  to  1864  Kalopothakes  did  not  preach, 
his  time  being  too  fully  occupied  by  his  work  in 
pubUcation.  In  I860  he  opened  the  first  Sunday- 
school  in  Greece,  to  which  even  children  of  Or- 
thodox parents  came  until,  eight  weeks  later,  the 

school  was  mobbed,  after  which  only  the 
His  Work  children  of  the  few  Greek  Protestants 
as  a  Pastor,  then  in  Athens  were  received.    During 

this  period  a  small  group  of  Protes- 
tants formed  about  him,  their  meetings  being  held  in 
King's  house  until  King  discontinued  his  preaching 
in  1864;  while  from  that  year  until  1871  they  met 
in  Kalopothakes'  house,  where  he  and  George  Con- 
stantine,  the  second  Greek  to  enter  the  Protestant 
ministry,  preached  alternately.  Kalopothakes  had 
at  first  conducted  his  work  independently  of  any 
missionary  society,  although  sniall  contributions 
were  given  him  by  the  American  and  Foreign  Chris- 
tian Union  and  by  the  Virginian  S3niod  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  the  United  States.  From  the 
outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  War  until  1872  the 
American  and  Foreign  Missionary  Union  supported 
his  work,  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  carry- 
ing it  on  from  that  year  until  1886. 

It  was,  however,  the  desire  of  Kalopothakes  that 
the  Greek  Protestant  churches  should  be  self-supn 
porting,  and  in  1886,  after  four  organizations — at 
Athens,  Piraeus,  Volo,  and  Janina — ^had  been  formed, 
the  Greek  Evangelical  Synod  was  constituted,  the 
church  at  Salonica  being  added  in  1893.  Since  1886, 
therefore,  Greek  Protestant  work  has  been  carried 
on  by  this  synod,  with  the  aid  of  friends  in  England 

and  the  United  States;  and  in  1894, 
Results  of  that  he  might  be  free  for  the  manifold 
his  Labors,  activities    demanded    by    the    S3mod, 

Kalopothakes  resigned  the  pastorate 
of  the  Athens  church,  which  he  had  established  in 
1870.  This  work  for  the  synod,  together  with  his 
labors  for  the  Bible  Society  and  the  publication  de- 
partment, occupied  him  until  his  death,  and  in  his 
closing  years  he  could  see  Greek  Protestants  pos- 
sessed of  a  constitutional  guaranty  of  freedom  of 
worship  and  speech,  this  arousing  the  Orthodox 
Church  to  renewed  activity  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ences of  Protestantism.  Kalopothakes  likewise  had 
intense  sjrmpathy  with  the  poor  and  suffering.  He 
was  connected  for  years  with  various  philanthropic 
societies,  such  as  the  Pamassos  Club  for  newsboys; 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Greek  Society  for 
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c  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Aniniala;  he  habitually 

nted  priflonera,  lo  whom  he  waa  often  perrajlted 
preach;    and  during  the  Cretan  insurrection  of 
J6-69  ho  not  only  aaaistmi  in  relieving  the  Cretan 
ugees,  but  he  also  established  in  the  suburbs  of 
hens  schools  for  thousands  of  refugee  children. 
Deuetwcs  KALOPoraaEEs. 
KSUHBACHER,  KASL:     German  scholar  of 
r*aiitine  and  modem  Greek  literature;   b,  ut  Kur- 
..ch  (a  hamlet  near  Wiinburg)  Sept.  23,  1S56;   d. 
I  Munich  Dec.  12,  1906.    He  was  educated  at  the 
luveraitiea  of  Munich  and  LcipHJe,  and  from  lti79 
1892  waa  teacher  id  a  gymna«ium  in  Munich, 
It  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
«or  of  Dyiantine  and  modem  Greek  at  the  tfni- 
mity  of  Munich,  being  promoted  to  the  full  pi\>- 
aorship  five  years  Inter.    He  is  especially  noted 
his  great  GetchichU  der  ^zanftntscAnn  LUcratur 
Kiunich,  1S90;  2d  ed.,  1  at^         hia  founding 

the   ByzanliuiKhe   Zru-n^.-ifi      .         '2,   supplo- 
inted  by  the  B]/zanHnische4  A  »8.    He  is, 

lecd,  one  of  the  few  figures  c.  ^nce  in  the 

Id  of  Byianline  research  thai  ny  has  yet 

oduced.    Among  his  other  wi  most  note- 

)rthy  are  GrieehiiKhe  Reiae  ..„16),  Sludien 

den  Ltgendea  dee  heiiiae  it  (Mu 

*1),    MUUlgriahuche  (1SQ3), 

■Mem  der  nrugriediU  .■aekr   (lou 

stt/ien  ru  Romanot  1.10  'opuUre  Af^ 

le  (Leipaic,  1909). 

LAY  PREA 

CoDdRioni  In  the  Primlttn  ( 

D«cay  of  I»y  PrOMhine  Untl 

Medieval  and  Pte-Itefocmstii: 

EB(imi  RatatmaLiDD  Hud  Cai —  >  .tirlada  ((  4). 

Theljuike™  (|  S>. 

John  W«I<Fy  and  the  La^ 

The  Primitive  Metbodlii  C 

In  the  Scotch  Pmbyterun jdiea  (|  8). 

TbB  Salvation  Army  (I  91, 

In  the  Fonlm  Mialon  Field  (i  10). 

In  Labor  Cirdea;   Othw  RMsot  Movemehti  (|  It). 

BaneSelil  ReculU  to  Pinorale  Churche*  (|  12). 

Lay  preaching,  commonly  described  in  Great 
Britain  as  local  preaching,  ia  voluntary  unpaid  pul- 
pit-service, or  open-air  or  cottage  evangelism,  by 
Inen,  sometimes  women,  who  are  commissioned  by 
their  denomination  to  preach,  after  undergoing  a 
certain  examinational  teat,  but  nith- 

I.  Condi-  out  rccei^Tng  ordination.  There  is 
tions  in  the  Old -Testament    justification    for    lay 

Primitive  preaching  in  Moses'  wish  that  "  all 
Church,  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets " 
(Num.  xi.  29),  and  in  the  free  opera- 
tion of  the  prophetic  spirit,  which  sent  out  such 
men  OS  Hosea,  Micah,  and  Amos,  though  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  priestly  order.  The  New-Testa- 
ment justification  is  in  the  facts  that  Christ  him- 
Klf  received  no  ecclesiastical  commiEtsion,  neither 
did  any  of  his  disciples,  while  Paul  claimed  to  have 
received  his  commission  not  from  the  hands  of  men, 
but  direct  from  Christ  himself  (Gal.  i.  1).  Advo- 
cates of  lay  preaching  claim  that  in  the  apostohc 
churches  there  was  no  distinction  between  clergy 
and  laity,  but  that  the  members  of  the  church  were 
eocpected  to  exercise  whatever  evangelistic  or  teach- 
ing gift  they  poeaessed.     It  must  be  remembered 
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that  the  first  Christian  churches  were  l&r^ 
"  churches  in  the  bouse,"  nor  did  the  ideaof  ap» 
torate  church  arise  until  the  DccesaiCy  for  pHabnl 
oversiglit  became  urgent,  as  the  churches  incrtutd 
in  membership  and  perfected  their  organiiatioa. 
During  that  primitive  period  the  churches  were  il»- 
pendent  on  the  prophetic  gift  of  such  memben  it 
possessed  it,  and  the  clerical  order  gradually  evolved 
itself  to  meet  the  need  of  continuous  spedaKidi 
oveiwght,  while  the  development  of  dogma  and  lie 
combat  with  multiplying  heresies  etrengtheoed  tbe 
idea  of  an  ordained  clergy  commisaioo«l  lo  Uad 
what  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  held  to  be  the  fund*- 
mentals  of  the  faith.  The  clet^  took  on  inoM- 
ingly  a  sacerdotal  character,  and  the  dopnaiiai 
and  the  sacerdotohsm,  togeliier,  told  agsinEl  Uh 
continuance  of  lay  ei'angelism.  There  was  &lwi^ 
the  possibihiy  that  the  lay  preacher,  unaldlled  ii 
theological  polemic  and  with  tmdisciplined  enthD- 
Btasm,  might  commit  himself  to  dangerous  pes- 
tions,  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  berclical  twl* 
and  If^ing  the  people  astray.  The  "  liberly  d 
propUesying  "  was  checked,  and  by  the  middif  of 
the  second  century  it  is  probable  that  lay  evangd- 
iam,  except  in  miasiooary  fields,  was  almost  abui- 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  however,  ifaa 
Montaoist  movement  in  Asia  Minor  led  lo  a  re- 
vival of  enthusiastic  lay  preaching  (see  Mo* 
TAKtrs,  MoNTANiBid).  The  Monlanists  laid  tbe 
greatest  stress  on  the  inspiration,  by  the  Bob' 
Spirit,  of  believing  men  and  womes 

a.  Decay    without  distinction,  and  without  regard 

of  Lay      to   any    authorized    clerical  chsmodi. 

Freachiiig  Montanus  associated  with  himeeHlrD 

tmtU  the  prophetesaee,  and  the  enthusum  d 
Middle  the  sect  generated  a  host  (rf  piradt- 
Ages.  era  who  gave  prominence  to  the  cob- 
cepta  of  the  dignity  of  the  univeiEil 
Christian  calhng  and  the  royal  priesthood  of  ill 
Christians.  With  many  extravagances,  Montimso 
was  the  precursor  of  Puritanism  and  non-confonnitj', 
especially  in  the  place  which  non-oonformiij  las 
given  to  lay  evangehsm.  With  the  domifall  of  lie 
Roman  Empire  and  the  adoption  of  L.stiD,  fM 
becoming  a  dead  language,  as  the  language  b 
which  the  Bible  was  to  be  read  and  lituipes  to  f* 
performed,  lay  preaching  became  more  and  more  im- 
possible. The  ministry  deaiandc<i  a  scholastic  train- 
ing; liturgical  practise  usurped  the  place  of  preath- 
ing;  and  the  layman  waa  reduced  to  the  posiuonol 
a  submissive  hearer.  Yet  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  the  lay  preacher  sprang  up  spoiadicollf  >nd 
had  a  hearing,  for  he  at  least  could  talk  lo  ik 
people  in  their  own  tongue,  and  whenever  ihers  ra* 
a  movement  of  spiritual  revival  there  wus  a  reap- 
pearance of  lay  preaching. 

The  leaders  of  all  the  medieval  revivals  re<«f- 
nized  the  value  of  the  lay  pre«cher.  St.  Fwnns  of 
Aasim's  Minorites  were  laymen,  and  throu^l 
Europe  they  traveled,  artiians  most  of  thetn,  "b" 
earned  their  living  by  working  at  their  tnul«. 
Francis  founded  also  his  order  of  Tertiaries.or  flrotlt- 
ers  and  Sisters  of  Penitence,  who  made  their  direet 
appeal  to  the  working  claasea  whence  they  spiMI. 
finding  their  flocks  in  the  slums  and  hovels  of  <!<^ 
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crowded  cities  and  neglected  suburbs  (see  Francis, 
Bioxrr,  of  Asaisi,  and  the  Franciscan  Order). 
The  same  revival  of  lay  preaching  took 
jiMediemd  place  in  Germany  for  two  centuries 
tndPre-    preceding  the  Reformation.  TheBreth- 
ftflfooDA-  ren  of  the  Common  Life  (see  Common 
tkm        Lepe,  Brethren  of  the)  was  founded 
Eevind.    with  the  double  object  of  a  return 
to  simplicity  of  Christian  living  and 
d  evangelism   of    **  the    common   people  **;   the 
Brothers  united  in  communities,  and  worked  at 
thdr  various  trades.    They  were  laymen,  trained  to 
preach  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  Uie  tenets  of  the 
Church,  when  introduced  in  their  preaching,  were 
practically   appUed,   rather   than   doctrinaUy   ex- 
pounded, while  their  discourses  were  enlivened  by 
exunples  and  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  wise 
and  experienced  teachers.    Collations,  which  were 
a  sort  of  edifying  private  addresses,  and  possessed 
•tin  more  of  a  popular  character,  served  among  the 
Brethren  as  a  supplement  to  preaching.    They  took 
place  first  in  the  community-houses,  in  each  of 
which,  upon  the  afternoons  of  Sundays  and  saints' 
days,  a  collation  was  given  and  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, especially  from  the  Gospels,  was  read,  ex- 
plained, and  practically  applied,  while  occasionally, 
in  order  to  enliven  and  improve  the  discourse,  ques- 
tions were  addressed  by  the  speaker  to  the  audience. 
Tlie  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  did  very  much 
to  prepare  the  Germans  for  the  Reformation,  and 
it  was  the  Reformation  which  ended  their  existence 
by  taking  over  their  work.    In  England  Wyclif  did 
not  scruple  to  send  out  "  unauthorized  preachers," 
with  Bible-portions  in    the  vulgar   tongue,   who 
preached  simple,  practical  Gospel  sermons  in  home- 
ly  style  to  homely  people.    It  is  probable  that  some 
q£  the    "  unauthorized "   preachers  had   received 
priestly  ordere,  although  they  lacked  the  bishop's 
license  to  preach;  some,  however,  were  laymen  pure 
and  simple. 

The  TCngliah  Reformation  did  not,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  lead  to  any  immediate  revival  of  lay 
preaching.    This  was  lar^^y  due  to  the  heavy  hand 
of   the   State   on   the   clergy,   whose 
4.  TtnffUh  preaching  was  restricted  as  much  as 
Reforma-  possible  lest  it  might  prove  too  exci- 
tionand    ting,  and  to  the  penal  laws  against 
Cominon-  all  separation  from  the  State  Church. 
wealth     But  when  the  conflict  came  between 
Periods,    the  Stuarts  and  the  Puritans,  the  lay 
preacher  began  to  assert  himself;  and 
the  more  the  State  Church  sought  to  repress  non- 
conformist ministers,  the  more  willing  were  devout 
dissidents  from  the  State  Church  to  listen  to  the 
lay  preacher.    In  a  petition  to  James  I.  on  his  acces- 
sion, the  Independents  and  others  held  that  lay- 
men, **  discreet,  faithful,  and  able  men,  though  not 
in  the  office  of  the  ministry,''  might  be  appointed 
to  preach  the  Gospel.    There  was,  however,  consid- 
erable division  of  opinion  in  the  Puritan  ranks  on 
the  subject,  for  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians 
were  engaged  in  defending  the  freely  chosen  minister 
of  a  ''  separated  chureh  "  as  divinely  commissioned 
equally    with  the  minister   episcopally  ordiuned, 
and  it  was  feared  that  the  use  of  lay  preachers 
mi|^t  prejudice  the  controversial  claim.    Crom- 


well supported  lay  preaching  and  sharply  rebuked 
the  Presbyterians  who  were  the  chief  Puritan  ob- 
jectors to  it.  There  was  a  great  deficiency  of  preach- 
ers during  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  especially  as 
hostilities  had  brought  university  work  to  a  stand- 
still, but  the  pious  soldiers  of  the  Parliamentary 
armies  remedied  the  deficiency  by  raising  preachers 
in  their  own  ranks  who  exercised  their  gifts  in  camps 
and  garrisons.  Parliament  took  the  matter  in  hand 
and  required  intending  preachers  to  submit  to  a 
test  of  their  gifts,  "  by  those  who  shall  be  appointed 
thereto  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament '';  but  the 
soldiers  ignored  the  direction  and  were  loyal  to  their 
favorite  preachers. 

The  rise  of  the  Quakers  was  the  first  example  of 

a    sect    dependent    entirely    on    lay    evangelism. 

George  Fox  (q.v.),  like  Montanus,  held  as  a  primary 

article  of  faith  that  the  Holy  Spirit  inspires  men 

and  women  irrespective  of  all  human 

5.  The     ordinances,  and  that  the  man  or  woman 
Quakers,    so  inspired  is  bound  to  exercise  the 

prophetic  gift.  Fox  and  his  followers 
traveled  the  country  over,  fearlessly  preaching  their 
gospel.  Under  Cromwell  the  Quakers  were  allowed 
the  largest  liberty,  and  Fox  organized  Quaker  lay 
preaching.  In  1663  thirty  itinerant  preachers  were 
with  him  and  the  number  was  doubled  in  the  fol- 
lowing year;  a  woman  preacher  belonged  to  his 
little  band  as  early  as  1650,  and  he  had  seventy- 
three  women  evangelists  at  his  command  before  his 
death.  All  the  Friends,  to  this  day,  give  equal 
rights  to  men  and  women  preachers.  The  Quaker 
preachers  were  great  missionaries.  They  estab- 
lished themselves  in  New  England,  and  it  seemed 
likely  that  they  would  become  the  dominant  spir- 
itual power  in  several  States.  The  audacity  of  the 
Quakers  is  almost  incredible,  for  George  Robinson 
preached  in  Jerusalem,  and  Mary  Fisher  succeeded 
in  delivering  a  gospel  message  to  Mohammed  IV. 
in  full  divan,  encompassed  with  his  army,  girt  with 
glittering,  adoring  courtiers. 

The  cold  wave  of  rationalism  almost  quenched 
lay  preaching  in  England,  while  the  tolerance  of 
non-conformity,  with  the  freedom  given  for  the  train- 
ing of  ministers  and  the  opening  of  chapels,  made 
it  seem  unnecessary.    The  evangelical  revival  came, 

however,  and  established  lay  preach- 

6.  John     ing  on  such  a  footing  as  has  made  it 
Wesley     the  mainstay  of  Methodist  evangeliza- 

and  the  Lay  tion  ever  since.  John  Wesley  himself. 
Preachers,  as  an  ordained  Anglican  clergyman, 
was  at  first  prejudiced  against  lay 
preaching,  but  he  later  changed  his  position  and 
himself  undertook  the  training  of  lay  preachers,  for 
whose  instruction  many  of  his  books  were  primarily 
written.  In  1745  he  replied  to  attacks  on  lay  preach- 
ing in  his  Farther  Appeal  to  Men  of  Reason  and  Re- 
ligionf  reminding  critics  of  the  severe  examination 
of  lay  preachers  in  practical  and  experimental  the- 
ology, calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Jewish 
scribes,  who  were  the  ordinary  preachers  of  their 
time,  were  laymen,  and  showing  that  in  Sweden, 
Germany,  Holland,  and  in  almost  every  Reformed 
Church  of  Europe,  before  any  one  was  ordained  he 
was  required  to  preach  publicly  for  a  year  or  more 
ad  probandum  facuUalem,    It  is  noteworthy  that  to 
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fkli  dagr  Wfldtgrvi  MgUiodiil  lagr  praioiian,  hdon 
bths^  **  put  on  tfiB  plmi'*  bftw  to  piw  sn  esKooisDMr 
tton  in  Wedegr's  i^olM  on  A$  Nm»  Tmtameai  and  fab 
P^^'Uiiree  JSUmiiard  8$nmmt  in  nddHlon  to  eoam* 
inaitoi  on  tfie  kMfiag  doettinM  of  Cttkdiuitff 
md  giving  an  noooimt  d  their  oonirenion,  their 
Qidetian enperimoe^ and tlMiriynflation.  Wbentiba 
Methodist  Quarteiljr  Meeting— the  eizmdt  goiveni» 
ittc  bodr.  and  the  unit  of  the  AwtA«n8naAM*^  on. 

gMiiiatinii  wee  oonetttnted,  the  iooal  praaehen 
^  on  the  plan  **  were  made  meuttn  ol  it  ev  tfida. 

The  Methodist  lay  praaehen  were  the  means  bf 
whidi  Methodism  spread  so  lapldlsr  not  only  over 
Qiettt  Britain,  but  also  orar  the  United  States  and 
Anrai^ioiittfMlki^EBdHqpealdDg world.  Theywero 
tfie  advanoe  guard  ol  Methodism;  eottagemeetfags 
and  open-air  meetingi^  soppfied  by  lay  preaehom, 
prepared  the  way  for  chi^iMiSy  wMoii 
7*  The     were  the  pfrmanent  gMrisons  d  the 

Primitlie  districts  ooeqpied.     The  ''traveling 

Methodist  preadber''  w^  have  ten  to  thirty 
CSonnection*  <^i*^poi»  ^^nA  mkninwi  sfatJcais  under  fab 
oversii^  andt  wiOi  thirty  to  fifty  lay 
preadiers  ''on  tfie  pfaui,''  h»  anwged  quarterly  for 
afl  tfiepo^ts  tobefilfedy  while  "mWon  bands'' 
of  lay  preaohen  eanied  bn  aggwsriiiie  evangefistie 
eamnaiansin  towns  and  viDsns  as  vet  unoeeunied. 
The  lay  preaehen  were  diiwn  frcxn  afl  flnseM 
univenrity  graduateSi  eouutry  gBntlemeny  bosinesB 
men,  artiaansy  and  agrieuUnml  laboieES  being  on 
the  same  "  plan.''  This  promoted  feflowah^  and 
saved  the  Methodist  Churoh  from  being  divided 
fattoelasBdKauestothe  extent  that  has  haooened  in 
some  other  eburdies.  After  the  Werinjjf  s  bad  passed 
away,  the  oonneetion  underwent  a  oooBng-peiiod, 
tor  its  own  soooess  tended  toward  a  satitfedsett&ig 
down.  "  Field  preaching  "  lost  fimxr,  and  the  lay 
preadierB  were  sobjected  to  restrictions  that  b^ 
came  irksome  to  the  more  enthnslastie  spirits.  In 
many  circuits  "  field  preaching  "  was  cbuned  among 
irregular  exercises  which  were  better  left  alone. 
These  restrictions  were  the  cause  of  the  origin 
(1807-11)  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connection 
(see  Methodists,  I.,  4)  which,  next  to  the  mother 
Church,  has  made  the  greatest  use  of  lay  preaching. 
Two  lay  preachers  on  the  Tunstall  (Staffordshire) 
plan,  Hu^  Bourne  and  William  Clowes,  organized 
an  ''  All  Day  of  Prayer,"  on  Mow  Cop,  a  prom- 
inent hill.  This  drew  a  vast  crowd,  and  there  were 
many  conversions,  but  it  had  not  received  official 
sanction,  and  Bourne  and  Clowes  were  refused  their 
class  tickets,  which  meant  exclusion  from  the  "  plan." 
They  accordingly  formed  independent  "  classes," 
which  united  in  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connec- 
tion, which  has  in  1911  completed  its  centenary 
celebration  by  raising  a  thanks^ving  fund  of 
£300,000.  In  its  early  years  this  church  depended 
almost  entirely  on  lay  preachers,  men  and  some- 
times women,  who  revived  the  evangelistic  fervor 
and  audacity  of  the  fir^  Methodists,  and  invaded 
every  part  of  the  country,  establishing  themselves 
in  special  strength  in  the  colliery  and  rural  districts, 
and  in  such  fishery-centers  as  Hull  and  Grimsby. 

Scotland,  early  in  the  nineteenth  centiuy,  saw  a 
very  remarkable  revival  movement  in  which  the 
principal  part  was  played  by  Presbyterian  laymen. 


Ihemofemeotwisleiifaytbe  bsotheri  Jameimi^ 

Bobert  HaUane  («.▼.)•   In  IBOO  the  Gemnl  Ai^ 

semUly   prohibited    field    pnsdHei^: 

E.  la  flba  wherenpon  there  was  a  sbcbmob  If  i 

SoMk     BdbertHsIdane,whotraineda007inii|- 

iTBBoiy-    men*    inese  went  oos  stanog  op  ^^. 

tarianaad  vtval    feefing    everyidiere^  mi  tte: 

Maffiom   Gfanroh  ol  Scotland,  the  IMted  Rm"^ 

CknrdMSi*  Ghnrofay  and  tfie  United  CSmvdi 

ahared  in  the  raising  d  the 

temperatora.    BecogmiingtheTahieollsyi 

Ism,  the  Am^can  Obnrohy  in  the  noddle  of  flie  ] 

teenyi  centoiyyinstititted  hqrreaders,  or  bjmeai 

after  eBramfnatinii,  leoelTe  tlie  bnhop^s  fiomsi 

preseh  nnder  strictly  prescribed  comfitioosi 

eonm^rion  entitifla^  holder^ to  condnotiiai 

paiMi  to  lAidh  he  mi^  be  licensed,  servioeBiai 

and  other  rooms  and  in  tfie  open  air,ands]maNl^ 

eKtraservJces  in  consecrated  bnikiingBasti 

bent  mi^  widi  and  as  the  bishop  may  approve;  mijt< 
tether,  to  perform  occssionalbr  sUlar  dntiei  is 
any  other  paiMi  in  the  diocese  at  the  mpuid 
tiie  incombenf  These  are  now  between  2^800  ari 
8,000  Antfcan  hy  readers,  among  them  bdH 
neeriL  jtMUBBL  ftBiantBu  membera  ok  naitaaiBmih  ms^ 


The  marvel  of  the  nineteenth  centmy,  mteii 

General  William  Booth  (q.T.)  ol  the  Sdhite! 
ilrmy(q.y.).  Bootii  wasalMted  IMhodiitlte 
Gfanroh  ndnister,  bot  he  kfi  that  cfannh  to  iMr^ 
tadependenf  CluMan  Bfiatei "  in  EM  lioadoL 
Hieconceivod  the  idea  ol  an  wmt  j 
^  His     Istic  movement  witii  a  mifitaiyapii*^^ 

8idvalta  isatkm,  and  his  wife,  €SsthariMBM4i.1 
iicny;  (ii.y«)»  rivaled  him  in  orgMuOugiliHi^ 
and  diivingiwwer.  The  fldviiilj 
Army,  now  wtwrling  in  nearly  overy  eoontiy  cf  fh 
world,  has'somfltfatag  Kko  16,000  '«ofita%"  M\ 
evangdists,  men  and  women,  and  all  laics.  Ili^ 
receive  trahiing  from  three  to  nine  months,  with  la 
extension  in  special  cases,  and  are  then  sent  oat 
with  authority  to  preach.  At  first  General  Booth 
disliked  the  idea  of  women  preachers,  but  his  objec- 
tion was  overcome  by  a  friend  taking  him  to  heir  % 
woman  preacher  at  a  chapel  in  Fetter  lane,  Loo- 
don.  Tlie  Anglican  Church  founded  the  Chuni 
Army  (q.v.)  on  the  model  of  the  Salvation  Anny, 
but  it  has  been  clerically  directed,  and  womai 
preachers  are  not  admitted.  The  Salvation  Anoy 
has  worked  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  aooe^, 
the  ''  submerged  tenth,"  and  its  lay  ineacfaing  hai 
not  suffered  from  the  exiguity  of  its  training,  as  it 
would  have  done  if  it  had  ministered  to  more  critieal 
classes.  It  has  had  ooimtless  oonversioDB,  aod  iti 
social  salvage  operations  have  won  for  it  the  sop- 
port  of  many  governments. 

Lay  preadiing  has  been  a  valuable  auziliaiy  to 
missionary  evangelism.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Missionaries  have  introduced  the 
circuit  system,  with  its  '^  plan  "  of  local  preadiei^ 
and  when  native  converts  have  given  evideoce  d 
Christian  character  and  spiritual  experieDoe,with  the 
gift  of  speaking,  and  have  undergone  an  ezaminatioo 
in  Biblical  and  tbeological  knowledge,  they  have  bees 
sent  out  to  the  mission-etations  axid  hiave  bigelf 
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Xiay  Preaohlny 


the  area  of  influence  of  the  mission.   In 

Uciiida,the  Anglican  Church  has  multiplied  lay 

evangelists,  and  to  that  multiplication 

10.  In  tilie  is  due  the  rapid  and  complete  Chris- 

Vofeign     tianisation  of  the  country.    The  China 

JflMion     Inland  Mission,  worked  mainly  by  lay 

Vidd.      missionaries,  has  made  very  large  use 

of  native  lay  evangelists,  undeterred 

by  the  fear  which  denominational  missions  have 

hd  of    making   premature  use    of   converts   for 

•idk  reqx>nsible  work.    Within  the  last  few  years, 

kowever,    the    London    Missionary    Society    and 

other  societies  working  in  the  more  civilized  prov- 

Boes  €i  China  have  begun  to  make  freer  use  of 

ky  preachers,  this  becoming  easier  as  the  Chinese 

ibve   taken    advantage    of    modem    educational 


In  Great  Britain  the  by-products  of  lay  preach- 
ing have  been  exceedingly  valuable.  In  lay  preach- 
ing men  have  acquired  the  art  of  clear  and  logical 
thinking  and  the  gift  of  powerful  and 
II.  In  lucid  expression.  Such  men  naturally 
Labor      become  the  spokesmen  of  the  commu- 

Circles;  nity  to  which  they  belong;  they  are 
Other  Re-  leaders  of  the  local  public  life,  and  are 
ccot  Move-  elected  to  town  councils,  district  coun- 
menftB.  dls,  boards  of  guardians,  and  other 
public  bodies,  where  their  lay-preach- 
ing experience  proves  an  invaluable  advantage. 
Tid  trade-unionism  of  England  is  largely  led  by  lay 
pRachen,  who,  in  the  service  of  the  churches,  have 
developed  their  business  capacity  and  their  speak- 
ing-power, and  have  trained  themselves  to  become 
tbe  forcible  mouthpieces  and  the  trusted  leaders  of 
their  fdlow  craftsmen.  There  are  at  least  a  score 
^  lay  preachers  in  the  British  parliament,  a  dozen 
of  whom  belong  to  the  Labor  Party,  most  of  them 
)euig  ^y^m^^  of  great  trade-imions.  It  is  certain 
hat  it  is  this  leadership  by  religious  men,  trained 
1  lay  preaching,  that  has  saved  the  British  labor 
Movement  from  the  agnostic  and  materialistic  so- 
ialism  characteristic  of  the  labor  movement  of  the 
OQtinent  of  Europe.  Lay  preaching  accounts  for 
he  high  numerical  position  taken  by  the  Methodist 
Ad  the  Baptist  Churches  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  In  the  Northern  States  the  lay  preacher 
IBB  never  taken  the  position  accorded  to  him  in 
jireat  Britain,  but  the  feeling  is  growing  that  the 
sreation  of  bodies  of  lay  preachers  in  the  various 
■hurches  would  enable  those  churches  to  maintain 
iieir  position  in  villages  and  country  towns,  where 
nigration  of  population  has  made  it  difficult  to  sup- 
port the  pastorate,  since  with  a  corps  of  lay  preach- 
tm  one  minister  might  act  as  pastor-in-chief  of  a 
poap  of  churches  within  a  workable  district.  Dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  the  principal  non-conformist 
churches  of  Great  Britain  have  done  much  to  im- 
prove the  organization  and  training  of  their  lay 
preacheFB,  who  are  trained  in  "  correspondence 
daases,"  papers  being  set  monthly  in  denomina- 
tional lay  preachers'  magazines,  while  names  of 
accredited  Baptist  lay  preachers  are  included  in  the 
denominational  Year  Book, 

In  Great  Britain  the  lay  preachers  are  being 
increasingly  used  by  their  denominations  and  by 
the  Free  Church  Councils  to  carry  on  outdoor 


evangelism  during  the  summer  months.  It  is  found 
that  their  knowledge  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  live,  and  with  whom  they  work 
12.  Bene-  in  similar  conditions,  enables  them  to 
fidal  Re-  speak  very  effectively  to  casual  gather- 
suits  to  ings  of  hearers  who  have  dropped  out 
Pastorate  of  church  attendance,  and  who  often 
Churches,  have  misconceptions  as  to  what  the 
churches  really  teach  and  as  to  the 
Bible  and  the  Christian  religion.  These  lay  preach- 
ers have  intimate  knowledge  of  the  prejudices  that 
keep  people  out  of  churches,  and  of  the  many  rea- 
sons, good  or  bad,  that  account  for  their  indifference 
to  religion  and  their  hostility  to  churches.  The  lay 
preacher  in  the  open  air  is  the  surest  antidote  to  the 
agnostic  materialist  park  and  streetr-comer  orator. 
The  success  of  the  Brotherhood  movement  and  the 
Adult  Sunday  Morning  School  movement,  which 
have  a  collective  membership  of  three-quarters  of 
a  million,  is  largely  owing  to  the  speaking-  and  teach- 
ing-power of  the  lay  preachers.  While  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  average  lay  preacher  can  not  be  fairly 
expected  to  make  himself  an  expert  in  Biblical  and 
theological  scholarship,  he  has  distinct  advantages 
which  ordained  ministers  frankly  recognize.  When 
working  in  collaboration  with  and  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  a  minister,  the  lay  preacher  enables  a  pas- 
torate church  to  establish  mission-halls  in  poor  dis- 
tricts and  mission-stations  in  the  villages.  In  the 
county  of  Surrey,  for  example,  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Guildford  has  established  ten  village  sta- 
tions supplied  by  forty  lay  preachers,  while  the 
church  in  the  neighboring  county  town  of  Godal- 
ming  has  established  six  village  stations.  It  is  found 
that  the  drawing  into  actual  evangelistic  service  of 
members  of  a  church  has  a  most  beneficial  influence 
on  the  church-life,  for  the  minister  feels  that  with 
so  many  preachers  in  his  congregation  he  has  an 
appreciative  and  critical  audience  and  that  he  must 
always  preach  at  his  best. 

Statistics  of  Lay  Preachers. 

Grbat  Britain 

(1911) 
Wedesran  Methodists 19,678 

Primitive  Methodists 16,241 

United  Methodist  Church 6,289 

Baptists 6,692 

Congregationalists 6,488 

Churches  of  Christ 680 

Wesleyan  Reform  Union 620 

Calvinistic  MethodisU 844 

Disciples  of  Christ 20 

64,662 
Unitbd  States 
(1908) 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 14,067 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 16,886 

Methodist  Episcopal  South 4,800 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 2,786 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 1,620 

Free  Methodist 1*299 

Methodist  ProtesUnt 1»186 

African  Union  Methodist  Protestant 760 

Other  Methodist  Churches 666 

42,847 

H.  Jeffs. 

Bibuooraphy:  a.  P.  Stanley,  ChritHan  IruHiuHofu,  Lon- 
don, 1881;  C.  Ullmann,  Refofm^ru  Ufore  the  Reforma- 
tion, 2  vols..  Edinburgh,  1874-77;  W.  G.  Townsend. 
H.  B.  Workman,  and  G.  Eayrs,  New  Hittory  of  Method' 
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bn.  Londnii.  1>09:  B.  B.  KmdmU.  Butsr*  s/  M*  Prinn- 
Mh  UilSadUt  Oiardi,  Uiaioa,  \Wi:  1.  Ttdlord.  Lay 
Pnaehini  in  Ot  CkritKait  Chureh,  Loadon.  1S96:  S.  HariM, 
Popular  Hilary  bJ  Oh  Frt  Churtka,  London.  1803^ 
A.  L.  Guvl*.  Guidi  Id  Pfockim.  LoadoD,  190G:  H.  Jiffi, 
PrMieoI  Ltw  Prtmhint.  LoDdoD.  IBOTi  Idsm,  Stainn 
Minvr  PivpJuU,  LoBdoo,  IM>9. 

LINOBEBO,  CORRAD  EHIL:  Lutheran;  b. 
ftt  jankdpiDg  (80  m.  e.  of  Gotheaburg),  Sweden, 
June  Q,  1SS2.  He  waa  oducBted  at  the  gymnasium 
of  his  native  city;  Auguetiina  College,  Rock  Island, 
m.;  Augustana  Thoological  BominAry  (1872);  and 
HiUadclphiu  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  (1876). 
He  was  pastor  Buccesaively  o!  Zion  Cburdi,  Phila- 
delphia (1876-76), and  Gustavus  AdolpfauB Lutheran 
Church,  New  York  (187&-90),  being  also  presideat 
■of  the  Now  York  Conference  of  the  Augustuia  Synod 
from  1879 14)  1889.  Since  1890  he  haa  been  profeasor 
of  systematic  theology,  Uturgics,  and  church  polity 


at  Augustana  Thoolopcal  Seminary,  ftofk  Iilacd, 
and  has  also  been  vice-president  of  the  AuguEtau 
Synod  (1899-1907),  and  vice-president  of  Aagi»- 
tana  College  (1901-10),  besides  being  a  member  of 
his  Hynodical  laiasion  board  since  1S99  and  a  ma^ 
ber  of  the  committees  on  tlie  Swedish  and  Eng- 
lish cateohiam  (1894-1902)  and  Uiuis/  (18M-99). 
Theologically  he  belong  to  tlie  consen-ative  ving, 
and  he  has  written,  besides  many  mind  contH' 
butions,  as  to  the  Augustana  Theological  Qtmriaii 
(of  which  he  was  chief  editor  in  1900-02),  tlie  fol- 
lowing treatises  in  Swedish;  "  Exi^esis  on  the  Fire t 
Three  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Revelalioo  "  (di- 
cago,  1883),  "  On  Baptism  "  (New  York,  18W), 
*■  Syllabus  in  Church  Polity  "  (Rock  laUnd,  1S97), 
and  "  Dogmatics  and  History  of  Dogmas  "  (ISSS). 
In  1901  he  was  decorated  by  the  king  of  Sircdfs 
with  the  Royal  Order  of  the  North  Star. 


MONOPHYSITISM   AND   THE   ORIENTAL   SEPARATED   CHURCHES. 


L  The  MoTutpbr^to  ContfOTBrncb 
Ewl7  VIgwi  OB  tha  Two  NitiUH 

of  CtirliC  (i  1). 
CoDtroTvnla    bgtw«B    Judiiiiai 

and  PUtotdilBg  SchooU  (t  1). 
Sbunle  twtmcn   Antlocbena  and 

Alaandriaa  Thcolocy  (I  S). 
CoBtrDvenui  of  tlia  Foortb  Can- 

tury  <|  4). 
Conflict    bctncn    Natoriiu    ud 

C/rU  at  AleuBdrim  (|  E>. 
t^ndenuulion  o(  Nvtorliw  (|  «)- 
Uuvsilini    Compromua    kHtwera 


in.  The  Separated  A: 


(im. 

L  The  Moaophysite  ControveiBlM:  The  incar- 
nation of  Christ  has  given  to  the  historic  develop- 
meat  of  human  life  an  iireaiatibly  ttanafonDing  im- 
pulse, and  to  human  thot^t  an  even  more  irresisti- 
bly transforming  intuition  of  the  relation  of  God 
to  man  and  of  man  to  God.  Divinity  deeceads  to 
humanity,  tliat  humanity  may  ascend  to  divinity. 
From  thr>  beKiriniug  of  that  earthly  ministry  to  man, 
the  (ii>l  f'llliAV.TH  ."nw  in  the  person  of  Chri.it  the 
Messianic  ideal  of  humanity  (cf.  the  synoptic  gos- 
pels), a  Godlike  man.  He  waa  so  real  to  their  ex- 
pectant Jewish  minds  that  hia  perfect  humanity 
seemingly  obocured  luH  hidden  divinity, 
I.  Early  and  it  was  only  later,  after  the  resur~ 
newB  on  redion  and  the  ascennon,  when  they 
the  Two  saw  no  longer  the  once  visible  pteseDoe 
Natures  of  of  the  Meeaiah  of  Israel,  that  they  be- 
Cbriat  gan  to  percdve  the  reality  of  his  in- 
visible yet  truly  incarnated  divinity 
(cf.  the  Johannine  gospel),  a  manlike  God,  "  the 
Word  made  flesh."  Henceforth  the  question  came 
continually  to  the  rninHp  of  men,  was  this  a  man 
become  God,  or  a  God  become  man,  Eonce  both  con- 
ceptions of  the  relation  of  divinity  and  humanity 
have  persisted  from  the  primitive  period  of  human 
hiatoty.  The  answer  of  the  Evangelists  and  the 
Apostles  is  that  Christ  the  Messiah  was  truly  God 
and  truly  man.  The  Christian  Church  of  that 
iqwstalic  and  Hubapoetolic  age  was  a  preaching, 
proselyting,  and  expanding  missionary  eccleaia. 
Exact  theological  definition  and  dogmatjc  declara- 
tion were  alike  alien  to  its  prinutive  prindples  and 
antagonistic  to  that  first  freedom  in  the  taith.  But 
the  ^leculative  tendencies  of  thoee  tnontional  times 
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soon  showed  that  two  opposite  opinions  codwruei{ 
the  person  of  the  Measish  Clirist  were  alrasdy  ac- 
tive. The  one  was  that  of  the  Jewish  Ebionits 
(q.v.),  who,  tenacious  of  the  inheriied  tradiiion  of 
those  first  fallowcTB,  permitted  the  Itistorir  prtsence 
of  Ids  visible  humanity  to  obscure  or  occlude  lua 
invisible  divinity.  This  erroneous  OFeremphwis  ol 
the  humanity  of  the  Messiah,  which  waa  evoked  by 
ft  dctcf^tivc  pTccpiion  of  hi.i  liuid  iwuin-  a.^  true  God 
and  true  man,  was  not  as  evident  during  ths  if» 
tolic  age  as  it  afterward  became,  when  it  V*^^ 
in  more  or  leas  definite  denials  <rf  hia  tnie  dinntj. 
The  otlier  oianion  was  that  of  the  Jewidi  ud  G»- 
tile  Gnootica  (see  QnomciBii),  who,  seeking  to  «■- 
bine  the  Christian  revdation  with  vaitoos  OiioiUl 
and  Greek  ayatema  of  apecuIativB  coKoalocr,  *od 
equally  teoadoos  of  acquired  dualiatie  tendoxis^ 
pmnitted  tbor  differing  theories  of  the  divine  Lops 
to  obscure  <w  occlude  hia  virile  humanitr;  ui 
this  equally  entoeoas  ezaltatj(»  of  the  Logos  Cbnrt 
above  the  material  world  in  which  he  had  been  ia- 
camated  led  logically  to  that  ovOTetnphaiw  d  toi 
invinble  divinity,  wbidi  was  Hkewiae  eToksd  b;  * 
defective  percqition  of  bis  dual  nature  ai  tme  oai 
and  true  Ood,  irtuch  had  been  more  or  leas  evidnt 
from  the  first  in  the  doubt,  orinthe  dooetHdnd, 
of  hia  Hue  hamaoit;  (see  Docvtibii). 

Hie  inndious,  peniatent  influenoes  ot  theas  fo 
speculative  BchoolB  (tf  oppont«  opiaions,  ncitto  pi- 
odving  the  dual  aspect  ot  the  traditional  apoMi* 
teaching  that  in  Christ  the  Messiah  and  the  iaw 
nate  Logos  both  divinity  and  humanity  Buat  i" 
united  in  the  one  person  of  the  Redeemer  of  lA 
was  to  beoome  men  and  mwe  evident  in  thsCv^ 
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tnlogicml  oontxovenies  of  the  succeeding  centuries. 
Qonvmomg  evidence  of  the  pervading  presence,  in 
the  subconscious  theological  thought 
a*  Con-    of  the  Christian  Church,  of  these  diff er- 
IrovenlM  ing  speculative  tendencies  concerning 
beiiieqa    the  person  of  the  Messiah  and  Logos 
Jodaiiiiig  became  manifest  toward  the  end  of  the 
and  Fla-    second  century,  during  the  controversy 
*nmi9in^    oauscd  by  the  first  definite  coordination 
Sdiooto.    oi  Christ  as  God  with  the  indefinite 
Mosaic  monotheism  of  Old-Testament 
teidition.    The  Judaismg  school  of  Christians  seem- 
ifligly  taugiit  more  or  less  publicly  that  the  Messiah 
MM  a  man  in  whom  divinity,  or  the  Spirit  of  God, 
bad  dwdt  during  his  earthly  existence.    Defending 
Uwir  doctrine  from  texts  of  the  synoptic  Gospels, 
Ihcy  tended  in  their  teaching  toward  the  error  of 
Ebioniiism   during   their   constant   Christological 
controversy  with  the  opposing  Platonizing  school 
€f  Christians.   These  latter  taught,  on  the  contrary, 
the  preexistence  and  the  eternity  of  the  incarnate 
Logos.    Defending  their  doctrine  from  texts  of  the 
Johannine  Gospel,  they  tended,  in  their  ditheism — 
as  their  Judairing  opponents  declared — toward  the 
cner  of  Gnosticism  and  the  docetic  denial  of  the 
fell  humanity  of  Christ.    Yet  the  Messianic  teach- 
ing of  the  Judaiiers  themselves,  although  apparently 
My  accepting  Chiist  as  the  Redeemer  of  men,  con- 
timied  to  cHng  to  that  indefinite  Mosaic  monothe- 
im  from  vdKMe  persistent  presence  throughout  Asia 
Minor  was  developed  later  not  only  the  definite  her- 
mx  of  djrnamic  Monarchianism  (q.v.),  which  de- 
ned  the  essential  divinity  of  Christ,  or  asserted  it 
to  be  a  power  imparted  to  his  humanity,  but  also 
the  opposite,  thou^  related,  heresy  of  modalistic 
If  onarchianism,  known  also  as  that  of  Sabellius,  and 
of  the  Patripassians,  who  admitted  the  divinity, 
but  denied  the  personality,  of  Christ. 

Daring  the  continuance  of  these  first  Chiistolog- 
ieal    controversies  in  the  ante-conciliar  Church, 
there  wen  slowly  and  silently  established  two  eccle- 
UMrtical  schools  of  Scripture-study  and  theological 
keacdiing,  Antioch  and  Alexandria  (see  Antioch, 
School  of;  Alxxandbia,  School  of).   The  school 
of  Antioch,  influenced  by  the  Jewish  traditions  of 
Qjfria,  was  literal,  grammatical,  and  historic  in  its 
exfigests;    yet  this  very  literalistic  interpretation, 
applied  to  the  synoptic  Gospels,  tended 
3*  Struggle  constantly  toward  that  characteristic 
between    overemphasis  of  the  humanity  of  Christ 
Andochene  which  exposed  its  Christological  teach- 
and  Alex-  ing  to  the  insidious  Ebionitic  influence 
andrine     persisting  in  the  doctrines  of  the  dy- 
Thedogy.  namic  and  the  modalistic  Monarchian- 
ists.    The  school  of  Alexandria,  influ- 
enced by  the  Greek  traditions  of  that  famous  center 
of  philosophical  speculation,  was  free,  allegorical, 
and  mystical  in  its  exegesis.    Thus  its  freer  inter- 
pntatikm,  the  opposite  in  method  of  the  rival  school 
of  Antioch,  of  the  Johannine  Gospel  tended  contin- 
ually toward  that  characteristic  overemphasis  of  the 
divinity  of  the  incarnate  Logos  which  exposed  its 
Christological  teaching  to  the  influence  of  Gnostic 
doeetism  that  denied  or  ignored  the  real  humanity 
of  Clirist.    Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tniy,  the  traditionally  opposite  tendencies  of  these 
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two  ecclesiastical  schools  came  into  conflict  during 
the  doctrinal  dissensions  caused  by  the  teaching  of 
Paul  of  Samosata  (see  MoNAScmANiSM,  IV.,  {{  2- 
3).  He,  while  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  impdled  to 
assert  again  the  characteristic  Antiochene  overem- 
phasis of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  in  terms  of  a 
modified  dynamic  Monarchianism,  in  opposition  to 
the  traditional  Alexandrine  tendency  of  overempha- 
sizing the  divinity  of  the  Logos,  already  developing 
in  the  words  of  the  later  Trinitarian  teaching  of  the 
councils  of  the  Church.  The  teaching  of  Paul  was 
condemned  as  heretical  by  several  successive  synods 
assembled  at  Antioch  to  compare  his  doctrine  with 
that  deduced  from  the  traditional  orthodox  teach- 
ing of  the  several  apostolic  sees.  What  this  tradi- 
tional apostoUc  teaching  of  the  Christian  Church 
was  during  this  ante-conciliar  age  is  shown  by  the 
following  "  Confession  of  Faith  "  of  the  synod  con- 
vened at  Antioch  in  251,  the  heads  of  which  were 
Dionysius  of  Rome  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
(qq.v.),  while  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  (q.v.)  was 
also  an  important  figure: 

"  We  believe  that  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ,  who  wms  of  God 
and  the  Father,  who  was  begotten  before  the  worlds  of  the 
Spirit,  but  in  the  end  of  days  was  bom  of  a  virgin  in  the 
flesh,  is  one  compound  person  of  heavenly  deity  and  human 
flesh;  and  also  in  this,  that  he  is  man,  wholly  God  and  wholly 
man;  wholly  God  and  with  a  body,  but  not  in  this,  that  the 
flesh  is  God;  and  wholly  man  and  with  man,  and  with  deity, 
but  not  in  this,  that  the  Deity  is  man.  So  also  he  is  wholly 
to  be  worshiped,  and  with  the  body,  but  not  in  this,  that 
the  body  is  to  be  worshiped;  wholly  to  be  worshiped  and 
with  the  Deity,  but  not  in  this,  that  the  Deity  is  to  be  wor- 
shiped (apart  from  the  body?);  wholly  increate  and  with  a 
body,  but  not  in  this,  that  the  body  is  increate;  wholly 
made  and  with  the  Deity;  but  not  in  this,  that  the  Deity  is 
made;  wholly  coessential  with  God,  and  with  the  body,  but 
not  in  this,  that  the  body  is  coessential  with  God;  as  not  in 
this,  that  God  is  coessential  with  man;  though  with  Deity 
in  the  flesh,  he  is  coessential  with  us.  For  also  when  we  say 
that  he,  being  in  the  Spirit,  is  a  partaker  of  the  nature  of 
God,  we  say  not  that  he  in  the  Spirit  is  a  partaker  of  the 
nature  of  man.  And  again,  when  we  dedare  him  in  the 
flesh  a  partaker  of  the  nature  of  man,  we  dedare  him  not  in 
the  flesh  a  partaker  of  the  nature  of  God.  For  as  in  the 
Spirit,  he  is  not  connatural  with  us,  because  he  is  herein  co- 
essential  with  God;  so  in  the  flesh  he  is  not  connatural  with 
God,  because  he  is  a  partaker  of  our  nature.  Now  these  things 
we  correct  and  approve,  not  the  dividing  of  one  person  in- 
divisible, but  the  imconfused  peculiar  confesdon  of  the  flesh 
and  of  the  Deity."  (B.  H.  Cowper,  Syriae  MiaeManiet,  pp. 
40-11,  London,  1861.) 

This  ante-conciliar  Christological  confession  of 
faith  evidently  contains  within  itself  the  complete 
cause  of  the  subsequent  Chalcedonian  controversy 
which  resulted  historically  in  the  century-long  charge 
against  the  primitive  national  churches  of  the  East 
that  they  teach  the  Eutychian  error,  are  Mono- 
physites  (see  Euttchianism;  Monophysites),  and, 
therefore,  are  heretical  in  their  Christology. 

That  same  insidious  Ebionitic  influence,  whose  per- 
sistent presence  in  the  differing  doctrines  of  Mon- 
archianism had  caused  the  condemnation  of  Paul  of 
Samosata,  appeared  again  in  the  erroneous  teaching 
of  Arius  (see  Arianism),  denjdng  the  eternal  divinity 
of  the  Logos,  which  was  condemned  as  heretical  by 
the  first  ecumenical  council  of  the  Church,  convened 
in  325  at  Nicsea.  Later  in  the  same  century,  the 
Alexandrine  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea  (q.v.),  one  of 
the  chief  defenders  of  the  Athanasian  Logos  doctrine 
accepted  by  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  began  to  teach 
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the  error  named  from  himadf,  that  tho  humanity 

(MBUffled  by  Christ  m  the  inciirDatioD  was  only  a 

human  body   with  its  complementing 

4,  ContrcH  animal  soul,  the  Ixigoa  existing  in  the 
veraiea  of   place  of  its  nusaioK  spirit,    Thia  novel 

file  Fourth  t«aching  waa  a  proof  of  the  tenacious 
Centuiy.  presence,  in  Alexandrine  Chrietolopcal 
thought,  of  that  insidious  docetic  In- 
fluenoe  from  whence  had  como  this  definite  denial 
of  the  real  humanity  of  the  I.ogos,  condemned  as 
heretical  by  the  second  ecumenical  council,  coci- 
Tened  in  381  at  Constantinople.  During  the  con- 
troveny  caused  by  the  Alexandrine  Apollinaris,  who 
overemphosiMd  the  divinity  of  the  Logos,  the  An- 
tiocbeno  Diodonjs  (q.v.),  likewise  one  of  the  chief 
defenders  of  the  oonciliar  Christology  of  Nicsa 
against  the  Arian  schiniiatics,  nliile  opposing,  as 
btahop  of  Taraua,  Apollinaris'  docetic  deiual  of  the 
complete  humanity  of  Christ,  and  though  remain* 
ing  faithful  t»  the  traditional  teaching  of  his  own 
synoptic  school,  deveJopcd  a  theory  of  the  relation 
of  the  seemingly  separate  coexisteiice  of  the  divine 
■ad  the  hmnso  natures  in  the  one  person  of  Christ 
h  the  teaching  of  his  pupil,  Theodore 
>  (q.v.),  was  to  reappear  in  the  dotv 
d  by  Nettorius  (q.v.)  in  the 

A  oooffiot  between  the  traditional  Chrislological 
teachings  of  the  two  rival  schools  was  inevitable 
when  the  Antiochcne  Ncstorius,  soon  after  bis  e\f>- 
vation  to  the  patriarchate  at  Constantinople,  de- 
fended  his  AntJochcne  presbyter  Anastasius  in  pub- 
'  lie  protests  against  the  use  of  the  Alexandrine  term 
Throlokm  ("  Mother  of  God  ")  as  applied  to  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  the  Virgin  Mary.  This 
newer  imperial  see  of  Constantinople,  eatabUshed  by 
Constantine  the  Gieat,  was  the  object  of  persistent 
Mcleaasticfd  plotting  by  the  partiEans  of  the  apos- 
toUc  see  of  Alexandria,  the  aggressive 

5.  Conflict  opponent  of  the  equally  apostolic  see 
between  of  Antioch,  and  each  of  these  two  rival 
Hestorius   schools  of  doctrine  contested  the  the- 

and  Cyril  of  oJogical  terms  used  by  the  other.  Thus 
Alexandria,  it  was  that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
entered  so  eagerly  into  the  strife  caused 
by  this  Antiochene  attack  on  the  use  of  Thcotokot. 
The  fanatical  Cyril  (see  Cybil  op  Alkxanwua)  was 
very  wilUug  to  become  the  accuser  of  the  equally 
fanatical  Nesloriua,  and  each  charged  the  other 
with  defending  that  evident  Christological  error 
which  the  traditional  teaching  of  his  own  school 
was  suspected  of  propagating.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  or  not  Nestorius  had  really  asserted  a 
double  personaUty  in  Christ,  as  the  doctrine  of  his 
preceptor,  Theodore  of  Mopauestia  (also  ascribed  to 
his  predecessor,  Diodorusof  Tarsus  [see  Diodobtts]), 
seemed  to  teach,  when  he  declared  that  the  Logos 
was  not  inseparably  incarnated  in  Christ,  but  hod 
united  his  divinity  with  the  man  Jesus,  "  the  Son  of 
Goddwellingin  the  Son  of  David";  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  Logos  only  cooperated  with  the  human 
Jeeua,  two  persons,  a  divine  and  a  human,  liecoming 
one  in  will  and  act.  The  Antiochenea  were  consist- 
ently compelled  to  emphasise  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  in  opposition  to  the  Alexandrine  overempha- 
sis of  the  divinity  of  the  Logos,  evident  in  the  do- 


cetism  rA  the  ApoUinarian  heresy.  Cyril,  afla  f» 
mulating  twelve  anathematiziog  statemenU  o(  Ac 
alleged  errors  of  Nestorius,  includicg  "  thai  Is- 
manuel  is  not  really  God,  and  the  Vir^  not  Tim- 
tokon;  that  there  wha  a  connection  ieyna-phia)  li 
two  persons;  that  Christ  is  a  God-bearing  mn 
(fhfophoros)',  that  he  was  a  separate  individiul  uled 
on  by  the  Logos,  and  called  '  God  with  him ';  thil 
his  fieah  was  not  truly  that  of  the  Logos;  andlhil 
the  Logos  did  not  suH'er  death  in  the  fle^"  souiiit 
to  compel  his  subscription  to  them.  The  aiiswt(<< 
Nestorius  was  a  counter-statement  of  twdre  wUli- 
cmatising  ariicles  of  the  alleged  errors  of  CfiiL 
Alexandria,  with  its  traditional  empba^  on  ilw 
divinity  of  the  Logos,  denied  defiantly  the  orlhodoi; 
of  Antioch,  with  its  traditional  emphasia  od  Uw 
humanity  of  Christ. 

The  third  ecumenical  council  was  convened  b 
431  at  Epheaus  to  declare  and  define  the  true  UicIh 
ing  of  the  Church  on  this  contested  question  of  tte 
relation  of  the  divine  and  the  human  natures  in  dw 
incarnate  Logos  Christ.  Neither  Christologicil 
school  seemingly  perceived  tiiat  its  doMrinc  m 
dogmatie^y  defective  in  emphasiring  a  aii^t  ••■ 

pect  of  the  duality  of  the  penon  of 
6.  Condem-  Christ,  nor  that  their  differing  ekiM- 
nation  of  tcristjc  definitions  could  be  combined 
Heatodus.  in  one  orthodox  statement.    To  (lie 

deliberate  defiance  of  this  truth  bj 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who  witli  his  partiuni  con- 
trolled the  proceedings  of  this  council  of  Ephesus, 
can  be  confidently  ascribed  all  those  sDcceedisc 
schisms  and  destructive  di^-irions  whi^h  wug  'oua 
to  divide  the  Christian  Church  of  the  East  inlo  Ibd 
aniAgoniatic  communions  of  confederated  national 
churches,  unreconciled  to  this  day.  The  school  d 
Antioch  was  at  this  time  surprisingly  eoneervsati, 
for  the  teaching  of  Theodore  of  Mopeuestia,  d«nl- 
oped  from  that  of  his  predecessor,  Diodoms  of  Ttf- 
BUS,  and  defended  apparently  by  his  own  pupl, 
Nestorius,  had  not  oSecled  adversely  its  geoenl 
orthodoxy,  even  in  the  opinion  of  its  opponents.  I' 
depended  on  Alexandria,  whether  or  not  their  trulf 
complementing  teachings  were  to  be  combined  in  a 
fuller  form  of  the  common  Christologicsl  nwd. 
But  Cyril,  defiant  in  bis  defense  of  the  twelve  a> 
athematiiing  articles  rejected  by  the  AntioeiKsi 
Nestorius,  and  aasurod  that  his  partiiana  predota- 
inated  in  the  ossembied  council,  continued  in  tb 
predetermined  course  of  condemning  tbs  men 
ascribed  to  Nestorius  and  of  depomng  him  from  hia 
episcopate,  without  awaiting  the  delayed  aniTtli^ 
John  of  Antioch  and  his  Syrian  suffragans,  win. 
therefore,  justly  rejected,  as  contrary  to  the  cauoiia 
all  completed  acts  of  the  council.  The  third  coiffl^ 
of  Epheaus  having  approved  and  adopted  as  itati" 
declaration  of  dogma  the  twelve  anathsmaliiilif 
articles  of  Cyril,  every  attempt  thereafter  on  ti* 
part  of  the  Antiochenea  to  emphasiie  the  hunaniij 
of  Christ  ^»inat  the  Alezsndrinea  was  condtnmal 
by  them  as  Nestorianism;  and,  on  the  oontniTi 
every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Aleiandrina  u 
emphasize  the  divinity  of  the  Logos  againit  ll< 
Antiocbenes  was  denounced  by  them  as  Apoliina- 

Since  the  Antiochene  bishops  peraiBted  in  l^ 
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refusal  to  approve  the  anathematusing,  anti-Nes- 
torian  artideB  of  Alexandrine  Cyril,  a  oompromise 
between  them  was  eventually  effected  by  his  sub- 
acription  of  a  fonnula  of  faith  prepared  by  them  for 
the  consideration  of  the  council.  This  dogmatic 
declaration  defines  the  Logos  as  being  of  one  essence 
(fumuHnuian)  with  the  FaUier  as  to  divinity,  and  of 
one  essence  with  man  as  to  humanity,  for  there  was 
effected,  say  the  Antiochene  bishops,  "  a  imion  of 
two  natures;  whereupon  we  confess 
7.  Unsvail-  one  Christ,  one  Son,  one  Lord.  And 
ing  Com-  according  to  the  teaching  of  a  imion 
pramise  without  confusion,  we  confess  the  holy 
between  Virgin  to  be  TheotokoSy  because  God 
Andoch  the  Son  was  incarnate  and  made  man, 
and  Alex-  and  from  his  very  conception  imited 
andrii.  to  himself  the  temple  assumed  from 
her"  (Hefele,  Conciliengeackichie,  ii. 
228).  If  this  concise  Christological  creed  of  431  be 
ecHnpared  with  the  earlier  Antiochene  confession  of 
251,  it  is  evident  that,  excepting  the  Athanasian 
tenn  hamoausion  and  the  later  Alexandrian  TheotO' 
ko9f  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  former  common 
faith  appears  unchanged  in  the  latter.  In  the  first 
fonnula,  the  characteristic  Christological  confes- 
sion of  the  incarnation  of  Christ  the  Logos  is  ''  one 
compound  person  of  heavenly  deity  and  human 
flesh  ";  in  the  second  is  seen  "  a  imion  of  two  na- 
tures .  .  .  without  confusion,"  etc.  The  conclu- 
ding declaration  of  the  first  formula,  "  Now  these 
things  we  correct  and  approve,  not  the  dividing  of 
one  person  indivisible,  but  the  unconfused  peculiar 
confession  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the  Deity,"  has  no 
counterpart  in  the  second,  shorter  symbol,  al- 
though its  causal  connection  with  the  attitude  of 
the  Syrians  and,  through  them,  of  the  Armenians, 
toward  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  which  was  soon 
to  follow,  will  be  shown  below.  This  definite  dog- 
matic declaration  of  the  divine  and  the  human  na- 
tures in  Christ  the  Logos  was  what  the  Antiochene 
faishope  required  of  the  Alexandrine  Cyril  as  a  test 
of  his  orthodoxy.  But  the  compromise  confession 
accepted  by  both  parties  neither  conciliated  nor 
satiidied  the  extremists  of  those  two  opposite  Chris- 
tological schools.  Cyril  had,  after  defining  the  nat- 
ural distinction  and  necessary  difference  between 
the  nature  of  God  and  the  natiu^  of  man  which 
before  the  incarnation  are  manifestly  two  natiures 
and  are  combined  in  Christ,  asserted  that  they  aro 
two  only  before  the  incarnation;  in  their  imion  in 
the  Incarnate  Logos  they  cease  to  be  two  and  become 
one.  Thus  Cyril,  in  deliberate  defiance  of  the  state- 
nient  subscribed  by  himself,  seemingly  taught,  as 
before,  the  indefinite  earlier  doctrine  of  the  "  one 
nature  of  the  Word  made  flesh  "  of  Athanasius 
(q.y.).  According  to  this  traditional  Alexandrine 
teaching,  the  two  natures,  distinct  before,  became 
one  after  their  imion  in  Christ.  The  one  divine 
person  acted  in  and  through  both,  but  it  was  a  single 
and,  therefore,  the  divine  activity,  that  of  the  Logos. 
Tins  was  condenmed  by  the  Antiochene  school  as 
undeniably  docetic  in  its  tendency.  The  Alexan- 
drine school,  in  answer  to  this  accusation,  charged 
that  the  Antiochenes  taught  the  Nestorianism  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  This  ceaseless 
Christologica)  controversy  could  not  fail  to  force 


another  oondliar  conflict  between  the  two  rival 
schools. 

In  that  same  imperial  city  in  which  the  Antiochene 
presbyter  Anastasius,  by  denouncing,  in  428,  the 
Alexandrine  term  TheotokoSf  had  caused  the  con- 
vening of  the  third  ecumenical  council  in  the  city 
of  Ephesus,  the  Alexandrine  partisan  Eutyches, 
archimandrite  of  a  monastery  near  the  city,  by  de- 
nouncing, in  448,  the  alleged  Antiochene  teaching 
of  Nestorianism,  was  likewise  to  become  the  cause 
of  the  convening  of  the  fourth  and  final  council  of 
the  united  Christian  Church  in  the  East.  But  with- 
out warning  Eutyches  himself  was  accused  of  her- 
esy concerning  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  Cited 
before  the  assembled  synod  of  Con- 

8.  The     stantinople,  he  was  compelled  to  con- 
Eutychian  fess  teaching  that  the  person  of  Christ 

Contro-  was  of,  or  out  of,  two  natures,  though 
versy.  not  in  two  natures;  that  the  two  na- 
tures, distinct  before  the  incarnation, 
after  their  union  became  one;  that  the  human  na- 
turo  of  the  incarnate  Son  was  changed,  since  the 
body  of  Christ,  by  union  with  divinity,  became 
thereby  different  from  that  of  other  men.  This  do- 
cetic denial  of  the  true  humanity  of  Christ,  evidently 
developed  directly  from  the  Alexandrine  overem- 
phasis of  the  divinity  of  the  incarnate  Logos,  was 
condemned  as  heretical  by  this  same  synod,  and 
its  author  was  deposed  from  his  dignities.  Then 
Eutyches,  who  had  already  accused  the  Antiochenes 
to  Leo  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Rome,  of  teaching  tenacious- 
ly the  Nestorianism  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  sought  his  support,  assuming  that  Leo, 
like  himself,  was  a  partizan  of  the  deceased  Cyril  of 
Alexandria.  Flavian,  bishop  of  Constantinople  (see 
Flavian  op  Constantinople),  however,  hoping  to 
avert  the  threatened  conciliar  conflict,  was  the  one 
who  really  secured  the  support  of  Leo,  who  had  al- 
ready sent  him  his  '*  Tome  "  concerning  the  Chris- 
tological controversy  between  the  two  opposite 
schools  of  doctrine.  Now  Dioscunis,  the  even  more 
fanatical  anti-Nestorian  successor  of  C3rril  of  Alex- 
andria, allying  himself  with  the  powerful  political 
and  the  numerous  monastic  defenders  of  Eutyches 
against  Flavian,  and  defeated  in  his  attacks  on  the 
regularity  and  canonical  course  of  the  synod  which 
had  both  denounced  and  degraded  that  aggressive 
partizan  of  his  predecessor,  secured  from  the  em- 
peror the  summoning  of  a  pseudo-council,  which, 
assembling  in  449  at  Ephesus,  was  dominated  by 
himself.  The  acts  of  the  synod  of  Constantinople 
having  been  annulled  and  the  teaching  of  Eutyches 
pronounced  orthodox  by  the  assembled  partizans  of 
Dioscunis,  the  accused  archimandrite,  Eutyches 
was  restorod  to  his  monastery.  The  predominating 
power  of  the  Alexandrine  party  seemed  secure  until 
the  unexpected  death  of  their  imperial  protector, 
Theodosius  II.,  occurred.  Then  the  succeeding 
rulers  confirmed  anew  the  original  deposition  of 
Eutyches  by  the  first  synod  of  Constantinople, 
and  later,  hoping  to  harmonize  all  dissent  within 
the  Church,  convened,  in  451,  the  fourth  ecumenical 
council  at  Chalcedon. 

After  the  assembled  bishops  had  deposed  and  de- 
graded Dioscunis  for  his  part  in  the  repudiated  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus,  the  Christolog- 
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ical  controversy  between  Antioch  and  Alexandria 
was  debated.  Although  both  the  declarations  of  the 
Alexandrine  Cyril  against  the  alleged  heresy  of  the 
Antiochene  Nestorlus  and  the  **  Tome  "  of  Leo  [I. 
(q.v.)]  against  that  of  Nestorins  and  Eutyches  com- 
bined had  been  accepted  by  the  bishops,  who  at  first 
asserted  that  the  canon  of  the  Church  (canon  VII.  of 
the  Council  of  Ephesus)  forbade  them  to  add  to  the 
existing    conciliar    creed,    they    were 

9.  Adop-  eventually  compelled  by  the  secular 
tion  of  the  rulers  to  declare  the  decision  of  the 

Creed  of  coimcil  on  the  controverted  question 
Chalcedon.  in  the  dogmatic  definition  called  the 
Creed  of  Chalcedon  (see  Christology, 
IV.,  i  2).  The  "  Tome  "  of  Leo,  whose  doctrinal 
declarations  had  undeniably  been  deduced  directly 
from  the  several  opposite  statements  submitted  to 
him,  first  by  Nestorius  and  Cyril,  and  later  by 
Eutyches  and  Flavian,  had  consistently  condenmed 
both  the  crypto-Ebionitism  inferred  from  the  alleged 
Antiochene  teaching  of  Nestorius,  and  the  docetic 
heresy  evident  in  the  Alexandrine  teaching  of  Euty- 
ches. The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  formulating  its 
own  creedal  statement,  not  only  thereby  reaffirmed 
the  truth  of  the  traditional  apostolic  teaching  con- 
tained in  the  Antiochene  formula  of  251,  the  Nicseno- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed  of  381  (see  Constanti- 
NOPOUTAN  Creed),  and,  indirectly,  the  compromise 
Antiochene  confession  subscribed  by  Cyril  (431),  but 
it  developed  these  comparatively  simple  doctrinal 
statements  into  a  complex  dogmatic  formula  of 
Christological  faith,  deduced  directly  from  the 
"  Tome  "  of  Leo,  the  theological  terms  of  which 
were  clear  and  comprehensible  only  to  bishops  whose 
language  was  the  Greek  of  the  dominant  division  of 
the  Church  in  the  East. 

IL  The  Separated  Syrian  Churches:  But  there 
were  also  the  two  allied  non-Greek  divisions,  whose 
participation  in  the  ecumenical  councils  of  the 
Church  was  necessarily  limited,  since  their  ecclesias- 
tical languages  were  Syriac  and  Armenian.  The 
Syrian-speaking  bishops  throughout  the  East,  be- 
cause of  this  diversity  of  language,  were  free  from 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  incessant  Cliristo- 
logical  controversies  between  the  Greek  schools  of 
Antioch  and  of  Alexandria.  In  the  dissension 
evoked  by  the  errors  of  Eutyches,  their  history 
tells  freely  and  fully  why  the  Creed  of  Chalce- 
don was  rejected,  and  indirectly  explains  how  the 
stigma  of  defending  Eutyches  and  accepting  his 
heresy  was  unjustly  affixed  to  them  by  the  Chalce- 
donians  or  Greek  partizans  of  the  fourth  ecumenical 
council,  whose  dogmatic  declaration 
I.  Creed  of  was  repeatedly  confirmed  or  ignored, 
Chalcedon  according  as  the  emperors  of  the  East 

Rejected  were  swayed  by  the  political  and  eccle- 
by  the      siastical  defenders  or  opposers  of  its 

Sjrrians.  course  and  of  its  canon.  Aft^r  reciting 
how  Fla\nan  and  Eusebius  had  "in- 
sisted to  the  wicked  Eutyches  that  the  body  of  our 
Lord  was  a  partaker  of  our  nature,  he  confessed 
this  which  before  he  would  not  confess.  They  also 
urged  him  to  confess  that  there  are  two  (i.e.,  sepa- 
rate) natures  in  Christ.  And  because  he  would  not 
confess  this,  they  made  this  deposition.  This  cause 
forced  Theodosius  to  assemble  the  second  synod  of 


Ephesus.  And  when  that  was  read  befor 
which  was  done  in  the  imperial  dty,  they  f ou 
Flavian  required  Eutyches  to  confess  tw 
separate)  natures;  and  they  made  the  depos 
Flavian  and  Eusebius.  Eutyches  presented  i 
ment  in  which  was  the  creed  of  Nicsea,  a 
Godclad  fathers  anathematized  all  who  had  i 
him,  '  by  this  which  deceived  them  as  mei 
wicked  matter  of  imgodly  heresy  which  was 
soul ';  for  it  is  written  that  man  sees  into  th 
and  the  Lord  sees  into  the  heart  "  (Cowper,  u 
pp.  89-91).  The  ceaseless  controversy  betwc 
Greek  defenders  of  the  Council  of  Chalced( 
the  anti-Chalcedonians  was  precisely  this  ques 
the  two  natures  in  Christ,  whether  they  c 
separately  after,  as  Nestorianism  seemed  U 
or  became  imited  in  and  through  his  incamat 
the  flesh,  as  taught  by  all  the  accepted  oonf  easi 
the  Church.    That   the  anti-C 

a.  Reasons  donians — ^the  Syrians,  Copts,  an 
for  this     menians — ^rejected     consist^tly 

Rejection.  Eutychian  error  of  an  absoipti' 
Christ's  humanity  into  his  dii 
is  conclusively  proved  by  the  assertion,  al 
cited,  that  Eutyches'  deceptive  confession  of 
(like  the  equivocal  creed  of  Arius)  had  ad 
deceived  his  own  defender,  Dioecurus,  and  the  < 
synod  of  Ephesus.  Only  because  of  this  were 
misled  in  declaring  him  orthodox,  not  heretical 
term  "  Eutychianism  "  therefore,  must  be  accept 
63monymous  with  ''  Monoph3rsitism,"  i.e.,  the  d( 
denial  of  the  reality  of  the  human  nature  of  C 
It  can  have,  historically,  no  other  or  added  mea 
to  deny  this  is  to  assert  that  the  entire  ante-coo 
Church,  which  had  accepted  the  Antiochene 
fession  of  251,  was  then  and  thereafter  also  N 
physite,  and,  therefore,  heretical  in  its  tradil 
Christological  teaching.  The  difference  bet 
the  anti-Chalcedonians  and  the  Chalcedomans 
as  they  state  themselves,  whether  the  disputed 
matic  declaration  of  this  council,  in  condemnin 
evident  error  of  Eutychianism,  had  not  incline 
stead  to  the  alleged  opposite  teaching  ascrib 
Nestorius.  The  traditional  Christological  tei 
the  first  Antiochene  formula  is  *'  one  compoun( 
son  of  heavenly  deity  and  human  flesh  ";  the  c 
tion  of  the  second  compromise  formula  is  simi 
statement,  "  a  union  of  two  natures,  wherefo 
confess  one  Christ."  Furthermore,  the  firs 
mula  asserts,  finally,  "  Now  these  things  we  0 
and  approve,  not  the  di\4ding  of  one  person  in 
ible,  but  the  unconfused  peculiar  confession  < 
flesh  and  of  the  Deity."  This,  then,  was  the  j 
cation  of  the  anti-Chalcedonians  for  chargin 
Chalcedonians  with  teaching,  in  their  dogmati< 
ciliar  declaration,  a  seeming  separation  of  th< 
natures,  in  opposition  to  the  confessions  assert 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ. 

To  a  Greek  bishop,  the  Greek  terms  of  the  ( 
of  Chalcedon  were  clear  and  convincing. 
Syrian  bishop  speaking  SjTiac,  with  its  one 
for  the  two  Greek  terms  physis  ("  nature  "j 
prosopon  ("  person ")  or  hypostams,  these  s 
terms  were  debatable,  unorthodo.x,  and  doubi 
Even  in  orthodox  Greek  Alexandria,  the  anti-Ci 
cedonian  partizans  of  their  former  patriarcii  Dr 
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,  charging  that  he  had  been  deposed  by  that 
itorianuing  coundl/'  secured  the  consecration 
i  presbyter  Timotheus  ^unis  (see  Monophy- 
,  SS  3--5)  as  antibishop  to  his  Chalcedonian 
ssor.  Throughout  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  entire 
the  charge  of  Nestorianizing  continued  to  be 
:ed  and  reasserted  against  the  council  of  Chal- 
I.  A  schism  between  the  conciliar  and  the  anti- 
liar  partisans  was  inevitably  approaching, 
rise  in  orthodox  Greek  Antioch,  Peter  the 
r,  supported  by  his  political  and  ecclesiastical 
utns,  eventually  displaced  the  Chalcedonian 
»ant  of  this  other  apostolic  see,  and  succeeded 
patriarchal  authority.  During  the  rule  of  the 
Chalcedonian  Leo,  who  had  succeeded 
ruHlessthe  Emperor  Marcian,  the  Creed  of 
npts  at  Chalcedon  was  opposed  generally  by 
mdlia-  the  monks  and  their  political  partisans 
ion.  throughout  the  East.  After  his  death, 
the  intruding  BasiUscus  annulled  the 
ial  approval  of  his  two  predecessors  in  con- 
ig  the  conciliar  acceptance  of  the  ''Tome'' 
the  creed,  but  he  was  soon  displaced  by  the 
ledonian  Zeno  (q.v.)  whose  unsuccessful  efforts 
x>ncile  the  opposing  ecclesiastical  parties  re- 
l  in  the  promulgation  of  the  compromise 
tioon  (q.v.)  in  482,  condemning  both  Nesto- 
m  and  Eutyches,  but  not  imposing  on  the 
2h  the  creed  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Chalce- 
a  addition  to  the  dogmatic  declarations  of  the 
councils  preceding.  As  before,  during  the 
ess  controversy  after  the  compromise  Anti- 
e  confession  had  been  accepted  by  the  Alex- 
He  Cjrril,  the  extremists  of  both  the  Chalce- 
n  and  the  anti-Chalcedonian  parties  refused  to 
x>nciled  by  this  substitute  neutral  statement, 
lat  the  Christological  teaching  of  the  Sjrrians 
luring  these  troubled  times  is  evident  from  the 
ine  of  Philoxenus  (q.v.),  the  anti-Chalcedonian 
p  of  Hierapolis  (c.  500),  and  from  that  of  the 
»nciliar  Severus  (q.v.),  his  contemporary,  and 
anti-Chalcedonian  patriarch  of  Antioch 
Syrian  in  513.  '' Disturbances  being  caused  in 
stology  Palestine  (in  508)  by  a  certain  Nepha- 
tfais  lius,  who,  from  being  one  of  the  extreme 
riod,  Monophysite  party,  had  turned  Chalce- 
donian, and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
arch  of  Jerusalem,  was  expelling  many  monks 
their  monasteries,  Severus,  seeking  to  oounter- 
bie  movement,  went  to  Constantinople,  where 
"ote  a  treatise  against  the  charge  of  Eutychian- 
the  PkilaletheSf  against  those  who  found  the 
Ionian  doctrine  in  Cyril.  Here  he  remained 
years  until  after  the  ordination  of  Timothy  to 
3e  of  Constantinople  (511);  after  which  he  re- 
d  to  Majuma  and  immediately  set  himself  to 
ih  the  Henoticon  compromise,  whereby  all  men- 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  had  been  ex- 
ad,  and  to  procure  the  deposition  of  the  patri- 
Flavian  of  Antioch  and  EUjah  of  Jerusalem  " 
h  Book  of  the  Select  LeOera  of  Severus,  ed.E.W. 
Ics,  Introduction,  2  vols.,  London,  1902-04). 
1  at  th«  8am«  tim«  Severus  of  Antioch  became 
n  who  wrote  several  books  concerning  the  ques- 
>f  the  one  nature  of  the  divine  and  the  human, 
lut  mixture  and  without  confusion  or  corruption ; 


so  that  they  continue  each  in  its  own  place,  as  the 
nature  of  man  consists  of  a  spiritual  naturo  and  of 
the  body,  and  the  nature  of  the  body  consists  of  two 
natures,  the  one  material  and  the  other  of  form, 
without  the  soul  being  changed  into  the  body,  or  the 
material  parts  into  the  form,  or  the  contrary" 
(E.  F.  K.  Fortescue,  The  Armenian  Church,  p.  281, 
iiondon,  1872).  Herein  is  again  asserted  the  tradi- 
tional Antiochene  teaching  of  "  one  compound 
person  "  of  the  first  formula,  with  the  added  dog- 
matic declaration  against  the  error  of  Eutyches, 
"  without  mixture,  confusion,  or  corruption,"  the 
last  word  against  the  "  aphthartodocetics "  (see 
Julian  of  Halicarnassus).  The  use  throughout 
of  the  term  "  nature,"  where  the  Greeks  would  alter- 
nate their  two  corresponding  terms  physis  (''  na- 
ture ")  and  prosopon  ("  person ")  or  hypostasis, 
proves  that  the  Creed  of  Chalcedon  is  untrans- 
latable into  Syriac,  as  it  also  is  into  Armenian  and 
into  Coptic. 

This  Christological  creed  is  found  developed  more 
fully  in  the  doctrinal  declaration  of  Philoxenus  who, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  incarnation,  asserts  that  the 
nature  (i.e.,  the  person)  of  Christ  is  composed  of 
divinity  and  of  humanity,  without  conversion,  con- 
fusion, or  commixture.  He  teaches  that  the  Son, 
one  of  the  Trinity,  united  himself  with  a  human 
body  and  a  rational  soul  in  the  womb  of  the' Virgin. 
His  body  had  no  being  before  this  union.  In  it  he 
was  bom,  in  it  he  was  nourished,  in  it  he  suffered  and 
died.  Yet  the  divine  nature  of  the  Son  did  not 
suffer  or  die,  nor  was  his  human  nature 

5.  Chris-    or  his  agency  or  death  merely  visionary, 

tology  of  as  the  docetic  Gnostics  asserted,  but 
Philoxenus.  actual  and  real.  Furthermore,  the 
divine  nature  was  not  changed  or  trans- 
formed into  the  human,  or  confused  or  commixed 
with  it;  neither  was  the  human  nature  changed 
or  transmuted  into  the  divine,  or  commixed  or  con- 
fused with  it;  but  a  peculiar  cooperation  (i.e.,  Com- 
municatio  idiomatum  [q.v.])  of  the  two  natures  was 
effected,  similar  to  that  by  means  of  whose  imion 
the  body  and  soul  become  one  human  being.  For 
as  the  soul  and  body  are  united  in  one  human  nature, 
so  from  the  imion  of  the  divinity  and  the  humanity 
of  Jesus  Christ  has  proceeded  a  nature  (i.e.,  person) 
peculiar  to  himself,  not  simple  but  compound;  the 
''  one  compound  person  "  of  the  first  Antiochene 
formula,  also  ascribed  to  Athanasius  in  his  term 
"  The  one  nature  of  the  Word  made  flesh,"  and 
continually  used  by  his  Alexandrine  successor  Cyril. 
The  Eutychians  or  Monophysites  were,  however, 
notorious,  even  before  the  (Jouncil  of  Chalcedon, 
for  asserting,  in  addition  to  their  original  heresy  of 
the  absorption  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  by  his 
divinity,  the  error  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
existed  before  his  incarnation  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin. 

During  the  centuries  following  the  final  separation 
of  the  anti-Chalcedonian  Syrians  from  the  Greeks 
of  the  Byzantine  patriarehates,  their  traditional 
teaching  concerning  the  several  sections  of  the  fun- 
damental apostoUo  faith  of  the  Christian  Church 
was  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  formulated  in  an  authori- 
tative and  accepted  system  of  dogma.  Therefore, 
when  the  patriarch  of  the  Syrian  Jacobite  Church, 
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Peter  Ignatius  III.,  in  the  interest  of  the  Syrians  of 
South  India  under  the  secular  authority  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  presented  himself  in 
6.  Modem  1874  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
Syrian      and    Uie    bishops    of    the    Anglican 
Confesaion  Church,  the  traditional  imputation  to 
of  Faith,    the  Syrians  of  the  heresy  of  Eutyches, 
or  Monophysitism,  could  not  fail  to 
become  prominent.    This  century-long  charge  was 
fully  controverted  by  the  following  sections  of  the 
"  Creed  of  our  Holy  Fathers,  the  Pillars  of  our 
Eastern  Syrian  Church,  St.  James  of  Nisibis,  St. 
Ephraem,  St.  James  the  Divine,  and  others,  recog- 
nized by  all  (chuQshes),  and  also  of  my  unworthy 
self  (the  patriarch),  as  taken  from  our  Lords  the 
Holy  Apostles,  and  divided  into  twenty-five  chapters 
or  articles  " : 

L  Whosoever  ahaU  say  that  the  Son  of  God  is  not  rery 
God,  even  aa  the  Father  is  very  God,  and  that  he  is  not  co- 
equal with  the  Father  in  eaaenee,  aovereignty,  and  eternity, 
let  him  be  anathema. 

II.  Whosoever  shaO  say,  that  the  Son  is  not  begotten  of 
the  Father,  essentially  and  eternally,  let  him  be  anathema. 

III.  Whosoever  shall  say  that  the  Son  of  God,  when  he 
sojourned  on  earth  in  the  flesh,  was  not  in  heaven  with  the 
Father,  let  him  be  anathema. 

IV.  Whosoever  shall  say  that  in  that  humanity,  he  did 
not  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  that  he  shall  not 
eome  again  as  he  is,  to  judge  both  the  living  and  the  dead, 
let  him  be  anathema. 

V.  Whosoever  shall  say  that  Christ  underwent  change 
and  alteration,  and  does  not  confess  that  his  soul  underwent 
no  change,  and  that  his  body  did  not  see  eorruption  as  it  is 
written,  let  him  be  anathema. 

VI.  Whosoever  shall  say  that  Christ  became  perfect  man 
by  separation  (from  the  divine  essence?),  and  does  not  con- 
fess of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  he  is  one  as  it  is  written, 
let  him  be  anathema. 

VII.  Whosoever  shall  say  that  one  (nature)  suffered,  and 
that  the  other  (nature)  was  absent  at  the  time  of  the  Passion, 
and  does  not  believe  that  God,  the  impassible,  suffered  in 
the  flesh  as  it  is  written,  let  him  be  anathema. 

VIII.  Whosoever  shall  say  that  Christ  was  human  like 
all  other  men,  and  does  not  believe  of  him  that  he  was  in- 
carnate and  became  man  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin 
Mary,  a  daughter  of  David,  as  it  is  written,  let  him  be 
anathema. 

IX.  Whosoever  shall  say  that  the  holy  Virgin  Mary  is  the 
mother  of  Christ,  and  does  not  confess  that  she  brought  forth 
the  Word  of  God,  who  was  incarnate,  and  became  man,  let 
him  be  anathema. 

X.  Whosoever  shall  say  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  an  off- 
spring of  the  divine  essence,  and  does  not  confess  that  he 
was  God  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  who  humbled 
himself  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  as  it  is 
written,  let  him  be  anathema. 

XI.  Whosoever  shall  say  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  a 
phantom  or  mere  image,  and  does  not  confess  that  his  was  a 
real  body  like  ours,  and  that  the  Virgin  Mary  brought  forth 
the  incarnate  Word  in  a  real  body,  let  him  be  anathema. 

XII.  Whosoever  shall  say  that  when  God  the  Word  became 
united  to  the  body,  the  divine  nature  was  commingled  with 
the  human  nature,  or  that  the  two  natures  became  com- 
mixed and  changed  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  third  nature,  and 
does  not  confess  that  the  two  natures  became  united  in  in- 
dissoluble union  without  confusion,  mixture,  or  transmuta- 
tion, and  that  they  remained  two  natures  in  an  unalterable 
unity,  let  him  be  anathema. 

XIII.  Whosoever  shall  say  that  the  Word  of  God  is  cre- 
ated, and  not  Creator,  and  does  not  confess  that  he  is  Crea- 
tor even  as  is  the  Father,  and  that  he  is  coequal  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  essence,  power,  the  creation 
of  created  things,  sovereignty,  and  eternity,  let  him  be 
anathema. 

XIV.  Whosoever  shall  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  created 
and  not  Creator,  and  that  he  Is  of  time  and  not  eternal,  and 
does  not  confess  that  he  is  Creator  even  as  is  the  Father, 
and  as  is  the  Son.  and  that  he  is  coequal  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son  in  essence,  eternity,  dominion,  power,  creation. 


majesty,  and  sovereignty,  and  that  he  proceeds  from  tb 
Father  and  receives  from  the  Son,  and  that  he  is  with  tb 
Father  and  the  Son,  eternal  and  everlasting,  let  him  bf 
anathema. 

XV.  Whoaoever  shall  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  of 
the  essence  of  the  Father,  as  the  Son  is  of  the  sinsncs  of  Ub 
Father,  and  God  of  God,  let  him  be  anathema. 

XVI.  Whoaoever  ahall  aay  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  om- 
nipotent, omniscient,  and  omnipresent,  aa  ia  tiie  Fathsr,  lad 
as  is  the  Son,  let  him  be  anathema. 

XVII.  Whosoever  shall  say  that  the  visible  and  iniilsbb 
things  of  creation  wero  not  created  by  the  Father,  Son,  lad 
Holy  Spirit,  let  him  be  anathema. 

XVin.  Whoaoever  shall  say  that  the  Godhsad  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  ia  not  aU  of  one,  and  doM  not 
confeaa  that  the  three  blsassd  persons  are  verily  and  indeed 
one  in  eternity,  dominion,  sovereignty,  and  wiD,  1st  him  be 
anathema. 

XIX.  Whosoever  shall  say  that  the  persons  of  the  Fkther, 

Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  not  verily  and  indeed  coequal  is 
aU  things,  ever-living,  having  dominion  over  aU  thiap  yU- 
ble  and  invisible,  aU-judging,  all-reeompensing,  and  gifinf 
life  to  aU,  let  him  be  anathema. 

XX.  Whoaoever  ahaO  aay  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  to 
be  adored  and  worahiped  by  aU  creaturea,  equally  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  let  him  be  anathema. 

XXI.  Whoaoever  ahall  aay  that  God  the  Father  k  ilone 
God,  to  the  ezduaion  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  end 
ahall  teach  or  believe  that  worahip  belonga  to  the  Fath« 
alone,  excepting  tiiem,  and  doea  not  believe  of  the  three  blemed 
peraona,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  thejr 
are  one  God,  one  (object  of)  adoration,  one  judge,  ai  the 
holy  catholic  and  apoatolie  Church  believea,  1st  him  be 
anathema. 

XXII.  Whoaoever  ahaU  aay  that  the  Triaagion  whkh  ie 
aaid  in  the  liturgy  ia  (addreaaed)  to  the  thrse  bkeaed  par- 
aona,  and  ahaU  truly  ao  believe,  and  ahaU  thai  improperly 
add  to  the  Triaagion,  "Who  wast  erudfled  for  us,"  and  iheD 
not  believe  what  our  Syrian  Jacobite  Churdi  bsUerei  with 
a  firm  faith  undoubtingly,  and  which  ascribes  the  Triafien 
to  the  only  begotten  Son,  the  Word,  who  was  pleseed  to  be 
bom  of  the  holy  ^^rgin  Mary,  and  beeome  flesh,  u  it  ie 
written,  and  of  his  own  will  and  pleasure  waa  emeiiled  out 
of  hia  great  love  f or  oa,  in  token  of  hie  overflowiac  boonty 
and  beneflomce  to  oa,  let  him  be  anathema.  (Chsreh 
Tisics,  September,  London,  1874.) 

nL  The  Separated  AnneiiiAn  Churches:  Since 
the  Armenian  Church  existed,  for  the  gp^eater  part, 
in  the  borderland  between  the  Byzantine  and  the 
Persian  empires,  and  was  actuaUy  under  the  rule  of 
the  latter,  it  was,  both  for  this  reason  and  because  of 
its  differing  ecclesiastical  language,  unable  to  parti- 
cipate freely  and  fully  in  the  successive  ecumenical 
councils  of  the  Christian  Church  convened  in  the 
East.  Although  imrepresented  at  the  third  council, 
that  of  Ephesus  (431),  Cyril  of  Alexandria  addressed 
to  the  patriarch  of  the  Armenians  a  statement  of  the 
doctrines  discussed  and  the  decision  of  the  council 
condemning  as  heretical  the  alleged  errors  of  Nes- 
torius.  This  letter  was  entrusted  to  certain  pupils 
of  Mesrob  (q.v.),  whom  he  had  sent 
I.  Reasons  to   Constantinople   to   translate  into 

for  Non-    Armenian  the  several  books  written  by 

representa-  the  fathers  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 

tion  at      was  soon  after  delivered  by  them  to 

Ecumenical  their   preceptor.    Thereupon   Mesrob 

Councils,  convened  a  synod  of  the  Armenian 
bishops,  doctors,  and  confessors,  to 
whom  this  letter  of  Cyril's,  containing  the  acts  and 
the  decision  of  the  council,  was  read.  After  they  had 
discussed  and  approved  its  several  statements,  they 
condemned  and  anathematized  anew  the  heresy 
ascribed  to  Nestorius.  During  the  early  part  of  451, 
while  the  fourth  council  was  assembUng  at  Chalee- 
don,  the  Armenians  were  being  persecuted  peras^ 
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doctrines  connected  with  the  Creed  of  Chalcedon 
is  seen  in  the  following  commentaries  on  the  con- 
fession of  the  CathoUc  faith  found  in  all  copies  of 
their  prayer-books  used  by  the  clergy  and  laity: 

Wherefore,  since  we,  in  common  with  mil  other  Orthodox 
ChrifltiAns,  confess  the  same  God  and  the  same  Christ,  it 
is  most  necessary  to  show    what    the    Armenian    Church 
teaches  concerning  the  chief  articles  of  the 
A,  Armenian  d^i^^^^i^  faith,  namely,  of  God,  one  in  three 
y^     f  persona,  of  the  incarnation,  person,  office,  and 

COnteSSlOn  Merita  of  Christ,  with  all  other  doctrines  con- 
Of  Faith,     nected  with  these.     For  from  this  may  be  seen 
whether  or  not  the  Armenians  teach,  as  they 
have  been  charged  continually  by  their  opponents,  the  here- 
sies of  the  Monophysites  and  of  the  Monothelites,  who  assert 
that  in  Christ  there  is  only  one  nature  and  only  one  will. 

I.  We  confess,  and  with  our  whole  (most  perfect)  heart 
believe  in,  the  Father,  God  (who  is)  not  created,  not  begot- 
ten, but  without  beginning  (who)  also  is  begetter  of  the  Son, 
and  breather  forth  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

II.  We  believe  in  the  Word  (of)  God,  (who  is)  not  created, 
(but)  begotten,  and  (who  has  his)  beginning  from  the  Father, 
before  the  worlds.  Who  is  neither  posterior  nor  less,  but 
as  the  Father  is  Father,  so  also  is  the  Son  (truly)  Son. 

III.  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  (who  is)  not  created 
(and)  not  of  time;  not  begotten,  but  breathed  forth  from 
the  Father,  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father,  and  of  the 
same  glory  with  the  Son. 

IV.  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  one  nature,  one  God- 
head— not  three  Gods  but  one  God — one  will,  one  kingdom, 
one  sovereignty,  maker  of  things  visible  and  invisible. 

V.  We  believe  in  a  holy  Church,  a  remission  of  sins,  and 
a  communion  of  saints. 

VI.  We  believe  (that)  one  of  the  three  persona,  the  Word 
(of)  God,  begotten  of  the  Father  before  the  worlds,  in  time 
came  into  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  God  (Theotokoa), 
took  of  her  blood,  and  united  it  with  his  Godhead  (divinity), 
dwelt  patiently  nine  months  in  the  womb  of  that  pure  Vir- 
gin, and  was  made  (or  became)  perfect  man,  in  spirit  (or 
soul),  and  mind,  and  body;  one  person,  one  figure  (or  ap- 
pearance), and  united  in  one  nature.  God  was  made  (or 
became)  man,  without  change,  without  alteration;  concep- 
tion without  seed,  and  generation  without  corruption. 
And  as  there  is  no  beginning  to  his  Godhead  (divinity),  so 
also  is  there  no  end  to  his  humanity;  for  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
same,  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  even  forever. 

VII.  We  believe  (that)  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  having  gone 
about  on  the  earth,  after  thirty  years,  came  to  baptism; 
(that)  the  Father  bare  witness,  "This  is  my  beloved  Son," 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  likeness  of  a  dove,  came  down 
(above  him).  (That)  he  was  tempted  of  Satan  and  over- 
came him;  preached  the  salvation  of  men,  labored  in  the 
body,  hungered  and  thirsted;  and  after  that,  of  his  own  free 
will,  came  into  (his)  passion,  was  crucified,  dead  in  the  body, 
but  alive  in  his  Godhead  (divinity).  His  body  was  laid  in 
the  grave,  united  with  his  Godhead  (divinity),  and  in  spirit 
he  went  down  into  Ilades  in  his  undivided  Godhead  (di- 
vinity), preached  to  the  spirits,  spoiled  Hell  (i.e..  Hades) 
and  set  free  the  spirits.  After  three  days,  he  arose  from  the 
dead,  and  appeared  to  the  disciples. 

VIII.  We  believe  (that)  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ascended 
to  heaven  in  that  same  body,  and  sat  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  (the  Father),  and  that  he  is  to  come  (again)  in  the  same 
body,  and  with  the  glory  of  the  Father,  to  judge  the  living 
and  the  dead;    that  is  aUo  the  resurrection  of  all  men. 

IX-  V.'e  believe  also  in  the  retribution  for  works  (done  in 
the  body);  to  the  righteous,  life  everlasting,  and  to  sinners, 
everlasting  torments. 

The  Armenian  Church  teaches  constantly  that  Christ 
the  Savior  is  God-Man,  "perfect  God  and  perfect  man." 
But  when,  as  a  consequence  of  the  error  of  Eutyches,  un- 
ceasing controversies  were  evoked  throughout  the  entire 
East,  the  Armenian  Church  introduced  into  its  confession, 
to  controvert  his  heresy,  "in  spirit  (or  soul),  and  mind,  and 
body,"  thereby  declaring  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
consists  of  all  the  essential  parts  that  constitute  man,  truly 
and  really,  and  not  in  appearance  only.  Furthermore  as 
(the  words)  "spirit  and  mind  (or  intellect)"  are  understood 
(by  all)  to  be  synonymous  in  meaning,  they  therefore  ex- 
plain each  other.  The  word  "spirit"  (in  Armenian)  is  used 
for  the  uncreated  spirit,  and  for  the  created  spirit  or  soul, 
while  the  word  "  mind  "  is  used  for  the  intellect  or  conscience. 


the  whole  oi  which,  taken  together,  ecmstitntes  a  eompkte, 
perfect,  and  true  man.  For  as  Gregory  of  Narek  ajfi,* 
"  since  our  human  nature  was  not  corrupted  by  sio  iQ  pvt 
alone,  but  wholly,  in  spirit  (or  soul),  mind,  and  body,  w 
also  did  the  Word  assume  it  wholly  and  unite  it  with  himidf " 
(with  his  divinity).  This,  therefore,  was  taught  by  tbs 
Armenian  Church  in  opposition  to  the  monothdits  Apol* 
linaris,  as  is  later  asserted  by  Nerses  IV.  (q.v.).  N«th« 
is  the  body  without  mind,  as  Apollinaris  said,  that  (lod 
the  Word  dwdt  in  the  body  as  a  statue  without  apirit 
(Fortescue,  ut  sup.,  pp.  26&~25S).  And  the  same  patrivdi, 
in  his  formula  of  faith,  submitted  to  the  Emperor  EmmaBod 
Comnenus,  declares  also  that  the  words  *'one  person,  cm 
figure  (or  aspect) "  were  added  against  the  error  of  No* 
torianism.  Wherefore,  says  he  (Fortescue,  ut  sup.,  p.  274), 
"do  we  not  sever,  like  Nestorius,  the  one  Christ  into  two 
natures  and  two  parts,"  quoting  the  words  of  Grefory 
Nazianxen,  "he  is  not  one,  and  another,  but  one  by  tbit 
mixture  (union) ";  adding  also  the  dedaration  of  that  ame 
orthodox  father,  "that  it  is  dear  that  Christ  is  doubit  in 
nature  but  not  in  personality"  (cf.  NPNF,  2  ser..  viL  209, 
812). 

Thus  do  the  Armenians  teach  the  two  generatioDS 
or  births,  the  one  from  the  Father  before  the  worids, 
and  the  other  from  the  holy  Virgin  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  but  they  also  confess  the  two  natures  (as  in- 
separable, i.e.,  the  Communicaiio  idiomatum)  when 
mention  is  made  either  of  the  one  or  the  other 
abstractedly;  for  they  confess  that  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Father,  is 
imited  in  the  Word  with  human  nature.  Therefore 
Nerses  IV.  says,  "  thou  who,  when  giving  proof  of 
thy  human  nature  during  that  night,  wast  greatly 
troubled  with  fear."  And  again,  when  mention  is 
made  of  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God 
5.  Armenian  and  of  man,  in  a  concrete  sense  alone, 

Teaching    Armenian    fathers   declare   fearlessly 
on  the  Two  that  he  has  one  nature  (i.e.,  person- 

Natures,  ality)  by  reason  of  the  intimate  union 
(of  the  two  natures  within  himself); 
wherefore  to  the  confession  of  faith  were  added 
the  words,  "he  is  united  in  one  nature."  All 
the  ceaseless  controversies,  during  the  centuries 
after  the  rejection  of  the  Council  of  Chaloedon 
by  the  Armenians,  between  them  and  their  oppo- 
nents, the  Greek  defenders  of  its  dogmatic  con- 
ciliar  declaration,  were  evoked  by  the  use  of  this 
term  to  define  the  incarnation  of  the  Word.  These 
words,  added  to  the  confession  of  faith  after  C)Til 
of  Alexandria  had  used  them  in  his  controversy  with 
Nestorius  (i.e.,  the  Alexandrine  phrase  of  Atha- 
nasius,  '*  the  one  nature  of  the  Word  made  flesh"), 
as  adopted  by  an  orthodox  father,  were  thenceforth 
defended  by  the  Armenians,  even  though  their 
adversaries,  by  citing  the  words  against  them, 
seemingly  proved  that  the  Armenian  teaching  on  the 
incarnation  and  the  F>er8on  of  Christ  was  heterodox, 
and  Eutychian  or  Monophysitic.  But  during  this 
same  i>eriod  when  the  Armenians  began  to  use  this 
term  against  the  assumed  Nestorianizing  teaching  of 
the  Creed  of  Chalcedon,  Severus,  later  the  anti- 
Chalcedonian  patriarch  of  Antioch,  was  likewise 
using  it  against  those  who  sought  to  support  the 
doctrine  of  Chalcedon  by  citations  from  the  writings 
of  Cyril.  Athanasius  declares  (De  inearnaHoM, 
vol.  ii.):  "  We  confess  the  Son  of  God  to  be  (5od 
according  to  the  Spirit,  and  man  according  to  tbe 
flesh;  not  two  natures  in  the  one,  and  only  000 
nature  to  be  worahipped  and  another  not  (df.  tto 

*  Forteseuo,  nt  rap.  p.  278. 
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Lntiochene  formula  of  faith,  above),  but  one  nature 
oade  flesh  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  adored  with  his 
tesh  in  one  and  the  same  worship/'  And,  later,  his 
Jexandrine  successor,  Cyril,  asserts  anew  this 
ledaration  of  Athanasius  against  the  error  ascribed 
o  Nestorius:  ''  We  say  that  the  two  natures  are 
mited,  yet  so  that,  after  the  union,  the  division 
adsts  no  longer.  We  believe  the  nature  of  the  Son 
o  be  one,  when  made  man,  and  in  the  flesh" 
[Bpist.  ad  Eviog.),  But  since  Eutyches  had  also 
iSBerted  that  the  divinity  and  hmnanity  in  Christ 
resulted  only  in  one  nature,  the  use  of  these  same 
words,  taken  from  Athanasius  and  Cjrril,  although 
both  were  orthodox  Fathers  of  the  Church,  after  the 
iissensions  evoked  by  the  disputes  concerning  the 
!3ialcedonian  doctrine,  oompeUed  the  Armenians, 
ike  the  Syrian  opponents  of  the  Creed  of  Chalcedon, 
0  defend  themselves  against  the  Greek  Chalce- 
onians,  who  charged  both  Armenians  and  Syrians 
rith  concealing  their  Eutychian  monophysitic 
rror  by  adhering  to  them.  Therefore  Nerses  of 
^ambron  declares  definitely  (Fortescue,  ut  sup.,  p. 
77):  "We  do  not  say  of  the  Word  made  flesh 
hat  he  has  one  nature,  confounding  the  property 
wf  essences,  as  they  (i.e.,  the  Greeks)  imagine,  but 

according  to  an  ineffable  union  of  these 

(k  Annenian  t wo  natures  in  one  personality  and 

Rejection  Godhead    (in    one    divine    person).'' 

of  Eutych-  This  same  statement  was  reafi&rmed  by 

isnimn.     him  at  the  Synod  of  Tarsus,  when,  as 

a  result  of  the  antagonism  between  the 
Glreeks  and  the  Armenians  arising  from  their  refusal 
^  accept  the  Creed  of  Chalcedon,  they  had  been 
lenounced  to  the  Latins  of  the  West  as  Eutych- 
ans.  Nerses  IV.,  in  his  declaration  of  doctrine 
lelivered  to  the  Greek  emperor  of  the  East,  states 
lolemnly  (Fortescue,  ut  sup.,  p.  277) :  "  Neither  do 
ire,  like  Eutyches  and  his  followers,  gather  two 
[natures)  into  one  by  confusion  and  alteration  "; 
ind  later  he  affirms  this  again  by  saying:  "  Thus 
lave  they  refuted  and  disproved  the  mode  of  con- 
fusion held  by  Eutyches  and  his  followers,  and  all 
Jiose  who,  before  and  after  him,  said  erroneously  that 
n  Christ  is  only  one  nature,  by  declaring  that  each 
lature,  the  divine  and  the  human,  continues  un- 
:hanged,  undestroyed  in  the  imion  of  the  two." 
\nd,  finally,  he  concludes  his  dissertation  on  the  doc- 
iines  taught  by  the  Armenian  Church  by  declaring 
[Fortescue,  ut  sup.  p.  277) :  "  Wherefore,  in  accord- 
ince  with  what  has  been  delivered  imto  us  by  the 
irthodox  fathers,  we  do  anathematize  all  those  who 
tay  that  the  nature  of  the  Word  made  flesh  is  one, 
>y  means  of  confusion  and  alteration;  and  that 
IB  did  not  take  his  hiunan  nature  and  unite  it 
irith  his  Godhead,  but  that  he  created  for  himself  a 
xxly  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin;  or  that  he  brought 
it  from  heaven;  or  that  he  appeared  man  only  to 
the  eye  and  not  really  (or  in  truth) ;  and  all  others 
who  may  hold  one  nature  in  any  such  sense."  The 
true  teaching  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  as 
expressed  in  the  phrase  ''  the  union  of  Christ  in  one 
nature,"  according  to  these  doctrinal  declarations 
of  the  Armenians,  is  siunmarized  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly by  the  Patriarch  Nerses  FV.  (Fortescue,  ut 
§up.  p.  278) :  "  We  believe  thus,  that  God  the  Word, 
who  was  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds. 


who  is  invisible  and  impassible,  took  our  nature 
perfectly  from  the  Virgin  and  united  it  with  his 
divine  nature,  without  confusion  in  an  indivisible 
union;  and  he  continued  invisible  in  his  divinity, 
but  visible  through  his  humanity;  impalpable  and 
palpable."  (See,  further,  Christoloot,  Monopht- 
BrrsB.)  Ernest  C.  Marorander. 

NESTORIUS:  J.  F.  Bethune-Baker's  Nestorius 
and  his  Teaching:  a  Fresh  ExamiruUion  of  the  Evi- 
dencSf  vnih  Special  Reference  to  the  Newly  Discovered 
Apology  of  Nestoritis  (The  Bazaar  of  Heraclides; 
Cambridge,  1908),  referred  to  in  the  article  Nes- 
TORnrs,  was  not  much  utilized  in  the  preparation  of 
the  article.  The  importance  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered Syriac  work,  translations  of  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  which  Bethune-Baker  has  incor- 
porated in  his  book,  seems  to  the  editors  to  justify 
a  supplementary  article.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
Bethune-Baker,  an  English  Churchman,  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  Nestorians  of  Persia,  and  is  anxious 
to  see  every  obstacle  to  the  union  of  the  Nestorians 
with  the  Ajiglican  church  removed.  He  rejoices  in 
the  discovery  of  Nestorius's  account  of  his  own  part 
in  the  great  controversy,  written  in  his  Egyptian 
exile  near  the  close  of  his  life  when  all  hope  of  per- 
sonal advantage  had  vanished,  and  evidently  ex- 
pressing his  inmost  convictions  respecting  the  rela- 
tion of  the  divine  and  the  human  in  the  person  of 
Christ. 

The  conclusion  has  long  seemed  warranted  that 
Nestorius  was  a  victim  of  malicious  partizanship  in 
which  Cyril  of  Alexandria  was  the  chief  actor,  and 
the  hatred  of  the  monks  aroused  by  Nestorius's  ob- 
jection to  the  expression  **  Mother  of  God"  applied 
to  Mary.  The  Bazaar  of  Heraclides  makes  this 
conclusion  certain.  His  description  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431),  while  it 
manifests  a  bitter  feeling  against  C3rril,  must  be 
regarded  as  essentially  correct.  ''  Was  it  the  83mod 
and  the  emperor  who  summoned  it  that  heard  my 
cause,  if  he  (Cjrril)  was  ranked  among  the  judges? 
But  why  should  I  say  '  ranked  among  the  judges '  ? 
He  was  the  whole  tribunal;  for  everything  that  he 
said  was  at  once  said  by  all  of  them  as  well,  and 
they  unhesitatingly  agreed  with  him  as  the  per- 
sonification of  the  court.  Now  if  all  the  judges 
were  assembled,  and  the  accusers  were  set  in  their 
ranks,  and  the  accused  also  in  like  manner,  fdl 
should  have  had  equal  liberty  of  speech.  But  if  he 
(Cyril)  was  everything — accuser  and  emperor  and 
judge — then  he  did  everything,  ousting  from  this 
authority  him  who  was  appointed  by  the  emperor 
and  setting  himself  in  his  place,  and  assembling  to 
himself  those  whom  he  wanted,  both  far  and  near, 
and  making  himself  the  court.  And  so  I  was  sum- 
moned by  Cyril,  who  assembled  the  s3mod,  and  by 
Cyril  who  was  its  head.  Who  is  judge?  Cyril. 
And  who  the  accuser?  Cyril.  Who  the  bishop  of 
Rome?  Cjrril.  Cyril  was  everything."  After  giv- 
ing still  further  emphasis  to  the  statement  that 
Cyril  had  managed  to  equip  himself  with  imperial 
and  papal  authority,  and  had  packed  the  synod  to 
suit  himself,  he  describes  the  "  rabble  of  idlers  and 
country-folk  "  assembled  by  Memnon,  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  and  Cjrril,  who  armed  with  clubs  paraded 
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the  streets  shouting  and  yelling  against  Nestorius 
and  his  friends,  building  fires  and  burning  their 
writings,  and  threatening  their  lives.  "  Who  oouM 
refrain  from  weeping  when  he  remembers  the  wrongs 
done  at  EphesusI  And  would  God  it  were  against 
me  and  against  my  life  they  were  done,  and  not  in  a 
wrong  cause  I  For  then  I  should  have  no  need  of 
these  words  on  behalf  of  one  who  was  meet  to  be 
punished;  but  on  behalf  of  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ, 
the  just  Judge,  for  whose  sake  I  have  undertaken  to 
endure  patiently,  that  the  whole  body  of  Christ  may 
not  be  accused." 

Nestorius  was  deeply  concerned  to  maintain  the 
true  and  complete  humanity  of  Christ  over  against 
Arian  curtailment  to  mere  body  and  Appollinarian 
curtailment  to  body  and  soul,  as  well  as  against 
monophysite  absorption  of  the  humanity  by  the 
infinite  deity.  The  following  clear  statement  from 
the  Bazaar  of  Heradides  is  significant:  **  We  were 
discussing  whether  it  was  right  to  imderstand  and 
to  say  that  the  proper  things  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
reasonable  (rational)  soul,  and  the  proper  things  of 
God  the  Word,  both  belong  to  God  the  Word  by 
nature;  or  whether  we  should  say  of  Christ  that  the 
two  natures  were  united  in  him  in  a  imion  of  one 
person.  And  I  was  sa3ring  and  maintaining  that 
the  union  was  of  the  one  person  of  Christ.  And  I 
was  showing  that  God  the  Word  certainly  became 
man,  and  that  Christ  is  God  the  Word  and  at  the 
same  time  man,  inasmuch  as  he  became  man.  And 
for  this  reason  it  was  that  the  Fathers  (Nicene), 
when  teaching  us  who  Christ  is,  about  whom  there 
was  a  dissension,  first  laid  down  those  things  of 
which  Christ  consists.  But  thou  (Cyril)  because 
thou  wishest  that  the  person  of  the  union  should  be 
God  the  Word  in  botli  natures,  dost  neglect  these 
things  as  superfluous,  and  dost  neglect  to  make  a 
beginning  from  them."  He  thus  charges  Cyril 
with  contradicting  the  Nicene  teaching  in  main- 
taining that  after  the  union  the  humanity  is  no 
longer  distinguishable,  but  that  Christ  Is  God  the 
Word  in  whom  there  ia  no  distinction  between 
humanity  and  deity. 

In  his  private  discussions  at  Ephesus  ^ith  Theo- 
dotus  and  Acacius,  Nestorius  was  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  "  would  not  call  a  two-  or  three-months 
old  babe  God,"  and  much  was  made  of  the  seeming 
irreverence  of  the  statement.  According  to  liis  own 
account  of  the  matter  in  the  Syriac  version,  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
call  a  babe  God,  but  that  he  objected  to  calling  God 
a  babe  (see  Bethune-Baker,  ut  sup.,  pp.  75-77).  In 
his  discussion  at  Ephesus  with  Acacius  of  Melitene 
Nestorius  found  that  the  latter  "  had  fallen  into  two 
errors.  For  first  he  p>erver8ely  asked  a  question 
which  laid  upon  those  who  were  to  answer  it  the 
necessity  of  either  denying  altogether  that  the  God- 
head of  the  Only-begotten  became  man,  or  con- 
fessing— what  is  impious — that  the  Godhead  of  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  also  became  incarnate 
with  the  Word." 

When  we  consider  how  completely  accordant 
Nestorius's  teaching  respecting  the  person  of  Christ 
was  with  that  of  his  predecessors  of  the  Antiochian 
school  and  with  the  Nicene  Christology,  it  seems 
strange  that  John  of  Antioch  should  have  oonsented 


to  his  anathematization  and  his  banighment. 
Either  John  misunderstood  Nestorius's  teaching, 
or  he  was  weak  enough  to  sacrifice  a  great  and  good 
man  with  whom  he  was  in  substantial  agreement 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  The  latter  alternative  seems 
the  more  probable. 

When  Nestorius  learned  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
"  Robber  Synod  "  of  Ephesus  in  449,  at  which 
Flavian,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  almost 
beaten  to  death  by  a  howling  mob  instigated  by 
Dioscurus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  he  felt  that  his- 
tory had  repeated  itself,  Dioscurus  having  gone 
beyond  Cjrril  not  in  principle,  but  only  in  the  degree 
of  the  violence  for  which  he  was  responsible.  He 
rejoiced  exceedingly  when  Leo  of  Rome,  in  his  letter 
to  Flavian,  adopted  almost  in  ioto  the  statement  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  for  which  he  had 
been  anathematized,  and  for  which  he  was  dying 
in  exile.  He  considered  the  symbol  of  Chalcedon 
and  the  endorsement  by  the  synod  of  Leo's  letter, 
the  writings  of  Theodoret,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
and  Ibas,  all  of  which  were  in  full  agreement  with 
his  own  teaching,  as  a  complete  vindication  of  his 
orthodoxy,  and  he  was  content  to  die  an  excom- 
municated heretic  now  that  the  truth  had  prevailed. 
He  naturally  viewed  with  satisfaction  the  utter  dis- 
comfiture of  Dioscurus.  Nothing  was  done  at 
Chalcedon  or  in  Rome  to  relieve  the  aged  theologian 
of  the  obloquy  that  had  cost  him  so  much  suffering. 
**  The  goal  of  my  earnest  wish,  then,  is  that  God 
may  be  blessed  on  earth  as  in  heaven.  But  as  for 
Nestorius  let  him  be  anathema.  .  .  .  And  would  to 
God  that  all  men  by  anathematizing  me  mij^t 
attain  to  a  reconciliation  with  God;  for  to  me  there 
is  nothing  greater  or  more  precious  than  this" 
(Bethune-Baker,  ut  sup.,  p.  190).  The  conchiding 
sentences  of  the  Bazaar  of  Heradides  are  full  of 
pathos:  ''  As  for  me,  I  have  borne  the  sufferings 
of  my  life  and  all  that  has  befallen  me  in  this  world 
as  the  suffering  of  a  single  day;  and  I  have  not 
changed,  lo,  all  these  years.  And  now,  lo,  I  am 
ab*eady  on  the  point  to  depart,  and  daily  I  pray  to 
God  to  dismiss  me — me,  whose  eyes  have  seen  his 
salvation.  Rejoice  with  me,  O  Desert,  thou  my 
friend  and  mine  upbringer  and  my  place  of  sojoum- 
ing;  and  thou,  Exile,  my  mother,  who  after  my 
death  shalt  keep  my  body  until  the  resurrection 
Cometh  in  the  time  of  God's  good  pleasure  "  (Beth- 
une-Baker, ut  sup.,  p.  36).  A.  H.  Newmak. 

OBERLIN  THEOLOGY:  The  name  given  to 
the  theological  views  of  A.  Mahan,  C.  G.  Finney, 
and  J.  H.  Fairchild  (qq.v.)  between  the  years  1S33 
and  1902.  The  basis  for  this  theology  ia  found 
in  the  New  England  theology  (q.v.),  with  which  it  is 
in  general  agreement  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Trinity,  the  atonement,  means  of  grace, 
and  eschatology.  Its  distinctive  features  are,  (1) 
its  notion  of  the  ground  of  obligation,  which  is  de- 
fined as  the  good  of  being  in  general,  or  of  sentient 
being  (cf.  J.  H.  Fairchild,  Moral  Philosophy,  New 
York,  1869);  (2)  its  theory  of  "  the  simplicity  of 
moral  action  " — the  will,  self-determining,  is  at  each 
moment  either  wholly  virtuous  or  whoOy  sinful; 
(3)  the  idea  of  sanctification  as  that  of  a  proeen 
which,  beg^ming  in  an  act  of  will,  is  characteiiied 
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and  aeeeptinf  the  teaehinf  of  the  holy  Scriptures  ea  under^ 
■tood  by  the  fathers,  doctors,  and  confessors  of  the  first 
eight  centuries  of  the  undiyided  Christian  Chureh  through- 
out the  world. 

II.  A  validly  ordained  ministry  In  the  apostolic  succes- 
sion is  not  alone  sufficient  for  Christian  and  Catholic  unity. 
For  we  must  also  accept  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  the 
Athanasian  Creeds  without  addition  (of  the  FiUoqu4)  or  sub- 
traction from  the  faith. 

III.  We  also  acknowledge  and  accept  the  dogmatic  de- 
crees of  the  seven  ecumenical  councils  as  the  fundamental 
basis  of  unity  in  the  Christian  faith,  and.  In  addition,  all 
orthodox  definitions  of  the  synods  of  Bethlehem  [see  Jebu- 
BALBM,  Synod  or]  and  of  Trent,  concerning  the  seven  sac- 
raments, as  dear  and  concise  statements  of  the  doctrines 
taught  by  the  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world. 

IV.  We  reject  the  authority  and  deny  the  infallibUity  of 
any  patriarch  who  claims,  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  seven 
ecumenical  councils,  supreme  and  sole  jurisdiction  over  the 
one  holy  Cath<^c  and  apost<^c  Church  of  Christ. 

V.  The  monastic  life  among  Orthodox  Catholics  is  a  de- 
vout life  of  voluntary  sacrifice  to  God,  and  of  willing  service 
and  love  toward  men.  We  do  not  adore  the  images  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  saints,  but  venerate  them 
as  representing  sacred  persons. 

VI.  We  believe  firmly,  according  to  the  inspired  teach- 
faig  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  there  is  only  one  Mediator 
of  redemption  between  God  and  man,  Christ  Jesus  (I  Tim. 
iL  6).  We  believe  also  that  the  intercessory  prayers  of  the 
saints,  who  are  our  Verified  brethren  in  the  Church  Tri- 
umphant, are  joined  with  thoee  of  us  who  are  In  the  Church 
Militant  on  earth,  for  we  are  united  in  that  one  commu- 
nion of  saints  of  the  creed. 

VII.  Finally,  we  permit  no  dissent  from  the  orthodox 
doctrines  of  our  faith,  for  no  one  may  add  to,  or  take  away 
from,  the  fundamental  faith  of  the  one  holy  Catholic  and 
apostolic  Chureh  of  Christ. 

The  Orthodox  Catholic  Church,  therefore,  invites 
all  clergy  and  Christians  in  the  Western  patriarchate 
who  seek  to  assist  and  support  the 
3.  Aims     movement  for  Christian   imion,   not 
of  the      only  of  the  separated  non-Roman  com- 
Orthodoz   munions  organized  since  the  sixteenth, 
Catholic    seventeenth,  and  later  centuries,  but 
Church,     also  of  all  divisions,  Eastern  and  Wes- 
tern, older  or  younger,  larger  or  smaller, 
of  the  one  holy  Catholic  Church  to  study  seriously 
that  fundamental  faith  of  the  undivided  Christian 
Church  of  the  seven  ecumenical  councils.     Only  by 
returning  freely  and  fully   to  the  primitive  apos- 
tolic principles,  and  to  that  traditional  orthodox 
teaching  developed  carefuUy  and  consistently  from 
them,   which  preserved,  for  generation  after  gen- 
eration,  the  unity  in  the  faith   of  the  Christian 
Church  during  the  passing  perils  of  those  destruc- 
tive divisions,  can  sectarianism,  heresy,  and  schism 
be  restrained,  averted,  and  resisted  in  the  present 
and  the  future,  as  it  has  been  historically  in  those 
past  ecclesiastical  periods.     Finally,  the  archbishop 
of  the  Orthodox  Catholic  Church  of  America,  with 
his  two  senior  suffragans,  has  recently  reaffirmed 
the  same  principles  promulgated  by  the  Orthodox 
Catholic  episcopate  of  Europe  in  their  Utrecht  Decla- 
ration (for  which  see  below)  in  the  following  pastoral 
addressed  to  the  clergy  and  Christians  throughout 
the  western  world: 

Declaration  of  faith  and  ecclesiastical  principles  solemnly 
promulgated  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  reformation 
of  the  Latin  Church,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  Roman 
Curia,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  Christian 
Church  in  the  Western  Patriarchate,  of  orthodox  and  Seri- 
ous memory. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  H<dy  Spirit, 
the  eternal,  consubstantial,  and  undi^ded  Trinity. 

We,  Joseph  R6n6  Archbishop  Vilattc,  Stephn  BUmp 


Kaminsld,  and  Paul  Bishop  Miraglia — by  the  grsce  of  God 
and  the  free  suffrages  of  our  faithful,  through  the  Apostofie 
Succession  transmitted  lawfully,    validly,  and  ratwmifsfly 
to  us  from  that  venerable    Patriarchal  .See  of  the  Esit, 
founded  in  Antioch  by  the  blessed  Apostle  Peter  hiBMit 
which,  with  its  indisputable  apostolic  authority,  rights,  tad 
powers,  has  been  continued  without  interruption  unto  tUi 
day — validly  consecrated  bishops  of  the  CathoUe  Chndw 
joined  In  ecdeaiastical  union,  and  canonically  iisiTnMwi  ii 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  in  the  orthodox  Catholic  Cathedrd 
of  Buffalo,  on  this  the  Feast  of  the  CircsB- 
^  Pas-      cision  of  Christ  commemorated  in  the  ymt 
7*     I     .      nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  do  hereby  solouh 
lorai  01      ly  affirm,  repeat,  and  declare  anew,  that  oar 
Vnatte,       Faith  and  Teaching  is  the  apostolie,  ortbo- 
JTikmmaM^   dox,  and  catholic  doctrine  as  it  has  bMB 
im^  truly  defined,  confirmed,  and  established  bj 

-mr'  ^i  ^^  seven  ecumenical  councils  of  the  m* 
Miraglia.  divided  Church.  Moreover,  in  the  eaiMBieal 
exercise  of  our  apostolie  mission  and  attt]Mrit7» 
and  especially  for  the  strengthening  of  our  faithful,  aad  tto 
perfecting  of  our  ministry  in  the  several  divisions  of  Uie  Wat- 
em  Patriarchate,  viz.,  in  America,  Europe,  and  Africa,  we  i^ 
eept  and  declare  the  general  authority  of  the  use  of  the  Latin 
Rite.  For  from  the  Western  Ritual  books  we  are  aUe  not 
only  to  extract  and  teach  truly  and  faithfully  the  apoatoiie 
and  primitive  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Chriit.  bit 
also,  by  means  of  their  careful  explanation  and  use,  to  mtot 
it  more  and  more  to  its  former  exalted  state.  Furthermore, 
we  exhort  with  our  whole  heart  and  in  boundless  charity  aO 
those  who  call  themselves  Christians,  who  believe  and  hopeia 
Christ  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  and  Savior  of  men,  that  while 
preeerving  and  defending  all  consistent  spiritual  Vhuty 
which  is  the  fruit  of  righteousness,  we  may  truly  beeoise 
more  and  more  one  in  faith,  hope,  and  love,  offerinc  with- 
out ceasing  continual  prayera  and  devout  petitions  to  the 
compassionate  and  most  high  God,  beseeching  him,  the  ctar- 
nal  Father  of  us  all,  to  have  mercy  on  those  who  are  com- 
monly called  unbelieverB,  materialists,  and  rationaiieti.  the 
members  of  whom  through  the  grievous  dreumitaneei  of 
our  times,  are  increasing  more  and  more,  and  to  fllomine 
the  darkness  of  their  doubting  resUeas  minds,  so  that,  eoe- 
verted  and  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  may  be  reitored  to 
the  communion  of  the  Chureh  of  Christ. 

Finally,  let  us  both  labor  for  Christian  and  fraternal  unity, 
and  pray  ever  more  fervently  to  the  Triune  God  imploriDC 
the  hastening  of  that  coming  day  which  is  to  bring  the  lon^ 
awaited  triumph  of  the  one  Holy  Cath<4ic  and  Apoatahe 
Church,  that  ^orioua  future  day  when  all  faithful  (oDosen 
of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  shall  become  united  again,  osi 
fold  and  one  shepherd,  who  is  the  risen  and  ascended  Christ 
alone. 

May  the  Triune  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  through  the  ceaseless  proclamation  of  the  holy  tad 
eternal  Gospel  of  Christ,  favor  and  assist  us  in  our  work  (or 
his  Glory  in  the  Church  Militant  on  earth.     Amen. 

Given  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  on  the  day,  month,  and  year 
designated  above. 

To  this  document  may  be  appended  the  Utredit 
Declaration,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made: 

We,  Johannes  Heykamp,  Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  Cm- 
parus  Johannes  Rinkel,  Bishop  of  Haarlem,  Cornelius  Die- 
pendaal.  Bishop  of  Deventer,  J(»eph  Hubert  Reinkena.  Bidiop 
of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  of  Germany,  and  Eduard  Eam. 
Bishop  of  the  Christian  Catholic  Church  of  SwitzerUad, 
assembled  on  this  four  and  twentieth  day  of  September, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,    at    the  archiepieeopal 

residence   at    Utrecht,   having  invoked  thi 

^    npt.g       assistance    of    the  Holy  Spirit,  sddrem  the 

TTi-     i.i.  T^       following  Declaration  to  the  Catholic  Chureh: 

UtrecntDec-     "Having  assembled  in  conference  in  le- 

laration.     sponse  to  an  invitation  from  the  underosB^ 

Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  we  have  determiBed 
henceforward  to  hold  consultation  together    from  time  te 
time  on  matt««  of  common  interest,  in  conjunction  with  ov 
sssistsnts,  councflora,  and  theologiana.     We  dean  it  ftttiaf 
that,  at  this  our  first  meeting,  we  should  set  forth  a  hiM 
declaration  of  the  eedesiastical  prindplea  on  whidi  we  hue 
UUierto  axardaed  our  apiaeopal  office,  and  ahaU  eootlBBt  ti 
wweiia  it  in  tha  fotore,  aa  wehavaalxvadyiBatpanftito- 
hgrttaw  wptrtadly  fhw  occMJon  to  aUte, 
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liold  firmly  to  th>  ancfcmt  eederimrtical  rale  formu- 
liMeiit  of  Lerina,  'Id  teneamua  quod  ubique,  quod 
nod  ab  omnibus  eradltum  est;  hoe  etenim  vere 
I  emthoUeum.' 

•raf ore  hold  fast  to  the  faith  of  the  Andent  Church 
id  in  the  Ecumenical  Creeds,  and  in  the  universally 
logmatic  decisions  of  the  Ecumenical  CouneHs  of 
ided  Church  of  the  first  one  thousand  years, 
e  reject  as  opposed  to  the  Faith  of  the  Ancient 
ind  destruetiye  of  its  primitive  constitution,  the 
>ecroes  of  July  18,  1870,  concerning  the    infaUi* 

the  universal  episcopate  or  the  ecdesiastical  om- 
of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  But  this  does  not  hinder 
■f>rTir^*Tf**g  the  historical  primacy  attributed  by 
^■^mf»nfff^l  Councils,  and  FathcKrs  of  the  early 
0  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  pn'miis  inter  paret,  with 
it  of  the  entire  Church  of  the  first  one  thousand 

Ve  reject  also  as  not  founded  on  Holy  Scripture,  and 
iitions  of  the  first  centuries,  the  dedaration  of  Pius 
e  year  1864,  concerning  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
try. 

0  also  req»eeting  the  other  dogmatic  decrees  issued 
ihope  of  Rome  in  later  times,  vis.,  the  Bulls  '  Uni- 
ind  'Auetorem  fidei,'  the  'Syllabus  of  1864' and 
ironouncements,  we  reject  them  so  far  as  they  are 
:o  the  teaching  of  the  eariy  Church,  and  do  not 
regard  them  as  authoritative.  Furthermore,  we 
the  solemn  protests  which,  in  times  past,  the  An- 
bdlic  Church  of  Holland  has  made  against  Rome, 
e  do  not  accept  the  Council  of  Trent  in  its  decisions 
g  disdpUne;  and  its  doctrinal  definitions  we  accept 
>  far  as  they  agree  with  the  teaching  of  the  early 

inee  the  Hcdy  Eucharist  has  always  formed  the  een- 
n  the  divine  service  of  the  Catholic  Church,  we 
»ur  duty  to  dedare  that  we  h(4d  firmly,  and  with 
ty,  the  ancient  Catholic  faith  concerning  the  Sac- 
f  the  Altar,  in  which  we  bdieve  that  we  truly  re- 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himsdf, 

1  forms  of  bread  and  wine. 

sdebration  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  Church  is  not  a 
repetition  or  renewal  of  that  atoning  sacrifice 
rist  offered  once  for  all  upon  the  Cross,  but  its  sae- 
aracter  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  a  perpetual  me- 
that  sacrifice,  and  a  rMl  representation  on  Earth 
ne  offering  of  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  redeemed 
whidi,  according  to  Heb.  iz.  11-12,  is  continually 
by  Christ  in  Heaven,  where  he  now  appears  for 
presence  of  God  (Heb.  iz.  24).  While  this  is  truly 
e  of  the  Eucharist  in  its  relation  to  that  one  sacri- 
irist,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  holy  sacrificial  feast 
iie  faithful,  receiving  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
munion  one  with  another  (I  Cor.  z.  17). 
We  trust  that,  through  the  efforts  of  theologians, 
y  be  found,  whllcbholding  fast  to  the  Faith  of  the  Un- 
church, to  reconcile  the  differences  which  have 
ice  the  divisions.  We  ezhort  the  dergy  under  our 
oth  in  their  sermons  and  in  other  religious  instruc- 
mphasixe  chiefiy  thoee  essential  truths  of  the  Chria- 
h  which  the  eodesiastically  separated  confessions 
sommon;  in  dealing  with  ezisting  differences,  to 
ntfuUy  the  offending  against  truth  and  love;  and 
reeept  and  ezample  to  ezhort  members  of  our  congre- 
jo  treat  thoee  who  differ  from  them  in  bdief  in 
umer  that  they  wQl  truly  ezhibit  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
bo  is  the  Savior  of  us  alL 

Wobelievethat  it  is  by  holding  firmly  to  theteach- 
nis  Christ,  while  rejecting  all  errors  which  through 
J  of  mat  have  been  minted  with  it,  and  also  all 
leal  abases  and  hierarchical  ambitions,  that  we 
Doat  to  oooBteraet  the  unbelief  and  the  religious  in- 
I  whidi  are  the  aorast  evOa  of  our  times. 
a  at  Utiaeht  September  24,  1889." 

Ebnsst  C.  Marorander. 

SOTHKRAFT  AND  CHRISTIAN  SCI- 
^  Two  ^yatouis  wiiidit  both  seeking  to  cure 
bgr  flMDtal  healings  pospcoo,  at  least  super- 
pointe  in  oommon.    For  tbe  better  elucida- 


•tandpoint. 


tion  of  the  relation  between  the  two,  the  following 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  Pbtchotherapt, 
§  6.  It  is  admitted,  and  it  must  so  be  understood 
by  the  reader,  that  this  emendation  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  Christian  Science  practitioner;  and 
it  must  also  be  understood  that  the  theology  and  the 
healing  of  Christian  Science  are  inseparable — in 
other  words,  it  is  the  religious  activity  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scientist,  regenerating  and  transforming  the 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  state  of  practitioner 
and  patient,  that  brings  physical  healing.  Chris- 
tian Science,  therefore,  is  a  system  which  treats  a 
diseased  condition  successfully,  because  it  makes  a 
whole  man  (cf .  definition  and  derivation  of  the  word 
"  health  "  in  the  Standard  Dictionary),  Briefly,  the 
therapeutics  of  Christian  Science  (see  Science, 
Chbistian,  I.,  1,  §  6)  may  be  said  to  be  set  forth  in 
the  following  passage  from  Science  and  Health  with 
Key  to  the  Scriptures ,  p.  138:  ''  Jesus  established  in 
the  Christian  era  the  precedent  for  all  Christianity, 
theology,  and  healing.  Christians  are  under  as 
direct  orders  now,  as  they  were  then,  to  be  Christ- 
like, to  possess  the  Christ-spirit,  to  follow  the  Christ- 
example,  and  to  heal  the  sick  as  well  as  the  sinning. 
It  is  easier  for  Christianity  to  cast  out  sickness  than 
sin,  for  the  sick  are  more  willing  to  part  with  pain 
than  are  sinners  to  give  up  the  sinful,  so-called 
pleasure  of  the  senses.  The  Christian  can  prove 
this  to-day  as  readily  as  it  was  proved  centuries  ago. 
Our  Master  said  to  every  follower:  *  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  1 
.  .  .  Heal  the  sick!  .  .  .  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self I  '  It  was  this  theology  of  Jesus  which  healed 
the  sick  and  the  sinning.  It  is  his  theology  in  this 
book  and  the  spiritual  meaning  of  this  theology, 
which  heals  the  sick  and  causes  the  wicked  to  *  for- 
sake his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts.'  "  Lack  of  space  prevents  amplification 
of  the  statement  that  the  theology  and  the  healing 
of  Christian  Science  are  one,  but  if  the  earnest  in- 
quirer will  accept  the  scriptural  accoimts  of  healing 
as  being  true,  and  will  conform  his  mental  attitude, 
reading,  and  study  to  the  endeavor  of  proving,  and 
not  of  disproving,  these  statements,  he  will  get  an 
insight  into  the  methods  by  which  the  healing  works 
of  Jesus  and  others  were  accomplished,  and  under- 
stand why  Mrs.  Eddy  refers  to  such  works,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  century  they  are  done,  as  mind-healing. 
As  an  aid  and  incentive  to  further  research  the  stu- 
dent is  directed  to  the  following  definitions  from  the 
Standard  Dictionary:  **  Christian.  Relating  to  or 
derived  from  Christ  or  his  doctrines."  "  Science. 
Knowledge  gained  or  verified  by  exact  observation 
and  correct  thinking,  especially  as  methodically 
formulated  and  arranged  in  a  rational  system.'' 
"  Theology.  The  branch  of  theological  science  that 
treats  of  God,  etc."  "  Theological  Science.  The 
branch  of  science  that  treats  of  God  and  the  relations 
of  God  and  man."  (Cf .  also  the  word  "  soteriology," 
appropriated  by  both  materia  medica  and  scholastic 
theology,  but  which  explains  Christian  Science  as 
Christ  Jesus  exemplified  its  true  meaning,  i.e.,  the 
science  of  deUvering.)  No  Christian  can  doubt 
that  the  relation  of  God  to  man  is  that  of  a  deliverer 
from  all  evil,  including  the  evil  of  disease;  nor  can 
the  Christian  doubt  that  Christ  Jesus  brought  to 
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the  world  just  that  message.  Christian  Science  is  a 
rational  system  of  exact  knowledge,  derived  from 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Bible  and  the  doctrines 
of  Christ  Jesus,  setting  forth  the  relations  of  God 
and  man.  The  imderstanding  of  this  demonstrable 
system  as  methodically  formulated  by  Mrs.  Eddy 
so  influences  the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  state 
of  man  as  to  heal  him  and  make  him  **  every  whit 
whole ''  (John  vii.  23).  This  is  true  and  sure 
healing,  and  the  highest  expression  of  psychotherapy. 

Henrt  Van  Absdale. 

RENTOUL,  JOHN  LAURENCE:  Australian 
Presb3rterian;  b.  at  Garvagh  (25  m.  e.  of  London- 
derry), Coimty  Deny,  Ireland,  July  6,  1846.  He 
was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  Queen's 
University,  Dublin  (M.A.,  1868),  the  Assembly  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  and  the  University  of  Leipsic.  He 
was  minister  successively  of  St.  George's,  Southport, 
Lancashire  (1872-79),  and  of  St.  George's,  St.  Kilda, 
Melbourne  (1879-84),  and  since  1884  has  been  con- 
nected with  Ormond  College,  Melbourne  University, 
first  as  professor  of  Hebrew  and  of  Christian  philos- 
ophy (1884-88)  and  later  as  professor  of  New- 
Testament  Greek  and  exegesis  (since  1888).  He  is 
president  of  the  faculty  of  Ormond  College,  and 
was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Victoria 
in  1890,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Pan-Presbyterian 
Council  at  Toronto  two  years  later.  He  is  founder 
and  president  of  the  Peace,  Humanity,  and  Arbi- 
tration Society,  and  from  this  point  of  view  has 
opposed  the  South  African  war,  defended  the 
Austrahan  aborigines,  and  sought  to  further  the 
settlement  of  labor  difficulties  by  arbitration.  In 
addition  to  a  large  number  of  contributions  to 
periodicals,  etc.,  he  has  written  Sermons  .  .  . 
Preached  at  SoiUhpori  (London,  1876);  also  The 
Early  Church  and  the  Roman  Claims;  and  Prayers 
for  Australian  Households. 

SCOTT,  ERNEST  FINDLAY:  Canadian  Pres- 
byterian;  b.  at  Tow  Law  (10  m.  w.  of  Durham), 
England,  March  18,  1868.  He  was  educated  at 
Glasgow  University  (M.A.,  1888),  Balliol  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1892),  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
CoUege,  Edinburgh  (1894).  He  was  minister  of  the 
United  Free  Church  at  Prestwick,  Scotland,  from 
1895  to  1908,  and  was  also  Robertson  Lecturer  in 
Glasgow  University  in  1906-07,  while  since  1908  he 
has  been  professor  of  New-Testament  literature  in 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont.  In  theology  he 
belongs  to  the  liberal  school,  and  has  written  The 
Fourth  Gospelf  its  Purpose  and  Theology  (Edinburgh, 
1906;  2d  ed.,  1908),  The  Apologetic  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (London,  1907),  The  Historical  and  Religious 
Value  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Boston,  1909),  and  The 
Kingdom  and  the  Messiah  (Edinburgh,  1911). 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS :  Niue  or  Savage  Island : 
This  island  lies  between  18  and  19°  south  latitude 
and  170°  west  longitude.  It  is  about  350  miles  s.e.  of 
Samoa,  is  about  40  miles  in  circumference,  and  has 
a  population  of  about  5,000.  It  was  annexed  to 
New  Zealand  in  1901.  It  was  called  Savage  Island 
by  Captain  Cook  owing  to  the  character  of  the  na- 
tives who,  he  says,  rushed  upon  him  like  wild  boars. 
Unsuccessful  attempts  at  evangelization  were  made 
by  the  Rev.  John  Williams  and  others  of  the  Londpn 


Missionary  Society,  but  in  1846  the  Rev.  WiQiiin 
Wyatt  GiU  and  Rev.  Henry  Nisbet  were  able  to 
place  on  the  island  a  native  teacher  named  Peoi* 
amina.  In  1849  Paulo  and  his  wife,  Samoans  wiw 
had  been  trained  at  the  Malua  Institution,  wm 
landed  there,  and  several  of  the  missionaries  viated 
the  island.  In  1861  the  Rev.  William  George  Laira 
became  the  first  resident  missionary,  and  after  Im 
appointment  to  New  Guinea  his  brother,  Rer. 
Francis  Edwin  Lawes,  was  in  sole  charge  of  the  nw- 
sion  tiU  1909.  There  are  now  in  connection  with  the 
London  Missionary  Society  11  native  ordained 
agents,  16  native  preachers,  1,800  church-membeifB) 
2,077  adherents,  11  Sunday-schools  with  1,312 
scholars,  and  12  day  schools  with  1,220  scholan. 

Abthub  N.  Johnson. 

SUPERANNUATIGll:  Disqualification  for  active 
service  by  reason  primarily  of  age,  then  of  physical 
or  mental  disability.  In  Germany  there  exist  in- 
stitutions known  as  Emeritenanstalten  which  have 
as  their  object  the  support  of  superannuated  serv- 
ants of  the  Church,  the  basis  being  the  considera- 
tion that  those  who  have  devoted  their  powers  to  this 
service  have  a  claim  upon  the  Church  for  support 
so  long  as  they  live,  and  that  it  is  a  duty  of  the  o^ 
ganization  to  provide  for  them.  But  it  is  con- 
sidered nothing  less  than  fair  that  the  minister,  so 
long  as  he  holds  a  lucrative  position,  contribute  an 
allotted  proportion  of  his  income  in  view  of  the  possi- 
bility of  his  becoming  emeritus.  There  are  in  many 
places  also  funds  which  are  derived  in  part  at  least 
from  the  income  from  a  parish  during  the  intervals 
when  by  reason  of  a  vacancy  there  is  no  salary  to  be 
paid  or  from  some  portion  of  it.  In  different  parts 
of  the  German  Empire  different  ordinance  are  in 
force  with  reference  to  the  proportion  thus  to  be 
applied.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  institutions 
known  as  domus  emeritorum  or  Priesterhospit^e 
which  serve  the  purpose  of  supporting  aged  or  dis- 
abled priests,  in  some  cases  the  buildings  of  former 
monastic  institutions  being  applied  to  this  end. 

(H.    F.    jACOBSOXt) 

In  England  and  America  the  support  of  super- 
annuated ministers  is  accomplished  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  funds,  partly  derived  from  en- 
do^^ments  and  partly  from  collections  made  annually 
or  more  frequently,  under  the  care  of  boards  which 
form  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  different  de- 
nominations. Homes  are  also  maintained  to  which 
the  minister  may  retire  when  his  service  is  ended. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES:  XlXa. 
United  Brethren  in  Christ — Bonebrake  Theo- 
logical Seminary:  This  is  the  only  theological  in- 
stitution under  the  auspices  of  the  church  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ,  which  now  numbers 
293,000  members.  It  is  located  at  Da>^on,  0.,  and 
was  opened  for  work  Oct.  11,  1871,  under  the  name 
of  Union  Biblical  Seminary.  In  recognition  of  a  gift 
of  Kansas  lands  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bone- 
brake  of  Veedersburg,  Ind.,  valued  at  $50,000  and 
upward,  the  board  of  directors  in  Jan.,  1909,  changed 
the  name.  The  first  faculty  consisted  of  Rev.  Lewis 
Davis,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  George  A.  Funkhouser,  AM 
Rev.  J.  P.  Landis,  A.M.,  then  pastor  of  Sum- 
mit Street  Churchy  rendered  assistance  in  Hebrew 
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and  homiletics,  and  in  1880  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  Hebrew  and  pastoral  theology.  The  same 
year  Rev.  A.  W.  Drury,  A.M.,  was  called  to  the 
chair  ol  church  history,  being  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  sjrstematic  theology  in  189*5,  upon  the  death 
erf  John  W.  Etter,  D.D. 

The  present  faculty  consists  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Landis, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.,  president  and  professor  of  Old-Testa- 
ment theology  and  Hebrew  exegesis;  Rev.  G.  A. 
Funkhouser,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Greek  exegesis;  Rev. 
A.  W.  Drury,  D.D.,  systematic  theology;  Rev.  S. 
D.  Faust,  D.D.,  church  history;  Rev.  J.  G.  Huber, 
D.D.,  homiletics  and  secretary  of  faculty;  Rev.  J. 
Bahner  Showers,  B.D.,  New-Testament  exegesis; 
Rev.  W.  A.  Weber,  B.D.,  religious  pedagogy  and 
education. 

Four  courses  of  study  are  offered:  the  regular 
course,  which  is  substantially  the  equivalent  of  the- 
ological courses  in  the  seminaries  of  our  country; 
the  Ehiglish  course,  offered  to  persons  not  having  a 
college  diploma,  and  others  who  may  not  wish  the 
Hebrew;  a  two-years'  missionary  course  and  a  two- 
years'  deaconess  course.  It  will  thus  appear  that 
women  are  admitted,  most  of  whom  have  prepared 
for  mission  work  or  as  parish  deaconesses,  though 
several  have  completed  the  English  course  and  sev- 
eral have  taken  the  regular  course,  which  includes 
Hebrew  and  Greek. 

This  seminary  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  intro- 
duce studies  In  Sunday-school  lines,  and  six  years 
ago  the  chair  of  religious  pedagogy  and  education 
was  constituted.  Prominence  has  also  for  years 
been  given  to  missions.  Thirty-eight  students  have 
gone  to  the  foreign  field,  and  a  large  number  into 


the  home-mission  field  of  the  West.  While  work  has 
for  several  years  been  done  in  sociology,  in  1911  the 
work  in  this  department  was  considerably  extended, 
and  the  authorities  are  looking  to  the  establishment 
soon  of  a  chair  of  sociology  and  applied  Christianity. 

Upward  of  400  have  graduated  and  as  many  more 
have  taken  partial  courses.  The  effort  is  to  keep 
theological  scholarship  and  practical  training  as  well 
balanced  as  possible.  Extensive  grounds  have  been 
purchased  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city  for 
relocation  of  the  seminary,  the  expansion  of  the  in- 
stitution requiring  more  room  and  greatei:  facilities. 

The  general  conference  of  the  church  elects  the 
board  of  directors  and  a  business  manager,  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  (1911)  being  Rev.  J.  E.  Fout,  D.D. 

J.  P.  Landis. 

VOS,  GEERHARDUS:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Heerenveen  (32  m.  s.w.  of  Groningen),  Holland, 
Mar.  14, 1862.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium 
at  Amsterdam  (1881),  the  theological  school  of  the 
Holland  Christian  Reformed  Church,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  (1881-83),  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
(1883-85),  and  the  universities  of  Berlin  (1885-^) 
and  Strasburg  (Ph.D.,  1888).  From  1888  to  1893  he 
was  a  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Grand 
Rapids,  and  since  that  time  has  been  professor  of 
Biblical  theology  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
He  has  written  The  Mosaic  Origin  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  Codes  (New  York,  1886),  Kdrnpfe  und  Streit- 
igkeiten  zwischen  den  Banu  UmmoQJa  und  den  Banu 
Hashim  (1888),  De  verhondsUer  in  de  gereformeerde 
theologie  (1891),  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  concerning 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Church  (1903). 
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Tiibur.  Synod  o[. 
Trudbert. 

Kbbbleh,  Hanb,  Ph.D.,  Th.D. 

Anidt,  Jobun  MHlrlch  WOhclin. 
JupU,  Alb«M  Sltlmiind. 
KZBBLEB,  KONBAD  (t),  Ph.D., 
Th.Lic. 


MakbltulnA 

NestorlaoB. 
KiBCHHOrEB,  GOTTLOB. 

Miliar.  Jobuu  Oaorf,  1. 

Rittar,  Erumui. 
Kirn,  Otto  (f),  Ph.D.,  ThJ>. 

PaWi,  U. 


Sulcld*. 

Trinity,  DooCrlne  or  tha. 

Tusfalngao  School,  Tbo  Oldar. 

KnTEL,  Rudolf,  Hi.D.,  Th.D. 
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KriTEtr— 

Archeology.  BibUcal. 

BlMiinK  akd  Cuning. 

Elohim. 

Hagar. 

Hmgarenea,  Hagaritaa. 

Haggai. 

HoIineMof  God,  If  1-4. 

Manaaseh. 

Menahem. 

Miehaelia. 

Myrrh. 

Myrtle. 

Nard. 

Nathan. 

Nimrod. 

Omri. 

Othniel. 

Pakah. 

Poor  Lawa,  Hebrew. 

Proverba,  Book  of. 

Pntlma,  Book  of. 

Rahab. 

Reehabitea. 

Rehoboam. 

SanbaUat. 

Shemaiah. 

Solomon. 

Tabemade,  The  Moaaie. 

Templea,  Hebrew,  I- IV. 

Time.  Biblical  Reckoning  of,  I.-II. 

Yahweh. 

ZedeUah. 

Zimri. 

Kleinert,  Hugo  Wilhelm 
Paul,  Ph.D.,  Th.D. 

Comeniua,  Johannea  AnuM. 

Drabik.  Nikulia. 

Ecdeaiaatee. 

Idolatry. 

Image  and  I  mage- Worship,  I. 

Jablonald,  Danid  Ernst. 

KupPEL,  Georg   Heikrich   (t), 
Ph.D. 

Ronadorf  Sect. 
Schall.  Johann  Adam. 

Klose,  Karl  Rudolf  (f),  Th.D. 

Reinecciua.  Jakob. 

Klostermann,    August    Hsin- 
RicH,  Th.D. 

Aurelian. 

Bar  Kokba. 

Chronidea.  Books  of. 

Esra. 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Books  of. 

Isaiah.  I.-II. 

Job,  Book  of. 

Nehemiah. 

Klostermann,  Erich,  Ph.D., 

Th.Lic. 
Glosses.  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical. 

Kluepfel,  Karl  August  (f), 
Th.D. 

Frankenberg.  Johann  Heinrich.  Count 

of. 
Gerbert,  Martin. 
Lins,  Peace  of. 
Noaiiles,  Louis  Antoine  de. 

Knapp,  Joseph  (f). 

Palmer.  Christian  David  Friedrich. 

Knight,  Edward  Hooker,  D.D. 

Rdigious  Pedagogy.  Hartford  School 
of. 

Knight,  George   Thomson    (f), 
D.D. 

Universal!  sts. 

Koch,   Karl  Theodor  Rudolf 
Hernhard. 

Urlsperger.  Samuel. 

Koeberle,  Justus  Adolf  (f), 
Th.D. 

Priest,  Priesthood,  I. 

Volck.  Johann  Christoph  Wilhelm. 

Koegel.    Rudolf    (f),     Ph.D., 
Th.D. 

Gerlach.  Otto  von. 


Koegel — 

Hoffmann.  Ludwig  Friadrieh  Wil- 
helm. 
Krummaeher.  8. 
StahL  Friedrich  JuUua. 

KoEHLER,  August  (t),  Ph.D., 
Th.D. 

Abraham. 
Amoa. 

KoEHLER,  Walther,  Ph.D., 

Th.D. 
Muenster,  Anabaptists  In. 

KoENio,  Friedrich  Eduard, 
Ph.D.,  Th.D. 

Bachmann.  Johannes  Franz  Julius. 
Defilement   and    Purifleation.    Cere- 
monial. 
Ellas  Lerita. 
Gamea. 

Mirrors.  Hebrew. 
Seth.  Sethitaa. 
Sin. 
Sinim. 
Stoning,  Hebrew  Use  of. 

KoESTLiN,  Heinrich  Adolp  (f), 
Ph.D.,  Th.D. 

Lobwasser,  Ambroaiua. 

Magnificat. 

Miserere. 

Organ. 

Psalmody,  f  f  4-6. 

Requiem. 

Sacred  Muale,  B..  I.-II.,  1-2. 

Te  Deum. 

Koestlin,  Julius  (f),  Ph.D., 
Th.D.,  Dr.Jur. 

Character. 

Church.  The  Christian. 

Communion  of  Saints. 

Concursus  Divinua. 

Dogma,  Dogmatics,  I.-II.,  1,  f  f  1-8. 

God.  I.-III. 

Hahn.  August. 

Hahn.  Hrinrich  August. 

Hess.  Johann. 

Luther,  Martin. 

Oath.  II. 

Penance. 

Vows,  II. 

KOHLER,  KaUFM ANN,  Ph.D. 
Theological  Seminariea.  VI.,  1. 

KoLB,  Christoph  Friedrich 
Adolf,  Th.D. 

Friends  of  the  Temple. 
Hahn,  Johann  Michael. 
Hahn,  PhUipp  Matthaeua. 
Komthal. 
Pregizerians. 

Kolde,  Theodor  Friedrich 
Hermann,  Ph.D.,  Th.D. 

Agricola,  Stephan. 

Alber,  Erasmus. 

Albert  of  Brandenburg. 

Althamer.  Andreas. 

AndreiL,  Jakob. 

Amoldi,  Bartholomeus. 

Augsburg  Confession  and  its  Apology. 

Augsburg,  Religious  Peace  of. 

Billican,  Theobald. 

Brueck,  Gregorius. 

Cajetan,  Thomas. 

Camerarius,  Joachim. 

Catholic  Apostolic  Church. 

Cochleus.  Johannes. 

Confraternities,  Religious. 

DidymuB,  Gabriel. 

Dietrich.  Veit. 

Eberlin,  Johann. 

Frankfort  Respite. 

Frederick  III..  The  WiM. 

Gravamina. 

Haner,  Johann. 

Hoffmeister,  Johannes. 

Huberinus,  Caspar. 

Irving,  Edward. 

John  Frederick,  the  Magnanimous. 

John  the  Steadfast. 

Jubilee,  Year  of. 

Kaiser,  Leonhard. 

Karg,  Georg. 


KOLDE — 

Laud,  William. 
Marburg.  Conference  of. 
Muenzer.  Thomaa. 
Nuremberg,  Religiotts  Peaes  sL 
PhiUp  of  Heaee. 
Prienaa.  SOvester. 
Prolea.  Andreaa. 
Ratzeberger.  Mattluena. 
R^ensburg.  Conference  of. 
Renter.  Hermann  Ferdfaumd. 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  DenotioB  tc 
Salig.  Christian  August. 
SchMhom,  Johann  Georg. 
Schmalkald  Articles. 
Schwabach  Artidea. 
Seekendorf,  Veit  Ludwig  tob. 
Seehofer.  Arsaeiua. 
Seidenuum.  Johann  KarL 
Spalatin.  Georg. 
Spender.  Lazsirua. 
Staehlin.  Adolf  von. 
Stauff.  Argula  von. 
Veesenmeyer.  Georg. 
Venatoriua,  Thomaa. 
Witschel,  Johann  Heinrich  WOMa 
Wittenberg,  Concord  of. 

Kraetzschmar,  Richard  (f), 
Th.D. 

Gesenius,    Heinrich    Friedrick  V 

helm. 
Jason. 
Merodaeh-Baladan. 

Krafft,  Wilhelm  Ludwio  (| 
Th.D. 

Hasse,  Friedrich  Rudolf. 

Kriege,  Otto  Edward,  DJ). 

Theological  Seminaries,  VlU..  &. 

Krueoer,  Hermann  Gusttat 
Edward,  Ph.D.,  Th.D. 

Abelites. 

Acacius  of  Beroea. 

Acacius  of  Mdltana. 

Acoemeti. 

Adamitea.  1. 

Ad^ophagL 

Adrian. 

Mneam  of  Gasa. 

Agrippa  Castor. 

Alexander  of  Hlerapolls. 

Alexander  of  LyoopoUs. 

Anastasius. 

Anatolius  of  Laodiesa. 

Andrew  of  Crete. 

Antitacts. 

ApoUinaris  of  Laodicea. 

Aquarii. 

Arabians. 

Amobius. 

Amobius  the  Yotmger. 

Arsenius. 

Asterius. 

Audians. 

Baehiarius. 

Bardesanes. 

Basil  of  Ancyra. 

Basil,  Saint,  the  Great. 

Basil  of  Seleucia. 

Basilides  and  the  BasOidisns. 

Cainites. 

Carpocrates  and  the  Carpoeratiaat 

Cerdo 

Cerinthus. 

Chromatius. 

Chronieon  Paschale. 

CcBlicolae. 

Coll^ridians. 

Cynl  of  Alexandria. 

Damianus. 

Didymus,  the  Blind,  of  Alexsadrii 

Dimoerites. 

Dionysius  of  Corinth. 

Docetism. 

Encratites. 

Epiphanius  Scholasticua. 

Eulogius  of  Alexandria. 

Eusebius  of  Alexandria. 

Eusebius  of  Emesa. 

Eusebius  of  Theesaloniea. 

Eutychius  of  Alexandria. 

Eutychius  of  Constantinople. 

Evagrius  Scholasticus. 

Facundus  of  Hermiane. 

Faustinus. 
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Climaeus. 
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Schcdaaticus  of  Seythopolia. 

Halicamaaam. 


I.,  Emperor  of  the  East. 
rr,  Barbara  Juliana  von. 


f  Calaria  and    the  Ludferi- 

John. 

Mardonitaa. 
lercator. 


I. 
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• 

Paulua. 

I. 

I,  Patrolocy. 

of  PeUa. 

of  P^rigeuz. 

Gortyna. 

is. 

AnonymotiB, 

I. 


in    the    Early 


I  of  Gasa. 

is,  Aareliua  Clemena. 
[einrich  Christian  Michad. 
Tyrannius. 
Coelius. 


lonfeaaor. 

r  Constantinople. 


18. 


uitana. 


of  Cyrme. 

ihites. 

apter  Controversy. 

>f  Saragoasa,  Saint. 
I  Scholastieus. 
us. 

Robert    (t),     Ph.D., 
K 

Hduard. 

,  Ludwig  and  WUhelm 

Ernst,  Ph.D. 

ann,  Constantin. 

Jakob. 

Johann  Georg,  2. 

Abraham  (f),  Th.D. 

Jan  Hendrik. 

.  Albert. 

Leinridi  Ludwig  Julius. 

«UTHER  M. 

Bople's  Sodeties,  VIII. 

Johannes     Wilhelh, 
.,  Th.D. 

hann  Wilhdm. 

Johannes  Frandscus. 

Abraham, 
s,  Martin. 
Johann. 


KUNZB — 

Hafenreffer,  Matthiaa. 

Hunnius,  Aegidius. 

Hunnius,  Nicolaus. 

Hutter,  Leonhard. 

Kahnis,  Karl  Friedridi  August. 

Keys,  Power  of  the. 

Leyser. 

Loci  Theologid. 

Marcus  Eremita. 

Merit. 

Musaeus,  Johann. 

Musaeus.  Peter. 

Quenstedt,  Johannes  Andreas. 

Lachenmann,  Eugbn. 

Huguenots,  II. 

Le  TeUier,  Michd. 

IJchtenb^ver,  FrMerie  Augusts. 

Monod,  FrM6ric. 

Nicolas,  Michd. 

Pascal,  Blaise. 

Poissy,  Rdigious  Conferenee  of. 

Port-Royal. 

Pressens^,  Edmond  Dehault  de. 

Rabaut,  Jean  Paul. 

Rabaut,  Paul. 

Rabaut,  Pierre. 

Rabaut-Pommier,  Jaeques-Antoine. 

Renan,  Joseph  Ernest. 

Sabatier,  Louis  August. 

Servetus,  Michad. 

Spifame,  Jacques  Paul. 

Spondanus,  Henrieus. 

Trappists. 

Turlupins. 

Villegagnon,  Nicolas  Durand  de. 

Vincent  de  Paul,  Saint. 

Vincent,  Jacques  Louis  Samud. 

Visitation,  Order  of  the. 

Landerer,  Maximilian  Albert 
(t),  Ph.D.,  Th.D. 

Daub,  KarL 

Landib,     Josiah    Pannatbcker, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Theological  Seminaries,   XIX.,  a,   1 
(in  Appendix). 

Landon,  Warren  Hall.  D.D. 

Theological  Seminaries,  XI.,  a,  9. 

Langeraad,  L.  a.  van,  Ph.D. 

Brds,  Guy  de. 

Larrabee,     William     Henry, 
LL.D. 

Christian  Catholic  Apostolic  Church 

in  Zion. 
Church  of  God,  2. 
Communism,  II. 
Old  Catholics. 
C  Spiritualism,  Spiritualists. 

Lascelle,  George  Thatcher. 

Theological  Seminaries,  XIV.,  4. 

Laubbcann,  Georg  Ritter  von 


(t),  Ph.D. 

kbillon,  Jean. 


Ma 

Mand,  Giovanni  Domenieo. 
Maran,  Prudent. 
Martianay,  Jean. 
Massuet,  Ren6. 
Montfaucon,  Bernard  de. 
Muratori,  Ludovico  Antonio. 
Ruinart,  Thierri. 
Sdmadus,  Claudius. 
Scdiger.  Joseph  Justus. 
Sirmond,  Jacques. 
Valedus,  Henricus. 

Lauterburg.  Moritz,  Th.Lic. 

Descent  of  Cnrist  into  Hdl. 
Heiddberg  Catechism. 

Lauxmann.  Richard  (t). 

Knapp,  Albert. 

Lechler,  Gotthard  Victor  (t), 
Ph.D..  Th.D. 
Winer,  Jonann  Georg  Benedikt. 

Ledderhose,  Karl  Friedrich  (t). 

Henhoefer,  Aloys. 

Lee,  William  (f),  D.D. 

Erskine,  Ebeneser. 
Erskine,  John. 
Erskine,  Thomas. 


Lee — 

Knox,  John. 
Lorimer.  Peter. 
Madeod,  Norman. 
Wishart,  George. 
Woodrow,  Robert. 

Leimbach,  Karl  Ludwig  (f), 
Ph.D.,  Th.Lic. 

Arator. 

Comdiua. 

Cyprian. 

Dracontius,  Bloadus  iBmilius. 

Eugipius. 

Fortunatus,      Venantius      Honorim 

Clementianus. 
Gaudentius. 

Juvencus,  Caius  Vettius  Aquilinua. 
Papias,  If  1-7. 

Leipoldt,   Wilhelm  Johannes. 
Ph.D.,  Th.D. 

Titus  of  Boatra. 
Tritheistic  Controversy. 

LiEBfME,  Ludwig,  Th.D. 

Alms. 

Calling,  Earthly. 

Charity,  Christian. 

Conflict  of  Dutiea. 

Friendship. 

Hsrpocrisy. 

PenecUon. 

Pride. 

Singleness  of  Heart. 

Spiritual  Contentment. 

Suffering. 

Wickedness. 

Lempp,  Eduard,  Ph.D. 

Anthony,  Saint,  of  Padua. 
Capistrano,  Giovanni  dL 
David  of  Augsburg. 
Hall,  Sect  of. 
Jacopone  da  Todi. 
Thomas  of  Celano. 

Leppington,  C.  H.  d'E. 

Sodd  Service  of  the  Church,  IL 
Union,  Christian  Sodal. 

Leskien,  August,  Ph.D. 

Bible  Verdons.  B,  XII.,  XVI. 

Lewis,  Orlando  Faulkland. 

Prison  Reform,  II.,  IV.  (supple- 
ments). 
Sodd  Service  of  the  Church,  V. 

Letrer,  E.  (t). 
Sdutations,  Hebrew. 

Lezius,  Friedrich,  Ph.D.,  Th.D. 

Albert  of  Riga. 
Moerlin,  Joachim. 
Moerlin,  Maximilian. 
PrisciUian,  Priadllianists. 

Liechtenhan,  Rudolf,  Th.Lic 

Monolmos. 

Ophites. 

Satuminus. 

LiENHARD,  Albert. 

Weyermudler,  Friedridi. 

Lincoln,  James  Otis,  M.A. 

Theologicd  Seminaries,  XIV.,  6. 

Lindberg,  Conrad  Emil,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

Theologicd  Seminaries,  VII.,  2. 

Lindner,  Bruno,  Ph.D. 

Ahasuerus. 
Artaxerxes. 
Cyrus  the  Great. 
Dudism. 
Heathenism. 

Lindsay,  Thomas  Mabtin,  M.A., 
D.D. 

Covenanters. 
Duff,  Alexander. 

Lipsius,    Friedrich    Reinhard 
Ph.D.,  Th.Lic. 
Lipdus,  Richard  Addbert. 

List.  Friedrich  (t),  Ph.D. 

Balde,  Jakob. 
Manud,  Niklaus. 
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Uuno'.  Thomu. 
Plrktwimn,  WHItald. 

LoBSTCiN,  PAri,.  Th.D. 

ProTidenca.  II  l-IO. 
RcuH.  Edurd  OuIUiuRw  Giuta*. 
Schmidt,  Chulca  GulUaume  Adolphb 
LOESCBCKE,   GSRBABD,    Th.Uc. 


LoBscHE,   Geoko  Kaki.  Datid, 
Ph.D.,  Th.D. 

ChytTBUft  DsTid. 


Vor^  Sul  Albncht  tub. 

Ijoors,  Fbikdricb  Ariun,  Ph.D., 
Th.D. 

Aemdiu  ol  CaWM. 
AnphUodlDi,  Saint. 


PhatiQiu. 
Sorat  p«laciuum. 
Theodorv  of  Uop«LW«ti4- 
LoHEHTH,    JOKANN,     Ph.D. 

Huh.  John,  Huxltea. 

Inner  Auairii.  Thn  Rerormatlon  In. 

Janaw.  Mitthiu  of. 

MUia  of  KHDutor. 
WnldhauKn,  Konnd  von. 

LOTZ,     WiLHELU     PbILIFP    FrIED- 

HicH      Ferdi.vajto,      Ph.D., 
Th.D. 

Abljkta. 


1.  Klnt  et  Jadah. 


>r  (nd  Y«>r  ol  Jubilee. 


LUNDRTBOBM,     AnSEBB     HkRMAW, 

Th.D. 
ArebDbcldl,  Glonnnl  Aonlo. 
Bridnt,  Saint,   ol  Swedan  and  Um 
Bniittine  Ordar. 

LtKn,  John,  D.D. 

Praabyterlana,  III.,  2. 

McCartht,    Chahucb    Hallan, 
Ph.D. 

KDOUa  Cath^oi,  lU. 

McCdmb,  Samoel,  D.D. 

Paychotbenipv.^ 

McCdrst,     Jaubb     Fbederick, 
Ph.D.,  LL,D. 


Apharaachitca. 

Aram,  ArmDAcas^  and  tha  Aramaic 

Lanruaca.  If  (-11- 
Areheoloty.  Biblical  (aupplament). 
Ark  of  tbo  Connant.  tfi-^ 


Micah 

McDonald,  John,  B.D. 

Pnabytariana,  I.,  6, 

McF.LWAiN,  Frank  Arthuii,  B.D. 

ThMlDf  lal  Semlnariaa.  ZIV.,  1. 

McLean,  John  Knox,  D.D. 

TbHil(«Jcal  Samlnariea,  III.,  7. 


McPhebtebb,  William  Mab- 
CBIJ,U8,  D.D..  LL-D. 

Tb»lo(ieal  Saninarlia,  XI.  b.  2. 

Madsen,  Peder  (t),  Th.D. 

MartelUBD,  Hani  I  mm. 

Mallet,  Hekuann  (t). 

Knimmacbrr.  I,  t. 
Scultetua,  Abraham. 

Manoold,  Wilhelm  Jducs  (t), 
Tli.D. 

Renk>.  Emit  Ludaic  Tbsador. 
Maldonalua.  Jahannea. 

Manhart,  Franbun  Piehce, 
D.D. 
TheoIoKial  SamlDaiita,  VII.,  11. 

Manh,  WtLHBLM  Julius  (f), 
D.D. 

Pmn.  WiUlam. 

Margrandes,  Ernest  Chsib- 
TiAN,  D.d. 

MoDaphyntUm  and  the  Oriental  Sep- 
arated Churehn  (Id  Appfltidl&l. 
Onhodoi  Catholic  Church  Id  Amer- 

Succeauon,  ApoatDlic,  II. 
Union  ol  the  Churehei.  II. 
VQaCte,  Joaeph  lt«n«. 

Marsh A1.L,    Albert    Braikero, 
D.D. 

Tb«>lD(icaI  SemiDariiH.  XI.,  a,  T. 

Mathews,  George  Doncan. 

Alliance  ol  the  Keromied  Churchaa. 
Pnabyteriana.  II..  V.-VIl..  IX. 

Maude,  Aylueb. 

Dukhobora. 
Tolitoy.  Count  Leo. 

Mauhbr,  Konkad  von  (f),  Dr.Jur. 


Mater,  Otto,  Dr.Jur. 

Church  and  Stat*,  I. 

Mead,  Edwin  Doak. 

Pra*  ReUfiotu  Awielatioa. 
Meder,  pAtiL. 

Stldel.  Eaajaa. 

Meblbobn,  Paul,  Ph.D.,  ThJ 

Holitan.  Karl  Chriatian  Johiu. 
Protaatant  Coioo  IGarninii). 
Zidllkofer,  Georf  Joachim. 

Meinbold,  Theodoh. 

Meinhold,  Karl  Heinrleh  JoadUo. 

Mbjer,  Otto  (t),  Ph.D.,  TtO. 

Coa^utoV. 

Correction,  Houaaa  of. 
Fid.  Ecda^aKtiad. 

f?rain«."'' 

Mere.  Johannes,  Ph.D. 

Mera,  Georg  HeJnrich. 

Meter,  Friedrich,  Th.D. 

Switicrland,  l.-III. 

Mbtsr,  Philipp,  Phi). 

Aerlua 

Ataploa  Mmaebaa. 
Antlpater  of  Boatra. 
Athanaaioi  Parioa. 
Athoa. 

Bataamon.  Theodoroa. 
Baail  ol  AehridL 
Bible  Venion^  B.  Vm. 
Blemmydca.  NlkapborcL 
Bolnria,  Eucanlaa. 
CBTuIariua,  Ulchad. 
Chryaastboa,  Noura*. 
Cooatanttnople,  I. 
CyrO  Luear. 
Danaaeenua  the  Stodit^ 
Daponle.  Csaarlua. 


Paehomiui 
Palamai.  <: 
Panagia. 

ParA&etikc.  Parakletlkon. 
Pharmatcidea,  Thaoklitoi. 
PhOippui  Solitariua. 
Protopreabyter.  Archprertiytcr. 
Faellua,  Conitantinua. 
RomanuB. 
SebaitM  Cya 
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